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The  U.S.  Army’s  Sky  Warrior  unmanned  aircraft  are  on  the  job  and  contributing  to  battlefield  success, 
providing  Soldiers  with  superior  situational  awareness  for  even  greater  combat  effectiveness. 

Sky  Warrior’s  airborne  endurance,  Lynx  SAR,  and  streaming  EO/IR  video  enable  persistent  surveillance, 
swift  target  identification,  and  time-sensitive  precision  strike.  Fielded  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  Army 
requirements,  the  latest  aircraft  variant  is  equipped  with  a  heavy-fuel  engine  for  simplified  battlefield 
logistics,  TCDL  line-of-sight  and  Ku  SATCOM  communications,  communications  relay,  auto  takeoff  and 

landing,  and  control  from  the  Army’s  One  System  GCS.  Sky  Warrior  can  be  armed  to  carry  four  Hellfire 
missiles. 

A  powerful  combat  multiplier,  Sky  Warrior  is  already  earning  its  place  as  the  most  sophisticated,  reliable 
and  capable  aircraft  in  the  U.S.  Army’s  UAS  inventory. 
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Letters 


Kudos 

■  My  compliments  on  yet  another 
outstanding  issue  of  ARMY  Magazine. 
1  have  read  the  November  issue  cover 
to  cover,  from  "Letters"  through  "Wash¬ 
ington  Report"  and  "News  Call"  and, 
of  course,  the  always  insightful  "Front 
&  Center"  article  by  retired  GEN  Fred¬ 
erick  Kroesen.  Everything  that  follows 
is  intellectually  stimulating  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  rewarding,  especially  the 
features  "The  Fighting  Doughboys  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces" 
and  "Harsh  Lessons  From  Task  Force 
Smith"  and  the  excellent  and  well- 
selected  "Reviews." 

For  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
major  national  and  local  AUSA  events 
and  hear  our  Army  leadership  lay  out 
the  current  posture,  issues  and  future 
thinking,  ARMY  Magazine  and  AUSA 
News  go  a  long  way  in  closing  the  in¬ 
formation  gap,  bringing  quality  publi¬ 
cations  into  Army  mailboxes  around 
the  globe.  So,  thank  you  to  the  AUSA 
team  for  your  commitment  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  reporting  and  publishing. 

I  also  want  to  offer  kudos  on  the 
2010  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Ex¬ 
position.  Having  attended  my  first 
such  meeting  as  a  young  captain  dur¬ 
ing  my  first  Pentagon  assignment  in 
1964,  I  have  since  attended  annually 
when  within  reach,  coming  from  con¬ 


tinental  U.S.  installations  or  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  when  not  deployed.  In  sum,  I 
have  attended  all  or  part  of  more  than 
30  Annual  Meetings  in  the  past  46 
years,  certainly  not  a  record  I  am  sure, 
but  personally  rewarding  in  staying 
current  on  our  Army  and  its  mission. 
While  the  2010  meeting  set  attendance 
and  exhibit  records,  the  professional 
sessions  surpassed  in  quality,  quantity 
and  attendance  any  that  I  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  standing  room  only  in 
many  sessions.  The  opening  cere¬ 
mony,  luncheons,  banquets  and  major 
addresses  were  without  equal  in  our 
time.  With  the  Marshall  Dinner  as 
the  finale,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Pete  Geren  wrapped  up  the 
record  meeting  with  a  truly  memo¬ 
rable  address.  His  reflections  on  his 
own  service  and  the  sacrifices  of  all 
our  American  soldiers  were  eloquent, 
appropriately  linking  them  to  the  hal¬ 
lowed  grounds  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Those  in  attendance  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  remarks  and 
heartwarming  delivery.  Yet  another 
great  American  becomes  a  most  wor¬ 
thy  recipient  of  AUSA's  highest  honor. 
Thanks  to  retired  GEN  Gordon  Sulli¬ 
van  and  AUSA  for  making  it  happen. 

As  a  soldier  for  more  than  55  years 
and  a  life  member  of  AUSA,  now  "re¬ 
tired  still  serving,"  I  want  to  express 


This  Month's  Cover 

SSG  Salvatore  A.  Giunta,  the  first  living  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  nearly  40  years, 
was  honored  by  President  Obama  in  an  award 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  in  November.  The 
paratrooper,  a  member  of  U.S.  Army  Europe's 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  Combat  Team  based  in 
Vincenza,  Italy,  received  the  citation  for  his  valor 
during  an  enemy  ambush  that  killed  two  fellow 
soldiers  in  Afghanistan's  Korengal  Valley  in 
2007.  SSG  Giunta  was  also  inducted  into  the 
Pentagon's  Hall  of  Heroes,  where  the  names  of  the  more  than  3,400  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation's  highest  military  award,  are  dis¬ 
played.  SSG  Giunta  is  the  eighth  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  for  heroism  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  story  begins  on  page  23. 

(Cover  photograph:  Associated  Press) 
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again  my  appreciation  for  your  service 
to  our  Association  and  our  Army  by 
delivering  a  top  quality  magazine  for 
the  troops. 

MG  Carl  H.  McNair  Jr.,  USA  Ret. 

Springfield,  Va. 

Adaptability’ 

■  1  hope  adaptability  as  discussed  in 
the  September  article  "Going  Beyond 
Adaptability"  by  retired  Colonels  Gre¬ 
gory  Fontenot,  Mark  Monroe  and  Ste¬ 
ven  Rotkoff  will  evolve  into  a  policy 
that  will  be  adopted  and  encouraged. 
One  key  aspect  of  this  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leaders  who  have  respect  for 
the  ideas  of  their  subordinates  and 
possibly  let  subordinates  learn  from 
failure  (as  long  as  no  one  gets  killed). 
In  my  40  years  in  this  business,  I  have 
seen  leaders  who  go  all  out  to  encour¬ 
age  their  people  to  brainstorm  and 
subsequently  develop  new  ideas  and 
other  leaders  who  felt  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  could  think  creatively 
by  virtue  of  their  rank  and  position. 
Subordinates  not  only  have  to  trust 
each  other,  but  trust  that  their  leaders 
will  respect  their  ideas.  Trust  is  difficult 
to  establish  and  very  easy  to  lose. 

Caution  does  have  to  be  exercised 
with  thinking  "outside  the  box."  Many 
ideas  may  seem  good  on  the  surface 


ARMY  Magazine  welcomes  letters 
to  the  editor.  Short  letters  are  more 
likely  to  be  published,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  may  be  edited  for  reasons 
of  style,  accuracy  or  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Letters  should  be  exclusive 
to  ARMY  Magazine.  All  letters  must 
include  the  writer’s  full  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  daytime  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  The  volume  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  makes  individual  acknowl¬ 
edgment  impossible.  Please  send 
letters  to  The  Editor,  ARMY  Maga¬ 
zine,  AUSA,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  VA  22201.  Letters  may  also 
be  faxed  to  (703)  841-3505  or  sent 
via  e-mail  to  armymag@ausa.org. 


but  have  hidden  pitfalls  that  make 
them  im workable.  The  leader  and  other 
innovators  have  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  to  not  stifle  creativity  and  to 
point  this  out  diplomatically.  It  is  even 
more  desirable  to  have  the  original  in¬ 
novator  discover  the  pitfalls. 

The  subject  matter  talked  about  here 
has  been  successful  in  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  as  cited,  one  big  inhibitor  of 
creative  thinking  on  the  battlefield 
will  be  advanced  command,  control, 
communications,  computers,  intelli¬ 
gence,  surveillance  and  reconnais¬ 


sance  (C4ISR)  systems.  Before  these 
systems  existed,  the  commander  would 
go  over  his  objectives  on  a  sand  table  or 
blackboard.  The  subordinate  leaders 
thought  out  their  own  strategy  to  meet 
the  objectives,  got  together  with  their 
senior  NCOs  and  went  to  work.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  Vietnam  War  and  even 
more  so  today,  the  subordinate's  origi¬ 
nal  thinking  is  often  circumvented  by 
his  commander's  opinions  based  on  a 
Blue  Force  tracking  feed  or  other  C4ISR 
marvel.  If  there  is  any  trust,  it  evapo¬ 
rates  when  someone  is  always  watch¬ 
ing  over  your  shoulder. 

Thomas  J.  Kesolits 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

Officer  Professional  Development 

■  After  reading  COL  Rick  Nussio's 
November  "Front  &  Center"  article, 
"Sowing  Seeds  to  Cultivate  Future 
Army  Leaders,"  I  felt  challenged  to  of¬ 
fer  a  counterpoint  response.  I  share 
COL  Nussio's  interest  in  leader  devel¬ 
opment  and  readily  accept  his  call  for 
innovation,  but  I  must  take  strong  ex¬ 
ception  to  his  prescription  for  going 
about  it. 

Officer  professional  development 
(OPD)  is  a  critical  task  for  the  Army 
and  one  that  typically  falls  primarily  to 
the  battalion  commander.  Time  for 


Ht  was  Chief  of  Intelligence  until  Cochise  fired  him  because  he  couldn't  integrate  scouting  reports.' 
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EVOLVING  IDEAS. 
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We've  tested  the  limits,  worked  to  bring 
innovative  ideas  to  life  and  turned  critical 
situations  into  safe,  secure  solutions.  We 
look  forward  to  the  results  we  can  achieve 
together  in  the  next  half-century. 
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OPD  is  very  limited  and  should  not 
be  frittered  away.  I  agree  that  officers 
must  be  physically  fit.  With  only  two 
hours  a  month  available,  however, 
spending  50  percent  of  that  time  on  or¬ 
ganized  athletic  events  is  a  waste  of  re¬ 
sources.  If  the  unit's  daily  physical 
training  program,  including  occasional 
organized  team  competitions,  does  not 
get  an  officer  to  the  necessary  physical 
level,  then  off-duty  recreational  sports 
are  the  appropriate  answer.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  the  very  rare  officer  who 
cannot  pass  a  physical  readiness  test 
with  flying  colors.  A  battalion  com¬ 
mander  who  needs  a  sports  event  to 
identify  "natural  leaders"  and  judge 
"their  true  potential"  is  a  mighty  poor 
judge  of  character. 

Intellectual  preparation  of  leaders 
is  the  heart  of  leader  development.  This 
is  how  officers  expand  their  mental 
horizons  beyond  the  current  tactics  of 
the  close-in  fight.  OPD  sessions  should 
feature  topics  that  show  how  leaders, 
past  and  present,  adapt  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  innovate  to  achieve  success. 
Contrary  to  COL  Nussio's  assertion 


that  the  study  of  "doctrine,  historical 
battles  and  tactics"  should  be  "separate 
from  leader  development,"  I  strongly 
affirm  such  study  should  be  the  basis 
of  it.  We  study  Joshua  Chamberlain  at 
Little  Round  Top  not  to  reaffirm  the 
usefulness  of  the  bayonet  charge,  but 
to  garner  the  lessons  of  initiative,  rapid 
innovation  and  daring  to  do  the  unex¬ 
pected.  In  one  sense,  this  is  indeed  "old 
school."  The  historical  case  study  has 
been  the  intellectual  approach  of  all 
successful,  adaptive  armies  for  more 
than  100  years.  This  method  is  how 
the  German  army  developed  Auftrag- 
staktik,  the  basis  of  our  own  concept  of 
mission  orders. 

The  study  of  our  craft  is  also  one  of 
the  very  few  ways  the  Army  can  fill  the 
gap  that  is  painfully  evident,  and  ap¬ 
parently  widening,  in  today's  Army, 
namely  operating  outside  the  counter¬ 
insurgency-only  environment.  When 
artillerymen  have  not  fired  howitzers 
since  Officer  Basic  Course,  tankers  have 
never  participated  in  a  night  passage  of 
lines  at  brigade  level  and  air  defenders 
have  no  experience  in  providing  short- 


range  air  defense,  we  have  far  more  ur¬ 
gent  leader-development  concerns  than 
providing  a  venue  for  roller  hockey 
and  the  study  of  the  strategy  game  Go. 

COL  Charles  D.  (Don)  McFetridge, 
USA  Ret. 

Sugar  Land,  Texas 
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Washington  Report 


Defense  Budget  Stalled  in  Congress 


As  ARMY  Magazine  went  to  press,  defense  spending 
legislation  remained  stalled  in  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  in  early  December  passed  a  budget  bill,  es¬ 
sentially  a  full-year  continuing  resolution,  while  the  Senate 
considered  an  omnibus  bill  that  would  afford  more  control 
than  the  House  resolution. 

The  House  budget  proposal,  which  would  provide  $45.9 
billion  less  than  President  Obama  requested,  would  keep 
the  government  in  operation  through  September  2011,  fund¬ 
ing  cabinet  departments  at  the  current  $1.09  trillion  level. 
The  measure  includes  $513  billion  for  DoD, 

$4.9  billion  more  than  for  2010;  $75.2  billion 
for  military  construction  and  veterans,  $1.4 
billion  less  than  for  2010  overall  but  $3.7 
billion  more  than  2010  for  veterans  pro¬ 
grams;  and  $501.4  billion  for  all  other  ap¬ 
propriations,  $3.5  billion  below  2010.  It  in¬ 
cludes  $159  billion,  as  President  Obama 
requested,  for  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq.  The  House  bill  calls  for  a  military  pay 
raise  of  1.4  percent,  freezes  civilian  federal 
pay  for  two  years,  which  the  President  also 
requested,  and  bans  funding  for  Congressional  earmarks. 

Among  the  biggest  adjustments  from  fiscal  year  2010, 
the  House  proposal  would  provide  $5.1  billion  less  for  the 
funding  of  defense  base  closure,  as  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  $3.1  billion  more  for  Veterans  Administration  med¬ 
ical  operations;  and  $4.9  billion  more  to  DoD  to  meet  pay 
and  health  costs.  The  House  bill  also  includes  defense 
funding  increases  of  $2.77  billion  for  additional  military 
pay,  including  the  pay  raise  and  additional  funding  for  ba¬ 
sic  housing  and  subsistence  allowances. 

The  House  year-long  funding  also  specifies,  within  the 
2010  spending  level,  certain  funding  for  programs  that  en¬ 
hance  servicemembers'  quality  of  life,  including  $250  mil¬ 
lion  to  upgrade  schools  that  are  owned  and  operated  by  lo¬ 
cal  education  authorities  on  DoD  bases  and  $300  million  for 
improvements  in  transportation  infrastructure  near  DoD 
medical  facilities  affected  by  base  closure  and  realignment. 

The  $75.2  billion  funding  for  military  construction  and 
veterans  is  adjusted  to  address  priorities  such  as  allowing 
the  VA  to  hire  more  benefits-claims  processing  personnel 
and  providing  critical  funding  and  improving  manage¬ 
ment  deficiencies  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  Senate  prepared  a  detailed  omnibus  bill  that  af¬ 
forded  it  more  control  than  the  House  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  contained  about  $18  billion  more  in  funding  and  in¬ 
cluded  money  for  earmarks.  That  omnibus  was  blocked 
from  the  Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of  57^40.  Some  experts  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  Senate,  if  it  fails  to  muster  the  60  votes  neces¬ 


sary  to  move  the  bill  forward,  will  clear  the  House's  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution.  The  first  session  of  the  112th  Congress 
will  convene  on  January  5. 

Obama  Invests  in  Nuclear  Weapons.  In  November,  the 
Obama  administration  presented  plans  to  invest  more  than 
$85  billion  over  the  next  10  years  to  modernize  the  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  complex,  which  supports  the  nation's 
defenses  by  deterring  nuclear  attack.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  National  Nuclear  Security  Administration  (NNSA), 
whose  mission  is  to  sustain  America's  aging 
nuclear  complex  and  stockpile,  decreased 
by  20  percent  in  the  five  years  preceding 
2009. 

President  Obama  requested  $7  billion  for 
NSSA  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  2011,  an  increase  of 
nearly  10  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
The  updated  administration  plans  will  add 
nearly  $600  million  in  funding  for  FY  2012, 
resulting  in  a  total  planned  FY  2012  budget 
request  of  more  than  $7  billion,  and  pro¬ 
pose  spending  of  $85  billion  for  NNSA 
weapons  activities  over  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition,  the  administration  is  committed  to  request¬ 
ing  the  funds  necessary  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the 
Uranium  Processing  Facility  in  Tennessee  and  the  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Metallurgy  Research  Replacement  Facility  in 
New  Mexico,  each  with  current  projected  total  project  costs 
of  approximately  $4  billion  to  $6  billion. 

DADT  Report  Released.  The  working  group  that  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  appointed  in  March  2010 
to  review  the  impact  of  the  possible  repeal  of  the  "don't 
ask,  don't  tell"  (DADT)  policy,  the  law  barring  homosexu¬ 
als  from  serving  openly  in  the  military,  released  its  study  at 
the  end  of  November. 

The  cochairs  of  the  study— GEN  Carter  F.  Ham,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army, 
and  Jeh  C.  Johnson,  DoD  General  Counsel — as  well  as  Sec¬ 
retary  Gates  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Adm. 
Mike  Mullen  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  first  day  of  hearings  on  December  2. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  services  testified  the  following  day.  A  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  policy  fell  three  votes  short  of  passing  in  the  Senate. 

AUSA  Resolutions — 2011.  AUSA's  Resolutions  for  2011  are 
now  available  on  the  AUSA  web  site:  http:/ /www.ausa. 
org/ legislation/ agenda/ resolutions2011/.  The  resolutions 
shape  AUSA's  legislative  agenda. 
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HDT's  shelters,  long  known  for  their  superior  quality  and  durability,  now  feature  the 
latest  in  energy  efficiency,  compliments  of  our  industry-leading  engineering  teams, 
From  innovations  like  the  Solar  Fly  and  thermal  liners  within  the  shelters  themselves 
to  ultra-efficient  ECUs  and  BOS  power  distribution  that  makes  the  most  of  every  watt, 
HDT  works  hard  to  make  sure  our  shelters  do  as  well. 


HDT 


Engineered  Technologies 


News  Call 


U.S.  Troops  Likely  to  Remain  in  Afghanistan 

Through  2014 


The  announcement  echoed  what  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates 
stated  earlier  in  the  month.  At  a  media 
roundtable  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Secretary  Gates,  referring  to  President 
Obama's  original  time  line,  told  re¬ 
porters,  "I  hope  the  Taliban  think  [July 
2011  is]  an  end  date  because  it's  not, 
and  they're  going  to  be  very  surprised 
come  August,  September,  October  and 
November,  when  most  American  forces 
are  still  there  and  still  coming  after 
them." 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  train¬ 
ing,  the  expectation  is  that  Afghan 
forces  would  be  numerous  and  well- 
trained  enough  by  the  end  of  2014  to 
take  over  primary  security  for  much  of 
the  country.  As  security  is  established 
and  Afghan  forces  prove  competent, 
responsibility  will  be  transferred  to 
them  district  by  district.  The  most  res¬ 
tive  areas,  those  in  the  country's  south 
and  east,  where  most  U.S.  troops 
are  fighting,  will  be  transferred  last. 
Ultimately,  however,  any  drawdown 
would  be  based  on  conditions  on  the 
ground.  In  mid-December,  there  were 
some  100,000  U.S.  troops  and  50,000 
coalition  forces  in  Afghanistan. 

Some  U.S.  commanders  have  voiced 
concern  over  the  difficulty  of  training 
Afghan  troops,  many  of  whom  cannot 
read  and  are  often  undisciplined  and 
unreliable  in  the  eyes  of  U.S.  soldiers. 


At  a  NATO  summit  in  Lisbon,  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  mid-November,  U.S.  represen¬ 
tatives  reaffirmed  the  likelihood  of 
American  troops  remaining  in  Afghan¬ 


istan  through  the  end  of  2014.  The  po¬ 
tential  end  date  extends  President 
Obama's  proposed  drawdown  date  of 
summer  2011  by  more  than  three  years. 


Above,  U.S.  soldiers  with  2nd  Platoon,  832nd  Engineer  Company,  attached  to 
1st  Squadron,  1 13th  Cavalry  Regiment,  conduct  a  security  patrol  in  the  village 
of  Dolatshi,  Afghanistan,  in  December.  Below,  SSG  McCarthy  Phillip  (center), 
Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  327th  Infantry  Regiment,  Task  Force  Bulldog,  and 
fellow  soldiers  patrol  in  a  small  village  in  the  Pech  River  Valley  in  December. 


Correction 

In  the  December  "Sustaining 
Member  Profile,"  the  description 
of  Kearfott  Corp.'s  manned  port¬ 
able  acquisition  system,  which  is 
under  development,  should  have 
read:  "Kearfott  is  also  currently  de¬ 
veloping  a  manned  portable  target 
acquisition  system  to  enable  pre¬ 
cise  location  (less  than  10  meters) 
of  targets  at  very  long  distances 
(up  to  10  kilometers)." 
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DoD/MSgt.  Jerry  Morrison 


The  late  November  killing  of  six  men 
assigned  to  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault), 
by  an  Afghan  border  policeman  in  east¬ 
ern  Afghanistan's  Nangarhar  Province 
has  been  seen  by  some  as  testimony  not 
only  to  the  danger  of  working  with  the 
local  security  forces,  but  also  to  the  risk 
of  their  changing  loyalties. 

By  mid-November,  2010  had  already 
become  the  bloodiest  year  of  fighting 
for  coalition  forces  in  Afghanistan  since 
the  war  began.  Despite  media  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  fight  there  as  grim,  in 
December,  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus 
remained  positive.  The  top  U.S.  com¬ 
mander  in  Afghanistan  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  "We  believe  that  we  have 
arrested  the  momentum  that  the  Tal¬ 
iban  achieved  in  recent  years  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  Not  all,  but  that 
we  have  reversed  it  in  some  important 
areas,  including  right  here,  in  Kabul, 
which  is  home  to  one-sixth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  country." 

Upcoming  Deployments.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  DoD  announced  the  deployment 
of  four  major  units  to  Afghanistan.  As 
part  of  upcoming  rotations  of  forces, 
two  headquarters  totaling  about  1,600 
soldiers  and  two  Infantry  brigade  com¬ 
bat  teams  (IBCTs)  composed  of  6,800 
personnel  will  begin  deploying  in  early 


2011  and  continue  through  the  fall.  The 
deploying  headquarters  units  are  1st 
Cavalry  Division  Headquarters,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  and  82nd  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  Headquarters,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
The  Infantry  brigade  combat  teams  are 
the  170th  IBCT,  Baumholder,  Germany, 
and  the  172nd  IBCT,  Grafenwoehr  and 
Schweinfurt,  Germany. 

HOA  Training.  In  December,  leaders 
of  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force- 
Horn  of  Africa  (CJTF-HOA)  headquar¬ 
ters  staff  that  deploys  to  Djibouti  this 
month  engaged  in  a  two-week  hands- 
on  exercise  at  the  Joint  Warfighting 
Center  complex  in  Suffolk,  Va.  The 
training  is  critical  for  a  smooth  transi¬ 
tion. 

CJTF-HOA,  which  focuses  on  East 
Africa  and  Yemen,  will  partner  with 
African  countries  to  help  build  their  ca¬ 
pabilities,  thus  promoting  regional  se¬ 
curity  and  stability.  CJTF-HOA  is  part 
of  U.S.  Africa  Command,  originally  led 
by  GEN  William  E.  (Kip)  Ward.  Upon 
confirmation,  GEN  Carter  F.  Ham  will 
become  the  next  commanding  general. 

MilGaming  Portal  Expands.  With 

gaming  being  one  of  its  most  cost- 
effective  training  methods,  the  Army 
in  late  November  expanded  its  Mil- 
Gaming  portal.  The  online  forum  for 


LTG  David  M.  Rodriguez,  commander, 
International  Security  Assistance  Force 
Joint  Command  (left)  greets  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  upon  his 
arrival  to  Bagram  Airfield,  Afghanistan, 
in  December.  Secretary  Gates  went  to 
Afghanistan  for  operational  updates 
and  to  thank  serving  troops. 


gamers,  educators,  gaming  developers 
and  trainers  launched  in  February  and 
offers  officially  sanctioned  military 
wargames  such  as  Virtual  BattleSpace. 
The  downloadable  software  on  the  site 
— milgaming.army.mil — now  includes 
a  suite  of  PC-based  virtual  training  ap¬ 
plications  and  tools.  Since  the  site's  in¬ 
ception,  more  than  12,000  users  have 
logged  some  10,000  hours  download¬ 
ing  software  and  sharing  scenarios, 
models,  terrains  and  videos  they  have 
created.  As  they  play,  the  gamers  hone 
their  own  reflexes  and  training. 

The  site  is  accessible  to  anyone  with 
a  DoD  Common  Access  Card  and  al¬ 
lows  people  to  exchange  knowledge, 
tips  and  ideas  on  military  gaming  at 
home  station  or  while  deployed.  Sol¬ 
diers  have  the  opportunity  to  add  their 
personal  contributions  to  the  forum 
based  on  their  own  experience. 

The  portal  now  includes  mobile 
applications  that  can  be  used  with 
iPhones,  iPads  and  Androids  as  well 
as  interactive  language  programs. 

In  addition,  the  expansion  allows  in¬ 
stant  access  to  technical  support,  train¬ 
ing  events  and  online  instruction. 

The  U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms 
Center-Training's  National  Simulation 
Center  and  the  U.S.  Army  Program 
Executive  Office  for  Simulation,  Train¬ 
ing  and  Instrumentation  also  added 
updates  that  included  Virtual  Battles- 
Space  2  and  Vignette  Planning  and 
Rehearsal  Software,  a  program  that  al¬ 
lows  users  to  design  and  build  their 
own  scenarios  representing  asymmet¬ 
ric  aspects  of  conflict.  Another  soft¬ 
ware  program  is  a  3-D  simulation  that 
enables  users  to  practice  conducting 
meetings  and  negotiation. 

The  web  site  will  be  expanded  fur¬ 
ther:  Scheduled  for  release  in  April  is 
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a  program  for  practicing  battle  com¬ 
mand  in  counterinsurgency  opera¬ 
tions.  Officials  are  developing  games 
that  will  allow  soldiers  to  train  be¬ 
yond  simply  first-person  shooting, 
such  as  scenarios  that  teach  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cultural  impact,  manner¬ 
isms  and  behaviors. 

Fort  Hood  Update.  Following  a  mili¬ 
tary  court  hearing  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
for  MAJ  Nidal  Hasan,  the  Army  psy¬ 
chiatrist  accused  of  killing  13  and 
wounding  32  in  a  shooting  at  the  in¬ 
stallation  in  2009,  COL  James  Pohl, 
who  oversaw  the  proceedings,  recom¬ 
mended  in  November  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can-born  Muslim  officer  stand  trial 
and  face  the  death  penalty. 

More  than  two  dozen  soldiers 
wounded  in  the  November  5,  2009, 
shooting  at  a  crowded  medical  build¬ 
ing  on  the  post  testified,  some  via 
video  link  from  Afghanistan  or  Iraq,  at 
the  Article  32  hearing  that  began  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  COL  Pohl  also  reviewed  record¬ 
ings  of  emergency  calls  and  footage 
that  MAJ  Hasan  recorded  on  his  cell 
phone  showing  a  gun-store  manager 
demonstrating  how  to  use  a  gun.  The 
defense  did  not  present  any  evidence, 
and  MAJ  Hasan  declined  to  comment. 

COL  Pohl  found  cause  to  "support 
13  specifications  of  premeditated  mur¬ 
der  and  32  specifications  of  attempted 
premeditated  murder"  and  "reason¬ 
able  grounds  to  believe  an  aggravating 
factor  exists  to  authorize  capital  pun¬ 
ishment."  The  report  was  submitted  to 
COL  Morgan  Lamb,  Special  Court- 
Martial  Convening  Authority,  at  Fort 
Hood,  who  was  also  waiting  for  re¬ 
sults  from  a  mental  competency  and 
responsibility  board  assigned  to  evalu¬ 
ate  MAJ  Hasan.  If  COL  Lamb  agrees 
with  the  court-martial  recommenda¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  a  com¬ 
manding  general  who  will  make  the 
final  decision. 

Wounded  Warrior  Web  Site.  In  No¬ 
vember,  U.S.  Army  Warrior  Transition  needs.  To  be  eligible  for  assignment  to 
Command  (WTC)  launched  a  new  a  Warrior  Transition  Unit  (WTU), 
web  site — www.WTC.army.mil — that  wounded,  ill  and  injured  soldiers  re- 
is  a  comprehensive  source  of  informa-  quire  at  least  six  months  of  complex 

tion  on  Army  warrior  care  in  an  effort  medical  care.  The  new  web  site  con- 
to  improve  care  and  meet  soldiers'  tains  information  helpful  not  only  to 


GENERAL 

OFFICER 

CHANGES* 


LTG  M.D.  Bar- 
bero  from  Dep. 
CG  for  Advising 
and  Training, 
USF-I,  OND,  Iraq, 
to  Dir.,  JIEDDO, 
Arlington,  Va. 


LTG  H.B. 
Bromberg  from 
Sr.  Cmdr.  for  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  to 
Dep.  CG/CoS, 
FORSCOM,  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. 


LTG  M.  Ferriter 

from  CG,  MCoE 
and  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  to 
Dep.  CG  for  Ad¬ 
vising  and  Train¬ 
ing,  USF-I,  OND. 


Brigadier  Generals:  R.O.  Baker  from  Dep. 
CG  (M),  1st  Armored  Division/Dep.  CG- 
East,  USD-C,  OND,  Iraq,  to  Dir.  for  Opera¬ 
tional  Plans  and  Jt.  Force  Development, 
J-7,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  S.F. 
Donahue  from  CG,  USA  Engineer  Divi¬ 
sion,  South  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
to  Dir.,  J-7,  USF-I,  OND;  C.K.  Haas  from 
Cmdr.,  SOCAFRICA,  AFRICOM  to  Cmdr., 
CFSOCC  Forward-Afghanistan,  OEF,  Af¬ 
ghanistan;  F.B.  Hodges  from  Dep.  Cmdr., 
Stability,  RC-S,  ISAF,  NATO,  Afghanistan, 
to  Dir.,  PACC,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington, 
D.C. 

■  AFRICOM — U.S.  Africa  Command;  CF¬ 
SOCC — Combined  Forces  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Component  Command;  CoS — Chief 
of  Staff;  FORSCOM — U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command;  ISAF — International  Security 
Assistance  Force;  JIEDDO— Joint  Impro¬ 
vised  Explosive  Device  Defeat  Organiza¬ 
tion;  MCoE — U.S.  Army  Maneuver  Center 
of  Excellence;  NATO — North  American 
Treaty  Organization;  OEF— Operation  En¬ 
during  Freedom;  OND — Operation  New 
Dawn;  PACC — Pakistan/Afghanistan  Co¬ 
ordination  Cell;  RC-S— Regional  Com¬ 
mand-South;  SOCAFRICA— Special  Op¬ 
erations  Command  Africa;  USD-C — U.S. 
Division-Center;  USF-I— U.S.  Forces- Iraq. 

* Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  General  Officer  Manage¬ 
ment  Office,  Department  of  the  Army.  Some 
officers  are  listed  at  the  grade  to  which  they 
are  nominated,  promotable  or  eligible  to  be 
frocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  offi¬ 
cers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


COMMAND  SERGEANTS 
MAJOR  CHANGES* 


CSM  F.A.  Grippe 

from  I  Corps,  JB 
Lewis-McChord, 
Wash.,  to  SEA, 
USCENTCOM, 
Fla. 


Photo  not 
available 


CSM  R.J.  Wells 

from  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  Regi¬ 
ment,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  to  U.S. 
Army  MSCoE 
and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood. 


■  JB — Joint  Base;  MSCoE — Maneuver  Sup¬ 
port  Center  of  Excellence;  SEA — Senior 
Enlisted  Advisor;  USCENTCOM — U.S.  Cent¬ 
ral  Command. 

*Command  sergeants  major  positions  as¬ 
signed  to  general  officer  commands. 


those  warriors  in  transition,  but  to 
other  wounded  soldiers. 

The  Army  asked  for  feedback  from 
soldiers  at  29  WTUs  located  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Europe  as 
well  as  severely  wounded  Army  vet¬ 
erans.  According  to  the  1,650  respon¬ 
dents,  among  their  most  urgent  needs 
was  having  one  comprehensive  web 
site  that  would  help  users  navigate  the 
benefits  system  and  would  offer  acces¬ 
sible  and  reliable  resources.  COL  Dar¬ 
ryl  Williams,  commander  of  WTC,  said 
the  new  site  is  "designed  to  clearly  out¬ 
line  each  step  of  the  way  for  wounded 
warriors  and  their  families,  covering 
administrative  processes,  benefits  and 
resources." 

The  web  site,  with  some  30  pages  of 
content  and  images,  contains  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Army  Physical  Disability 
Evaluation  System,  the  Army  Wounded 
Warrior  Program,  career  and  education 
options,  and  resources  for  families  and 
caregivers.  It  also  explains  the  compre¬ 
hensive  transition  plan  for  all  wounded 
warriors,  a  six-part  recovery  and  transi¬ 
tion  process  that  includes  a  plan  cus¬ 
tomized  by  the  soldier. 

IED  Update.  The  director  of  the  Pent¬ 
agon's  Joint  Improvised  Explosive 
Device  (IED)  Defeat  Organization,  LTG 
Michael  L.  Oates,  stated  in  a  counter- 
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Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  November  1  to  November  30,  2010.  All  names  have  been 
released  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 


SPC  Shane  H.  Ahmed,  31 
SGT  Edward  H.  Bolen,  25 
SPC  Jacob  C.  Carroll,  20 
CPL  Jacob  R.  Carver,  20 
SPC  Shannon  Chihuahua,  25 
SGT  Aaron  B.  Cruttenden,  25 
SPC  Justin  E.  Culbreth,  26 
SPC  Jonathan  M.  Curtis,  24 
CPL  Shawn  D.  Fannin,  32 
SSG  Sean  M.  Flannery,  29 
PVT  Devon  J.  Harris,  24 
SFC  Todd  M.  Harris,  37 
PFC  Kyle  M.  Holder,  18 
SPC  Andrew  L.  Hutchins,  20 
SPC  Dale  J.  Kridlo,  33 
SPC  Brett  W.  Land,  24 
SPC  Nathan  E.  Lillard,  26 


SPC  David  C.  Lutes,  28 
SGT  Jason  J.  McCluskey,  26 
PFC  Andrew  N.  Meari,  21 
SPC  William  K.  Middleton,  26 
SPC  Scott  T.  Nagorski,  27 
SSG  Kevin  M.  Pape,  30 
SGT  Michael  F.  Paranzino,  22 
PFC  Shane  M.  Reifert,  23 
SSG  Juan  L.  Rivadeneira,  27 
SPC  David  S.  Robinson,  25 
SSG  David  P.  Senft,  27 
SPC  Jesse  A.  Snow,  25 
SPC  Anthony  Vargas,  27 
PFC  Christian  M.  Warriner,  19 
SPC  Blake  D.  Whipple,  21 
SPC  James  C.  Young,  25 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  New 
Dawn  from  November  1  to  November  30,  2010.  All  names  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 

SSG  Loleni  W.  Gandy,  36  SGT  David  J.  Luff  Jr.,  29 


IED  update  briefing  in  early  December 
that  IED  attacks  in  Iraq  have  greatly  de¬ 
creased  while  IED  incidents  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  where  the  bombs  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  those  used  in  Iraq,  have 
increased  considerably  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

Although  the  number  of  IED  at¬ 
tacks  in  Afghanistan  has  increased 
to  about  1,300  to  1,400  a  month,  the 
number  of  events  is  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  monthly  average  of 
4,000  events  at  the  height  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Iraq.  LTG  Oates  pointed  out, 
however,  that  IEDs  in  Afghanistan 
come  with  different  challenges.  They 
are  homemade,  usually  based  on  fer¬ 
tilizers  such  as  ammonium  nitrate  and 
potassium  chlorate,  so  they  have  very 
low  or  no  metallic  content,  making 
them  harder  to  detect.  Furthermore, 
they  have  simple  detonation  systems, 
as  opposed  to  those  found  in  Iraq  that 
frequently  had  remote-control  detona¬ 
tion  capability.  IEDs  in  Afghanistan 
are  primarily  detonated  by  pressure 
plates;  they  are  "victim  operated," 
killing  indiscriminately — civilians  as 
well  as  soldiers. 

As  U.S.  and  other  coalition  forces 
have  surged  troops  into  Afghanistan, 
LTG  Oates  stated,  the  Taliban  have 
"conducted  their  own  surge,"  and  in 
the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a 
significant  rise  not  only  in  IEDs,  but 
also  in  direct  fire. 

Quality  of  Life  Awards.  In  December, 
the  Army  announced  it  is  seeking  sub¬ 
missions  for  its  third  annual  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Quality  of  Life  Awards, 
which  recognize  individual  and  com¬ 
mand  efforts  in  improving  soldier  and 
family  quality  of  life  during  2010.  The 
submission  deadline  is  February  1, 
2011,  and  the  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  2011  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  Installations 
Symposium  and  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  April. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  Army 
commands,  service-component  com¬ 
mands  and  direct-reporting  units  as 
well  as  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  units  and  personnel.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.acsim. 
army.mil/awards.html. 
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Above,  two  AH-64D  Apaches  from  1st  Battalion,  227th  Aviation  Regi¬ 
ment,  1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  come  in  fora  land¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Taji  after  completing  a  reconnaissance  mission  in  the 
skies  over  Baghdad  in  November.  Below,  a  U.S.  Army  Black  Hawk  pi¬ 
lot  checks  his  aircraft’s  gauges  while  flying  over  Baghdad.  The  pilot  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Enhanced  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  1st  Infantry  Division, 
the  last  aviation  brigade  to  deploy  as  part  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
and  the  only  aviation  brigade  supporting  Operation  New  Dawn. 


An  MQ-1C  Gray  Eagle  unmanned  aircraft 
taxis  down  an  airfield  at  Camp  Taji  before  a 
surveillance  mission  in  the  Baghdad  area. 
The  Gray  Eagle  is  the  Army's  newest  “eyes 
in  the  sky”  and  is  being  tested  by  Quick 
Reaction  Capability  1 -Reaction  1,  the  only 
unit  using  the  aircraft  in  Iraq. 
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U.S.  Army  Aviation 

Skies  Remain  Busy  Above  Baghdad 


In  the  final  days  of  Oper¬ 
ation  Iraqi  Freedom,  U.S. 
soldiers  at  Camp  Taji, 
Iraq,  protect  a  grounded 
Apache  AH-64  helicopter. 


Below,  SGT  Douglas  Miller,  an  air  traffic  controller  serving  in  Iraq 
with  the  Enhanced  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  staffs  the  control 
tower  on  Camp  Taji  with  a  controller  from  the  Iraqi  army.  The  tower 
is  staffed  24  hours  a  day  by  controllers  from  the  brigade,  the  Iraqi 
army  and  contractors. 


STACK  with 

AUTHORITY 

The  new  Pelican-Hardigg™  ISP  Case. 


Lid 


Base 


Shifting,  loose  cargo  can  slow 
down  your  ops  and  threaten 
the  mission  with  damaged 
freight.  Now,  the  new  ISP 
Case  from  Pelican-Hardigg 
virtually  eliminates  load 
movement  with  its  patent 
pending  Inter  Stacking  Pattern 
(ISP). " 


On  the  lid,  unique  wave-design 
stacking  ribs  add  rigidity.  On  the  base, 
molded-in  discs  interlock  to  the  case  below, 
even  if  it’s  a  different  size.  The  ISP  system  is 
designed  to  cube  out  perfectly  across 
standard  logistics  platforms  for  speed  and  load 
efficiency.  And  cross-stacking  builds  incredibly 
I  tight  loads  that  can  save  time  while  strapping 
|  and  netting. 

The  next  generation  container  is  the 
Pelican-Hardigg  ISP  Case.  Anywhere  a  load 
is  bound,  on  any  transport  and  any  platform. 

Go  to: 

www.Pelican.com/ISP 
or  call  1.866.291.8029 

for  your  free  ISP  Case 
Information  Kit. 


Fits  like  a  glove:  All  ISP  Case  sizes 
are  designed  to  the  new  Joint 
Inter-Modal  Container  system  (JMIC) 


6  sizes  from  4  to  25  cf 
Watertight  with  pressure  purge  valves 
Lightweight  with  load  bearing  rib  design 
Optimized  for: 

JMIC  container 

463L  pallet 

40  x  48  pallet 

1000  x  1200  euro  pallet 
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FARE 


AUSA  Winter  Symposium  and  Exposition 

A  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FORUM  . 


The  Army's  Campaign  of  Learning:  Creating  a  Competitive 
Advantage  through  Adaptive  Leaders  and  Versatile  Units 


23-25  February  201 1 

Greater  Fort  Lauderdale/  Broward  County  Convention  Center  r 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 


Register  online  at  www.ausa.org 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

AUSA,  Industry  Affairs 
Phone:  (800)  336-4570,  ext.  365 
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Welcoming  the  112th  Congress 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Congratulations  and  a  welcome  are 
in  order  for  all  new  members  of 
the  112th  Congress,  and  a  welcome 
back  for  all  returning  members.  Your 
willingness  to  serve  and  your  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  nation  are  truly  appreciated. 

You  will  have  a  wide  spectrum  of 
problems  to  confront,  but  one  of  your 
principal  concerns  must  be  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  ''provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense"  and  "secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty"  for  the  current  and 
future  citizens  of  our  country.  In  at¬ 
tending  to  that  responsibility,  your 
duty  to  "raise  the  Army"  is  a  pre¬ 
scribed  task.  It  entails  the  staffing, 
training,  equipping  and  sustaining  of 
a  force  capable  of  guaranteeing  those 
constitutional  charges. 

Your  predecessors  in  Congress,  over 
time,  have  delegated  the  tasks  of 
recruiting,  organizing,  training,  the 
acquisition  of  the  wherewithal,  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  new  tech¬ 
nology,  and  the  techniques  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  Defense  Department  and/ 
or  the  military  services.  But  that  does 
not  relieve  you  of  responsibility  for 
the  adequacy  of  the  programs  and  the 
resources  provided  or  the  competence 
of  the  forces  being  maintained. 

The  condition  of  those  forces  at  any 
time  is  one  of  your  principal  concerns. 
Today  you  are  inheriting  an  Army 
that  has  performed  magnificently  for 
the  past  nine  years,  an  Army  that  has 
sustained  the  record  of  never  having 
failed  to  accomplish  an  assigned  mis¬ 
sion,  but  one  that  is  currently  engaged 
in  uncompleted  tasks.  Those  tasks  are 
demanding,  wearing  and  erosive,  and 
the  Army  is  belabored  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  effort  required — in  partic¬ 
ular,  the  demands  on  career  person¬ 
nel,  both  in  the  active  force  and  those 
whose  avocation  is  a  long-term  com¬ 


mitment  to  one  of  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nents.  Repetitive  tours  in  combat 
zones  coupled  with  the  inadequacies 
of  recovery  and  reset  during  what  has 
become  known  as  "dwell  time"  have 
exacerbated  the  toll  when  we  have 
asked  "too  much  from  too  few." 

The  growing  tendency  of  company- 
and  field-grade  officers  and  career 
noncommissioned  officers  to  resign  or 
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fail  to  reenlist  creates  an  erosion  of  ex¬ 
perience  among  the  core  of  leaders  es¬ 
sential  to  future  success.  Restoring  the 
strength  of  the  force  with  new  recruits 
and  new  second  lieutenants  does  not 
replace  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  departed.  The  decision  of  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  latest  West 
Point  class  to  leave  the  active  service 
as  soon  as  they  had  served  their 
mandatory  five  years  is  indicative  of  a 
serious  problem.  The  growing  suicide 
rate,  an  increasing  number  of  di¬ 
vorces,  and  reports  of  unhappy  and 
disgruntled  families  are  other  results 
of  stress  caused  by  commitment  of  an 
Army  too  small  for  its  mission  load. 


Only  recently  has  Army  leadership 
been  able  to  program,  beginning  in 
2012,  for  a  12-month  combat  tour  for 
our  brigades  to  be  followed  by  a  full 
year  of  dwell  time  at  home  base.  That 
is  an  inadequate  improvement  for  the 
long-term  future  of  individual  sol¬ 
diers,  and  even  that  promise  is  under¬ 
cut  by  assumptions  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  discussions  about  the  final 
withdrawal  from  Iraq  or  of  operating 
in  Afghanistan  until  2014.  The  pro¬ 
gram  also  ignores,  except  in  passing 
reference,  the  threats  posed  by  North 
Korea,  Iran,  Venezuela  and  the  growth 
of  peer  competition  in  China.  Add  any 
commitment  of  military  contribution  to 
border  control,  and  the  size  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  force  is  highly  questionable.  The 
increasing  calls  for  reducing  its  size  for 
economic  reasons  are  ridiculous. 

Recently  the  country  was  treated  to 
a  National  Football  League  halftime 
show  honoring  a  celebrity  whose  hus¬ 
band,  shown  on  the  scoreboard  screen, 
is  serving  his  fifth  combat  tour.  He  has 
missed  the  past  three  Thanksgivings  at 
home.  The  tribute  concluded  with  the 
arrival  of  the  soldier  to  the  surprise  of 
his  grateful  wife  and  daughter.  It  was 
a  heartwarming  ceremony,  but  it  was 
also  a  stark  reminder  of  the  sacrifices 
associated  with  serving  in  the  Army 
during  the  past  decade. 

There  are  many  other  challenges 
facing  the  Army  today.  Equipment  is 
worn,  and  the  backlog  of  maintenance 
and  rebuild  is  growing.  The  institu¬ 
tional  Army — that  which  supports  our 
worldwide  operations,  our  training 
and  education  systems,  and  the  logis¬ 
tics  and  management  commands — has 
suffered  degradation  or  postponement 
of  needed  attention  because  of  the  un¬ 
derstandable  priority  of  meeting  com¬ 
bat  requirements. 

But  the  Army  is,  principally,  people, 
and  both  its  dynamism  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  are  almost  all  people-related.  Job 
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satisfaction  among  soldiers  is  as  high 
or  higher  than  it  has  ever  been — they 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing,  know 
they  are  trained  and  prepared  to  do  it, 
and  are  rewarded  with  the  self-satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  with  knowledge  of 
a  job  well  done.  But  family  satisfac¬ 
tion — which  entails  soldiers'  rest,  re¬ 
cuperation  and  recovery,  and  the  re¬ 
newal  of  their  relationships  and 
responsibilities  for  the  life  they  are  of¬ 


fering  their  families — is  as  low  or 
lower  than  it  has  been  since  at  least 
World  War  II,  when  commitment  to 
combat  was  "for  the  duration."  The 
best  news  you  can  provide  that  career 
soldier  on  his  fifth  tour  would  be  that 
he  won't  be  making  his  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth  rotations  to  the  combat  zone  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Given 
the  current  prognosis  of  future  mis¬ 
sions,  that  news  can  only  be  achieved 


by  increasing  the  size  of  the  Army  to 
fit  the  mission  load  it  will  be  carrying. 
Your  decisions  regarding  this  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  far-reaching. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret., 
formerly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief 
of  U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior 
fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of  Land 
Warfare. 


Terrorism  Is  Reviving  a  Very  Old  Defense  Debate 


By  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich 

During  the  height  of  the  Cold  War, 
two  theories  about  deterrence — 
primarily  though  not  exclusively  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence — contended  for  dom¬ 
inance  in  military  doctrine  and  the 
weapons  development  and  procure¬ 
ment  underwritten  by  it.  They  were 
known  by  the  shorthand  terms  denial 
and  punishment. 

Deterrence-by-denial  was  a  basi¬ 
cally  defensive  orientation.  It  reflected 
the  view  that  the  best  way  to  deter  po¬ 
tential  attack  was  to  field  capabilities 
aimed  at  preventing  it  from  achieving 
its  purpose.  Denied  any  significant 
prospect  of  success,  the  theory  ar¬ 
gued,  an  aggressor  would  decline  to 
attack  in  the  first  place. 

Deterrence-by-threat-of-punishment 
asserted  an  opposite  view.  Doubting 
the  ability  of  defense  alone  to  dissuade 
a  determined  aggressor,  punishment 
proponents  instead  proposed  to  deter 
attack  by  threatening  him  with  retalia¬ 
tion  more  damaging  than  any  possible 
benefit  his  attack  might  achieve. 

During  our  decades-long  contest 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  pursued  both  approaches.  To 
deny,  we  fielded  "tactical"  nuclear 
weapons  intended  to  halt  a  massive 
Soviet  conventional  attack  in  Europe, 
while  concurrently  pursuing  a  series 
of  missile  defense  programs — Sen¬ 
tinel,  Safeguard,  Star  Wars — aimed  at 
defeating,  or  at  least  diminishing  the 
effects  of,  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  itself. 

To  punish,  in  accordance  with  the 
infamous  mutual  assured  destruction 


(MAD)  concept,  we  fielded  a  triad  of 
offensive  nuclear  capabilities — long- 
range  bombers,  land-based  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles  and  missile¬ 
launching  submarines — in  numbers 
sufficient,  even  after  absorbing  a  So¬ 
viet  attack,  to  reduce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  a  nuclear  wasteland. 

Both  efforts  were  enormously  ex¬ 
pensive,  whence  repeated  efforts  by 
each  theory's  proponents  to  scrap  the 
other's  development  programs  and 
concentrate  fiscal  and  developmental 
resources  solely  on  their  own.  Denial 
advocates  disparaged  MAD  as  a  fun¬ 
damentally  immoral  concept  and  one, 
moreover,  risking  the  nation's  safety 
on  a  dangerously  fragile  belief  in  a  po¬ 
tential  adversary's  rationality  in  crisis. 

For  their  part,  pointing  out  that 
striking  a  stationary  target  on  the 
Earth's  surface  always  would  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  cheaper  than  hitting  one  miles 
above  the  planet  moving  at  thousands 
of  feet  per  second,  punishment  propo¬ 
nents  insisted  that  pursuing  a  missile 
defense  sufficiently  impenetrable  to 
dissuade  a  committed  aggressor  was  a 
prescription  for  bankruptcy.  More¬ 
over,  they  attacked  denial  advocates 
for  reliance  on  equally  unreal  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  enemy. 

In  the  end,  neither  view  entirely  pre¬ 
vailed  from  a  programmatic  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  the  debate  gradually  sub¬ 
sided.  Meanwhile,  the  long-anticipated 
implosion  of  the  Soviet  imperium  radi¬ 
cally  reduced  the  perceived  threat  of 
great  power  conflict,  whence  the  recent, 
though  still  unratified,  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Fed¬ 


eration,  significantly  reducing  both  na¬ 
tions'  strategic  nuclear  arsenals. 

Ironically,  however,  the  rise  of  inter¬ 
national  terrorism  during  the  past 
decade  has  begun  to  revive  the  deter- 
rence-by-denial-or-punishment  debate 
but  in  strategic  circumstances  even 
more  complicated  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  during  the  Cold  War.  That  added 
complication  in  part  reflects  techno¬ 
logical  change  but  even  more  the  in¬ 
trinsic  difficulty  of  deterring  stateless 
terrorists  with  messianic  ambitions 
and  few  scruples. 

The  technological  problem  arises 
largely  from  continuing  miniaturiza¬ 
tion,  enabling  more  and  more  destruc¬ 
tive  power  to  be  delivered  by  smaller, 
hence  more  portable  and  concealable, 
devices,  coupled  with  continuing  pro¬ 
liferation  of  the  knowledge  needed  to 
construct  them.  The  discovery  in  No¬ 
vember  of  explosive  devices  built  into 
printer  cartridges  on  aircraft  bound 
for  the  United  States  is  only  the  latest 
indicator  of  how  difficult  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  deny  such  threats  access  to  their 
intended  targets.  We  were  very  lucky. 

On  the  other  hand,  deterring  such 
activities  by  the  threat  of  punishment 
has  become  no  easier.  To  succeed,  such 
a  retaliatory  threat  must  be  aimed 
at  something  the  potential  attacker 
values  more  than  his  own  objectives. 
Nation-states  present  such  hostages. 
Apart  from  their  lives,  terrorists  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  world's  ungoverned  spaces 
and  free  to  migrate  among  them,  as 
al  Qaeda  seems  to  be  doing,  present 
almost  none. 

Meanwhile,  having  invaded  Iraq  es¬ 
sentially  to  deny,  and  Afghanistan  ef- 
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fectively  to  punish,  we  have  since  dis¬ 
covered  both  enterprises  to  be  vastly 
more  expensive  than  their  authors  ex¬ 
pected  and  almost  certainly  more 
costly  in  lives  and  treasure  than  any 
damage  those  whom  we  invaded  con¬ 
ceivably  could  have  inflicted  during 
the  same  period. 

It  is  that  conundrum  that  has  led 
some  to  predict  persistent,  low-inten¬ 
sity  conflict  as  far  out  as  the  eye  can 
see,  and  they  could  be  right.  Certainly 
nothing  we  have  done  so  far  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  decisive  deterrent  ef- 


Wars  change  armies.  So  do  the 
adaptations  that  follow.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  1971,  assigned  to 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  then  went 
to  the  newly  formed  2nd  Ranger  Bat¬ 
talion  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  What  I  did 
not  realize  fully  at  the  time  was  that  I 
had  become  part  of  a  set  of  large-scale 
institutional  reforms  that  would  fun¬ 
damentally  change  the  Army.  Those 
who  signed  on  after  the  mid-1980s 
may  not  fully  understand  what  it  took 
to  create  the  Army  they  joined.  Thus 
they  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  set 
of  institutional  adaptations  that  will  be 
required  of  their  generation  to  keep 
the  Army  strong  and  ready. 

The  Army  that  I  entered  had  been 
fighting  the  Vietnam  War,  still  the 
longest  conflict  in  our  history — 25 
years  from  President  Harry  S  Truman's 
authorization  of  military  assistance  in 
September  1950  to  Saigon's  fall  in  April 
1975.  The  Vietnam  War  nearly  broke 
the  Army.  In  his  book  Certain  Victor}/: 
The  U.S.  Army  in  the  Gulf  War,  Robert 
Scales  summarizes  the  Army's  state  at 
that  time:  “Forty  percent  of  the  Army  in 
Europe  confessed  to  drug  use.  ...  In 
certain  units,  conditions  neared  mutiny. 
...  The  Army  reluctantly  accepted 
markedly  lower-quality  soldiers  [which 
resulted  in  lower  discipline  and  train¬ 
ing  standards].  ...  Manning  and  train¬ 
ing  shortfalls  combined  to  make  only  4 
of  13  active  component  divisions  com- 


fect  on  those  who  wish  us  ill. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  oblig¬ 
ation  to  make  their  task  easier  by 
overinvesting  in  efforts — whether  to 
deny  or  punish — that  end  by  costing 
us  more  than  our  enemies.  That  way 
lies  no  deterrence  at  all. 


Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regu¬ 
larly  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Constitution.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  November  14,  2010, 
Lawton  Constitution  and  is  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  author. 


bat-ready."  The  NCO  Corps  was  deci¬ 
mated  by  the  war,  and  the  absence  of 
solid  sergeant  leadership  exacerbated 
the  problems  in  units.  Trust  between 
the  generations  of  leaders  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  military  and  civilian  leaders 
eroded,  as  BG  Douglas  Kinnard's  The 
War  Managers:  American  Generals  Reflect 
on  Vietnam  aptly  describes.  The  Officer 
Corps  itself,  Richard  Gabriel  and  Paul 
Savage  concluded  in  Crisis  in  Command: 
Mismanagement  in  the  Army,  needed 
“significant  reform  . . .  [and  had]  severe 
[negative]  behavioral  and  ethical  ten¬ 
dencies."  I  had  joined  a  hollow  Army. 

The  Army  had  to  reinvent  itself.  The 
road  to  recovery,  long  and  difficult,  re¬ 
quired  an  intergenerational  Army  vi¬ 
sion  based  upon  hard-nosed  reality, 
aimed  at  fixing  the  specific  problems 
resulting  from  the  Vietnam  War  and 
preparing  for  the  future — a  vision  for¬ 
mulated  and  espoused  by  senior  lead¬ 
ers  but  informed  and  supported  by  ju¬ 
nior  leaders,  officers  and  sergeants. 
Recovery  also  included  sets  of  institu¬ 
tional  and  cultural  reforms  that  trans¬ 
lated  the  vision  into  reality.  Again, 
these  reforms  required  intergenera¬ 
tional  cooperation.  Senior  Army  lead¬ 
ers  wrote  new  doctrine;  designed, 
promulgated  and  enforced  new  insti¬ 
tutional  systems;  and  taught  junior 
leaders  not  only  how  to  execute  the 
new  doctrine  and  systems  but  also 
why  doing  so  was  vital  to  the  Army's 
future. 

This  era  of  recovery  gave  birth  to 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine;  the  Non¬ 


commissioned  Officer  Education  Sys¬ 
tem;  the  select-train-promote  approach 
to  officer  and  sergeant  management; 
a  performance-oriented  training  ap¬ 
proach  that  included  tasks,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  standards  for  individual, 
leader  and  collective  training;  a  new 
training  management  system  that  re¬ 
quired  intergenerational  analysis  of 
training  deficiencies  and  associated 
training  programs;  the  combat  train¬ 
ing  centers  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  and 
Fort  Polk,  La.,  as  well  as  the  battle 
command  training  program  for  senior 
commanders  and  their  staffs;  and  the 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies. 
This  era  also  gave  birth  to  renewed 
civil-military  cooperation  among  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  Congress  that 
resulted  not  only  in  supporting  the 
doctrine  and  institutional  reforms  but 
also  in  creating  the  volunteer  Army 
and  fielding  five  important  pieces 
of  equipment:  the  Abrams  tank,  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  the  Apache 
and  Black  Hawk  helicopters,  and  the 
Patriot  air  defense  missile  system. 

These  institutional  and  cultural 
shifts,  aimed  at  the  specific  problems 
resulting  from  fighting  a  25-year  war, 
created  the  Army  that  executed  opera¬ 
tions  in  Grenada,  Panama  and  the  first 
Gulf  War.  Even  as  it  reduced  in  size, 
this  Army  executed  operations  in 
Haiti,  Somalia,  Bosnia  and  Kosovo 
and  maintained  its  strategic  presence 
around  the  world.  This  is  the  Army 
that  was  in  existence  on  9/11  and  has 
changed  its  organizational  design,  ap¬ 
proach  to  training  and  operational 
doctrine  under  the  pressure  of  war. 
This  is  the  Army  that — together  with 
its  sister  services,  allies,  partners  and 
government  civilians — saved  the  na¬ 
tion  from  defeat  in  Iraq,  is  poised  to 
do  the  same  in  Afghanistan,  and  will 
carry  the  fight  to  our  enemies  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be  and  as  long  as  our 
strategic  interests  demand  it. 

Because  of  excellent  military  leader¬ 
ship,  dedicated  soldiers,  and  attentive 
executive  and  legislative  civilian  lead¬ 
ership,  even  after  10  years  of  war,  to¬ 
day's  Army  is  nowhere  near  the  state  it 
was  in  after  the  Vietnam  War.  An  en¬ 
counter  with  any  soldier  or  leader  will 
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confirm  the  strength  and  resiliency  of 
our  Army  as  well  as  its  professionalism 
and  commitment.  Today's  conflicts  are 
not  over,  but  some  of  their  long-term 
effects  on  the  Army  are  clear:  multiple 
rotations  made  by  an  Army  that  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  size  as  it  was  at  the 
war's  start;  a  "road  to  war"  training 
focus  based  on  conflicts  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan;  officers  and  sergeants 
delaying  school  or  not  attending  at 
all;  worn  equipment;  new  equipment 
fielded  in  the  haste  of  war;  over¬ 
reliance  on  contractors;  the  erosion  of 
the  Army's  generating  force;  soldiers 
suffering  from  the  signature  wound  of 
this  war,  traumatic  brain  injury  (TBI); 
and  the  effects  of  post-traumatic  stress 
(PTS)  on  soldiers,  leaders,  spouses,  chil¬ 
dren  and  extended  families,  among 
others.  Compounding  these  stresses  is 
the  amount  of  information  bombarding 
leaders  via  e-mail  and  other  means  of 
instant  communication  and  the  24/7 
attitude  that  war  engenders.  The  Army 
is  lucky  to  have  civilian  and  military 
leaders  who  acknowledge  these  effects 
and  are  implementing  programs  to  ad¬ 
dress  them,  but  the  future  of  the  Army 
is  not  assured. 

The  effects  of  prolonged  war  will  be 
felt  in  the  Army  for  decades  to  come. 
Addressing  them  will  require  a  set  of 
long-term  institutional  and  cultural 
reforms  nested  within  a  coherent  vi¬ 
sion  and  fueled  by  two  important  dia¬ 
logues:  an  extensive  intergenerational 
dialogue  within  the  Army  and  a  facts- 
based  civil-military  one  external  to  the 
Army.  The  extensive  array  of  innova¬ 
tive  programs  that  the  Army  has  un¬ 
dertaken  even  as  we  are  fighting  is 
impressive.  These  innovations  have 
helped  to  create  a  civil-military  dia¬ 
logue  and  to  fix  war  effects,  but  they 
will  not  be  sufficient. 

The  Army  force  generation  (ARFOR- 
GEN)  model  and  training  manual  have 
begun  adapting  the  Army's  approach 
to  training  and  training  management  to 
current  realities.  The  adaptation  is  in¬ 
complete,  however.  The  Army's  operat¬ 
ing  style  in  combat  requires  increased 
decentralization  and  demands  more 
initiative  of  leaders.  The  Army's  train¬ 
ing  style — its  road-to-war  methodol¬ 
ogy — is  centralized  and  leaves  less 


room  for  leader  initiative.  The  future  of 
the  Army  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  we  retain. 

The  Army's  personnel  management 
system  has  made  big  changes  to  adapt 
to  ARFORGEN  as  well  as  fill  many 
new  demands  for  multinational  head¬ 
quarters  and  remissioned  units  like  ad¬ 
vise  and  assist  brigades.  These  changes, 
however,  have  not  recognized  the 
"new  normal"  for  personnel  manage¬ 
ment:  ongoing  combat  and  partner¬ 
building  operations  that  will  continu¬ 
ally  result  in  unforeseen  new  demands 
on  assignment  requirements  and  high¬ 
er  demand  for  leaders — the  new  "high- 
demand /low-density"  skill  category; 
expanded  leader  development  experi¬ 
ences  associated  with  growing  more 
adaptive  and  culturally  attuned  lead¬ 
ers;  and  continued  overseas  presence 
requirements — all  in  addition  to  rebal¬ 
ancing  the  generating  and  sustaining 
force,  sending  leaders  to  schools,  and 
filling  units  in  the  operating  force. 

The  officer  and  noncommissioned 
officer  education  systems  have 
done  well  in  adapting  their  programs 
of  instruction  over  the  past  few  years 
in  terms  of  the  technical  skills,  man¬ 
agerial  competencies  and  leadership 
requirements  of  today's  leaders.  Two 
deficiencies  remain:  First,  the  Army 
must  figure  out  a  way  to  "retro-edu- 
cate"  those  leaders  who  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  professional  develop¬ 
ment  schools  because  of  war  rotations. 
Certainly,  the  fighting  skills  and  com¬ 
bat  leadership  of  these  men  and 
women  are  unparalleled.  Equally  cer¬ 
tain,  the  set  of  technical,  managerial 
and  leadership  skills  they  will  need  as 
their  responsibilities  grow  is  larger 
than  the  set  learned  in  combat.  Sec¬ 
ond,  program-of-instruction  upgrades 
remain  deficient  in  addressing  one  of 
the  Army's  core,  enduring  leadership 
challenges — the  effects  of  TBI  and  PTS 
on  soldiers  and  families,  effects  that 
sometimes  do  not  emerge  for  years 
and  often  display  differently  as  time 
goes  on.  Dealing  with  these  effects  is 
neither  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Army's  medical  and  chaplain  commu¬ 
nities  nor  of  family  programs.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  Army  leaders — 


the  effects  of  TBI  and  PTS  will  emerge 
in  soldiers  who  will  become  leaders  as 
well  as  in  current  leaders  as  they  grow 
in  rank  and  responsibility,  affecting 
Army  units  well  into  the  next  decades. 

Worn  equipment  must  be  refur¬ 
bished  and  replaced,  mixed  fleets  must 
be  rationalized  over  time,  and  out¬ 
dated  equipment  must  be  improved  or 
replaced.  The  Army  has  done  wonders 
with  rapid  fielding  initiatives  to  meet 
battlefield  requirements.  Even  if  equip¬ 
ment  is  properly  maintained,  however, 
combat  wears  equipment  out  faster 
than  peacetime  training — and  often  at 
rates  and  in  ways  no  one  can  antici¬ 
pate.  Recapitalizing  the  fleet,  especially 
in  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity,  will  require 
ingenuity  and  resolve — ingenuity  be¬ 
cause  old  ways  of  doing  business  must 
give  way  to  even  more  efficient  and  ef¬ 
fective  methods  than  the  Army  has  al¬ 
ready  designed  and  executed  during 
the  war,  and  resolve  because,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  innovative  one  is,  the  fiscal 
cost  will  be  high. 

All  military  and  civilian  leaders  now 
recognize  that  the  Army's  generating 
and  sustaining  forces  have  been  gutted 
to  staff  10  years  of  continual  combat. 
Reversing  this  trend  will  not  be  a 
return  to  the  “glory  days"  of  the  1980s; 
rather,  the  institutional  processes,  sys¬ 
tems  and  organizations  that  generate 
and  sustain  the  Army's  fielded  forces 
must  be  rethought.  The  focus  can  no 
longer  be  how  the  Army  runs,  but  how 
the  Army  should  run.  This  rethinking 
has  already  begun,  and  change  within 
the  various  headquarters  is  under  way. 
Yet  the  understandable  and  necessary 
focus  on  fielding  and  sustaining  an 
Army  at  war  has  stalled  fundamen¬ 
tal  institutional  reform.  As  operations 
wind  down,  the  Army  is  turning  to 
this  reformation  task.  It  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  one.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
adaptations  necessary  during  the  war 
have  had  unintended  consequences. 
These  must  also  be  addressed. 

Two  other  factors  will  complicate 
the  Army's  recovery.  First,  the  period 
of  post- Vietnam  War  recovery,  1975  to 
1990,  was  a  period  of  relative  peace 
and  stability.  Almost  every  observer  of 
the  strategic  environment  agrees  that 
the  next  15  years  will  be  anything  but 
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peaceful  and  stable.  As  recent  terrorist 
attempts  in  France  and  America  and 
the  threats  from  Yemen  have  shown, 
al  Qaeda  and  its  affiliates  will  not  sim¬ 
ply  fade  away,  even  when  operations 
in  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  theaters 
are  ended.  The  recent  Quadrenial  De¬ 
fense  Review;  the  November /Decem¬ 
ber  2010  special  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
recent  books  by  Kenneth  Pollack, 
Joshua  Ramo,  Michael  Horowitz  and 
Thomas  Friedman;  and  any  number  of 
other  sources  outline  a  changing,  am¬ 
biguous  and  dangerous  future.  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Robert  M.  Gates  has 
said  that  helping  "other  countries  bet¬ 
ter  provide  for  their  own  security  will 
be  a  key  and  enduring  test  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  global  leadership  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury."  The  Army's  recovery  will  not  be 
"postwar,"  but  "during  war,"  or  at 
least  during  active  operations — com¬ 
bat,  peacekeeping  and  developmen¬ 
tal — spanning  the  globe.  Second,  the 
period  of  post-Vietnam  War  recovery 
was  also  a  period  of  overall  economic 
growth.  The  next  15  years  may  end  up 
with  similar  growth  for  the  United 
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Boulevard,  Arlington  VA  22201)  or  via 
e-mail  (to  sdaugherty@ausa.org).  For 
additional  information,  please  call  800- 
336-4570,  ext.  226  (toll  free)  or  703-907- 
2627  (direct  dial). 


States,  but  they  certainly  are  not  start¬ 
ing  out  that  way — and  the  global  eco¬ 
nomic  landscape  is  much  different 
from  what  it  was  30  years  ago. 

As  uncertain  as  the  future  might  be, 
this  much  is  clear:  A  long-term  vi¬ 
sion  and  associated  institutional  re¬ 
forms  are  necessary  to  address  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  war  on  the  Army.  Both 
require  an  intergenerational  dialogue, 
and  neither  can  be  executed  by  the 
Army  alone — the  challenge  is  civil-mil¬ 


itary,  requiring  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  cooperation.  The  next  sev¬ 
eral  years  will  be  vital  to  the  Army's 
future.  How  a  nation  recovers  from 
one  war  contains  the  seeds  for  the  kind 
of  strategic  environment  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  faces.  □ 


LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-Iraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Army  FAOs 


By  GEN  William  E.  (Kip)  Ward 

To  the  soldiers  serving  as  foreign  area 
officers  in  our  Army: 

In  today's  environment,  you  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  accomplishment 
of  our  Army's  mission.  But  we,  the 
Army,  could  do  better  to  ensure  that 
you  have  all  the  tools  and  skills  you 
need  to  do  the  best  job  you  can. 


We  have  not  sufficiently  leveraged 
your  experiences  and  expertise  in  the 
Army,  from  its  service  institutions  to 
the  boots  on  the  ground  doing  hard 
work  for  our  nation.  We  have  isolated 
you  much  too  often  outside  the  main¬ 
stream  of  our  Officer  Corps,  despite  the 
fact  that  your  role  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  daily  pursuit  of  our  national 
security  interests.  We  have  sent  you 
and  your  families  to  difficult  and  aus- 
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The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army’s 
professional  education  program  is  designed 
to  identify,  discuss  and  influence  the  out¬ 
come  of  significant  issues  that  affect  the  U.S. 
Army  and  national  defense.  AUSA’s  Institute 
of  Land  Warfare  (ILW)  accomplishes  this  goal 
through  the  sponsorship  of  writing  programs, 
for  which  quality  manuscripts  are  needed. 
(Examples  of  our  publications  are  available  at 
http://www.ausa.org/publications/ilw/ilw_pubs/ 
pages/)  Specifications  can  be  found  at  http:// 
www.ausa.org/publications/ilw/Pages/Writing- 
Program.aspx. 

ILW  would  like  to  invite  you — past  and  pres¬ 
ent  servicemembers,  Army  civilians,  friends 
of  the  Army  and  others  with  an  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  national  defense — to  sub¬ 
mit  a  manuscript  to  one  or  more  of  the  writing 
programs  described  at  right.  Membership  in 
AUSA,  while  always  encouraged,  is  not  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  participation. 


Land  Warfare  Papers 

This  program  is  an  outlet  for  research  on 
defense  and  national  security  issues  that 
will  serve  to  inform  and  influence  opin¬ 
ion  on  defense  matters.  Participation  is 
not  limited  to  AUSA  members  or  service- 
members. 

Landpower  Essay  Series 

The  series  is  designed  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  original  essays  (unpublished  in  print 
or  online)  on  topics  that  will  stimulate 
professional  discussion  and  further  public 
understanding  of  the  landpower  aspects 
of  national  security. 

NCO  Notes 

This  program  is  an  outlet  for  short  piec¬ 
es  written  by  NCOs  (past  and  present) 
for  NCOs  and  others  who  may  benefit 
from  their  experience.  Topics  range  from 
leadership  techniques  to  those  unwritten 
“how-to”  ideas  and  procedures  that  make 
the  Army  work. 
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tere  locations  with  limited  access  to 
quality-of-life  services.  We  have  not  es¬ 
tablished  true  senior-leader  ownership 
and  oversight  of  your  community.  We 
do  not  have  nearly  enough  of  you  to  fill 
all  the  requirements  of  the  geographic 
combatant  commanders,  at  all  levels. 

The  applicants  are  many,  but  we 
have  not  done  enough  to  bring  in 
more  highly  talented  and  motivated 
soldiers  such  as  you.  Hence  we  have 
not  provided  you  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate — and  adequate — military  educa¬ 
tion;  nor  have  we  guided  you  on  sen¬ 
sible  career  progression,  thus  placing 
you  on  the  path  to  early  retirement  or 
prematurely  leaving  the  service. 

We  must  fix  this.  And  we  will. 

As  one  who  also  carries  the  func¬ 
tional  area  (FA)  48  banner — and  having 
worked  in  security  assistance  at  several 
embassy  posts  and  as  the  former 
deputy  commander  of  U.S.  European 
Command  and  current  commander, 
U.S.  Africa  Command  (AFRICOM) — 
I  know  firsthand  the  tremendous  con¬ 
tributions  you  make  in  helping  the 
United  States  pursue  its  national  secu¬ 
rity  objectives. 

Foreign  area  officers  (FAOs)  were 
on  the  front  lines  in  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  after  the  Cold  War,  listen¬ 
ing  and  learning  from  our  new  part¬ 
ners  who  desired  to  break  with  the 
past  and  integrate  with  the  West.  In 
many  cases,  Army  FAOs  were  the  pri¬ 
mary  boots  on  the  ground,  working 
within  the  U.S.  Embassies  to  establish 
and  develop  important  strategic  rela¬ 
tionships  with  military  leaders,  some 
of  whom  were  apprehensive  and 
needed  time  to  change  deeply  held  at¬ 
titudes  towards  us.  Your  predecessors 
did  the  right  thing,  exercised  patience 
and  sustained  the  long-term  view.  The 
results  would  not  be  seen  for  a  dec¬ 
ade,  but  they  would  come.  Some  of 
our  staunchest  supporters,  such  as 
Poland,  who  stood  by  us  during  Op¬ 
eration  Iraqi  Freedom,  did  so  in  part 
because  of  the  groundwork  of  Army 
FAOs. 

Today,  as  Africa  has  grown  in  strate¬ 
gic  importance  to  the  United  States, 
Army  FAOs  are  once  again  doing  the 
hard  work  on  the  ground  to  build  the 
same  types  of  relationships.  The  pur¬ 


poses  are  different,  as  many  African 
nations  are  seeking  to  remove  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  post-independence  strife  and 
establish  good  governance,  effective 
institutions,  and  a  security  sector  that 
confronts  an  array  of  nonconventional 
threats  including  violent  extremism, 
poverty  and  environmental  degrada¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  approach  is  the  same, 
sustaining  a  long-term  view  that  fos¬ 
ters  the  development  of  needed  secu¬ 
rity  capacity  over  time,  while  helping 
partner-nations  sustain  sufficient  sta¬ 
bility  and  freedom  from  violence  to  al¬ 
low  progress. 


In  many  of  these  nations,  FAOs  are 
the  only  boots  on  the  ground,  the 
joint  commander's  only  eyes  and  ears 
inside  our  country  teams,  and  the  U.S. 
ambassador's  link  to  host-nation  mili¬ 
taries  and  combatant  commands.  Yet 
every  strategic  and  operational  plan, 
security  assistance  activity  and  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  partner-nation  has  an  FAO 
thumbprint  on  it,  either  as  the  primary 
in-country  subject-matter  expert  or  as 
the  liaison  to  the  ambassador  working 
to  gain  concurrence  and  approval. 
FAOs  serving  in  combatant  command 
headquarters.  The  Joint  Staff  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
equally  important — they  lend  exper¬ 
tise,  experience  and  sometimes  a  nec¬ 
essary  degree  of  sanity  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  and  operations. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  put  it:  You 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  team. 

So  what  do  we  need  to  change,  and 
why? 


First  and  foremost,  the  very  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  FAO  (functional  area  48),  as 
described  in  the  current  Department  of 
the  Army  (DA)  Pamphlet  600-3  Com¬ 
missioned  Officer  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Career  Management,  is  out  of 
date.  The  purpose  is  right:  "Army  For¬ 
eign  Area  Officers  are  Soldiers  who  are 
regionally  focused  experts  in  political- 
military  operations  with  advanced 
language  skills,  cultural  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  ability  to  advise  senior 
military  and  civilian  strategic  decision¬ 
makers  in  an  era  of  persistent  con¬ 
flict."  But  the  following  functions  are 
incomplete: 

■  Advise  senior  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  leaders  as  political-military  officers. 

■  Engage  foreign  military  leaders, 
personnel  and  government  officials  to 
help  build  partnership  capacity  and 
facilitate  foreign  military  training  and 
exercises. 

■  Train  future  leaders  as  instructors 
at  U.S.  service  academies  and  schools 
as  well  as  international  military  schools. 

These  functions  reflect  an  outmoded 
focus  on  security  assistance  programs, 
defined  as  foreign  military  sales  (FMS), 
foreign  military  financing  (FMF),  and 
international  military  education  and 
training.  The  primary  roles  that  FAOs 
traditionally  played  were  related  to 
FMS  and  FMF  in  the  partner-nations' 
portfolios  and  provision  of  prospec¬ 
tive  future  partner  military  leaders 
to  attend  U.S.  military  schools.  This 
demand-driven  approach  meant  that 
distribution  of  FAOs  was  prioritized 
according  to  the  largest  portfolios. 

DA  Pamphlet  600-3  acknowledges 
that  FAOs  are  "often  the  sole  Army 
and/or  Department  of  Defense  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  foreign  countries,"  which 
means  the  functional  portfolio  must  be 
expanded  to  include  all  that  provides 
added  value  to  the  geographic  com¬ 
batant  commands — building  relation¬ 
ships,  establishing  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  planning,  coordinating  access  to 
host-nation  facilities  to  support  U.S. 
military  operations,  and  serving  as  li¬ 
aison  officers  to  deployed  U.S.  forces 
in  country. 

This  approach  works.  There  have 
been  several  instances  in  Africa  when 
major  or  lieutenant  colonel  attaches 
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working  alone  within  an  embassy  have 
greatly  advanced  our  relationships 
with  partner  militaries  through  their 
language  skills,  cultural  immersion 
and  social  acuity.  The  best  are  often 
embraced  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
partner  military  and  are  sometimes 
granted  special  honors  as  they  depart. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  within  DoD  after  serving  in  an  em¬ 
bassy.  The  majority  of  jobs  are  at 
agency  level,  such  as  in  the  policy  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  or  in  the  Defense  Security  Coop¬ 
eration  Agency.  You  can  add  far  greater 
value  on  The  Joint  Staff  as  a  regional 
expert  among  any  of  the  J  codes,  even  J- 
8.  Or  you  should  have  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  lead  divisions  in  combatant  com¬ 
mands  or  Army  major  commands 
where  your  foreign  area  expertise  is 
highly  valued  and  critical  to  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Agency  jobs  are  interesting,  but 
they  do  not  offer  you  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  an  impact  on  our 
Army  and  on  the  joint  environment. 

Equally  important,  agency  jobs  may 
limit  your  exposure  and  thus  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  to  general- 
officer  level.  Leadership  jobs  will  get 
you  there,  and  we  need  more  FAOs  to 
compete  for  general  officer.  We  need 
experienced  (also  accrued  from  time 
in  military  formations)  FAOs  running 
our  largest  security  assistance  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  those  in  Egypt,  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  We  need 
FAOs  who  understand  well  how  the 
Army  and  joint  commands  run,  who 
know  how  to  articulate  and  develop 
programs  and  activities  that  help  our 
partners  reach  their  security  goals. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  change 
is  how  you  have  become  far  too  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  Army  with¬ 
out  sufficient  ownership  and  over¬ 
sight.  It  is  not  that  the  functional  area 
is  placed  in  the  separate  operational 
support  career  field  along  with  acqui¬ 
sition  (FA  51)  as  some  have  alleged;  it 
is  that,  because  you  are  operating  in 
distant  locations  with  limited  direct 
contact  with  the  Army,  you  are  too 
easily  "out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind." 

I  saw  this  firsthand  when  I  served 
as  the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Military 
Coopera tion-Egypt.  This  security  as¬ 


sistance  office  was  of  good  size  and 
served  a  critically  important  mission 
for  our  nation,  developing  the  secu¬ 
rity  capacity  of  a  crucial  Middle  East 
partner.  I  had  several  Army  FAOs 
serving  in  my  organization.  While 
they  enjoyed  their  jobs  and  felt  like 
they  were  making  a  difference,  they 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  their  ca¬ 
reers  had  been  sidelined.  Some  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the 
field — not  unusual  given  that  most 
were  junior  field  grades  facing  key  ca¬ 
reer-decision  points.  No  one  at  the 
Army  or  joint  levels  established  senior 
leader  ownership,  oversight  and  vi¬ 
sion.  As  their  chief,  I  mentored  them, 
but  never  enough  given  my  brief  20- 
month  tour. 

When  I  assumed  command  of  U.S. 
Africa  Command,  I  took  full  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  48J  (Sub-Saharan  Africa) 
community  and  the  48Gs  working 
North  African  issues.  I  endeavored  to 
monitor  the  movement  of  these  officers 
through  jobs  on  the  country  teams  and 
in  the  AFRICOM  headquarters  to  es¬ 
tablish  stability  and  a  sense  of  progres¬ 
sion.  But  this  cannot — nor  should  it — 
be  done  by  the  combatant  commanders 
alone,  and  the  sendee  component  com¬ 
mands  onlv  have  limited  ability  to 
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help.  Ultimately,  Big  Army  needs  to  do 
this  for  the  totality  of  the  FAO  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  third  thing  we  need  to  do  better 
is  to  standardize  your  entrv-level 
orientation.  A  key  phrase  in  DA  Pam¬ 
phlet  600-3  describes  FAOs  as  "re¬ 
gionally  focused  experts  in  political- 
military  operations  with  advanced 
language  skills  [and]  cultural  under¬ 
standing."  Yet  your  training,  educa¬ 
tion  and  cultural  awareness  are  not 
standardized,  even  for  FAOs  working 
together  in  an  embassy.  For  example, 
if  you  are  assigned  as  an  attache,  your 
training  is  managed  by  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  while  security  as¬ 
sistance  officers  are  managed  by  the 
Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency. 
These  represent  two  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  standards — one  provides  ade¬ 
quate  language  training,  and  the  other 
does  not.  One  provides  defensive  dri¬ 
ving  skills  training — vital  in  some  na¬ 


tions — and  the  other  does  not.  These 
inconsistencies  are  confusing  and  frus¬ 
trating  to  our  partners  in  the  country' 
teams,  and  they  hamper  the  mission. 

We  need  to  rethink  this.  All  FAOs 
should  have  a  common  set  of  required 
skills  in  order  to  operate  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  should  not  be  driven  by 
agencies  and  funding  streams,  but  by 
the  mission. 

The  fourth  thing  is  to  do  more  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  skills  and  expertise  of  FAOs 
within  the  total  force.  We  need  more 
FAOs  embedded  among  our  doctrine 
writers,  schoolhouses,  and  operations 
and  exercise  planners.  We  also  need  a 
better  process  for  collecting,  archiving 
and  disseminating  corporate  knowl¬ 
edge  about  foreign  societies  for  opera¬ 
tional  use. 

We  should  institute  a  new  program 
or  military  occupational  specialty  se¬ 
ries  for  foreign  area  noncommissioned 
officers.  We  are  increasingly  finding 
that  NCOs  are  performing  important 
FAO-like  work  in  key  partner  nations. 
We  need  to  offer  them  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  training,  education  and  career 
management  as  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  so  that  they  can  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive. 

We  can  correct  all  of  this;  we  simply 
need  to  move  forward  and  figure  it 
out.  In  the  meantime,  this  general 
greatly  appreciates  all  the  work  you 
do  in  support  of  our  nation.  When  I 
look  at  my  sendee  in  U.S.  Africa  Com¬ 
mand,  U.S.  European  Command  and 
other  high-level  headquarters,  all  ac¬ 
complishments,  achievements  and  re¬ 
lationships  had  the  involvement  of  an 
FAO  somewhere.  We  simply  can't  do 
our  jobs  without  you. 

As  a  loyal  member  and  customer  of 
the  FAO  community,  I  thank  you  for 
your  sendee  under  difficult  condi¬ 
tions.  Army  Strong!  □ 

COL  Thomas  P.  Galvin  and  LTC  Laura 
Varhola  contributed  to  this  article. 


GEN  William  E.  (Kip)  Ward  became  the 
first  commander  of  U.S.  Africa  Com¬ 
mand  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  2007. 
Previously,  he  was  deputy  commander. 
Headquarters,  U.S.  European  Com¬ 
mand,  Stuttgart. 
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AUSA  ANNUAL  MEETING  &  EXPOSITION 

A  Professional  Development  Forum 
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ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  LAND  WARFARE 


SHOWS  IN  THE  WORLD... 


...IS  GETTING  EVEN  LARGER 


Join  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  and  be  a  part  of  the  action! 

The  2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  will  feature  over  700,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space  and  will 
occupy  the  entire  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center.  By  joining  AUSA's  Sustaining  Membership 
Program,  your  company  will  have  a  chance  to  book  exhibit  space  a  full  year  in  advance.  Contact  us 
today  and  discover  what  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  can  do  for  your  business. 

AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program:  Supporting  the  Army-Industry  Partnership 


Over  33,000  attendees  including 
senior  military  leaders 


500  exhibitors  including  the  top 
defense  manufacturers  in  the  world 


Recognized  as  one  of  the  largest 
land  warfare  expositions  worldwide 


Medal  of  Honor 
recipient  SSG 
Salvatore  A. 
Giunta,  173rd 
Airborne  Brigade 
Combat  Team, 
rings  the  opening 
bell  at  the  New 
York  Stock 
Exchange  in 
November  in 
New  York  City. 


would  give  this  back  in  a  sec 
ond,"  said  SSG  Salvatore 


(Sal)  A.  Giunta,  'do  have  my 
friends  with  me  right  now.  . . . 
If  I'm  a  hero,  every  man  that  stands 
around  me,  every  woman,  in  the 
military,  everyone  who  goes  into 
the  unknown  is  a  hero.  . . 

With  those  words,  the  nation's  newest 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient  confirmed  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama's  assessment  of  him  as  "a  soldier 
as  humble  as  he  is  heroic,"  during  a  press 


President  Obama 
applauds  SSG 
during  a 
Medal  of  Honor 
award  ceremony 
at  the  White  House 
in  November. 
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U.S.  Army /Monica  King 


During  his  November  17  induction  into  the  Pentagon  Hall  of  Heroes,  commemorating  Medal  of  Honor  recip¬ 
ients,  SSG  Giunta  and  his  wife,  Jennifer,  unveil  the  plaque  honoring  the  Medal  of  Honor  awardees  for  valor 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Flanking  them  (from  left)  are  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  John  M.  McHugh,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.,  and  SMA  Kenneth  O.  Preston. 


SSG  Giunta  and  Jennifer  Giunta 
talk  with  Pentagon  Chaplain  COL 
Daniel  Minjares  during  a  visit  to 
the  Memorial  Chapel  in  October. 
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conference  following  an  award  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  in  November.  SSG  Giunta,  of  U.S.  Army  Europe's 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  Combat  Team  based  in  Vicenza, 
Italy,  is  the  first  living  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
nation's  highest  military  honor,  in  nearly  40  years. 

In  addition  to  his  family— mother,  father,  wife,  sister  and 
brother— and  the  President  and  First  Lady,  the  families  of 
two  of  his  comrades  killed  in  Afghanistan's  Korengal  Val¬ 
ley,  site  of  his  heroism  in  October  2007,  honored  SSG 
Giunta  with  their  presence.  Among  the  dignitaries  in  atten¬ 
dance  were  previous  Medal  of  Honor  recipients;  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates;  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Adm.  Mike  Mullen;  Secretary 
of  the  Army  John  M.  McHugh;  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey 
Jr.;  and  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  U.S. 

Army  MG  Douglas  L.  Carver. 

SSG  Giunta's  Medal  of  Honor  cita¬ 
tion  reads: 


Specialist  Salvatore  A.  Giunta  distin¬ 
guished  himself  conspicuously  by  gal¬ 
lantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 


life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  an 
armed  enemy  in  the  Korengal  Valley,  Afghanistan,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  2007.  While  conducting  a  patrol  as  team  leader  with 
Company  B,  2d  Battalion  (Airborne),  503d  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  Specialist  Giunta  and  his  team  were  navigating 
through  harsh  terrain  when  they  were  ambushed  by  a  well- 
armed  and  well-coordinated  insurgent  force.  While  under 
heavy  enemy  fire.  Specialist  Giunta  immediately  sprinted  to¬ 
wards  cover  and  engaged  the  enemy.  Seeing  that  his  squad 
leader  had  fallen  and  believing  that  he  had  been  injured. 
Specialist  Giunta  exposed  himself  to  withering  enemy  fire 
and  raced  towards  his  squad  leader,  helped  him  to  cover. 
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U.S.  Army/PFC  Jeremy  Bratt 


SSG  Giunta  and  Jennifer  Giunta  receive  a  standing  ovation  at  the  New  York  Jets  Military 
Appreciation  Day,  November  21,  at  New  Meadowlands  Stadium  in  East  Rutherford,  N.J. 


and  administered  medical  aid.  While  administering  first  aid, 
enemy  fire  struck  Specialist  Giunta's  body  armor  and  his 
secondary  weapon.  Without  regard  to  the  ongoing  fire.  Spe¬ 
cialist  Giunta  engaged  the  enemy  before  prepping  and 
throwing  grenades,  using  the  explosions  for  cover  in  order  to 
conceal  his  position.  Attempting  to  reach  additional 
wounded  fellow  soldiers  who  were  separated  from  the 
squad.  Specialist  Giunta  and  his  team  encountered  a  barrage 
of  enemy  fire  that  forced  them  to  the  ground.  The  team  con¬ 
tinued  forward  and  upon  reaching  the  wounded  soldiers, 
Specialist  Giunta  realized  that  another  soldier  was  still  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  element.  Specialist  Giunta  then  advanced  for¬ 
ward  on  his  own  initiative.  As  he  crested  the  top  of  a  hill,  he 
observed  two  insurgents  carrying  away  an  American  soldier. 
He  immediately  engaged  the  enemy,  killing  one  and  wound¬ 
ing  the  other.  Upon  reaching  the  wounded  soldier,  he  began 
to  provide  medical  aid,  as  his  squad  caught  up  and  provided 
security.  Specialist  Giunta's  unwavering  courage,  selfless¬ 
ness,  and  decisive  leadership  while  under  extreme  enemy 
fire  were  integral  to  his  platoon's  ability  to  defeat  an  enemy 
ambush  and  recover  a  fellow  American  soldier  from  the  en¬ 
emy.  Specialist  Salvatore  A.  Giunta's  extraordinary  heroism 
and  selflessness  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  military  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  Company  B,  2d  Battalion 
(Airborne),  503d  Infantry  Regiment,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 


Recollections  of  the  firefight  were  blurry,  SSG 
Giunta  explained.  Not  until  the  men  were  back 
at  the  combat  outpost — a  trek  of  more  than  an 
hour — did  they  begin  to  put  the  separate  pieces 
of  the  puzzle  together.  The  platoon's  medic, 
SPC  Hugo  Mendoza,  had  been  killed  in  the  fire- 
fight.  SGT  Joshua  Brennan  died  on  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  table.  Another  five  members  of  the 
platoon  were  wounded. 

Company  B's  commander,  then-CPT  Dan  Kearney,  de¬ 
cided  to  nominate  SSG  Giunta  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  the 
same  night  as  the  ambush. 

The  day  after  the  White  House  ceremony,  SSG  Giunta  was 
inducted  into  the  Pentagon's  Hall  of  Heroes,  opened  and 
dedicated  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1968  to  honor 
Medal  of  Honor  awardees.  The  names  of  the  more  than 
3,400  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  are  posted  there. 

SSG  Giunta  is  a  seven-year  veteran  from  Hiawatha, 
Iowa.  He  first  deployed  to  Afghanistan  at  the  age  of  18  and 
received  a  Purple  Heart  during  that  tour.  He  contemplated 
separating  from  the  Army  but,  like  five  other  members  of 
First  Platoon,  was  stop-lossed  and  returned  to  Afghanistan 
for  15  months.  He  now  says  he  "became  a  man  in  the 
Army."  Although  reluctant  to  accept  credit,  he  gives 
it  freely,  lauding  the  men  of  "Battle  Company"  and  de¬ 
scribing  his  wife,  Jennifer,  as  his  "rock,"  who  keeps  him 
grounded.  ^ 
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The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 


BECOME  A  HERO 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 


HERO 


The  Hero  Miles  program  is  grateful  to  our  generous  partners,  including: 

AirTran  Airways  *  Alaska  Airlines  *  American  Airlines  *  Continental  Airlines  ★  Delta  Air  Lines 
Frontier  Airlines  *  Midwest  Airlines  *  Northwest  Airlines  *  United  Airlines  ★  US  Airways 


Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org. 
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Army  Aviation’s  Return 


By  BG  Anthony  G.  Crutchfield 


n  April  2009,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
M.  Gates  and  GEN  Martin  Dempsey, 
commander  of  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  vis¬ 
ited  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence  (USAACE)  and  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  to  as¬ 
sess  the  center's  flight  training  program  and 
the  installation's  supporting  infrastructure. 
After  touring  Fort  Rucker  and  meeting  with 
USAACE  and  garrison  leaders,  flight  stu¬ 
dents,  instructor  pilots  (IPs)  and  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  personnel,  the  Secretary  concluded 
his  visit  by  meeting  with  national  and  local 
news  correspondents  at  Cairns  Army  Airfield, 
"I've  recommended  the  President  add  an 


additional  $500  million  to  increase  the 


throughput  of  pilots  and  maintenance  crews 
for  our  helicopters,  for  our  rotary  lift  capabil¬ 
ity,"  Secretary  Gates  told  the  gathered  re¬ 
porters.  "That  will  help  us  train  more  instruc¬ 
tors,  help  with  the  infrastructure,  probably 
get  some  additional  airframes  and — at  the  end 
of  the  day,  what's  most  important — get  us 
more  well-trained  pilots  who  can  support  our 
warfighters." 
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With  the  support  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M. 
Gates,  five  new  flight  simulators  were  approved  for  Warrior 
Hall,  a  flight  simulation  complex  just  outside  Fort  Rucker. 


What  resulted  from  Secretary  Gates'  visit  was  a 
fiscal  commitment  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  more  than  $310  million  to  increase 
flight  student  throughput  at  Fort  Rucker 
given  the  increased  demands  for  Army  Aviation  capabilities 
in  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere.  Special  operations  avia¬ 
tion  would  receive  additional  funding  separate  from  the 
$310  million  earmarked  for  USAACE. 

Nearly  two  years  after  his  visit,  the  additional  funding 
promised  by  Secretary  Gates  and  authorized  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  Resource  Management 
Decision  (RMD)  802  has  paid  great  dividends  in  increasing 
USAACE's  capacity  to  generate  relevant  combat  power  for 
the  operating  force. 

To  meet  the  operating  force's  demand  for  trained  and 
qualified  Army  aviators.  Army  Aviation  was  directed  to  in¬ 
crementally  increase  the  number  of  flight  students  from 
1,200  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  2009  to  1,463  in  FY  2012  and  1,558 
by  FY  2015.  Given  the  complexity  of  interrelated  factors, 
however,  any  increase  in  student  input  required  additional 
and  corresponding  increases  in  classroom  seats,  instructor 
pilots,  training  aircraft,  hangar  and  ramp  space  across  the 
five  Fort  Rucker  base  fields,  and  a  greater  refuel  and  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  capability.  The  increase  in  flight  training 
operations  meant  more  airspace  congestion  and  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  air  traffic  services  throughout  the 
32,300-square-mile  local  flying  area  and  the  center's  17 
stage  fields  and  38  remote  training  sites. 

Since  2009,  USAACE  committed  more  than  $92  million 
for  construction  of  maintenance  facilities  and  additional 
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classrooms  at  Fort  Rucker.  A  majority  of  the  funds  went  to 
hangar  and  maintenance  facility  renovation  at  the  center's 
four  base  fields  (Hanchey,  Cairns,  Shell  and  Knox  Army 
Airfields).  In  addition,  funding  allowed  the  center  to  reno¬ 
vate  existing  classrooms,  bringing  them  up  to  TRADOC's 
Classroom  XXI  standards,  which  provide  a  state-of-the-art 
environment  that  includes  the  latest  technology  to  assist  in 
making  training  more  effective  and  efficient. 

One  of  the  greatest  resource  challenges  facing  USAACE 
was  the  number  of  available  instructor  pilots.  Although  the 
110th  Aviation  Brigade  remains  critically  short  of  instructor 
pilots  with  military  staffing  at  74  percent,  RMD  802  funding 
allowed  for  the  hiring  of  56  additional  civilian  contract  IPs. 
With  the  support  of  the  Army  National  Guard  Bureau,  US¬ 
AACE  used  the  Contingency  Operation  for  Active  Duty  Op¬ 
erational  Support  (CO-ADOS)  to  bring  in  additional  volun¬ 
teer  IPs  from  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  to  augment 
the  flight  training  program.  Under  CO-ADOS,  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  soldiers  volunteer  for  active  duty  assignments  for 
up  to  three  years  to  support  various  training  requirements 
pursuant  to  Title  10  authority.  To  date,  32  National  Guard 
IPs  from  20  states  have  volunteered  for  the  program  and 
will  remain  at  Fort  Rucker  for  at  least  24  months  pursuant 
to  available  funding.  Fort  Rucker  was  also  able  to  fund  19 
additional  air  traffic  control  specialists,  also  mobilized  un¬ 
der  CO- ADOS,  to  support  the  increase  in  flight  training  op¬ 
erations.  The  Army's  Human  Resource  Command  (HRC) 
and  G-l  are  currently  working  with  USAACE  to  fill  Fort 
Rucker's  IP  authorizations  to  85  percent.  This  will  bring 
USAACE  to  100  percent  aggregate  assigned  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  contracted  IPs. 

Adding  aircraft  to  Fort  Rucker's  training  fleet  was  an¬ 
other  challenge  for  the  command.  Prior  to  spring  2009,  the 
center's  training  fleet  consisted  of  60  AH-64  Apaches,  77 
UH-60  Black  Hawks,  25  CH-47  Chinooks,  36  OH-58D 
Kiowa  Warriors — all  dedicated  to  advanced  aircraft  flight 
training — and  183  TH-67  primary  training  aircraft.  With  the 
support  of  a  number  of  Army  Reserve,  ARNG  and  active 
duty  units  Army-wide,  the  Army  redistributed  24  AH-64s 
and  21  UH-60s  to  augment  the  center's  training  fleet.  Fund¬ 
ing  also  allowed  contracted  maintenance  to  support  an  in¬ 
crease  of  100  flight  hours  per  airframe  (up  from  500  hours) 
per  year,  which  would  correspond  to  the  increased  demand 
in  student  input  numbers. 

With  the  incremental  increase  in  IPs,  available  training  air¬ 
craft,  aviation  maintenance  and  classroom  capacity,  the  com¬ 
mand  began  to  slowly  increase  the  number  of  flight  students 
in  mid-2009  by  increasing  the  student  capacity  of  the  Initial 
Entry  Rotary  Wing  (IERW)  common  core  classes.  A  typical 
IERW  class  in  2008  included  52  students  and  yielded  an  an¬ 
nual  total  of  approximately  1,200  IERW  graduates.  With  the 
improvements  made  possible  by  RMD  802  funding,  by 
April,  IERW  classes  will  have  60  students  and  will  generate 
1,267  flight  students  in  FY  2011  and  reach  a  steady  state  of 
1,558  graduates  in  FY  2015. 

But  output  is  only  half  of  the  equation  needed  to  train  and 
sustain  the  flow  of  highly  qualified  aviation  professionals  to 
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rapidly  meet  the  demands  of  commanders  worldwide.  The 
other  half,  equally  complex,  involves  eliminating  the  back¬ 
log  of  flight  students  currently  in  the  training  pipeline. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Basic  Officer  Leadership 
Course,  flight  students  undergo  Helicopter  Over¬ 
water  Survival  Training  and  Survival,  Escape,  Re¬ 
sistance  and  Evasion  Level  C  training  before 
beginning  IERW  common  core  flight  training.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  IERW,  students  move  to  advanced  aircraft  training  in 
one  of  the  four  advanced  aircraft  (Apache,  Kiowa  Warrior, 
Black  Hawk  and  Chinook).  This  is  where  backlog  occurs;  air¬ 
craft  availability,  weather,  instructor  pilot  availability,  class¬ 
room  scheduling  and  even  student  availability  are  just  some 
of  the  causes.  In  the  past,  some  students  spent  up  to  two 
years  at  Fort  Rucker  when  actual  flight  training 
instruction  requires  only  nine  to  12  months,  depending  on 
the  advanced  aircraft  training  the  student  received  following 
IERW  common  core. 

In  August  2010,  the  command  estab¬ 
lished  a  student  backlog  tiger  team  of 
experts  from  across  the  command  to 
define  the  problems,  collect  data,  as¬ 
sess  current  policies  and  procedures, 
and  develop  viable  solutions  to  elimi¬ 
nating  the  current  backlog.  The  team  is 
looking  holistically  at  flight  training 
from  before  students  arrive  at  Fort 
Rucker  to  after  they  graduate  and  de¬ 
part.  Since  spring  2009,  USAACE  man¬ 
aged  to  reduce  the  backlog  by  46  per¬ 
cent.  To  date,  the  team  has  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  that, 
once  implemented,  will  serve  to  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  the  backlog  sometime 
between  May  and  September. 

When  I  became  the  Army  Aviation 
branch  chief  and  commander  of  USA¬ 
ACE  and  Fort  Rucker  in  August  2010, 

I  made  the  elimination  of  the  flight 
training  backlog  no  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber  2011  the  command's  highest  prior¬ 


ity.  Again,  we  are  on  track  to  meet  this 
goal  based  on  the  hard  work  of  sol¬ 
diers,  civilians  and  contractors  across 
USAACE  and  Fort  Rucker.  The  lead¬ 
ership  and  oversight  of  former  USA¬ 
ACE  and  Fort  Rucker  commander 
MG  Jim  Barclay  and  his  team,  who  set 
the  gears  in  motion  nearly  two  years 
ago,  got  us  where  we  are  today. 

There  is  still  hard  work  to  be  done,  however.  My  guid¬ 
ance  five  months  ago  was  that  flight  training  standards 
would  not  be  lowered.  That  guidance  will  not  change.  Our 
branch's  reputation,  forged  by  the  professional  men  and 
women  who  form  Army  Aviation,  has  never  been  stronger 
because  we  remain  a  standards-based  profession.  That  can¬ 
not  change  even  with  the  tough  decisions  that  will  follow 
in  the  upcoming  months.  We  will  also  maintain  a  cost-cul¬ 
ture  awareness  in  everything  we  do  that  will  allow  us  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission  at  best  cost  rather  than  at  any  cost.  As 
our  Army  moves  into  fiscally  uncertain  times.  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  currently  has  sufficient  resources  to  continue  training, 
support  worldwide  operations,  and  respond  to  new  threats 
or  crises.  But  we  recognize  that  there  will  be  no  excess. 

The  promise  made  by  Secretary  Gates  and  OSD  in  April 
2009  was  honored.  The  return  on  that  investment  will  en¬ 
sure  that  Army  Aviation  meets  the  demands  of  comman¬ 
ders  worldwide,  today  and  in  the  years  to  come.  ^ 


Helicopter  Overwater  Survival  Training  instructor  Bob  Wood  helps 
flight  school  students  WOI  Jason  Sargent,  2LT  Sarah  Brakefield 
and  WOI  Clint  Moore  practice  breathing  with  scuba  apparatus. 


Additional  operational  flight  trainers 
and  major  upgrades  will  aid  Initial 
Entry  Rotary  Wing  flight  students 
during  common  core  training. 
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n  parallel  with  the  announced  combat  de¬ 
ployment  of  a  second  “quick  reaction  ca¬ 
pability"  (QRC)  for  the  U.S.  Army's 
largest  unmanned  aerial  system  (UAS), 
the  recently  named  Gray  Eagle  (extended 
range /multipurpose),  service  planners  are 
also  exploring  an  expansion  of  capabilities  at  the 
small  end  of  the  UAS  spectrum. 

COL  Gregory  Gonzalez,  UAS  project  manager 
in  the  Program  Executive  Office  for  Aviation,  out- 
the  effort  during  the  October  2010  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Army  Annual  Meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

'The  environments  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are 
very  different,"  COL  Gonzalez  explained.  "There 
is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  terrain  and  in  the 
ways  we  are  fighting  the  enemy.  In  particular,  in 
Afghanistan  . . .  the  fight  is  a  lot  different,  and  the 
for  the  small  UAS  has  increased  dramati¬ 
cally." 

The  current  Army  program  of  record  for  the 
small  UAS  is  the  RQ-11B  Raven.  With  a  wingspan 
of  4.6  feet  and  air  vehicle  weight  of  4.2  pounds,  the 
hand-launched  Raven  has  a  range  of  10  kilometers 
with  operational  altitudes  of  300  to  500  feet  above 
level.  Payloads  include  electro-optical  (EO) 
front  look  and  side  look,  infrared  (IR)  side  look, 

> 

and  IR  payload  with  laser  illuminator.  The  Army 
has  a  procurement  objective  of  nearly  3,000  Ravens. 

"As  an  example,  we  had  a  specific  number  of 
systems — 15  brigade  sets — of  the  Raven  that  go  to 
each  brigade,"  COL  Gonzalez  said.  "And  each  of 
those  sets  has  three  aircraft,  plus  the  ground 
equipment.  But  we  are  finding  the  units  saying, 
'That  is  not  enough.'  They  want  more  and  more, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  Afghanistan, 
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By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


At  13  pounds,  the 
Puma  is  larger  than 
the  Raven  but  still 
hand-launchable  and 
can  remain  in  the  air 
longer  and  reach  the 
higher  altitudes  of 
northeastern 
Afghanistan. 


where  the  fight  is  tremendous.  As  you  move  north  in 
Afghanistan,  however,  the  terrain  is  a  lot  different,  more 
mountainous  with  deep  valleys.  Small  UAS  like  the  Raven 
are  much  more  difficult  to  operate  and  support,  so  there  is 
a  demand  for  an  'even  larger'  small  UAS.  The  Puma  ...  is 
still  small  enough  for  the  soldiers  to  hand-launch,  but  it 
has  even  greater  capabilities  [than  the  Raven]  to  meet  some 
of  the  demands  of  the  environment. 

"So  the  small-UAS  story  is  really  growing.  It's  a  tremen¬ 
dous  one  that  is  providing  great  benefit  to  our  soldiers," 
COL  Gonzalez  said. 

"The  good  things  about  the  Raven  system — and  why  it 
has  been  so  successful — are  that  it's  lightweight,  it  disas¬ 
sembles,  it  can  be  set  up  in  roughly  five  minutes  and  it's 
electric,  so  it  is  very  quiet,"  COL  Gonzalez  continued. 
"When  soldiers  launch  it,  it  stays  up  in  the  air  for  about  90 
minutes,  where  it  gives  them  great  flexibility  to  see  within 
the  squad  or  platoon  area  of  responsibility — things  that 
they  could  never  see  in  the  past  without  this  equipment. 

"As  we  continue  to  move  forward  and  understand  how 
soldiers  use  these  systems,  we  get  additional  require¬ 
ments,"  he  added.  "We  want  to  be  able  to  operate  more 
and  more  Ravens  in  the  same  geographic  region  without 
interference.  We  also  have  a  requirement  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  encrypt  our  full-motion  video  and  con¬ 
trol  links.  The  small  UAS  are  not  immune  to  that  require¬ 
ment,  so  we  had  to  find  a  way  to  encrypt." 

he  answer  was  the  digital  data  link  (DDL).  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  development,  the  DDL  was  first  fielded 
and  implemented  in  December  2009,  and,  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  2010,  there  were  more  than  500  DDL  systems  either 
fielded  new  or  as  retrofits/upgrades  to  earlier  analog  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  addition  to  encryption  capability,  COL  Gonzalez 
noted  that  the  DDL  version  of  Raven  "allows  the  operator 
to  fly  16  aircraft  in  a  geographic  region,  whereas  they 
could  only  fly  four  before.  It  uses  the  frequency  spectrum 
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to  a  much  more  efficient  degree." 

Current  plans  call  for  continued 
fielding  and  upgrading  of  Raven 
DDLs  through  2013. 

Reiterating  that  Raven  remains 
the  only  official  Army  small-UAS 
program  of  record,  COL  Gonzalez 
explained,  "What  we  want  to  be 
able  to  do,  and  what  my  user  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  requirement  for,  is  a 
'family  of  small  unmanned  sys¬ 
tems,'  so  that  we  don't  just  give 
Ravens  to  a  brigade  commander. 
[Ravens]  provide  good  capabilities, 
but  they  are  fairly  limited  in  terms 
of  how  far  they  can  fly  and  what 
they  can  do.  What  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  give  the 
brigade  commander  a  tool  kit  with  one  aircraft  that  is  per¬ 
haps  smaller  than  the  Raven,  the  Raven  itself  and  one  that 
is  larger. 

"We  call  that  the  family  of  systems,"  he  added.  "While 
the  requirements  document  is  being  written — the  capabil¬ 
ity  production  document — the  Army  has  allowed  us  to 
field  into  Afghanistan  some  brigade  sets  of  a  family  of  sys¬ 
tems  consisting  of  the  Raven,  Wasp  and  Puma  AE  [all  envi¬ 
ronment]." 

The  1-pound  Wasp,  currently  used  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps,  has  a  nominal  flight  endurance  of  45 
minutes  with  EO  and  IR  video  sensors. 

The  largest  member  of  the  family,  Puma  AE  is  employed 
by  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM).  The 
13-pound  system  has  a  nominal  endurance  of  120  minutes 
with  payloads  of  higher-resolution  EO  and  IR  video  sen¬ 
sors.  Like  the  Raven,  the  Wasp  and  Puma  AE  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  AeroVironment. 

According  to  COL  Gonzalez,  15  family  sets — analog  ver¬ 
sions — went  into  Afghanistan  with  a  brigade  in  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  around  April  2010. 

"They  are  going  to  be  in  there  for  a  year,"  he  said.  "Then 
we  are  going  to  do  an  evaluation  of  that  concept,  and  that 
will  be  used  to  help  us  finalize  the  requirements  docu¬ 
ment,  get  it  approved,  and  continue  to  develop  and  field 
the  family  of  systems. 

"The  key  in  northeast  Afghanistan  is  having  that  Puma," 
COL  Gonzalez  said.  "It  is  critical  to  have  a  higher-altitude 
capability  and  longer  endurance  for  the  soldiers  at  that 
level." 

Acknowledging  that  the  three  systems  being  examined 
are  all  from  the  same  manufacturer,  COL  Gonzalez  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  current  effort  is  a  "proof  of  principle."  He 
added,  "While  we  will  probably  have  to  have  a  competi¬ 
tion  to  figure  out  what  the  other  members  of  the  family  of 
systems  will  be,  the  Raven  is  clearly  going  to  be  one  of 
those  that  is  part  of  the  family  of  small  UAS." 

He  also  acknowledged  that  a  future  family  of  small  UAS 
might  include  some  type  of  unmanned  vertical  launch 
platform. 
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The  1 -pound  Wasp  is  the  lightest  small-UAS  model  and  can  remain  aloft  for  45  minutes. 


"On  the  small  side,  for  vertical  takeoff,  you  may  know 
about  the  gasoline  Micro  Air  Vehicle  (gMAV).  We  had  very 
early  versions  of  this  gMAV  in  theater — a  very  early  De¬ 
fense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  preproduction 
model/'  he  explained.  "We  got  what  we  needed  out  of  a 
two-year  deployment  on  those.  We  gathered  information, 
and  the  soldiers  used  it  in  Iraq.  But  those  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field.  The  Army  is  doing  some  experimen¬ 
tation  on  the  old  Future  Combat  Systems  spin  outs,  to  see 
if  that  gMAV  will  continue  to  be  fielded  to  units.  And  that 
would  be  a  very  small  vertical-takeoff  UAS." 

Another  potentially  complicating  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  future  family  is  that  the  three  fixed- 
wing  systems  currently  being  examined  are  also 
operated  by  a  single  control  device,  COL  Gonzalez  said. 
"Any  time  you  give  a  soldier  one  piece  of  equipment  to 
use  for  multiple  things,  it's  good  news.  So  the  key  in  any 
end  solution  for  a  family  of  [small  UAS]  is  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  just  one  controller." 

Reflecting  on  the  Army's  small-UAS  accomplishments 
over  the  past  several  months,  COL  Gonzalez  observed, 
"They  have  begun  to  field  the  digital  data  link.  They  have 
fielded  256  of  the  Raven  B  [new-production  DDL]  systems 
and  upgraded  almost  300  additional  systems  [as  of  late  Oc¬ 
tober].  That's  a  pretty  big  effort  when  you  consider  that 
they  also  have  to  train  all  soldiers  on  the  digital  systems 


because  they  are  quite  different  from  the  analog  systems." 
Training  of  system  operators,  he  noted,  is  done  with 
AeroVironment's  support. 

"They  have  also  fielded  some  new  capability  in  a  laptop 
that  allows  soldiers  to  do  some  training,  and  they  have  up¬ 
graded  that  so  soldiers  can  actually  insert  scenarios  and 
develop  their  own  scenarios  to  train  with.  That's  been  a 
tremendous  success,"  he  said. 

"Our  soldiers  and  our  leaders  are  calling  for  a  greater 
amount  and  different  types  of  small  UAS,"  COL  Gonzalez 
summarized.  "We  had  a  very  high-priority  joint  opera¬ 
tional  needs  statement  that  came  in  within  the  last  several 
months  that  had  direct  involvement  from  GEN  [David]  Pe- 
traeus  and  other  leaders  saying  that  we  needed  to  have  a 
'Puma-type'  capability  to  do  route  reconnaissance  and  im¬ 
provised  explosive  device  clearance.  And  we  were  told,  in 
my  office,  we  had  to  meet  this  very  quickly.  Now,  the  only 
[U.S.  Army  small  UAS]  program  of  record,  as  I  said,  is  the 
Raven,  so  we  needed  to  go  find  a  way  to  get  AeroViron- 
ment  under  contract  with  Puma.  We  went  through  Special 
Operations  Command,  which  did  have  a  contract  with 
AeroVironment  for  Puma.  AeroVironment  responded  very 
quickly,  and,  because  of  that  partnership  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  USSOCOM,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  those 
Pumas — 72  of  them  that  were  required — into  theater,  train 
our  soldiers  and  have  them  operate  it  within  months  of 
putting  it  on  contract  award."  ^ 
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flight  hours  in  opera- 
Army  and  Army  National 
Guard,  the  UH-72A  Lakota  light  utility  helicopter  (LUH) 
represents  a  multifaceted  success  story  for  Army  Aviation. 

Speaking  at  the  2010  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  Annual 
Meeting  last  October,  COL  Neil  Thurgood,  U.S.  Army  project 
manager  for  utility  helicopters,  opened  his  Lakota-program  up¬ 
date  by  expressing  broad  pleasure  "with  the  product  that  EADS 
[North  America]  has  provided  for  our  soldiers." 
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At  right,  four  different  configurations  of  the 
UH-72A  Lakota  light  utility  helicopter  (LUH) 
attest  to  the  platform’s  versatility,  from  train¬ 
ing  test  pilots  to  transport  and  support. 


"It  is  already  doing  its  mission  inside 
the  United  States,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
Germany,"  COL  Thurgood  said.  "And  it 
is  already  ...  accomplishing  the  very 
things  we  ask  that  aircraft  to  do. 

"We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
these  platforms  are  designed  to  help  our 
soldiers  do  their  tasks.  Every  day,  our 
soldiers  and  our  equipment  are  out  there 
doing  very  difficult  things  across  the 
globe.  And  a  piece  of  that  mission  is  the  Lakota  aircraft 
and  what  they  do  here  in  our  nation,"  he  said. 

Reviewing  early  program  history,  COL  Thurgood  said, 
"This  program  basically  started  in  2006.  We  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  2007  and  had  our  first  delivery  of  aircraft  that 
year. 

"To  date  we  have  fielded  133  aircraft,"  he  said.  "So  the 
pace  of  this  program  is  incredibly  fast — which  is  exactly 
what  the  Army  wanted  it  to  be.  It  is  providing  our  home¬ 
land  defense  assets,  and  it  is  giving  those  who  accomplish 
the  homeland  defense  mission  exactly  the  platform  they 
need  to  be  successful." 

Current  plans  call  for  the  Army  to  buy  345  Lakota  plat¬ 
forms  in  the  program  of  record,  with  210  of  those  slated  for 
Army  National  Guard  units. 

"That's  210  assets  that  the  Guard  currently  doesn't  have 
that  governors  can  use  for  the  state  mission  and  that  the 
President  can  use,  if  they  become  federalized,  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  mission,"  he  said. 

One  unique  aspect  of  the  UH-72A  program  involves  the 
platform's  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  certifi¬ 
cation,  with  the  Army  flying  and  maintaining  Lakota  to  an 
FAA  standard. 

"That's  very  important  to  us  because  it  allows  us  to  take 
advantage  of  the  huge  marketplace  of  commercial  aircraft 
use  [the  civilian  variant  is  the  EC-145],  utilization  of  parts 
and  logistics  supply  support,"  COL  Thurgood  said.  "Those 
things  are  part  of  the  critical  foundations  to  the  program." 

He  also  emphasized  the  transition  of  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  from  its  original  overseas  location  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  facility  in  the  United  States,  "which  is  exactly 
what  EADS  said  they  were  going  to  do  as  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It's  now  in  a  brand-new  production  facility  in 
Columbus,  Miss.  It's  a  wonderful  facility  that's  tied  to  the 
local  community  and  to  the  local  community  colleges  to 
build  not  only  jobs  but  also  educational  infrastructure 
there  and  innovation  at  large. 


Scott  R.  Gourley ,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor 
to  ARMY. 


"Also  unique  to  the  Lakota  program  is  that  it  is  tied  to 
the  UH-60  Black  Hawk  program,"  COL  Thurgood  contin¬ 
ued.  "Black  Hawk  is  another  platform  in  the  portfolio  I 
have  responsibility  for  inside  the  Army.  We  are  building 
UH-60  Black  Hawks  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  but  we  currently 
don't  have  enough  of  them  to  go  to  the  fight  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  we  need.  But  as  we  field  some  of  our  Lakotas  to  Black 
Hawk  units,  we  are  able  to  put  those  Black  Hawks  back 
into  units  that  are  going  into  the  fight.  We  have  done  that 
with  23  Black  Hawks  now.  It  is  very  important  to  us  that 
EADS  continues  to  be  successful  in  producing  Lakotas  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  take  Black  Hawks  and  put  them 
back  into  combat  action  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  as  well  as 
all  of  the  other  places  where  our  soldiers  are  flying  them. 

"Twenty-three  [Black  Hawk]  aircraft  may  not  sound  like 
much,  but  remember  that  an  assault  battalion  is  only  30  air¬ 
craft,"  COL  Thurgood  said.  "So  every  Black  Hawk  I  can  get 
back  into  the  fight  by  replacing  it  with  a  Lakota  that  can  do 
that  mission  is  absolutely  critical  for  our  warfighters." 

Location  examples  range  from  two  Black  Hawks  re¬ 
placed  by  Lakotas  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  where  Black 
Hawks  were  used  for  VIP  movement  around  the  battle- 
space,  medical  recovery  and  training  operations. 

There  are  currently  five  Lakota  variants  to  the  standard 
aircraft  model:  medevac,  VIP,  security  and  support  (S&S), 
and  two  training  center  variants. 

"On  the  medevac  variant  we  have  what  you  would  con¬ 
sider  traditional  commercial  medical  systems  that  provide 
for  medical  recovery  for  our  soldiers,"  COL  Thurgood  ex¬ 
plained.  "And  we  do  that  in  many  locations:  the  National 
Training  Center;  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  in 
Louisiana;  and  Germany.  We  also  give  that  medevac  modi¬ 
fication  kit  to  other  National  Guard  units,  providing  an  as¬ 
set  that  state  governors  can  use  when  they  have  a  medical 
need  inside  the  states. 

"We  also  have  a  VIP  variant  of  the  aircraft  for  flying  our 
senior  and  distinguished  leaders,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
National  Capital  Region  as  one  of  the  basing  locations.  A 
formation  of  two  Lakotas  and  two  Black  Hawks  performed 
the  flyover  honors  for  the  October  2010  Army  Ten-Miler. 
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J  ENERGY  AT  SEAT  MOUNT 

j  HYBRID  III  DUMMY/ PELVIS  IN  A  MASTERCRAFT  SAFETY*  “CREW  SEAT' 


IN  A  BLAST  EVENT,  energy  attenuation  is  the  key  to  preventing  injury  or  death. 
Recognizing  this,  Mastercraft  Safety®  has  designed  a  seat  and  restraint  system 
to  protect  the  occupant  in  a  high  G  load  situation. 


Results  from  Nationally  recognized  laboratories  can  be  viewed  on  our  website 
(www.mastercraftmil.com)  along  with  other  seats,  restraints,  and  accessories 
designed  specifically  for  Military  use. 


Shown  in  383  Green 
Includes  restraints  and  seat  adjuster 
(Also  available  in  Digital  Tan, 
Digital  Green,  and  Digital  Urban  Fabrics) 


BLAST  TEST 


SLED  TEST 


LAB  TESTED 

•  84%  energy  reduction  at  50G  impact 

•  Energy  reduced  to  8Gs  into  test  dummy’s  pelvis 

•  No  additional  attenuation  devices  were  used  to  mitigate  force 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  VISIT 

MASTERCRAFTMIL.COM  1.800.565.4042 
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"We  also  have  an  S&S  battalion  modification,"  COL 
Thurgood  continued.  "It's  very  similar  to  what  you  would 
see  with  a  lot  of  police  forces.  It  has  a  sensor  on  the  nose.  It 
has  a  day /night  video  camera  and  the  ability  to  send  its 
signal  back  to  the  governors  or  to  interface  with  the  civil 
authority.  That's  very  important  to  us.  We  learned  in  early 
operations  following  Hurricane  Katrina  that  our  military 
aircraft  could  not  necessarily  communicate  well  with  a  po¬ 
lice  force  or  a  fire  department.  And,  more  importantly,  if 
the  police  on  the  ground  said,  'We  need  a  recovery  at  the 
corner  of  5th  and  Main,'  our  conventional  Army  aircraft 
didn't  navigate  by  street  addresses.  We  use  grid  coordi¬ 
nates.  In  this  particular  platform  we  now  have  the  ability 
to  plug  in  an  address,  and  the  aircraft  will  help  you  navi¬ 
gate  to  that  point.  There  are  a  lot  of  assets  in  this  particular 
variant  of  the  aircraft  that  will  allow  us  to  support  our 
homeland  defense  and  our  national  and  state  missions." 

The  S&S  variant,  which  is  the  latest  modification  pack¬ 
age  deemed  "ready  to  go,"  also  features  a  station  in  the 
rear  where  an  operator  can  monitor  and  control  what's 
happening  around  the  aircraft  as  well  as  with  the  related 
agencies,  thereby  reducing  workload  on  the  pilot. 

Elaborating  on  S&S  mission  profiles,  COL  Thurgood  ob¬ 
served,  "With  the  forward-looking  infrared  on  the  nose  of 
the  aircraft,  you  can  see  in  the  night  and  you  can  see  in  the 
day.  You  can  record  and  send  that  information  to  any  of  the 
agencies — state,  national,  federal — that  are  involved  in  the 
process.  The  ability  to  communicate  in  real  time  between  a 
pilot  in  the  air  and  a  force  on  the  ground  that  is  in  contact 
with  someone  who  needs  help — whether  they  are  sitting 
on  top  of  their  roof,  in  a  burning  building,  on  the  border  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be — will  save  lives  and  increase 
speed  of  reaction,  which  is  what  you  need  in  a  natural  dis¬ 
aster  or  emergency  situation. 


"Finally,  we  have  two  other  variants  of  the  aircraft  that 
are  associated  with  our  training  centers  to  help  us  and  help 
the  controllers  teach  our  soldiers  how  to  fight  and  how  to 
recognize  friend  and  foe  in  the  battlespace  so  that  they  can 
be  prepared  to  go  into  harm's  way  on  our  behalf,"  he  said. 


Asked  about  the  possibilities  of  applying  a  new 
Lakota  variant  to  any  future  armed  aerial  scout 
platform  role,  COL  Thurgood  replied,  "The  LUH, 
in  its  current  form,  is  not  a  combat  aircraft.  It  was  designed 
and  built  to  be  an  FAA  aircraft,  to  be  flown  in  areas  the 
Army  determines  to  be  a  permissive  environment.  So,  in 
order  to  do  an  armed  scout  mission,  some  things  would 
have  to  be  changed.  In  its  current  state  [the  LUH]  was  de¬ 
signed  to  do  what  the  Army  asked. 

"Could  it  do  some  future  mission?"  he  continued.  "I 
think  the  answer  is  that  it  could,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
modified  with  some  additional  equipment  capabilities  to 
do  that  kind  of  mission." 

In  terms  of  potential  foreign  military  sales,  COL  Thur¬ 
good  acknowledged  that  most  international  users  cur¬ 
rently  employ  the  civil  version,  but  added  that  the  Army  is 
"in  discussions  with  some  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
and  some  of  the  Caribbean  countries." 

Summarizing  program  accomplishments  to  date,  COL 
Thurgood  concluded,  "The  Army  is  extremely  pleased 
with  EADS.  They  have  delivered — on  time  or  ahead  of 
schedule — every  airplane  and  have  done  everything  that 
we  have  asked  them  to  do.  They  have  done  extremely  well, 
and  we  are  proud  and  pleased  to  be  partners  with  them. 
The  aircraft  is  doing  exactly  what  we  asked  it  to  do.  The 
speed  of  this  program  is  dynamic — it  happens  every  day — 
with  great  young  men  and  young  women  in  our  communi¬ 
ties  building  the  Lakota  and  flying  the  Lakota." 


The  medevac  UH-72A  LUH  variant 
can  accommodate  two  stretchers, 
medical  equipment  and  systems,  and 
two  medics,  who  occupy  rear-facing 
seats  behind  the  pilot  and  copilot. 
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THERE  ARE  COUNTLESS  OBSTACLES  THAT  STAND  IN  THE  WAY  OF  FREEDOM. 
QUALITY  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  SHOULDN’T  BE  ONE  OF  THEM. 
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2011  ARMY  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 


The  United  States  Mint  will  issue  three  different  U.S.  Army  Commemorative  Coins  during  2011 


The  five-dollar  gold  coin,  silver  dollar,  and  clad  half-dollar  will  celebrate  and  honor  the  U.S.  Army,  its  heritage 
and  the  30  million  American  men  and  women  who  have  worn  the  Army  uniform  since  1775. 


Each  commemorative  coin  is  legal  tender  and  features  images  emblematic  of  the  traditions,  history,  and  heritage 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  its  contributions  to  the  nation  during  war  and  peace.  The  United  States  Mint  will  produce 
all  three  coins  in  both  proof-  and  uncirculated  qualities. 


A  portion  ol  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  coins  is  authorized  by  Public  Law  1 10-450  to  be  paid  to  The  Army 
Historical  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National  Museum  oi  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia. 


Sign  up  now  at  The  Army  Historical  Foundations  web  site  to  receive  more  information 
on  the  2011  U.S.  Army  Commemorative  Coins. 


NATIONAL 

MUSEUM 


UNITED  STATES 


Bldtk  and  white  line  renderings  shown  here  do  not  represent  actual  sizes  of  the  coins 
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In  my  article  last  month,  I  discussed  some  of  the 
adaptations  we're  making  to  our  concepts  and  doc¬ 
trine  within  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand,  adaptations  informed  by  a  serious  study  of 
the  hard-earned  lessons  of  nine  years  of  war  and  the 
emerging  trends  we  see  in  the  21st-century  security  environ¬ 
ment.  These  adaptations  are  the  centerpiece  of  our  cam¬ 
paign  of  learning  and  establish  the  conceptual  foundation 
that  will  guide  the  development  of  our  Army  to  confront  the 
difficult  and  uncertain  security  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

We  sometimes  talk  today  about  institutional  adaptation 
as  if  it's  a  new  idea,  but  a  study  of  our  history  reveals  that 
we've  always  been  introspective  about  the  need  to  change. 
Our  Army  has  been  here  before.  The  early  1970s  provide  a 
strikingly  similar  example  of  where  we  are  today,  manag¬ 
ing  one  set  of  known  security  challenges  while  preparing 
to  address  unknown  challenges  in  an  uncertain  security 
environment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  War,  GEN  William  De- 
Puy — along  with  Generals  Donn  Starry,  Paul  Gorman  and 
others — launched  what  some  have  described  as  a  doctrinal 
revolution.  After  a  decade  of  engagement  in  low-intensity 
conflict,  they  focused  the  Army  on  winning  the  first  battle 
of  the  next  war  and  asserted,  in  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5 
Operations,  that  we  needed  to  develop  the  capability  to 
centralize,  mass  and  synchronize  forces  quickly:  "The  first 
battle  of  our  next  war  could  well  be  its  last  battle.  Belliger¬ 
ents  could  be  quickly  exhausted,  and  international  pres¬ 
sures  to  stop  fighting  could  bring  about  an  early  cessation 


of  hostilities.  The  United  States  could  find  itself  in  a  short, 
intense  war,  the  outcome  of  which  may  be  dictated  by  the 
results  of  initial  combat." 

Their  assessments  were  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  War  of  1973  and  on  the  threat  of  an  expansionist  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  doctrinal  adaptations  they  made  in  the 
1976  and  1982  versions  of  FM  100-5  changed  the  way  the 
Army  prepared  for  war.  Indeed,  this  doctrinal  focus  on  a 
predominantly  centralized  fight  massing  combat  power  at 
the  decisive  point  drove  the  Army's  training  during  most  of 
the  Cold  War  years. 

Our  current  study  of  the  conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
offers  us  lessons  as  well.  In  order  to  combat  a  decentralized 
enemy,  we've  learned — relearned— that  we  have  to  decen¬ 
tralize  capabilities  and  distribute  operations.  We've  been  re¬ 
minded  that  wars  are  a  fundamentally  human  endeavor 
and  always  require  interaction  with  a  broad  range  of  actors 
and  potential  partners.  We've  discovered — rediscovered — 
that  technology  provides  important  enablers  but  can  never 
entirely  lift  the  fog  and  friction  inherent  in  war.  We've  seen 
hybrid  threats  emerge  as  the  new  norm  in  the  operational 
environment  and  necessitate  preparation  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  conflict. 

As  described  in  previous  articles,  this  demand  for  prepa¬ 
ration  across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict  is  reflected  in  The 
Army  Operating  Concept  as  a  demand  to  achieve  proficiency 
in  both  combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide  area  security. 
That  is,  we  must  be  able  to  maneuver  to  gain  the  initiative 
and  provide  security  to  consolidate  gains.  Often  we  will  be 


After  the  Vietnam  War  ended,  GEN  William  E.  DePuy,  GEN  Donn  A.  Starry  and  then-MG  Paul  F.  Gorman  (left  to  right)  led  a 
"doctrinal  revolution"  that  shifted  the  Army’s  training  to  develop  the  capability  to  centralize,  mass  and  synchronize  forces  quickly. 
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LTG  Robert  Caslen,  commanding  general, 
U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Center,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  need  for  mission  command 
and  the  future  of  the  Mission  Command 
Center  of  Excellence  at  the  AUSA  2010 
Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition. 


required  to  execute  both  broad  respon¬ 
sibilities  simultaneously. 

Confronting  hybrid  threats — combi¬ 
nations  of  regular,  irregular,  terrorist 
and  criminal  groups — in  such  an  envi¬ 
ronment  requires  leaders  who  not  only 
accept  but  seek  and  embrace  adapt¬ 
ability  as  an  imperative.  In  this  envi¬ 
ronment,  we  believe  mission  com¬ 
mand  is  a  better  reflection  of  how  we 
must  approach  the  art  and  science  of 
command  on  the  21st-century  battle¬ 
field. 

As  we've  defined  it  in  the  latest  update  of  FM  3-0  Opera¬ 
tions,  "mission  command"  is  the  exercise  of  authority  and 
direction  by  the  commander  using  mission  orders  to  en¬ 
sure  disciplined  initiative  within  the  commander's  intent 
to  accomplish  full  spectrum  operations.  Mission  command 
employs  the  art  of  command  and  the  science  of  control  to 
enable  commanders,  supported  by  staffs,  to  integrate  all 
the  warfighting  functions  and  enable  agile  and  adaptive 
commanders,  leaders  and  organizations.  Importantly,  mis¬ 
sion  command  supports  our  drive  toward  operational 
adaptability  by  requiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
operational  environment,  by  seeking  adaptive  teams  capa¬ 
ble  of  anticipating  and  managing  transitions  and  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  we  must  share  risk  across  echelons  to 
create  opportunities.  We've  learned  that  mission  command 
is  essential  for  our  success.  Thus  the  upcoming  revision  to 
FM  3-0  establishes  mission  command  as  a  warfighting 
function  replacing  command  and  control. 

This  change  to  mission  command  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  rhetoric.  It  represents  a  philosophical  shift  to  emphasize 
the  centrality  of  the  commander,  not  the  systems  that  he  or 
she  employs.  It  seeks  a  balance  of  command  and  control  in 
the  conduct  of  full  spectrum  operations;  it  asserts  that 
command  is  likely  to  include  not  only  U.S.  military  forces 
but  also,  increasingly,  a  diverse  group  of  international, 
nongovernmental  and  host-nation  partners. 

Mission  command  emphasizes  the  importance  of  con¬ 
text  and  of  managing  the  transitions  between  combined 
arms  maneuver  and  wide  area  security  among  offense,  de¬ 
fense  and  stability  operations,  and  between  centralized 
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and  decentralized  operations  through  disciplined  initiative 
within  the  commander's  intent.  Mission  command  illumi¬ 
nates  the  leader's  responsibility  to  understand,  visualize, 
decide,  direct,  lead  and  assess. 

Previously,  the  term  battle  command  recognized 
the  need  to  apply  leadership  to  "translate  deci¬ 
sions  into  actions — by  synchronizing  forces 
and  warfighting  functions  in  time,  space  and 
purpose — to  accomplish  missions."  What  the 
terms  battle  command  and  command  and  control  did  not  ade¬ 
quately  address  was  the  increasing  need  for  the  comman¬ 
der  to  frequently  frame  and  reframe  an  environment  of  ill- 
structured  problems  to  gain  the  context  of  operations  by 
continuously  challenging  assumptions  both  before  and 
during  execution.  In  addition,  these  terms  inadequately  ad¬ 
dressed  the  role  of  the  commander  in  building  teams  with 
joint,  interagency,  intergovernmental  and  multinational 
partners.  Mission  command  emphasizes  the  critical  role  of 
leaders  at  every  echelon  in  contributing  to  a  common  oper¬ 
ating  assessment  of  context — we  "cocreate  context" — and  it 
asserts  that  as  we  pass  resources  and  responsibility  "to  the 
edge,"  we  must  also  recognize  the  requirement  to  aggre¬ 
gate  information  and  intelligence  "from  the  edge."  Mission 
command  establishes  a  mind-set  among  leaders  that  the 
best  understanding  comes  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from 
the  top  down. 

Doctrine  and  training  will  prepare  us  for  what  lies  ahead 
only  if,  as  GEN  Gorman  put  it,  "forceful,  effective  ideas  on 
how  to  fight  pervade  the  force."  We  know  how  to  fight  to¬ 
day,  and  we  are  living  the  principles  of  mission  command 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Yet  these  principles  have  not  yet 
been  made  institutional  in  our  doctrine  and  in  our  training. 
They  do  not  pervade  the  force.  Until  they  do — until  they 
drive  our  leader  development,  our  organizational  design 
and  our  materiel  acquisitions — we  cannot  consider  our¬ 
selves  ready,  and  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  adaptable.  ^ 
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By  BG  Raymond  E.  Bell  Jr. 

Army  of  the  United  States,  retired 


On  December  16,  1944,  four  German  armies — 
the  15th,  Sixth  SS  Panzer,  Fifth  Panzer  and 
Seventh — launched  a  violent  counteroffensive 
against  the  four  U.S.  infantry  divisions  oppos¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Ardennes.  Elements  of  the  9th 
Armored  Division  almost  immediately  en¬ 
tered  the  fray.  LTG  Omar  N.  Bradley,  commanding  the 
12th  Army  Group,  stated  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  and  LTG  Courtney  Hodges,  commanding  First 
Army,  weren't  the  only  ones,  as  Supreme  Commander 
Allied  Forces  Europe  GEN  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ac¬ 
cepted  full  responsibility  for  the  near-debacle  that  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

A  lot  of  "mea  culpas"  circulated  as  a  result  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  attack,  and  the  German  success  has  been  analyzed 
relentlessly,  as  well  as  how  the  "bulge"  was  "flattened." 
Little,  if  any,  special  attention,  however,  has  been  given 
to  what  preparations  Eisenhower,  Bradley,  Hodges  and 
MG  Troy  Middleton  made  for  dealing  with  a  massive 
penetration,  even  if  it  seemed  a  remote  possibility  in 
early  December  1944.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
the  VIII  Corps  sector  before  the  German  attack  reveals 
the  Allies'  attitudes,  activities,  deployment  measures, 
missed  opportunities  and  command  challenges.  In  the 
final  analysis,  VIII  Corps  was  entirely  unprepared  to 
provide  more  than  token  resistance  to  the  German 
counteroffensive  that  erupted  on  December  16. 

In  his  1951  book  A  Soldier's  Story,  Bradley  wrote  that 
he  took  "a  calculated  risk"  when  he  placed  the  four  di¬ 
visions  of  Middleton's  VIII  Corps  of  First  Army  on  an 
extended  front  of  85  miles  in  the  Belgian/Luxembourg 
Ardennes  in  1944. 

One  of  the  divisions,  the  106th  Infantry,  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  on  line  four  days  before  the  German  Sixth  SS 
Panzer  Army  attacked  VIII  Corps'  left  flank.  The  pre¬ 
viously  battered  28th  Infantry  Division  had  the  middle 
sector  of  VIII  Corps'  battle  zone,  and  the  equally 
weakened  4th  Infantry  Division  held  the  corps'  right 
flank.  The  newly  arrived  9th  Armored  Division,  yet  to 
see  combat,  was  spread  out  along  the  breadth  of  the 
sector  in  two  combat  commands,  one  behind  and  one 
to  the  west  of  the  28th  and  4th  Infantry  Divisions.  The 
9th's  third  combat  command  was  deployed  to  the  north 
in  the  V  Corps  sector. 


Left,  LTG  William  Hood  Simpson  and  MG  Troy  Middleton 
confer  at  a  command  post  in  France  in  September  1944. 
Top,  German  artillery  fire  put  this  American  tank  out  of 
commission  on  the  outskirts  of  Bastogne,  Belgium,  in 
December  1944.  Left,  a  map  of  the  Ardennes  area 
shows  the  movement  of  forces  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
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Then-LTG  Omar  Bradley  talks  with  a 
tank  crew  of  the  34th  Tank  Battalion 
near  Eupen,  Belgium,  on  a  visit  to 
the  front  in  November  1944. 


launch  a  significant  offensive  and  that  they  would  concen¬ 
trate  on  defending  the  fixed  fortified  positions  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  border. 

There  was  also  a  prevailing  attitude  that,  in  light  of  per¬ 
ceived  German  weakness,  it  was  all  right  to  accept  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk  in  the  Ardennes.  This  was  reinforced  by  the  real¬ 
ity  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Allies  to  be  strong  at 
every  place  on  the  front.  It  seemed  acceptable  that  a  major 
offensive,  as  was  being  conducted  north  of  the  VIII  Corps 
sector  by  major  elements  of  First  Army  and  to  the  south  by 
Third  Army,  required  a  concentration  of  combat  forces — 
which  meant  leaving  VIII  Corps  in  an  extended  geographi¬ 
cal  position. 

The  terrain  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  road  network  lent 
credence  to  the  position  that  a  major  counterthrust  in  the 
VIII  Corps  sector  was  not  likely.  Overlooked,  however,  was 
the  high-speed  entry  corridor  of  the  Losheim  Gap,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  use  in  past  German  invasions,  was  lightly  de¬ 
fended.  If  First  Army  had  foreseen  some  kind  of  threat  to 
its  front,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  VIII  Corps  and  V  Corps 
boundary  would  have  gone  through  the  gap,  leaving  only 
a  squadron  of  mechanized  cavalry  to  cover  the  sector. 

LTG  Bradley  did  not  consider  the  Ardennes  a  major 
route  to  an  important  objective  (such  as  the  port  of  Ant¬ 
werp).  In  Bradley's  view,  "The  Ardennes  covered  a  quiet 
unpromising  sector  opposite  the  German  Eifel,  an  almost 
impassable  mountainous  woodland  that  lay  across  the 
Luxembourg  border."  Indeed,  there  were  other  avenues  of 
approach  over  less  challenging  terrain  to  significant  strate¬ 
gic  objectives,  so  the  Allies  considered  the  possibility  at 
most  of  a  limited  spoiling  attack  in  the  VIII  Corps  sector. 
At  the  same  time,  they  anticipated  that  the  terrain  would 
restrict  the  ability  to  provide  the  logistical  support  re- 
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North  of  the  VIII  Corps  sector,  the 
new-to-battle  99th  Infantry  Division  of 
V  Corps  abutted  the  14th  Cavalry 
Group,  which  was  attached  to  the 
106th  Infantry.  The  14th  Cavalry  had 
one  squadron  on  line.  At  the  time  of 
the  German  assault,  the  2nd  Infantry 
Division  was  attacking  through  the 
99th  towards  the  Roer  River  dams.  The 
106th  had  relieved  the  2nd  in  place  just 
four  days  before  the  German  attack. 

The  corps  boundary  ran  through  the 
Losheim  Gap,  an  invasion  route  from 
Germany  into  Belgium  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  used  in  1914  and  1940. 

The  U.S.  VIII  Corps  was  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  LTG  William  Hood  Simpson's  Ninth  Army  when  it 
helped  liberate  the  German-held  harbor  city  of  Brest, 
France,  in  September  1944.  By  September  15,  when  the  Al¬ 
lied  forces  had  closed  up  to  the  German  border,  the  corps, 
still  under  Ninth  Army,  had  taken  up  the  positions  it  would 
hold  until  the  German  attack  on  December  16.  Meanwhile, 
on  November  8,  LTG  Hodges'  First  Army  took  command  of 
the  corps  and  began  receiving  the  106th  Infantry  Division 
and  9th  Armored  Division,  both  new  to  the  theater,  and  the 
4th  and  28th  Infantry  Divisions,  which  had  suffered  griev¬ 
ously  in  the  Huertgen  Forest  on  the  German  border. 


Optimism  and  Oversight 

Even  though  German  resistance  had  stiffened  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Wehrmacht  in  France,  into  the  late  fall  the 
Allies  still  maintained  a  sense  of  optimism,  which  deni¬ 
grated  the  perceived  ability  of  the  Germans  to  launch  a 
major  counterstroke.  German  armies,  backed  up  against 
the  West  Wall  (Siegfried  Line),  were  on  the  defensive.  The 
Allies  were  not  thinking  of  defense;  all  along  the  front, 
their  forces  were  in  an  attack  mode.  At  the  time  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  counteroffensive,  both  First  and  Third  Armies  were 
engaged  in  major  offensives  themselves. 

This  attitude  was  reinforced  by  intelligence  estimates — 
not  only  by  those  of  higher  American  headquarters,  but  by 
British  Field  Marshal  Bernard  Montgomery's  as  well.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  the  Germans  were  too  weak  to 
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quired  to  sustain  large  formations  through  not  only  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  but  the  adjacent  Eifel. 

The  result  of  these  attitudes  was  that,  not  only  was  VIII 
Corps  psychologically  unprepared  for  the  German  coun¬ 
teroffensive,  almost  all  of  the  key  players  up  the  chain  of 
command  were  also  unprepared.  Of  those  personnel,  COL 
B.A.  Dickson,  the  First  Army  G-2,  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  concerned  with  VIII  Corps'  defensive  situation,  based 
on  his  analysis  of  the  information  received. 

At  the  same  time,  First  Army  commander  LTG  Hodges' 
attitude  toward  the  status  of  VIII  Corps  is  open  to  question. 
In  his  war  diary  (published  in  2008),  there  is  scarcely  a  men¬ 
tion  of  VIII  Corps  up  to  the  time  of  the  German  counterof¬ 
fensive.  While  a  detailed  account  of  his  thoughts  on  the  cal¬ 
culated  risk  the  Ardennes  deployment  offered  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect,  it  seems  reasonable  that  he  might  have 
noted  some  discussion  of  it  in  the  diary.  Hodges  seems  con¬ 
tent  to  have  left  Middleton  to  take  measures  as  he  saw  ap¬ 
propriate,  with  only  occasional  contact  between  the  two. 

Bradley  expressed  perhaps  the  most  widespread  attitude 
of  unpreparedness  when  he  wrote  in  A  Soldier's  Story  that 
he  was  willing  to  opt  for  a  German  counterattack,  "but  I'll 
be  damned  if  I  wanted  one  this  big."  This  was  after  he 
wrote  that  he  never  regretted  taking  a  calculated  risk  when 
he  deliberately  thinned  his  forces  in  the  Ardennes  to 
"thicken"  the  First  and  Third  Allies'  winter  offensive  then 
under  way. 

The  attitudes  of  higher  headquarters  from  that  of  GEN 
Eisenhower  down  to  those  of  the  lowest  echelons  were  re¬ 
flected  in  the  activities  conducted  by  the  various  VIII 
Corps  units  in  the  corps  sector.  These  ran  a  wide  gamut 


but  did  not  include  being  prepared  to  resume  the  offen¬ 
sive.  The  entire  sector  was  considered  a  quiet  one,  with  no 
significant  action  anticipated. 

The  condition  of  the  4th  and  28th  Infantry  Divisions  re¬ 
quired  that  they  replace  the  personnel  and  equipment 
losses  resulting  from  combat  in  the  Huertgen  Forest.  These 
had  been  so  severe  that  a  virtual  rebuilding  of  their  combat 
capability  was  required.  Once  units  received  replacements, 
they  had  to  be  trained  and  acclimated  to  the  ongoing  battle 
and  weather  conditions.  Many  of  these  new  soldiers  came 
from  a  pool  of  trained  replacements,  which  was  quickly 
drying  up,  especially  riflemen.  While  the  core  of  these  two 
experienced  divisions  still  consisted  of  battle-hardened  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers,  the  large  infusion  of  soldiers  new  to  the 
ways  of  war  weakened  the  unit's  combat  readiness. 

For  the  soldiers  of  these  two  divisions  who  had  survived 
the  horrors  of  the  brutal  combat  in  the  Huertgen  Forest,  the 
VIII  Corps  sector  was  a  site  for  rehabilitation,  relaxation 
and  regeneration.  The  4th  Infantry  Division's  sector,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  included  rugged  terrain  that,  in  more  peaceful 
times,  was  a  popular  Luxembourg  tourist  location.  There 
were  many  hotels  and  tourist  attractions  in  the  area,  most 
of  which,  until  the  German  counteroffensive  there,  had 
suffered  little  or  no  damage. 

The  106th  Infantry  Division  and  the  9th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  officers  and  men  who 
had  yet  to  be  initiated  into  battle.  The  106th  replaced  the 
2nd  Infantry  Division  and  took  over  positions  and  facilities 
of  the  2nd  that  had  been  in  place  since  arriving  from  Brest. 
The  2nd  Infantry  Division  had  made  great  strides  in  estab¬ 
lishing  winter  quarters  while  also  taking  defensive  mea- 


American  infantry¬ 
men  of  the  290th 
Regiment,  75th 
Infantry  Division, 
fight  near  Amonines, 
Belgium,  in  early 
January  1945. 
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U.S.  troops  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  provide  security 
on  a  street  in  Bastogne,  Belgium,  in  December  1944. 


sures.  Its  division  artillery,  for  example,  had  preplanned 
some  200  concentrations  in  the  division  sector  before  mov¬ 
ing  out.  At  the  same  time,  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  and 
VIII  Corps  had  established  rest  camps  and  recreation  areas 
in  the  rear  areas.  Units  frequently  showed  movies,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  USO  and  post-exchange  facilities  op¬ 
erated  in  the  sector.  The  106th  Infantry  Division,  however, 
had  scant  time  to  take  advantage  of  what  its  predecessors 
had  established.  The  division's  personnel  arrived  ex¬ 
hausted  and  discombobulated  from  the  arduous  journey 
from  their  port  of  debarkation  in  France. 

The  9th  Armored  Division  was  a  little  more  fortunate 
than  the  106th  in  that  its  units  had  had  more  time  to  accli¬ 
mate  to  the  VIII  Corps  sector.  Infantry  elements  of  Combat 
Command  A,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  corps  sector, 
went  into  the  line  with  counterparts  from  the  4th  Infantry 
Division,  but  they  initially  gained  little  battle  experience  as 
the  Germans  opposite  them  rarely  engaged  in  combat  ac¬ 
tivity.  As  it  was,  the  three  combat  commands — Combat 
Command  R  in  position  behind  the  28th  Infantry  Division, 
Combat  Command  A  behind  the  4th  Infantry  Division  and 
Combat  Command  B  loaned  to  V  Corps  for  its  attack — 
were  separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  that  they 
could  not  train  as  an  integrated  armored  division  com¬ 
mand.  They  gained  no  experience  operating  as  a  division 
up  to  the  time  of  the  German  counteroffensive. 

Other  VIII  Corps  units  in  the  sector  went  about  their  nor¬ 
mal  duties.  Engineer  units — of  which  there  were  the  divi¬ 
sion  battalions,  four  combat  engineer  battalions  and  the 
1128th  Engineer  Group's  three  combat  engineer  battalions, 


for  example — were  scattered  all  over 
the  sector  and  performed  a  variety  of 
missions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  attack,  the  soldiers  of  the  159th 
Engineer  Combat  Battalion  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  forestry  activities  around 
Diekirch,  north  of  Luxembourg  City, 
cutting  timber  and  operating  a  sawmill 
for  winter  shelters.  The  35th  Engineer 
Battalion  was  assigned,  among  its  other 
tasks,  to  guard  the  corps  headquarters 
in  Bastogne. 

Logistics  units  in  the  sector  carried 
on  their  normal  activities,  but  there 
were  no  major  logistics  depots  close  to 
the  front.  This  proved  to  be  fortuitous 
in  most  of  the  sector  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  attacked,  but  there  were  major 
fuel  dumps  close  behind  the  corps' 
rear  boundary — a  major  attraction  to 
the  Germans,  who  counted  on  captur¬ 
ing  the  petroleum  to  facilitate  their 
advance  toward  Antwerp. 

The  activities  conducted  by  various 
units  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
battle-weary  organizations  resulted  in 
the  VIII  Corps'  physical  unprepared¬ 
ness  to  offer  significant  initial  resistance  to  the  German  at¬ 
tack.  The  emphasis  on  preparing  to  accommodate  the  rig¬ 
ors  of  winter  took  precedence  in  the  corps  sector. 

Deployment  Measures 

While  complacency  prevailed  and  VIII  Corps  pursued 
rest  and  refitting  measures,  the  corps'  85-mile-wide  front 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  "given."  The  106th  Infantry 
Division  moved  into  the  winterized  positions  just  recently 
vacated  by  the  2nd  Infantry  Division.  Adjustment  of  its 
frontage  on  the  edge  of  the  Eifel  was  discouraged  in  light 
of  the  preparation  of  the  area  by  the  2nd  Infantry  Division. 
That  the  422nd  and  423rd  Infantry  Regiments  were  posi¬ 
tioned  so  far  forward  gave  VIII  Corps  and  First  Army  little 
concern.  The  Losheim  Gap  on  the  106th  Division's  left 
flank  likewise  received  scant  attention — the  14th  Cavalry 
Group's  38th  Cavalry  Squadron  deployed  its  light  forces 
there  in  scattered  locations.  No  apparent  thought  was 
given  to  changing  the  VIII  Corps  and  V  Corps  boundary  to 
eliminate  possible  confusion  as  to  which  corps  had  the  ap¬ 
propriate  responsibility  for  this  invasion  route. 

In  the  center  part  of  the  corps  sector,  the  28th  Infantry 
Division  was  strung  out  in  Luxembourg  on  a  ridgeline  par¬ 
allel  to  the  German  border  and  just  behind  it.  Flistorian 
Hugh  Cole  described  the  situation  as  one  in  which  it  was: 

...  physically  impossible  to  erect  any  of  the  standard  de¬ 
fenses  taught  in  the  higher  army  schools  or  prescribed  in  the 
field  service  regulations.  The  best  he  [MG  Middleton]  could 
do  to  defend  the  extended  front  was  to  deploy  his  troops  as  a 
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screen,  retaining  local  reserves  for  local  counterattack  at  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous  points. 

Were  these  dispositions  considered  as  initial  phase  lines 
for  a  delaying  action  should  the  Germans  decide  to  attack 
in  the  28th  Infantry  Division  zone?  Did  the  division  select 
secondary  and  tertiary  phase  lines  with  potential  blocking 
positions?  Since  there  were  only  a  few  viable  crossing 
points  on  the  Our  River  from  Germany  into  Luxembourg, 
did  division  and  corps  artillery  have  the  sites  “zeroed  in“ 
with  barrages  and  concentrations?  Apparently,  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  not  taken  in  sufficient  amounts.  The  4th  Infantry 
Division  in  the  southern  part  of  the  corps  sector  occupied 
positions  along  the  Sauer  River.  Infantry  elements  of  Com¬ 
bat  Command  A  of  the  9th  Armored  Division  were  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  4th's  area  with  the  intention  of  providing 
some  combat  experience.  The  terrain  in  the  4th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  sector  was  conducive  to  defense,  which  included 
protecting  Luxembourg  City.  Of  the  three  infantry  divisions 
on  line,  the  4th  was  perhaps  the  best  situated,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Combat  Command  A  lent  considerable  weight  to  its 
deployment.  Its  dispositions  in  the  so-called  Luxembourg 
Alps,  however,  did  not  favor  large-scale  armor  operations. 

The  9th  Armored  Division,  new  to  battle,  was  deployed 
as  an  infantryman  would  have  considered  proper,  though 
not  all  of  the  division  was  in  the  VIII  Corps  sector.  Combat 
Command  B  was  deployed  in  reserve  behind  attacking  ele¬ 
ments  of  V  Corps  to  the  north,  miles  from  its  parent  head¬ 


quarters.  Small  Combat  Command  R  was  located  behind 
the  28th  Infantry  Division  in  a  centralized  location,  with  el¬ 
ements  screening  VIII  Corps  headquarters  at  Bastogne. 

This  deployment  limited  the  9th  Armored  Division  to 
making  limited  local  task  force  counterattacks.  Had  the  en¬ 
tire  division  been  concentrated  in  a  general  location  be¬ 
tween  St.  Vith  and  Bastogne,  it  would  have  been  able  to 
bring  most  of  its  weight  to  bear  where  needed  at  a  critical 
point  later  on.  On  an  85-mile  VIII  Corps  front,  Combat 
Command  A  in  the  south  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  sup¬ 
port  Combat  Command  B  in  the  V  Corps  sector.  A  central¬ 
ized  location  in  a  sector  behind  the  28th  Infantry  Division 
could  have  allowed  the  division  to  deliver  a  powerful 
counterblow  in  any  direction,  having  to  advance  only  half 
the  85-mile  distance  to  either  of  the  VIII  Corps  boundaries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  9th  Armored  Division  was  not  in 
need  of  a  rest  or  rebuilding.  LTG  Bradley  kept  close  tabs  on 
his  armored  divisions  and  was  not  above  moving  them 
around  or  putting  strings  on  their  employment.  The  7th 
Armored  Division,  a  battle-tested  and  rested  armored  divi¬ 
sion  in  Ninth  Army  that  eventually  performed  gallantly  at 
St.  Vith,  could  easily  have  been  traded  for  the  9th  Armored 
Division  to  gain  time  in  delaying  the  German  advance  in 
the  area.  The  7th  reacted  quickly  when  called  upon,  but 
had  it  been  placed  initially  where  the  9th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  should  have  been  situated,  what  effect  would  that 
have  had  on  the  German  counteroffensive? 

Since  VIII  Corps  was  not  geographically  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  German  attack  in  its  sector,  it  follows  that  tacti¬ 
cally  VIII  Corps  was  unprepared  to  offer  significant  resis¬ 
tance  to  a  major  and  powerful  German  counteroffensive. 

Missed  Opportunities 

If  VIII  Corps  deployments  cannot  escape  criticism,  subor¬ 
dinate  units  in  the  corps  sector  missed  opportunities  as 
well.  In  addition  to  the  chance  to  train,  rest  and  reequip, 
there  was  the  opportunity  to  observe.  The  106th,  so  new  to 
its  sector,  hardly  had  time  to  do  much  observing;  the  28th 
and  4th  Infantry  Divisions,  however,  although  assimilating 
many  replacements,  were  in  a  position  to  conduct  aggres¬ 
sive  patrolling.  The  terrain  along  the  Belgium-Luxembourg 
border  contains  many  choke  points  with  steep-banked  wa¬ 
ter  courses  limiting  cross-national  border  activity.  Assertive 
patrolling  and  close  observation  could  have  revealed  new 
information.  The  Germans  went  to  great  lengths  to  conceal 
their  preparations  for  their  counteroffensive,  but  there  were 
still  indications  that  something  unusual  was  germinating 
along  the  German  border.  One  woman  who  crossed  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  for  example,  reported  a  large  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  troops — including  heavy  tanks  behind  the  Siegfried 
Line — but  her  sightings  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use. 

While  nothing  was  expected  in  the  way  of  a  major  thrust 
from  the  Eifel  into  the  Ardennes,  the  Allies  missed  other 
opportunities  that  could  have  been  profitable  when  the 
Germans  attacked.  Twelfth  Army  Group  developed  plans 
to  erect  a  significant  barrier  system  along  and  east  of  the 
Meuse  River,  which  ran  between  the  Wehrmacht' s  armored 
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spearheads  and  Hitler's  objective,  Antwerp.  The  German 
counteroffensive  petered  out  before  reaching  the  Meuse 
River,  so  the  plan  was  never  executed.  (In  any  case,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  resources  were  available  to  erect  a  bar¬ 
rier.)  VIII  Corps  headquarters,  which  had  been  in  place 
since  September,  nevertheless  missed  the  opportunity  to 
plan  such  a  barrier,  even  before  the  German  counteroffen¬ 
sive.  Considering  the  prevailing  attitude  of  calculated  risk, 
however,  it  is  less  surprising  that  some  perceptive  corps 
engineer  planner  did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
system  of  preplanned  road  blocks 
along  appropriate  delaying-position 
phase  lines.  A  study  of  the  terrain  in 
the  VIII  Corps  sector  could  have  indi¬ 
cated  counterattack  routes,  routes  of 
temporary  withdrawal,  potential  bot¬ 
tlenecks  and  possible  choke  points. 

Just  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  1914 
and  1940  German  attacks  through  the 
Ardennes  should  have  given  the  corps 
plans  and  operations  staff  pause  as  to 
a  possibility,  as  remote  as  the  staff 
may  have  felt  it  was,  that  the  Germans 
would  try  again  where  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  just  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  widespread  deployment  of  the 
9th  Armored  Division's  combat  com¬ 
mands  precluded  taking  advantage  of 
another  opportunity:  training  as  a  di¬ 
vision.  Although  the  9th  Armored  was 
new  to  the  theater  of  operations,  there 
was  still  time  to  plan  and  train  as  a  di¬ 
vision,  regardless  of  how  short  that 
time  was.  Combat  Command  R,  ini¬ 
tially  located  just  east  of  Bastogne,  had 
little  chance  of  stopping  the  German 
onslaught  by  itself.  But  an  entire  ar¬ 
mored  division — even  in  training — might  well  have  been 
able  to  stabilize  the  corps  front,  especially  if  VIII  Corps  had 
supplied  it  with  barrier  information. 

Command  Challenges 

MG  Middleton  was  an  accomplished  tactician.  He  was 
also  an  infantryman  who  had  limited  experience  with  fast- 
moving  mobile  operations.  His  VIII  Corps  had  fought  hard 
in  the  bocage  country  of  Normandy,  slugging  it  out  with  the 
tenacious  German  defenders  until  they  were  outflanked  at 
the  base  of  the  Cotentin  Peninsula.  When  LTG  George  S. 
Patton  Jr.'s  newly  activated  Third  Army  pushed  rapidly  into 
Brittany,  MG  Middleton  became  uncomfortable  in  control¬ 
ling  his  fast-moving  and  often  out-of-communication  ar¬ 
mored  divisions,  the  4th  and  the  6th.  Then,  as  the  bulk  of 
Third  Army  turned  east  and  advanced  to  the  Seine  River, 
VIII  Corps  took  over  the  siege  of  Brest  before  it  deployed  to 
the  Ardennes  in  the  middle  of  September.  All  of  this  close 
combat  required  a  flexible  attitude  on  MG  Middleton's  part, 
but  until  the  German  counteroffensive,  he  did  not  have  to 


deal  with  fighting  a  highly  mechanized  enemy.  That  he  rose 
to  the  occasion  is  a  tribute  to  his  combativeness  and  flexibil¬ 
ity,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prepared  sufficiently 
to  effectively  counter  the  German  thrusts.  The  deployment 
of  the  9th  Armored  Division  in  its  reduced  state  is  one  indi¬ 
cation  of  that  shortfall. 

One  of  MG  Middleton's  command  challenges  was  recon¬ 
ciling  Eisenhower's,  Bradley's  and  Hodges'  estimates  of  the 
risk  Middleton  faced.  From  September  to  December  1944, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  better  place  to  park  inexperienced  and 


battle-battered  divisions  than  in  the  VIII  Corps  sector.  Should 
MG  Middleton  have  asked  for  different  resources,  such  as 
trading  the  9th  Armored  Division  for  the  7th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  which,  although  recently  having  had  to  rebuild  under  a 
new  division  commander,  was  already  battle-tested  and 
available  in  the  Ninth  Army  sector? 

While  Bradley  and  Eisenhower  have  taken  blame  for  un¬ 
derestimating  Hitler's  ability  to  launch  a  major  counterat¬ 
tack,  it  is  unclear  how  much  blame  should  rest  on  MG  Mid¬ 
dleton's  next-higher  headquarters,  that  of  First  Army.  MG 
Middleton's  most  recent  assignment  was  under  LTG  Simp¬ 
son,  whose  staff  was  highly  rated  by  both  Bradley  and  Eisen¬ 
hower,  though  Bradley  held  the  First  Army  staff  in  less  high 
regard.  Based  on  the  unfavorable  experience  of  Bradley's  II 
Corps  in  Sicily  in  dealing  with  Patton's  Seventh  Army  staff, 
First  Army  (to  which  much  of  the  II  Corps  staff  had  been  as¬ 
signed  after  Sicily)  had  developed  an  unfortunate  attitude. 
Bradley  noted:  "As  a  result,  in  its  later  relationships  with  the 
other  Armies  and  especially  with  higher  commands.  First 
Army  was  critical,  unforgiving,  and  resentful  of  all  authority 


A  7th  Armored  Division  antitank  gun  covers  the  approach 
on  a  road  near  Vielsalm,  Belgium,  in  December  1944. 
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A  U.S.  soldier  of  the  3rd  Armored  Division 
moves  to  the  rear  after  a  road  mine 
knocked  out  his  tank  during  First  Army’s 
drive  into  the  Ardennes  in  January  1945. 


but  its  own.  As  though  from  instinct,  it  closed  ranks  and 
looked  upon  all  outsiders  as  upstarts  intruding  in  a  private 

war." 

Did  MG  Middleton  have  to  contend  with  this  attitude 
when  he  and  his  corps  left  Ninth  Army?  After  all,  VIII 
Corps,  which  had  also  fought  under  Patton's  Third  Army, 
was  the  "new  boy  on  the  block"  in  First  Army.  LTG 
Hodges  and  his  staff  at  first  refused  to  believe  that  MG 
Middleton  was  in  trouble  when  the  Germans  attacked. 
First  Army — less  VIII  Corps — was  in  an  offensive  mode, 
attacking  to  capture  the  Roer  River  dams,  and,  for  the  first 
couple  of  days  of  the  counteroffensive,  refused  to  call  off 
the  attack.  That  reinforcements  in  the  form  of  the  7th  Ar¬ 
mored  Division  came  from  Ninth  Army  begs  the  question 
of  why  either  the  2nd  or  3rd  Armored  Divisions — both 
First  Army  organizations — would  not  have  been  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  possibly  dispatched  sooner. 

Eisenhower  pressured  Bradley  to  immediately  dispatch 
the  7th  Armored  Division  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  penetration.  In  A  Soldier's  Story,  Bradley  contended 
that  he  and  Middleton  had  discussed  the  calculated  risk 
and  how  to  deal  with  it,  but  did  not  mention  the  possible 
employment  of  the  7th  Armored  Division.  In  his  later  book, 
A  General's  Life,  however,  Bradley  wrote  that  he  would  have 
sent  Middleton  not  only  the  7th  Armored  Division  from  the 
Ninth  Army,  but  the  10th  Armored  Division  (at  the  time, 
with  Third  Army)  in  the  event  that  they  were  needed  to 
bolster  Middleton.  Apparently,  there  was  no  mention  of 
any  discussion  with  Hodges  at  First  Army  about  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  the  two  armored  divisions,  which,  in  any  case, 
were  to  come  from  outside  First  Army.  Was  Bradley  show¬ 
ing  his  awareness  of  Hodges  and  his  staff's  prickliness?  It 
seems  that  the  only  guidance  Middleton  received  from 
Hodges  was  to  hold  VIII  Corps'  positions  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  then  to  build  strong  defenses 
around  St.  Vith,  Houffalize,  Bastogne 
and  Luxembourg  City.  Whether  this 
guidance  came  from  Hodges  before  or 
after  the  beginning  of  the  German 
counteroffensive  is  unclear. 

It  appears  that  the  climate  of  the 
command  environment  had  an  impact 
on  the  unpreparedness  of  MG  Mid¬ 
dleton's  VIII  Corps.  Whether  Middle¬ 
ton's  infantry  tactical  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  had  any  effect  on  the  corps' 
preparedness,  however,  must  remain 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

MG  Middleton  was  well  known  to 
Bradley,  having  led  VIII  Corps  di¬ 


rectly  under  Bradley  from  the  time  the  corps  was  commit¬ 
ted  in  Normandy  until  August  1944,  when  Bradley  left 
command  of  First  Army  to  take  command  of  the  12th 
Army  Group. 

Bradley  was  well  aware  of  two  cardinal  concepts  in  com¬ 
bat.  His  view  of  the  tank  was  that  it  was  "brutally  effective 
in  offensive  war.  In  the  defense  it  becomes  effective  only 
when  pooled  in  reserve  behind  the  line  for  use  in  counterat¬ 
tacking  an  infantry  or  armored  breakthrough.  But  where 
the  tank  is  employed  in  lieu  of  infantry  simply  to  hold  a  de¬ 
fensive  position,  it  becomes  a  wasted  and  uneconomic 
weapon."  Whether  the  widespread  locations  of  the  9th  Ar¬ 
mored  Division's  combat  commands  in  the  V  Corps  and 
VIII  Corps  sector  were  discussed  is  unclear,  but,  in  light  of 
Bradley's  views,  the  two  generals  should  have  discussed 
the  issue.  Based  on  his  strong  view  of  the  tank,  Bradley 
could  have  been  expected  to  have  queried  Middleton 
closely  on  how  Middleton  deployed  the  division. 

Likewise,  the  generals  should  have  paid  close  attention  to 
the  seam  between  V  Corps  and  VIII  Corps.  In  discussing  ac¬ 
tion  in  Normandy  after  the  fall  of  the  Lrench  port  of  Cher¬ 
bourg,  Bradley  wrote  of  points  of  weakness.  He  explicitly 
noted  that  seams  between  units  were  "troublesome  soft 
spots"  and  that  they  invited  "a  powerful  counteroffensive." 
While  not  applied  specifically  to  the  V  Corps  and  VIII  Corps 
boundary  in  his  book,  Bradley's  awareness  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  character  of  seams  should  have  factored  into  his 
discussion  with  Middleton  of  the  calculated  risk.  The  fact 
that  the  seam  rested  between  two  inexperienced  infantry  di¬ 
visions,  the  106th  in  VIII  Corps  and  the  99th  in  V  Corps, 
should  have  been  a  matter  of  more  concern  than  it  appar¬ 
ently  was. 

If  Bradley  did  not  discuss  the  employment  of  armor  and 
the  risk  of  seams,  then  it  would  have  been  in  the  purview  of 
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GEN  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  confers 
with  LTG  George  S. 
Patton  Jr.,  LTG 
Bradley  and  LTG 
Courtney  Hodges 
(left  to  right). 


the  First  Army  commander,  LTG  Hodges,  to  have  taken  up 
the  matter  with  Middleton.  Before  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  German  counteroffensive,  however,  Hodges'  focus  was 
on  the  Roer  River  dams.  Even  after  German  General  Field 
Marshal  Karl  von  Rundstedt  had  thrust  his  panzer  divisions 
into  American  lines,  LTG  Hodges  was  reluctant  to  admit 
that  the  attack  had  begun,  and  Bradley  had  to  order  him  to 
go  on  the  defensive. 

LTG  Hodges  was  known  for  close  study  of  his  challenges 
and  problems.  He  was  a  true  professional  and  a  most  capa¬ 
ble  trainer:  ready,  dependable,  undramatic,  tenacious  and 
persistent.  He  was  considered,  in  contrast  to  Patton,  to  be 
better  at  executing  the  more  demanding  and  intricate  opera¬ 
tions.  In  light  of  his  qualifications  and  his  modus  operandi, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  did  not  concern  himself  more 
with  MG  Middleton's  situation.  In  Hodges'  war  diary's  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  period  from  the  time  that  VIII  Corps  first 
became  an  element  of  First  Army  to  the  German  counter¬ 
offensive  on  December  16,  there  are  only  10  mentions  of 
Middleton  having  any  contact  with  Hodges  or  First  Army 
headquarters.  Only  one  instance  was  about  a  warning  of 
considerable  movement  of  German  forces  opposite  VIII 
Corps,  which  came  from  tactical  air  reconnaissance.  It  was 
dismissed  as  "not  being  considered  a  serious  threat."  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Hodges'  focus  on  his  own  major  attack  caused 
him  to  neglect  signs  of  what  was  transpiring  in  a  suppos¬ 
edly  benign  action  sector.  Nevertheless,  of  all  the  comman¬ 
ders  in  the  chain  of  command,  as  First  Army  commander, 
he  and  his  staff  (on  whom  he  kept  close  rein)  were  in  the 
best  position  to  influence  how  prepared  Middleton  was  to 
handle  the  situation  in  his  sector. 

GEN  Eisenhower  was  three  echelons  higher  than  the  VIII 
Corps  commander  in  the  chain  of  command.  Being  so  far  to 
the  rear  in  terms  of  distance,  however,  did  not  keep  Eisen¬ 
hower  from  being  involved  in  matters  at  the  front.  Bradley, 


with  whom  he  often  conferred  and  discussed  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion,  considered  him  a  superb  tactician  who  "had  a  sensitive 
and  intimate  feel  of  the  front."  A  trainer  of  tankers  in  World 
War  I,  Eisenhower  had  been  first  in  his  class  at  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. — 
no  mean  achievement.  He  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  VIII 
Corps  sector,  but  he  held  to  the  principle  of  telling  his  subor¬ 
dinates  what  to  do  and  not  how  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  both  Bradley  and  Eisenhower  took 
full  responsibility  for  taking  the  calculated  risk  of  lightly 
garrisoning  the  VIII  Corps  sector — and  that  Bradley  stated 
that  he  would  have  done  it  again  if  in  the  same  situation — 
everyone  up  and  down  the  chain  of  command  was  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  German  counteroffensive.  Despite  the  key 
commanders'  examination  of  the  possibility  of  a  German 
attack  in  the  Ardennes  and  discussion  of  countermeasures 
to  take — including  moving  mobile  forces  from  either  flank 
into  the  VIII  Corps  sector — the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  eluded  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  German 
threat  still  did  not  justify  the  unpreparedness  that  occurred. 

The  sum  of  all  factors  in  the  VIII  Corps  sector  shows  that 
when  it  came  to  a  combination  of  psychological  attitude, 
physical  being,  unit  deployment,  missed  opportunities  and 
command  challenges,  VIII  Corps  was  unprepared  to  meet 
the  German  attack.  That  the  key  commanders  above  MG 
Middleton  purposely  accepted  a  calculated  risk  in  order  to 
facilitate  major  Allied  offensives  elsewhere  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  to  be  condemned,  but  more  adequate  measures  could, 
and  should,  have  been  taken  by  all  responsible. 

The  gallant  defense  by  the  units  of  the  12th  Army  Group 
resulted  in  a  decisive  defeat  of  major  German  formations 
in  a  bitter  battle.  What  would  have  been  the  outcome  if 
VIII  Corps  had  been  better  prepared,  however,  will  never 
be  known.  Regardless,  the  calculated  risk  paid  off,  but  at  a 
very  high  price  to  both  adversaries.  ^ 
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Bank  of  America,  INI. A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Auto  Insurance: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-368-2734. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 

Call  800-368-5718. 


Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 

Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 


AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 


Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 


•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 

•  Quality® 

•  Sleep  Inn® 

•  Clarion® 


Cambria  Suites® 

MainStay  Suites® 

Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 
Econo  Lodge® 

Rodeway  Inn® 


Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 

Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  •  Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 

Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 
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To:  Company  Commanders 
From:  Company  Commanders 


Do  We  Need  Leaders  or  Managers? 


Once  a  month,  members  of  the  CompanyCommand 
professional  forum  (http://CC.army.mil)  craft  an  engaging 
question  about  a  relevant  topic  and  launch  it  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  via  e-mail.  We  call  it  the  CC  Jam.  Our  desire  is  for  the 
CC  Jam  to  be  a  catalyst  for  thought  and  conversation 
across  the  Army  and  for  us  to  learn  and  become  more  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  result.  The  August  2010  question  was  focused. 

SUBJECT:  CC  JAM,  “Leader  or  Manager?” 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  leaders,  but  what  we 
really  need  these  days  are  managers. 

Agree?  Disagree? 

Within  minutes,  Nick  Macsata  posted  a  reply:  “We 
lead  people;  we  manage  things.  Good  officership  re¬ 
quires  an  implicit  balance  of  both.” 


A  minute  later,  Brian  Kime  added:  “Perfect  answer,  in 
my  opinion.” 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  there  were  30  replies,  and  it 
has  continued  to  grow  (87  replies  and  counting).  The 
topic  struck  a  chord,  inciting  passionate,  long  re¬ 
sponses.  In  the  conversation,  members  disagree  with 
each  other  but  do  it  respectfully;  the  tone  is  positive. 
Members  often  acknowledge  another  member’s  reply 
and  provide  positive  feedback  to  those  they  appreciate. 
They  consult  Army  doctrine  and  the  broader  academic 
and  managerial  literature  to  advance  our  understanding 
of  the  topic.  In  this  article,  we  present  that  conversa¬ 
tion — honed  down,  and  still  a  conversation  by  and  for 
company  commanders. 


According  to  Nick  Macsata  (left), 

"We  lead  people;  we  manage  things.” 
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Dana  Riegel:  I  disagree  with  the  statement.  Nick’s  com¬ 
ment  is  right  on.  We  lead  people  and  manage  things.  What 
we  really  need  these  days  are  hard-core  leaders  who  have 
the  ability  to  motivate  &  discipline  Soldiers  and  manage 
tasks. 

Aamer  Sheikh:  Mission  accomplishment  is  still  the  key 
goal,  and  that  takes  a  combination  of  leadership  and  man¬ 
agerial  skills. 

Robert  Luzarraga:  Simply  put,  we  manage  resources 
and  systems,  but  lead  Soldiers! 

Jonathan  Holm:  The  Army  defines  leadership  as  “influ¬ 


encing  people  by  providing  purpose,  direction,  and  motiva¬ 
tion,  while  operating  to  accomplish  the  mission  and  improve 
the  organization.”  Managing  is  an  implied  task,  depending 
on  what  the  mission  is  and  how  the  organization  needs  to 
be  improved.  Establishing  and  executing  good  systems  and 
battle  drills  in  your  unit  command  post  is  a  way  comman¬ 
ders  manage  their  organization.  However,  no  matter  how 
good  your  management  systems  are,  sometimes  you  need 
to  make  command  decisions  and  lead  from  the  front. 

John  McFarlin:  This  morning,  I  listened  to  a  company 
commander  talking  to  his  Soldiers  in  an  NPR  [National  Pub¬ 
lic  Radio]  news  story  as  they  were  on 
their  way  out  of  Iraq.  He  was  assured, 
confident  and  to  the  point,  providing  to 
his  men  the  context  of  their  service 
and  sacrifice,  and  placing  it  within  the 
framework  of  their  whole  lives  and  the 
life  of  the  nation.  That’s  good  work, 
and  good  on  that  commander.  As  a 
leader,  you  need  to  know  how  to  man¬ 
age,  but  the  true  work  of  a  commander 
is  leadership,  and  company  command 
is  that  crucible  in  which  you  either  find 


your  stride  with  people  and  learn  to  lead  while  keeping  an 
eye  on  management,  or  discover  that  you’re  better  at  staff 
functions.  Managers  are  many;  leaders  are  few. 

Michael  Shepard:  As  Army  officers,  we  are  required  to 
be  both  leaders  and  managers.  Our  job  is  to  accomplish 
the  mission  and  care  for  our  Soldiers.  In  accomplishing  the 
mission,  we  must  lead  by  inspiring  and  encouraging  Sol¬ 
diers  to  do  the  task,  and  we  must  resource  them  for  the 
task.  In  this  way,  we  fill  both  roles.  At  the  company  level, 
the  company  staff  can  manage  the  resources,  allowing  you 
to  lead.  When  I  was  an  XO  [executive  officer],  my  comman¬ 
der  laid  out  his  expectations  for  me:  “You  and  1SG  run  the 
company’s  affairs  so  that  I  can  command.”  His  focus  here 
was  clear — he  was  going  to  establish  methods  of  control 
around  and  under  him  so  that  he  could  be  a  leader. 

Roman  Izzo:  Management  and  leadership  are  both  in¬ 
herent  parts  of  command.  One  certainly  cannot  command 
well  without  being  a  good  leader,  and  without  management 
skills  one  would  need  a  lot  of  help.  A  good  XO  or  1SG  can 
help  out  on  the  management  front,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
pick  up  the  slack  for  a  bad  leader  in  a  command  position. 

Brandon  Thomas:  I  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement. 
A  component  of  leadership  is  being  able  to  manage.  This 
holds  true  especially  for  today’s  Army  officers,  in  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  be  innovative  leaders  of  character.  A  manager, 
as  defined  by  Webster’s,  is  a  person  who  directs  a  team.  So 
with  that  said,  yes,  we  are  managers,  but  leadership  is  more 
than  that.  BLUF  [bottom  line  up  front]:  You  cannot  remove  the 
component  of  “manager”  from  leadership  and  have  as  suc¬ 
cessful  an  organization  as  we  currently  have.  In  other  words, 
all  leaders  are  managers,  but  not  all  managers  are  leaders. 

Mike  Runey:  Brandon,  you  pose  an  interesting  thought, 
and  I  don’t  think  I  agree — not  all  leaders  are  managers,  or  at 
least  not  good  managers.  Management  skills  are  different 
and  arguably  just  as  important.  Both  effective  leadership  and 


management  are  essential  to  consistent  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  and  Soldier/leader  development.  One  without  the 
other  courts  failure.  I  think  we,  as  an  organization,  undersell 
management.  Who  wants  to  be  called  a  good  manager  at 
the  risk  of  not  being  a  good  leader?  I  certainly  don’t.  But 
strip  the  title  of  management  while  keeping  all  its  critical 
functions,  and  we  have  some  goodness.  In  the  end:  Don’t 
undersell  management  by  overselling  leadership. 

Peter  Gustafson:  I  agree  with  Mike.  Not  all  good  leaders 
are  good  managers.  I  knew  of  an  officer  with  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mand  experience  who  was  an  excellent  leader  but  not  a 
good  manager,  and  his  unit,  from  an  administrative  per¬ 
spective,  was  disorganized.  If  someone  is  a  great  leader  but 
a  poor  manager,  that  person  needs  a  very  good  staff  to  do 
the  management.  At  the  company  level,  you  really  need  to 
be  able  to  both  manage  and  lead  to  be  effective. 

Walter  Loyola:  How  about  knowing  when  to  be  one  or 
the  other?  We  should  use  one  or  the  other  based  on  what 
the  situation  calls  for.  The  right  tool  for  the  right  job,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Being  a  leader  is  often  built  into  a  person’s  character, 
and  it  is  hard  to  turn  that  off.  But  some  are  able  to  step 
back  into  an  analytical/management  mode  to  work  issues. 

Mastie  Baker:  You  make  some  important  and  valid 
points;  however,  I  see  the  issue  differently.  From  my  per¬ 
spective,  leadership  is  a  subset  of  management — I  might 
add,  a  function  of  management.  The  classical  idea  of  man¬ 
agement  included  things  we  now  commonly  think  of  as  lead¬ 
ership.  Motivating  people  to  accomplish  the  work  was  part 
and  parcel  of  management.  The  variety  of  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities  you  identify  as  leadership,  I  consider  to  be  manage¬ 
ment  in  action.  Henry  Mintzberg,  in  his  2009  book  Manag¬ 
ing,  writes,  “A  half  a  century  ago  (1954)  Peter  Drucker  put 
management  on  the  map.  Leadership  has  since  pushed  it 
off  the  map.”  If  leadership  could  talk,  it  would  tell  us  that  it  is 
a  tool  of  effective  management. 

Timothy  Hilke:  The  Army  empha¬ 
sizes  leadership  over  management. 
But  when  you  break  it  down,  the  two 
terms  can  be  interchanged.  A  manager 
leads,  and  a  leader  manages.  Early 
scholars  defined  management  as  the 
ability  to  get  things  done  through  peo¬ 
ple.  The  basic  functions  of  manage¬ 
ment  are:  planning,  organizing,  lead¬ 
ing,  controlling  and  motivating.  As  seen 
in  this  definition,  leadership  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  management.  Moreover,  lead¬ 
ership  is  broken  down  into  skills:  infor¬ 
mation  control,  understanding  needs 
and  group  abilities,  controlling  and  di¬ 
recting  the  group,  utilizing  resources, 
planning  and  evaluating,  counseling, 
delegating,  teaching,  setting  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  representing  the  group. 
There  are  people  who  possess  lead¬ 
ership  skills  but  do  not  possess  skill 
sets  in  other  management  functions 
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and  therefore  cannot  be  effective  managers.  A  properly 
framed  question  would  be:  What  is  the  definition  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  leadership ?  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  you 
cannot  have  effective  management  without  effective  leader¬ 
ship — or  any  of  the  other  functions  of  management.  The 
problem  is  a  lack  of  clear  definition  that  is  agreed  upon  by  all 
and  the  disparate  emphasis  on  skills  or  traits  that  make  up 
the  terms.  The  military  has  created  a  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  terms,  for  whatever  reason.  Based  on  the 
question,  I  agree  that  the  Army  needs  effective  managers 
who  possess  leadership  skills. 

Walter  Loyola:  Mastie,  I  couldn’t  disagree  more  about 
leadership  being  a  subset  of  management.  From  the  Army 
definition  of  leadership,  which  I  think  is  excellent,  it  can  be 
argued  that  management  is  a  subset  of  leadership.  One 
truly  leads  when  management  is  combined  with  providing 
purpose  through  clear  and  concise  guidance  (especially  the 
CDR’s  intent),  motivation  through  personal  example  (eating 
last  at  the  chow  line,  being  physically  fit,  cleaning  your  own 
weapon,  etc.),  and  positive  character  traits  (integrity,  loyalty, 
proficiency,  etc.). 

Jeremy  Banta:  We  need  leaders  who  manage.  We  all 
know  the  officer  who’s  awesome  at  projects  and  paperwork, 
but  crumbles  in  front  of  the  troops.  They  are  amazing  man¬ 
agers  and  staff  officers — just  not  the  best  leaders.  We  also 
know  the  amazing  leaders  who  can  rally  troops  to  follow 
them  into  the  pits  of  hell.  The  military  sees  these  as  the  best 
leaders.  When  they  fail,  we  wonder  why.  When  officers  can 
lead  but  not  manage,  they  fail.  When  they  can  manage  but 
not  lead,  they  also  fail.  Leaders  NEED  to  be  managers.  If 
you  can’t  manage,  then  you  need  to  be  aware  of  that  fact 
and  surround  yourself  with  a  staff  that  can  manage  for  you. 

Anthony  Hammon:  The  distinction  that  this  statement 
implies  is  only  theoretical.  In  practice,  the  two  cannot  exist 
separately.  Leadership  is  understood  to  be  influencing  peo¬ 
ple  toward  a  common  goal,  while  management  utilizes 
processes  and  systems  to  achieve  a  goal.  In  theory,  we 
may  discuss  the  importance  of  influencing  people  sepa¬ 
rately  from  managing  processes,  but  that  distinction  quickly 
fades  in  practice.  There  is  likely  no  situation  in  which  com¬ 
manders  can  rely  solely  on  their  ability  to  influence  people 
without  employing  the  processes  necessary  to  accomplish 
a  task.  Nobody  would  follow  a  leader  who  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  how  to  do  the  job.  Likewise,  focusing  solely  on  a 
process  will  not  influence  the  people  who  will  participate  in 
that  process.  Management  is  not  part  of  leadership,  nor  is 
leadership  part  of  management.  They  are  separate  sets  of 
skills  addressing  two  aspects  of  goal  achievement — people 
and  processes.  While  every  position  will  require  a  different 
balance  between  the  two,  both  are  always  required. 

Walter  Loyola:  Actually,  it  is  in  practice  that  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  leadership  and  management  become  evident. 
Telling  people  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  things  isn’t  leader¬ 
ship.  In  our  profession,  we  put  a  premium  on  leadership  be¬ 
cause  it  is  what  will  carry  our  units  through  adversity,  when 
folks  are  cold  (or  hot),  tired  and  hungry.  It  is  what  carried  the 
20th  Maine  [Cavalry]  at  Gettysburg  and  the  2nd  [Battalion]  of 


“ Managers  don’t  ask  people  to  kill  or  die,” 
says  Patrick  (PJ)  Snyder,  ‘‘leaders  do.” 


Brandon  Thomas  (center)  believes  that  “all  leaders 
are  managers,  but  not  all  managers  are  leaders.” 


the  506th  [Infantry  Regiment]  (and  the  rest  of  the  101st  [Air¬ 
borne  Division])  at  Bastogne.  It  carries  us  through  today. 
What  this  question  brought  to  mind  for  me  is  the  importance 
of  recognizing  leadership  and  management  skills  in  Soldiers, 
and  developing  them  commensurately  through  mentorship, 
training/education  and  assignments  as  they  progress 
through  their  careers. 

Mastie  Baker:  My  post  seems  to  be  arguing  for  man¬ 
agement  at  the  expense  of  leadership.  Leadership  is  im¬ 
portant.  I  remain  convinced,  however,  that  leadership  is 
management  in  action  (applied  management).  A  car  in  mo¬ 
tion  does  not  cease  to  be  a  car. 

Patrick  Snyder:  Managers  don’t  ask  people  to  kill  or  die 
...  leaders  do.  When  I  was  coming  up  through  the  ranks  I 
never  said,  “That  guy  is  a  great  manager;  I  want  to  manage 
just  like  him.” 
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Ari  Martyn  (center),  serving  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  his  1SG  Robert  Rollheiser  in 
southern  Iraq,  prefers  the  term  commander  rather  than  either  leader  or  manager. 


Brandon  Soltwisch:  Patrick— agreed!  I  think  your  point 
gets  to  the  root  of  leadership — which  is  to  inspire  and  influ¬ 
ence  people  toward  a  goal.  However,  I  also  have  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spect  for  those  staff  officers  who  effectively  manage.  Failing 
to  do  so  makes  everyone’s  lives  miserable.  A  good  staff  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  us  commanders.  Our  pride  tells  us 
we  want  to  be  great  leaders,  but  deep  down  we  realize  that  in 
order  to  be  good  officers  and  commanders  we  ALSO  need  to 
be  effective  managers.  It  is  a  question  of  timing  and  balance. 


Mastie  Baker:  The  debate  about  management  and  lead¬ 
ership  presumes  that  a  dichotomy  exists  between  the  two 
principles — but  that  presumption  is  false.  Mintzberg  asked: 
“How  would  you  like  to  be  managed  by  someone  who 
doesn’t  lead?  ...  [Or]  be  led  by  someone  who  doesn’t  man¬ 
age?”  The  essence  of  effective  leadership  is  management 
applied  or  practiced  well.  I  am  an  effective  leader  because  I 
know  how  to  manage.  I  might  attempt  to  lead,  but,  without 
management,  my  attempt  is  akin  to  a  neophyte  navigating 
without  a  map  and  compass. 

Anthony  Hammon:  By  reading  these  posts,  it  becomes 
clear  that  this  question  is  largely  one  of  semantics.  One 
may  argue  that  management  is  an  all-encompassing  idea 
of  directing  an  organization,  which  includes  classic  con¬ 
cepts  of  leadership  related  to  influencing  people  through 
motivation.  Conversely,  one  may  argue  that  leadership  is 
the  act  of  influencing  people  toward  a  goal  and  that  man¬ 
agement  comprises  the  tools  used  to  do  so.  Regardless  of 
which  of  these  abstract  concepts  is  the  more  popular,  both 


can  be  broken  down  into  a  list  of  skills 
necessary  for  a  commander  to  direct 
an  organization  toward  a  goal.  These 
skills  range  from  motivating  and  creat¬ 
ing  vision  to  implementing  work  sys¬ 
tems  and  developing  strategies.  In 
practice,  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  a 
particular  skill  belongs  to  leadership  or 
management.  It  only  matters  that  the 
skill  is  practiced  by  the  commander. 
Rather  than  compare  these  abstract 
concepts,  perhaps  we  should  deter¬ 
mine  which  skills  are  necessary  to  di¬ 
rect  an  organization  toward  its  goals. 

Mastie  Baker:  The  common  theme 
seems  to  be  that  regardless  of  which 
side  of  the  fence  one  falls,  effective 
leadership  requires  management  con¬ 
siderations/actions.  It  is  correct  that  some  tasks  such  as  influ¬ 
encing,  inspiring  and  transforming  people  are  directly  related 
to  leading.  So  my  position  that  leadership  complements  man¬ 
agement  deserves  adjustment:  Leadership  and  management 
are  symbiotic  concepts. 

Ari  Martyn:  Leader  vs.  manager?  What  about  one  term 
that  covers  both:  commander ?  We  need  both  management 
and  leadership.  My  personal  view  is  that  it’s  just  a  seman¬ 
tics  game.  Some  of  what  commanders  do  might  look  more 

like  management,  such  as  when  I 
scrub  my  property  book.  Sure,  I’ll  let 
my  XO/supply  sergeant  do  the  bulk  of 
the  work  within  intent  that  I  have  artic¬ 
ulated,  but  I  still  dive  into  the  weeds 
every  now  and  then.  And,  likewise, 
some  things  look  more  like  leader¬ 
ship — like  leading  an  intel-driven  raid 
in  a  crappy  part  of  town.  Both,  though, 
are  equally  command.  Even  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  firefight,  a  commander  both 
leads  and  manages.  I’ve  seen  a  commander  literally  say, 
“Men,  follow  me”  as  we  took  a  hill  under  fire  to  go  support  a 
machine-gun  position  that  had  taken  100  percent  casual¬ 
ties.  I  saw  the  same  commander  do  math  in  the  sand  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  long  he  could  go  at  the  current  rate  of  fire  be¬ 
fore  he  would  need  a  resupply  of  mortar  rounds.  He  asked 
the  JTAC  [joint  tactical  air  controller]  for  a  rundown  of  when 
we  would  be  lacking  CAS  [close  air  support]  coverage  so 
he  could  know  when  to  surge  mortars  and/or  ask  for  AWT 
[air  weapons  team]  or  some  other  backfill.  I  later  saw  him 
run  through  all  of  his  M4  [rifle]  and  M9  [pistol]  ammo  and 
pick  up  an  AK  [rifle]  off  a  dead  dude  and  continue  on.  Was 
he  leading?  Was  he  managing?  You  can  call  it  whatever  you 
want,  I  prefer  command. 

Brandon  Soltwisch:  It  is  clear  from  these  definitions  that 
both  management  and  leadership  are  processes  by  which  to 
arrive  at  a  given  goal,  objective  or  end  state.  Both  are  essen¬ 
tial  tools  in  the  application  of  the  art  and  science  of  warfare. 
If  battle  command  is  driven  by  commanders  and  it  applies 


“We  never  lost  sight  of  the  reality  that  people, 
particularly  gifted  commanders,  are  what  make  units 
succeed.  The  way  I  like  to  put  it,  leadership  is  the  art  of 
accomplishing  more  than  the  science  of  management 
says  is  possible 

—General  Colin  Powell,  My  American  Journey,  1995. 
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leadersnip  to  translate  decisions  into  actions  (read:  manag¬ 
ing  the  orders  process  and  execution  of  tactical  operations), 
then  commanders  at  all  levels  must  be  able  to  both  manage 
and  ead.  Most  importantly,  a  commander,  guided  by  profes¬ 
sional  judgment,  is  required  to  fully  understand  when  to 
manage  and  when  to  lead.  To  answer  the  question  posed,  I 
would  offer  that  what  the  Army  needs  is  commanders  who 
fu  y  understand  how  and  when  to  exercise  management 
,  and  eadersh  o  during  the  process  of  battle  command. 

Anthony  Hammon:  Leadership  may  be  inspiring,  but 
management  is  practical.  A  balance  of  both  is  necessary, 
and  ne  ther  is  more  important.  Nobody  said  managing  was 
glamorous.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  transformational 
management  style.  Yet  the  value  of  transactional  manage¬ 
ment  skills  should  not  be  discounted.  No  Army  leader 
would  ever  be  in  a  position  to  ask  his  Soldiers  to  kill  the  en¬ 
emy  without  many  managers  getting  him  to  that  point.  A 
:  commander's  ability  to  manage  the  myriad  tools  at  his  dis- 
1  posal  determines  to  a  large  degree  his  ability  to  accom- 
p  sh  the  mission.  Traditional  leadership  skills  alone  will 
1  never  help  him  understand  the  complexities  of  synchroniz- 
ng  log: sties,  intelligence,  personnel,  equipment  and  other 
capat  ties  to  create  a  fighting  unit.  Sure,  a  commander 
will  have  to  lead  Soldiers  in  those  areas,  too,  but  if  he 
doesn't  take  an  interested  hands-on  approach  to  under¬ 
standing  and  directing  those  capabilities — managing 
them — the  unit  will  not  function. 

Brendan  Sullivan:  We  need  officers  who  understand 
the  art  of  leadership  and  the  science  of  management.  We 
exist  to  go  to  war.  This  guiding  purpose  continuously  pro¬ 
vides  our  azimuth.  All  of  our  energy  and  activity  is  focused 
on  our  ability  to  rapidly  deploy,  fight,  win  and  return  home 
alive.  This  requires  us  to  lead  and  manage.  I  think  leader- 
ship  is  a  sacred  responsibility  and  is  the  most  dynamic  ele¬ 
ment  on  the  battlefield.  Leading  Soldiers  and  being 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  their  professional  devel¬ 
opment.  and  possibly  their  lives,  is  an  awesome  trust.  How- 
even  it  is  also  important  to  develop  innovative  approaches 
to  our  training  and  sustaining  organizations.  We  will  never 
have  enough  equipment  or  money  or  time,  so  what  we  do 
possess  must  be  utilized  wisely. 

Mastie  Baker:  The  challenge  is  to  “D-Ex”  [direct-exchange] 
the  "either/or  paradigm.  You  know — the  leader  or  manager, 
the  mission  or  Soldiers.  My  recommendation  is  that  we  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  new  paradigm:  the  “and”  paradigm.  Now  we 
have  managing  and  leading,  the  mission  and  Soldiers. 
Thus  we  find  the  benefits  in  both  and  amalgamate  them  for 
the  good  of  the  goal  we  seek. 

John  McFarlin:  The  core  imperative  of  a  commander  is 
to  LEAD.  The  focus  must  stay  on  providing  a  moral,  spiritual 
and  ethical  framework  within  which  we  accomplish  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  defense  of  our  country  in  increasingly  abstract 
and  confus.ng  situations.  Then,  from  that  foundation,  focus 
on  inspiring  people  to  perform  beyond  their  comfort  level 
through  personal  example.  A  commander  has  people  to 
handle  the  management  functions.  That's  not  to  say  that 
management  isn't  important.  Yes,  you  need  to  make  sure 


that  your  people  are  optimized,  and  processes  aren’t 
wasteful.  Yes,  you  must  know  the  details  of  your  unit,  and 
keep  your  leader’s  book  updated  so  that  you  can  wield  your 
unit  adroitly.  But  it  has  to  occupy  a  smaller  part  of  your  time, 
and  you  can  neither  ignore  it  nor  allow  it  to  become  the 
main  effort.  What  this  means  to  me  is  that  a  false  choice  is 
presented.  Lead?  Manage?  Both!  Management  is  an  en¬ 
abler  without  which  you  are  not  going  to  be  as  good  a 
leader  as  you  could  be. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  there  is  no  pat  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  posed.  The  predominant  Army  view  seems  to  be  that 
commanders  must  bring  to  bear  both  leadership  and  man¬ 
agement  skills  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission  and  take 
care  of  Soldiers.  Our  responsibility  is  to  develop  ourselves 
(and  our  Soldiers)  to  have  the  character,  the  competence 
and  the  leadership  skills  required  to  be  effective  under 
duress  and  in  extremely  challenging  situations.  The  Army’s 
definition  of  leadership  establishes  the  primacy  of  leader¬ 
ship — but  places  it  in  the  purposeful  context  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  mission  and  improving  the  organization,  which  re¬ 
quire  skills  commonly  thought  of  as  managerial  skills.  This 
conversation  caused  us  to  see  new  connections  in  what 
we  already  know,  provided  insight  into  others’  reasoning, 
broadened  our  perspective,  helped  us  question  our  as¬ 
sumptions,  and  revealed  gaps  between  our  views  and 
those  of  other  professionals.  Although  a  conversation  like 
this  doesn’t  have  a  “right  answer,”  it  does  cause  us  to  think. 
This  internal  thinking  process  is  valuable  and  is  what  cre¬ 
ates  insights  for  those  involved  (see  Nancy  Dixon  et  al., 
Company  Command:  Unleashing  the  Power  of  the  Army 
Profession,).  If  you  are  a  company  commander  and  would 
like  to  engage  in  these  kinds  of  conversations,  join  your 
professional  forum:  http://CC.army.mil.  Thousands  of  us 
are  connecting  and  becoming  more  effective  as  a  result. 


Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 
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MQ-5B  Hunter  UAS 

By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

creasing  its  reliability  and  performing 
a  lot  of  payload  demonstrations.  It's  a 
great  payload  platform." 

More  than  38  different  payload 
packages  have  been  integrated  and 
demonstrated  on  Hunter  since  1996. 
Furthermore,  in  parallel  with  continu¬ 
ing  obsolescence  reduction  and  attri¬ 
tion  issues  between  2001  and  2004,  the 
Hunter  program  saw  upgrade  to  the 
current  MQ-5B  configuration  in  the 
2003  to  2005  time  frame. 

While  the  original  RQ-5A  utilized 
motor  gasoline  engines,  the  need  for 
single  fuel  on  the  battlefield  helped 
prompt  transition  to  heavy  fuel  en¬ 
gines  on  the  MQ-5B.  That  change,  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  wet  extended  center  wing 
(wingspan  extension  from  29  feet  to 
34.25  feet)  helped:  increase  flight  en¬ 
durance  from  less  than  12  hours  to  17 
to  21  hours;  increase  the  ceiling  from 
15,000  to  18,000  feet;  increase  gross 
takeoff  weight  from  1,600  pounds  to 
1,950  pounds;  increase  maximum 
speed  from  110  to  120  knots  (cruise 
speed  for  both  models  is  60  to  80 


A  Hunter  unmanned  aerial  system  (UAS)  lands  at  Contingency  Operating  Base  Speicher,  near  Tikrit,  Iraq. 
The  Hunter  is  maintained  and  operated  by  a  team  of  aviation  soldiers  with  Troop  F,  2nd  Squadron,  6th  Cav¬ 
alry  Regiment,  Task  Force  Diamond  Head,  and  approximately  30  Northrop  Grumman  civilian  contractors. 


In  an  expression  of  faintly  confusing 
praise,  the  MQ-5B  Hunter  has  been 
called  "the  most  successful  canceled 
program  in  the  history  of  DoD."  But 
with  more  than  95,000  total  flight 
hours  to  date,  including  more  than 
67,000  combat  hours,  the  MQ-5B 
Hunter  provides  a  critical  element  to 
U.S.  Army  unmanned  aerial  systems 
(UAS)  operations.  Moreover,  current 
planning  documents  reflect  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  Hunter's  operational  pres¬ 
ence  through  2022. 

"Given  that  it's  now  the  longest 
serving  UAS  in  the  current  inventory, 
by  2022  it  will  have  about  30  years  of 
service,  which  is  really  a  long  time  in 
'UAS  years,"'  said  Jim  Perry,  program 
manager  for  Hunter  at  prime  contrac¬ 
tor  Northrop  Grumman. 

Originally  designed  in  1989,  Hunt¬ 
er's  history  with  the  U.S.  Army  is 
traced  to  its  winning  the  1992  short- 
range  UAS  competition  (at  which  time 
Hunter  was  manufactured  by  TRW). 

"We  won  that  competition  primarily 
because  of  the  maximum  redundancy 


that  is  designed  to  what  I  like  to  call 
an  elegant  simplicity,"  Perry  said.  "It's 
simple  but  complex  at  the  same  time." 

To  illustrate  the  point,  he  offered  the 
example  of  the  RQ-5A  Hunter  design 
features  of  dual  racing  motorcycle  en¬ 
gines:  the  backup  flight  computer, 
global  positioning  system  (GPS)  navi¬ 
gation  with  datalink  and  dead  reckon¬ 
ing  backup,  primary  and  backup  C- 
band  datalinks,  dual  operator  positions 
in  the  ground  control  station,  and  two 
dual  radio  frequency  channel  ground 
data  terminals. 

After  the  Navy-led  project  office 
did  not  exercise  the  full-rate  produc¬ 
tion  option  in  1996 — effectively  can¬ 
celing  the  program — the  Army  took 
delivery  of  the  first  seven  low-rate  ini¬ 
tial  production  systems,  including  62 
aircraft. 

"It's  still  operating  20  years  later,  so 
obviously  it  wasn't  really  canceled," 
Perry  said.  "In  fact,  the  Hunter  team 
continued  working  closely  with  the 
UAS  project  office  and  the  Army, 
maintaining  Hunter,  improving  it,  in- 
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knots);  and  establish  new  external  pay- 
load  capabilities. 

"The  heavy  fuel  engine  is  a  big,  big 
plus,"  Perry  said. 

Additional  enhancements  to  the 
avionics  packages  in  the  MQ-5B  fur¬ 
ther  expand  tactical  utility. 

"The  Viper  Strike  [precision  strike 
weapon]  was  one  of  those  payloads 
that  we  began  to  work,"  Perry  said.  "It 
has  a  dual  shaped  warhead  with  only 
2.5  pounds  of  TNT.  The  force  is  mostly 
vertical,  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  collateral  damage.  It  is  extremely 
precise,  hitting  wherever  the  laser 
beam  is  targeted.  It's  good  against 
moving  and  stationary  targets.  And  it 
has  two  varieties — a  direct  attack  ver¬ 
sion  and  another  that  uses  GPS  to  fly  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  target  where  it  locks 
onto  the  laser  to  fly  to  the  target." 

Operationally  verified  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz., 
in  April  2005,  the  Viper  Strike  capabil¬ 
ity  was  soon  added  to  assets  in  theater 
and  "first  combat  success"  during  2007, 
a  milestone  that  Northrop  Grumman 
characterizes  as  a  "first  from  an  Army 
UAS." 

Among  the  many  communications 
relay  packages  integrated  and  demon¬ 
strated,  the  one  chosen  to  go  opera¬ 
tional  uses  dual  AN/ ARC-210  radios 
to  provide  voice  communications  re¬ 
lay,  with  channel  selection  capability 
allowing  operators  to  set/reset  each 
radio  to  one  of  10  preprogrammed 


frequencies  during  flight. 

"It  provides  over-the-horizon  voice 
communications,  and  it  is  absolutely 
invaluable  to  the  warfighter,"  Perry 
said.  "In  fact,  we  do  not  launch  the 
aircraft  if  this  system  is  not  working. 
It  provides  communications  to  attack 
aircraft,  to  raiding  parties,  and — along 
with  another  feature — it  absolutely 
eliminates  the  ambiguity  of  raiding 
parties  hitting  the  correct  target." 

That  additional  feature  is  found  in 
the  latest  multimission  optically  stabi¬ 
lized  payload  (MOSP). 

"The  latest  model  is  the  MOSP  3000, 
which  has  a  color  day  camera  with 
large-format  third-generation  infra¬ 
red,"  Perry  said.  "It  also  has  a  laser 
designator,  laser  rangefinder  and  in¬ 
frared  illuminator.  With  that  illumina¬ 
tor,  the  operator  of  the  payload  puts 
his  crosshairs  on  the  target  and  hits 
the  illuminator,  and  the  soldiers  on 
the  ground  with  night-vision  goggles 
can  see  exactly  which  target  is  being 
identified. 

"Cost  effectiveness,  high  reliability 
and  payload  flexibility  are  all  realized 
with  the  change  [to  MQ-5B],"  Perry 
continued.  "And  we  continue  to  do 
software  builds  and  changes  as  need¬ 
ed."  Additional  operational  benefits 
stem  from  commonality  with  other 
Army  UAS  elements  through  the  use 
of  One  System  Ground  Control  Sta¬ 
tion  and  One  System  Remote  Video 
Terminal. 


CWO  Greg  Spalding,  OH-58D  Kiowa 
pilot  and  Hunter  UAS  mission  con¬ 
troller,  operates  a  Hunter  UAS  from 
the  mission  control  center  at  Contin¬ 
gency  Operating  Base  Speicher. 


Turning  to  the  future.  Perry  pointed 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Roadmap  for 
UAS  2010-2035  as  "including  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  rewinging  the  aircraft.  In  this 
case,  it  would  be  very  low-risk  because 
it  is  using  an  existing  wing  [from  the 
Heron  UAS  program],  landing  gear, 
booms  and  tail  that  are  all  proven." 

Physical  modifications  would  length¬ 
en  aircraft  from  23  feet  for  RQ-5A/ 
MQ-5B  to  24.5  feet  and  would  extend 
wingspan  to  54.5  feet.  The  "largely 
wet"  wing  extension  would  retain  the 
MQ-5B  capability  to  carry  up  to  130 
pounds  on  hard  points  on  each  side  of 
the  aircraft. 

"It  is  an  adaptation  that  would  give 
us  incredible  improvements  in  perfor¬ 
mance:  increase  to  a  ceiling  of  about 
25,000  feet;  increase  in  gross  takeoff 
weight  to  2,450  pounds — perhaps  as 
much  as  2,500;  and  extend  flight  en¬ 
durance  hours  to  35  to  40,"  he  said. 
"But  it  would  still  use  the  same  avion¬ 
ics.  It  would  also  use  the  same  heavy 
fuel  engine,  and  therefore  it  would 
have  the  same  maintainability  bene¬ 
fits  that  we  have  now. 

"This  is  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
capability,  but  it  also  gives  us  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  multiple  payloads,"  Perry 
added.  "And  we  are  working  very 
hard  to  find  the  funding  to  do  this." 

After  reviewing  myriad  recent  and 
ongoing  combat  operations.  Perry  con¬ 
cluded,  "We  have  worked  very  hard  to 
keep  Hunter  viable  and  serving  as  an 
asset  to  the  warfighter.  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  achieved  those  goals. 
The  professional  care  given  this  sys¬ 
tem  by  soldiers  and  contractors  from 
Northrop  Grumman — who  are  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder  with  the  warfighters  in 
theater— has  been  phenomenal  and 
has  provided  for  a  superb  platform 
with  great  endurance,  reliability,  avail¬ 
ability  and  capacity  for  additional  pay- 
loads.  It's  very  user-friendly,  soldiers 
love  it  and  its  future  remains  solid."  ^ 
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flllSfl  Sustaining  Member  Protile 

The  Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc. 


Corporate  Structure — Founded:  1953.  President:  Larry  D.  Walker. 
Corporate  Headquarters:  412  Mount  Kemble  Avenue,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960.  Telephone:  973-407-1000.  Web  site:  www.louisberger.com. 

The  Louis  Berger  Group  (LBG)  is  an  international  consulting  firm 
that  provides  engineering,  architecture,  program  and  construction 
management,  environmental  planning  and  science,  and  economic 
development  services  around  the  globe.  Founded  in  1953  by  Dr. 
Louis  (Doc)  Berger,  LBG  has  been  a  trusted  partner  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  other  U.S.  government  agencies  in  more  than  60  countries. 

Through  its  support  to  the  U.S.  Army’s  mission  for  more  than  40 
years,  LBG  has  applied  its  technical  capabilities  in  infrastructure 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction;  environmental  management,  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  engineering;  planning,  cultural  resource  manage¬ 
ment,  construction  management,  program  management,  contin¬ 
gency  power,  and  postconflict  reconstruction, 
delivering  award-winning  results  in  challeng¬ 
ing  environments. 

Support  in  Contingency  Environments.  LBG 

provides  the  U.S.  Army  with  architecture-engi¬ 
neering  and  program-  and  construction-man¬ 
agement  support  in  contingency  environments 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  Southwest 
Asia.  LBG  is  currently  supporting  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE)  Middle  East  Dis¬ 
trict  (MED)  by  designing  a  large  hospital  in 
Afghanistan  and  has  conducted  value-engi¬ 
neering  studies  for  projects  there.  In  addition, 

LBG  has  provided  engineers  at  MED  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Winchester,  Va. 

In  2004,  LBG  entered  Iraq  to  provide  program  and  construction 
management  to  the  U.S.  Government  Project  and  Contracting  Office, 
which  later  made  the  transition  to  USACE  Gulf  Region  Division 
(GRD)  in  an  integrated  military-civilian-contractor  environment.  By 
providing  embedded  engineers  and  construction  and  project  man¬ 
agers,  LBG  served  as  a  force  multiplier  for  USACE  GRD. 

LBG  also  supports  the  249th  Engineer  Battalion’s  (Prime  Power) 
worldwide  power  contingency  response  mission  through  a  joint  venture 
with  Cummins  Power  Generation  that  provides  generator-set  equip¬ 
ment,  engineering  and  design,  procurement,  turnkey  construction,  and 
operations  and  maintenance  of  contractor-  and  government-furnished 
power  generation  and  distribution  systems.  The  firm’s  current  mission 
in  Iraq  includes  providing  continuous  and  reliable  power  to  thousands 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  on  Victory  Base  Complex  (East  and 
West)  and  Al  Asad  Air  Base.  In  addition,  LBG  supported  Forward  Oper¬ 
ating  Base  Falcon  until  mid-October  2010. 

Support  for  our  Soldiers.  LBG’s  professionals  are  working  on  U.S. 
Army  installations  across  the  United  States  to  design,  upgrade  and  re¬ 
habilitate  mission-critical  facilities  and  ensure  that  the  most  modern 
amenities  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  servicemembers.  As  a 
result,  the  American  Council  of  Engineering  Companies  recognized  LBG 
with  its  Engineering  Excellence  Award  for  the  firm’s  work  with  the  soft 


recovery  system/soft  catch  (SCat)  gun  at  Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J. 

In  addition,  LBG’s  work  on  U.S.  Army  facilities  provides  critical 
support  directly  to  soldiers.  For  example,  LBG  worked  with  the  US¬ 
ACE  Norfolk  District  on  the  construction  of  two  Warrior  in  Transition 
Unit  Complex  projects  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  and  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  pro¬ 
viding  permanent  facilities  to  support  the  healing  process  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  transition  time  for  warriors  in  transition  before  they  return 
to  active  duty  status. 

Army  Transformation  and  Sustainability.  As  LBG’s  clients  are 
faced  with  challenges  related  to  transformation  and  the  base  re¬ 
alignment  and  closure  (BRAC)  process,  the  firm  provides  planning 
services  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  several  other  DoD  clients  in  their  efforts 
around  the  world  to  promote  continuity  of  operations.  LBG's  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  teams  incorporate  the  efforts  of  transportation  planners,  ur¬ 
ban  planners,  environmental  scientists,  civil 
engineers,  architects,  LEED-certified  (Leader¬ 
ship  in  Energy  and  Design)  professionals,  and 
economists,  among  others,  to  provide  the  U.S. 
Army  with  a  comprehensive  approach  to  plan¬ 
ning  its  facilities  and  infrastructure  needs. 

Furthermore,  LBG  has  been  integrally  in¬ 
volved  with  the  planning  activities  for  BRAC 
relocation  in  the  National  Capital  Region,  no¬ 
tably  in  the  relocation  of  several  agencies  to 
Fort  Meade  (for  example,  the  Defense  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Agency,  Defense  Media  Agency 
and  the  colocation  of  Defense/Military  Adjudi¬ 
cation  Activities). 

In  addition,  LBG’s  environmental  experts  work  with  U.S.  Army 
clients  to  assess  the  environmental  impacts  of  planned  projects  and 
to  develop  natural  resource  management  plans  to  ensure  that  all 
projects  are  completed  in  compliance  with  federal  and  local  regula¬ 
tions.  LBG’s  LEED-certified  professionals  work  on  environmental 
sustainability  and  climate  change  issues  and  provide  “greener”  de¬ 
signs  for  the  U.S.  Army  and  its  projects. 

Preserving  U.S.  Army  History.  LBG  maintains  the  largest  private 
cultural-resource  management  practice  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  firm’s  cultural-resource  specialists  have  supported  the  U.S. 
Army  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  its  history.  LBG  conducted 
archaeological  investigations  and  used  information  discovered  to 
enhance  the  display  in  the  Iowa  Gold  Star  Military  Museum  at  Iowa’s 
Camp  Dodge,  the  13th  of  16  Army  National  Guard  cantonments  built 
across  the  country  during  World  War  I.  Constructed  from  1917  to 
1919,  the  complex  served  the  training  needs  of  the  19th,  34th,  88th 
and  92nd  (Buffalo  Soldier)  Infantry  Divisions.  For  the  North  Carolina 
Army  National  Guard,  LBG  completed  an  architectural  survey  of  42 
facilities  constructed  after  World  War  II  and  subsequently  developed 
a  statewide  historic  context  for  the  post-World  War  II  expansion  of 
the  Guard. 

Please  contact  Keith  Eastin  at  keastin@louisberger.com  or  Holly 
Fisher  at  hfisher@louisberger.com  for  more  information. 
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Reviews 

New  Take  on  the  Life  of  Ike’s  Chief  of  Staff 


Beetle:  The  Life  of  General  Walter 
Bedell  Smith.  D.K.R.  Crosswell.  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  of  Kentucky.  1,088  pages; 
black-and-white  photographs;  maps;  in¬ 
dex;  $39.95. 

By  COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed 

U.S.  Army  retired 

General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  (Ike) 
Eisenhower  considered  his  war¬ 
time  chief  of  staff  LTG  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  indispensable  to  the  Allied  vic¬ 
tory  in  Western  Europe.  Six  decades  af¬ 
ter  the  war,  however,  "Beetle"  Smith  is 
largely  unknown  except  by  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  World  War  II.  At  long  last, 
D.K.R.  Crosswell  fills  the  historical  gap 
with  what  will  likely  prove  to  be  the 
definitive  biography  of  Ike's  most 
trusted  staff  officer. 

Beetle:  The  Life  of  General  Walter  Be¬ 
dell  Smith  is  not  Crosswell's  first  effort 
to  examine  Smith's  military  and  polit¬ 
ical  career.  As  part  of  Greenwood 
Press'  Contributions  in  Military  Stud¬ 
ies  series.  Crosswell  produced  a  simi¬ 
lar  biography  entitled  The  Chief  of  Staff 
in  1991.  The  notion  of  the  same  author 
writing  a  second  biography  is  "uncon¬ 
ventional,"  as  Crosswell  admits,  but 
the  publication  of  The  Chief  of  Staff  left 
Crosswell  with  "no  sense  of  closure." 
Feeling  that  he  did  Smith  an  injustice 
by  portraying  him  "as  a  one-dimen¬ 
sional  S.O.B." — precisely  the  persona 
that  Smith  himself  labored  to  pro¬ 
ject — Crosswell  now  depicts  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  necessary  junior  partner  to 
Eisenhower  as  supreme  commander. 

Crosswell  brings  impressive  cre¬ 
dentials  to  his  analysis  of  Smith's  ca¬ 
reer.  Dating  to  1982  when  he  served  as 
a  researcher  for  Merle  Miller  in  writ¬ 
ing  Ike  the  Soldier:  As  They  Knew  Him, 
Crosswell  has  "lived  with"  his  subject 
for  28  years.  The  result  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  leads  Crosswell  to  assign  high 
marks  for  Smith's  sagacity  in  maneu¬ 
vering  through  the  complicated  bu¬ 


reaucracy  of  a  multinational  coalition 
commanded  by  a  popular  general. 
Aside  from  providing  an  account  of 
Smith's  career,  in  Beetle,  Crosswell's 
purpose  is  twofold:  to  address  contro¬ 
versial  topics  and  "to  make  the  con¬ 
nection  between  command  decisions 
and  the  limitations  imposed  by  logis¬ 
tics  broadly  defined." 

D.  K.  R.  CROSS  WELL 

BEETLE 

*  *  THE  LIFE  OF  *  * 


GENERAL  WALTER  REDELL  SMITH 


Beetle's  structure  is  admittedly  "un¬ 
orthodox"  in  that  Crosswell  begins  his 
biography  with  Smith's  postwar  career 
serving  two  Presidents:  as  ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  later  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  under 
President  Harry  S  Truman;  and  as  un¬ 
der  secretary  of  state  and  government 
advisor  during  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration.  Crosswell's  decision  to  begin 
with  Smith's  postwar  career,  before  ex¬ 
amining  Smith's  career  in  the  Army  of 
the  "Long  Generation,"  1917-1939,  is 
the  complete  reversal  of  Crosswell's 
earlier  The  Chief  of  Staff.  Crosswell 
leaves  the  efficacy  of  such  an  approach 
to  the  reader. 

Two  aspects  of  this  excellent  biogra¬ 
phy  merit  special  attention.  Cross¬ 
well's  description  of  the  Army's  em¬ 
phasis  on  institutionalized  professional 


education  during  the  interwar  period 
and  Smith's  relationship  with  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  C.  Marshall 
shed  new  light  on  what  constituted  a 
"Marshall  man."  Once  an  officer  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  to  Marshall's 
headquarters,  he  rose  or  fell  depending 
on  his  performance  against  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  exacting  and  preconceived  stan¬ 
dards.  Smith's  unique  career  pattern, 
which  included  service  as  aide,  adju¬ 
tant  and  assistant  chief  of  staff  under 
an  officer  whom  Marshall  held  in  high 
regard;  his  tour  in  Washington  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  graduation  from 
the  Infantry  School,  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  and  the  Army 
War  College;  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  then-LTC  Omar  Bradley  quali¬ 
fied  Smith  as  the  ideal  candidate  for 
Marshall's  staff  secretariat. 

As  with  his  later  service  on  Eisen¬ 
hower's  staff,  Beetle  proved  an  efficient 
administrator  who  shielded  his  boss 
from  unnecessary  interruption  and 
mundane  affairs.  Smith  quickly  proved 
indispensable  to  Marshall  by  adeptly 
handling  Marshall's  relationships  with 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  long¬ 
time  military  aide  and  secretary  MG 
Edwin  "Pa"  Watson  and  with  industri¬ 
alist  Bernard  Baruch.  In  the  process, 
Smith  emerged  as  Marshall's  principal 
apprentice  and  troubleshooter.  Newly 
appointed  BG  Eisenhower  quickly  rec¬ 
ognized  Smith's  ability  when  he  joined 
the  War  Department's  General  Staff  in 
December  1941  and  requested  Smith's 
services  immediately  upon  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment  as  commander  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  Operations  in  June 
1942.  Eisenhower  deemed  Smith  "ex¬ 
ceptionally  qualified  for  service  as  chief 
of  staff"  in  Allied  Forces  Headquarters 
and  later  in  Supreme  Headquarters,  Al¬ 
lied  Expeditionary  Force  (SHAEF). 

Any  chief  of  staff  performs  the  func¬ 
tion  and  the  role  designated  by  the 
commander,  and  the  Eisenhower-Smith 
"partnership"  proved  no  exception. 
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Crosswell's  decades-long  fascination 
with  Smith  leads  him  to  conclude  that 
Smith  "was  much  more  than  adver¬ 
tised,  and  his  boss,  Eisenhower,  con¬ 
siderably  less."  The  supreme  comman¬ 
der  who  emerges  from  these  pages  is 
not  only  an  indecisive  leader  who 
"proved  decisive  only  when  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  not  to  do  something,"  but 
also  a  general  who  routinely  "failed  to 
confront  the  perpetual  problems  his¬ 
torically  faced  by  the  U.S.  Army  in 
war:  manpower,  supply  of  forces  in 
the  field  and  civil  affairs."  If  the  reader 
accepts  Crosswell's  interpretation  of 
events,  one  ponders  how  the  Western 
Allies  succeeded  with  Eisenhower  at 
the  helm.  History,  as  well  as  this  re¬ 
viewer,  believes  otherwise. 

In  celebrating  Smith  at  Eisenhower's 
expense.  Crosswell  falls  into  the  fa¬ 
miliar  trap  of  many  authors  who  feel 
that  the  road  to  victory  is  so  narrow 
that  no  two  individuals,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  America's  allies  and  a  host  of 
others,  can  walk  abreast.  That  Smith 
proved  an  inspirational  choice  as  Ike's 
chief  of  staff  throughout  the  war  is 
undeniable.  So,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
SHAEF's  chief  of  staff  made  impor¬ 
tant  recommendations,  but  not  the 


Use  of  the  C-27J  Fixed-Wing  Aircraft 
for  Conducting  Army  Mission  Crit¬ 
ical,  Time  Sensitive  Missions  in 
Counterinsurgency  Operations.  Ken¬ 
neth  Horn,  Elvira  N.  Loredo,  Steven 
Cram,  Lewis  Jamison,  Christopher  Mc¬ 
Laren,  William  Phillips  and  Jeffrey  Sulli¬ 
van.  RAND  Corporation.  36  pages;  $20. 
During  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  Annual  Meeting  in  October 
2010,  a  panel  composed  of  four  senior 
Army  Aviation  leaders  was  asked 


command  decisions  that  proved  deci¬ 
sive  in  winning  the  European  war. 

In  short,  Crosswell  has  written  the 
most  comprehensive  biography  of  this 
largely  unheralded  staff  officer  to 
date.  Crosswell's  "epilogue  as  pro¬ 
logue"  expertly  chronicles  Smith's 
frustrating  post-World  War  II  career 
that  was  equally  distinguished  as  his 
wartime  achievement.  When  Smith 
died  in  1961,  Eisenhower  served  as  an 
honorary  pallbearer.  As  befitting  the 
Eisenhower-Smith  relationship,  Ike 
gets  the  last  word.  Quoting  French 
General  Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny, 


Varied  Fare 

about  the  continuing  use  of  fixed- 
wing  contractor  aircraft  to  support  se¬ 
lected  air  logistics  and  movement 
missions  in  theater. 

In  his  response  to  the  inquiry,  MG 
Jim  Rogers,  commanding  general  of 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Missile  Com¬ 
mand,  observed,  "We  are  all  working 
toward  the  C-27J  ["Spartan"],  of  which 
the  Air  Force  has  now  taken  over  man¬ 
agement.  The  goal  there  is  for  them  to 
then  pick  up  those  missions  for  us. 


who  had  assured  Eisenhower  that  his 
"place  in  military  history  was  secure 
since  the  only  requisite  for  an  endur¬ 
ing  spot  in  the  history  of  battles  was 
wisdom  in  selecting  a  chief  of  staff," 
Eisenhower  remarked,  "No  one  in 
World  War  II  was  quite  as  wise,  or  at 
least  as  fortunate,  as  I  in  this  regard. 
And  of  this  circumstance,  I  would  of 
course  be  forever  the  beneficiary." 


COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.,  Ph.D., 
a  former  professor  of  history  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  is  a  writer  and  con¬ 
sultant. 


They  have  actually  provided  two  C- 
130s  in  direct  support  of  the  U.S. 
[ground  forces]  in  country  to  facilitate 
that  work  and  try  to  work  toward  get¬ 
ting  more  of  their  aircraft  in  there. 
Eventually  the  C-27Js,  when  they 
come  on  board,  will  help  fill  that  gap." 

Elaborating  on  the  use  of  contracted 
fixed-wing  assets,  BG  Tony  Crutch¬ 
field,  commanding  general,  Aviation 
Center  of  Excellence  and  Fort  Rucker, 
drew  on  his  past  experience  of  com- 


Ike's  generals:  (Front  row,  from 
left)  Carl  Spaatz,  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Omar  Bradley  and  Courtney  H. 
Hodges;  (rear)  Hoyt  S.  Vanden- 
berg,  then-LTG  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  and  Otto  P.  Weyland. 
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manding  an  aviation  brigade  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  to  add,  "There  is  no  other 
way  to  move  the  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  we  need  to  move  in  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Afghanistan  is  not  a  place  with 
defined  or  mature  infrastructure — 
roads,  rail  and  so  on.  The  terrain  is 
some  of  the  toughest  I've  ever  flown 
over.  The  demand  is  high,  and  there 
are  not  enough  [air  assets].  We  have  to 
move  things  by  air  in  that  country — 
if  there  are  not  enough,  you  have  to 
come  up  with  alternatives  to  move. 
One  of  the  alternatives  is  contracted 
air." 

Against  this  background  of  activi¬ 
ties,  RAND  Corporation  researchers 
were  conducting  an  Army-sponsored 
study  to  examine  proposed  Army  use 
of  the  new  C-27J  to  transport  mission 
critical,  time  sensitive  (MCTS)  cargo 
and  passengers  to  brigade  combat 
teams  and  support  forces  conducting 
full  spectrum  operations.  Noting  a 
lack  of  quantitative  definition  for 
MCTS,  the  report  focuses  on  "the  de¬ 
livery  of  supplies  or  personnel  to  a 


point  of  urgent  need  in  a  short  time 
period,  typically  less  than  24  hours 
and  usually  much  less.  Examples  of 
MCTS  cargo  include  such  items  as 


blood,  repair  parts  for  grounded  air¬ 
craft,  and  ammunition." 

In  April  2009,  after  RAND  research¬ 
ers  had  completed  the  research  phase 


of  the  report.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Gates  decided  to  place  the  C- 
27J  Joint  Cargo  Aircraft  program  un¬ 
der  the  Air  Force  and  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft  planned  for  acquisition 
from  78  to  38.  With  the  assertion  that 
the  programmatic  change  did  not  al¬ 
ter  any  of  the  study  findings,  the  re¬ 
port  has  now  been  released  for  public 
review  and  to  support  potential  Qua¬ 
drennial  Defense  Review  discussions. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  RAND 
paper  is  designed  to  answer  two  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  is  the  C-27J  Spartan  a  rea¬ 
sonable  replacement  for  the  current  C- 
23  "Sherpa"  for  the  MCTS  cargo  and 
passenger  mission?  Second,  are  there 
ways  to  improve  the  resupply  routes 
and  air  tasking  procedures  currently 
being  used  by  the  Army  to  provide  di¬ 
rect  MCTS  support? 

"In  all  performance  categories,  the 
C-27J  Spartan  is  superior  to  the  C-23 
Sherpa,"  the  report's  authors  state. 
"Its  range  is  substantially  greater.  It 
has  twice  the  cargo  capacity,  can  carry 
more  troops,  and  is  able  to  take  off  in 


Thank  goodness  it  was  only  an  exercise;  the  patrol  was  taken  totally  by  surprise. 
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a  shorter  distance  and  from  rough  air¬ 
fields.  This  enhanced  performance 
comes  at  a  greater  procurement  cost, 
but  the  operating  costs  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sherpa." 

They  continue: 

The  additional  performance  is  im¬ 
portant.  In  Afghanistan,  for  example, 
the  Army  has  been  unable  to  use 
Sherpa  aircraft  because  they  lack  the 
altitude  performance  needed  in  that 
mountainous  country.  Instead,  the 
Army  is  forced  to  rely  heavily  on  CH- 
47  helicopters  and  contracted  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  to  perform  the  MCTS 
mission  there.  The  main  issue  this 
substitution  raises  for  the  Army  is 
cost,  although  relying  on  contracted 
air  support  (sometimes  from  foreign 
sources)  to  perform  critical  battlefield 
tasks  is  problematic.  CH-47  operating 
costs  are  high — on  the  order  of  five 
times  that  of  the  Spartan  and  Sherpa. 
Moreover,  the  extensive  use  of  CH- 
47s  for  these  missions  causes  substan¬ 
tial  wear  on  the  aircraft  and  reduces 
the  number  available  for  their  pri¬ 
mary  assault  role.  The  commanders 
in  Afghanistan  have  repeatedly  noted 
a  shortage  of  rotary-wing  lift  assets  to 
conduct  operations  across  that  very 
large  battlespace.  Contracting  aircraft 
for  the  MCTS  role  also  carries  sub¬ 
stantial  cost  and  may  incur  other  op¬ 
erational  limitations.  Given  these  fac¬ 
tors,  the  C-27J  Spartan  is  a  reasonable 
replacement  for  the  C-23  aircraft  in 
the  MCTS  role.  In  fact,  such  a  replace¬ 
ment  would  provide  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  capability  over  the 
older  aircraft. 

The  complete  RAND  report  provides 
a  fascinating  and  important  addition  to 
ongoing  debates  and  discussions  rang¬ 
ing  from  equipment  to  mission  plan¬ 
ning  to  joint  service  operational  issues. 
A  free  download  of  the  report  is  avail¬ 
able  online  at  http:/ /www.rand.org/ 
pubs  /  occasional_papers  /OP254 / . 

— Scott  R.  Gourley 

Porcelain  on  Steel:  Women  of  West 
Point's  Long  Gray  Line.  Donna 
McAIeer.  Fortis  Publishing.  416  pages; 
black-and-white  photographs;  $26.95. 


As  warriors,  servants  of  the  nation, 
members  of  a  profession  and  leaders  of 
character.  West  Point's  women  gradu¬ 
ates  have  led  impressive  lives.  In  Porce¬ 
lain  on  Steel,  author  Donna  McAIeer  fol¬ 
lows  the  paths  of  14  women  graduates 
to  give  an  in-depth  look  into  the  chal¬ 
lenges  they  faced  and  the  impact  they 
had  on  an  educational  institution  that 
had  long  adhered  to  a  traditional  all¬ 
male  student  body.  From  the  first  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  1980  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  in  2007,  Porcelain  on  Steel  allows 
the  reader  to  witness  the  evolution  of 
coed  education  at  West  Point  through 
individual  narratives  that  personalize 
the  experiences  of  women  cadets. 


Porcelain 
On  Steel 

Women  of  West  Point  's  Long  Gray  Line 


Donna  McAleer 


Having  served  as  an  admissions  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  first  two  classes  of  women 
attending  West  Point  in  the  1970s,  I 
have  admired  young  women  who  are 
willing  to  enter  an  environment  where 
they  know  in  advance  that  every  as¬ 
pect  of  their  character  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  to  the  nth  degree.  Porcelain  on 
Steel  only  reinforced  that  admiration.  I 
felt  immense  pride  reading  about  each 
of  these  young  women,  some  of  whom 
I  served  with  and  know  personally, 
and  whose  strength  and  courage  I 
greatly  respect.  Kudos  to  McAIeer  for 
providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
share  the  remarkable  journeys  of  these 
women. 

A 1987  West  Point  graduate,  McAIeer 
does  not  take  center  stage,  instead  pro¬ 


viding  an  astute  introduction  that 
frames  the  male-dominated  context 
within  which  women  first  entered  West 
Point  in  1976.  She  does  not  bring  the 
reader  to  the  military  school  immedi¬ 
ately  but  focuses,  instead,  on  the  world 
in  which  women  found  themselves  in 
the  20th  century.  By  taking  this  route, 
McAIeer  provides  a  larger,  overarching 
commentary  on  the  American  feminist 
movement  and  the  social  stigmas 
women  struggled  to  overcome.  Thus 
the  military — as  an  exceedingly  male 
institution — functions  as  a  microcosm 
within  which  the  challenges  facing 
women  at  that  time  can  be  examined. 

As  McAIeer  notes,  "Leaders  of  the 
women's  and  civil  rights  movements 
are  not  likely  to  mention  West  Point  as 
an  archetype  of  advancement  on  their 
behalf,  nor  would  they  probably  point 
to  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  institutional 
model  of  minority  progress  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  West  Point  and  the  Army 
have  been  microcosms  where  small 
battles  and  victories  have  led  to  funda¬ 
mental  social  change." 

The  challenges  faced  by  the  fea¬ 
tured  women  graduates  do  not  end  at 
West  Point.  McAIeer  follows  the  grad¬ 
uates  into  their  careers,  where  they 
continue  to  confront  and  overcome 
barriers.  Some  excel  in  military  ca¬ 
reers  despite  limitations  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  while  others  strive  to  reach 
professional  and  personal  goals  out¬ 
side  the  Army.  In  all  cases,  these 
women  display  the  values  of  integrity, 
perseverance  and  personal  courage 
that  led  them  to  succeed  at  West  Point 
and  beyond. 

The  stories  of  the  women  in  Porcelain 
on  Steel  speak  not  only  to  those  in  uni¬ 
form,  but  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Through  firsthand  accounts  by  women 
who  experienced  the  profound  transi-  ' 
tion  in  America's  oldest  service  acad¬ 
emy,  McAIeer 's  work  demonstrates 
just  how  much  is  achievable  by  those 
determined  to  overcome  the  odds.  In 
McAIeer 's  own  words:  "Meaningful 
role  models,  both  in  and  out  of  military 
uniform,  reveal  possibilities."  This  has 
never  been  truer  than  in  the  case  of 
West  Point's  remarkable  women  grad¬ 
uates. 

— MG  Pat  Hickerson,  USA  Ret. 
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For  Military  Merit:  Recipients  of  the 

Purple  Heart.  Fred  L.  Borch,  Naval 

Institute  Press.  368  pages;  black-and- 

white  photographs;  index ;  $34.95. 

Retired  Army  colonel  Fred  Borch  has 
added  another  great  reference  work  to 
his  other  books  dealing  with  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  awards.  For  Military  Merit:  Recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Purple  Fleart  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  overview  of  the  medal's  history, 
including  its  modern  resurrection  as 
well  as  a  wide  assortment  of  citations 
and  examples  of  recipients  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  awards  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  U.S.  military. 

As  usual,  Borch's  research  is  exem¬ 
plary,  locating  accounts  of  those  who 
have  been  awarded  the  one  medal 
that  military  personnel  cannot  earn  of 
their  own  accord.  The  Purple  Heart 
medal  is  only  awarded  to  those  who 
suffer  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  ac¬ 
tions  against  them. 

Originally  designed  at  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  presented 
for  meritorious  actions,  the  award  that 
became  the  Purple  Heart  medal  fell 
into  disuse  for  almost  150  years.  The 
original  Badge  of  Military  Merit  was 
made  of  cloth.  The  only  three  known 
original  recipients  were  all  sergeants, 
illustrative  of  the  egalitarian  nature  of 
our  new  republic's  military.  Borch  de¬ 
scribes  the  resurrection  of  the  award  in 
our  post-World  War  I  Army  and  how 
the  other  military  services  eventually 
adopted  the  new  medal. 

Naturally  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  became  interested  and  involved 
in  the  process  to  revive  the  Purple 
Heart.  In  1932,  the  very  first  medal 
was  awarded  to  GEN  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  for  his  efforts,  interest  and  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  award.  His  award  was 
not  gratuitous  however,  since  he  had 
been  gassed  in  World  War  I.  Period 
photographs  of  MacArthur  during 
World  War  I  clearly  show  him  wear¬ 
ing  the  predecessor  of  the  Purple 
Heart  Medal — the  Wound  Chevron — 
on  his  lower  right  sleeve.  Wound 
Chevrons  could  be  symbolically  ex¬ 
changed  for  Purple  Heart  medals,  and 
I  was  fortunate  to  see  World  War  I  vet¬ 
eran  Richard  Pittman  of  Smith's  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ala.,  receive  his  Purple  Heart 
medal  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  in  1980. 


His  Wound  Chevron  and  Purple  Heart 
now  reside  at  the  National  Infantry 
Museum  there. 

Borch  traces  the  lineage  of  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  as  it  made  the  transition 
from  an  award  for  merit  to  that  pre¬ 
sented  for  wounds,  or  death,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  combat  actions.  Interestingly 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  initially 
refused  to  award  the  medal  until 
World  War  II,  as  they  saw  it  as  strictly 
an  Army  award.  For  Military  Merit 
explains  how  confusion  occurred  in 
the  initial  presentation  of  the  award  as 
the  original  criteria  included  "mili¬ 
tary  merit."  Until  World  War  II,  some 
awards  of  the  Purple  Heart  were  made 


for  merit,  not  wounds.  MacArthur  also 
made  the  original  proviso  that  the 
award  could  not  be  given  for  combat 
deaths,  a  condition  that  was  eventu¬ 
ally  rescinded.  Among  other  interest¬ 
ing  facts  cited,  Borch  includes  the 
awarding  of  the  medal  to  civilians,  an¬ 
other  practice  rescinded  in  the  1990s. 

For  Military  Merit  is  an  outstanding 
addition  to  historians'  libraries.  It  is 
chock-full  of  stories  about  great  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines 
who  have  sacrificed  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  stories  Borch  relates 
are  not  just  about  getting  wounded  or 
killed — they  are  about  the  bravery 
and  courage  many  recipients  demon¬ 
strate  when  they  are  wounded  and, 
sadly,  when  many  are  killed. 

The  Purple  Heart  has  been  described 
as  the  one  award  that  no  one  ever 
wants  yet  carries  a  tremendous  honor 
since  it  distinguishes  the  wearer  as 
someone  who  has  "seen  the  elephant." 
Unfortunately,  missing  from  For  Mili¬ 
tary  Merit  are  the  accounts  of  how  dis¬ 
tinguished  World  War  II  veteran  MG 
Aubrey  S.  Newman  was  responsible 
for  getting  the  Purple  Heart  moved 
higher  in  the  order  of  precedence  in 
U.S.  decorations;  that  does  not  dimin¬ 
ish  the  import  of  this  great  book,  how¬ 
ever.  Borch  has  done  a  superlative  ser¬ 
vice  by  chronicling  the  history  of  the 
award  that  is  an  intrinsically  beautiful 
medal  and  carries  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance  to  those  who  earn  it. 

— LTC  Edwin  L.  Kennedy  Jr.,  USA  Ret. 
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Historically  Speaking 


Desert  Storm  at  20,  Fart  I 


anuary  17  marks  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
any  characterize  the  period  from 
January  17  to  February  24,  1991,  as  an 
"Air  War,"  distinct  from  the  hundred- 
hour  "Ground  War"  that  raged  from 
February  24-28.  While  convenient  as  a 
notation,  this  radically  understates  the 
role  of  ground  forces  prior  to  Febru¬ 
ary  24  and  considerably  understates  the  contribution  of  air 
forces  after  that  date.  Prior  to  February  24,  ground  forces 
provided  the  defensive  shield  that  made  all  other  opera¬ 
tions  possible,  systematically  compromised  Iraqi  border 
defenses  and  positioned  themselves  for  a  climactic  offen¬ 
sive  from  an  unexpected  direction. 

Saddam  Hussein  had  bested  Iran  in  an  eight-year  war  that 
ended  in  1988,  but  accrued  huge  debts  as  a  consequence.  The 
costly  conflict  left  him  with  a  war  machine  capable  of  field¬ 
ing  up  to  a  million  men  and  of  reliably  sustaining  perhaps 
half  that  number.  Soviet  largesse  and  international  arms 
bazaars  enabled  him  to  equip  his  forces  with  a  formidable 
panoply,  including  5,500  tanks  and  700  fighter  aircraft. 
Kuwait  was  small,  weak  and  oil-rich.  Iraq  and  Kuwait  had 
squabbled  about  boundaries  and  oil  rights  before,  but  it  nev¬ 
ertheless  came  as  a  shock  when  Iraq's  Republican  Guards 
overran  Kuwait  within  a  few  days  of  August  2,  1990.  The 
disruption  of  Kuwaiti  oil  supplies  had  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  interdependent  world  economy.  Had  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  continued  his  aggression,  the  disruption  of 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  supplies  would  have  been  catastrophic.  Al¬ 
though  Japan  and  several  European  nations  were  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Saudi  oil  than  the  United  States,  only  the 
United  States  was  capable  of  quickly  reinforcing  the  desert 
kingdom.  Setting  aside  traditional  antipathy  to  foreign 
troops  in  lands  sacred  to  Mohammed,  King  Fahd  bin  Abdul 
Aziz  A1  Saud  approved  American  intervention. 

The  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  deployed  more,  fur¬ 
ther,  faster  from  a  cold  start  than  ever  before.  A  brigade  of 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division  began  deploying  on  August  8. 
Wags  among  the  early  arriving  paratroops  referred  to 
themselves  as  "speed  bumps,"  but  over  the  next  two 
months  an  airborne  division,  an  air  assault  division,  two 
heavy  divisions  and  an  armored  cavalry  regiment,  plus 
supporting  troops  and  aircraft,  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  The  defense  of 
the  peninsula,  code  named  Desert  Shield,  ultimately  mus¬ 
tered  120,000  American  troops  with  700  tanks,  1,400  ar¬ 
mored  fighting  vehicles  and  600  artillery  pieces.  These  were 
joined  by  some  32,000  troops  with  400  tanks  from  local 
Arab  allies.  Desert  Shield  presented  a  formidable  defense  in 


depth.  Attacking  Iraqis  would  have 
been  hammered  by  precise  fires  from 
successive  positions,  followed  by  crush¬ 
ing  counterattacks  deep  in  the  desert. 
The  coalition  commanded  the  seaward 
flank  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  had 
air  supremacy.  A  taste  of  the  Iraqis' 
probable  fate,  had  they  attacked  in 
force,  was  offered  during  the  abortive 
Iraqi  attack  on  Khafji,  Saudi  Arabia,  in  late  January  1991. 

Desert  Shield  lived  up  to  its  name,  but  world  order  would 
not  be  convincingly  defended  if  Saddam  Hussein  retained 
the  fruits  of  his  aggression.  United  Nations  mandates  and 
diplomacy  failed  to  dislodge  him.  President  George  H.W. 
Bush  resolved  to  evict  him  from  Kuwait  by  force.  To  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  VII  Corps — three  American  heavy  divisions  and  an 
armored  cavalry  regiment  reinforced  by  a  British  armored  di¬ 
vision — deployed  from  Europe  following  a  November  8  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  President.  Two  U.S.  Marine  Corps  divi¬ 
sions  reinforced  with  a  U.S.  Army  armored  brigade  deployed 
to  the  theater  as  well,  as  did  a  French  light  armored  division 
and  further  Arab  forces.  Egypt,  France,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria 
and  the  United  Kingdom  each  provided  a  division  equiva¬ 
lent  or  more  to  the  fight.  Kuwait  provided  two  brigades  and 
Qatar  the  framework  for  a  brigade  more.  The  Gulf  emirates, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey  provided  critical  basing  for  coali¬ 
tion  air,  naval  and  special  operations  forces.  The  ultimately 
agreed-upon  coalition  objectives  were  to  liberate  Kuwait,  re¬ 
store  the  Kuwaiti  government,  free  prisoners  and  defang  Iraq 
to  the  point  that  it  was  not  a  threat  to  its  neighbors — particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  chemical  and  nuclear  weapons. 

Saddam  Hussein  had  confidence  he  could  hold  on  to  his 
gains.  His  forces  dug  in  in  depth  behind  formidable  protec¬ 
tive  barriers:  embankments,  barbed  wire,  minefields  and 
booby  traps.  Infantry  defended  well  forward,  backed  up  by 
capable  artillery  and  local  mobile  armored  reserves.  These 
were  backed  up  in  turn  by  formidable  divisions  of  the  heav¬ 
ily  mechanized  Republican  Guard.  Massive  stockpiles  were 
built  up  to  support  units  along  the  front  or  reinforcing  it. 
Saddam's  forces  were  exposed  to  air  attack  in  the  open 
desert,  but  the  country  was  ringed  by  radar  stations  inte¬ 
grated  into  sophisticated  air  defenses.  These  bristled  with 
more  than  7,000  antiaircraft  guns  and  16,000  surface-to-air 
missiles.  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  totaled 
550,000  and  could  draw  upon  substantial  reserves.  For  all 
this  might,  Saddam's  greatest  source  of  confidence  was  psy¬ 
chological.  He  famously  opined  of  Americans,  "Yours  is  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  cannot  accept  10,000  dead  in  one  battle."  He  did 
not  have  to  win  in  a  conventional  sense;  he  only  had  to  make 
victory  so  costly  that  Americans  would  cease  to  pursue  it. 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 

This  month's  " Historically  Speaking" 
is  the  first  in  a  three-part  series  com¬ 
memorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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U.S.  military  personnel  arrive  at  a  base  camp  in  Saudi  Arabia  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  in  August  1990. 


Fighting  began  on  January  17,  1991.  The  first  rounds  of 
Desert  Storm  were  laser-guided  Hellfire  missiles  fired 
from  AH-64  Apache  attack  helicopters  speeding  undetected 
through  the  darkness  75  feet  above  the  desert  floor.  The  heli¬ 
copter  pilots'  daring  feat  knocked  out  critical  radar  stations 
and  was  made  possible  by  terrain-following  radar,  satellite 
navigation,  night-vision  goggles  and  precision-guided  mu¬ 
nitions.  This  package  was  theretofore  untested  in  combat. 

Further  technological  wizardry  poured  into  the  fray: 
F-117A  Nighthawk  stealth  bombers  with  hull  designs  virtu¬ 
ally  invisible  to  radar,  EF-111A  Ravens  with  jamming  equip¬ 
ment  to  spoof  or  disrupt  enemy  electronics,  laser-guided 
GBU-27  bombs  delivering  2,000  pounds  of  explosives  with 
extraordinary  precision,  BGM-109  Tomahawk  and  AGM-86C 
cruise  missiles  skimming  along  at  undetectably  low  levels, 
AGM-88  high-speed  antiradiation  missiles  homing  in  on 
radar  emissions,  and  E-3  airborne  warning  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  aircraft  coordinating  hundreds  of  aircraft  speeding 
through  the  air  at  the  same  time.  Patriot  air  defense  missiles 
streaked  upwards  to  intercept  incoming  Scud  missiles  and 
deployed  to  Israel  to  encourage  that  nation  not  to  enter 
the  war.  American  helicopters  ranged  freely  through 
southern  Iraq,  in  some  cases  even  landing  to  take  prison¬ 
ers.  In  38  days,  the  coalition's  deep  battle  smashed  Iraqi  air 
defenses,  secured  air  supremacy,  smothered  Iraqi  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  isolated  the  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  attrited  Iraqi  ground  forces,  and  cut  off  supplies  to 
Iraqi  forward  units. 

Meanwhile,  coalition  ground  forces  along  the  interna¬ 
tional  border  engaged  in  technologically  assisted  siege  craft 

BG  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1998  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 


of  their  own.  Dominating  hours  of  darkness  with  night- 
vision  devices,  they  picked  off  enemy  outposts,  corrobo¬ 
rated  satellite  imagery  of  enemy  defenses,  thinned  out  Iraqi 
artillery  with  effective  counter-battery  fire  and  effectively 
blinded  their  opposition  along  the  length  of  the  frontier.  Ar¬ 
tillery  raids  chipped  away  at  Iraqi  defenses  and  morale,  as 
did  controlled  probes  on  the  ground. 

Once  enemy  capabilities  for  reconnaissance  and  surveil¬ 
lance  were  hopelessly  compromised,  coalition  forces  dra¬ 
matically  repositioned,  setting  themselves  up  to  attack 
from  an  unexpected  direction.  Direct  approaches  into  and 
out  of  Kuwait  ran  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  up  the  Wadi 
al  Batin.  These  had  been  prioritized  during  Desert  Shield, 
and  the  Iraqis  knew  the  coalition  had  concentrated  athwart 
them.  They  considered  the  desert  vastness  west  of  Kuwait 
too  trackless  to  support  the  expedient  movement  of  large 
mechanized  forces.  In  this  they  overlooked  the  improved 
mobility  of  Ml  Abrams  tanks  and  M2/3  Bradleys,  the  dra¬ 
matically  improved  mobility  of  such  support  vehicles  as 
Humvees  and  HEMTTs,  and  the  battlefield  debut  of  global 
positioning  systems.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  VII 
Corps  surreptitiously  redeployed  from  the  coastal  corridor 
deep  into  the  desert,  shifting  unit  centers  of  gravity  as 
much  as  300  kilometers.  Meanwhile,  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  feinted  up  the  Wadi  al  Batin,  and  the  Marines  kept  up 
pressure  along  the  coast.  The  massive  redeployment  went 
undetected.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  grand  offensive.  ^ 


Recommended  Reading: 

Atkinson,  Rick,  Crusade:  The  Untold  Story  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1993) 

Scales,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  Certain  Victory:  The  U.S.  Army  in 
the  Gulf  War  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army,  1993) 

Swain,  Richard  M.,  " Lucky  War":  Third  Army  in  Desert 
Storm  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.:  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  Press,  1994) 
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Letters 


‘Journal  of  a  Platoon  Leader’ 

■  I  just  finished  reading  the  De¬ 
cember  "CompanyCommand"  article, 
“Journal  of  a  Platoon  Leader  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,"  and  I  was  deeply  moved. 
I  am  a  civilian  AUSA  member  and 
have  been  reading  ARMY  Magazine 
for  a  couple  of  years.  Because  I  never 
served  in  the  armed  forces,  your  mag¬ 
azine  serves  as  my  education  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  am 
grateful  for  articles  such  as  this  one,  as 
they  give  me  an  eye-opening  account 
of  what  life  must  be  like  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis  for  those  who  serve  our  country  so 
well  in  Afghanistan. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  author's 
account  of  his  faithful  Afghan  Na¬ 
tional  Police  friend's  misfortune  of  be¬ 
ing  wounded  during  an  enemy  am¬ 
bush.  I  held  my  breath  as  I  read  of  the 
author's  platoon  moving  under  dark¬ 
ness  as  they  prepared  to  attack  an  en¬ 
emy  compound.  Lastly  I  was  shaking 
my  head  as  I  tried  to  understand  the 
apprehension  a  soldier  must  feel  as 
the  author  described  a  mission  they 
undertook  to  occupy  a  town  deep 
within  enemy  territory. 

Thank  you  for  the  well-written  ac¬ 
count  that  helped  me  get  a  small 
glimpse  of  the  thoright  and  prepara¬ 
tion  our  U.S.  military  leaders  go 
through  as  they  prepare  to  confront 
the  enemy.  My  chest  swelled  with 
pride  and  admiration  for  those  who 
serve  our  country  so  selflessly. 

I  am  humbled  as  a  grateful  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  men  and 


women  who  serve,  and  I  will  continue 
to  support  AUSA  through  my  mem¬ 
bership. 

Michael  Carollo 

Roseville,  Mich. 

Designing  the  Future  Force 

■  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich's  Decem¬ 
ber  "Front  &  Center"  essay,  "The  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Extrapolating  from  Today's 
Wars,"  was  thought  provoking,  as  al¬ 
ways.  He  tells  us  of  the  risk  in  design¬ 
ing  the  future  force  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  fight.  True,  but  I  believe  a  current 
force  shortfall  ought  to  be  intensely 
examined  as  a  result  of  asymmetric 
warfare  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan — the 
ability  to  control  land  and  people. 

Field  Manual  1  defines  landpower  as 
"the  ability — by  threat,  force  or  occu¬ 
pation — to  promptly  gain,  sustain,  and 
exploit  control  over  land,  resources 
and  people."  Orir  superbly  trained 
and  led  soldiers  excel  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  force,  but  we  don't  do  a  very 
good  job  controlling  land  and  people. 
Perhaps  we  lack  boots  in  the  mud,  or 
maybe  we  have  the  wrong  kind  of 
boots  (decisions  to  thin  combat-sup¬ 
port  and  combat-service-support  force 
structure  over  the  years).  We  need  to 
fix  this  now  because  no  future  enemy 
will  put  its  armed  force  in  the  open  to 
be  devastated  by  the  overwhelming 
firepower  of  our  current  force.  They 
will,  as  Sinnreich  points  out,  "shift  to  a 
different  operational  pattern." 

I  offer  a  coda  for  the  force  designer: 
Technology  (such  as  Future  Combat 


This  Month's  Cover 

First  Captain  Marc  Beaudoin  of  the  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  leads  the  Corps  of  Cadets  during 
West  Point's  "march-on"  at  the  Army-Navy 
football  game  in  Philadelphia  last  December. 
The  pregame  formation  is  one  of  the  game's 
traditions.  At  West  Point,  many  traditions  pre¬ 
cede  the  annual  contest  between  the  academies. 
The  story  begins  on  page  30. 

(Cover  photograph  bp  Dennis  Steele) 
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Systems)  is  almost  useless  in  control¬ 
ling  land  and  people. 

LTC  T.J.  Galli,  USA  Ret. 

Rockwall,  Texas 

Task  Force  Smith’ 

■  Eric  C.  Ludvigsen  describes  the 
events  surrounding  the  Task  Force 
Smith  debacle  most  vividly  in  the  No¬ 
vember  feature  “Harsh  Lessons  From 
Task  Force  Smith."  I  became  involved 
in  the  antitank  warfare  debate  during 
the  late  1980s,  when  retired  COL  Carl 
Bernard  (mentioned  in  the  article  as 
then-2LT  Bernard)  and  Chuck  Myers 
tried  to  convince  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
Congress,  that  our  troops  needed  an 
effective  antitank  weapon  at  infantry- 
squad  level. 

In  May  1987,  an  article  of  mine  ran 
in  Armed  Forces  Journal  International 
(AFJI)  in  which  I  chastised  the  U.S. 
Army  for  not  having  adopted  the  Ger¬ 
man  army's  Panzerfaust  as  an  interim 
antitank  weapon  at  infantry-squad 
level. 

Bernard  read  my  AFJI  article  and 
said  he  needed  me  to  tell  the  U.S. 
Army  how  the  Germans  managed  to 
destroy  the  T-34s,  whereas  the  U.S. 
Army  could  not.  Task  Force  Smith 
was  virtually  destroyed  because  the 
U.S.  Army  had  failed  to  adopt  the 
Panzerfaust,  a  combat-proven  antitank 


ARMY  Magazine  welcomes  letters 
to  the  editor.  Short  letters  are  more 
likely  to  be  published,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  may  be  edited  for  reasons 
of  style,  accuracy  or  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Letters  should  be  exclusive 
to  ARMY  Magazine.  All  letters  must 
include  the  writer’s  full  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  daytime  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  The  volume  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  makes  individual  acknowl¬ 
edgment  impossible.  Please  send 
letters  to  The  Editor,  ARMY  Maga¬ 
zine,  AUSA,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  VA  22201.  Letters  may  also 
be  faxed  to  (703)  841-3505  or  sent 
via  e-mail  to  armymag@ausa.org. 


weapon.  The  U.S.  Army  has  had,  since 
1945,  a  fair  number  of  German  Panzer¬ 
faust  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md. 

In  1950,  I  asked  an  Ordnance  cap¬ 
tain  from  Aberdeen  why  we  did  not 
put  the  Panzerfaust  into  mass  produc¬ 
tion.  I  remember  his  answer  as  clearly 
today  as  then,  when  he  sadly  said, 
“Because  it  was  not  designed  in  the 
United  States  and  produced  in  the 
United  States." 

Bernard  and  Myers  launched  a 
number  of  briefings  in  which  the  fact 
that  the  Panzerfaust  could  put  a  2- 


inch-diameter  hole  in  the  glacis,  the 
most  heavily  armored  part  of  the  T-34, 
became  my  theme  song. 

We  traveled  as  a  team  to  brief  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

We  gave  at  least  one  briefing  to 
members  of  Congress  at  the  Rayburn 
Building,  where  Bernard  introduced  a 
French  antitank  missile,  a  highly  im¬ 
proved  Panzerfaust. 

Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  succeed 
in  our  quest  to  have  an  effective  anti¬ 
tank  weapon  at  infantry-squad  level. 

SFC  Gerhardt  B.  Thamm,  USA  Ret. 

Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 

‘Improvisational  Leadership’ 

■  Congratulations  on  another  superb 
article:  “Improvisational  Leadership: 
Setting  the  Stage  for  Future  Army 
Leader  Development"  by  MAJ  William 
G.  Colbert  in  the  December  issue.  I 
think  this  approach  has  tremendous 
merit  and  can  pay  huge  dividends  to¬ 
ward  fostering  the  right  culture  of 
leadership  for  our  21st-century  Army.  I 
believe  we  can  go  beyond  our  Army 
and  also  look  at  this  approach  to 
greatly  enhance  the  culture  of  partner¬ 
ship  among  Army  leaders  and  our 
coalition  teammates  around  the  world. 
Well  done. 

LTC  Patrick  Daniel 

Fort  Polk,  La. 
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IED  protection  that 
goes  wherever  you  go 


The  IED  threat  is  always  there.  And  with  CREW  Duke,  so  is 
your  protection  against  it.  Invented  by  SRC  and  manufactured 
by  SRCTec,  this  is  a  tactically  superior,  state-of-the-art 
jamming  system  that  gives  you: 


Simple  operation  with  minimal  power  requirements 
High  reliability  and  optimal  performance 
Most  widely  fielded  CREW  system 

Innovation  worthy  of  the  Army’s  Top  10  Greatest  Inventions  Award 


So  when  you’re  in  the  field,  your  best  protection  is  right  there  with  you 


To  find  out  more,  visit  www.srcinc.com/CREWDuke, 


CREW  Duke 


Redefining  possible > 


Washington  Report 


Secretary  Gates  Recommends  GEN  Dempsey 

As  Next  Army  Chief  of  Staff 


Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  announced  in  Jan¬ 
uary  that  he  had  recommended  to  President  Obama  the 
nomination  of  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  as  the  37th  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  If  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  GEN  Dempsey  would  replace  GEN  George 
W.  Casey  Jr.,  who  has  served  as  the  Army's  highest  rank¬ 
ing  soldier  since  April  2007  and  is  scheduled  to  retire  after 
more  than  40  years  pf  service. 

GEN  Dempsey,  who  was  commissioned  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1974,  is  currently 
commanding  general  of  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  a  position  he  assumed  in 
December  2008.  Prior  to  his  TRADOC 
post,  GEN  Dempsey  served  as  deputy 
commander,  and  then  acting  comman¬ 
der,  of  U.S.  Central  Command.  From 
August  2005  until  summer  2007,  he 
commanded  Multi-National  Security 
Transition  Command-Iraq.  In  2003  and 
2004,  he  commanded  the  1st  Armored 
Division  in  Iraq. 

GEN  Dempsey  holds  a  master's  de¬ 
gree  in  English  from  Duke  University  and  later  served  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  West  Point.  In  addition, 
he  holds  master's  degrees  from  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  the  National 
War  College,  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  Congress.  The  112th  Congress,  which  convened  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  reflects  a  loss  of  10  members  who  have  either 
served  in  the  active  Army  or  remain  on  active  status  in  ei¬ 
ther  the  Army  Reserve  or  the  Army  National  Guard.  The 
turnover  also  reflects  changes  in  some  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Twenty-one  outgoing  legislators 
have  Army  affiliation,  compared  to  11  incoming  members. 

Newly  elected  to  the  Senate  is  Dan  Coats  (R-IN),  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  1966-68.  Elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are:  Rick  Crawford  (R-AR),  Army  1985-89;  for¬ 
mer  Army  Congressional  Fellow  Chris  Gibson  (R-NY), 
Army  1986-2010;  Tim  Griffin  (R-AR),  Army  Reserve  1996 
to  the  present;  Army  doctor  Joe  Heck  (R-NV),  Army  Re¬ 
serve  1991  to  the  present;  Jeff  Landry  (R-LA),  Louisiana 
National  Guard  1987-1998;  Steven  Palazzo  (R-MS),  Missis¬ 
sippi  National  Guard  1997  to  the  present;  Mike  Pompeo 
(R-KS),  Army  1986-1991;  Steve  Stivers  (R-OH),  Ohio  Army 
National  Guard  1988  to  the  present;  Allen  West  (R-FL), 
Army  1983-2004;  and  Steve  Womack  (R-AR),  Arkansas 
Army  National  Guard  1979-2009.  Gibson,  Griffin,  Palazzo 


and  West  have  been  announced  as  new  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

President  Signs  Defense  Authorization  Bill.  As  we  went 
to  press.  President  Obama  signed  into  law  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2011,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  funding  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
its  interests  abroad,  for  military  construction  and  for  na¬ 
tional  security-related  energy  programs. 

Despite  his  objection  to  certain  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  Guantanamo  de¬ 
tainees,  the  President  signed  the  act 
because  of  "the  importance  of  autho¬ 
rizing  appropriations  for,  among  other 
things,  our  military  activities  in  2011." 

U.S.-Russia  Arms  Treaty.  The  Senate 
in  late  December  ratified  71-26  the  New 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (New 
Start)  with  Russia,  an  agreement  that 
will  reduce  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  and  allow  on¬ 
site  inspections  of  the  facilities  for  the 
first  time  since  the  previous  strategic  arms  treaty  ended  in 
December  2009.  The  treaty  cuts  deployed  arsenals  by  about  a 
third  and  opens  the  door  to  additional  arms  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations. 

After  the  Russian  parliament  ratifies  the  treaty,  which 
was  expected  to  occur  in  late  January,  the  United  States  will 
reduce  its  intercontinental  ballistic  fleet  from  450  to  420  and 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear-capable  bombers  from  96  to  60. 

201 1  BAH  Rates.  In  December,  DoD  released  the  2011  Basic 
Allowance  for  Housing  (BAH)  rates,  which  took  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Although  overall  BAH  rates  decreased  an  average 
0.59  percent,  the  average  change  servicemembers  will  see  is 
a  1.1  percent  increase  because  of  individual  rate  protection. 

Individual  rate  protection  guarantees  that  servicemem¬ 
bers  already  assigned  to  a  location  will  receive  the  increase 
if  their  BAH  goes  up,  but  will  see  no  decrease  if  it  drops.  The 
BAH  provision  ensures  that  soldiers  who  have  made  long¬ 
term  commitments,  such  as  to  leases  or  contracts,  will  not 
lose  out  if  the  area's  housing  costs  decrease.  Only  soldiers 
reporting  to  a  new  location  are  subject  to  decreases  in  rates. 

A  typical  junior  enlisted  soldier  with  dependents  will  re¬ 
ceive  about  $39  per  month  more  than  the  2010  BAH,  and  a 
senior  noncommissioned  officer  with  dependents  will  re¬ 
ceive  about  the  same  stipend  as  last  year. 

BAH  is  computed  based  on  three  components:  median 
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current  market  rent,  average  utilities  (heat,  electricity,  wa¬ 
ter/sewer)  and  average  renter's  insurance.  Total  housing 
costs  are  calculated  for  six  types  of  homes,  based  on  the  type 
of  dwelling  and  number  of  bedrooms,  in  each  military  hous¬ 
ing  area.  Then  BAH  rates  are  calculated  with  and  without 
dependents  for  each  pay  grade.  In  2011,  DoD  will  pay  an  es¬ 
timated  $19  billion  to  more  than  1  million  servicemembers. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Defense  Travel  Manage¬ 
ment  Office  at  https://www.defensetravel.dod.mil/site/ 
bah.cfm. 

Gl  Bill  Upgrade.  Congress  in  mid-December  passed  legis¬ 
lation  that  expands  benefits  of  the  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill;  the 
Post-9 /II  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Improvements 
Act  of  2010  was  signed  into  law  in 
early  January  by  President  Obama. 

Among  other  benefits,  the  bill  allows 
veterans  to  attend  non-college-degree 
programs  and  gives  GI  Bill  credit  to 
those  serving  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  bill,  which  will  go  into  effect  in 
August,  expands  eligible  programs  of 
education  to  include  apprenticeship 
programs,  on-the-job  training  and  vo¬ 
cational  schools.  For  eligibility  for  ed¬ 
ucational  assistance,  the  act  includes 
within  the  definition  of  active  duty  full¬ 
time  service  in  the  National  Guard: 

"(1)  organizing,  administering,  recruit¬ 
ing,  instructing  or  training  members  of 
the  National  Guard;  or  (2)  when  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  Defense  (DoD),  for  responding  to  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  federal 
funds."  The  changes  are  retroactive  as 
of  August  1,  2009.  Among  its  other 
provisions,  the  bill  gives  exclusively 
online  learners  a  housing  allowance 
and  allows  student  veterans  to  use 
their  educational  benefits  to  pay  for 
test  fees  and  preparatory  courses. 


by  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Obama  that  funds  nor¬ 
mal  operations  of  the  federal  government  through  March  4. 
Eligible  soldiers,  or  their  beneficiaries,  who  will  receive  $500 
for  each  full  or  partial  month  served  under  Stop  Loss,  must 
submit  a  claim  to  the  Army  to  receive  the  benefit.  The  aver¬ 
age  benefit  is  $3,700. 

RSLSP  began  on  October  21,  2009,  at  which  time  the  ser¬ 
vices  estimated  that  145,000  people  were  eligible  for  the 
benefit.  Most  of  those  eligible  had  separated  from  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  services  have  made  extensive  efforts  to  locate 
candidates  since  then,  which  will  now  continue  into 
March.  For  more  information,  visit  www.defense.gov/ 
home/features/2010/0710_stoploss.  To  submit  an  applica¬ 
tion  online,  go  to  www.stoplosspay.army.mil. 
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Stop  Loss  Pay.  In  late  December,  DoD 
extended  the  deadline  for  applying 
for  Retroactive  Stop  Loss  Special  Pay 
(RSLSP)  to  March  4,  2011,  allowing  eli¬ 
gible  servicemembers,  veterans  and 
their  beneficiaries  more  time  to  apply 
for  compensation  for  hardships  en¬ 
dured  when  military  members'  service 
was  involuntarily  extended  under 
Stop  Loss  Authority  between  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  2001,  and  September  30,  2009. 

The  extension  was  included  in  a 
year-end  budget  compromise  in  the 
form  of  a  continuing  resolution  passed 
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U.S.  Army/CPL  Kevin  Martin 


News  Call 


'Measurable  Progress’  in  Eastern  Afghanistan 


As  the  new  year  commenced,  COL 
Viet  Luong,  commander  of  Task  Force 
Rakkasan,  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault), 
cited  "gradual  but  measurable  pro¬ 
gress"  in  his  area  of  operations — Paktia 
Province,  Khost  Province  and,  for  seven 
months,  Paktika  Province  in  eastern 
Afghanistan.  His  comments  during  a 
Pentagon  teleconference  echoed  the 
broader  remarks  of  MG  John  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  commanding  general  of  the  101st 
and  Regional  Command  East  (RC-E), 
who  told  reporters  in  Afghanistan  that 
coalition  forces  have  captured,  killed, 
detained  or  otherwise  removed  some 
3,500  insurgents  from  the  battlefield 
since  June;  have  dropped  about  900 
bombs;  and  have  reduced  the  number 
of  improvised  explosive  devices  by 
some  40  percent. 

RC-E,  composed  of  14  provinces,  is 
about  the  size  of  Ohio  and  shares 
about  450  miles  of  border  with  Pak¬ 
istan,  where  insurgents  often  find  safe 
havens.  It  is  a  poor  region  of  harsh 
terrain  where  fighting  is  intense,  and 


the  price  of  progress  has  been  high. 
The  101st  lost  more  than  100  soldiers 
last  year  in  Afghanistan.  Most  of  the 
casualties  resulted  from  skirmishes 
and  ambushes  or  buried  bombs. 

Rather  than  try  to  seal  the  long  bor¬ 
der  with  Pakistan,  COL  Luong  said  he 
defended  it  in  depth,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  Pakistan's  border  checkpoints 
to  detain  some  insurgents  and  picking 
and  choosing  where  to  set  his  forces  to 
defend  the  border.  In  December,  he 
closed  a  remote  combat  outpost  (COP) 
in  Khost  Province — COP  Spera — be¬ 
cause  he  thought  the  combat  power 
could  be  better  used  securing  a  popu¬ 
lation  center  before  transferring  con¬ 
trol  to  Afghan  security  forces.  MG 
Campbell  has  said  he  is  reviewing  the 
approximately  130  combat  outposts 
and  forward  operating  bases  his  forces 
maintain  in  RC-E  and,  over  the  next 
several  months,  will  close  some  in  re¬ 
mote  areas,  focusing  his  forces  in 
dense,  key  districts  in  preparation  for 
transferring  some  areas  to  Afghan 
governmental  control  later  this  year. 


COL  Luong  told  reporters  that  his 
unit  has  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  operations  and  patrols  in  the  last 
year.  The  strategy  has  been  to  increase 
the  tempo  of  operations  and  "capital¬ 
ize  on  success  while  we  think  we  have 
some  momentum."  The  main  enemy  in 
the  area  is  the  Haqqani  network.  Many 
of  its  fighters  and  mid-level  leaders 
have  been  killed  or  captured,  he  added, 
and  the  senior  leadership  hides  in  Pak¬ 
istan's  tribal  area  to  avoid  death  or 
capture.  "Kids  are  now  going  to  school, 
playing  cricket,  flying  kites — activities 
strictly  forbidden  under  Taliban  rule. 
To  me,  it's  a  subtle  sign,"  COL  Luong 
said. 

The  3,800-soldier  3rd  Brigade  Com¬ 
bat  Team  began  returning  to  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  in  January.  COL  Lu- 
ong's  last  focus,  he  said,  was  to  ensure 
combat  continuity  for  the  unit  that 
is  replacing  it — the  3rd  Infantry  Bri¬ 
gade  Combat  Team,  1st  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  deployment 
of  those  approximately  3,500  soldiers 
is  reportedly  the  largest  combat  de¬ 
ployment  from  Fort  Knox  since  World 
War  II. 

Leonard  Wood  Tornado.  A  tornado 
destroyed  more  than  50  homes — 35  of 
which  were  occupied — at  Fort  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood,  Mo.,  on  New  Year's  Eve.  In  | 
addition,  90  other  homes  suffered 
damage  along  with  Army  facilities  in-  j 
eluding  ranges,  ammunition  build¬ 
ings,  classrooms  and  at  least  seven  bar¬ 
racks.  The  installation  reported  loss  of 
power,  but  injuries  were  surprisingly 
minor  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
storm.  Displaced  families  were  tem¬ 
porarily  housed  in  available  quarters 
on  base. 

The  storm  was  one  of  a  number  of 
tornadoes  that  touched  down  in  the 
Midwest  on  December  31,  some  with 
winds  clocked  at  more  than  150  miles 
per  hour. 

"I  don't  remember  an  Army  installa-  I 


U.S.  soldiers  with  the  personal  security  detachment  of  the  320th  Field  Artillery  Regi¬ 
ment,  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team,  101st  Airborne  Division,  check  the  identification  of 
an  Afghan  citizen  at  a  traffic  stop  in  Khost  City,  Afghanistan,  in  December. 
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SMALL  COMBAT  TACTICAL 
VEHICLE  CAPSULE 


LIGHTWEIGHT,  HIGHLY  PROTECTED  SYSTEM 
REPLACES  HMMWV  CREW  COMPARTMENT 


The  Small  Combat  Tactical  Vehicle  Capsule  (SCTVC)  is  an  MRAP-style  fully 
armored  monocoque  v-hull  crew  capsule  designed  to  replace  the  crew 
compartment  of  the  HMMWV  in  a  one-for-one  exchange.  The  SCTVC  is  a 
lightweight,  highly  protected  system  that  is  low  in  maintenance  and  easy  to  fit, 
maintain  and  transport.  Compatible  with  all  versions  of  HMMWVs  currently  in 
service,  it  is  manufactured  as  a  two-piece  unit  that  offers  greater  survivability  to 
the  crew  and  vehicle  while  maintaining  characteristics  of  the  original  HMMWV 
cab  by  utilizing  the  existing  controls,  linkages  and  drive  systems  -  the  familiar 
and  proven  characteristics  that  make  the  HMMWV  the  vehicle  of  choice. 


U.S.  Army  SGT  Timothy  Hanck,  left, 
with  the  252nd  Military  Police  Detach¬ 
ment,  4th  Maneuver  Enhancement 
Brigade,  leads  members  of  a  special 
reaction  team  as  they  assess  dam¬ 
age  to  military  housing  after  a  tor¬ 
nado  touched  down  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  on  December  31 . 


tion  getting  hit  by  a  natural  disaster  of 
this  magnitude,"  said  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.,  who 
visited  the  fort  just  days  after  the  tor¬ 
nado.  GEN  Casey  praised  the  resil¬ 
ience  of  the  soldiers  and  families  as 
well  as  the  teamwork  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  local  communities.  Volunteers 
from  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin  joined 
Army  Community  Services,  the  USO, 
and  many  installation  agencies  to 
swiftly  clear  and  repair  the  extensive 
damage  caused  by  the  tornado. 

CPT  Nathan  Kaminski  and  his 
spouse,  Louise  Brennan,  gave  GEN 
Casey  a  tour  of  the  remains  of  their 
home,  which  was  destroyed  by  high 
winds. 

Fort  Hood  Suicides.  Despite  efforts  by 
the  Army  and  the  installation  to  re¬ 
verse  the  trend,  a  record  number  of 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  soldiers  committed 
suicide  in  2010,  according  to  an  article 
in  USA  Today  in  January.  Twenty- two 
soldiers  either  killed  themselves  or  are 
suspected  of  doing  so,  according  to 
Army  officials,  twice  as  many  as  in 
2009.  Four  of  those  deaths  occurred  in 
just  one  weekend  in  September. 

The  suicide  rate  at  Fort  Hood  last 
year  was  47  deaths  for  every  100,000 
people,  compared  with  22  per  100,000 
Army-wide  and  20  per  100,000  among 
civilians  in  the  same  age  group.  The 
number  of  suicides  at  Fort  Hood  is  far 
greater  than  that  at  other  large  Army 
installations.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  reported 
12  suicides,  the  second-highest  num¬ 
ber  of  incidents. 

Among  other  directives,  Fort  Hood 
senior  commander  MG  William  Grims- 
ley  charged  his  leadership  to  search  for 
at-risk  soldiers  and  to  conduct  health- 
and-welfare  checks  in  barracks.  The 
post  has  one  of  the  largest  counseling 
staffs  in  the  Army,  including  a  multi¬ 


faceted  facility  dedicated  to  mental 
as  well  as  physical  well-being  that 
opened  in  2009.  MG  Grimsley,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  deep  frustration,  said:  "We  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  high  numbers." 

DLI  in  Europe.  In  late  December,  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  (DLI)  For¬ 
eign  Language  Center  of  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey,  Calif.,  stood  up  a  Lan¬ 
guage  Training  Detachment  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany.  The  detachment  will 
provide  follow-on  training  to  military 
linguists  in  Europe.  Previously,  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  DLI  based  in  Europe  had 
to  rely  on  distance  learning  or  mobile 
training  teams  for  sustainment  lan¬ 
guage  training. 

In  an  interview  posted  on  "EUCOM- 
versations,"  the  official  blog  of  U.S. 


European  Command  (EUCOM),  Dan 
Regelbrugge,  who  oversees  the  lan¬ 
guage  detachment  at  Patch  Barracks  in 
Stuttgart,  said  the  unit  will  offer  "sub¬ 
stantive  and  direct  support"  to  lin¬ 
guists  attached  to  EUCOM,  U.S.  Africa 
Command  and  their  subordinate  ele¬ 
ments.  "We  are  going  to  ensure  that 
people  who  initially  trained  are  contin¬ 
ually  trained  at  that  level,"  Regel¬ 
brugge  said  on  the  EUCOM  blog. 

An  Army  linguistics  specialist  and 
combat  veteran,  Regelbrugge  took 
on  the  EUCOM  position  about  four 
months  ago  and  will  hire  permanent 
teachers  and  support  staff  as  he  builds 
the  program  to  meet  demand.  The  de¬ 
tachment  will  train  in  French,  German 
and  Russian,  and  is  expected  to  also 
support  wartime  needs  in  Afghanistan 


Upcoming  Deployments 

In  December,  the  Pentagon  announced  the  deployment  of  eight  major 
units  as  part  of  the  upcoming  rotation  of  forces  in  Afghanistan.  The 
scheduled  rotation  will  begin  early  this  year  and  continue  through  the 
fall.  The  replacement  forces  consist  of  one  headquarters  totaling  800  sol¬ 
diers,  two  combat  aviation  brigades  (CABs)  totaling  5,500  personnel  and 
five  Infantry  brigade  combat  teams  (IBCTs)  totaling  18,000  personnel. 

The  headquarters  unit  deploying  is  I  Corps  Headquarters,  Joint  Base 
Lewis-McChord,  Wash.  The  combat  aviation  brigades  are:  159th  CAB, 
101st  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  and  82nd  Airborne  CAB, 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  The  IBCTs  are:  3rd  IBCT,  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  3rd  IBCT,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  1st  IBCT,  25th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Wain- 
wright,  Alaska;  3rd  IBCT,  10th  Mountain  Division,  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.;  and 
2nd  IBCT,  4th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 
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The  new  Pelican-Hardigg™  ISP  Case. 
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Shifting,  loose  cargo  can  slow 
w/L  down  your  ops  and  threaten 
the  mission  with  damaged 
freight.  Now,  the  new  ISP 
Case  from  Pelican-Hardigg 
virtually  eliminates  load 
movement  with  its  patent 
pending  Inter  Stacking  Pattern 
*  (ISP). 


‘  On  the  lid,  unique  wave-design 
stacking  ribs  add  rigidity.  On  the  base, 
molded-in  discs  interlock  to  the  case  below, 
even  if  it’s  a  different  size.  The  ISP  system  is 
designed  to  cube  out  perfectly  across 
standard  logistics  platforms  for  speed  and  load 
efficiency.  And  cross-stacking  builds  incredibly 
tight  loads  that  can  save  time  while  strapping 
and  netting. 

The  next  generation  container  is  the 
Pelican-Hardigg  ISP  Case.  Anywhere  a  load 
is  bound,  on  any  transport  and  any  platform. 

Go  to: 

www.Pelican.com/ISP 
or  call  1.866.291.8029 

for  your  free  ISP  Case 
Information  Kit. 


Fits  like  a  glove:  All  ISP  Case  sizes 
are  designed  to  the  new  Joint 
Inter-Modal  Container  system  (JMIC) 


6  sizes  from  4  to  25  cf 
Watertight  with  pressure  purge  valves 
Lightweight  with  load  bearing  rib  design 
Optimized  for: 

JMIC  container 

463L  pallet 

40  x  48  pallet 

1000  x  1200  euro  pallet 


An  HH-60M  medevac 
helicopter  deployed  to  Iraq 
spins  up  on  Camp  Taji,  Iraq, 
late  last  year.  The  sealed 
bubble  window  (inset)  helps 
keep  a  cleaner  environ¬ 
ment  inside  the  helicopter 
when  transporting  patients. 


Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  December  1  to  December  31,  2010.  All  names  have  been 
released  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 
SSG  Vincent  W.  Ashlock,  45  1LT  Scott  F.  Milley,  23 

SGT  James  A.  Ayube  II,  25  SPC  Kelly  J.  Mixon,  23 

CPF  Sean  M.  Collins,  25  SPC  Kenneth  E.  Necochea  Jr.,  21 

SPC  Sean  R.  Cutsforth,  22  SSG  Curtis  A.  Oakes,  29 

SPC  Patrick  D.  Deans,  22  SPC  Matthew  W.  Ramsey,  20 

PFC  Jacob  A.  Gassen,  21  SSG  Jason  A.  Reeves,  32 

SPC  Ethan  E.  Goncalo,  21  SPC  Derek  T.  Simonetta,  21 

SFC  Barry  E.  Jarvis,  36  PFC  Austin  G.  Staggs,  19 

PFC  Conrado  D.  Javier  Jr.,  19  SFC  James  E.  Thode,  45 

PVT  Buddy  W.  McFain,  24  SPC  Jorge  E.  Villacis,  24 

CPL  Willie  A.  McLawhorn  Jr.,  23 


and  Pakistan  with  enhancement  train¬ 
ing  in  Pashto  and  Dari. 

The  Stuttgart  detachment  will  oper¬ 
ate  like  those  managed  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Programs  Division  of  the  DLI  at 
military  sites  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Hawaii. 

Medevac  Helos  in  Iraq.  The  Army's 
newest  medevac  helicopter — the  HH- 
60M — is  seeing  its  first  action  now  in 
Iraq.  Flown  by  Company  C,  3rd  Bat¬ 
talion,  126th  Aviation  Regiment  (C/3- 
126th),  Vermont  National  Guard,  the 
HH-60M  is  the  latest  medical  deriva¬ 
tive  of  the  Black  Hawk  frame  and  re¬ 
places  the  UH-60A,  a  multipurpose 
helicopter  modified  for  medevac  ser¬ 


vice.  Designed  for  its  mission  from  the 
frame  up,  the  new  helicopter  is  faster 
and  has  more  lift  than  its  predecessor. 

The  upgraded  Black  Hawk  variants 
have  more  powerful  engines,  im¬ 
proved  rotor  blades,  digital  displays, 
electronic  instrumentation  and  an  au¬ 
topilot  feature. 

The  HH-60M  has  a  climate-con- 
trolled  interior  and  contains  an  inte¬ 
grated  electrocardiogram  machine,  an 
oxygen  generator,  electronically  con¬ 
trolled  litters,  and  an  infrared  system 
that  can  locate  patients  by  their  body 
heat. 

Sealed  plastic  bubble  windows  that 
jut  from  the  aircraft's  doors  replace 
open  crew  chief  windows  in  the  HH- 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldier 
was  reported  killed  in  Opera¬ 
tion  New  Dawn  in  December 
2010.  The  name  has  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department 
of  Defense;  the  family  has  been 
notified. 

PFC  David  D.  Finch,  24 


60M  and  help  maintain  a  sterile  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  addition,  the  crew  chiefs' 
seats  have  been  moved  to  the  very  back 
of  the  helicopter,  making  space  for  up 
to  six  patient  litters  and  various  high- 
tech  equipment,  all  easily  accessible. 

The  C/3-126th,  composed  of  sol¬ 
diers  from  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
Vermont,  deployed  with  12  of  the  new 
airframes  last  November.  In  addition 
to  flying  medevac  missions,  the  crews 
are  testing  the  helicopter  and  working 
with  its  manufacturer,  Sikorsky  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  to  resolve  any  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  arise  with  the  aircraft's 
new  systems. 

Many  of  them,  including  an  external 
hoist,  are  built  into  the  airframe  so  that 
crews  can  take  off  more  rapidly  than 
before. 

The  soldiers  of  C/3-126th  will  fly 
the  HH-60M  for  the  next  year,  while 
providing  feedback  on  the  airframe. 
As  it  continues  to  field  the  new  mede- 
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U.S.  Army /SPC  Roland  Hale 


Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  and  GEICO  have  joined  forces  to  make  your 
money  work  even  harder.  So  maybe  we  went  a  little  overboard  with  the 
righteous  flying  beasts.  But  we're  just  gonna  go  with  it. 

A  union  this  epic  comes  with  epic  rewards: 

►  A  special  discount  on  GEICO  auto  insurance  for  eligible  active  duty 
and  other  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  members. 

►  Exceptional  service,  great  rates  on  savings,  credit  cards,  auto  loans  and 
mortgages  from  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union. 

►  Help  with  motorcycle,  homeowners  and  renters  insurance  through  GEICO. 

►  Local  offices  for  both  GEICO  and  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union,  at  your  service. 

►  Expertise  from  over  70  years  of  service  to  the  military. 

To  make  your  money  work  harder, 
visit  geico.com/navyfederal  or  talk  to  us  in  person  at  your  local  office. 


NAVY® 

FEDERAL 


1-800-MILITARY 

geico.com 


1-888-842-6328 

navyfederal.org 


Some  discounts,  coverages,  payment  plans,  and  features  are  not  available  in  all  states  or  in  all  GEICO  companies.  Discount  amount  varies  in  some  states.  One  group  discount  applicable  per  policy.  In  New  York  a  premium  reduction  is 
available.  Coverage  is  individual.  Insurance  products  are  not  federally  insured,  are  not  obligations  of  the  credit  union,  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  credit  union  or  any  affiliated  entity.  Homeowners  and  renters  coverages  are  written 
through  non-affiliated  insurance  companies  and  are  secured  through  the  GEICO  Insurance  Agency,  Inc  •  Government  Employees  Insurance  Co.  •  GEICO  General  Insurance  Co.  •  GEICO  Indemnity  Co.  ■  GEICO  Casualty  Co.  These  companies  are 
subsidiaries  of  Berkshire  Hathaway  Inc.  GEICO:  Washington,  DC  20076.  ©  2010  GEICO/NFCU 

Navy  Federal  is  federally  insured  by  NCUA.  ©  2010  Navy  Federal  NFCU  11076  -  FEB  (12-10) 
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EQUAL  HOUSING 
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USAF/SMSgt.  David  H.  Lipp 


The  Self-Protection  Adaptive  Holler  Kit 
System  II  is  the  latest  in  counter- 
improvised  explosive  device  technology. 


vac  helicopter,  the  Army  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  lessons  learned  during  the  com¬ 
pany's  deployment. 

New  Mine  Roller.  The  Army  is  field¬ 
ing  a  new  mine  roller,  the  Self-Protec¬ 
tion  Adaptive  Roller  Kit  System  II 
(SPARKS  II),  that  offers  more  protec¬ 
tion  from  improvised  explosive  de¬ 
vices  than  previous  mine  rollers. 

The  SPARKS  II,  like  other  mine  roll¬ 
ers,  attaches  to  the  front  of  a  vehicle 
and  detonates  roadside  bombs  before 
they  can  harm  servicemembers  riding 
in  the  cab. 

The  new  roller,  however,  gives  ser¬ 
vicemembers  more  options,  allowing 
greater  flexibility.  A  driver  can  make 
changes  to  the  SPARKS  II  settings  from 
inside  the  cab  instead  of  having  to  exit 
the  vehicle  to  make  manual  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  roller.  Crew  members  can 
manipulate  a  variety  of  settings  on  the 
roller,  changing  within  minutes  the 
way  it  interacts  with  the  environment, 
including  two  of  the  system's  most 
useful  features:  The  distance  from  the 


roller  to  the  vehicle  can  be  adjusted, 
and,  if  the  roller  is  damaged  and  be¬ 
comes  a  hindrance,  it  can  be  dropped 
from  the  vehicle,  leaving  its  passengers 
protected  inside. 

TV  Helps.  SSG  Patrick  Zeigler,  criti¬ 
cally  wounded  in  the  November  2009 
shootings  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  and  his 
wife,  Jessica,  who  saw  him  through 
months  of  hospitalization  and  rehabil¬ 
itation,  will  be  featured  in  February  on 
the  television  show  "Extreme  Make¬ 


over:  Home  Edition,"  which  built  them 
a  new  home. 

SSG  Zeigler,  who  served  in  Iraq 
from  2006-07,  was  in  line  at  the  Fort 
Hood  Soldier  Readiness  Processing 
Center  on  November  5,  2009,  waiting 
to  obtain  medical  clearance  for  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS),  when  he  was 
shot  several  times,  once  in  the  brain. 
His  then-fiancee,  Jessica  Hansen,  flew 
in  from  college  at  Boston  University 
and  has  been  at  his  side  ever  since. 
Days  after  he  was  shot,  SSG  Zeigler 
was  transferred  to  a  rehab  center  and 
began  a  long  and  difficult  recovery 
process.  In  September  2010,  he  and 
Jessica  returned  to  Fort  Hood,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  the  post's  Warrior 
Transition  Unit.  SSG  Zeigler  wants  to 
stay  in  the  Army  and  hopes,  someday, 
to  make  it  to  OCS.  In  December,  the 
couple  learned  they  had  been  selected 
by  "Extreme  Makeover." 

They  married  in  a  chapel  on  Fort 
Hood  on  the  day  they  saw  their  new 
house  for  the  first  time.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  in  less  than  a  week  by  a  local 
company  with  the  assistance  of  other 
corporations  and  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers  from  Fort  Hood,  among  them 
soldiers  of  the  36th  Engineer  Brigade 
and  1st  Cavalry  Division,  including 
SSG  Ziegler's  former  unit.  A  local  tele¬ 
vision  channel  plans  to  air  a  behind- 
the-scenes  look  at  the  construction  on 
February  10;  the  "Extreme  Makeover" 
segment  is  scheduled  to  air  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13  on  ABC.  ^ 


Army  Music  Makers.  U.S.  Army  SSG  Lynne  Krug,  center,  an  alto  saxophonist  with 
the  North  Dakota  Army  National  Guard  (NDARNG)  Three  Time  Rule  country  and 
rock  band,  encourages  students  to  smile  and  play  tambourines  during  a  Music  in 
the  Schools  Tour  performance  at  the  Cavalier  High  School  gymnasium  in  Cavalier, 
N.D.,  in  January  The  annual  Music  in  Schools  Tour  features  performances  by  dif¬ 
ferent  ensemble  groups  from  the  NDARNG  188th  Army  Band  throughout  the  state. 
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Front  &  Center 


Leadership  Month 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

February  is  a  month  in  which  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  recognizing 
various  causes  and  customs,  but  for  the 
Army  it  might  be  called  Leadership 
Month  in  honor  of  perhaps  our  two 
greatest,  George  Washington  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  Our  nation,  as  it  exists, 
just  would  not  be  if  those  two  leaders — 
saviors — had  not  accomplished  the 
missions  they  set  for  themselves. 

Washington,  determined  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  became  the  single  most 
important — and,  at  times,  the 
only — rallying  point  for  the 
cause,  and  he  never  wavered 
in  his  dedication  to  the  task 
at  hand.  Defeats,  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  discouragements 
from  even  the  well-meaning 
had  little  effect  on  his  belief 
in  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  and  in  ultimate  victory.  J 
He  demonstrated  steadfast-  \ 
ness  to  be  a  critical  element  of  J 
leadership. 

Lincoln,  faced  with  secession  and 
then  revolt  that  threatened  the  creation 
of  two  nations  whose  lingering  enmity 
would  have  forever  handicapped  both, 
was  equally  determined  to  ensure  that 
the  Union  would  be  preserved.  His 
single-minded  purpose  and  persistence 
were  a  confirmation  of  the  value  of 
steadfast  commitment — a  value  now 
reflected  in  The  Soldier's  Creed  to 
"never  accept  defeat"  and  "never  quit." 

Rarely  is  Washington  recognized  for 
his  generalship  by  military  historians, 
experts  or  pundits,  but  his  surprise 
blow  at  Trenton,  N.J.,  in  December 
1776,  followed  by  his  canny  escape  as 
the  British  prepared  to  destroy  his  mea¬ 
ger  force  was  military  judgment  at  its 
best.  That  he  followed  immediately 
with  another  victory  at  Princeton,  N.J., 


was  grand  strategy,  with  a  political  im¬ 
pact  that  most  likely  saved  the  revolu¬ 
tion  from  an  early  demise.  His  deci¬ 
sions  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  might  also  be 
cited  as  superior  military  judgment  that 
brought  the  long  conflict  to  its  military 
end.  It  was  his  leadership  between  1776 
and  1781,  however,  that  inspired  and 
sustained  the  nation  in  its  quest  for  in¬ 
dependence. 

Lincoln  exercised  his  role  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  without  ever  assum¬ 
ing  a  commanding  general's  task  of 


to 

C 


directing  operations.  He  issued  mis¬ 
sion-type  orders,  monitored  the  con¬ 
duct  and  decision  making — or  lack 
thereof — of  his  commanders  in  the 
field,  but  never  faltered  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  prevent  the  cleaving  of 
the  Union  and  the  creation  of  the 
"house  divided." 

Unquestionably,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  other  great  leaders  who 
were  there  when  needed  to  face  emer¬ 
gencies  and  national  crises,  some  mili¬ 
tary,  some  political.  They  solved  our 
problems  with  a  great  variety  of  leader¬ 
ship  characteristics  and  patterns.  Jack- 
son,  Harrison,  Grant,  Pershing,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Eisenhower,  MacArthur,  Patton 
and  Ridgway  are  complemented  by 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Polk,  two  Roosevelts 
and  Reagan  as  examples  among  many 


who  rose  to  the  occasion  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  They  are  all  names  associated 
with  exemplary  leadership.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  remembering  them  is  in 
recognizing  the  body  of  knowledge 
provided  in  their  biographies  and  his¬ 
torical  works.  A  corps  of  professional 
soldiers  can  anchor  its  own  capacities 
of  military  judgment  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  such  mentors  to  prepare  for  a 
time  when  a  new  crisis  threatens  our 
survival.  A  cornerstone  of  great  lead¬ 
ership  is  the  self-confidence  that  one 
is  capable,  ready  and  willing 
to  make  decisions.  Some  are 
born  with  that  power,  but 
most  benefit  from  a  study  of 
history  and  the  ways  of  the 
successful. 

The  education  of  the  Offi¬ 
cer  Corps  and  the  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  Army 
is  incomplete  if  they  are  not 
exposed  to  and  encouraged 
to  learn  about  their  forebears 
in  the  service.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  important  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education  than  an 
understanding  of  the  experi¬ 
ences,  solutions,  standards,  and  the 
successes  and  failures  that  have  gone 
before.  February  is  a  good  month  to 
spend  time  visiting  a  library  or  book¬ 
store  to  seek  out  such  history — not 
with  the  thought  of  becoming  a  mod¬ 
ern  Napoleon,  Washington  or  Lincoln, 
but  with  the  hope  that  one  can  be¬ 
come  a  reasonable  facsimile,  prepared 
to  respond  effectively  when  needed. 
Given  that  preparation,  the  American 
Army  can  produce  the  heroes  it  will 
need,  whatever  the  future  holds. 

GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret., 
formerly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief 
of  U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fel¬ 
low  of  AUSA's  Institute  of  Land  War¬ 
fare. 
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Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Auto  Insurance: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-368-2734. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 


Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 

AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 

Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Comfort  Inn®  •  Cambria  Suites® 

•  Comfort  Suites®  •  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Quality®  •  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Sleep  Inn®  •  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Clarion®  •  Rodeway  Inn® 

Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 

Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  -Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 


Call  800-368-5718. 


Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


2011:  A  Pivotal  Year 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 

The  9/11  attacks  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  acts  of  un¬ 
provoked  aggression.  A1  Qaeda  pre¬ 
ceded  these  attacks  with  others  and 
with  a  public  declaration  of  war  upon 
the  United  States.  Responding  in  self- 
defense  was  warranted  and  justified. 
How  we  responded  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  discussion.  Historians  will  ul¬ 
timately  sort  that  out.  The  real  issue  is 
this:  We  must  now  face  reality  as  it  is, 
not  as  we  wish  it  would  have  been. 

In  that  light,  2011  becomes  a  pivotal 
year.  In  Iraq,  2011  may  mark  the  end  of 
U.S.  military  presence.  In  Afghanistan, 
2011  marks  the  beginning  of  a  condi- 
tions-based  drawdown.  With  respect  to 
the  larger  war  against  al  Qaeda  and  its 
affiliates,  2011  may  mark  a  change  in 
strategy. 

Five  essential  facts  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  background  to  understand  real¬ 
ity  as  it  is. 

■  America  does  have  global  and  re¬ 
gional  interests.  We  are  connected  to 
the  world  in  essential  ways,  and  we 
cannot  return  to  any  form  of  an  isola¬ 
tionist  past. 

■  The  United  States  is  a  global  lead¬ 
er,  but  not  the  sole  global  leader.  What 
we  do  and  how  we  do  it  matters  with 
respect  to  our  collective  future.  Our 
credibility  around  the  world  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

■  We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  or 
solutions  that  can  be  applied  univer¬ 
sally  around  the  world,  nor  are  we  ex¬ 
empt  from  making  mistakes.  We  may 
be  the  most  militarily  powerful  nation 
on  Earth,  but  most  of  the  problems  we 
face  cannot  be  solved  by  force  alone  or 
by  one  nation,  regardless  of  that  na¬ 
tion's  strength.  The  defeat  of  al  Qaeda 
falls  into  this  category,  as  do  most  of  the 
economic,  demographic  and  ecological 
problems  we  face. 

■  There  are  limits  to  what  Ameri¬ 
can  military  and  diplomatic  forces  can 
achieve.  There  are  also  limits  to  what 
we  can  afford.  We  are  not  omnipotent; 
neither  are  we  impotent.  Successfully 


wielding  force  and  influence  lies 
somewhere  in  between. 

■  With  respect  to  war,  success  and 
departure  are  two  different  concepts. 
We  succeeded  in  World  War  II;  we  left 
Vietnam.  Wars  are  not  judged  by  the 
quality  of  battles  and  campaigns,  but 
by  how  they  end.  Successes  on  the 
battlefield  matter  only  if  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  attaining  strategic  aims  and 
create  a  better  peace. 

How  do  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  the 
larger  war  against  al  Qaeda  look  within 
this  context? 

Iraq 

We  were  losing  the  Iraq  War  at  the 
end  of  2006.  All  of  the  related  elements 
of  the  2007  surge  worked  to  reverse 
this: 

■  A  strong  counteroffensive. 

■  A  dramatic  increase  in  the  size, 
capability  and  confidence  of  the  Iraqi 
security  forces. 

■  Improved  governmental  capacity 
resulting  from  expanded  engagement 
with  the  Iraqi  government  at  the  na¬ 
tional  and  provincial  levels  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Ryan  Crocker,  his  staff  and  the 
provincial  reconstruction  teams,  as  well 
as  by  senior  coalition  military  leaders. 

■  Expanded  diplomatic  engagement 
with  Iraq's  neighbors. 

■  Improved  economic  infrastructure 
(rail,  sea-  and  airports,  oil  and  electric¬ 
ity  output). 

These  actions,  in  concert  with  the 
Sunni  Awakening  and  the  Muqtada  al- 
Sadr  cease-fire,  combined  to  lower  vi¬ 
olence,  permit  progressive  transition 
of  control  to  the  Iraqi  govermnent  and 
security  forces,  and  set  the  stage  for 
negotiating  the  Strategic  Framework 
and  Status  of  Forces  Agreements. 
These  actions  also  resulted  in  coalition 
forces  leaving  the  cities  in  2009  and  the 
end  of  the  U.S.  combat  mission  in 
2010. 

The  war  in  Iraq  is  not  over,  however. 
U.S.  goals  remain  at  risk;  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  not  met.  The  key  "prize"  in 
an  insurgency  is  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment — that  prize  is  not  yet  won.  The 
struggle  is  now  mostly  political,  and 


that's  good,  but  the  competition  could 
yet  turn  violent.  There  is  still  insuffi¬ 
cient  trust  and  confidence  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  and  the  government's  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  a  better  life  for  all  Iraqi 
citizens  as  well  as  in  fair  and  transpar¬ 
ent  adjudication  of  internal  border 
questions.  Syria  and  Iran  still  do  more 
harm  than  good — Iran  seeks  to  influ¬ 
ence  Iraq's  government  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Sadr  Movement  is  growing 
more  like  Hezbollah,  with  all  the  atten¬ 
dant  problems  such  an  organization 
will  present  for  Iraq's  government.  The 
Iraqi  security  forces  are  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  most  internal  security  threats,  but 
Iraq's  military  is  not  yet  close  to  being 
the  kind  of  self-defense  force  a  sover¬ 
eign  nation  needs.  Furthermore,  parts 
of  the  Iraqi  security  forces  are  still  at 
risk  of  being  hijacked  for  political  pur¬ 
poses. 

This  is  the  reality  against  which  the 
important  2011  decisions  must  be 
made.  It  is  a  reality  that  suggests  Iraq 
and  the  United  States  may  find  mu¬ 
tual  interest  in  renegotiating  at  least 
parts  of  the  current  agreements. 

Afghanistan 

Since  adopting  a  new  strategy  and 
allocating  proper  resources  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  strategy,  slow  progress  is 
evident  in  parts  of  Afghanistan.  In  the 
past  18  months,  for  example,  the  Af¬ 
ghan  National  Security  Forces  have  in¬ 
creased  significantly  in  size  and  capa¬ 
bility.  Their  growth  and  development 
is  far  from  over,  however — obstacles 
and  challenges  remain,  and  progress 
will  be  fitful.  The  Afghan  army  and 
National  Civil  Order  Police  will  im¬ 
prove  faster  than  Afghan  Uniform  Po¬ 
lice.  But  NATO  Training  Mission- 
Afghanistan  has  the  proper  focus  to 
sustain  steady  progress. 

The  counteroffensive  is  having  suc¬ 
cess.  The  increases  in  U.S.,  NATO  and 
Afghan  forces  are  boosting  opera¬ 
tional  flexibility  and  allowing  NATO 
to  hold  and  build  in  areas  it  has 
cleared  while  simultaneously  continu¬ 
ing  the  counteroffensive.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Assistance  Force  has  not 
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been  in  this  position  before.  Conven¬ 
tional  operations,  complementary  spe¬ 
cial  operations,  development  activities, 
and  efforts  to  improve  governance  at 
the  provincial  and  local  levels  are  all 
ongoing — as  are  the  initial  steps  in 
separating  "reconcilable  Taliban"  from 
"irreconcilable."  Increases  in  Taliban 
violence  are  evidence  of  the  pressure 
they  are  under.  Although  there  will  be 
hard  fighting,  setbacks  and  significant 
problems  ahead,  2011  looks  far  better 
than  2008. 

The  task  of  eliminating  or  rendering 
ineffective  the  safe  havens  in  Pakistan 
is  also  progressing.  Close  coordination 
with  Pakistan's  offensive  operations 
will  remain  important,  as  will  the  U.S. 
drone  attacks,  improving  the  Pakistani 
military  and  governmental  response 
to  their  own  internal  threat,  and  help¬ 
ing  allay  Pakistani/Indian  tension 
along  their  border.  We  can  say  that 
there  is  improvement,  but  pressure  on 
the  Pakistan  border  cannot  let  up. 

Of  course  the  most  important  key 
is  Afghan  governmental  proficiency. 
While  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
strengthening  the  Afghan  National  Se¬ 


curity  Forces  and  reversing  Taliban 
momentum,  strengthening  the  Afghan 
government  is  not  as  far  along.  To 
deny  Afghanistan  as  a  safe  haven  to  al 
Qaeda,  we  must  rise  to  this  challenge. 
To  do  that,  2011  may  find  us  helping 
the  Afghans  rethink  the  kind  of  center- 
to-periphery  relationship  their  situa¬ 
tion  needs.  The  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment  model  developed  following  the 
2001  fall  of  the  Taliban  may  not  work 
as  well  as  some  thought  it  would.  The 
negotiations  necessary  for  such  a  re¬ 
thinking  must  be  quietly  held,  Afghan- 
led  and  include  at  least  some  elements 
of  the  Taliban.  The  United  States  and 
NATO  are  not  mere  bystanders,  how¬ 
ever.  Their  role  is  important;  diplo¬ 
macy  must  be  nuanced  and  coherent 
among  NATO  nations.  The  outcome 
must  serve  the  Afghan  people  and  be 
consistent  with  their  history  and  cul¬ 
ture,  but  it  must  also  be  consistent  with 
U.S.  and  NATO  strategic  objectives. 

To  these  ends,  the  debate  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  less  than  helpful.  It  has 
been  too  centered  on  "either /or" — ei¬ 
ther  we  adopt  a  counterinsurgency 
strategy  or  a  counterterrorist  one;  ei¬ 


ther  we  focus  on  Afghanistan  or  Pak¬ 
istan;  either  we  increase  use  of  force 
or  we  protect  the  population  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  Taliban;  either  we 
walk  away  from  Afghanistan  or  we 
commit  to  an  unending  quagmire. 

Posing  choices  in  such  a  way  makes 
for  great  media  polemics  and  partisan 
politics,  but  it  neither  reflects  the  real¬ 
ity  on  the  ground  nor  contributes  to 
finding  adequate  solutions  to  complex 
problems.  Success  in  operations  like 
that  in  Afghanistan  is  more  a  matter  of 
"and"  than  of  "either/or."  NATO  lead¬ 
ers — military  and  civilian — must  com¬ 
bine  "all  of  the  above"  in  a  way  that 
achieves  its  effects  more  like  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  anaconda  than  the  strike  of  a 
cobra.  The  decisions  of  2011  must  be 
made  using  these  realities  as  context. 

Al  Qaeda 

Even  with  success  in  Iraq  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  wider  U.S.  strategic 
objective  of  disrupting,  dismantling 
and  defeating  al  Qaeda  will  not  be 
achieved.  Al  Qaeda  has  not  given  up — 
it  is  changing  yet  again.  As  recent 
events  attest,  it  is  still  trying  to  attack 
America  and  its  allies.  Furthermore, 
with  the  Pakistani  Taliban,  al  Qaeda  is 
still  trying  to  destabilize  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan.  The  activities  of  al 
Qaeda  members  in  Yemen  and  Soma¬ 
lia — and  elsewhere — also  indicate  that 
while  diminished,  and  in  some  places 
disrupted,  they  are  far  from  being  dis¬ 
mantled  or  defeated.  Their  ideology 
still  attracts  recruits  and  supporters. 

Its  ways  and  means  may  change,  but 
al  Qaeda  remains  laser-focused  on  its 
strategic  objectives.  While  not  an  exis¬ 
tential  threat  to  the  United  States  or  our 
allies  in  the  traditional  sense,  no  one 
can  question  that  al  Qaeda  has  already 
adversely  affected  economies,  pervert¬ 
ed  spending,  and  eroded  the  sense  of 
security  here  and  abroad.  Ultimately,  al 
Qaeda  may  begin  eroding  social  cohe¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  by 
creating  a  disruptive  anti-Islamic  move¬ 
ment  among  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  None  of  this  is  good;  all  of  it 
matches  the  strategies  al  Qaeda  has 
published  and  is  executing. 

At  the  start  of  this  war,  some  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  short.  The  reality  is 
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otherwise.  Our  long-term  plan  to  com¬ 
bat  al  Qaeda — and  by  "our"  I  mean 
not  just  the  United  States  but  also  our 
allies  who  are  equally  threatened — 
cannot  be  to  replicate  Iraq  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan  scenarios  around  the  world. 
That  course  of  action  is  not  only  unaf¬ 
fordable — it  would  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive.  Hard  fighting  is  still  in  our  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  but  we  cannot  kill  our 
way  to  a  better  future.  Whatever  ap¬ 
proach  we  adopt  must  be  multina¬ 
tional  and  include  diplomatic  as  well 
as  developmental  aspects. 

Two  recent  articles  may  be  harbin¬ 
gers  of  a  larger  strategy.  The  first,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M. 
Gates  in  the  May/June  2010  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  entitled  "Helping  Oth¬ 
ers  Defend  Themselves."  The  partner 
capacity  that  Secretary  Gates  envisions 
as  part  of  our  fight  against  al  Qaeda 
and  its  affiliates  would  also  contribute 
to  creating  a  better  peace.  If  enacted,  it 
should  build  on  our  experiences  in  de¬ 
veloping  Iraqi  and  Afghan  forces— that 
is,  partner  capacity  results  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  improved  tactical  profi¬ 


AUSA’s 


ciency  ami  stronger  institutional  proc¬ 
esses  in  a  nation's  security  sector. 

The  other  article,  "Leading  Through 
Civilian  Power:  Redefining  American 
Diplomacy  and  Development,"  was 
written  by  Secretary  of  State  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  in  the  November/ 
December  2010  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Here,  Secretary  Clinton  outlines  the 
important  roles  that  diplomacy  and 
development  must  play  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Like  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State  focuses  not  only 
on  the  utility  of  diplomacy  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  our  fight  against  al  Qaeda 
but  also  on  contributing  to  a  better 
peace  in  the  broader  sense.  Secretary 
Clinton  correctly  points  out  that  "civil¬ 
ian  power  has  worked  effectively  with 
military  forces  to  impede  conflict  and 
to  contribute  to  stability."  Again,  our 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  experiences  in 
mixing  force  with  diplomacy  and  de¬ 
velopment  should  help  guide  the  Sec¬ 
retary's  vision.  The  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  increases  when  the  following  are 
present:  a  coherent  civil-military  plan, 
a  common  civil-military  management 


scheme,  a  set  of  carefully  selected  civil- 
military  leaders  and  proper  resources. 

Combined  with  the  appropriate  use 
of  force,  the  visions  of  Secretaries  Gates 
and  Clinton  provide  a  powerful  outline 
of  a  potential  long-term  strategy  that 
will  honor  the  sacrifices  that  so  many 
U.S.,  allied,  coalition,  Iraqi,  and  Afghan 
soldiers,  airmen,  sailors,  marines,  po¬ 
lice,  civilians  and  families  have  made. 

This  year  will  be  a  pivotal  one,  not 
just  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  but  also 
in  terms  of  how  we  structure  a  global 
combined  strategy  that  will  achieve 
our  aims  of  disrupting,  dismantling 
and  defeating  al  Qaeda.  Our  future 
is  not  a  linear  projection  of  the  past, 
however  good  or  bad.  We  are  actors 
shaping  whatever  future  unfolds.  U.S. 
leadership  is  critical,  as  are  the  deci¬ 
sions  we  make  with  our  allies  and 
partners.  Q 


LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-lraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 
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Submissions 

Manuscripts  for  candidate  Land  War¬ 
fare  Papers,  Landpower  Essays  and 
NCO  Notes  can  be  submitted  either 
on  disk  (to  Director,  Programs,  AUSA’s 
Institute  of  Land  Warfare,  2425  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington  VA  22201)  or  via 
e-mail  (to  sdaugherty@ausa.org).  For 
additional  information,  please  call  800- 
336-4570,  ext.  226  (toll  free)  or  703-907- 
2627  (direct  dial). 


The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army’s 
professional  education  program  is  designed 
to  identify,  discuss  and  influence  the  out¬ 
come  of  significant  issues  that  affect  the  U.S. 
Army  and  national  defense.  AUSA’s  Institute 
of  Land  Warfare  (ILW)  accomplishes  this  goal 
through  the  sponsorship  of  writing  programs, 
for  which  quality  manuscripts  are  needed. 
(Examples  of  our  publications  are  available  at 
http://www.ausa.org/publications/ilw/ilw_pubs/ 
pages/)  Specifications  can  be  found  at  http:// 
www.ausa.org/publications/ilw/Pages/Writing- 
Program.aspx. 

ILW  would  like  to  invite  you— past  and  pres¬ 
ent  servicemembers,  Army  civilians,  friends 
of  the  Army  and  others  with  an  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  national  defense — to  sub¬ 
mit  a  manuscript  to  one  or  more  of  the  writing 
programs  described  at  right.  Membership  in 
AUSA,  while  always  encouraged,  is  not  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  participation. 


Land  Warfare  Papers 

This  program  is  an  outlet  for  research  on 
defense  and  national  security  issues  that 
will  serve  to  inform  and  influence  opin¬ 
ion  on  defense  matters.  Participation  is 
not  limited  to  AUSA  members  or  service- 
members. 

Landpower  Essay  Series 

The  series  is  designed  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  original  essays  (unpublished  in  print 
or  online)  on  topics  that  will  stimulate 
professional  discussion  and  further  public 
understanding  of  the  landpower  aspects 
of  national  security. 

NCO  Notes 

This  program  is  an  outlet  for  short  piec¬ 
es  written  by  NCOs  (past  and  present) 
for  NCOs  and  others  who  may  benefit 
from  their  experience.  Topics  range  from 
leadership  techniques  to  those  unwritten 
“how-to”  ideas  and  procedures  that  make 
the  Army  work. 


Oil  Plotting  the  Course  Ahead 


By  BG  Huba  Wass  de  Czege 

U.S.  Army  retired 

In  the  December  issue  of  ARMY, 
my  friend  Rick  Sinnreich  wrote, 
"Throughout  history,  no  single  mili¬ 
tary  practice  has  proved  more  devas- 
tatingly  self-defeating  than  assuming 
that  tomorrow's  fights  will  look  pretty 
much  like  today's"  ("The  Dangers  of 
Extrapolating  from  Today's  Wars").  Be¬ 
tween  summer  1996  and  spring  2009, 
Sinnreich  and  I  participated  in  the 
Army's  annual  efforts  to  chart  its  fu¬ 
ture  requirements.  He  was  usu¬ 
ally  on  the  Red  Team,  and  I  was 
usually  on  Blue.  As  individuals, 
we  learned  much.  As  an  institu¬ 
tion,  however,  we  are  poor 
learners,  especially  about  con¬ 
ceptual  matters.  We  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  weave  lessons  of  the 
past  into  fairly  simplistic  con¬ 
ceptual  templates.  Major  com¬ 
bat  operations  is  one  such,  and 
stability  operations  is  another. 

By  late  2003,  when  people  | 
started  asking  questions  such  ^ 
as,  "Is  there  an  insurgency  a 
afoot?"  about  operations  in  = 

Iraq,  the  template  was  Mao's  > 
paradigm  of  a  class-struggle  < 

.  .  .  c n 

insurgency  with  exterior  sup-  d 
port,  in  which  the  object  of  the  rebels 
is  to  win  the  ability  to  govern  a  new 
way.  It  didn't  fit  the  events  in  Iraq. 
Many  of  these  rebels  just  wanted  to 
make  mayhem,  so  it  wasn't  an  insur¬ 
gency — right?  Then  what  was  it?  It 
took  until  2005  or  2006  to  frame  the 
problem  usefully. 

In  those  future-exploring  war  games 
that  Sinnreich  wrote  about,  we  did  en¬ 
counter,  as  he  says,  a  mix  of  adver¬ 
saries  composed  of  regular,  paramili¬ 
tary,  and  irregular  elements  as  well  as 
some  outsourcing  to  criminal  syndi¬ 
cates  (similar  to  what  was  encoun¬ 
tered  by  soldiers  and  marines  on  the 
road  to  Baghdad). 

The  Blue  Forces'  purpose  in  these 
exercises,  however,  was  still  a  Cold 
War  idea  that  placed  emphasis  on  re¬ 
inforcing  an  invaded  allied  nation¬ 


state  and  defeating  the  adversary's 
regular  forces,  while  mitigating  the 
threat  posed  by  the  rest  of  the  mix. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  host-nation  to 
eventually  defeat  the  enemy.  The  driv¬ 
ing  idea  was  to  get  there  quickly  and 
go  into  action  before  the  host-nation 
forces  were  defeated.  In  these  hypo¬ 
thetical  encounters,  meant  to  help  us 
plot  the  course  ahead,  we  mostly  rein¬ 
forced  our  preconceptions  of  what  we 
thought  we  had  learned  during  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Storm  about  "Information 
Age"  military  power.  The  war-game 


exercises  were  so  brief  that  we  only 
answered  the  questions  we  meant  to 
confirm. 

On  one  occasion,  sometime  before 
2001,  my  Blue  Team  entered  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Phase  IV  of  the  plan;  this 
was  the  phase  after  the  "decisive" 
third  phase.  (I  also  remember  how  the 
Army  fought  within  the  joint  commu¬ 
nity  to  ensure  that  the  phase  of  joint 
operations  during  which  land  forces 
get  committed  in  large  numbers  is 
called  the  decisive  phase.)  Phase  IV 
was  labeled  the  "stability-and-sup- 
port"  phase — or,  less  elegantly,  "mop¬ 
ping  up,"  by  our  Air  Force  partners 
on  the  Joint  Blue  Task  Force.  There 
were  some  eye-popping  insights  on 
this  first  occasion  into  the  unknown. 
For  instance,  we  needed  vastly  more 
"boots  on  the  ground"  than  we  had 


available,  and  we  needed  to  reorga¬ 
nize  the  boundaries  of  subordinate 
units  on  the  fly — from  what  made 
sense  in  the  fight  against  the  regulars 
to  what  made  sense  for  gaining  con¬ 
trol  of  and  securing  populations,  as¬ 
suming  some  governance  functions 
and  so  on.  The  biggest  insight,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  our  frames  of  reference 
were  about  either  the  fight  with  regu¬ 
lars,  or  the  fight  to  restore  safety,  or¬ 
der  and  governance.  There  was  no 
precedence  in  our  doctrine  and  con¬ 
cepts  for  the  combining  of  the  two; 
that  the  concepts  of  the  first  part 
set  the  preconditions  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  a  foreign  idea  (even 
though  Panama  was  such  an 
operation).  We  tended  to  com¬ 
partmentalize  these  into  sepa¬ 
rate  templates.  (In  later  years, 
we  tended  to  study  the  issues 
separately:  regime  change  one 
year,  then  skipping  forward  18 
months  to  study  stability  and 
support,  or  counterinsurgency 
on  the  results  of  the  nearly  out- 
of-hand  consequences.) 

On  that  earlier  occasion,  as  in 
others,  the  process  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  very  ex¬ 
pensive  drill  we  were  engaged  in 
had  begun  well  before  these  new 
insights  emerged.  Because  we  had  not 
given  as  much  thought  to  the  plan  for 
this  stage  ahead  of  time,  nor  to  the 
questions  we  ought  to  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  in  this  phase  of  the  operations, 
there  is  no  official  historical  record  of 
these  insights.  (Also,  because  human 
brains  burn  out  toward  the  last  days  of 
these  long  and  intense  sessions,  the 
best  insights  emerge  while  shaving  on 
the  morning  after  the  out-brief  to  exer¬ 
cise  sponsors  and  interested  senior 
leaders.)  More  importantly,  in  that  and 
many  other  cases,  the  scenario  set  the 
wrong  context  for  the  insights  that 
would  have  been  most  valuable.  The 
scenario  was  about  saving  the  regime 
of  an  allied  host-nation  and  restoring  a 
functional  state.  It  was  not  about  re¬ 
moving  a  regime  and  replacing,  from 
scratch,  the  governance  and  security  in- 
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stitutions  that  simply  melted  away  in 
the  struggle  or  were  not  reliable  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  regime  we  intended  to 
establish. 

I  think  that  we  could  get  a  great  deal 
more  out  of  our  institutional  collective 
efforts  to  gain  wisdom  about  future 
requirements.  For  one  thing,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  last  century,  our  ques¬ 
tions  about  future  requirements  were 
mostly  about  how  technological  change 
would  affect  those  concepts  of  war 
that  we  expected  to  continue  to  be  rel¬ 
evant.  (From  my  own  experience  in 
the  Army's  explorations  of  the  future, 
that  is  really  what  we  did  from  1995 
to  2003.)  Today  our  questions  ought 
to  be  more  about  the  relevance  of 
our  ideas  and  concepts  than  about 
technology.  The  question  "Have  we 
framed  the  problem  usefully?"  should 
precede  discussion  about  how  to 
solve  the  problem. 

I  have  not  been  involved  in  the 
Army's  forward-looking  exercises  since 
spring  2009.  Up  until  then,  we  still 
spent  more  time  and  money  asking 
questions  about  which  things  were 
needed  to  solve  problems  than  about 
how  to  usefully  frame  the  conceptual 
problem  that  those  physical  things  can 
help  us  solve.  Concepts  now  emerge 
from  a  process  of  collaboration,  com¬ 
promise,  committees  of  colonels,  and 
two-  or  three-day  symposia  of  experts 
and  stakeholders.  Once  we  have,  by 
committee,  formulated  some  "con¬ 
cept,"  then  we  indulge  in  exercises  set 
up  to  confirm  them  and  get  "buy-in." 

That  is  not  scientific  inquiry.  Scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  is  about  being  earnestly 
skeptical  that  you  have  it  right  and 
setting  out  to  seriously  test  new  con¬ 
cepts  to  failure.  (A  new  idea?  Hardly. 
Read  Thomas  Kuhn's  1962  work,  The 
Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions.) 

After  I  made  the  above  points  in  a 
recent  forum  of  friends,  one  of  them 
contended  that  "future  concepts  and 
requirements  efforts  should  identify 
problems  that  cannot  be  addressed  ad¬ 
equately  by  current  doctrine,  organi¬ 
zations,  technology  or  capabilities."  I 
told  him  that  his  was  the  conventional 
view,  and  he  would  find  wide  agree¬ 
ment.  How  well  have  we  done  that, 
however,  as  we  look  back?  He  then 
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asked  me  to  identify  "the  future  prob¬ 
lem  sets  that  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  ...  in  order  to  prevent  getting 
our  concepts  too  badly  wrong." 

The  prime  difficulty  is  that  of  identi¬ 
fying  "problems  that  cannot  be  ad¬ 
dressed  adequately."  Future  Combat 
Systems  (FCS)  was  the  very  costly  at¬ 
tempt  to  address  a  problem  (an  artifi¬ 
cial  mental  construct  in  the  minds  of 
Army  leaders  at  the  time)  through  a 
process  of  extrapolative  reasoning. 
When  you  extrapolate  to  the  future, 
you  impose  the  logic  and  perspective 
of  the  current  time  onto  the  future.  We 
can  console  ourselves  that  some  of  FCS 
has  value  for  us  nonetheless.  But  the 
reasoning  that  framed  the  problem, 
and  the  reasoning  that  "solved"  it,  were 
flawed.  The  first  was  to  frame  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  the  need  to  get  somewhere  fast 
in  less  lift  with  enough  combat  power 
to  fight  or  deter  a  conventional  invader. 
The  second  was  to  assume  that  this 
problem  could  be  solved  because  infor¬ 
mation  and  protection  were  fungible 
rather  than  just  highly  complementary. 
(I  have  an  informed  opinion  on  FCS  be¬ 
cause,  between  fall  1999  and  summer 
2006, 1  was  a  member  of  the  FCS  Senior 
Advisory  Group  serving  the  director  of 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Pro¬ 
jects  Agency  and  the  Army's  Chief  of 
Staff.  Therefore,  I  am  complicit.) 

The  secondary  difficulty  is  that  we 
rarely  turn  our  study  questions  into 
well-researched  hypotheses  that  can 
be  tested  for  soundness.  When  we  do, 
our  experiments  are  designed  to  give 
us  confirmation  and  confidence  in  our 
hypotheses,  rather  than  to  seriously 
try  to  contest  them  on  the  way  to  new 
and  better  ones.  We  ought  to  try  to 
break  them  again,  in  a  constant  itera¬ 
tive  process  over  time,  involving  the 
best  minds  we  can  find  for  this  work. 
Doing  this  takes  a  strategic  mind-set 
rather  than  a  tactical  one,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  continuity  over  years  of  effort. 
Instead,  our  conceptual  efforts  are  of¬ 
ten  discontinuous  from  year  to  year. 

The  third  difficulty  is  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  our  internal  institutional  needs 
to  assert  our  requirements  with  con¬ 
viction  in  order  to  get  them  funded 
(the  25-meter  target)  and  our  external 


need  for  effectiveness  on  the  uncertain 
road  ahead  (the  300-meter  target).  The 
latter  requires  skepticism  rather  than 
conviction.  Conviction  is  a  require¬ 
ment  in  tactics;  otherwise,  nothing  dif¬ 
ficult  can  be  accomplished.  Skepticism 
is  a  requirement  in  strategy,  the  art  of 
plotting  the  way  ahead  among  great 
uncertainties.  Tactics  operate  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  be  assumed  "closed" 
within  the  time  frame  of  our  actions. 
Strategy  operates  in  a  system  that  we 
must  assume  to  be  "open"  within  the 
time  frame  we  are  exploring.  The  25- 
meter  target  always  receives  greater 
emphasis  in  this  system  of  plotting  the 
future. 

The  fourth  difficulty  is  that  efforts 
to  study  future  requirements  are  al¬ 
ways  carried  out  under  time  con¬ 
straints.  This  condition  forces  closure 
by  conceptual  compromise,  produc¬ 
ing  illogical  creatures  that  are  then 
difficult  to  explain  and  thus  demand 
indoctrination.  This  condition  is  also 
an  enemy  of  deep  thought  and  thor¬ 
oughly  rigorous  discourse  to  resolve 
differences  of  view  rather  than  to 
compromise  them.  My  first  thought 
about  something  new  is  always  some¬ 
one  else's  idea;  when  we  are  in  a 
hurry,  we  swap  each  other's  borrow¬ 
ings.  It  takes  time  to  settle  on  what  we 
really  make  of  something  difficult  and 
complex.  We  treat  creating  a  concept 
like  building  a  bridge  or  taking  a  hill 
in  assault.  Who  has  time  to  think 
deeply  and  long  in  this  process? 

There  is  nothing  scientific  about  the 
way  we  chart  the  conceptual  way 
ahead.  In  tactics,  even  a  half-fitting 
concept,  when  well  executed,  gets  you 
something.  In  strategy,  a  half-fitting 
and  fixed  preconception  only  results 
in  delay  and  frustration.  The  precon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  last  three  decades  lie 
like  so  many  fallen  soldiers  after  con¬ 
fronting  rapidly  evolving  reality. 

BG  Huba  Whss  de  Czege,  USA  Ret.,  a 
frequent  consultant  to  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  was 
one  of  the  principal  developers  of  the 
Army's  Airland  Battle  concept  and  the 
founder  and  first  director  of  the  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 


U.S.  Army  Mobile  Application  Development: 

A  Coder’s  Perspective 


By  LTC  Gregory  Motes 

Seven  months  ago,  none  of  us  here  at 
the  School  of  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  knew  how  to  de¬ 
velop  applications  for  smartphones. 
Now  we  have  more  than  100,000  down¬ 
loads  of  our  apps  in  the  public  app 
stores.  Such  is  the  fast  pace  of  technol¬ 
ogy- 

The  small  application  development 
team  at  Fort  Gordon  started  with  a 
question  from  LTG  Mark  P.  Hertling, 
deputy  commanding  general  of  Initial 
Military  Training.  To  the  15th  Signal 
Brigade  commander,  COL  Mark  Hor- 
oho,  LTG  Hertling  wrote: 

I'm  wondering  if  you  have  any 
smart  captains  or  majors  in  the  Signal 
community  down  there  who  might  be 
proficient  at  writing  applications,  or 
who  might  be  interested  in  forming 
part  of  a  small  team  of  experts  to  take  a 
look  at  this  for  basic  training.  I'm  look¬ 
ing  for  a  smart  guy  who  might  help 
push  the  envelope  on  implementing 
CSDA  [Connecting  Soldiers  to  Digital 
Applications]  in  the  training  base. 

You  know  of  anyone? 

As  a  result,  a  pilot  test  with  the  CSDA 
program  was  established  to  seek  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction  in  iPhone 
and  Android  application  development 
for  Functional  Area  53  (Information 
Systems  Management)  officers. 

On  March  1,  2010,  the  Army  Chief 
Information  Officer/G-6  announced 
the  "Apps  for  the  Army"  application- 
development  challenge.  Billed  as  a 
test  of  the  "rapid-acquisition  process 
for  software  applications,"  the  75-day 
competition  sought  the  person  who 
could  write  the  best  apps  in  a  variety 
of  categories,  including  training,  loca¬ 
tion  awareness  and  mission-specific 
apps.  My  boss  asked  if  I  wanted  to 
give  it  a  try,  so  I  set  out  to  find  a  team. 

At  the  time,  a  number  of  people  at 
Fort  Gordon,  myself  included,  had 
written  code  before,  but  no  one  had  ex¬ 


perience  writing  smartphone  applica¬ 
tions.  As  chief.  Information  Dissemina¬ 
tion  Management  Division,  at  the 
School  of  Information  Technology,  I  had 
access  to  a  few  "snowbirds"  (students 
who  are  waiting  for  their  next  class  to 
begin)  to  see  if  we  could  write  some 
apps.  Only  two,  CPT  Chris  Braunstein 
and  CPT  Stacey  Osborn,  had  the  apti¬ 
tude  and  inclination  to  attempt  to  learn 
to  write  iPhone  apps  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  A  few  more  would  help  with 
data  creation,  but  the  job  of  coding  fell 


As  shown  on  the  iPhone,  The 
Soldier’s  Blue  Book  is  available 
as  a  smartphone  application. 


on  the  shoulders  of  these  two  captains. 

Our  first  stop  on  the  journey  of 
learning  this  skill  was  iTunes  U.  We 
found  that  several  universities  up¬ 
loaded  videos  from  lectures  on  iPhone 
app  development  that  were  available 
for  free  download.  Several  gigabytes 
of  bandwidth  later,  we  had  the  entire 
contents  of  classes  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  and  the  University  of  Utah 
downloaded  and  installed  on  our  com¬ 
puters,  iPhones  and  iPod  Touches.  (In 
the  beginning,  our  use  of  Apple  prod¬ 
ucts  rather  than  Android  was  one  of 
convenience — we  had  access  to  iPod 
Touches  for  testing,  and  the  iTunes  U 
classes  were  exclusively  for  iPhone.) 
These  classes  taught  the  fundamentals 


of  programming  for  phones  to  com¬ 
puter-science  students  (like  both  of  my 
snowbirds)  and  provided  a  wealth  of 
invaluable  knowledge  from  instructor 
examples  and  student  responses. 

We  initially  set  out  to  make  two  ap¬ 
plications,  but  soon  thought  we  might 
be  able  to  complete  four  in  the  time  al¬ 
located.  We  called  the  first  Mobile 
Learn,  which  provided  us  with  a  way 
to  import  quiz  data  from  the  Black¬ 
board  learning  system  into  a  mobile- 
phone  app.  We  would  export  instruc¬ 
tor-generated  quizzes  to  the  phone  to 
allow  students  the  opportunity  for  self- 
paced  checks-on-learning  on  topics 
within  their  curriculum.  We  dubbed 
the  second  app  Fort  Gordon  411,  which 
would  help  soldiers,  family  members 
and  visitors  find  various  locations  on 
Fort  Gordon.  We  envisioned  a  future 
module  to  assist  with  in-processing  and 
out-processing  at  military  installations. 

As  our  learning  progressed,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  my  boss  that  LTG 
Hertling  had  described  the  (then- 
pending)  training  circular  for  the  new 
physical  readiness  training  program 
to  conference  attendees  in  Virginia 
and  wistfully  suggested  that  someone 
should  turn  it  into  a  smartphone  app. 
A  few  e-mails  later,  I  had  a  digital  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  finalized  Training  Circular 
3-22.20  in  CPT  Osborn's  hands,  with 
some  rough  ideas  for  how  we  could 
turn  a  400-page  document  into  a  com¬ 
pelling  application  that  we  simply 
called  PRT.  We  wanted  the  app  to  be 
interactive  and  user-friendly,  and  we 
worked  with  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  to  pro¬ 
vide  35  videos  on  the  exercises. 

For  our  fourth  app,  we  wanted  to 
start  a  discussion  of  what  an  app  would 
look  like  on  the  tactical  network.  In  my 
previous  job,  I  had  worked  intimately 
with  the  Command  Post  of  the  Future 
and  envisioned  an  app  that  connected 
to  the  Berkeley  database  on  the  Battle 
Command  Common  Services  stack  of 
servers  to  display  significant  activities 
on  a  smartphone.  We  called  this  app 
Sigacts. 
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Denise  Macia,  to  help  write  it.  He 
closed  the  e-mail,  writing:  "We're  print¬ 
ing  it  now,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  the  Blue  Book  will  also  become  a 
smartphone  app." 

The  book  was  finalized  on  June  3, 
2010,  and  by  June  6  (less  than  72  hours), 
I  had  an  Android  app  complete  and  on 
the  Android  Marketplace.  Three  weeks 
later,  with  the  help  of  CPT  Braunstein, 
the  iPhone  version  was  submitted  and 
approved  by  Apple.  These  apps  beat 
the  print-and-release  date  of  the  man¬ 
ual  by  more  than  100  days  (and  didn't 
cost  nearly  as  much). 

By  the  time  the  Apps  for  the  Army 
competition  results  were  released, 
we  had  written  and  published  20  apps 
in  17  weeks  to  either  Android  or  iPhone 
and  were  nearing  a  remarkable  40,000 
downloads.  I  was  very  proud  of  the 
hard  work  of  my  two  snowbirds  when 
the  CIO/G-6  announced  that  the  PRT 
app  won  in  its  category,  while  the  Fort 
Gordon  411  and  Sigacts  apps  earned 
second  place  in  their  categories  and 
Mobile  Learn  received  an  honorable 
mention. 

The  success  of  this  program  has  led 
the  Signal  Center  to  create  a  new  orga¬ 
nization  that  has  a  charter  to  develop 
applications  for  Army  training.  This 
team  immediately  yielded  dividends 
with  the  stunning  Army  Values  app 
for  iPhone  and  iPad  (Version  1.0  took 
less  than  a  week  to  complete).  This 
app  was  showcased  at  the  TRADOC 
booth  at  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  Annual  Meeting  and  Ex¬ 
position  in  October  and  is  a  shining 
light  for  things  to  come. 

The  majority  of  our  apps  have  been 
published  directly  to  the  public  mar¬ 
kets.  Search  “TASS”  on  Android  or 
iPhone  to  download  the  current  appli¬ 
cations. 


LTC  Gregory  Motes  is  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  of  application  devel¬ 
opment  on  Android  and  iPhone  to  the 
Functional  Area  53  course.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  published  more  than  30  ap¬ 
plications  for  both  devices,  with  nearly 
200,000  downloads. 


The  Sigacts  application  is  designed  to  allow  soldiers 
to  quickly  view  significant  activities  on  the  battlefield. 


As  my  captains  worked  on  their  cod¬ 
ing  and  I  prepared  some  graphics  for 
them,  I  decided  to  see  if  I  could  write  a 
very  simple  app  that  we  could  publish 
in  the  App  Store.  Seven  lines  of  code 
later,  I  had  the  Army  Creeds  app  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  iPhone.  The  Creeds  app 
contains  those  things  soldiers  might 
need  to  memorize  in  their  careers:  the 
Soldier's  Creed,  Creed  of  the  NCO, 
Army  Song,  Ranger  Creed,  General 
Orders,  phonetic  alphabet  and  eight 
others.  On  April  1,  we  published  that 
app  to  the  App  Store.  Two  weeks  later, 
I  wrote  the  same  app  for  Android  and 
published  it  to  the  Android  Market. 

A  week  before  the  competition 
ended.  Mobile  Learn  was  complete, 
Fort  Gordon  411  required  only  some 
additional  data  points,  and  Sigacts 
was  nearing  completion.  CPT  Os¬ 
born's  PRT  app  had  come  a  long  way, 
but  still  required  quite  a  bit  of  work — 
she  had  nearly  700  images  to  resize, 
tag  and  assemble  into  structured  data 
lists.  On  a  Friday,  I  told  her  that  LTG 
Hertling  was  visiting  Fort  Gordon  the 
next  week  and  I  was  going  to  show 
him  the  PRT  app.  By  Monday,  her  app 
had  been  transformed  from  an  incom¬ 
plete  product  into  something  very 
near  final  production.  LTG  Hertling 
praised  the  app  and  the  developers. 

After  submitting  the  apps  to  the 


competition,  we  were  tempted  to  sit 
back  and  rest  on  our  laurels,  awaiting 
judgment  from  the  competition  com¬ 
mittee.  Both  of  the  snowbirds  started 
their  classes,  causing  the  collapse 
of  the  app  development  team.  Then 
my  boss  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  an  e- 
mail  that  LTG  Hertling  had  sent  to 
GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey,  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  com¬ 
mander,  describing  the  finalization  of 
the  new  The  Soldier's  Blue  Book:  The 
Guide  for  Initial  Entry  Training  Soldiers. 
The  e-mail  said: 

A  few  months  ago,  while  walking 
through  a  reception  battalion,  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  book  we  give  all  our 
new  soldiers  ...  "The  IET  Soldier's 
Handbook."  It  was  outdated,  it  was 
obviously  "cut  and  pasted"  (with 
skills,  tasks,  values  and  history  all 
over  the  landscape),  and  it  had  been 
"informed"  by  the  staffing  process  (in 
other  words,  there  were  a  lot  of  staff 
agendas).  It  wasn't  something  that 
captured  the  imagination- — or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge — of  our  new  soldiers. 

The  e-mail  then  described  the  guid¬ 
ance  LTG  Hertling  gave  to  COL  Craig 
Currey  to  rewrite  the  book,  and  the 
hard  work  of  another  snowbird,  2LT 
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'We  are  often  better  served  by  connecting  ideas  than  we  are  by  protecting  them. " 

— Steven  Johnson,  Where  Good  Ideas  Come  From:  The  Natural  History  of  Innovation 


Connecting  ideas  is  important;  connecting  the  right 
ideas  is  even  more  important.  In  previous  articles  in 
this  series.  I've  expressed  some  ideas  that  I  believe  will 
set  the  Army  on  the  proper  course  to  confront  the  chal¬ 
lenges  that  lie  ahead  for  our  Army  and  our  nation.  I've  discussed 
why  our  conceptual  foundation  grounded  in  The  Army  Capstone 
Concept  and  The  Army  Operating  Concept  should  serve  as  the  basis 

for  why  and  how  we  must 
adapt  in  the  future.  I've  dis¬ 
cussed  the  changing  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  our  leaders 
as  we  increasingly  decentralize 
capabilities  and  distribute  op¬ 
erations.  I've  discussed  why 
we're  adopting  mission  com¬ 
mand  as  a  warfighting  func¬ 
tion.  With  our  shift  to  mission 
command,  we  must  take  a 
careful  look  at  how  we  adapt 
our  leader-development  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  to  develop 
leaders  who  can  effectively  op¬ 
erate  in  a  much  more  transpar¬ 
ent,  complex  and  decentralized 
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operational  environment.  Aligning  and  connecting  our 
leader-development  programs  and  policies  with  our  con¬ 
ceptual  foundation  and  doctrinal  changes  such  as  mission 
command  become  the  most  critical  adaptations  we  can 
make  within  our  campaign  of  learning. 

I  want  to  reassure  you  that  we  have  always  developed  and 
will  continue  to  develop  leaders  based  on  the  fundamentals 
of  "move,  shoot  and  communicate."  Moreover,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  leader-development 
programs  against  clearly  defined  tasks,  conditions  and  stan¬ 
dards.  What  I'm  suggesting  here,  however,  is  that  our  leader- 
development  programs  must  also  produce  and  reward  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  inquisitive,  creative  and  adaptable. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  after  more  than  nine  years  of  con¬ 
flict  that  the  development  of  adaptive  leaders  who  are  com¬ 
fortable  operating  in  ambiguity  and  complexity  will  increas¬ 


ingly  be  our  competitive  advantage  against  future  threats  to 
our  nation.  I'm  personally  convinced  of  this  because  it's  clear 
we  will  never  predict  with  any  accuracy  what  the  future 
holds.  To  reinforce  this  point,  I  often  make  a  series  of 
promises  to  students  in  precommand  courses  as  they  prepare 
to  lead  our  great  young  men  and  women  as  battalion  and 
brigade  commanders  and  command  sergeants  major.  I 
promise  them  that  the  future  security  environment  will  never 
play  out  exactly  the  way  we've  envisioned.  History  confirms 
this.  I  promise  that  we  will  not  provide  the  optimal  organiza¬ 
tional  design  nor  perfectly  design  the  equipment  that  they 
will  need  when  they  enter  into  a  future  mission.  History — es¬ 
pecially  recent  events — confirms  this  as  well,  although  we  do 
our  best  not  to  get  it  too  wrong.  And  I  promise  that  the  guid¬ 
ance  they  receive  from  "higher  headquarters"  will  always 
come  a  little  later  than  needed.  We  would  be  ill-advised  to 
think  that  we  will  do  much  better  than  our  predecessors  in 

GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  is  the  commanding  general,  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  Previously,  he  served 
as  acting  commander,  U.S.  Central  Command,  and  comman¬ 
der,  Multi-National  Security  Transition  Command-Iraq.  A 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  he  holds  master's  de¬ 
grees  in  English,  military  art  and  science,  and  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  strategic  studies. 


this  regard.  What  I  also  promise,  however — and  this,  too,  is 
confirmed  by  our  history — is  that  it  is  always  the  leaders  on 
point  who  are  able  to  take  what  we  give  them,  adapt  to  the 
environment  in  which  they  are  placed  and  accomplish  the 
mission.  Leader  development  becomes  job  number  one.  Thus 
we've  undertaken  a  series  of  substantive  adaptations  to  re¬ 
balance  the  three  pillars  of  leader  development — training,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  experiences — and  have  also  proposed  several 
personnel  policy  changes  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  elevat¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  our  leader-development  programs. 

There  are  two  documents  that  will  guide  our  efforts  to 
adapt  our  leader-development  programs  and  policies.  They 
are  the  Army  "Leader  Development  Strategy  for  a  21st  Cen-  ; 
tury  Army"  (ALDS)  released  in  November  2009  and  "The 
Profession  of  Arms,"  a  white  paper  released  in  December 
2010.  The  ALDS  reflects  what  we've  learned  after  more 

than  nine  years  of  war  and  presents 
nine  leader-development  imperatives 
that  will  drive  how  we  adapt  our  train¬ 
ing,  education  and  experiences  across  ' 
the  Army.  In  particular,  the  ninth  im¬ 
perative  of  the  ALDS  highlights  the 
need  to  renew  our  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  professional 
within  the  profession  of  arms  in  an  era 
of  persistent  conflict.  This  imperative 
forms  the  basis  for  "The  Profession  of 
Arms"  white  paper  that  will  serve  as 
the  catalyst  for  a  period  of  introspec¬ 
tion  and  dialogue  in  2011. 

Throughout  this  year,  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  which  attributes  are  essential  for 
Army  professionals  and  for  our  profession.  This  focus  on 
the  profession  will  be  inextricably  linked  with  our  efforts  to 
evolve  our  leader-development  policies  and  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  ALDS  imperatives. 

Training 

One  of  the  imperatives  that  we  highlight  in  the  ALDS  is 
to  "prepare  our  leaders  by  replicating  the  complexity  of 
the  operational  environment  in  the  classroom  and  at  home 
station."  We  cannot  expect  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
combat-seasoned  forces  that  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
complex  environments  imaginable  for  almost  a  decade  by 
sitting  them  in  a  classroom  and  bludgeoning  them  with  | 
PowerPoint  slides.  We  must  make  the  "scrimmage"  as 
hard  as  the  "game"  in  both  the  institutional  schoolhouse 
and  at  home  station. 

One  of  the  important  initiatives  under  way  to  ensure  that 
we  make  the  scrimmage  hard  enough  for  our  leaders-in- 
training  is  the  Army  Training  Concept  (ATC).  The  ATC  is 
designed  to  make  training  more  rigorous  and  relevant  by 
leveraging  technology  to  create  challenging  training  envi¬ 
ronments  for  our  leaders.  A  core  enabler  of  the  ATC  is 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command's  "Training  Brain,"  which 
is  a  data  repository  operating  out  of  the  Joint  Training 
Counter-IED  [Improvised  Explosive  Device]  Operations 


The  dynamic  nature  of  the  21st-century  security 
environment  requires  adaptations  across  the  force. 
The  most  important  adaptations  will  he  in  how  we 
develop  the  next  generation  of  leaders,  who  must 
he  prepared  to  learn  and  change  faster  than  their 
future  adversaries.  Simply  put,  developing  these 
adaptive  leaders  is  the  number-one  imperative  for 
the  continued  health  of  our  profession. 
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Integration  Center  near  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  The  Training 
Brain  allows  us  to  pull  streams  of  real-world  data  from  cur¬ 
rent  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  declassify  it  and 
use  it  to  build  realistic  scenarios  to  support  training 
throughout  the  Army.  We  are  also  using  the  Training  Brain 
to  create  videos  of  real-world  scenarios  in  a  virtual  format 
based  upon  recent  battles  and  operations  and  make  them 
accessible  on  the  Army  Training  Network.  Soldiers  can  use 
this  as  a  tool  to  facilitate  their  own  learning,  whether 
they're  in  a  schoolhouse  environment,  conducting  home- 
station  training  or  even  deployed. 

In  addition,  the  Training  Brain  is  helping  us  to  evolve 
massive  multiplayer  online  role-playing  games  that  will  al¬ 
low  soldiers  and  leaders  to  interact  and  collaborate  using 
common  scenarios  in  a  virtual  environment  with  other  sol¬ 
diers  within  their  units  and  across  the  Army.  This  enables 
us  to  provide  realistic  and  relevant  training  and  learning 
opportunities  at  the  point  of  need.  Moreover,  this  exploits 
the  growing  expectation  for  collaboration  among  leaders 
and  orients  our  training  more  toward  a  student-centric 
model  instead  of  an  instructor-centric  model.  This  capabil¬ 
ity  exists  today,  and  it's  already  taking  off  across  the  Army. 

I  recently  received  an  e-mail  forwarded  to  me  from  one 
of  our  schoolhouses  in  TRADOC.  The  message  described  a 
class  of  captains  in  their  career  course  and  how  they  were 
voluntarily  organizing  into  teams  to  compete  against  one 
another  in  an  online  role-playing  game  based  on  a  relevant 
scenario  for  training.  These  officers  were  giving  up  their 
lunch  hour,  and  even  coming  in  early  and  staying  late,  to 
continue  their  training  and  learning  experience  on  their 
own  time.  This  Army  training  captures  the  imagination, 
challenges  the  participants  and  allows  them  to  adapt  the 
material  to  facilitate  their  learning  needs — a  far  cry  from 
the  death-by-PowerPoint  approach  with  which  many  of  us 
are  all  too  familiar.  As  I  often  say,  "It's  good  to  be  for 
what's  going  to  happen,"  and  I'm  not  surprised  in  the  least 
that  our  junior  leaders  are  seizing  emerging  technologies 
to  address  their  own  learning  needs. 


Education 

A  commitment  to  continuing  education  has  always  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  Army  profession.  We  invest  tremendous  re¬ 
sources  to  develop  the  best  educational  opportunities  for  our 
soldiers.  There  are  two  areas  in  particular,  however,  that  re¬ 
quire  immediate  attention.  One  is  the  need  to  move  away 
from  a  platform-centric  learning  model  to  one  that  is  cen¬ 
tered  more  on  learning  through  facilitation  and  collabora¬ 
tion.  The  "sage  on  the  stage"  will  give  way  to  the  "guide  on 
the  side"  who  will  facilitate  learning  and  focus  on  problem 
solving  in  the  classroom. 

The  other  is  the  development  and  introduction  of  a  struc¬ 
tured  self-development  program  for  officers  using  the  suc¬ 
cessful  NCO  self-development  program  as  a  model  for 
what  right  looks  like. 

It's  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  initiatives  will 
work  only  if  we  consider  our  professional  military  education 
(PME)  an  investment  in — and  not  a  tax  on — the  profession. 

Because  of  the  demands  of  the  last  nine  years  of  war,  we 
haven't  been  sending  the  message  to  our  leaders  that  we 
value  education  as  an  essential  element  of  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  The  significant  backlogs  for  the  Noncommissioned  Of¬ 
ficer  Education  System  and  the  rapid  increase  year  after  year 
of  Senior  Service  College  deferrals  are  just  two  examples  of  a 
growing  problem  that  we  must  address  immediately.  We 
have  to  put  "teeth"  back  into  our  personnel  policies  to  en¬ 
sure  that  we  balance  our  support  to  the  current  fight  with  the 
imperative  to  invest  in  the  development  of  our  future  lead¬ 
ers.  Don't  get  me  wrong;  I  actually  like  the  problem  we  have. 
We  have  an  Army  of  combat-tested  soldiers  and  leaders  who 
are  eager  to  broaden  the  aperture  and  build  on  their  experi¬ 
ences.  In  other  words,  we  have  an  Army  that  wants  to  de¬ 
velop.  Our  policies  must  encourage  this  development. 

To  ensure  that  the  policies  we  put  in  place  are  reflective 
of  our  goals  to  support  and  encourage  education  and  de¬ 
velopment,  we  have  made  some  recent  changes  to  existing 
policies.  These  policy  changes  will  require  some  time  to  be 
made  fully  institutional  across  the  force,  but  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  policies  will  be  essential 
to  effectively  rebalance  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  three  pillars  of  leader  de¬ 
velopment.  I  will  discuss  specific  pol¬ 
icy  changes  that  affect  our  Officer 
Corps,  but  we  are  also  addressing 
similar  policy  adaptations  for  our 
NCO  Corps  and  warrant  officers. 

One  of  the  policy  adjustments  is  to 
mandate  that  officers  complete  inter- 
mediate-level  education  prior  to  com¬ 
peting  for  battalion  command  and  for 


Leah  McGlynn,  director  of  the  Training 
Brain  at  the  Joint  Training  Counter-IED 
Operations  Integration  Center,  briefs 
Secretary  of  the  Army  John  McHugh 
during  his  visit  with  GEN  Dempsey 
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GEN  Dempsey  ad¬ 
dresses  students — 
field-grade  officers 
from  all  services, 
multinational  offi¬ 
cers  and  intera¬ 
gency  civilians — at 
the  Joint  and  Com¬ 
bined  Warfighting 
School  in  Norfolk, 
l fa.,  last  July. 


promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel.  We  will  also  mandate  com¬ 
pletion  of  Senior  Service  College  programs  prior  to  assum¬ 
ing  brigade  command  and  reinforce  the  idea  that  joint  ser¬ 
vice  before  brigade  command  is  a  desired  goal.  With  the 
cooperation  of  leaders  "in  the  fight/'  we  must  ensure  that 
our  deployed  captains  and  majors  serving  in  combat  are  af¬ 
forded  the  opportunity  to  rotate  out  to  attend  required 
PME  according  to  their  career  time  lines.  Likewise,  we  will 
reinforce  key  and  developmental  assignment  standards  of 
24  months  for  field-grade  officers  to  ensure  adequate  time 
for  PME  and  for  broadening  experiences.  Lastly,  we  assess 
that  it  is  time  to  revise  the  Officer  Evaluation  Record  system 
and  NCO  Evaluation  Record  system  to  ensure  that  they  ad¬ 
equately  assess  the  attributes  we  seek  in  our  future  leaders 
according  to  the  "Leader  Development  Strategy  for  a  21st 
Century  Army." 

All  of  these  policy  changes  will  better  enable  us  to  more 
effectively  manage  our  Army's  talent  and  provide  leaders 
more  opportunities  to  broaden  themselves  beyond  their 
tactical  experiences.  Assignments  and  experiences  that  ex¬ 
pose  our  leaders  to  different  ways  of  thinking  will  broaden 
and  better  prepare  them  for  continued  service. 

Experience 

In  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for  key  and  devel¬ 
opmental  assignments  based  on  their  branch  of  service,  it  is 
important  that  we  afford  our  leaders  the  opportunity  and 
time  for  broadening  assignments  and  experiences.  Service 
inside  the  institution  allows  leaders  to  understand  how  their 
Army  functions.  Service  on  the  Joint  Staff  or  on  a  combatant 
command  staff  allows  Army  leaders  to  gain  firsthand  expe¬ 


rience  working  with  the  other  services.  A  tour  working  with 
one  of  our  interagency  partners — or  participation  in  a  fel¬ 
lowship  with  industry,  a  think  tank  or  an  academic  institu¬ 
tion — provides  exposure  to  a  different  type  of  mind-set  and 
way  of  doing  business.  In  addition,  for  years  now  we've  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  cultural  awareness  and  empa¬ 
thy  as  an  Army,  and  yet  we've  consistently  provided  fewer 
candidates  for  the  Olmsted  Scholar  Program  than  the  other 
services.  All  of  these  experiences  enable  our  developing 
leaders  to  form  and  build  a  network  of  contacts  through  a 
variety  of  experiences  that  will  serve  them  well  in  future  as¬ 
signments  of  increased  responsibility  and  scope. 

Of  course,  the  experience  pillar  of  leader  development  is 
the  hardest  to  achieve  as  an  Army  at  war.  We  will  always 
meet  the  needs  of  deployed  commanders  to  the  very  best 
of  our  ability.  As  tactical  demands  allow,  however,  and  in 
cooperation  with  deployed  commanders,  we  must  also  be¬ 
gin  to  deliberately  broaden  our  leaders.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  and  revising  our  definition  of  broaden¬ 
ing  to  ensure  that  we  are  developing  the  kind  of  leaders  we 
need  for  the  future.  Only  when  we  adequately  address  all 
three  pillars  of  leader  development — training,  education 
and  experience — can  we  state  that  we  have  an  effective 
and  functioning  leader-development  program. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  21st-century  security  envi¬ 
ronment  requires  adaptations  across  the  force.  The  most 
important  adaptations  will  be  in  how  we  develop  the  next 
generation  of  leaders,  who  must  be  prepared  to  learn  and 
change  faster  than  their  future  adversaries.  Simply  put,  de¬ 
veloping  these  adaptive  leaders  is  the  number-one  impera¬ 
tive  for  the  continued  health  of  our  profession.  ^ 
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West  Point  cadets  raise  the  mast  on  the 
boat  that  will  be  burned  as  the  centerpiece 
of  the  final  on-campus  activity  in  the  run¬ 
up  to  the  annual  Army-Navy  football  game 

last  December. 


The  bonfire  blaze  spreads  as  a  member  of 
the  Army  football  team  walks  past.  As  the 
fire  still  crackled,  the  team  boarded  buses 
that  would  take  them  to  Philadelphia  for 

the  contest. 


Cheerleader-in-chief  COL  Mark  McKearn 
(far  right),  brigade  tactical  officer  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  whips  up  the  crowd 
before  the  bonfire  was  lit.  A  former  Army 
player,  he  wears  his  old  number. 
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Army-Navy  Game 


Text  and  Photographs 
By  Dennis  Steele 

Senior  Staff  Writer 


I  \  wo  days  before  the  annual  Army-Navy 
football  game,  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 

!  ! 

emy  at  West  Point's  Corps  of  Cadets, 
alumni,  faculty  and  well-wishers  gathered 
on  an  athletic  field  wedged  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  West  Point's  revered 


parade  ground  called  The  Plain,  the  perime¬ 
ter  of  which  is  guarded  by  statues  of  historic 
Army  leaders  and  upon  which  no  humans 
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football  team 
members  gather 
for  their  send-off. 


Right,  Cadet 
Tiffany  Mincey,  a 
West  Point 
cheerleader, 
performs  with  her 
squad  during  the 
traditional  Spirit 
Dinner  that 
precedes  the 
bonfire. 

dare  tread  except  on  the  proper  occasion.  Birds  and  squirrels  even  seem  to  give 
it  wide  berth.  Yet  at  dawn  that  morning  a  diminutive  sailboat  had  appeared  at 
the  center  of  The  Plain.  Painted  on  its  side  were  "Go  Navy"  and  proclamations 
asserting  that  Army  should  not  prevail  in  the  game.  It  disappeared  soon 
enough,  but  it  was  clear  that  saboteurs  had  been  at  work  under  the  stern  gaze 
of  bronzes  depicting  GEN  George  S.  Patton  Jr.,  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  other  great  generals — though  GEN  George  Washington  was 
spared  the  indignity  of  viewing  the  insult  as  his  statue  faces  the  cadet  dining 
hall,  from  which  thousands  of  cadets  streamed  after  the  traditional  Spirit 
Dinner  toward  the  small  athletic  field  and  another  boat. 

That  boat  was  bigger  than  the  pranksters'  craft,  though  not  by  much,  and  it 
was  about  as  seaworthy:  not  at  all.  Boldly  painted  on  its  side  was  "Go  Army'' 


During  a  final  practice  at  West  Point’s  indoor  training  facility,  Army  offensive  coordinator 
and  quarterback  coach  Ian  Shields  watches  players  walk  through  plays  for  the  game. 
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Cadets  watch  the  blaze. 


West  Point  cheerleaders  add  to 


Left,  Cadet  Katherine 
Deaton  hoses  down 
one  of  West  Point’s 
iconic  mule  mascots  in 
preparation  for  a  final 
bleaching  of  the  “A” 
before  the  mascots 
were  transported  to  the 
game.  Right,  Cadet 
Victoria  Walling  masks 
off  the  letter.  Both 
cadets  are  members  of 
the  academy’s  “Mule 
Riders”  section,  a 
highly  selective  squad 
that  shares 
responsibility  for 
tending  the  mules  with 
soldiers  assigned  to 
West  Point’s  veterinary 
detachment. 


A  scarred  helmet 
attests  to  Army’s 
hard-fought 
season. 


Army  football  head 
coach  Rich 
Ellerson  focuses 
on  a  play  during 
practice. 
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Above,  players  vie  fora  pass  during  Goats  versus  Engineers  play. 
Right,  a  Goat  takes  a  hit  from  an  Engineer  after  a  good  gain.  The 
women's  teams  play  a  contact  form  of  flag  football;  the  men’s 
teams  play  full  contact  in  pads  and  helmets. 


Left,  the  “Beat  Navy  Tunnel”  is  a  year-round  reminder  on  the  West 
Point  campus.  Below,  supporters  of  the  “Goats”  (bottom  half  of 
the  academic  class)  female  football  team  cheer  in  the  stands  at 
the  Goats  versus  “Engineers"  (upper  half)  game,  among 
traditional  events  leading  up  to  the  Army-Navy  game. 


Cadet  Kenneth 
Robertson,  drum 
major  of  the  Pipes 
and  Drums  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets, 
holds  the  leader’s 
mace  as  the  pipers 
and  drummers 
form  a  cordon. 


with  "Beat  Navy"  smeared  on  its  makeshift  sail,  and  it  was 
to  be  burned  on  a  pyre  of  pallets. 

The  traditional  boat-burning  was  the  final  event  in 
pregame  activities  conducted  at  West  Point  and  the  send- 
off  for  the  team,  which  boarded  buses 
as  the  fire  died  down  and  onlookers 
cheered. 

As  it  turned  out.  Navy  won  the  2010 
game  31  to  17  and  chalked  up  its  ninth 
consecutive  victory  over  Army,  but 
let's  not  dwell  on  that — or  mention  it 
again.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
Army  went  on  to  claim  victory  in  the 
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THE  FINEST 
OUR  COUNTRY 
CAN  PROVIDE. 


t 


U.S.  Military  Academy 
Superintendent  LTG  David  H. 
Huntoon  Jr.,  wearing  his  Army 
athletic  letter,  speaks  during  the 
Spirit  Luncheon. 


The  U.S.  Military 
Academy  Corps  of 
Cadets  stand  in 
formation  on  the 
field  as  part  of  the 
traditional  Army- 
Navy  game  march- 
on,  which  precedes 
the  game. 


Cadet  Katie  Merrick  of  West  Point’s 
Spirit  Band  plays  during  the  Spirit 
Luncheon  staged  for  faculty  and 
guests,  an  on-campus  event 
leading  to  the  Army-Navy  game. 
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Right,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  Golden 
Knights  parachute  team  prepares  to  land  on  the 
playing  field  during  Army-Navy  pregame  festivities 
at  Philadelphia’s  Lincoln  Financial  Field.  Below, 
West  Point  players  hold  their  helmets  high  in 
salute  during  the  opening  kickoff. 


U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  GEN  George 
W.  Casey  Jr.  joins 
Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Adm.  Mike  Mullen 
on  the  field  to 
honor  both  teams. 


Before  the  game, 
Army  football 
players  touch  a 
plaque  bearing 
GEN  George  C. 
Marshall’s  words. 


SSG  Salvatore  A.  Giunta,  recent 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient,  salutes 
during  the  Army- Navy  game 
pregame  activities. 


TSSPia®* roiNT 

FOOTBALL  PLA\tR. 

CENERAf  CEOR^^g^WAR  n 
.....r  ns  STAFF,  U.S.  AKMV  _ . 


Armed  Forces  Bowl  in  the  post  season,  beating  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity  16-14. 

The  actual  score  shrinks  in  importance  relative  to  its  positive  outcome 
for  Army  because  we  have  it  on  unassailable  authority  from  across  the 
West  Point  campus  by  various  observers  and  experts  (all  donned  in  Army 
gold  and  black,  though  that  should  not  make  their  views  less  authorita¬ 
tive)  that  West  Point  always  prevails  in  the  degree  of  spirit,  the  variety  and 
worthiness  of  the  game's  run-up  activities,  the  Corps  of  Cadets'  military 
precision  during  the  game's  "march  on,"  the  quality  of  mascots  and  uni¬ 
forms  (both  athletic  and  military),  enthusiasm  in  the  stands,  and,  it's 
whispered,  also  in  congeniality,  class,  cleanliness  and  the  ability  to  attract 
mates — all  areas  of  merit  not  related  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
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AUSA  Winter  Symposium  and  Exposition 


A  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FORUM 


The  Army's  Campaign  of  Learning:  Creating  a  Competitive 
Advantage  through  Adaptive  Leaders  and  Versatile  Units 


23-25  February  201 1 

Greater  Fort  Lauderdale/  Broward  County  Convention  Center  <■ 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 


Register  online  at  wAAAAA.ausa.org 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

AUSA,  Industry  Affairs 
Phone:  (800)  336-4570,  ext.  365 


The  Black  Knights’  spirit  arsenal 
includes  a  firing  section. 
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Above,  cadets  cheer  in  the  stands.  Above  right, 
Cadet  Grant  Durham  dons  the  guise  of  “A-Man,” 
one  of  West  Point’s  spirit  mascots. 

unrequited  scoring  aspirations  in  a  particular 
contest  (lest  it  be  to  Army's  advantage,  which 
should  then  he  trumpeted — repeatedly  and 
bombastically).  That  is  to  say,  Army  support¬ 
ers  see  things  in  proper  perspective  (so  they 
assert — repeatedly  and  bombastically). 

Evidence  that  can  be  weighed  and  mea¬ 
sured  is  presented  here  in  photographs  taken 
during  pregame  activities  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  and  at  the  2010  Army-Navy  game, 
the  111th  football  contest  between  the  Black 
Knights  and  Midshipmen. 


During  play:  Left, 
an  Army  runner 
struggles  for 
yardage.  Below, 
in  the  pivotal  play 
of  the  game, 
Navy  defensive 
back  Wyatt 
Middleton 
snatches  the 
football  from 
Army  quarter¬ 
back  Trent 
Steelman  and 
runs  98  yards  for 
a  Navy  score. 


■ 


Cadets  look  on  as  time  runs  out  on  the  Black 
Knights  during  the  2010  Army-Navy  game. 
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West  Point’s 
Black  Knight. 


West  Point 
cheerleaders 
perform  a  bal¬ 
ancing  act  for  the 
Army-Navy 
game  crowd. 


The  Corps  of 

Cadets 

cheerleaders’ 

megaphones 

sport  the  motto 

“ All  for  the 

Corps.” 
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By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


* 


In  terms  of  tomorrow's  technologies  for  U.S.  Army  applica¬ 
tions,  few  venues  provide  a  better  glimpse  into  the  future 
than  the  Army  Science  Conference  (ASC)  held  in  early 
December,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Sponsored  by  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  for  Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology 
(ASA  (ALT)),  ASC  is  a  biennial  event,  inaugurated  in  1957  "to 
enable  Army  and  DoD  leaders.  Congress  and  the  public  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  scope  of  the  Army's  science  and  technology 
(S&T)  activities  in  support  of  the  Army  and  the  nation,  and  to 
strategically  communicate  the  S&T  community's  efforts  to 
rapidly  develop  technologies  that  will  enhance  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Current  Force  while  enabling  the  Future  Force." 

The  27th  ASC's  theme  of  "Transformational  Science  and 
Technology — Enabling  Full  Spectrum  Operations"  conveys 
the  continuing  dedication  of  the  S&T  community  to  inven¬ 
tion,  innovation  and  demonstration  of  technologies.  Dozens 
of  examples  of  this  community  dedication  were  evident  in 
both  industry  and  military  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 
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November  -  2  December  2010 


Medical  and  Safety  Innovations 

Karen  Atkins,  a  physical  therapist  at  Balance  Sense, 
works  with  individuals  suffering  post-injury  problems 
with  their  balance. 

"Primarily,  the  balance  problems  are  from  the  inner  ear," 
she  explained.  "In  the  military,  98  percent  of  mild  trau¬ 
matic  brain  injury  patients  have  that  kind  of  problem,  and 
it  can  last  from  a  few  days  to  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  key 
to  helping  these  people  is  basically  early  intervention  be¬ 
cause  if  you  don't  get  to  them  soon  enough,  these  ambi¬ 
tious  and  smart  people  will  'maladapt.'  Their  goal  is  to  get 
from  point  A  to  point  B,  and  sometimes  they  will  make  bal¬ 
ance  choices  that  are  not  the  most  efficient. 


Teresita  Sotomayor, 
a  scientist  at  the 
Simulation  and 
Training  Technology 
Center,  Research 
Development  and 
Engineering  Com¬ 
mand,  and  SFC 
Jennifer  Jordan 
demonstrate  a 
medical  training 
prototype  at  the 
27th  Army  Science 
Conference 
in  December. 


"With  concussive  and  blunt  trauma,"  she  continued,  "a 
lot  of  the  symptoms  they  present  with  post-traumatic 
stress  (PTS)  are  also  the  symptoms  that  come  with  inner- 
ear  vestibular  symptoms,  like  the  inability  to  concentrate, 
blurred  vision  and  generally  feeling  like  the  world  is  all 
'spacey.'  So  there  really  is  quite  an  overlap  there." 

In  helping  people  to  adapt,  Atkins'  work  places  an  indi¬ 
vidual  on  a  force  platform,  wearing  a  "vibrotactile"  belt 
around  the  torso,  coupled  with  a  visual  screen  representa¬ 
tion  with  preset  boundaries  of  test  or  rehabilitation  activ¬ 
ity.  The  tactile,  visual,  and  audible  cues  enrich  balance  and 
control  activities,  helping  individuals  relearn  or  learn  new 
postural  control  skills. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  aspects  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  Atkins  said  that  she  had  recently  spoken  with  Army 
marksmen  who  saw  tactical  training  applications  in  teach- 

Scott  R.  Gourley,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
ARMY. 


ing  warfighters  how  to  more  rapidly  stabilize  their  truck  to 
allow  for  more  accurate  weapon  engagements. 

In  a  nearby  exhibit,  Dixie  Hisley,  an  engineer  with  the 
Army  Research  Laboratory  (ARL),  Research  Development 
and  Engineering  Command  (RDECOM),  highlighted  ARL's 
work  on  helmet  behind  armor  blunt  trauma  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

"Most  people  know  that  the  helmet  worn  by  today's 
combat  soldiers  is  very  good  at  stopping  small  arms  from 
penetration,"  Hisley  said.  "What  they  may  not  realize  is 
that,  in  order  to  do  that,  they  have  to  absorb  the  energy  of 
impact  somehow.  One  phenomenon  that  can  occur  to  ab¬ 
sorb  that  energy  is  called  helmet  back  face  deformation, 


when  the  interior  surface  of  the  helmet  can  actually  delam¬ 
inate  and  deform,  creating  a  bulge  that  can  grow  2  to  3 
inches  in  diameter.  The  standoff  distance  from  the  soldier's 
head  is  only  a  half-inch,  so  there's  the  potential  for  a  pretty 
good  impact.  So  we  have  prevented  fatal  injuries,  but  now 
we  have  to  worry  about  injuries  like  skull  fracture,  concus¬ 
sions,  contusions  and  so  on." 

Hisley  and  her  coworker  have  come  up  with  the  concept 
of  using  digital  image  correlation  as  an  experimental  tech¬ 
nique  to  replicate  and  measure  that  helmet  back  face  defor¬ 
mation.  Training  high-speed  cameras  on  a  dot  pattern  that 
has  been  applied  to  the  inside  surface  of  the  helmet  allows 
tracking  of  the  dynamic  motion — which  includes  some  "re¬ 
bound"  movement — providing  time-dependent  information 
that  can  be  used  by  both  modeling  and  simulation  communi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  medical  communities  that  can  perform  correla¬ 
tions  to  injuries.  ARL  also  uses  instrumented  head  forms  as  a 
technique  to  obtain  additional  force  and  pressure  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  could  potentially  occur  to  a  soldier's  head. 
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Thomas  Garza,  from  the  U.S.  Army  Institute  of  Surgical 
Research  (ISR)  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas,  em¬ 
phasized  the  work  being  performed  at  the  ISR  burn  insti¬ 
tute  by  MA]  Christopher  Maani,  chief  of  anesthesia,  in  the 
use  of  virtual  reality  as  an  analgesic/pain  control  during 
burn  treatments. 

"We  found  that  during  painful  procedures,  patients  who 
were  immersed  in  this  virtual  reality  would  consume  fewer 
pain  meds,"  Garza  said.  "We  have  high-resolution  goggles 
over  the  patient's  bedside,  together  with  an  audio  compo¬ 
nent — it  uses  upbeat  music  donated  by  Paul  Simon — with  a 
positive  background  that  is  cool  in  nature  [a  winter  scene 
with  snowmen].  It's  not  confrontational;  it's  a  game  to  get 
the  patient  engaged,  with  the  patient  able  to  use  a  mouse  to 
project  snowballs.  And  when  they  are  taking  less  pain  med¬ 
ication,  that's  a  great  positive  in  our  population. 

"We  also  want  people  to  know  that  the  virtual  reality 
could  be  used  in  other  areas,"  he  added.  "For  example,  it 
could  help  desensitize  a  patient  with  PTS." 

Aviation,  Missile  and  Energy  Research 

The  U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Missile  Research,  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Engineering  Command  (AMRDEC)  used  the 
27th  ASC  to  spotlight  its  emerging  work  in  missile  battery 
technology. 

"Thermal  batteries — long-time  storage  batteries — are 
what  go  into  missiles,"  explained  AMRDEC's  Mark  Tern- 
men.  "But  industry  on  the  outside  is 
not  really  working  on  thermals,  so  I 
have  to  concentrate  on  them  a  little 
bit.  I'm  not  trying  to  do  rechargeable 

j 

batteries  like  everybody  else,  but  I  do 
use  some  of  the  same  technology. 

Right  now,  on  anodes.  I'm  trying  to 
use  silicon  to  make  better  batteries 
with  higher  energy  density.  That's  the 
key:  better  batteries  with  more  energy  || 

[that  are]  smaller." 

Temmen  also  pointed  to  some  addi¬ 
tional  AMRDEC  work  being  per¬ 
formed  in  "supercapacitors,"  which  he 
described  as  "electrochemical  capaci¬ 
tors — low  voltage  but  high  capacity — 
that  might  fill  a  niche  where  a  battery 
can't  quite  do  it;  some  systems  need 
a  high-power  dump — a  lot  of  energy 
very  fast — like  what  I  call  a  quick  wake- 
up  munition." 

Power  and  energy  was  also  an  im¬ 
portant  theme  in  the  U.S.  Army  Communications  Electron¬ 
ics  Research  Development  and  Engineering  Command 
(CERDEC)  exhibit,  where  Rafael  Casanova  from  the  Army 
Power  Division  pointed  to  a  range  of  representative  research 
and  development  efforts  surrounding  power  sources  for  mil¬ 
itary  use. 

The  300-watt  fuel  cell  battery  charging  system,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  incorporates  a  methanol  fuel  cell  to  provide  both  an 


embedded  charger  for  military  batteries  as  well  as  the  28- 
volt  auxiliary  power  unit  (APU). 

"Another  new  product  we  are  working  on  is  called  a 
power  manager,"  Casanova  said.  "It  is  a  charger  and  also  a 
power  source.  You  can  plug  in  any  kind  of  power  source 
you  have.  In  this  case,  I  have  connected  a  solar  panel  and 
my  28-volt  APU,  and  I  can  have  all  different  outputs,  from 
a  battery  that  needs  to  be  recharged  to  some  sort  of  radio — 
anything  I  want.  What  the  power  manager  does  is  balance 
the  energy  coming  in  from  all  different  sources  and  distrib¬ 
ute  it  to  whatever  needs  to  be  powered." 

Another  CERDEC  S&T  project  on  display  was  an  experi¬ 
mental  "bio  battery"  design  that  generates  electricity  from 
sugars  (glucose,  sucrose,  fructose)  and  could  be  used  in  fu¬ 
ture  applications  involving  unmanned  chemical /biological 
detection  ("large  insect"  designs)  and  remote  surveillance. 

The  U.S.  Army  Aeromedical  Research  Laboratory  is  ex¬ 
ploring  the  same  general  type  of  vibrotactile  cues  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  possible  application  to  human  balance  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  training  for  future  rotary-wing  aircraft  applications. 

According  to  Gary  Zets,  president  and  CEO  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  Acoustics,  the  technology  exploration  uses  the  sense  of 
touch  to  provide  spatial  orientation  information  to  pilots. 

"The  idea  is  that  sense  of  touch  is  very  directly  linked  to 
the  lower  functions  of  the  brain,  so  it's  very  easy  to  inter¬ 
pret,"  Zets  said.  "And  our  basic  demonstration  involves  'he¬ 
licopter  hover,'  trying  to  hold  a  fixed  position  in  a  helicopter 


at  zero  velocity  without  drift.  If  you  start  drifting,  you  get  a 
vibration  in  the  direction  of  the  drift.  You  then  work  the  con¬ 
trols  until  the  tactile  cues  turn  off  and  you  know  you  are  in  a 
steady  hover  position.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  brownout 
conditions  or  degraded  visual  environments  where  you 
can't  get  visual  references." 

"In  general,  we  are  overloaded  in  the  cockpit,"  said  CPT 
Chris  Wingate,  flight  operations  officer  for  the  Flight  Sys- 


CPT  Chris  Wingate,  U.S.  Army  Aeromedical  Research  Laboratory,  demonstrates 
technology  to  a  group  of  Orlando-area  students  who  toured  the  exhibit  hall. 
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terns  Branch  H-60A/L  at  the  lab.  “When  I  am  overseas,  fly¬ 
ing  in  Iraq,  I  am  handling  up  to  five  things  at  once,  like  ra¬ 
dios  to  the  medic,  within  the  airspace,  to  the  Apache,  to  my 
aircrew,  to  the  ground  unit  I  am  supporting.  The  aircraft  I 
fly — the  Black  Hawk — is  a  two-pilot  aircraft,  but  you  can 
still  get  overloaded.  There's  always  something  going  on. 
When  you  get  focused  inside,  you  can  get  so  overloaded 
that  you  won't  even  notice  that  you're  in  a  drift.  So  the  basic 
premise  behind  this  that  makes  it  so  great  is  that  it  reduces 
pilot  workload  while  enhancing  situational  awareness." 

The  current  design  couples  the  tactile  torso  belt  with  ad¬ 
ditional  sensors  in  both  the  seat  pan  and  shoulder  harness 
to  provide  the  third-dimension  awareness.  As  part  of  the 
situational  awareness  potential,  CPT  Wingate  used  a  tech¬ 
nology  demonstration  simulator  to  show  how  a  pilot  could 
“feel"  an  incoming  missile  in  time  to  take  evasive  maneu¬ 
vers  as  well  as  feel  hostile  target  location  and  subsequent 
target  engagement  effects. 


A  Wounded  Warrior 
takes  a  closer  look 
at  the  M320  40  mm 
grenade  launcher 
(one  of  the  Army’s 
Greatest  Inventions 
of  2009),  devel¬ 
oped  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal,  N.J. 


Advanced  Technologies  to  Come 

Eric  Forsythe,  RDECOM  ARL  team  leader  for  displays, 
focused  his  technology  overview  on  work  being  performed 
at  Arizona  State  University's  Flexible  Display  Center.  “This 
is  one  of  the  Army's  centers  that  focuses  on  the  manufacture 
of  flexible  display  technology  for  Army  soldiers  and  vehi¬ 
cles,"  he  said.  “The  goal  is  to  both  enable  the  technology  for 
flexible  displays  as  well  as  [create]  manufacturing  supply 
chains  that  ultimately  will  lead  to  low-cost  displays  for  the 
soldier.  It's  done  in  a  three-prong  partnership.  There's  a 
physical  center  at  Arizona  State  University  that  has  two  'pi¬ 
lot'  manufacturing  lines  to  develop  two  types  of  technolo¬ 
gies:  electrophoretic  and  organic  light  emitting  diodes.  Both 
are  commercial  technologies  on  glass,  but  the  center's  goal 
is  to  develop  the  technology  to  migrate  that  to  flexible  sub¬ 


stances.  First,  that  would  give  you  a  display  that  is  very 
rugged,  so  I  can  now  begin  thinking  about  integrating  it  into 
things  you  otherwise  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  with  a  sheet  of 
glass.  And  we  are  looking  at  technologies  that  are  ultra-low 
power  or  low  power  in  contrast  to  traditional  display  tech¬ 
nologies,  so  they  offer  other  benefits  to  the  warfighter  that 
enable  novel  future  applications." 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  Institute 
for  Soldier  Nanotechnologies  (ISN)  is  a  university  affiliated 
research  center  (UARC)  that  was  founded  in  2002  with  the 
broad  mission  statement  of  enhancing  soldier  survivability. 
According  to  Franklin  Hadley,  director  of  outreach  for  ISN, 
the  institute  represents  “the  leading  edge  of  technology,  so  a 
lot  of  our  things  won't  be  seen  in  the  field  for  several  years 
to  come.  We  currently  have  about  40  projects  or  so  with 
about  50  faculty  members  working  on  them."  One  such  pro¬ 
ject  that  Hadley  displayed  at  ASC  was  a  patch  of  material 
that  incorporated  current  state-of-the-art  fiber  technologies 


with  possible  applications  to  areas  like  uniform-based 
friend-or-foe  identification.  Other  work  included  the  model¬ 
ing  of  biological  systems,  including  modeling  of  the  human 
brain  and  head  within  a  helmet,  to  better  understand  some 
of  the  contributors  to  traumatic  brain  injury. 

Quantum  Signal  offered  its  own  glimpse  into  tomor¬ 
row's  technology  through  its  programs  such  as  Enhanced 
Situational  Awareness  via  Roadsign  Recognition  (ESARR) 
and  Point-and-Go  Command  (POINTCOM)  for  unmanned 
ground  vehicles. 

Pointing  to  the  ESARR  example,  CEO  Mitchell  Rohde 
explained,  “One  of  the  projects  we  are  working  on  with 
TARDEC  [Tank-Automotive  Research  Development  and 
Engineering  Center]  right  now  involves  automatic  sign 
recognition.  The  idea  is  that  you  might  go  into  environ- 
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The  Objective  Weapon  Elevation  Kit,  developed  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  and  on  display  at 
the  Army  Science  Conference,  was  also  one  of  the  Army’s  Greatest  Inventions  of  2009. 


merits  where  you  have  road  signs,  but  the  GPS  [global  po¬ 
sitioning  system]  drops  out.  Instead  of  having  a  soldier 
trying  to  work  on  a  map,  this  system  automatically  'reads' 
road  signs  with  image  processing  cameras,  then  relates  it 
to  GIS  [Geographic  Information  System]  data  to  give  sol¬ 
diers  an  estimate  of  where  they  are  on  a  map,  without  GPS. 
It's  still  in  development,  but  it  works." 

POINTCOM  is  designed  to  allow  unmanned  ground  vehi¬ 
cle  operators  to  mark  a  location  on  a  screen  with  the  robot, 
then  use  image  processing  to  negotiate  around  obstacles  to 
that  spot. 

Laura  Madonna,  of  Integrated  Wave  Technologies,  dis¬ 
played  her  company's  expanding  voice  response  translator 
technologies. 

"Our  translator  is  the  only  one  that  is  eyes-free  and 
hands-free,"  she  said.  "If  you  don't  want  people  close  to 
you,  you  can  take  a  posture  holding  your  gun  ready.  Or,  if 
you  are  a  medic,  you  can  keep  your  eyes  and  hands  free. 
You  just  have  to  train  [the  translator]  to  your  voice.  We 
train  on  a  very  short  prompt  phrase  because  we  don't  want 
soldiers  to  have  to  memorize  lengthy  phrases.  Then  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  the  work,  'speaking'  the  complete  command, 
phrase  or  sentence  in  multiple  languages.  Everything  is  in 
the  device.  You  simply  have  to  train  it  to  recognize  your 
voice  and  then  speak  the  command.  It's  a  squad-level  de¬ 
vice  that  will  respond  to  up  to  eight  user  voices." 

More  than  8,000  of  the  current  generation  "one-way"  de¬ 
vices  have  been  deployed  in  theater  to  date,  with  the  com¬ 
pany  currently  developing  a  "two-way"  capability  under 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  sponsorship. 

Just  as  MIT  has  its  UARC  focusing  on  nanotechnologies. 


the  University  of  Southern  California  is  working  with  the 
Army  under  the  UARC  program  through  its  Institute  for 
Creative  Technologies  (ICT). 

Responding  to  a  recent  challenge  from  the  Army  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  ICT  has  developed  a  prototype  interactive 
"SimCoach"  environment  that  will  provide  soldiers  and 
their  families  an  anonymous  environment  in  which  to 
learn  about  the  myriad  resources  available  for  issues  like 
depression  or  marital  problems. 

One  of  the  last  "new"  developments  on  display  at  the 
27th  ASC  Science  &  Technology  Showcase  featured  a  few 
chunks  of  metal  that  allow  warfighters  to  achieve  80-degree 
elevations  on  turret-mounted  weapons.  According  to  Chris 
Vesper,  mechanical  engineer  at  RDECOM's  Armament  Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Engineering  Center,  the  shift  of 
forces  to  Afghanistan  prompted  an  objective  weapon  eleva¬ 
tion  kit — consisting  of  a  bearing  sleeve,  pins,  mount  hard¬ 
ware  and  front-shield  extension  for  ground  threats — to  pro¬ 
vide  clearance  on  the  back  side  of  the  weapon  to  expand 
from  the  former  67-degree  arc  to  an  80-degree  arc.  More¬ 
over,  the  removable  kit  allows  the  station  to  be  optimized 
for  specific  environments  and  tactical  conditions. 

Concluding  his  welcome  letter  to  attendees  at  the  Army 
Science  Conference,  Malcolm  R.  O'Neill,  ASA  (ALT),  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  attendees  would  "gain  a  keen  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  S&T  community's 
contributions.  As  the  U.S.  Army  modernizes  and  builds  fu¬ 
ture  capabilities,"  he  added,  "we  will  continue  to  depend 
heavily  on  S&T's  revolutionary  scientific  breakthroughs 
and  cutting-edge  technologies  necessary  to  keep  our  U.S. 
Army  strong."  ^ 
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The  Pro-Reading  Challenge 


hip  Heath  and  Dan  Heath,  in  their  book  Switch:  How  to 
Change  Things  When  Change  is  Hard,  share  what  we  call 
the  one-percent  milk  story.  A  team  of  researchers  work¬ 
ing  in  West  Virginia,  where  childhood  obesity  and  dia¬ 
betes  are  significant  issues,  decided  to  experiment.  Instead  of 
taking  a  traditional,  holistic  approach  that  included  education 
and  exhortation  about  eating  healthy  and  being  physically  fit 
(an  approach  that  had  previously  achieved  little,  if  any,  ef¬ 
fect),  they  decided  to  focus  100  percent  of  their  effort  on  one 
behavioral  change.  They  asked  parents  to  buy  one-percent 
(or  skim)  milk  instead  of  whole  milk.  They  executed  a 
campaign  plan  to  communicate  this  single  challenge  to 
the  people.  In  the  process,  they  appealed  to  parents'  emo¬ 
tions  by  laying  out  five  strips  of  the  fattiest  bacon  next  to 
one  8-ounce  glass  of  whole  milk,  both  of  which  have  the 
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same  amount  of  saturated  fat.  "All  we  are  asking  you  to 
do  is  to  change  one  behavior"  was  the  campaign's 
mantra.  Before  this,  being  healthy  required  too  many 
changes  that,  for  most  people,  led  to  "giving  up."  The 
combination  of  the  emotional  image  of  the  bacon  with 
the  simplicity  and  absolute  clarity  of  the  change  (just  do 
one  thing — buy  one-percent  milk)  made  an  impact: 
Low-fat  milk  purchases  jumped  from  18  percent  to  41 
percent  immediately,  and  then  settled  at  35  percent. 

In  November  2009,  the  Army  published  the  "Leader 
Development  Strategy  for  a  21st  Century  Army."  The 
authors  write,  "It  is  well  known  that  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  have  become  an  Army  out  of  balance.  It  is 
less  well  known  but  increasingly  evident  that  we  are 
out  of  balance  in  developing  our  leaders."  The  paper 


goes  on  to  lay  out  eight  leader-development  impera¬ 
tives  that  "will  guide  policy  and  actions  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  leaders  with  the  required  qualities  and  enduring 
leader  characteristics."  Two  of  the  leader-development 
imperatives,  things  that  we  believe  are  absolutely  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  success  of  our  profession,  are: 

■  Encourage  an  equal  commitment  by  the  institution ,  by 
leaders ,  and  by  individual  members  of  the  profession  to  life¬ 
long  learning  and  development. 

■  Produce  leaders  who  are  mentors  and  who  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  developing  their  subordinates.  It  is  an  enduring  princi¬ 
ple  of  Army  leadership  that  we  mentor,  coach,  and  counsel 
subordinates.  ...  Leaders  must  create  the  conditions  for 
development. 

The  mandate  to  develop  our  subordinate  leaders,  like 
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the  mandate  to  be  healthier,  can  feel  overwhelming  and 
vague,  especially  given  our  operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO) 
and  the  complex,  decentralized  nature  of  our  operations. 
Although  we  love  the  principles  it  represents,  the  Army's 
leader-development  strategy  left  us  saying,  "I  don't  even 
know  where  to  begin."  Just  how  do  we  create  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  development? 

As  one-percent  milk  was  a  galvanizing  focus  to  move  peo¬ 
ple  forward  in  the  health  challenge,  what  is  our  galvaniz¬ 
ing  focus  to  move  us  forward  in  the  leader-development 
challenge?  There  is  no  single  right  answer  here,  just  as  one- 
percent  milk  was  not  the  only  option  for  those  researchers 
in  West  Virginia.  The  point  is  to  pick  something  and  to  take 
action.  In  so  doing,  you  can  create  momentum  and  leverage 
the  positive  second-order  effects  that  emerge  as  a  result.  In 
this  article,  we  want  to  offer  up  one  idea  that  many  leaders 
are  enthusiastically  adopting — the  Pro-Reading  Challenge 
(PRC).  At  its  essence,  the  Pro-Reading  Challenge  is  to  read 
and  talk  about  a  book  with  your  team  of  leaders. 

The  MilSpace  Pro-Reading  Challenge 

We  are  part  of  a  team  that  started  the  Company- 
Command  (CC)  and  PlatoonLeader  (PL)  professional  fo¬ 
rums.  The  forums  can  be  accessed  via  http:/ /CC. army.mil 
and  http://PL.army.mil.  (Members  must  be  currently 
commissioned  officers  or,  in  the  PL  forum,  cadets.)  The  fo¬ 
rums  are  catalysts  for  thousands  of  us  to  connect  with  each 
other  in  conversation  about  leading  and  loving  soldiers. 
We  believe,  even  more  strongly  now  after  a  decade  of  ex¬ 
perience,  that  leaders  who  engage  in  such  a  professional 
forum  will  become  more  effective  and  will  develop  more 
effective  units.  They  will  learn  to  be  better  leaders. 

Pro-Reading  was  originally  a  topic  in  the  CC  forum.  In 
2008,  with  an  Army  Studies  Program  research  grant  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Army  Chief  Information  Officer /G-6,  we  reor¬ 
ganized  the  forums  into  a  professional  development  system 
we  named  MilSpace  and  included  Pro-Reading  as  a  separate 
area  that  is  accessible  to  all  CC  and  PL  members.  In  Pro- 
Reading,  we  talk  about  books  and  articles  that  we  are  read¬ 
ing,  we  recommend  and  vote  on  books  that  have  made  a  dif¬ 
ference  for  us  (members,  see  http://Read2Lead.army.mil), 
and  we  take  the  Pro-Reading  Challenge. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Pro-Reading  Challenge  is  for 
teams  of  leaders  to  read  and  talk  about  developmental 
books  with  each  other.  Via  the  MilSpace  system,  we  invite 
company  commanders  to  take  the  challenge,  and  we  give 
them  the  resources  to  do  it.  Those  who  respond  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  select  a  book,  and  we  send  them  free  copies  to  read 

LTC(P)  Tony  Burgess  ami  MAJ  Corey  James,  faculty  members  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  are  part  of  the  team  that  created  the 
MilSpace  professional  development  system — a  grassroots  learn¬ 
ing  system  that  connects  platoon  leaders  and  company  comman¬ 
ders  from  across  the  Army  with  each  other  in  an  ongoing  conver¬ 
sation  about  leading  soldiers  and  growing  combat-effective 
teams.  Currently  commissioned  officers  (and  cadets)  can  seek 
membership  via  http://PL.army.mil  and  http://CC.army.mil. 


with  their  lieutenants.  We  then  establish  a  space  in  the  on¬ 
line  forum  for  them  to  talk  about  the  book. 

Over  the  last  six  months,  we've  shipped  more  than  260 
books.  But  the  design  of  the  Pro-Reading  Challenge  allows 
it  to  reach  farther  than  the  realms  of  the  leaders  who  visi¬ 
bly  participate.  We  affix  a  sticker  to  the  inside  front  cover 
of  the  books,  communicating  that  the  book  belongs  to  the 
profession  and  for  the  officer  to  sign  it  and  pass  it  on  to  an¬ 
other  leader  once  it  has  been  read,  creating  a  chain  of  read¬ 
ing  with  a  positive,  "pay-it-forward"  ripple  effect.  Because 
part  of  the  discussion  happens  in  the  online  space,  thou¬ 
sands  of  MilSpace  members  gain  visibility  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  completely  hidden  to  the  profession.  Each 
participating  commander  contributes  to  the  development 
of  his  or  her  team  of  leaders  and  also  contributes  to  the 
larger  community  of  leaders  who  have  access  to  the  con¬ 
versation  and  the  insights  that  emerge.  Moreover,  the  posi¬ 
tive  example  of  the  commanders  who  take  the  PRC  is  am¬ 
plified  and  raises  the  bar  when  it  comes  to  leader  develop¬ 
ment  and  what  is  possible  even  in  a  high-OPTEMPO  envi¬ 
ronment.  MilSpace  members  find  themselves  thinking,  "If 
these  company  commanders  can  do  leader  development 
like  this,  so  can  I." 

When  we  launch  a  commander's  PRC  in  the  online  fo¬ 
rum,  we  begin  by  posting  a  question  for  the  commander: 
"To  kick  off  your  PRC,  I'll  throw  out  a  two-part  question 
for  you.  Why  did  you  choose  this  book,  and  what  do  you 
hope  your  leaders  get  out  of  reading  it?"  Stephen  Mage- 
nnis,  commander  of  Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  501st  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment,  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  selected  the 
book  Ghost  Wars:  The  Secret  History  of  the  CIA,  Afghanistan, 
and  Bin  Laden,  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  to  September  10,  2001 
by  Steve  Coll.  Magennis  is  focused  on  preparing  his  lead¬ 
ers  for  another  deployment  to  Afghanistan.  Here  is  his 
kickoff  response. 

I  read  this  book  prior  to  deploying  to  Afghanistan  and 
again  while  I  was  there.  The  historical  aspects  it  provided  on 
Afghanistan  and  the  different  ethnic  sects  helped  me  under¬ 
stand  the  background  of  many  of  the  people  I  interacted 
with  daily.  It  hit  home  for  me  one  day  while  I  was  in  a  large 
meeting  room  with  an  Afghan  corps  commander,  many 
brigade  and  battalion  commanders,  and  their  U.S.  counter¬ 
parts.  There  was  a  large  mural  of  Ahmed  Shah  Massood,  the 
Tajik  military  hero  from  the  war  with  the  USSR.  Being  that 
the  majority  of  higher  level  officers  were  from  the  north 
[and]  many  were  Tajik,  I  understand  why  next  to  a  mural  of 
Hamid  Karzai  there  was  another  of  Massood,  who  was 
killed  on  September  10,  2001. 

It  also  helped  me  understand  how  al  Qaeda  was  able  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  country.  I  learned  that  Osama  bin 
Laden  was  conducting  stability  and  support  operations  back 
during  the  Russian  occupation  by  building  hospitals  in 
Khost  and  Paktika  Provinces,  which  I  could  relate  to  because 
I  was  in  both. 

Lastly,  many  of  the  main  players  we  hear  about  these  days 
were  around  during  the  Muj  days;  Haqqani  and  Hekmayter 
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now  lead  the  most  dangerous  Taliban  networks,  the  Haqqani 
Network  and  Hezb-i  Islami  Gulbuddin. 

This  is  a  good  book  for  company-level  leaders  to  read 
prior  to  deployment,  and  it's  worth  revisiting  during  de¬ 
ployment.  I  haven't  read  many  books  on  the  history  of 
Afghanistan,  but  I  would  guess  this  is  about  as  good  a  his¬ 
tory  book  as  we  need.  Platoon  leaders  need  to  understand 
what's  going  on  around  them  with  the  social  fabric  of  society 
and  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  Afghan  military  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  One  day,  when  [a  leader  is]  partnered  with  an  Afghan 
company  and  he  sees  Tajiks  and  Pash- 
tuns  fighting  each  other,  he'll  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  that  it's  not  because 
one  of  them  got  a  little  more  chow  at  the 
mess  hall;  it's  probably  due  to  a  long¬ 
standing  grudge. 

Another  commander,  Heath  Brown 
(Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  167th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Alabama  Army  National  Guard), 
selected  Words  for  Warriors  by  COL  Ralph 
Puckett.  Here  is  his  kickoff  response. 

Thank  you,  indeed,  for  this  pro¬ 
gram — and  the  opportunity.  I  decided  to 
run  with  COL  Puckett's  book  for  one  big 
reason:  alignment  of  training  philoso¬ 
phy  and  values. 

Our  company  has  pretty  much  done  a 
facelift  of  senior  leaders.  With  the  mini¬ 
mal  train-up  time  until  we  have  a  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center  rotation  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  deployment,  I  don't  have  the  luxury  of  developing 
leaders  the  way  I'd  like  to.  This  book,  along  with  my  empha¬ 
sis  on  specific  training  goals,  really  drives  home  a  lot  of  the 
thought  processes,  behind-the-scene  actions  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  my  leaders. 

I  spoke  with  some  of  my  personal  mentors  and  some  of  the 
mentors  from  this  site  about  "philosophy-type"  versus  "how- 
to-type"  books  as  a  first  book  to  go  with.  There  are  reasons  to 
do  either  type  first.  COL  Puckett  really  incorporates  both  in 
his  writing.  It  seemed  that  this  was  just  the  best  choice. 

I  really  want  my  leaders  to  get  passionate,  absolutely  100 
percent  in  love  with  their  soldiers.  It  will  be  then  that  they 
will  sacrifice  their  own  energies  to  best  prepare  our  soldiers 
for  the  fight.  It  is  obvious  that  COL  Puckett  is  passionate 
about  his  soldiers;  he  is  what  "right"  looks  like,  and  worth 
attempting  to  emulate. 

If  you  are  like  us,  reading  through  these  responses 
makes  you  want  to  read  the  books.  Now  picture  the  impact 
on  the  lieutenants.  Picture  the  effect  on  the  other  MilSpace 
members  who  will  read  these  notes. 

Participating  leaders  typically  spend  several  weeks  dis¬ 
cussing  the  book,  combining  both  online  and  face-to-face 
discussions.  Most  have  found  it  effective  to  ask  a  series  of 
questions  in  the  online  forum,  perhaps  one  a  week,  which 


everyone  has  to  reply  to,  and  then  to  meet  periodically  in 
person  to  talk  about  it.  The  online  conversation  serves  as  a 
primer  for  the  in-person  conversation,  which  is  richer  and 
more  engaging  as  a  result.  Additional  techniques  that  com¬ 
manders  have  employed  include  rotating  the  role  of  con¬ 
versation  facilitator  so  that  each  platoon  leader  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  lead  discussions  and  closing  the  activity  by 
having  each  participant  summarize  key  "takeaways"  from 
the  book.  We  have  found  that  "less  is  more";  company 
commanders  who  keep  the  program  focused  on  a  few  key 

questions  over  a  month  or  two  are 
more  successful  than  those  who  drag 
it  out  too  long  and  end  up  falling  prey 
to  other  urgent  priorities  that  in¬ 
evitably  crop  up  in  a  unit. 

Stephen  Magennis,  the  commander 
who  selected  Ghost  Wars,  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  Pro-Reading  Challenge 
experience  as  we  wrote  this  article. 
His  technique  was  to  focus  every  cou¬ 
ple  weeks  on  a  different  section  of  the 
book.  He  identifies  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions  that  he  specifically  wants  his  of¬ 
ficers  to  respond  to  in  the  online 
space.  For  example: 

On  page  five,  the  author  writes,  "They 
[the  Taliban]  carried  fresh  weapons  and 
ample  ammunition.  Mysteriously,  they 
repaired  and  flew  former  Soviet  fighter 
aircraft,  despite  only  rudimentary  mili¬ 
tary  experience  among  their  leaders." 
Question  #1:  After  reading  the  first  100  pages,  how  do  you 
think  they  were  able  to  do  this?  Question  #2:  Oil  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  spread  of  Islam.  Agree  or  disagree? 

The  online  discussion  is  focused  and  serves  to  get  the 
juices  flowing.  By  honing  in  on  one  or  two  questions,  Magen- 
nis  makes  sure  that  the  points  he  wants  to  emphasize  are 
covered.  He  also  includes  a  Microsoft  Word  document  with 
additional  notes  and  questions  that  he  wants  to  bring  up  in 
the  face-to-face  conversation  later  that  week.  Second  Lieuten¬ 
ant  David  Nance,  the  company  fire  support  officer,  told  us: 

The  method  of  breaking  down  the  book  Ghost  Wars  into 
smaller  pieces  is  extremely  helpful.  After  every  section  we 
[meet]  and  discuss  key  points  that  are  predetermined  by  our 
commander.  This  helps  by  giving  me  the  chance  to  let  all  the 
information  sink  in  and  formulate  my  own  opinions  about 
what  I  have  read.  Being  able  to  talk  about  the  assigned  section 
with  my  peers  helps  me  look  at  things  from  another  angle  and 
either  reinforces  my  own  thoughts  on  the  assignment  or 
makes  me  rethink  and  take  another  look.  As  I  am  reading,  I 
look  for  key  points  and  am  able  to  let  the  concepts  of  what  the 
author  is  trying  to  convey  reach  me.  This  also  gives  everyone 
an  idea  about  what  we  will  discuss  so  that  our  [meetings]  are 
stimulating  and  we  all  have  informed  opinions. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BESTSELLER 

"Objective  and  terrific ...  the  finest  historical  narrative  so  tar  on  the  origins  o(  al  Qaeda 
. .  makes  the  reader  want  to  rip  the  page  and  yell  at  the  American  counterterrorism 
officials  he  describes ...  and  tell  them  to  watch  out."  — The  New  York  Times 


GHOST  WARS 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIA,  AFGHANISTAN, 
AND  BIN  LADEN,  FROM  THE  SOVIET  INVASION  TO 
SEPTEMBER  10,  2001 


STEVE  COLL 
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Second  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Niehoff,  2nd  Platoon 
Leader,  reinforces  2LT  Nance's  point  and  emphasizes  a 
critical  element  of  the  PRC — connecting  the  learning  to 
what  you  are  actually  doing.  He  said: 


The  breakdown  of  the  reading  into  short  assignments  and 
knowing  the  questions  ahead  of  time  helps  me  focus  my 
reading.  1  think  it  also  makes  our  officer  professional  devel¬ 
opment  sessions  more  effective.  I  especially  like  maximizing 
the  time  we  spend  discussing  the  relevance  of  the  material  to 
current  operations. 


Second  Lieutenant  Niehoff's  last  point  is  critical:  Com¬ 
manders  are  selecting  books  that  are  relevant  and  that  rein¬ 
force  what  they  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  unit.  It  is  not  just  reading 
for  reading's  sake;  rather,  it  is  targeted 
reading  that  will  directly  affect  leader 
understanding  and  effectiveness.  In 
the  case  of  this  example,  the  leaders  of 
Company  C  will  deploy  to  Afghanistan 
better  prepared  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Interestingly,  the 
PRC  is  having  a  ripple  effect  in  the 
company  because  soldiers  are  taking 
note  that  their  leaders  are  reading  and 
discussing  the  book.  Magennis  writes, 

"We  just  conducted  a  10-day  training 
rotation  to  Fort  Greely,  Alaska.  Sol¬ 
diers  rotating  through  the  company 
command  post  discovered  the  XO's 
copy  of  the  book,  so  now  a  bunch  of 
my  junior  enlisted  guys  are  reading 
and  enjoying  it." 

A  growing  number  of  company 
commanders  are  including  the  Pro- 
Reading  Challenge  as  a  key  part  of  their  leader-develop¬ 
ment  strategy.  The  following  is  a  snapshot  of  the  current 
PRCs  happening  on  MilSpace:  Joe  Pimentel  (B/3-15  IN) 
and  his  leaders,  participating  from  A1  Anbar  Province, 
Iraq,  are  talking  about  David  Kilcullen's  The  Accidental 
Guerrilla:  Fighting  Small  Wars  in  the  Midst  of  a  Big  One.  Ari 
Martyn  (B/l-68  AR)  and  his  leaders,  also  in  Iraq,  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  Jim  Frederick's  Black  Hearts:  One  Platoon's  De¬ 
scent  into  Madness  in  Iraq's  Triangle  of  Death.  Marcus  Perez 
(92nd  MP  Company)  and  his  leaders  are  talking  about 
James  R.  McDonough's  Platoon  Leader:  A  Memoir  of  Com¬ 
mand  in  Combat.  The  92nd  MP  Company  recently  rede¬ 
ployed  to  Germany  from  Afghanistan,  where  the  platoons 
were  extremely  decentralized,  not  unlike  the  situation  in 
which  McDonough  found  himself  in  Vietnam.  Perez  is  us¬ 
ing  the  PRC  as  a  catalyst  for  his  combat-experienced  lieu¬ 
tenants  to  reflect  on  leading  in  Afghanistan  and  to  get  his 
new  lieutenants  to  think  about  the  experiences  they  will 
have  when  they  deploy.  Lendrick  James  (G/l-9  FA)  has 
read  and  talked  about  three  books  with  his  leaders  while 
deployed  to  Iraq:  The  Art  of  War,  The  Black  Army  Officer  and 


"POWERFUL  ...  A  RARE  BOOK  ON  WAR,. 


—  The  Detroit  News 


PLATOON  LEADER 


A  MEMOIR 
OF  COMMAND 


Military  Logistics  Made  Easy:  Concept,  Theory,  and  Execution. 
Erin  Kennedy  (617th  EN  Company)  and  her  leaders  in  Iraq 
picked  Chris  Kolenda's  Leadership:  The  Warrior’s  Art. 
Christopher  (C.J.)  Douglas  (1st  Battalion,  24th  Marines) 
and  his  leaders  are  talking  about  Sebastian  Junger's  book 
War.  Douglas  seeds  the  monthly  discussion  with  a  simple 
topic  such  as  "friction"  or  "human  factors"  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tie  together  a  key,  relevant  portion  of  a  Marine 
Corps  doctrinal  publication  with  a  related  section  of  the 
book.  Scott  Shaw  (2-5  CAV)  is  kicking  off  a  discussion  of 
Black  Hearts  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

Just  as  one-percent  milk  was  a  galvanizing  force  to  move 
people  forward  in  the  West  Virginia  health  challenge,  the 
Pro-Reading  Challenge  is  one  way  for  Army  leaders  to  take 

action  when  it  comes  to  leader  devel¬ 
opment  and  lifelong  learning,  helping 
leaders  to  overcome  the  feeling  that 
leader  development  is  overwhelming, 
or  just  "pie-in-the-sky  stuff."  It  is  one 
specific  action  leaders  can  take  and 
point  to  as  evidence  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  "committed  to  developing  their 
subordinates."  In  the  process,  leaders 
create  momentum  and  foster  a  culture 
of  learning.  Once  you  taste  genuine 
leader  development,  you  want  more  of 
it.  Perhaps  most  importantly  for  the 
health  of  our  profession,  lieutenants 
who  take  the  PRC  are  much  more 
likely  to  incorporate  professional  read¬ 
ing  into  their  leader-development 
plans  when  they  are  in  command.  In 
this  way,  you  pay  it  forward,  creating 
that  third-generation-leadership  (3GL) 
effect:  "Success  [from  the  3GL  perspec¬ 
tive]  is  not  developing  great  leaders. 
Rather,  success  is  developing  great  leaders  who  themselves 
have  a  personal  vision  to  develop  great  leaders"  ("Compa- 
nyCommand,"  ARMY  Magazine,  June  2007). 

The  Pro-Reading  Challenge  is  not  the  only  way  to  take 
action,  nor  is  it  sufficient  by  itself.  Developmental  coun¬ 
seling,  role  modeling  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  seizing  teach¬ 
able  moments,  holding  subordinates  accountable — and 
just  plain  being  with  them — are  all  part  of  how  we  lead 
and  develop  leaders  in  our  great  profession.  In  the  future, 
we  plan  to  introduce  additional  "one-percent  milk  equiv¬ 
alents" — one  of  which  is  the  MilSpace  Leader  Challenge, 
an  interactive,  video-based  vignette  that  places  the  player 
in  a  dilemma  that  a  leader  actually  faced  and  challenges 
the  player  to  share  what  he  or  she  would  do  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  4r 


The  authors  would  like  to  thank  Steve  Delvaux,  Mike  Runey, 
Scott  Shaw,  Kelly  Jones,  Niel  Smith  and  John  Vigna,  each  of 
whom  has  played  key  leadership  roles  in  the  Pro-Reading  Chal¬ 
lenge  part  of  MilSpace.  They  are  exceptional  people  who  have  a 
passion  for  professional  reading  and  developing  soldiers. 
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Pj  In  his  January  ARMY  Magazine  article,  "Mission  Com¬ 
mand,"  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  discussed  some  of  the 
adaptations  the  Army  is  making  to  concepts  and  doctrine 
that  are  informed  by  the  serious  study  of  the  hard-earned 
lessons  of  a  decade  of  war  and  the  emerging  trends  we 
see  in  the  21st-century  security  environment.  His  article  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  has  led  to  the  concept  of  mission  command 
replacing  battle  command  as  an  activity  and  mission  com¬ 
mand  replacing  command  and  control  as  a  warfighting  func¬ 
tion.  GEN  Dempsey  observed  _ 


By  LTG  Robert  L.  Caslen  Jr. 

and 

COL(P)  Charles  A.  Flynn 


that  we  are  living  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mission  command  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  but  they 
must  be  made  institutional  in 
order  to  make  their  employ- 


Making  mission  command  institutional  requires 
appropriate  changes  in  doctrine  and  training. 
Furthermore ,  we  must  “ pervade  the  force"  so  that  these 
new  concepts  drive  our  leader  development,  our 
organizational  design  and  our  materiel  acquisitions. 


ment  a  reality  across  the  force.  Making  mission  command  in¬ 
stitutional  requires  appropriate  changes  in  doctrine  and  train¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  we  must  "pervade  the  force"  so  that  these 
new  concepts  drive  our  leader  development,  our  organizational 
design  and  our  materiel  acquisitions.  As  GEN  Dempsey  stated. 
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we  cannot  consider  ourselves  ready  or  sufficiently  adapt¬ 
able  until  mission  command  is  fully  integrated  into  all  as¬ 
pects  of  our  doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel, 
leader  development  and  education,  personnel,  and  facili¬ 
ties  (DOTMLPF). 

The  new  Mission  Command  Center  of  Excellence  (MC 
CoE)  at  the  U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC),  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  is  tasked  with  leading  the  plan  to 
make  mission  command  institutional  across  the  Army. 
While  CAC  Leader  Development  and  Education  and  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Center-Training  will  play  critical  roles  in  mis¬ 
sion  command,  this  article  focuses  on  the  MC  CoE  and  its 
roles  and  responsibilities  as  part  of  this  institutional  adap¬ 
tation. 

Mission  command,  as  an  activity,  is  defined  as  the 
exercise  of  authority  and  direction  by  the  com¬ 
mander  using  mission  orders  to  enable  disci¬ 
plined  initiative  within  the  commander's  intent 
to  empower  agile  and  adaptive  leaders  in  the 
conduct  of  full  spectrum  operations  (FSO).  It  is  comman¬ 
der-led  and  blends  the  art  of  command  and  the  science  of 
control  to  integrate  the  warfighting  functions  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission.  As  a  warfighting  function,  mission  com¬ 
mand  develops  and  integrates  those  activities  enabling  a 
commander  to  balance  what  was  formerly  described  as 
command  and  control.  It  is  an  adaptation  that  captures 
what  we've  learned  in  a  decade  of  war,  including  the 
changing  roles  and  responsibilities  of  commanders  and 
leaders  in  distributed  and  increasingly  decentralized  oper¬ 
ations;  the  requirement  for  leaders  at  every  echelon  to 
cocreate  the  context  for  operations;  the  importance  of 
teaming  and  collaborating  with  joint,  interagency,  inter¬ 
governmental  and  multinational  partners;  and  the  need  for 
leaders  to  anticipate  and  manage  transitions  during  the 
course  of  a  campaign. 

Commanders  think  of  capabilities  in  terms  of  combat 
power;  they  apply  combat  power  by  integrating  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  six  warfighting  functions— movement  and 
maneuver,  intelligence,  fires,  sustainment,  mission  com¬ 
mand  (formerly  command  and  control)  and  protection — 
using  leadership  and  information.  The  Army's  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  has  organized  to  sup¬ 
port  the  operating  forces  through  a  series  of  centers  of  ex¬ 
cellence  that  are  aligned  with  these  warfighting  functions. 
Each  CoE  delivers  current  warfighting  capabilities,  identi- 

LTG  Robert  L.  Caslen  Jr.  is  the  commander  of  the  Combined 
Arms  Center ,  Fort  Leavenworth ,  Kan.  He  previously  com¬ 
manded  the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  was  the  Multinational 
Division-North  commander  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 
COL(P)  Charles  A.  Flynn  is  the  director  of  the  Mission 
Command  Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  1st  Brigade  Combat  Team,  82nd  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  Iraq  and  the  2-504th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment, 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  during  operations  in  both  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 


ties  future  capabilities  and  integrates  assigned  DOTMLPF 
dimensions.  This  includes  a  new  MC  CoE  that,  similar  to 
how  the  commander  applies  combat  power  through  the 
warfighting  functions  during  operations,  integrates  and 
synchronizes  mission  command  and  network  capability- 
development  efforts  across  the  CoEs/ warfighting  functions. 
The  MC  CoE  is  essentially  the  operational  force  comman¬ 
ders'  representative  and  overarching  tie  to  the  generating 
force. 

TRADOC  established  the  MC  CoE  to  integrate  mission 
command  DOTMLPF  solutions  at  all  levels  of  command, 
from  Army  service  component  commands  to  platoons.  The 
MC  CoE  will  play  a  significant  role  in  determining  net¬ 
work  requirements  and  network  integration.  It  captures 
and  rapidly  disseminates  Army  observations,  insights  and 
lessons  and  integrates  them  into  doctrine  and  capability 
development.  It  leads  designated  essential  mission  com¬ 
mand  force  modernization  proponencies  and  is  the  TRA¬ 
DOC  capabilities  manager  with  responsibilities  in  12  areas, 
including  FSO,  airspace  command  and  control,  mission  com¬ 
mand,  electronic  warfare  (EW),  information  operations  (IO), 
Army  operational  knowledge  management  (AOKM)  and 
site  exploitation,  among  others.  The  MC  CoE's  Irregular 
Warfare  Fusion  Cell  integrates  the  irregular  warfare  (IW)  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Counterinsurgency 
Center,  and  Army  security  force  assistance,  and  it  coordi¬ 
nates  IW  activities  with  the  Asymmetric  Warfare  Group,  U.S. 
Army  Special  Operations  Command,  the  U.S.  Army  John  F. 
Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center,  and  the  Joint  Center  for  In¬ 
ternational  Security  Force  Assistance. 

In  order  to  make  mission  command  institutional,  the  MC 
CoE  integrates  mission  command  capability-development 
issues  across  CAC  and  with  each  of  the  other  warfighting 
centers  of  excellence.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  Combined 
Arms  Doctrine  Directorate,  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons 
Learned,  and  the  Mission  Command  Capabilities  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Integration  Directorate  have  reorganized  under 
the  MC  CoE  to  better  inject  lessons  learned  into  doctrine 
and  capability-development  processes  and  share  them 
across  the  Army.  Assigning  essential  mission  command  pro¬ 
ponencies  such  as  EW,  IO  and  FSO  to  the  MC  CoE  results  in 
better-integrated  capability-development  efforts  across  the 
mission  command  warfighting  function.  The  MC  CoE  head¬ 
quarters  now  includes  the  AOKM  proponency,  charged 
with  building  the  collaborative  tools,  processes  and  proce¬ 
dures  to  operationalize  much  of  mission  command. 

Mission  command  is  already  an  integral  part  of  The 
Army  Capstone  Concept,  The  Army  Operating  Concept,  and 
the  newly  published  Army  Functional  Concept  for  Mission 
Command  2016-2028  (MC  AFC).  These  documents  provide 
the  vision  for  how  the  Army  will  look  and  operate  from 
2016  on.  Using  the  MC  AFC  as  a  baseline,  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  mission  command  requirements  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Mission  Command  Capabilities  Based  As¬ 
sessment  (MC  CBA)  and  will  be  completed  in  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  MC  CBA  is  an  analytic  process  that 
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2011  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  sixteenth  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2010. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints,  color  prints  or  color  slides. 
Photographs  must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jdow@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  The  smallest  format  for  slides  is  35mm,  and  slides  must  be  in  plastic  or  paper  mounts. 

7.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

8.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  June  30,  2011.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

10.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

11.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

12.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

13.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 

For  further  information,  contact  Jeremy  Dow  (jdow@ausa.org),  ARMY  Magazine, 

2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201;  (703)  841-4300,  ext.  204. 
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identifies  mission  command  capability  gaps  and  potential 
solutions.  The  results  of  the  MC  CBA  will  refine  and  focus 
ongoing  and  new  capability-development  efforts,  as  an 
MC  CoE  priority  will  be  to  address  those  results. 

The  Army's  capstone  doctrine  publication.  Field  Manual 
(FM)  3-0  Operations,  describes  how  the  Army  operates  now 
and  guides  Army  training  and  leader  development  and 
education.  It  has  already  been  revised  to  include  the  essen¬ 
tial  doctrinal  tenets  of  mission  command,  and  the  first 
change  to  FM  3-0  is  anticipated  to  be  approved  and  pub¬ 
lished  shortly.  The  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  re¬ 
vised  FM  3-0  will  enable  mission  command  to  pervade  the 
force  and  will  have  an  immediate  impact  across  the  Army 
through  leader  development  and  education  venues,  such 
as  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  training 
venues  including  Battle  Command  Training  Program  semi¬ 
nars. 

A  priority  of  MC  CoE  is  to  streamline  and  refine  the 
Army  Lessons  Learned  program  with  the  Rapid  Adapta¬ 
tion  Initiative  (RAI).  This  process  initiative  will  streamline 
the  capturing  of  lessons  learned,  accelerating  their  dissem¬ 
ination  across  the  Army  at  large  and  adapting  them  into  all 
aspects  of  Army  soldier  preparation.  RAI  will  also  enable 
peer-to-peer  discussion  of  lessons  learned  across  all  per¬ 
sonnel,  regardless  of  rank  and  position,  within  the  Army. 
The  MC  CoE  will  use  the  RAI  process  to  produce  respon¬ 
siveness  to  requests  from  the  operational  force  and  to  pro¬ 


vide  timely  input  to  doctrine  and  capability-development 
efforts.  The  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  and  our 
AOKM  capabilities  will  be  critical  in  providing  effective 
knowledge-management  support  of  training,  advisors  and 
assessment  teams  across  the  Army. 

The  network  enables  mission  command.  In  the  network's 
requirement,  acquisition  and  implementation  processes,  it  is 
critical  to  maintain  a  commander  and  operator's  perspective, 
and  it  is  the  MC  CoE  that  provides  this  perspective  to  the 
network's  supporting  system  through  its  role  in  determining 
Army  network  requirements  and  network  integration. 

During  nearly  a  decade  of  war,  both  the  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  and  how  the  Army  operates  in  this  environment 
have  changed.  The  principles  of  mission  command  are  be¬ 
ing  executed  by  operational  forces,  and  now  the  generat¬ 
ing  force  must  capture  current  lessons  learned  and  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  future  to  ensure  that  the  Army  is  properly 
trained,  staffed  and  equipped.  The  Mission  Command 
Center  of  Excellence  is  charged  with  making  mission  com¬ 
mand  institutional  across  the  Army,  and  it  will  do  this  by 
integrating  DOTMLPF  across  all  levels  of  command,  from 
the  Army  service  component  command  to  the  platoon. 
TRADOC,  CAC  and  the  MC  CoE  have  already  taken  sig¬ 
nificant  initial  steps  toward  this  end,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  aggressively  move  forward  to  ensure  that  the 
Army  is  prepared  and  sufficiently  adaptable  to  win  on  to¬ 
day's  and  tomorrow's  FSO  battlefields.  ^ 
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To:  Company  Commanders 
From:  Company  Commanders 


When  This  War  Ends 


Will  this  war  ever  end?  For  many  of  us,  it  sure  feels 
like  the  answer  is  “No!”  For  argument’s  sake,  consider 
that  the  war  is  ending  and  we  are,  once  again,  primarily 
a  “garrison”  Army.  We  are  rediscovering  things  like  train¬ 
ing  management,  gunnery  tables,  accountability  forma¬ 
tions  ...  and  our  families. 


Here  is  a  question  for  you:  What  is  it  about  your 
experience  leading  in  combat  that  you  plan  to  bring 
with  you  into  a  post-combat  Army? 

This  may  not  be  an  easy  question,  but  it  is  crucial.  If  you 
have  led  in  combat,  please  take  the  time  to  think  about 
this.  The  future  effectiveness  of  our  Army  is  at  stake. 


Nathan  Brookshire 
H HD/71 6th  MP  BN 

There  is  a  classic  scene  in  the  movie  “Apocalypse  Now” 
when  LTC  Bill  Kilgore  states,  “Someday  this  war’s  going  to 
end.”  The  character  says  this  in  a  tone  of  regret,  signaling 
to  the  audience  that  he  is  doing  what  he  was  called  to  do 
and  will  miss  being  in  combat.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  re¬ 


gret  the  end  of  this  long  war,  but  I  do  think  that  leading  in 
the  post-9/1 1  Army  has  given  this  generation  of  company- 
grade  officers  both  the  experience  and  the  perspective 
needed  to  equip  and  train  our  force  for  future  conflicts.  We 
honor  our  brethren  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  by 
training  the  “post-combat”  Army  for  our  next  conflict.  As  his¬ 
tory  has  demonstrated,  the  wolf  is  never  far  from  the  door. 


CPT  Nathan  Brook¬ 
shire  (front,  kneel¬ 
ing),  shown  here 
with  the  police 
training  team  he 
led  in  Baghdad, 
feels  “duty-bound  to 
share  the  lessons” 
he  learned  about 
training,  Soldier 
and  family  readi¬ 
ness,  and  leader 
development. 
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Aim  point  for  Army  training  and  leader  development 


“ The  challenges  of  today’s  operational  environments 
require  a  change  in  the  Army  mindset.  The  oval  on  the 
diagram — called  the  aim  point — indicates  that  the  focus 
of  Army  training  and  leader  development  must  shift 
leftward  from  the  right  side  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict — from  training  under  conditions  of  general  war 
to  conditions  midway  between  general  war  and 
insurgency.  Doing  this  enables  Army  forces  to  sustain 
the  proficiency  in  irregular  warfare  and  limited 
intervention  developed  over  the  last  seven  years  of 
conflict  while  sustaining  their  capability  for  major 
combat  operations.  The  aim  point  concept  is  a  major 
cultural  change  for  Army  leaders,  Soldiers,  and  units.” 

— FM  7-0  Training  for  Full  Spectrum  Operations 


Entering  the  Army  as  a  private  in  1990  and  commissioning 
through  OCS  [Officer  Candidate  School]  in  2004  has  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  a  unique  perspective.  I  trained  in  the  Army  of 
the  1990s,  witnessed  drawdowns  and  experienced  the  chain¬ 
teaching  videos  of  “No  More  Task  Force  Smiths.”  After  lead¬ 
ing  a  platoon  in  Mosul  and  Tal  Afar  [in  Iraq]  in  2005  and  com¬ 
manding  a  police  transition  team  in  Baghdad  in  2007-09,  I 
feel  duty-bound  to  share  the  lessons  I  learned. 

Training.  The  combat  experience  of  our  leaders  will  build 
a  flexible  and  sustainable  force,  as  long  as  we  augment  that 
experience  with  structured  training.  We  have  to  ensure  that 
our  Soldiers  and  leaders  get  the  institutional  training  they 


have  missed  during  deployments, 
while  also  making  sure  that  family  is 
prioritized.  The  use  of  distance  learn¬ 
ing,  college  partnerships  and  intern¬ 
ships  are  key  to  rounding  out  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  Soldiers. 

Family  and  Soldier  Readiness.  Our 
leadership  has  made  a  covenant  with 
our  families.  It  is  up  to  leaders  at  the 
lowest  level — you  and  I — to  make  sure 
that  the  covenant  is  implemented  and 
honored.  Let  us  do  what  we  say  we 
are  going  to  do;  if  we  talk  about  how 
important  family  is  to  our  readiness, 
then  let  our  actions  demonstrate  that 
we  mean  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
sacrifice  crucial  training  time,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  have  to  be  more  cog¬ 
nizant  of  what  we  are  asking  of  our 
Soldiers  and  the  impact  that  it  has  on 
family  time.  The  increased  rates  of  sui¬ 
cide  and  high-risk  behaviors  are  a 
threat  to  our  force  that  we  are  all  try¬ 
ing  to  get  our  arms  around.  Peer  sup¬ 
port,  leader  involvement  and  aggres¬ 
sive  pursuit  of  resilience  training  are 
key  factors  in  stopping  this  trend.  We, 
as  leaders,  have  to  invest  in  these 
programs  and  our  Soldiers;  we  can’t 
manage  our  way  out  of  this  very  per¬ 
sonal  crisis  in  our  ranks.  We  have  to 
pursue  these  threats  as  we  would  any 
enemy.  If  we  don’t,  the  impact  on  our 
force  will  be  felt  for  generations. 

Leader  Development.  Our  genera¬ 
tion  has  to  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
relationships  that  truly  fulfill  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  mentoring.  I  coined  the  term 
“mentormentship”  based  on  my  expe¬ 
rience  of  watching  senior  leaders  tell 
subordinates,  “I  am  going  to  be  your 
mentor.”  In  my  opinion,  the  relation¬ 
ship  has  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
because  it  makes  an  intense  demand 

-  on  time  and  resources,  if  done  right. 

We  cannot  arbitrarily  force  our  agenda  on  future  leaders.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  time  to  know  them,  invest  in  them, 
and  humble  ourselves  in  the  process  by  sharing  not  only 
the  good  but  the  bad  of  what  we  have  learned,  I  think  we 
can  offer  substantial  value  in  the  “post-combat  Army.” 

Brandon  Soltwisch 
D  &  HHC/1-77  AR 

First,  maintain  our  ability  to  “tactically  multitask.”  What  I 
mean  is,  we  have  to  be  able  to  rapidly  and  effectively  “flip 
the  switch” — fight  a  combined-arms  breach,  clear  an  urban 
objective,  and  then  immediately  conduct  stability/security- 
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MAJ  Chanda  Mofu  believes  that  commanders  must  develop  “a 
solid  understanding”  of  Field  Manual  7-0  Training  for  Full  Spectrum 
Operations  and  “a  vision  of  how  our  subordinates  will  execute  it.” 


force  assistance  operations,  either  in 
that  order,  reverse  order  or  otherwise. 

Future  conflicts  will  require  the  mental 
and  physical  agility  to  do  more,  faster. 

Second,  keep  the  focus  on  small- 
unit  leadership  and  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  I’m  reading  This  Kind  of  War: 

The  Classic  Korean  War  History  by 
T.R.  Fehrenbach  again  right  now,  and 
the  parallels  in  small-unit  leadership 
from  now  to  then  are  telling.  I  don’t 
think  that  the  need  will  ever  go  away 
for  competent  and  confident  leaders 
who  are  able  to  make  appropriate  de¬ 
cisions  and  lead  Soldiers  through  ad¬ 
versity  and  uncertainty.  We’ve  come  a 
long  way  in  developing  some  really 
professional  guys  who  can  do  that — 
company  commanders  down  to  team 
I  leaders.  I’d  hate  to  see  that  go  away. 

Third,  maintain  a  professional,  coop¬ 
erative  environment  (that  is,  build 
teams).  Hearing  older  guys  talk  about 
the  zero-defect  Army  where  people 
would  “hook  their  buddy  up”  to  ensure  their  own  survival 
has  got  to  stay  away  from  our  Army.  We  have  to  continue  to 
foster  inclusive  behavior  so  that  anyone  can  go  anywhere 


and  immediately  be  put  on  a  team  and  make  a  positive  im¬ 
pact.  That  doesn’t  mean  we  do  away  with  esprit  de  corps, 
pride  or  anything  else.  To  me,  it  is  the  opposite;  it  means  we 
show  people  how  to  be  proud  of  their  contributions  and  help 
them  get  better.  There  is  absolutely  no  time  for  pettiness 
and  chest-pounding — just  time  to  get  to  work  and  make  a 
difference. 

Chanda  Mofu 
B/1-6  IN 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  we  have  leaders  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  companies  that  do  not  have  a  deployment  to  train 
for.  As  this  situation  becomes  more  commonplace,  I  see 
these  challenges: 

■  Commanders  will  have  to  lead  effective  training  man¬ 
agement. 

■  Commanders  will  have  to  spend  more  time  evaluating 
what  training  is  important  given  limited  time. 

■  Leaders  will  have  to  relearn  commanding  and  control¬ 
ling  their  units. 


■  Commanders  will  have  to  be  personally  involved  in 
training  management. 

None  of  this  is  hard,  but  it  does  take  focus  and  a  change 
in  alignment  between  how  we  have 
trained  for  combat  in  the  current  war 
and  how  we  are  to  train  for  full  spec¬ 
trum  operations.  It  will  take  a  solid  un¬ 
derstanding  of  FM  [Field  Manual]  7-0 
[  Training  for  Full  Spectrum  Operations ] 
and  a  vision  of  how  our  subordinates 
will  execute  it.  The  fundamentals  of  full 
spectrum  operations  are  applicable  in 
COIN  [counterinsurgency],  so  our  doc¬ 
trine  still  stands.  I’m  four  years  out  of  command,  but  if  I  were 
a  current  or  future  commander  I  would  look  at  these  four 
challenges  and  focus  my  energy  in  that  direction. 

Matthew  Ellett 

Company  B  (Ml),  4th  BSTB,  101st  ABN  DIV  (AASLT) 

In  terms  of  training,  I  intend  to  take  the  effort  that’s  been 
put  into  mission/operation  planning  and  put  it  instead  into 
training  management.  Too  much  of  our  ability  to  train  our¬ 
selves  has  been  lost  in  FORSCOM  training  regimens  that  re¬ 
quire  no  thought.  I  intend  to  do  some  METL  evaluation  and 
restructuring.  How  many  of  my  METL  tasks  are  unrealistic  for 
both  HIC  and  LIC?  I’ll  push  METL  development  down  to  the 
team  level  and  design  training  to  meet  standards  that 
demonstrate  METL  proficiency  (ARTEPs,  anyone?).  I’ll  train 
for  the  unexpected.  As  a  MICO  commander,  I  will  have  to 
train  for  just  about  anything,  not  knowing  if  my  eventual  de¬ 
ployment  will  require  Prophet  or  LLVI;  source  ops,  detainee 
interrogation  or  EPW  interrogation;  ASCOPE  and  COIN 
analysis  or  IPB  of  an  enemy  FARP.  Here’s  one  element  of 


“[We  must]  maintain  our  combat  edge  at  an  appropriate 
tempo  while  re-establishing  garrison  systems  for  an 
ARFORGEN  Model.” 

— GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
Training  and  Leader  Development  Conference,  July  2010 
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CPT  Matthew  Ellett 
(right),  shown  here 
with  1SG  Brandon 
Perry  (left)  and 
SPC  Eric  York, 
says,  “It  has  taken 
us  too  long  and 
cost  too  many  lives 
to  figure  out  that 
we  can  and  will 
burn  out  and  break 
down  if  we  don 't 
have  the  opportu¬ 
nities  to  recover 
and  recharge." 


training  that  none  of  us  wants  to  bring  back,  but  that  we  all 
know  still  exists:  CBRN,  and  implementing  it  into  crew  drills, 
etc.  We  have  to  become  much  more  self-sufficient  in  training. 
Money  is  going  to  be  tight,  so  how  do  we  resource  our  own 
training?  Knowing  your  Soldiers  will  help  immensely  in  this, 
as  we  find  the  ones  with  creative  training  ideas. 

In  addition  to  training,  we  need  to  focus.  Focus  on  the  ju¬ 
nior  leaders,  empowering  junior  NCOs  and  the  Soldiers 
who  take  charge.  Let  them  have  the  opportunity  to  fail 
safely  and  learn  their  lessons.  Focus  on  families.  Use  Sol¬ 
diers’  time  wisely  and  allow  as  much  family  time  as  feasi¬ 
ble.  It  has  taken  us  too  long  and  cost  too  many  lives  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  that  we  can  and  will  burn  out  and  break  down  if  we 
don’t  have  the  opportunities  to  recover  and  recharge. 

Here  in  Afghanistan,  it  is  generally  easy  to  keep  Soldiers 
focused.  At  home,  though,  it’s  difficult,  especially  when  the 
task  you  give  requires  maximum  effort,  sweat  and  focus. 

Glossary 

ARTEP — Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program. 

ASCOPE — Area,  Structures,  Capabilities,  Organiza¬ 
tion,  People  and  Events;  a  framework  for  analyzing 
a  COIN  environment. 

CBRN — Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological,  Nuclear. 

EPW — Enemy  prisoner  of  war. 

FARP — Forward  area  refueling  point. 

FORSCOM — Forces  Command. 

HIC — High-intensity  conflict. 

IPB — Intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield. 

LIC — Low-intensity  conflict. 

LLVI — Low-level  voice  intercept. 

METL — Mission  essential  task  list. 

MICO — Military  intelligence  company. 

PROPHET — A  Signals  intelligence  capability. 


How  will  we  keep  that  combat  edge  when  the  threat  only 
has  blank  rounds  (if  we  can  afford  even  that)?  How  do  we 
keep  Soldiers  from  becoming  “civilianized”  so  that,  when 
we  are  called  on  again  to  put  rounds  downrange,  we  will 
not  have  to  relearn  the  early  lessons  of  so  many  wars? 

I  agree  that  we  will  likely  return  to  our  HIC  roots,  and  I 
like  the  metaphor  of  chess  and  the  octagon.  It  makes  the 
priorities  brutally  clear.  We  cannot  and  must  not  lose  our 
ability  to  defeat  any  enemy  on  the  battlefield  in  conven¬ 
tional  war.  This  Kind  of  War  was  brought  up,  and  if  you 
haven’t  read  it,  I  would  recommend  you  do.  So  many 
lessons  we  can’t  afford  to  relearn. 

Sara  Harmon 

USA  MEDDAC,  Fort  Leonard  Wood 

One  huge  thing  that  we  haven’t  learned  but  will  soon 
have  to  in  a  post-war  Army  is:  We  will  have  to  live  within  a 
budget.  We  will  have  to  figure  out  how  to  do  great  things  on 
limited  resources.  Innovation  will  be  essential  to  success. 
Keep  in  mind  that,  over  the  last  nine  years,  money  has 
been  poured  into  the  military.  That  will  not  last,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  creative,  smart,  cost-conscious  ways 
to  meet  our  garrison  and  wartime  missions.  While  there  is 
no  replacement  for  great,  hands-on  training,  we  will  have  to 
consider  what  the  budget  will  allow  us  to  do.  Look  at  all  the 
great  technology  we  have  used  in  the  last  decade  and 
think  about  how  you  can  integrate  that  into  your  training  to 
keep  skills  up.  We  will  have  to  retain  our  flexibility  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  think  outside  of  the  box  to  get  the  mission  done. 

On  the  people  side,  we  are  also  going  to  have  to  bring  a 
healthy  dose  of  compassion  into  the  post-war  Army.  The 
mental  and  physical  issues  that  we  will  face  as  we  come 
out  of  an  era  of  war  will  be  huge.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
help  our  Soldiers  learn  healthy  outlets  for  the  energy/ 
stress/adrenaline  that  war  will  no  longer  provide.  We  are 
also  going  to  have  to  figure  out  how  to  help  families  live  to- 
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gether  long-term,  instead  of  our  Soldiers  being  transients 
who  move  in  and  out.  Our  Soldiers  and  families  will  have 
significant  issues  as  we  come  out  of  this,  and  it  has  to  be  a 
focus.  Be  prepared  and  know  what  resources  are  available 
to  help  with  the  big  issues  such  as  money,  kids,  alcohol, 
spouses  and  discipline. 

John  Hollein 

HHD/61st  MMB 

I  kicked  this  around  and  kept  coming  back  to  the  same 
idea,  which  relates  to  training,  leadership,  equipment  and 
many  other  aspects  of  combat  operations:  Our  #1  task  to 
stay  successful  will  be  to  continue  to 
identify  and  exploit  talent  within  our  or¬ 
ganizations. 

We  all  have  different  skill  sets,  both 
as  Soldiers  and  as  people.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year-long  deployment  of 
combat  operations,  those  talents  be¬ 
come  apparent.  When  we’re  in  garri¬ 
son,  however,  those  talents  become 
obscured  and  buried  under  slavish  de¬ 
votion  to  a  very  rigid  and  inflexible  way 
of  doing  business.  We  don’t  get  to 
practice  COIN  in  a  meaningful  way  in 
garrison — you’re  never  going  to  know 
who  works  well  with  people,  who  has 
knowledge  in  things  that  aren’t  part  of  your  METL,  who  can 
do  things  like  play  instruments  or  coach  soccer.  Those  skill 
sets  can  be  invaluable,  regardless  of  rank  or  duty  position. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  a  Soldier  who  his  peers  trust  on  a  de¬ 
ployment — some  even  to  the  point  of  being  talked  out  of 
suicide  or  other  destructive  behavior.  Did  we,  as  leaders, 
even  know  this  guy  had  a  skill  set  that  is  doing  more  for  the 
mission  than  1 ,000  unused  battle  drills?  What  are  we  doing 
to  support  him  and  make  sure  he  has  the  tools  to  exploit 
his  talent?  It’s  a  lot  more  difficult  to  “see”  these  things  in 
garrison.  It  takes  a  lot  more  involvement  to  discover  them. 
As  we  are  more  likely  to  do  when  deployed,  in  garrison  we 
have  to  block  out  the  rank,  the  badges,  and  the  tabs  and 
actually  see  who  is  doing  what  for  the  organization.  How  do 
we  move  toward  this? 

First  and  most  important,  let’s  take  care  not  to  view  our 
Soldiers  as  requirements.  We  can  get  so  hung  up  on  things 
like  mandatory  training,  MEDPROS  [medical  protection 
system],  and  APFT  [Army  physical  fitness  test]  scores  that 
we  fail  to  see  Soldiers  as  people.  I  am  not  saying  to  let 
standards  slide,  but  it  would  be  great  if  we  put  as  much  fer¬ 
vor  and  empowerment  into  suicide  prevention  as  we  do 
into  achieving  a  260  APFT  average.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
we  can  assemble  a  team  of  NCOs  with  the  skill  set  re¬ 
quired  to  successfully  run  special-population  PT  [physical 
training],  yet  we  stare  blankly  at  the  wall  when  asked  what 
to  do  about  suicides.  The  solutions  are  in  our  formations; 
we  just  have  to  find  and  empower  them. 

Second,  everything  is  an  opportunity.  I  wrote  a  policy  let¬ 
ter  stating  that  nobody  above  the  rank  of  E-5  would  lead 


PT.  Some  of  the  junior  Soldiers  then  would  practice  all 
week  to  lead  PT;  some  would  blow  it  off  and  catch  hell.  In 
this  way,  something  simple  that  we  did  every  day  allowed 
me  to  see  where  my  junior  Soldiers  were  at  in  terms  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  dedication  to  the  mission.  The  only  caveat  was 
that  it  royally  upset  some  of  my  NCOs  who  lived  to  get  up 
there  and  smoke  people.  But  guess  what — I  don’t  need  E- 
7s  who  can  do  more  push-ups  than  everybody  else;  I  need 
to  know  which  Soldiers  I  can  trust  when  I  tell  them  to  do 
something.  My  point  is  that  we  have  to  find  things  that  are 
low-risk  but  high-payoff  and  let  our  subordinates  run  with 
them  and  develop. 


We  want  to  acknowledge  and  thank  Chanda  Mofu,  who 
first  raised  the  question  addressed  in  this  conversation.  If 
you  have  in  mind  things  that  we  as  commanders  should  be 
thinking  and  talking  about,  join  the  conversation  at  http:// 
CC.army.mil.  Membership  in  the  CompanyCommand  fo¬ 
rum  is  limited  to  currently  commissioned  officers  who  care 
passionately  about  company-level  leadership  and  our  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms. 


Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 


“While  our  commanders  and  subordinate  leaders  are 
phenomenal  warriors,  they  are  unaccustomed  to  taking 
care  of  Soldiers  in  a  garrison  environment  ...The  Army’s 
professional  development  priorities  and  operational 
tempo  have  eroded  the  technical  skills,  communication 
skills  and  experiential  knowledge  needed  to  lead/ 
manage  effectively  in  the  garrison  environment.” 

— Army  Health  Promotion,  Risk  Reduction  and  Suicide  Prevention 
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AUSA  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

Elbit  Systems  of  America 


Corporate  Structure — U.S.  President  and  CEO:  Raanan  Horowitz.  U.S. 
Headquarters:  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Telephone:  817-234-6600.  Web  site: 
www.elbitsystems-us.com. 

Whether  protecting  citizens  at  home  or  achieving  our  nation's  objectives 
abroad,  reliability  becomes  the  most  important  requirement  of  the  men  and 
women  on  the  front  lines.  Meeting  these  challenges  requires  a  unique  ap¬ 
proach  to  developing  customized  solutions,  one  of  many  reasons  that  orga¬ 
nizations  work  with  Elbit  Systems  of  America  and  consistently  return. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America  is  a  leading  provider  of  high-performance 
solutions  focusing  on  the  needs  of  defense,  homeland  security,  aviation 
and  medical  customers.  With  facilities  throughout  the  United  States  in¬ 
cluding  six  strategic  business  units  and  two  joint  ventures,  Elbit  Sys¬ 
tems  of  America  is  dedicated  to  supporting  those  who  contribute  daily  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  nation. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America  serves  Army 
customers  through  its  Airborne,  Land  & 

C4I,  Sensor  and  Electro-Optics  (SEO),  and 
Services  and  Support  Solutions  (S&SS) 
business  units.  Elbit  Systems  of  America  is 
a  market  leader  for  precision,  quality  and 
effective  solutions  offering  capabilities 
through  the  entire  life  cycle  of  complex  sys¬ 
tems,  from  design  to  depot-level  repair. 

The  company  delivers  systems  for  opera¬ 
tional  use  by  U.S.  forces  worldwide,  many  of 
which  are  deployed  in  current  operations. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America  provides  a  wide 
breadth  of  systems  and  services  to  the  U.S. 

Army.  The  following  are  just  a  few  examples. 

In  early  2010,  the  Land  &  C4I  Solutions  business  unit  announced  the 
successful  installation  and  transition  of  the  mortar  fire-control  system- 
dismounted  (MFCS-D),  an  Elbit  Systems  of  America  solution  to  an  Army- 
designed  fire-control  system  for  the  120  mm  towed  mortar.  The  MFCS-D 
automated  digital  application  delivers  a  more  efficient  system  for  to¬ 
day’s  mortar  operator  by  employing  faster  deployment  and  improved  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  incorporating  key  Elbit  Systems  of  America  innovative 
C4I  products  such  as  the  RPDA-57  (Rugged  Personal  Digital  Assistant). 
Land  &  C4I  Solutions  partners  with  Lockheed  Martin,  providing  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Gunner  Display  Unit  to  Lockheed’s  missile  fire-control  system.  El¬ 
bit  Systems  of  America  also  fields  both  the  gunner  and  commander 
handstations  and  the  turret  processing  unit  for  the  Army’s  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle.  In  addition,  Land  &  C4I  Solutions  provides  the  M32 
Lightweight  Handheld  Mortar  Ballistic  Computer  (LHMBC)  to  the  Army. 
The  LHMBC  calculates  the  ballistic  solution  for  the  entire  family  of 
fielded  U.S.  mortars  and  their  complete  inventory  of  ammunition  and 
functions  as  a  mortar  fire  direction  center  computer. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  “eyes  of  the  Apache"  and  made  up  of  three 
systems  designed  and  manufactured  by  the  Airborne  Solutions  team, 
the  integrated  helmet  display  and  tracker  system  (IHADSS-21),  Block  III 
mission  processor  and  a  6x6  high  resolution  active  matrix  liquid  crystal 
display  together  create  a  complete  solution  for  flight-crew  situational 
awareness  and  enhanced  vision  capabilities. 

Airborne  Solutions’  AN/AVS-7  head-up  display  (HUD)  is  on  every  UH- 
60A/L7M  and  CH-47D/F  helicopter  in  the  U.S.  Army.  This  helmet-mounted 


display  system,  originally  fielded  in  the  mid-1990s,  provides  critical  flight 
and  system  information  without  pilots  having  to  divert  their  attention  in¬ 
side  the  cockpit.  The  new  lightweight  flat-panel  displays  allow  for  24-hour 
operations  in  day,  night  and  night-vision  goggle  modes  of  flight,  further 
improving  mission  effectiveness  and  safety.  As  technologies  advance,  Elbit 
Systems  of  America  is  perpetually  improving  the  HUD  system.  Soon  the 
company’s  advanced  HUD  processors  will  provide  improved  operations  in 
degraded  visual  environments  via  intuitive  low-workload  symbology.  With 
the  addition  of  the  head-tracker  upgrade,  Elbit  Systems  of  America  will  be 
poised  to  provide  a  virtual  visual-flight-rules  environment  for  operations  in 
all  weather  conditions. 

Sensor  and  Electro-Optic  Solutions  is  under  contract  by  the  Army 
Rapid  Equipping  Force  (REF)  to  build  several  Durham  units.  Durham  is  a 

manportable,  day/night  remote  observa¬ 
tion  station.  Two  units  are  currently  under 
Army  testing,  and  additional  units  will  be 
sent  to  Afghanistan  shortly  for  “real- 
world”  testing.  REF  has  also  contracted 
SEO  to  develop  and  build  an  automated 
night  sentry  for  force  protection  that  de¬ 
tects  movement  and  illuminates  targets 
with  a  green  beam  called  Green  Lantern 
that  is  being  integrated  and  will  be  sent  to 
Afghanistan  shortly  for  real-world  testing. 
SEO  is  also  working  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Army’s  JETS-Lite  program,  a 
multiyear  technology  developmental  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  reaching  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  current  JETS  program, 
a  day/night  system  used  by  U.S.  Army  forward  observers  to  find  targets 
and  coordinate  attacks. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America  fulfills  its  dedication  to  being  a  total  solu¬ 
tions  provider  through  its  Service  and  Support  Solutions  business  unit. 
S&SS  currently  provides  repairs  on  the  HUD  component  of  Airborne  Solu¬ 
tions’  ANVIS  HUD  installed  on  the  UH-60,  CH-53,  UH-1  and  V-22  heli¬ 
copters,  among  others.  S&SS  also  repairs  the  HUD  unit  on  the  Apache 
IHADSS-21.  As  a  subcontractor  on  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  S&SS  re¬ 
pairs  the  gunner  and  commander  hand  stations. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America’s  commitment  to  provide  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality,  performance,  precision  and  reliability  has  led  to  long¬ 
standing  customer  relationships  with  military  agencies  as  well  as  with 
defense,  homeland  security,  medical  equipment  OEMs  and  commercial 
aviation  contractors.  Elbit  Systems  of  America  utilizes  combat-proven 
technologies  to  rapidly  produce  effective  solutions  that  meet  the  mis¬ 
sion-critical  needs  of  U.S.  warfighters.  The  company  brings  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  customer  requirements  and  decades  of  experience  in 
customizing  and  integrating  complex  solutions  to  large-scale  programs. 
Extensive  quality-control  procedures  combined  with  a  highly  experi¬ 
enced  technical  staff  support  the  company’s  goal  of  consistently  sur¬ 
passing  customer  expectations. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America  is  committed  to  its  core  mission  and  values. 
By  focusing  on  the  needs  of  its  customers,  providing  complete  solutions 
that  protect  and  save  lives,  and  fostering  dedication  to  quality  and  excel¬ 
lence,  Elbit  Systems  of  America  contributes  to  its  customers’  success. 
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SRC  Inc 


Soldier  Armed 


Radar  Update 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


Lightweight  Counter-Mortar 
Radar  (LCMR) 

One  of  the  families  of  systems  now 
saving  warfighter  lives  in  theaters  in¬ 
cludes  the  Lightweight  Counter-Mortar 
Radar  (LCMR). 

According  to  COL  Brett  G.  Lewis, 
director,  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  Proponency  Office-Sensors,  Ca¬ 
pabilities  Development  Integration  Di¬ 
rectorate,  U.S.  Army  Fires  Center  of 
Excellence  (Fort  Sill,  Okla.),  LCMR  is 
"a  target  acquisition  device  that  allows 
us  to  detect,  locate  and  classify  hostile 
indirect  fire  such  as  mortars,  cannons 
and  rockets.  What  makes  it  somewhat 
different  from  what  we  have  today — 
the  [Q-36  and  Q-37]  'Firefinders' — is 
that  the  LCMR  is  a  much  more  mobile 
and  flexible  device." 

LCMR  is  also  much  smaller  and 


lighter  than  the  new  EQ-36,  which  has 
recently  begun  initial  fielding  in  both 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

"The  capabilities  of  LCMR  and  EQ- 
36  are  similar  in  the  sense  that  they 
both  can  detect  in  360  degrees  the  same 
types  of  indirect  fire,  but  not  in  terms 
of  range,"  COL  Lewis  explained.  "I 
won't  say  that  it's  directly  proportional 
to  the  size,  but  LCMR  has  a  much 
shorter  range  than  the  EQ-36  will  pro¬ 
vide.  Because  of  the  LCMR's  size,  how¬ 
ever,  commanders  can  get  to  a  location 
where  they  need  detection  capability 
much  more  quickly  than  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Firefinder  Q-37,  for  exam¬ 
ple." 

The  presence  of  different  radar  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  battlefield  also  reflects 
what  service  representatives  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  "tiered  approach  to  radar 


coverage,"  in  which  no  one  system  is 
expected  to  cover  all  ranges  against  all 
weapon  systems. 

The  enhanced  mobility  of  the  LCMR 
reflects,  in  large  part,  the  system's  ori¬ 
gins  within  the  special  operations  for¬ 
ces  (SOF)  community. 

The  initial  LCMR  version,  which 
COL  Lewis  hesitantly  dubbed  Version 
0,  was  deployable  by  parachute  and 
provided  "quick  detection  to  help 
provide  [soldiers]  with  an  orientation 
and  an  approximation  of  the  origin  of 
that  indirect  fire  so  that  they  could  re¬ 
spond  using  organic  assets  of  direct  or 
indirect  fire." 

"It  was  to  satisfy  SOF  needs  to 
quickly  detect  mortars  primarily,  but 
it  was  also  readily  deployable,"  COL 
Lewis  said.  "So  what  we  have  done  is 
to  take  that  notion  and  carry  it  for¬ 
ward  into  a  program  of  record  that 
provides  that  detection  capability  in  a 
flexible  manner  for  our  brigade  com¬ 
bat  teams." 

AN/TPQ-48  is  the  initial  designa¬ 
tion  for  LCMR. 

"Version  1  was  where  [the  larger 
Army  community]  really  got  involved," 
he  said.  "(V)l  brought  in  overall  im¬ 
provements  to  the  system.  While  it 
didn't  change  the  overall  characteris¬ 
tics,  it  did  introduce  improvements 
available  at  the  time,  based  on  avail¬ 
able  technology.  And  one  of  the  key 
drivers  that  really  brought  that  through 
involved  the  challenges  that  we  still 
face  today  with  indirect  fire  on  our 
bases — our  forward  operating  bases, 
for  example — and  responding  with  a 
detection  capability  that  could  quickly 
get  out  and  support. 


The  Lightweight  Counter-Mortar 
Radar  (LCMR),  a  target  acquisition 
device  that  counters  mortar,  cannon 
and  rocket  threats,  can  be  quickly 
emplaced  on  hills  and  other  terrain. 
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"The  LCMR  (V)l  and  then  the  (V)2 
are  also  critical  enablers  of  C-RAM — 
counter  rocket  artillery  mortar — capa¬ 
bilities/'  COL  Lewis  said,  adding  that 
differences  between  (V)l  and  (V)2  ver¬ 
sions  include  "improvements  of  the 
systems'  ability  to  be  able  to  detect 
rounds  from  the  different  types  of 
threats  we  have  in  general.  There's 
nothing  significant  in  terms  of  visual 
changes,  but  the  internal  process  of 
how  it  works  [has  changed]." 

LCMR  (V)2  (AN/TPQ-49)  is  the  ver- 


Marine  Corps  as  well  as  support  of 
LCMR  systems  that  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  our  allies  by  the  Army.  The 
company  has  also  completed  testing  on 
the  soon-to-be-deployed,  next-genera¬ 
tion  LCMR  (V)3  (AN/TPQ-50)  system, 
which  has  significantly  increased  capa¬ 
bilities  when  compared  with  currently 
fielded  counterfire  target  acquisition 
radar  systems.  In  addition,  SRCTec  is 
testing  LCMR  software  upgrades  in¬ 
cluding  multimission  capability. 

"We  are  making  some  improvements 


The  new,  more 
mobile  version  of 
the  LCMR  is  light 
enough  to  be  em¬ 
placed  on  the  roof 
of  a  Humvee. 


sion  that  is  currently  fielded  to  sup¬ 
port  warfighters. 

"We  get  great  reports  from  the  field 
on  what  it  provides,  particularly  how  it 
supports  C-RAM,"  COL  Lewis  stated. 
"Since  C-RAM  is  a  system  of  systems, 
an  individual  (V)2  radar  is  not  the  only 
sensor  that  provides  detection.  It  is  a 
collaboration  of  systems  working  to¬ 
gether,  and  LCMR  supports  that  capa¬ 
bility  very  well." 

SRCTec  (a  subsidiary  of  SRC)  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  several  Lightweight 
Counter-Mortar  Radar  contracts  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  warfighter.  These  contracts 
include  upgrades  to  deployed  LCMR 
(V)2  systems  for  the  U.S.  Army  and 


to  the  (V)2,  but  our  future  emphasis  is 
really  on  the  AN/TPQ-50,  which  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  referred  to  as  (V)3," 
COL  Lewis  said.  "One  of  the  major  dif¬ 
ferences  between  (V)3,  or  what  I  prefer 
to  call  Q-50,  and  earlier  versions  is  the 
accuracy  of  'point  of  origin.'  Earlier 
versions — (V)2  and  earlier — had  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100-meter  location  ac¬ 
curacy,  which — for  situational  aware¬ 
ness  and  understanding — is  good.  But 
in  terms  of  being  sufficient  for  you  to 
go  after  with  an  indirect-fire  system — 
for  example,  a  cannon — it's  probably 
on  the  edge  of  whether  or  not  you 
would  respond  with  indirect  fire  be¬ 
cause  of  that  error  in  detection  capa¬ 


bility.  One  of  our  requirements  with 
the  Q-50  is  to  improve  that  'point  of  lo¬ 
cation'  accuracy  to  where  it  is  'counter¬ 
fire  quality.'  That's  one  of  the  key  dif¬ 
ferences  from  earlier  versions." 

In  terms  of  recent  activities,  COL 
Lewis  pointed  to  approval  of  the  AN/ 
TPQ-50  program  of  record  as  well  as 
testing  of  Q-50/(V)3  systems. 

"We  expect  in  fiscal  year  2011  that 
we  will  have  the  first  production  items 
of  the  Q-50  to  be  fielded  out  to  the 
force,"  he  said. 


Within  the  "tiered  radar  approach," 
the  redesigned  and  more  robust  AN/ 
TPQ-50  will  provide  a  highly  mobile 
360-degree  "short-range"  answer  to 
cannon,  mortar  and  rocket  threats. 

Asked  about  Q-50  takeaway  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  warfighter,  COL  Lewis 
said,  "First,  it  provides  a  greater  indi¬ 
rect-fire  detection  capability  for  our 
soldiers  and  improves  their  force-pro¬ 
tection  sensor  capabilities.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  range  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  target  location,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
spond  with  indirect-fire  systems  avail¬ 
able  to  them." 

He  continued,  "Another  component 


t 
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is  that  today  target  acquisition  pla¬ 
toons  are  resourced  with  Firefinders. 
Depending  on  which  type  of  forma¬ 
tion  you're  talking  about — there  could 
be  two  Firefinders  in  an  HBCT  or 
SBCT  [Heavy  and  Stryker  brigade 
combat  teams]  while  an  IBCT  [In¬ 
fantry  brigade  combat  team]  is  re¬ 
sourced  with  one  Firefinder — having 
additional  (V)3s  will  provide  greater 
coverage  within  the  battlespace.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  system  will  have  two 
13R  MOS  soldiers  assigned  to  it  who 
will  be  responsible  for  maintaining 
and  employing  that  system.  (V)2  and 
earlier  versions  were  provided  with¬ 
out  manpower.  So  (V)3  represents  a 
significant  change  in  the  ability  to  op¬ 
erate  and  maintain  the  system." 

The  Q-50/(V)3  system  also  has 
added  flexibility  in  the  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  while  mounted  on  a  vehicle,  not 
for  operations  "on  the  move"  but 
rather  to  facilitate  movement  between 
two  points  for  rapid  return  to  opera¬ 
tional  configuration. 

COL  Lewis  concluded,  "Just  as  to¬ 
day's  versions  of  LCMR  support  C- 
RAM,  Q-50/(V)3  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  and  be  a  critical  sensor  as  part  of 
C-RAM  and  indirect-fire  protection  ca¬ 
pability." 

EQ-36  Radar  Enters  Theaters 

U.S.  Army  warfighters  have  begun 
to  receive  expanded  operational  and 
survivability  benefits  from  the  recent 
theater  deployments  of  the  first  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin  Enhanced  AN/TPQ-36 
(EQ-36)  counterfire  target  acquisition 
radar  systems  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  new  EQ-36  systems,  which  will 
eventually  replace  aging  AN/TPQ-36 
and  AN/TPQ-37  medium-range  Fire- 
finder  radars  now  in  the  Army's  in¬ 
ventory,  have  the  ability  to  detect,  clas¬ 
sify,  track  and  locate  enemy  indirect 
fire  such  as  mortars,  artillery  and  rock¬ 
ets  in  either  360-  or  90-degree  modes. 

The  initial  theater  introduction  of 
the  EQ-36  occurred  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber  2010,  when  elements  from  the  U.S. 
Army's  Targeting  and  Acquisition  Pla¬ 
toon,  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Battery,  5th  Battalion, 
82nd  Field  Artillery  [5-82nd  FA])  de¬ 


ployed  to  Iraq  in  support  of  Operation 
New  Dawn. 

According  to  1st  Cavalry  Division 
public  affairs  representatives,  the  pla¬ 
toon  has  the  responsibility  "for  using 
various  systems  including  radar  to 
detect  indirect-fire  attacks  against  the 
brigade.  The  platoon  is  critical  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  brigade  commander  with 
necessary  information  used  to  protect 
the  force." 

"This  platoon  is  the  first  in  the  Army 
to  use  the  EQ-36  radar  in  a  deployed 
environment,"  said  LTC  Robert  Magee, 
commander  of  the  5-82nd  FA.  "They've 
been  training  hard  together  for  the  last 
eight  months,  ensuring  that  they  know 
how  to  use  the  system  and  correctly 
identify  where  enemy  targets  are  us¬ 
ing  this  system." 

Lee  Flake,  program  director  for  the 
EQ-36  at  Lockheed  Martin  Mission 
Systems  and  Sensors  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
contrasted  the  fielding  of  the  new  EQ- 
36  capabilities  with  the  "legacy"  situa¬ 
tion  that  existed  in  the  2004  time  frame. 

"The  Army  deployed  into  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  and  the  legacy  radars — Q- 
36  and  Q-37 — which  were  30  years  old, 
were  starting  to  have  some  problems 
in  that  environment  with  the  dust,  the 
dirt  and  the  type  of  threat  that  we 
faced,"  Flake  said.  "The  threat  was  a 
360-degree  threat,  and  those  were  90- 
degree  radars.  So  the  Army  decided 
that  it  needed  a  more  capable  radar,  a 
modern  radar  that  could  do  both  90- 
degree  and  360-degree  search." 

That  identified  need  resulted  in 
a  2006  competition  for  an  "Enhanced 
Q-36"  system  that  would  be  capable 
of  both  90-  and  360-degree  searches, 
identification  of  both  long-  and  short- 
range  targets,  and  detection  of  mortar, 
rocket  and  cannon  threats. 

Following  a  slightly  extended  pro¬ 
posal/  award/protest/ protest-over- 
turn  process,  in  January  2007  Lockheed 
Martin  was  awarded  the  EQ-36  con¬ 
tract,  which  included  the  delivery  of 
several  engineering  models  as  well  as 
options  for  a  possible  12  initial  produc¬ 
tion  systems  and  software  upgrades. 

"The  biggest  challenge  we  had  was 
not  simply  meeting  the  requirements; 
it  was  doing  it  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,"  Flake  said.  "While  a  normal 


radar  development  process  may  take 
five  or  six  years,  we  were  given  30 
months  to  deliver  the  first  two  engi¬ 
neering  models.  In  fact,  we  delivered 
those  first  two  engineering  models  in 
July  2009,  which  was  actually  a  little 
earlier  than  30  months  after  the  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded." 

According  to  Flake,  at  the  same  time 
that  these  activities  were  under  way, 
the  Army  released  a  2007  operational 
needs  statement,  out  of  Iraq,  calling 
for  a  360-degree  radar  capability. 

"They  needed  it  fast  to  meet  the  op¬ 
erational  threat,"  he  said.  "So  in  July 
2008 — we  were  18  months  into  this 
contract  at  that  point — the  Army  exer¬ 
cised  the  option  for  the  12  initial  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  exercised  in  groups  of  six — six 
originally  planned  in  January  2009 
and  six  in  January  2010 — but  in  July 
2008,  the  Army  awarded  all  12,  so 
they  accelerated  the  program  pretty 
dramatically." 

The  first  engineering  models  were 
still  being  built  at  that  point.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  delivery  of  the  first  two  engi¬ 
neering  models  in  July  2009,  a  third 
engineering  model  was  delivered  in 
November  2009  and  a  fourth  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2010. 

"That  same  month,  in  January  2010, 
we  delivered  the  first  production 
model  as  well,"  Flake  said.  "Between 
January  2010  and  November  2010,  we 
delivered  the  12  production  systems. 
Four  of  those  systems  are  now  in  com¬ 
bat:  three  in  Iraq,  one  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  remaining  eight  will  be  head¬ 
ing  overseas  as  soon  as  their  units  de- 
ploy." 

While  these  production  deliveries 
were  taking  place,  April  2010  saw 
Army  award  of  another  contract — still 
indefinite  as  ARMY  went  to  press  but 
expected  to  close  by  the  end  of  this 
month — for  17  additional  initial  pro¬ 
duction  systems. 

Although  the  original  Army  ap¬ 
proach  envisioned  EQ-36  as  an  up¬ 
grade  to  existing  Q-36  Firefinder 
radars,  Flake  stated  that  the  actual 
EQ-36  is  a  completely  new  hardware 
system  with  no  reutilization  of  com¬ 
ponents. 

Flake  emphasized  several  key  indus- 
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The  AN/TPQ-36  (EQ-36)  counterfire  target  acquisition  radar  system  be¬ 
gan  deploying  to  theaters  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  in  September  2010. 


try  partners  and  participants  on  the 
EQ-36  team  including:  SRC  [formerly 
Syracuse  Research  Corporation]  and  its 
subsidiary,  SRCTec;  Burtek;  and  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin  divisions  and  facilities  in 
Moorestown,  N.J.  (antenna);  Akron, 
Ohio  (rotating  platform  and  many  key 
antenna  components);  Clearwater,  Fla. 
(circuit  boards);  and  Orlando,  Fla.  (em¬ 
bedded  training  package).  Lockheed 
Martin  Mission  Systems  and  Sensors 
in  Syracuse  serves  as  the  systems  inte¬ 
grator. 

Asked  about  future  enhancement 
plans  beyond  the  initial  production  sys¬ 
tems,  Flake  said,  "We  are  even  working 
on  enhancements  to  these  radars  that 
we've  already  built  and  are  still  build¬ 
ing.  The  Army  has  awarded  us  a  con¬ 
tract  for  upgraded  software  that  makes 
the  radar  more  capable,  and  we're 
working  on  that  now.  With  that  soft¬ 
ware,  we  can  go  back  and  install  it  on 
systems  that  we  have  already  deployed. 
We  are  also  looking  at  improving  the 
radar  with  'block  upgrades'  as  we 
move  forward  with  the  production." 

Along  with  basic  capability  benefits 
of  360-degree  coverage  and  extended- 


range  capabilities.  Flake  points  to  a 
number  of  additional  features  that  ben¬ 
efit  the  warfighter. 

"From  a  very  basic  look  at  the  system 
differences,  the  old  Q-36  had  a  crew  of 
six  people  and  at  least  three  vehicles," 
he  stated.  "The  old  Q-37  had  a  crew  of 
12,  and  it  had  at  least  three  or  four  vehi¬ 
cles,  depending  on  how  the  section  was 
organized.  By  comparison,  the  EQ-36 
reduces  the  crew  size  to  four  and  re¬ 
quires  just  two  5-ton  trucks,  with  gen¬ 
erators  and  the  radar  itself  mounted  on 
one  of  those  trucks  and  the  shelter  on 
the  other.  We  have  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  equipment  and  dramatically 
reduced  crew  size. 

"Much  of  what  we  have  done  with 
this  system  involves  automation," 
Flake  continued.  "Things  that  were 
manual — such  as  the  leveling  on  the 
old  Q-36 — is  now  automated.  We  have 
done  things  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  employ  the  radar.  We 
wanted  to  do  that  because  the  smaller 
crew  size  requires  everything  to  be  sol¬ 
dier-friendly  so  that  the  warfighter 
doesn't  get  as  fatigued  as  he  would 
have  with  the  old  system." 


Operational  benefits  also  include 
the  ability  to  control  the  radar  with  a 
single  laptop  computer. 

"Right  now  we  are  using  a  standard 
Army  Miltope  computer  that  connects 
directly  to  the  radar  with  a  fiber  optic 
cable,"  Flake  said.  "You  can  stand  away 
from  the  radar,  up  to  a  kilometer  away, 
and  remotely  operate  it.  You  can  also 
connect  to  the  radar  wirelessly  and  still 
be  up  to  1  kilometer  away.  That  means 
the  soldier  can  be  away  from  the  radar 
so  that  if  the  radar  is  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  he  is  still  safe.  You  can  even  re¬ 
motely  connect  the  laptop  to  a  com¬ 
mand  center  so  that  the  control  is  with 
the  people  who  are  making  the  deci¬ 
sions.  It  just  gives  the  commander  a 
tremendous  amount  of  flexibility  re¬ 
garding  how  he  wants  to  emplace  and 
operate  the  radar." 

The  new  system  design  also  pro-  i 
vides  the  commander  with  other  op¬ 
erational  employment  benefits,  as  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  representative  operational 
scenario  of  an  airfield  where  the  360- 
degree  coverage  capability  of  the  EQ- 
36  allows  greater  area  coverage  with 
fewer  radars.  4r 
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Reviews 

‘Fresh  Portrait’  of  First  President 


Washington:  A  Life.  Ron  Chernow.  The 
Penguin  Press.  928  pages;  black-and- 
white  images ;  index;  $40. 

By  COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed 

U.S.  Army  retired 

In  what  is  likely  to  become  the  de¬ 
finitive  single-volume  biography  of 
George  Washington,  author  Ron  Cher¬ 
now  explores  the  complex  life  of  per¬ 
haps  the  most  enigmatic  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers.  Drawing  upon  the  new 
edition  of  Washington's  private  and 
public  papers  compiled  by  a  team  of  re¬ 
searchers  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  Washington:  A  Life  Chernow  seeks  to 
create  "a  fresh  portrait  of  Washington 
that  will  make  him  real,  credible,  and 
charismatic  in  the  same  way  that  he 
was  perceived  by  his  contemporaries." 
In  so  doing,  Chernow  brings  "the  most 
famously  elusive  figure  in  American 
history"  to  life. 

One  of  this  country's  premier  biog¬ 
raphers,  Chernow  is  the  prize-winning 
author  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Titan: 
The  Life  of  John  D.  Rockefeller ,  Sr.,  both  of 
which  were  nominated  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Critics  Circle  Award  in  bi¬ 
ography.  His  other  works  include  The 
House  of  Morgan:  An  American  Banking 
Dynasty  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Finance 
and  The  Warburgs:  The  Twentieth-Cen¬ 
tury  Odyssey  of  a  Remarkable  Jewish  Fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  biography,  however,  where 
Chernow  truly  excels. 

Those  readers  familiar  with  John 
Keegan's  The  Mask  of  Command  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Washington 'who  appears  in 
these  pages.  Chernow's  Washington 
wears  a  stolid  mask  that  conceals  a 
countenance  never  betrayed  by  his  in¬ 
ner  feelings.  Subject  to  the  strongest  and 
most  ungovernable  passions,  Wash¬ 
ington  struggled  throughout  his  life¬ 
time  to  control  his  emotions.  To  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  formal  education 
that  characterized  the  other  Founding 
Fathers,  Washington  cultivated  the  art 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  influential 


figures,  such  as  land  baron  Colonel 
William  Fairfax  and  later  Lieutenant 
Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Not  surprisingly,  Washington's  for¬ 
mative  years  reveal  a  "young  careerist" 
driven  by  often-thwarted  ambition  and 
questionable  political  judgment.  Overly 
sensitive  to  criticism  and  suffering  from 
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a  lifelong  need  for  approval,  Washing¬ 
ton  constantly  reconstructed  himself. 
By  1770,  Washington  finally  evolved 
into  the  public  servant  known  to  his¬ 
tory.  The  next  five  years  witnessed 
Washington's  transformation  from  a 
gentleman  farmer  who  endured  re¬ 
peated  complaints  against  the  British 
Crown  into  a  political  activist  antago¬ 
nized  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  on  the  eve  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

In  contrast  to  many  historians,  Cher¬ 
now  posits  that  Washington's  selec¬ 
tion  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  Army  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  No  other  figure  matched 
Washington's  reputation  as  a  colonial 
military  leader.  In  the  opening  stages 
of  the  Revolution,  a  congressional  man¬ 


date  that  all  major  military  engage¬ 
ments  be  approved  by  a  council  of 
war  greatly  hindered  Washington's 
initial  campaigns.  Councils  of  war  fre¬ 
quently  breed  timidity  and  contempt, 
but  Chernow  readily  opines  that  Wash¬ 
ington's  tactical  ability  was  suspect 
at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  August 
1776  and  in  the  subsequent  cam¬ 
paigns  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

According  to  Chernow,  Washing¬ 
ton's  military  prowess  "cannot  be 
judged  by  the  usual  scorecard  of  battles 
won  and  lost,"  but  in  his  ability  to  hold 
his  ragged  army  intact  for  more  than 
eight  years,  keeping  the  flame  of  revo¬ 
lution  alive.  Washington's  greatness  lay 
less  in  his  battlefield  brilliance — he 
committed  some  major  strategic  blun¬ 
ders,  and  he  initially  opposed  the  York- 
town  Campaign  that  served  as  the  cap¬ 
stone  to  his  career.  In  the  final  analysis, 
Washington  lost  more  battles  than  he 
won,  but  he  displayed  consummate 
skill  as  a  politician  in  dealing  with  his 
fellow  generals  and  the  Second  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  Thus,  Washington 
emerged  from  the  Revolution  as  "that 
rare  general  who  was  great  between 
battles  and  not  just  during  them." 

Chernow  dedicates  fully  a  third 
of  his  biography  to  Washington's 
post-military  career.  To  his  credit,  he 
addresses  the  less  glamorous  aspects 
of  Washington's  life,  including  his 
ambivalent  attitude  toward  slavery. 
Though  he  found  slave  ownership  "a 
political  embarrassment,"  the  slave 
population  at  Mount  Vernon  soared  to 
more  than  200  by  the  time  Washing¬ 
ton  presided  over  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787. 

Washington's  presidential  letters  re¬ 
veal  a  growing  distaste  for  slavery,  but 
as  President,  Washington  had  acted 
"in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
southern  slaveholders."  He  signed  the 
1793  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  enabling  mas¬ 
ters  to  cross  state  lines  to  recapture 
runaway  slaves.  He  "remained  zeal- 
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ous  in  tracking  down  his  own  fugitive 
slaves."  He  did,  however,  make  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
slaves  upon  his  wife's  death. 

Of  special  significance  is  Chemow's 
portrayal  of  Washington  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  Washington's  accomplishments 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  listed  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Washington  securely 
laid  the  federal  government  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  "established  the  presi¬ 
dency  instead  of  Congress  as  the  dri¬ 
ving  force  behind  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  and  established  sharp  bound¬ 


‘Fitting 

Dogface  Soldier:  The  Life  of  General 
Lucian  K.  Truscott,  Jr.  Wilson  A.  Heef- 
ner.  University  of  Missouri  Press.  392 
pages;  maps;  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs;  index;  $34.95. 

By  LTC  Carlo  D’Este 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Although  it  is  now  more  than  65 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  too  little  has  been  written  about  one 
of  the  U.S.  Army's  finest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  combat  commanders,  Lucian  K. 
Truscott  Jr.  For  all  of  his  superb  accom¬ 
plishments  during  a  30-year  career,  he 
has  remained  one  of  the  most  neglected 
commanders  of  the  war.  Truscott,  who 
served  successively  at  all  levels  of  com¬ 
mand — from  regiment  to  field  army — 
has  long  needed  a  comprehensive  biog¬ 
raphy,  but  none  has  been  forthcoming 
until  now.  Wilson  Heefner's  Dogface 
Soldier  fills  the  gap. 

A  former  Army  doctor  and  author 
of  Twentieth  Century  Warrior:  The  Life 
and  Service  of  Major  General  Edwin  D. 
Patrick  and  Patton's  Bulldog:  The  Life 
and  Service  of  General  Walton  H.  Walker, 
Heefner  became  deeply  interested  in 
Truscott  after  meeting  military  histo¬ 
rian  Martin  Blumenson  in  1992  during 
a  tour  of  World  War  II  battlefields  in 
Italy.  Blumenson  told  him  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  Truscott  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  American  World  War  II  combat 
commanders  and  "his  memoir.  Com¬ 
mand  Missions:  A  Personal  Story,  the  best 


aries  between  those  two  branches  of 
government."  Fully  cognizant  of  his 
role  as  the  nation's  first  chief  executive, 
Washington  wrote,  "I  walk  on  untrod¬ 
den  ground.  There  is  scarcely  any  part 
of  my  conduct  which  may  not  here¬ 
after  be  drawn  into  precedent."  Wash¬ 
ington  certainly  had  not  achieved  the 
national  political  unity  that  he  desired, 
but  he  demonstrated  that  he  had  been 
"the  ideal  figure  to  lead  the  new  nation 
from  its  colonial  past  into  a  more  de¬ 
mocratic  future." 

Washington  considered  himself  a 
dedicated  public  servant  above  politi¬ 


cal  intrigue.  Perhaps  so,  but  Chemow's 
Washington  is  a  far  more  complex 
leader  of  the  American  republic.  How 
does  the  reader  judge  this  celebrated 
figure?  Perhaps  Abigail  Adams,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Washington  after  his  death, 
comes  closest  to  the  real  Washington. 
"Simple  truth,"  she  states,  "is  his  best, 
his  greatest  eulogy."  Chernow  un¬ 
doubtedly  concurs. 

COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret., 
Ph.D.,  a  former  professor  of  history  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  is  a  writer 
and  consultant. 


Tribute  to  a  Great  Soldier' 


memoir  of  any  written  by  an  American 
general  of  that  generation."  In  chroni¬ 
cling  Truscott's  life  from  his  early  years 
through  his  time  in  the  Army  and  his 
post-military  life,  Heefner's  research 
included  primary  sources  such  as  inter¬ 
views  with  family  members  and  for¬ 
mer  associates. 


A  career  cavalry  officer  who  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  1917  at  the  age  of  22  af¬ 
ter  teaching  for  six  years  in  one-room 
schoolhouses  in  Oklahoma,  Truscott 
was  a  throwback  to  the  time  of  the  old 
horse  Army  and  yet  another  of  the 
one-time  cavalrymen  like  George  S. 
Patton  Jr.,  Terry  de  la  Mesa  Allen  and 
Ernie  Harmon,  who  excelled  on  the 
battlefields  of  World  War  II. 


An  outstanding  polo  player,  Truscott 
was  fiercely  competitive  and  noted  for 
his  flamboyant  uniform  consisting  of  a 
leather  jacket,  silk  cavalry  scarf  and  his 
"lucky"  cavalry  boots.  He  was  known 
as  a  demanding  commander  with  a 
gravelly  voice,  the  result  of  having  ac¬ 
cidentally  ingested  acid  as  a  child. 

During  his  steady  march  up  the 
chain  of  command,  Truscott  earned  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  fearless 
leadership.  In  1942,  he  was  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Ranger  force  before  becom¬ 
ing  Eisenhower's  point  man  in  Tunisia. 
In  1943,  he  was  promoted  to  command 
of  the  Third  Infantry  Division,  which 
he  led  in  Sicily  and  at  Anzio.  This  was 
followed  by  command  of  the  VI  Corps, 
Fifth  Army  and,  after  the  war.  Third 
Army,  after  the  relief  of  GEN  Patton  in 
Bavaria  in  October  1945. 

Partly  because  he  toiled  in  Sicily  and 
Italy — both  largely  forgotten  cam¬ 
paigns — and  partly  because  he  never 
drew  attention  to  himself,  Truscott 
never  became  well  known,  unlike  other 
commanders  who  served  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  Operations  in  194A45, 
even  after  appearing  on  the  cover  of 
LIFE  magazine  in  October  1944. 

Tough,  profane  and  an  unforgiving 
disciplinarian,  Truscott  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  fools  and  would  unhesitatingly  ex¬ 
press  his  sentiments  to  his  superiors 
when  he  believed  they  were  wrong. 
These  included  both  Patton  and  Mark 
Clark.  He  once  said  to  his  son,  "Let  me 
tell  you  something,  and  don't  you  ever 
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forget  it.  You  play  games  to  win,  not 
lose.  And  you  fight  wars  to  win!  ... 
svery  good  commander  in  a  war  ... 
^very  damn  one  of  them  has  to  have 
3ome  sonofabitch  in  him.  ...  Polo 
games  and  wars  aren't  won  by  gentle¬ 
men.  They're  won  by  men  who  can  be 
first-class  sonsofbitches  when  they 
have  to  be.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

While  commanding  the  Third  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  he  pioneered  the 
"Truscott  trot,"  training  his  troops  to 
march  at  5  miles  per  hour  for  the  first 
hour  and  4  miles  per  hour  thereafter. 
Historian  Edward  M.  Coffman  has 
aptly  described  Truscott  as  an  officer 
who  "pushed  his  men  to  the  limits  of 
their  capabilities.  He  certainly  had 
more  than  enough  of  that  steel  in  the 
soul  that  good  generals  require."  Eisen¬ 
hower  rated  Truscott  "second  only  to 
Patton"  as  an  army  commander  and 
rightly  called  him  a  "balanced  fighter" 
who  understood  his  craft  and  learned 
the  right  lessons  from  his  combat  expe¬ 
rience. 

Behind  the  tough  guy  image,  the 
best  and  perhaps  least  known  exam¬ 
ple  of  Truscott's  humanity  and  self- 
effacing  manner  occurred  on  Memor- 


Varied  Fare 

The  New  York  Times  Complete  Civil 
War  1861-1865.  Harold  Holzer  and 
Craig  L.  Sy?nonds,  eds.  Black  Dog  & 
Leventhal  Publishers.  512  pages;  DVD- 
ROM;  black-and-white  photographs 
and  illustrations;  chronology;  index; 
$40. 

This  hefty  compendium  of  the  New 
York  Times'  political  and  military  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  treasure 
trove  for  anyone  interested  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  view  of  the  nation's  do¬ 
mestic  strife.  Editors  Harold  Holzer 
and  Craig  Symonds  have  gathered 
hundreds  of  articles  from  the  tens  of 
thousands  printed  by  the  Times  and 
organized  them  chronologically  into 
chapters  with  brief  introductions. 

Except  for  paring  some  of  the  longer 
articles  down  to  their  "central  argu¬ 
ment"  and  using  only  the  first  two 


ial  Day  1945  at  the  new  American  mil¬ 
itary  cemetery  at  Nettuno,  Italy,  out¬ 
side  Anzio.  As  the  primary  speaker  at 
the  ceremony,  Truscott  turned  his 
back  to  the  assembled  guests  and 
solemnly  addressed  the  graves  of  the 
men  he  had  commanded,  apologizing 
for  their  being  there,  and  said  that  "he 
hoped  anybody  here  through  any 
mistake  of  his  would  forgive  him,  but 
he  realized  that  was  asking  a  hell  of  a 
lot  under  the  circumstances."  Truscott 
also  promised  that  if  he  ever  "ran  into 
anybody,  especially  old  men,  who 
thought  that  death  in  battle  was  glori¬ 
ous,  he  would  straighten  them  out." 
He  said  he  thought  it  was  the  least  he 
could  do.  Famed  G.I.  cartoonist  Bill 
Mauldin,  who  recorded  this  amazing 
scene,  noted  that:  "It  was  the  most 
moving  gesture  I  ever  saw.  It  came 
from  a  hard-boiled  old  man  who  was 
incapable  of  planned  dramatics." 

Wilson  Heefner's  Dogface  Soldier  is 
not  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  sol¬ 
dier  but  also  an  enduring  example  of 
what  great  leadership  can  accomplish. 


LTC  Carlo  D'Este,  USA  Ret.,  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  historian  and  biographer  of  Pat¬ 
ton,  Eisenhower  and  Churchill. 


headlines  of  the  long  "decks"  that  were 
popular  at  the  time,  the  editors  have 
left  the  original  text  alone.  Despite  the 


dates  listed  in  the  title,  the  book  also 
includes  articles  from  1850  through 
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1860  that  pertain  to  the  lead-up  to  war. 

Illustrations  enhance  the  collection 
and  will  be  especially  appealing  to 
students  and  general  interest  readers. 

One  caveat:  The  introduction  warns 
that  newspapers  in  the  Civil  War  era 
wrote  with  clear  opinions,  which  read¬ 
ers  expected.  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond, 
the  cofounder  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  its  editor  during  the  war,  placed 
himself  squarely  in  Lincoln's  camp; 
thus  the  newspaper's  coverage  follows 
suit. 

Those  who  aren't  sated  by  the  book's 
selection  can  find  the  entire  array  of 
original,  unedited  articles  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  DVD-ROM  (for  Windows 
2000 /XP  or  Mac  OS  X  10.3  or  later) — on 
its  own,  likely  worth  the  purchase  price 
to  many.  Its  straightforward  interface 
allows  users  to  search  by  keyword, 
with  or  without  date  ranges,  and  to 
browse  by  year  and  month. 

— Sara  Hov 
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Historically  Speaking 


Desert  Storm  at  20,  Part  II 


February  24  marks  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Operation  Desert  Storm 
ground  offensive.  Desert  Storm  itself 
had  begun  on  January  17.  In  38  days, 
the  coalition's  deep  battle  had  smashed 
Iraqi  air  defenses,  secured  air  su¬ 
premacy,  smothered  Iraqi  command 
and  control,  isolated  the  Kuwaiti  the¬ 
ater  of  operations,  attrited  Iraqi  ground  forces  and  cut  off 
supplies  to  Iraqi  forward  units.  Coalition  ground  forces 
provided  the  defensive  shield  that  made  other  operations 
possible,  systematically  compromised  Iraqi  border  de¬ 
fenses  and  positioned  themselves  for  a  climactic  offensive 
from  an  unexpected  direction.  By  February  24,  the  stage 
was  set  for  a  knockout  blow. 

The  Desert  Storm  ground  operations  featured  the  follow¬ 
ing  elements:  a  demonstration,  a  feint,  three  supporting  at¬ 
tacks,  an  economy-of-force  and  guard  mission,  and  a  main 
attack.  The  U.S.  Navy  demonstrated  with  the  5th  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade  (MEB)  to  create  the  impression  of  an 
imminent  amphibious  assault.  Like  many,  the  Iraqis  had 
been  exposed  to  Marine  Corps  publicity — and  believed 
what  they  heard.  Cable  News  Network  and  other  news 
coverage  heightened  their  anxiety,  as  did  visible  naval  ma¬ 
neuvers  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Iraqis  dug  in  four  divi¬ 
sions  to  defend  their  seaward  flank  and  postured  as  many 
more  to  quickly  intercede  in  the  face  of  another  Inchon. 
Once  the  ground  assault  was  under  way  and  the  Iraqis  al¬ 
ready  wrong-footed,  the  5th  MEB  landed  behind  friendly 
lines  and  joined  one  of  a  number  of  supporting  attacks. 

The  feint  was  a  limited  attack  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  up  the  Wadi  al  Batin.  The  Iraqis  reasonably  expected 
an  attack  up  the  Wadi  al  Batin,  as  it 
roughly  constituted  the  western  bor¬ 
der  of  Kuwait,  provided  a  traditional 
and  invaluable  feature  to  navigate 
along  in  the  trackless  desert,  and  led 
directly  into  the  heart  of  their  theater. 

Five  Iraqi  divisions  oriented  directly 
on  the  thrust  by  the  cavalrymen,  and 
about  as  many  more  were  positioned 
to  relieve  them.  After  penetrating 
briefly,  exchanging  direct  fires,  and 
doing  some  damage,  the  1st  Cavalry 


Division  pulled  out  of  the  wadi,  re¬ 
formed,  and  swung  in  a  westerly  arc 
to  fall  in  behind  the  main  attack  and 
serve  as  its  operational  reserve.  The 
Iraqis  remained  fixed,  facing  down 
the  Wadi  al  Batin. 

Supporting  attacks  along  the  Saudi- 
Kuwaiti  border  extended  from  the 
Wadi  al  Batin  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Because  a  supporting  at¬ 
tack  requires  significant  resources  and  involves  some  risk, 
planners  often  propose  just  one.  Desert  Storm  featured  three, 
largely  to  assure  separate  sectors  for  the  I  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  (MEF)  and  our  Arab  allies.  The  MEF,  reinforced 
by  the  Ml-equipped  Tiger  Brigade  of  the  2nd  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  deployed  across  the  most  direct  approach  from  the  el¬ 
bow  of  Kuwait  into  Kuwait  City.  To  their  right  was  the 
largely  Saudi  and  Gulf  coalition  Joint  Forces  Command  East 
QFC-E),  and  to  their  left  was  the  largely  Egyptian,  Syrian  and 
Saudi  Joint  Forces  Command  North  (JFC-N).  When  the 
ground  war  began,  the  MEF  methodically  breached  Iraqi  de¬ 
fenses  and  pushed  on.  Teams  led  by  M60A1  tanks  with 
dozer  blades  and  mine  plows  bored  through  mine  fields  and 
obstacles;  overwatching  sniper  tanks  and  tube-launched  op¬ 
tically  tracked  wire-guided  missiles  picked  off  enemy  tanks 
and  armored  vehicles;  and  artillery  suppressed  enemy  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery.  Al  Jaber  Airfield  (south  of  Kuwait  City) 
fell  on  the  first  day,  and  major  counterattacks  were  expedi¬ 
ently  repulsed.  Our  Arab  allies  paced  the  MEF  to  its  left  and 
right. 

The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  surreptitiously  deployed  to 
the  far  west  of  the  coalition  line  after  preliminary  opera¬ 
tions  had  blinded  the  Iraqis,  had  an  economy-of-force  and 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 

This  month's  "Historically  Speaking" 
is  the  second  in  a  three-part  series 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


An  Ml  Al  Abrams  main  battle  tank  lays 
a  smoke  screen  as  part  of  the  ground 
operations  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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guard  mission.  It  was  to  seal  off  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  op¬ 
erations  from  the  rest  of  Iraq.  Its  assigned  French  6th  Light 
Armored  Division  rushed  to  seize  As  Salman  and  face  west, 
while  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  heli¬ 
coptered  past  it  to  establish  forward  operating  bases  almost 
200  kilometers  into  Iraq.  From  these  and  subsequently  es¬ 
tablished  positions,  swarms  of  Gazelle,  Cobra  and  Apache 
helicopters  fanned  out  to  interdict  Iraqi  movements,  as¬ 
sisted  by  organic  infantry  and  reinforced  by  the  82nd  Air¬ 
borne  Division.  The  24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 
backstopped  these  units  until  they  were  set,  while  also  rac¬ 
ing  to  the  Euphrates  River  and  turning  east  to  join  the  main 
attack.  Its  trek  took  it  and  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment  on  a  wide  arc  ending  on  the  outskirts  of  Basra. 

Between  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  JFC-N,  the  five 
heavy  divisions — 1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  brigade-size  2nd  Armored  Division  For¬ 
ward,  1st  Armored  Division,  3rd  Armored  Division,  U.K.  1st 
Armored  Division  and  ultimately  1st  Cavalry  Division — of 
the  VII  Corps  conducted  the  main  attack.  Preceded  by  the 
2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  they  oriented  on  crushing 
eight  divisions  of  the  elite  Republican  Guard  deployed  as 
the  Iraqi  operational  reserve.  Smashing  through  Iraqi  front¬ 
line  infantry  divisions  in  the  wake  of  massive  bombard¬ 
ments  and  methodical  breaches,  VII  Corps  divisions  rolled 
deep  into  Iraq,  hooked  east  and  came  on  line.  M1A1  tanks 
extended  from  horizon  to  horizon,  the  forward  edge  of  ar- 


BG  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December  1998  to 
October  2005.  This  article  is  based  on  his  contributions  to 
American  Military  History,  Volume  II.  He  commanded  the 
2nd  Battalion,  66th  Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf 
War  and  returned  to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade, 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history 
from  Indiana  University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  His¬ 
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Troops  from  Company  C,  1st  Battalion, 
187th  Infantry  Regiment,  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault),  Fort  Campbell, 

Ky.,  travel  aboard  an  Air  National  Guard 
C-130  Hercules  transport  aircraft  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

mored  phalanxes  tens  of  kilometers  in 
depth.  Night  and  day,  they  drove  for¬ 
ward,  main  guns  booming  when  they 
encountered  worthy  targets  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns  chattering  for  targets  of  les¬ 
ser  import.  The  attack  swept  all  before 
it  from  the  Saudi  border  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  from  the  depths  of  Iraq  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  100  hours,  it  was 
over.  Ably  assisted  by  a  prolonged 
deep  battle,  demonstrations,  feints, 
supporting  attacks  and  flank  guards, 
VII  Corps  had  landed  the  knockout 
blow.  Saddam  Hussein's  army  in  Iraq  was  in  tatters. 

Americans  had  reasonably  expected  to  win  the  war  with 
Saddam  Hussein,  but  were  nevertheless  happily  surprised 
by  the  expediency  of  the  victory  and  its  low  cost  in  coalition 
lives.  The  United  States  had  suffered  148  battle  deaths  and 
its  allies  another  99.  The  Iraqis  had  lost  an  estimated  20,000 
killed,  in  addition  to  another  50,000  wounded  or  captured. 
These  results  can  be  attributed  to  the  coalition's  superb 
equipment,  rigorous  training  and  professional  character  as 
well  as  by  the  generally  poor  quality  of  most  of  the  Iraqi 
army.  Above  all,  the  American  soldier  stood  out:  profes¬ 
sional,  competent,  courageous,  well-trained,  well-equipped 
and  imbued  with  the  sense  of  initiative  the  modern  battle¬ 
field  requires.  Given  the  number  of  armored  vehicles  in¬ 
volved,  this  was  arguably  the  largest  mechanized  battle  in 
history.  Certainly  it  was  one  of  the  most  lopsided. 

American  soldiers  were  justifiably  proud  of  their 
achievement,  but,  with  time,  proved  capable  of  honestly 
assessing  it.  As  brilliant  as  the  performance  had  been,  it 
had  not  been  perfect.  Flaws,  warts  and  shortcomings, 
when  addressed,  would  launch  yet  another  round  of  Army 
transformation.  ^ 
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Letters 


Afghanistan  Assessment 

■  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus,  commander 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF)  and  U.S.  Forces- Afghan¬ 
istan,  issued  the  following  letter  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25. 

To  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  ma¬ 
rines,  coast  guardsmen  and  civilians 
of  the  NATO  International  Security 
Assistance  Force: 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  pro¬ 
vide  my  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  as  we  enter  2011. 

Up  front,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  and  our  Afghan  comrades  did 
tremendous  work  in  2010.  Indeed, 
ISAF  and  Afghan  forces  made  impres¬ 
sive  progress  in  our  mission — a  mis¬ 
sion  that  is  of  enormous  importance 
not  just  to  each  of  our  countries  and 
Afghanistan,  but  to  the  region  and  the 
entire  world  as  well. 

As  you  will  recall,  our  core  objec¬ 
tive  here  is  to  ensure  that  Afghanistan 
never  again  becomes  a  sanctuary  for 
al  Qaeda  or  other  transnational  ex¬ 
tremists.  Achieving  that  objective  re¬ 
quires  that  we  help  Afghanistan  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  secure  and  govern 
itself.  This,  in  turn,  requires  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  comprehensive  civil-military 
campaign,  carried  out  in  full  partner¬ 
ship  with  our  Afghan  counterparts,  to 
improve  security,  develop  Afghan  se¬ 
curity  forces,  and  support  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  good  governance  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

The  implementation  of  our  strategy 
in  2010  was  helped  considerably  by 


the  deployment  of  additional  ISAF 
forces,  the  growth  of  the  Afghan  army 
and  police,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  civilian  partners,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  funding  to  enable  it  all.  Indeed, 
together  with  the  establishment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  organizations  and  refinements 
of  our  strategy,  the  additional  resources 
enabled  us  this  past  fall  to  get  the  "in¬ 
puts"  right  in  Afghanistan  for  the  first 
time. 

Our  efforts  were  given  a  further  boost 
by  the  commitment  of  our  countries' 
leaders  at  the  Lisbon  Summit.  At  Lis¬ 
bon,  our  leaders  pledged  to  provide  the 
support  needed  to  enable  achievement 
of  President  Karzai's  goal  of  Afghan 
forces  being  in  the  lead  throughout 
Afghanistan  by  the  end  of  2014.  More 
recently,  many  of  our  countries'  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  NATO  Secretary  General 
have  announced  their  desire  to  seek 
strategic  partnership  agreements  with 
Afghanistan  for  the  period  beyond 
2014.  These  commitments  came,  in 
part,  because  of  the  progress  achieved 
in  2010. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  you  and 
our  Afghan  partners  worked  together 
to  halt  a  downward  security  spiral  in 
much  of  the  country  and  to  reverse  it 
in  some  areas  of  great  importance.  For 
example,  despite  occasional  attacks, 
Kabul  Province  enjoyed  impressive  se¬ 
curity  throughout  the  latter  half  of 
2010 — and  that  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  given  that  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  Afghan  population  lives  in  the 
greater  Kabul  area  and  Afghan  forces 
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are  in  the  lead  in  all  but  one  of  the 
province's  districts. 

Hard-won  progress  was  also  achieved 
in  Helmand  and  Kandahar  Provinces 
— a  great  credit  to  the  coalition  and 
Afghan  forces  who  fought  so  skillfully 
and  courageously  in  those  areas. 
There  were  advances  as  well  in  a 
number  of  other  areas  in  the  east,  west 
and  north,  aided  by  the  growth  of 
Afghan  and  ISAF  forces,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Afghan  Local  Police 
initiative,  the  beginning  of  Afghan-led 
reintegration  of  reconcilable  insur¬ 
gents,  and  the  relentless  pace  of  tar¬ 
geted  operations  by  ISAF  and  Afghan 
special  operation  forces.  Indeed,  while 
there  clearly  is  a  need  for  additional 
work  in  numerous  areas,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  ISAF  and  Afghan  forces  in¬ 
flicted  enormous  losses  on  mid-level 
Taliban  and  Haqqani  Network  leaders 
throughout  the  country  and  took 
away  some  of  their  most  important 
safe  havens.  Now,  in  fact,  the  insur¬ 
gents  increasingly  are  responding  to 
our  operations  rather  than  vice  versa, 
and  there  are  numerous  reports  of  un¬ 
precedented  discord  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Quetta  Shura,  the  Taliban 
senior  leadership  body. 

To  be  sure,  nothing  about  the  past 
year's  achievements  was  easy.  To  the 
contrary,  our  successes  entailed  hard 
fighting,  tough  losses  and  periodic  set¬ 
backs  along  the  way.  Moreover,  you 
had  to  transition  from  intense  combat 
to  complex  stability  operations — and 
back  again — on  innumerable  occasions, 
sometimes  on  the  same  day.  Your  ver¬ 
satility,  skill,  determination  and  cour¬ 
age  have  truly  been  the  stuff  of  his¬ 
tory — and  we  have  sought  to  capture 
your  accomplishments  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  individuals  and  units  accordingly. 

Despite  the  achievements  of  2010, 
there  is  much  hard  work  to  be  done  in 
2011.  And,  as  always  in  Afghanistan, 
the  way  ahead  will  be  difficult.  As  Pres¬ 
ident  Karzai  has  made  clear,  the  Kabul 
security  bubble  needs  to  be  extended 
into  neighboring  provinces.  The  gains 
in  the  south  and  southwest  have  to  be 
solidified,  joined  and  expanded.  Areas 
of  improved  security  in  the  east  and 
west  need  to  be  connected  and  ex¬ 
tended.  And  insurgent  advances  in  re¬ 
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cent  years  in  the  north  and  mountain¬ 
ous  northeast  must  be  halted  and  re¬ 
versed. 

To  capitalize  on  the  security  gains 
we  achieved  in  2010,  we  will  also  have 
to  maintain  our  support  for  Afghan- 
led  efforts  to  establish  governance  that 
can  earn  the  support  of  the  people.  We 
will  have  to  sustain  our  work  to  en¬ 
able  Afghan  institutions  to  improve 
basic  services  and  to  show  the  Afghan 
people  that  a  brighter  future  lies 
in  supporting  the  new  Afghanistan 
rather  than  returning  to  the  repressive, 
brutal  days  of  the  Taliban.  Addition¬ 
ally,  we  will  have  to  expand  our  efforts 
to  help  Afghan  officials  implement 
President  Karzai's  direction  to  combat 
corruption  and  the  criminal  patronage 
networks  that  undermine  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  effective  Afghan  institutions. 
In  support  of  the  latter  effort,  we  will 
need  to  pursue  initiatives  to  ensure 
that  our  contracting  and  procurement 
activities  are  part  of  the  solution  rather 
than  a  continuing  part  of  the  problem. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Taliban  and 
other  enemies  of  security  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  will  fight  hard  to  prevent  us 
from  accomplishing  these  tasks.  But, 
given  the  skill  and  the  will  that  you 
and  our  Afghan  partners  demon¬ 
strated  over  the  past  year,  I  know  that 
you — and  they — will  prove  equal  to 
the  difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

All  of  our  operations  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  complete  partnership  with, 
and  in  full  support  of,  our  Afghan 
counterparts.  This  is,  after  all,  their 
country,  and  we  are  working  together 


towards  a  better  future  for  them  and 
their  children.  Increasingly — and  un¬ 
derstandably — Afghans  want  to  exer¬ 
cise  greater  sovereignty  in  their  coun¬ 
try  This  should  be  applauded;  indeed, 
the  commencement  this  year  of  transi¬ 
tion  of  security  tasks  in  select  areas  to 
Afghan  forces,  at  a  pace  determined  by 
conditions  on  the  ground,  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  Afghan  government's  increas¬ 
ing  exercise  of  sovereignty.  We  should 
enable  and  celebrate  this,  for  our 
Afghan  partners'  success  is,  of  course, 
our  success. 

In  sum,  2010  was  a  year  of  signifi¬ 
cant,  hard-fought  accomplishments. 
The  year  ahead  is  likely  to  be  a  tough 
one,  too.  Again,  though,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  combined  efforts  of  ISAF 
and  Afghan  forces  will  enable  further 
important  progress  in  2011. 

As  always,  thank  you  for  your  extra¬ 
ordinary  service,  sacrifice,  skill  and  re¬ 
solve.  Each  of  you  is  part  of  your  coun¬ 
try's  New  Greatest  Generation,  and  it 
is  the  privilege  of  a  lifetime  to  serve 
with  you  in  this  critical  endeavor. 

David  H.  Petraeus 

General,  United  States  Army 

Commander 

ISAF/U.S.  Forces- Afghanistan 

Training  Security  Forces 

■  Besides  training  security  forces  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  Army 
trains  with  other  nations  to  develop 
capabilities  and  build  better  relation¬ 
ships.  Here's  how  a  U.S.  Army  unit, 
which  was  deployed  to  Kuwait,  part¬ 
nered  with  the  Kuwaiti  army  to  con¬ 
duct  combined  training  and  improve 
military  partnerships. 

While  deployed  to  Kuwait  from 
2006-07,  I  assisted  in  organizing  and 
leading  training  with  the  Kuwaiti  army.  - 
My  unit  conducted  two  training  events 
with  the  Kuwaiti  army's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  incident-response 
forces.  The  Kuwaiti  soldiers  learned 
about  U.S.  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  incident-response  capabilities  and 
equipment,  and  the  soldiers  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  both  the  U.S.  and  Kuwaiti  units 
became  better  partners. 

U.S.  soldiers,  assisted  by  translators, 
taught  the  Kuwaiti  soldiers  how  to  op¬ 
erate  chemical  agent  detection  equip- 
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merit,  use  decontamination  equipment 
and  wear  individual  protective  equip¬ 
ment.  The  training's  objectives  were  to 
familiarize  the  Kuwaiti  army  with  U.S. 
Army  equipment,  educate  the  Kuwaiti 
soldiers  on  U.S.  Army  chemical- weapon 
defense  capabilities,  and  build  upon 
the  partnership  already  established 
between  U.S.  Army  units  in  Kuwait 
and  Kuwaiti  army  units. 

The  training  took  place  at  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  bases  in  Kuwait  and  at  Kuwaiti 
army  bases,  and  it  consisted  of  classes 
on  how  to  use  the  equipment  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  practical  exercise.  U.S. 
Army  soldiers  led  all  instruction  and 
served  as  observers  and  trainers  dur¬ 
ing  the  practical  exercise,  a  two-day 
event  in  which  the  U.S.  instructors 
gave  the  Kuwaiti  soldiers  a  mission  to 
respond  to:  a  simulated  unknown 
hazardous  chemical  located  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Kuwaiti  army  base.  The 
Kuwaiti  soldiers  had  to  collect  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  simulated  hazardous  chemi¬ 
cal,  attempt  to  identify  that  chemical 
and  transport  the  sample.  Following 
the  sampling  and  identification,  the 


soldiers  had  to  decontaminate  them¬ 
selves  and  their  equipment.  After  the 
practical  exercise,  the  U.S.  instructors 
conducted  an  after  action  review  with 
the  Kuwaiti  soldiers. 

I  believe  this  combined  training 
helped  the  U.S.  Army  and  Kuwaiti 
army  units  learn  what  each  unit  is 


equipped  with  and  what  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  to  better  work  together 
during  future  operations.  The  training 
events  sustained  and  improved  an  al¬ 
ready  positive  relationship  between 
U.S.  Army  and  Kuwaiti  army  units. 
MAJ  Tim  Graber 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
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Secretary  Gates  Announces  ‘Efficiency  Savings’  at  DoD 


DoD  Economies.  At  a  Pentagon  press  conference  in  January, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  announced  upcoming 
"efficiency  savings"  that  he  says  will  save  DoD  more  than 
$150  billion  over  the  next  five  years  and  described  how  they 
will  affect  the  defense  budget. 

Last  spring,  Secretary  Gates  charged  the  services  with 
finding  $100  billion  in  savings  over  the  next  five  years — the 
Army  proposed  $29  billion.  Those  economies,  according  to 
Secretary  Gates,  will  be  achieved  mainly  "by  reducing  over¬ 
head  costs,  improving  business  practices,  or  culling  excess  or 
troubled  programs." 

The  proposed  Army  savings  include: 

■  Terminating  the  surface-launched  advanced  medium- 
range  air-to-air  missile  and  the  non-line-of-sight  launch 
system. 

■  Reducing  staff  by  more  than  1,000  positions  as  a  result 
of  eliminating  unneeded  task  forces  and  consolidating 
six  installation  management  commands  into  four. 

■  Saving  $1.4  billion  in  military  construction  costs  by 
sustaining  existing  facilities. 

■  Consolidating  the  Army's  data  centers  and  e-mail  in¬ 
frastructure. 

The  savings  will  be  invested  in  programs  that  strengthen 
the  Army's  warfighting  capabilities,  among  them: 

■  Providing  improved  suicide-prevention  and  substance- 
abuse  counseling. 

■  Modernizing  the  fleet  of  Abrams  tanks,  Bradley  fight¬ 
ing  vehicles  and  Stryker  wheeled  vehicles. 

■  Accelerating  the  fielding  of  the  new  tactical  communi¬ 
cations  network  to  the  soldier  level. 

■  Accelerating  procurement  of  the  most  advanced  Grey 
Eagle  unmanned  aerial  vehicles. 

■  Purchasing  more  MC-12  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  be¬ 
ginning  development  of  a  new  vertical  unmanned  air 
system. 

Secretary  Gates  also  announced  that  he  has  approved  the 
elimination  of  more  than  100  general  officer  and  flag  officer 
positions  out  of  the  approximately  900  now  on  the  books. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Gates  said  that,  based  on  DoD  re¬ 
view,  the  United  States  has  excess  force  structure  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  four-star  service  component  headquarters  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Command  will  be  reduced  to  the  three-star  level, 
and  their  headquarters  and  personal  staff  will  be  stream¬ 
lined,  although  no  changes  will  be  implemented  before 
2015  or  without  consulting  our  allies  in  Europe. 

Much  of  the  savings  from  the  new  reductions  and  effi¬ 
cient  ies  will  be  used  by  the  services.  More  cuts  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  DoD  meet  its  budget,  which  Secretary  Gates 
announced  will  be  cut  by  $78  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  Citing  the  country's  "dire  fiscal  situation,"  he  an¬ 


nounced  a  projected  reduction  in  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  active  duty  end  strength  that  would  produce  more 
than  $6  billion  in  savings  over  two  years.  Based  on  the  pre-' 
sumption  of  a  large-scale  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Army  would  cut  27,000  troops  beginning, 
in  fiscal  year  2015. 

A  temporary  increase  of  22,000  soldiers  is  scheduled  to 
end  in  2013 — a  total  loss  of  49,000. 

AUSA  President  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  opposes  this1 
cut  and  emphasizes  that  "the  total  size  of  the  Army  and  its 
three  components  must  remain  at  or  near  an  operational: 
end  strength  of  700,000."  I 

New  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Nominated.  President  Obama 
has  nominated  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  to  be  the  next  I 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  in  February.  Secretary 
Gates  had  recommended  GEN  Dempsey  to  the  President  in 
January. 

GEN  Dempsey  will  succeed  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr., 
who  has  served  in  the  position  since  April  2007  and  is  sched- 1 
uled  to  retire  this  spring.  The  U.S.  Senate  must  now  confirm 
GEN  Dempsey,  who  is  currently  serving  as  commanding ; 
general,  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

1 12th  Congress.  New  members  of  the  112th  Congress  have, 
been  assigned  to  subcommittees,  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  now  reflects  some  changes  in  committee  organi¬ 
zation  and  membership  that  are  worthy  of  note.  Several  of 
those  occurred  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (HASC).  Upon  the  reelection  loss  of  Ike 
Skelton  (D-MO),  chairman  of  the  HASC  since  2007,  leader¬ 
ship  passed  to  Howard  P.  (Buck)  McKeon  (R-CA),  who- 
oversaw  the  reorganization  of  HASC  subcommittees. 

The  Air  and  Land  Forces  subcommittee  became  the  Tac¬ 
tical  Air  and  Land  Forces  subcommittee,  which  oversees 
Army  acquisition  programs  and  National  Guard  and  Re¬ 
serve  modernization  and  ammunition  programs.  It  also 
authorizes  procurement  and  research  and  development 
programs.  The  Seapower  and  Expeditionary  Forces  sub¬ 
committee  was  renamed  the  subcommittee  on  Seapower 
and  Projection  Forces. 

Five  newly  elected  representatives  with  Army  affiliation 
sit  on  the  HASC  committee  and  serve  on  its  subcommit¬ 
tees.  Rep.  Chris  Gibson  (R-NY)  and  Rep.  Allen  West  (R-FL) 
are  members  of  the  Emerging  Threats  and  Capabilities 
subcommittee,  while  Rep.  West  and  Rep.  Joe  Heck  (R-NV) 
sit  on  the  committee  for  Military  Personnel.  Four  of  the 
freshmen  sit  on  the  Readiness  subcommittee:  Representa- 
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tives  Gibson  and  Heck  along  with  Rep.  Tim  Griffin  (R-AR) 
and  Rep.  Steve  Palazzo  (R-MS).  Representatives  Griffin 
and  Palazzo  are  also  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Seapower  and  Projection  Forces. 

Rep.  Griffin  also  sits  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  Rep.  Heck  is  on  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli¬ 
gence.  Rep.  Mike  Rogers  (R-MI),  who  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  from  1985-88  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  2000,  is  now  chairman  of  the  House  Intel¬ 
ligence  Committee,  replacing  Rep.  Silvestre  Reyes  (D-TX). 

USJFCOM  Closure.  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Norfolk,  Va. -based  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command  (USJFCOM)  since  November,  an¬ 
nounced  in  January  that  his  staff  is  preparing  a  plan  so  that 
the  closure  of  the  command,  authorized  that  month  by 
President  Obama,  can  be  implemented  without  compro¬ 
mising  its  critical  capabilities.  DoD  estimates  that  half  of 
the  command's  capabilities  will  be  retained  and  assigned 
to  other  organizations.  Once  the  implementation  plan  is 
approved,  GEN  Odierno  expects  the  disestablishment  of 
the  command  to  take  between  12  and  15  months. 

As  part  of  his  effort  to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce 
overhead  throughout  DoD,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M. 
Gates  announced  plans  to  dissolve  USJFCOM  last  August, 
noting  that  the  military  no  longer  needs  a  "separate  four- 
star  combatant  command,  which  ...  entails  about  2,800 
military  and  civilian  positions  and  roughly  3,000  contrac¬ 
tors  of  all  kinds  at  an  annual  cost  of  at 
least  $240  million  to  operate."  GEN 
Odierno  estimates  that  eliminating 
USJFCOM  and  shifting  its  essential 
functions — including  joint  training, 
concept  development  and  doctrine 
development,  and  providing  troops 
for  contingency  missions — will  save 
DoD  some  $400  million  each  year. 

Of  the  command's  77  core  func¬ 
tions,  24  are  expected  to  be  eliminated, 
he  said.  The  implementation  plan  will 
focus  on  improving  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  command's  essen¬ 
tial  functions;  maintaining  collabora¬ 
tion  with  NATO  personnel  and  multi¬ 
national  partners  in  the  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  area;  sustaining  joint  ad¬ 
vocacy;  and  providing  support  to  the 
command's  work  force  as  they  trans¬ 
fer  or  find  new  jobs. 

GEN  Odierno  expects  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  as  many  as  half  of  the  com¬ 
mand's  nearly  4,000  jobs  in  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  area,  with  the  contracting 
force  the  hardest  hit.  He  said  the  com¬ 
mand  will  do  everything  it  can  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  those  whose  jobs 
are  cut,  and  he  plans  to  set  up  a  pro¬ 


gram  to  help  those  DoD  civilian  workers  who  are  affected 
find  jobs  in  other  government  organizations.  No  plan  de¬ 
termining  the  future  of  the  command's  buildings  and  real 
estate  has  yet  been  finalized. 

TRICARE  Young  Adult.  In  January,  DoD  announced  that  a 
premium-based  TRICARE  Young  Adult  Program  (TYAP), 
which  extends  medical  coverage  to  children  of  servicemem- 
bers  until  age  26,  will  be  available  this  spring.  TRICARE 
coverage  for  dependents  previously  ended  when  they 
turned  21,  or  23  if  they  were  full-time  college  students.  The 
new  program  will  make  the  coverage  commensurate  with 
that  mandated  for  civilians  by  the  2010  national  health-care 
reform  law,  as  authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Autho¬ 
rization  Act  (NDAA)  of  Fiscal  Year  2011. 

TYAP  will  be  available  for  purchase  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  to  unmarried  dependents  who  are  ineligible  for  their 
own  employer-sponsored  coverage.  The  coverage  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  offered  as  a  premium-based  TRICARE  standard 
benefit.  It  will  be  available  retroactively  to  January  1,  2011. 
Eligible  family  members  who  receive  treatment  until  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  fully  implemented  should  save  their  receipts;  premi¬ 
ums  must  be  paid  back  to  January  1  in  order  to  receive  reim¬ 
bursement. 

As  ARMY  Magazine  went  to  press,  premium  costs  had 
not  yet  been  set,  but  the  NDAA  specifies  that  rates  must 
cover  the  full  cost  of  the  program.  For  more  information  on 
TYAP,  visit  http:/ / www.tricare.mil/tya. 
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Committed  to  Your  Protection 


OSG  announces  new  Advanced  Material  Transparent  Armor 

offering  significant  weight  and  thickness  reductions,  greater  ballistic 
protection  and  high  level  optical  clarity  &  light  transmission. 


■  Bullet  and  fragment  resistant  Glass  for  vehicles  &  buildings 

■  Exclusive  innovation  -  Patented  designs  against  ever  increasing 
threats  including  lEDs  and  EFPs 

■  High  speed  Deicing  systems  &  Electromagnetic  protection. 

Night  Vision  compatible 

■  Ballistic  frames  (steel  or  aluminum)  and  engineered  gaskets 

■  OSG  conforms  to:  US  Army  and  USMC  performance  &  purchase 
specifications;  LTAS  Specs;  ATPD-2352  and  DTA-1 84044  requirements; 
STANAG,  NIJ  &  Israeli  Defence  Force  protection  performance  criteria 
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News  Call 


Current  Approach  ‘Effective*  in  Afghanistan 


LTG  David  Rodriguez,  commander  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF)  Joint  Command  and 
deputy  commander  of  U.S.  Forces- 
Afghanistan,  briefed  reporters  at  the 
Pentagon  in  early  February  on  accom¬ 
plishments  achieved  in  Afghanistan 
since  July  2009  and  his  plans  and  ex¬ 
pectations  for  2011. 

Since  July  2009,  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces  have  worked  together,  focusing 
their  effort  on  "population  centers, 
commerce  routes  and  areas  of  eco¬ 
nomic  potential."  Given  their  steady 
progress,  said  LTG  Rodriguez,  "we're 
going  to  stick  with  the  current  ap¬ 
proach."  Basic  to  that  approach  is  to 
expand  security — achieved  along  the 
central  Helmand  River  Valley,  in  Kan¬ 
dahar  City  in  southern  Afghanistan 
and  in  Kabul — to  more  population 
centers  and  roads  while  building  it  in 
the  north  and  west.  Increasing  the 
numbers  of  Afghan  security  forces 
and  improving  their  capacities  has 
helped  make  progress  possible.  Grow¬ 
ing  cooperation  from  Afghan  citizens 
has  also  been  beneficial.  Some  1,000 
people  have  taken  advantage  of  a  pro¬ 


gram  that  allows  enemy  fighters  to 
reintegrate  into  Afghan  society,  and 
LTG  Rodriguez  hopes  that  it  will  ac¬ 
celerate  as  it  grows.  ISAF  is  also  work¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  the  public's  stand 
against  insurgents. 

One  of  his  goals,  LTG  Rodriguez 
said,  is  to  continue  the  pressure  on  in¬ 
surgent  leaders  and  make  the  envi¬ 
ronment  as  inhospitable  as  possible 
to  insurgents.  That  approach  has  been 
effective,  he  said.  In  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  ISAF  forces  dis¬ 
covered  and  cleared  1,250  enemy  am¬ 
munition  caches,  compared  with  163 
in  the  same  period  the  year  before. 
LTG  Rodriguez  believes  the  coali¬ 
tion's  success  will  prompt  a  switch  in 
the  enemy's  strategy  this  spring — 
from  direct  confrontations  to  indirect 
violence,  such  as  assassination  teams 
that  target  political  leaders  and  those 
who  support  them,  as  well  as  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  devices. 

LTG  Rodriguez  declined  to  comment 
on  the  size  and  pace  of  the  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  scheduled  to  begin  in  July 
2011,  saying,  "We  are  not  at  that  point 
in  making  those  decisions  or  recom¬ 


mendations."  Numbers,  timing  and  lo¬ 
cations  will  be  tied  to  the  effectiveness 
and  capability  of  Afghan  governance 
and  security  forces.  U.S.  forces  will  thin 
out  as  fewer  are  needed,  he  said,  and 
some  combat  troops  may  be  shifted  to 
training  missions.  Troops  specialized  in 
things  that  take  longer  to  develop,  such  i 
as  headquarters  command  and  control, 
intelligence,  logistics,  and  medevac,  are 
"the  ones  that  will  be  there  longer,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  combat  troops." 

Iraq  in  Transition.  In  early  February, 
LTG  Lloyd  J.  Austin,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  U.S.  Forces-Iraq,  summarized 
the  recent  progress  made  in  Iraq  and  i 
outlined  the  challenges  of  making  the 
transition  from  a  military  mission  to  a  1 
civilian-led  effort. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  forces  and  there  is  greater  stability 
in  the  newly  formed  government  of 
Iraq,  he  said  in  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  "Security  incidents  in  2010  were 
25  percent  lower  than  2009  due  in 
large  part  to  the  credible  performance 
of  the  Iraqi  security  forces." 


SPC  Michael  Scarsbrook, 
Company  C,  1st  Battalion, 
133rd  Infantry  Regiment,  Task 
Force  Ironman,  keeps  watch 
in  January  above  a  spot  in  Tu¬ 
pac,  Afghanistan,  where  his 
unit  had  been  attacked  by  an 
improvised  explosive  device 
two  days  earlier. 
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Army  Satellite.  The  first  U.S.  Army-built  satellite  in  more  than  50 
years,  SMDC-ONE  nanosatellite,  onboard  the  second  stage  (inset) 
of  the  SpaceX  Falcon  9,  launched  in  December.  The  nanosatellite 
completed  its  mission  in  January,  remaining  in  orbit  for  35  days. 


Much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
however,  said  LTG  Austin.  "Iraq  still 
faces  dangerous  and  determined  ene¬ 
mies."  U.S.  special  operations  forces 
working  with  those  of  Iraq  have  de¬ 
graded  the  capabilities  of  al  Qaeda  in 
Iraq  (AQI),  and  the  window  of  time 
between  their  attacks  has  widened 
while  the  attacks  have  become  less  so¬ 
phisticated.  Still,  said  LTG  Austin,  AQI 
is  determined  and  remains  capable  of 
high-casualty-producing  attacks.  The 
bombings  that  targeted  mainly  Shiite 
pilgrims  and  security  forces  made  Jan¬ 
uary  the  most  violent  month  in  Iraq 
since  September  2010.  LTG  Austin  be¬ 
lieves  Iraq's  security  environment  will 
be  relatively  stable  in  January  2012 
partly  because  AQI  will  lack  public 
support.  The  Iraqi  people,  he  said, 
"continue  to  stand  together  and  reject 
AQI  principles."  The  U.S.  presence  will 
plummet  in  Iraq  in  2011  as  almost 
50,000  U.S.  troops  and  thousands  of 
DoD  contractors  leave  the  country,  LTG 
Austin  said.  A  civilian-led  presence  will 
be  necessary  for  a  few  years  after  that 
to  build  on  what  the  U.S.  military  has 


accomplished,  LTG  Austin  said,  and 
the  U.S.  State  Department  is  preparing 
to  take  on  that  role. 


New  SMA.  CSM  Raymond  F.  Chan¬ 
dler  III  will  become  the  Sergeant  Ma¬ 
jor  of  the  Army  March  1.  The  appoint- 


Come  visit  us  at: 

AUSA  Winter  Symposium  &  Exposition 

23-25  February,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 


When  the  rules  of  the  game  keep  on  changing,  Plasan  is  always  one  step  ahead.  Plasan 
is  a  world  leader  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  armor  and  survivability  solutions  for 
emerging  threats  in  the  most  asymmetric  battlefields. 
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Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur 
ing  Freedom  from  January  1  to  January  31,  2011.  All  names  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 

SGT  Omar  Aceves,  30  PFC  Benjamin  G.  Moore,  23 

SGT  Michael  J.  Beckerman,  25  PFC  Robert  J.  Near,  21 

SGT  Zainah  C.  Creamer,  28  SGT  Eric  M.  Nettleton,  26 

SPC  Ethan  C.  Hardin,  25  SFC  Robert  W.  Pharris,  48 

SPC  Jarrid  L.  King,  20  SPC  Christian  J.  Romig,  24 

SPC  Joshua  T.  Lancaster,  22  PFC  Zachary  S.  Salmon,  21 

PFC  Ira  B.  Laningham  IV,  22  PFC  Amy  R.  Sinkler,  23 

MAJ  Evan  J.  Mooldyk,  47  SFC  Anthony  Venetz  Jr.,  30 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  New 
Dawn  from  January  1  to  January  31,  2011.  All  names  have  been  released 
through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 

SGT  Michael  P.  Bartley,  23  MAJ  Michael  S.  Evarts,  41 

SGT  Jose  M.  Cintron  Rosado,  38  SPC  Martin  J.  Lamar,  43 

SPC  Jose  A.  Delgado  Arroyo,  41  SPC  Jose  A.  Torre  Jr.,  21 


New  SMA  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III 


ment  was  made  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army  John  McHugh  and  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.  in 
February. 

CSM  Chandler  succeeds  SMA  Ken¬ 
neth  O.  Preston,  who  has  served  since 
January  2004.  CSM  Chandler  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas. 

"Being  named  the  14th  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army  is  truly  an  honor," 
he  said.  "I  am  humbled,  yet  excited  by 
the  opportunity  to  serve  our  soldiers 
and  their  families  in  light  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  ahead." 

CSM  Chandler  will  likely  serve  the 
bulk  of  his  time  as  Sergeant  Major  of 


the  Army  alongside  GEN  Martin  E. 
Dempsey,  currently  the  commander  of 
the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command.  GEN  Dempsey  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  be  the  next  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  earlier  this  year. 

During  his  nearly  30-year  career, 
CSM  Chandler  has  served  in  tank 
crewman  positions  and  has  had  multi¬ 
ple  tours  as  a  troop,  squadron  and  reg¬ 
imental  master  gunner.  In  June  2009, 
CSM  Chandler  became  the  first  en¬ 


listed  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Sergeants  Major  Academy. 

In  his  new  position,  CSM  Chandler 
will  serve  as  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff's 
personal  advisor  on  matters  affecting 
the  enlisted  force.  The  role  involves 
extensive  travel  and  focuses  on  sol¬ 
dier  training,  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cer  development  and  the  well-being 
of  families. 

The  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  rec¬ 
ommends  quality-of-life  improvements 


COMMAND  SERGEANTS 
MAJOR  CHANGES* 


CSM  H.B. 
Rhodes  from  7th 
Army  NCO  Acad¬ 
emy,  Germany,  to 
SETAF  (ABN), 
Italy. 


CSM  D.C.  Zavod- 

sky  from  4th  Bde. 
25th  Inf.  Div.,  Fort 
Richardson,  Alas¬ 
ka,  to  7th  Army 
JMTC,  Germany. 


■  JMTC — Joint  Multinational  Training  Com¬ 
mand;  SETAF — U.S.  Army  Southern  Euro¬ 
pean  Task  Force. 

'Command  sergeants  major  positions  as 
signed  to  general  officer  commands. 


Guard  Responds.  Soldiers  with  the  Illinois  National  Guard’s  3637th 
Maintenance  Company  load  their  Humvees  before  moving  out  to  provide 
roadside  assistance  to  stranded  motorists  on  Illinois  interstate  highways 
during  the  massive  storm  that  struck  the  Midwest  in  early  February 
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LTG  J.M. 
Bednarek  from 
CG,  First  Army 
Division  East, 
Fort  Meade,  Md., 
to  CG,  First  U.S. 
Army,  Fort 
Gillem,  Ga. 


LTG  D.L.Via 

from  Dir.  for  Com¬ 
mand,  Control, 
Communications 
and  Computer 
(C4)  Systems,  J- 
6,  The  Jt.  Staff, 
Washington, 

D.C.,  to  Dep. 
CG/CoS,  AMC, 
Redstone  Arse¬ 
nal,  Ala. 


GENERAL  OFFICER  CHANGES* 


LTG  M.P. 
Hertling  from 
Dep.  CG,  IMT, 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  to 
CG,  USAREUR 
and  Seventh 
Army,  Germany. 


LTG  F.J.  Wiercin- 

ski  from  CG,  US- 
ARJ/CG,  I  Corps 
(Forward),  Japan, 
to  CG,  US- 
ARPAC,  Fort 
Shatter,  Hawaii. 


LTG  P.K.  Keen 

from  Dep.  Cmdr., 
USSOUTHCOM, 
Miami,  Fla.,  to 
Chief,  ODR-P, 
USCENTCOM, 
Pakistan. 


MG  W.M.  Buckler 

Jr.,  USAR,  from 
Dep.  Cmdr., 

(TPU),  412th  Engi¬ 
neer  Command, 
Vicksburg,  Miss., 
to  Cmdr.,  (TPU), 
412th  Engineer 
Command,  Vicks¬ 
burg. 


LTG  S.S. 


Lawrence  from 
CG,  NETCOM, 
Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  to  CIO/G- 
6,  OSA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


MG  K.R.Wendel 

from  Dep.  Dir., 
Ops.,  AFRICOM, 
Germany,  to  CG, 
First  Army  Divi¬ 
sion  East,  Fort 
Meade. 


Brigadier  Generals:  J.N.  Colt  from  Cmdr.,  JUAS  CoE,  Indian  Springs  Airfield,  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.,  to 
Dep.  CG,  101st  Airborne  Division  (AA),  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  T.R.  Ferrell  from  Asst.  Div.  Cmdr.  (MVR), 
2nd  Inf.  Div.,  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  Korea,  to  CG,  NTC  and  Fort  Irwin,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.;  A.R.  Royalty, 
USAR,  from  Dep.  CoS,  G-3,  (TPU),  108th  Training  Command  (IET),  Charlotte,  N.C.,  to  Cmdr.,  (TPU), 
95th  Training  Division,  (IET),  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

■  AFRICOM— U.S.  Africa  Command;  AMC — U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command;  CIO — Chief  Information 
Officer;  IET — Initial  Entry  Training;  IMT — Initial  Military  Training;  JUAS  CoE — Joint  Unmanned  Aircraft 
Systems  Center  of  Excellence;  MVR — Maneuver;  NETCOM — U.S.  Army  Network  Enterprise  Technol¬ 
ogy  Command;  NTC — National  Training  Center;  ODR-P — Office  of  the  Defense  Representative-Pak- 
istan;  OSA — Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  TPU — Troop  Program  Unit;  TRADOC — U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command;  USAR — U.S.  Army  Reserve;  USAREUR — U.S.  Army  Europe,  US¬ 
AR  J — U.S.  Army  Japan;  USARPAC — U.S.  Army  Pacific;  USCENTCOM — U.S.  Central  Command;  US¬ 
SOUTHCOM — U.S.  Southern  Command. 

'Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by  the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the  grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  promotable  or  eli¬ 
gible  to  be  frocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


to  Army  leadership  and  often  sits  on 
councils  that  make  decisions  affecting 
enlisted  soldiers  and  their  families.  He 
also  routinely  testifies  before  Congress 
on  these  issues. 

Testing  Translators.  In  January,  sol¬ 
diers  from  Task  Force  Currahee,  part  of 
4th  Brigade  Combat  Team,  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  (Air  Assault),  attended 
a  train-the-trainer  class  on  the  beta  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  new  smartphone  voice  lan¬ 
guage  translation  program  that  they 
will  be  the  first  to  test  in  eastern  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  The  phone,  in  effect,  will  al¬ 


low  two  people  speaking  different  lan¬ 
guages  to  converse. 

The  phones  are  not  working  phones, 
but  instead  translate  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another,  allowing  both  speak¬ 
ers  to  have  their  words  translated  back 
and  forth  when  an  interpreter  is  not 
present.  The  phones  record  conversa¬ 
tions  and  log  them  with  audio  and  text 
playback  options.  They  also  take  pho¬ 
tographs  and  videos. 

The  101st  will  distribute  a  handful  of 
the  new  translation  systems  to  each  of 
the  deploying  battalions  for  testing  on 
the  job  and  on  missions  with  locals.  ^ 


IL  IE  TLJ  IP  O  IL  ID* 
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THERE  ARE  MORE  LONG-RANGE 
LEUPOLD  TACTICAL  OPTICS 
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Front  &  Center 


Losing  the  ‘Best  and  Brightest,*  Again 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

In  response  to  a  recent  magazine 
article  that  asks  the  question  " Why 
are  so  many  of  the  most  talented  offi¬ 
cers  now  abandoning  military  ser¬ 
vice?"  the  editor  of  ARMY  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  update  my  article  on  the 
same  subject  written  for  ARMY  10 
years  ago.  I  reread  the  article  and 
chose  not  to  change  anything,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  just  as  appropriate  and 
timely  now  as  it  was  then.  I  have, 
however,  added  a  postscript  that  ad¬ 
dresses  some  of  the  complaints,  pro¬ 
testations  and  comments  found  not 
only  in  the  article  but  also  in  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  Internet. 

Once  again  the  newspaper  is  telling 
me  that  the  best  and  the  brightest 
are  leaving  the  Army;  the  officer  corps 
is  beset  with  disillusion,  dissatisfaction 
and  unhappiness;  and  our  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  are  convinced  that  se¬ 
nior  leaders  are  not  in  touch  with  real¬ 
ity.  I  cannot  dispute  these  reports,  but  I 
would  like  to  converse  a  bit  with  sol¬ 
diers  who  are  still  around. 

In  late  1945,  with  about  three  years 
of  service  to  my  credit,  I  decided  to 
apply  for  a  Regular  Army  commis¬ 
sion.  Around  me  were  untold  num¬ 
bers  who  could  not  wait  to  get  out 
of  the  Army.  Among  those,  I  was  told, 
were  "the  best  and  the  brightest,"  who 
were  returning  to  college  or  graduate 
school  or  better-paying  civilian  pur¬ 
suits.  None  of  my  ROTC  or  OCS  class¬ 
mates  joined  me  in  applying,  but  I  did 
not  care.  I  liked  the  Army,  and  I  was 
quite  pleased,  in  1947,  to  accept  a  reg¬ 
ular  commission. 

One  of  the  things  that  made  an  Army 
career  appealing  was  my  conviction 
that  I  could  do  my  bosses'  jobs  better 
than  they  could,  so  the  future  had  to  be 
bright  for  anyone  who  could  foster 
change  and  make  improvements.  That 
conviction  wavered  slightly  when  I 


was  exposed  to  the  Army's  officer  edu¬ 
cation  system,  where  I  was  appalled  at 
how  much  I  did  not  know. 

I  went  through  the  post-World  War 
II  period,  when  a  purposeful  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  could  not  have  been 
more  effective  than  the  one  we  went 
through.  When  we  went  home  on 
leave,  my  wife's  friends  had  one  abid¬ 
ing  question:  "When's  he  getting  out?" 

That  period  was  followed  by  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War.  I  arrived  late,  then  remained 
for  22  months,  away  from  my  growing 
family  during  a  period  when  R  and  R, 
home  leave  and  overseas  phone  calls 
were  unheard  of.  I  learned  after  that 
war  that  the  best  and  the  brightest 
were  leaving  because  of  the  appalling 
conditions  we  were  living  under.  All  of 
my  friends  who  had  been  recalled  to 
serve  in  Korea  could  not  wait  to  get 
out  (again!).  And  my  wife's  friends 
were  still  asking,  "When's  he  getting 
out?"  Actually,  I  believe  she  asked  that 
question  herself  more  than  once. 

There  was  another  exodus  of  the  best 
and  the  brightest  in  the  early  1960s 
because  the  "whiz  kids"  were  taking 
over.  President  Kennedy  wanted  to 
turn  the  Army  into  Special  Forces,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa¬ 
mara  discouraged  any  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  over  the  age  of  40  from  thinking  he 
would  ever  be  promoted  again.  Then, 
of  course,  two  or  three  years  into  the 
Vietnam  War,  the  best  and  the  brightest 
saw  the  spread  of  indiscipline  and  the 
drug  problems  as  harbingers  of  a  hope¬ 
less  future  and  departed  in  droves.  The 
professional  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  dissolved  and,  of  course,  without 
the  cream  of  the  crop  around  to  help, 
those  who  remained  in  the  officer  corps 
were  not  making  great  headway  in 
solving  some  of  our  chronic  problems, 
either. 

The  Vietnam  War  was  followed  in 
the  early  1970s  by  the  elimination  of  the 
draft  and  the  advent  of  the  volunteer 
Army  (Volar),  when  we  painted  the 
barracks  in  pastel  colors  and  told  po¬ 


tential  recruits  we  wanted  to  join  them. 
President  Carter's  "malaise"  certainly  - 
applied  to  the  Army  of  that  period,  and 
all  the  smart  people  looked  for  some- 1 
thing  else  to  do.  Somehow,  though, 
during  that  post-Vietnam  War  era, 
some  of  the  "not-so-best-and-brightest" 
reorganized  the  Army,  settled  on  mod¬ 
ernization  requirements,  fixed  the  end 
strength  and  structure,  adopted  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  training  and  education  sys¬ 
tem,  and  evolved  new  doctrine  for  ty¬ 
ing  the  whole  together  as  a  formidable 
contender  for  battlefield  domination. 

In  the  early  1980s,  President  Reagan 
embarked  on  rebuilding  our  military  i 
capabilities.  In  effect,  he  provided 
funds  for  the  programs  that  the  "less- 
than-the-brightest"  had  devised  in  the 
1970s.  Unfortunately,  after  all  those  pe-  ' 
riodic  losses  of  the  best  and  the  bright¬ 
est,  he  had  inherited  the  Army  leaders  1 
who  apparently  had  stayed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  only  because  they  could  not  do 
anything  else.  From  among  that  motley 
agglomerate,  he  had  to  find  people  to 
lead  a  rehabilitation,  absorbing  the  new 
technologies  and  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment,  training  to  the  new  standards, 
adopting  the  new  doctrines  and  finally 
fighting  new  wars  in  Panama  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Can  you  imagine  how  much  better 
we  could  have  done  if  the  best  and  the 
brightest  had  been  available?  Flow 
much  faster  than  three  days  in  Pan¬ 
ama  or  100  hours  in  Kuwait  might  the 
best  and  the  brightest  have  accom¬ 
plished  those  missions? 

Somehow  in  my  40  years,  the  "less- 
than-the-best"  and  the  "not-so-bright" 
held  the  Army  together,  accomplished 
every  mission  assigned  and  drove  the 
modest  but  effective  modernization 
that  kept  us  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  military  capabilities.  They  ac¬ 
commodated  themselves  to  low  pay, 
poor  housing,  morale-sapping  inade¬ 
quacies  and  even  to  the  imposed- 
from-above  fallacies  and  fantasies, 
such  as  Project  100,000  and  Volar  and 
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much  social  engineering.  They  kept  a 
reasonable  structure  intact,  revolution¬ 
ized  training  and  deterred  Cold  War 
adversaries  from  provoking  a  hot  war. 
Among  them  were  the  architects  of  the 
Army  that  was  ready  for  Panama  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  among  them  also 
were  the  leaders  who  were  trained, 
educated  and  motivated  by  the  less- 
than-the-best-and-the-brightest  to  go 
on  and  win  those  wars. 

The  message  to  those  who  have  not 
joined  the  latest  group  to  depart:  The 
mission  of  the  Army  has  not  changed, 
and  among  you  the  nation  is  counting 
on  finding  the  leaders  of  the  future.  The 
challenge  is  no  less  demanding,  the  re¬ 
wards  are  no  more  enticing,  but  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  future  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  will  be  a  legacy  of  which  you  will 
always  be  proud.  Hang  in  there.  The 
nation  needs  you. 

P.S.  The  principal  complaints  found  in 
discussions  of  this  subject  are  concerns 
that  the  Army  officer  evaluation  and 
promotion  systems  do  not  recognize 
truly  superior  talent  and  reward  it 


with  promotions  and  assignments  to 
positions  where  such  talent  can  make 
significant  contributions.  Too  many 
"losers"  get  promoted  just  because  of 
time  in  grade  and  staying  out  of  trou¬ 
ble,  so  the  truly  talented  become  frus¬ 
trated  and  leave  for  greener  pastures. 

No  organization  in  the  world  has 
spent  more  intellectual  time  and  effort 
trying  to  create  objective,  unbiased 
evaluation  and  promotion  systems 
than  the  U.S.  Army,  recognizing  that 
the  search  for  the  fully  qualified,  then 
the  best  qualified,  is  critical  for  guaran¬ 
teeing  leadership  that  has  no  peer  in 
the  world.  To  satisfy  a  30-year  career 
pattern,  however,  while  accommodat¬ 
ing  crisis  expansions  and  precipitate 
reductions  ordered  by  forces  and  agen¬ 
cies  uncontrolled  by  the  Army  is  an 
uncommon  challenge.  Budget  changes, 
end-strength  limits,  accommodation  of 
cultural  and  social  demands,  the  adop¬ 
tion  or  prohibition  of  technology  or 
new  equipment  that  has  profound  im¬ 
pacts  on  personnel  training  require¬ 
ments,  and  limitations  established  by 
statute  all  dictate  management  compli¬ 


cations  that  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  so  often  heard. 

All  attempts  at  managing  these  re¬ 
quirements  have  had  flaws  that  have 
caused  or  allowed  the  mistakes  that 
seem  so  common,  but  no  other  profes¬ 
sion  has  developed  better  ways  to 
identify,  develop  and  reward  its  lead¬ 
ers.  That  fact  is  learned,  sometimes 
sadly,  by  those  who  choose  to  leave 
the  Army  and  then  are  frustrated  by 
an  inability  to  return  (another  fre¬ 
quent  Internet  discussion  topic). 

No  other  profession  employs  boards 
of  officers  to  consider  reports  covering 
years  of  service  and  the  evaluations  of 
numbers  of  raters  to  approve  promo¬ 
tions  of  the  fully  qualified  (and  then  to 
find  the  truly  outstanding).  The  boards 
are  made  up  of  officers  senior  to  those 
being  considered  who  have  passed 
through  the  same  periods  of  complaint, 
observations  and  conclusions  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  of  those  boards,  I  never 
observed  anyone  concerned  about  "se¬ 
lecting  someone  in  his  own  image"  (a 
favorite  cliche  of  the  pundits  who  de- 
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cry  the  methods).  All  members  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  personal  knowledge,  but 
the  dedicated  effort  of  all  is  the  intent  to 
find  those  whose  records  over  the  years 
show  a  consistency  of  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  and  commendable  leader¬ 
ship.  Mistakes  are  almost  always  the 
fault  of  an  unusual  series  of  inattentive 
and  unaware  rating  officers,  not  the 
system  being  employed. 

The  challenges  for  officers  and  NCOs 
who  are  career-oriented  are  as  de¬ 
manding  today  as  they  have  always 
been.  Management  of  the  total  Army 
program  is  as  complex  a  task  as  any 
ever  devised,  often  frustrating  in  its 
pursuit,  but  as  interesting  and  intellec¬ 


tually  demanding  as  any.  The  health 
and  capabilities  of  the  Army  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  national  security  and  a  wor¬ 
thy  and  satisfying  endeavor  for  any 
who  will  ensure  that  our  future  is  se¬ 
cure.  If  it  must  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  those  "best  and  brightest,"  history 
tells  us  that  there  is  adequate  talent 
among  the  rest  to  fulfill  the  need. 
Have  at  it — the  Army  needs  you. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret., 
formerly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief 
of  U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior 
fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of  Land 
Warfare. 


Learning  to  Delegate 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 


seling  sessions  with  my  company  exec¬ 
utive  officer,  weird  looks  from  my  first 
sergeant  and  "discussions"  with  my 

Like  many,  I  started  out  as  a  second  company  commander,  I  knew  I  was 
lieutenant  believing  that  delegation  wrong.  The  approach  to  delegation  that 
means  handing  off  a  task  to  someone  I  finally  settled  on  emerged  over  time, 
else,  then  moving  on.  After  a  few  coun-  Once  learned,  it  held  me  in  good  stead 


for  most  of  my  career.  Even  when  I  was 
a  general  officer,  the  approach  worked, 
although  it  required  some  major  modi¬ 
fications. 

I  improved  the  more  I  practiced,  and, 
as  with  every  endeavor,  my  perfor¬ 
mance  was  mixed.  As  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  captain,  I  was  helped  along 
the  way  by  a  set  of  great  leaders.  I  was 
careful  to  watch  how  my  leaders  and 
peers  delegated  and  what  they  did  af¬ 
ter  they  assigned  a  task.  Two  books  also  I 
contributed  to  my  learning  as  a  young 
officer:  Battle  Leadership  by  Capt.  Adolf 
Von  Schell  and  Men  Against  Fire:  The • 
Problem  of  Battle  Command  by  BG  S.L.A. 
Marshall.  The  first  relayed  leadership 
lessons  from  World  War  I;  the  second, 
from  World  War  II.  Each  demonstrates 
the  commonality  and  timelessness  of 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  leading  in 
combat.  Many  of  the  lessons  in  these1 
books  are  also  found  in  those  written 
by  our  current  veterans. 

My  approach  to  delegation  has  five  < 
steps.  i 

Identify  the  task  to  be  delegated  and  to 
whom  it  will  be  delegated.  I  had  to  learn  l 
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that  not  all  tasks  can  be  delegated,  but 
those  I  had  to  do  myself  were  few 
indeed.  Many  that  I  thought  fell  into 
the  "do-it-yourself"  category  actually 
could  be  done  by  one  of  my  subordi¬ 
nates,  who  often  did  it  better  than 
I  would  have.  "Giving  away"  tasks 
opened  up  time  for  me  to  lead  and  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  my 
subordinates — the  central  role  of  a  se¬ 
nior  leader  at  any  level.  I  also  had  to 
learn  that  there  were  different  ways  to 
delegate,  depending  on  to  whom  I  as¬ 
signed  a  task.  Some  individuals  require 
more  detail  than  others,  some  need 
more  encouragement,  and  some  do 
well  with  tactical  or  technical  tasks,  but 
not  with  conceptual  or  interpersonal 
ones.  I  had  to  take  this  into  account  be¬ 
fore  I  could  proceed  to  step  two. 

Assign  a  task  with  its  purpose  and 
timetable;  also  include  the  parameters  that 
have  to  be  met  in  planning,  preparation 
and  execution.  I  often  took  the  time  to 
write  out  the  elements  of  this  step. 
Writing,  even  scratching  an  outline  in 
my  notebook,  was  a  great  way  to  help 
focus  and  clarify  my  own  thinking. 
What,  exactly,  did  I  want  my  subordi¬ 
nate  leader  to  do?  Why?  What  result 
did  I  need  that  leader  to  achieve?  Were 
there  key  times  that  had  to  be  met — 
not  just  a  final  deadline,  but  any  "en 
route"  times?  In  planning,  preparing 
and  executing  the  task,  what  were  the 
actions  that  the  subordinate  had  to 
take  or  avoid,  regardless  of  how  the 
task  was  done?  Writing  these  down 
helped  me  to  be  clear  and  helped  the 
subordinate  leader  to  ask  the  right 
questions  before  moving  out. 

Check  on  progress;  correct  if  necessary, 
and  congratulate  if  warranted.  One  of  the 
ways  GEN  George  C.  Marshall  helped 
prepare  Army  leaders  for  World  War  II 
was  in  publishing  Infantry  In  Battle 
(1934)  while  he  was  a  colonel  at  the  In¬ 
fantry  School.  He  wrote,  "A  superficial 
reading  of  military  textbooks  is  likely 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  duties  of  a 
leader  consist  only  of  estimating  the 
situation,  reaching  a  decision,  and  issu¬ 
ing  an  order.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  unless  the  orders  of  the  comman¬ 
der  are  executed,  even  a  perfect  plan 
will  fail.  . . .  Leaders  must  supervise  the 
execution  of  their  orders.  The  more  un¬ 


trained  the  troops,  the  more  detailed 
this  supervision  must  be."  Like  many 
leaders,  I  often  learned  this  lesson  the 
hard  way.  As  a  battalion  commander, 
GEN  Wayne  Downing  once  told  his 
company  commanders  in  the  2nd 
Ranger  Battalion  that  even  Rangers 
need  supervision  and  leadership.  His 
real  message  was  about  trust.  By  see¬ 
ing  that  your  orders  are  carried  out, 
you  build  trust  in  subordinates  and 
soldiers.  When  they  see  that  you  en¬ 
force  standards  and  care  enough  about 
them  to  check,  they  build  trust  in  you. 


As  part  of  building  that  trust,  when 
things  go  well,  say  so  publicly;  when 
they  do  not,  move  on  to  step  four. 

Ensure  that  any  corrective  action  is 
taken  by  the  leader  with  responsibility  for 
executing  the  task.  As  a  senior  leader, 
correcting  a  deficiency  yourself  is  of¬ 
ten  the  easiest  and  fastest  way  to  get 
things  back  on  track,  but  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  best  way.  Time  pressures 
may  sometimes  force  this  approach, 
but  in  my  experience  those  times  are 
very  rare.  Most  often  the  right  ap¬ 
proach  involves  a  short  but  pointed 
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discussion  (best  conducted  out  of 
earshot  or  sight  of  other  subordinates) 
with  the  leader  to  whom  you  have 
delegated  the  task.  Discuss  what  is 
not  going  right  and  why  as  well  as 
what  has  to  be  done  to  reorient  the 
leader  or  the  unit.  Then  let  the  leader 
fix  things.  Not  only  does  this  ap¬ 
proach  keep  responsibility  where  it 
belongs,  it  also  does  not  "steal"  a 
learning  and  leader-development  op¬ 
portunity  from  a  subordinate. 

Repeat  as  needed.  Depending  on  the 
duration  of  the  task  or  the  geographic 


spread  of  my  organization,  one  check 
was  sometimes  enough.  Many  times, 
repeated  checks — even  if  only  to  rein¬ 
force  what  I  knew  was  going  well — 
proved  beneficial  not  only  to  task  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  in  contributing  to 
building  trust  and  a  positive  leader¬ 
ship  climate. 

Without  much  modification,  this  is 
the  approach  that  I  used  for  the  rest  of 
my  career — that  is,  until  I  became  a 
general  officer.  Because  the  scope  of 
my  responsibilities  and  the  nature  of 
my  subordinates  had  changed  signifi¬ 


cantly,  I  had  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
how  I  delegated. 
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Generals  do  not  wear  branch  in¬ 
signia.  They  often  find  themselves 
with  responsibilities  beyond  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences.  The  tasks  they  are 
assigned  are  very  broad  and  usually 
take  so  long  that  they  will  not  come  to 
fruition  for  years.  Subordinates  are 
commonly  more  knowledgeable  than 
the  general  officer  about  the  technical 
details  of  parts  of  the  broad  task.  In 
every  job  that  I  had  as  a  general,  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  delegate,  but  I  had  to 
learn  how  to  adapt  my  approach  to  fit 
my  new  circumstances. 

As  was  the  case  in  my  early  career, 
the  example  of  my  seniors  and  peers 
played  an  integral  part  in  my  own  de¬ 
velopment.  I  was  lucky  to  have  been 
in  positions  to  watch  many  generals 
up  close  and  to  share  leadership  of 
critical  tasks  with  many  other  generals 
(too  many  to  mention  here).  Again, 
some  books  were  also  helpful:  Leader¬ 
ship  Without  Easy  Answers  by  Ronald 
Heifetz;  The  Power  of  Full  Engagement: 
Managing  Energy,  Not  Time,  Is  the  Key  to 
High  Performance  and  Personal  Renewal 
by  Jim  Loehr  and  Tony  Schwartz;  The 
Speed  of  Trust:  The  One  Thing  That 
Changes  Everything  by  Stephen  M.R. 
Covey  with  Rebecca  Merrill;  The  Power 
of  Alignment:  How  Great  Companies  Stay 
Centered  and  Accomplish  Extraordinary 
Things  by  George  Labovitz  and  Victor 
Rosansky;  and  Leading  Minds:  An 
Anatomy  of  Leadership  by  Howard 
Gardner  with  Emma  Laskin.  The  sum 
of  my  experience,  what  I  read  and 
what  I  observed  in  other  generals  re¬ 
sulted  in  rededicating  myself  to  two 
constants  with  respect  to  proper  dele¬ 
gation  and  making  two  modifications  - 
to  my  approach  to  delegation. 

The  first  rededication  was  to  the 
long-term  purposes  of  delegation. 
Generals,  I  concluded,  delegate  not  just 
as  a  way  to  get  more  done  but,  more 
importantly,  as  a  way  to  build  trust 
among  subordinates  and  within  what¬ 
ever  organization  they  lead,  to  provide 
subordinates  adequate  space  to  use 
their  initiative  and  to  grow  as  leaders, 
and  to  create  a  positive  command  cli¬ 
mate.  Like  all  leaders,  generals  are  re- 


sponsible  for  developing  the  talent  that 
will  replace  them.  The  second  was  a 
rededication  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
visits  to  subordinate  leaders  and  units. 
No  leader  can  be  a  prisoner  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  the  conference  room  or  the  com¬ 
puter  screen.  Sharing  difficulty,  danger 
and  miserable  conditions — checking 
on  soldiers  and  leaders  in  their  "nat¬ 
ural  habitat" — remains  a  leadership 
duty,  regardless  of  rank. 

The  first  modification  I  had  to  make 
concerned  a  clear  and  disciplined 
approach  to  my  battle  rhythm.  Such 
an  approach  would  ensure  that  I  had 
time  to  circulate  among  as  many  of  my 
subordinates  as  possible  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  adequate  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  receive  the  guidance  they 
needed  to  stay  within  the  overall  in¬ 
tent.  With  the  help  of  my  subordi¬ 
nates,  therefore,  I  identified  and  lived 
a  fairly  disciplined  routine:  activities 
that  I  would  schedule  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  semiannually  and 
annually.  Of  course,  the  routine  was 
flexible  enough  to  handle  the  unavoid¬ 


able  changes  inherent  in  any  general's 
calendar.  The  important  point,  how¬ 
ever,  was  this:  We — as  a  set  of  senior 
leaders — decided  who  needed  what 
guidance  and  at  what  frequency.  We 
established  a  regimen  for  ourselves. 
Every  major  subordinate  was  certain 
that  he  or  she  would  receive  guidance 
at  a  proper  interval.  Between  intervals, 
they  were  free  to  use  their  initiative 
and  creativity,  confident  that  they  were 
within  the  overall  intent.  If  necessary, 
of  course,  they  could  always  get  im¬ 
mediate  feedback  in  special  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  instances  of  immedi¬ 
acy  reduced  over  time.  Because  we 
had  this  routine,  I  had  time  to  think 
about  the  direction  of  the  entire  orga¬ 
nization,  accomplish  things  that  only 
the  commanding  general  could  do  and 
conduct  sufficient  battlefield  circula¬ 
tion.  This  approach  was  never  perfect 
but  always  helpful. 

The  second  modification  concerned 
developing  a  discursive  leadership  ca¬ 
pability.  Leadership  is  often  accurately 
described  as  direct  or  indirect.  As  a 
general,  I  found  myself  almost  exclu¬ 


sively  in  the  "indirect  leadership" 
mode.  Whereas  before  I  could  think 
my  way  toward  the  clarity  of  task,  pur¬ 
pose  and  parameters  mostly  by  myself, 
I  now  had  to  talk  my  way  toward  such 
clarity  with  a  set  of  subordinates  who 
often  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  than  I  did.  Few 
were  the  tasks  that  could  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  let  alone  with  easily  identi¬ 
fied  solutions.  Most  often  we  needed 
each  other's  brains  and  experience  to 
understand  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
and  how  we  were  trying  to  do  it. 

We  also  needed  each  other  to  create 
a  common  effect — all  of  us  had  to 
align  our  portions  of  a  complex  task  to 
achieve  a  common  outcome — and  we 
had  to  do  this  over  time,  knowing  that 
conditions  were  constantly  changing, 
sometimes  very  quickly.  Timely  and 
proper  adaptation  emerged  not  only 
from  information  gained  during  bat¬ 
tlefield  circulation  but  also  from  the 
discussions  during  battle  rhythm  meet¬ 
ings  and  briefings.  The  meetings  we 
had  together  became  forums  in  which 
we  used  each  other.  One  subordinate's 
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Rebalancing  Forces 
In  Response  to  the  QDR 


problems  often  had  consequences  in 
another  subordinate's  area,  and  the  so¬ 
lution  came  as  often  from  a  third  sub¬ 
ordinate  as  it  did  from  me.  Discursive 
leadership  benefited  each  of  us  and 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  It  became 
an  important  component  of  my  ap¬ 
proach  to  delegation. 

No  one  could  have  convinced  me 
when  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
3-325  Parachute  Infantry  Battalion 
that  learning  to  delegate  tasks  to  my 
platoon  sergeant  and  squad  leaders 
would  lead  to  complex  battle  rhythm 
and  discursive  leadership.  Many  of 
you  are  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a 
career  that  seems  as  uncertain  as  mine 
did,  if  not  more  so.  Each  of  you  will 
have  to  develop  your  own  approach 
to  delegation.  I  commend  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  starting  point.  Good  luck, 
and  have  fun. 


LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Trattsition  Command-Iraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 


By  LTC  Timothy  F.  Watson 

With  the  August  2010  publication 
of  The  United  States  Army  Operat¬ 
ing  Concept  (AOC),  the  Army  has  de¬ 
fined  two  broad  operational  constructs: 
wide-area  security  and  combined  arms 
maneuver.  By  implementing  these  two 
central  ideas,  the  Army  can  end  the  de¬ 
bate  about  tailoring  forces  for  either  ir¬ 
regular  warfare  (IW)  or  major  combat 
operations  (MCO).  Provided  this  new 
framework,  the  Army  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  designate  Infantry  brigade  com¬ 
bat  teams  (IBCTs)  for  wide-area  secu¬ 
rity  operations  and  Heavy  brigade 
combat  teams  (HBCTs)  for  combined 
arms  maneuver  and  to  have  Stryker 
brigade  combat  teams  (SBCTs)  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  either,  based  on  opera¬ 
tional  requirements.  Balancing  the 
Army  to  fight  in  wide-area  security  and 
combined  arms  maneuver  frameworks 


provides  the  nation  the  greatest  range 
of  options  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  AOC  identifies  two  central 
ideas.  First,  it  defines  the  well-known 
concept  of  combined  arms  maneuver 
that  uses  all  elements  of  combat 
power  "to  achieve  physical,  temporal, 
or  psychological  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  preserve  freedom  of  action, 
and  exploit  success."  Combined  arms 
maneuver  focuses  the  force  primarily 
on  the  threat.  Next,  the  concept  ap¬ 
plies  lessons  learned  over  the  last 
decade  to  define  how  the  Army  exe¬ 
cutes  wide-area  security  "in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  military  and  civilian 
capabilities  to  deny  the  enemy  posi¬ 
tions  of  advantage;  protect  forces, 
populations,  infrastructure,  and  activ¬ 
ities;  and  consolidate  tactical  and  op¬ 
erational  gains  to  set  conditions  for 
achieving  strategic  and  policy  goals." 
In  contrast  to  being  threat-focused, 
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the  wide-area  security  construct  fo¬ 
cuses  the  force  on  a  terrain  or  popula¬ 
tion  objective.  The  AOC  avoids  tying 
either  operational  concept  to  a  specific 
type  of  conflict  such  as  IW  or  MCO. 

American  joint  forces  are  challenged 
to  prepare  units  for  operations  against 
the  spectrum  of  threats.  The  2010  Joint 
Operating  Environment  describes  how 
"the  next  quarter-century  will  chal¬ 
lenge  U.S.  joint  forces  with  threats  and 
opportunities  ranging  from  regular  and 
irregular  wars  in  remote  lands,  to  relief 
and  reconstruction  in  crisis  zones,  to 
cooperative  engagement  in  the  global 
commons."  The  most  likely  threats  are 
irregular  warfare  conflicts  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  weak  or  failed  states  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Although  these  conflicts 
may  be  highly  probable,  they  are  also 
generally  of  lesser  consequence  and 
possibly  outside  core  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Improbable,  but  poten¬ 
tially  consequential,  are  major  combat 
operations  between  peer  competitors 
or  regional  powers,  especially  as  rising 
powers  challenge  the  status  quo.  The 
United  States  must  have  appropriate 
joint  forces  to  act  when  our  national  in¬ 
terests  are  at  stake. 

The  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Re¬ 
view  (QDR)  proposes  to  rebalance 
joint  forces  to  "increase  counterinsur¬ 
gency  [COIN],  stability  operations, 
and  counterterrorism  competency  and 
capacity  in  general  purpose  forces."  In 
response  to  this  guidance,  the  U.S. 
Army  should  consider  focusing  IBCTs 
on  conducting  wide-area  security  mis¬ 
sions  currently  oriented  toward  IW 
conflicts.  Focusing  the  IBCT  on  this 
contingency  acknowledges  that  we 
may  be  entering  an  era  of  "persistent 
irregular  conflict."  At  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum,  the  Army  could  then  fo¬ 
cus  HBCTs  on  combined  arms  maneu¬ 
ver  against  regional  threats  with  peer- 
|  like  capabilities.  The  Army  maintains 
j  flexibility  with  the  SBCTs  that  could 
jbe  directed  toward  either  mission. 

When  division-  or  corps-level  opera¬ 
tions  are  required,  various  types  of 
I  brigades  provide  a  range  of  force  op¬ 
tions  to  conduct  offensive  maneuver 
while  securing  these  gains  or  control¬ 
ling  bypassed  complex  terrain.  Such 


division  of  labor  allows  the  Army  to  re¬ 
gain  and  retain  combined  arms  ma¬ 
neuver  skills  that  have  atrophied  over 
the  past  decade.  Focusing  HBCTs  on 
combined  arms  maneuver  allows  the 
Army  to  equip  and  train  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  maneuver  forces.  Soldiers  and  lead¬ 
ers  could  once  again  master  maneuver, 
gunnery,  and  other  combined  arms 
skills  and  then  share  their  experiences 
throughout  the  force.  By  rebalancing, 
the  Army  prepares  itself  to  face  the  full 
range  of  threats  and  the  possibility  of 
hybrid  conflicts  that  merge  effective 


tactics  to  target  U.S.  vulnerabilities. 
Balancing  forces  to  fight  in  wide-area 
security  and  combined  arms  maneuver 
constructs  enables  the  Army  to  provide 
teams  able  to  succeed  in  uncertain  fu¬ 
ture  conflicts. 

The  IBCT  is  particularly  well-suited 
to  perform  brigade-level  wide-area  se¬ 
curity.  Since  IBCTs  were  created  under 
the  Army  transformation  initiative, 
they  have  accomplished  such  mis¬ 
sions  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
with  few  organizational  changes.  In 
most  cases,  the  most  significant  en- 
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hancement  provided  to  IBCTs  is  the¬ 
ater-provided  equipment  such  as  mine 
resistant  ambush  protected  vehicles. 
Although  these  brigades  have  been 
conducting  wide-area  security  mis¬ 
sions,  their  subordinate  units  at  the 
company,  platoon  or  patrol  levels  have 
frequently  conducted  small-unit  com¬ 
bined  arms  maneuver.  Designating 
IBCTs  for  the  wide-area  security  mis¬ 
sion  does  not  exclude  the  brigade  from 
maneuvering;  instead,  it  recognizes 
the  inherent  mobility  and  firepower 
limitations  that  IBCTs  face  relative  to 
heavy  or  Stryker  brigades.  Without 
deviating  significantly  from  its  doctri¬ 
nal  design  and  keeping  within  the 
framework  of  wide-area  security,  the 
IBCT  could  serve  a  critical  role  in  ful¬ 
filling  two  QDR  mission  areas:  "suc¬ 
ceed  in  counterinsurgency,  stability 
and  counterterrorism  operations  [and] 
build  the  capacity  of  partner  states." 
Designating  IBCTs  for  wide-area  secu¬ 
rity  missions  allows  the  Army  to  opti¬ 
mize  the  organization  for  these  types 
of  operations  with  minimal  organiza¬ 
tional  changes,  limited  special  equip¬ 
ment  and  improved  utility  to  geo¬ 
graphic  combatant  commands. 


Focusing  on  wide-area  security  still 
requires  IBCTs  to  retain  balanced 
proficiency  in  offensive,  defensive  and 
stability  operations.  In  addition,  the 
Army  still  needs  airborne  and  air 
assault  IBCTs  capable  of  conducting 
entry  operations  to  meet  the  QDR  ob¬ 
jective  of  deterring  and  defeating  anti¬ 
access  measures.  Upon  securing  the 
lodgment  during  entry  operations,  the 
IBCT  almost  immediately  makes  the 
transition  to  wide-area  security  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  buildup  of  combat  power  to 
project  force.  For  IBCTs  to  conduct 
combined  arms  maneuver,  they  will 
almost  always  require  augmentation. 
In  the  case  of  forcible  entry,  they 
require  either  Air  Force  or  Army  air¬ 
craft,  while  for  ground  combined  arms 
maneuver,  IBCTs  require  mobility  and 
firepower  augmentation  to  keep  pace 
with  HBCTs  or  SBCTs.  Designating 
IBCTs  as  wide-area  security  forces  does 
not  cause  the  brigade  to  lose  any  capa¬ 
bilities;  instead,  it  recognizes  the  limi¬ 
tations  that  make  IBCTs  less  capable  of 
executing  combined  arms  maneuver. 

If  IBCTs  focus  on  the  wide-area  secu¬ 
rity  mission,  then  specific  guidance 
must  be  provided  to  direct  the  brigade 


to  train  for  a  range  of  conflict,  either 
IW  or  MCO.  Using  the  three-year 
model  Army  force  generation  cycle  of 
reset,  train/ready,  available,  the  IBCT 
focuses  battalions  on  baseline  full  spec¬ 
trum  operations  missions  during  the 
train/ready  period,  concluding  with  a 
combat  training  center  rotation.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  IBCT  trains  for  IW  condi¬ 
tions,  deployed  mission  requirements 
and  region-specific  skills  before  execut¬ 
ing  a  mission  rehearsal  exercise  and 
then  deploying.  All  airborne  and  air 
assault  IBCTs  would  also  need  to  con¬ 
duct  forcible-entry  exercises  on  a  cycli¬ 
cal  basis  to  retain  proficiency.  As 
demonstrated,  IBCTs  could  focus  on 
wide-area  security  without  losing  the 
capacity  to  perform  specific  combined 
arms  maneuver  missions. 

Some  studies — including  Andrew 
Krepinevich's  The  Future  ofU.S.  Ground  | 
Forces  and  articles  such  as  Frank  Hoff¬ 
man's  "Striking  a  Balance:  Posturing  , 
the  Future  Force  for  COIN  and  Con¬ 
ventional  Warfare" — posit  that  the 
Army  should  bifurcate  forces  accord¬ 
ing  to  IW  and  MCO  threats.  The  Army 
could  accomplish  the  intent  of  focusing 
the  force  for  likely  missions  without  de- 
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"The  first  thing  we  need,  Herr  Gutenberg,  is  an  acronym  list." 


signing  forces  limited  to  a  narrow 
theme  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  In  or¬ 
der  to  cover  the  widest  range  of  contin¬ 
gencies,  the  "utility  infielder"  solution 
that  Hoffman  proposes  generates  the 
most  options.  The  Army  can  best  adapt 
to  this  challenge  through  a  division  of 
labor  between  the  two  operational  con¬ 
structs.  This  allows  leaders  to  become 
experts  in  both  wide-area  security  and 
combined  arms  maneuver  within  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  brigades. 

Just  as  the  Armor  and  Infantry 
branches  currently  execute,  branches 
must  manage  the  professional  devel¬ 
opment  of  officers  and  NCOs  by  rotat¬ 
ing  personnel  between  HBCTs,  SBCTs 
and  IBCTs.  This  already  occurs  for  in¬ 
fantry  and  armor  officers  as  well  as  all 
infantry  soldiers  since  the  military  op¬ 
erational  specialties  were  combined.  If 
IBCTs  are  more  likely  to  deploy,  then 
deployment  equity  will  be  another 


factor  in  rotation  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  brigades.  Ultimately,  the 
Army  must  prevent  the  service  from 
bifurcation  between  IW  and  MCO 
forces  while  providing  the  forces  to 
execute  (likely)  wide-area  security  IW 
missions  and  (less  likely,  but  gravely 
consequential)  combined  arms  ma¬ 
neuver  in  MCO  conditions. 

Given  the  design,  capabilities  and 
current  focus  of  its  IBCTs,  the  U.S. 
Army  should  adapt  these  brigades  for 
wide-area  security  missions  in  IW  con¬ 
flicts  to  fulfill  the  QDR  rebalancing  ob¬ 
jective.  Taking  this  action  allows  the 
Army  to  rebalance  forces  and  provide 
greater  utility  to  the  nation  and  geo¬ 
graphic  combatant  commanders.  Des¬ 
ignating  brigades  to  focus  on  different 
missions  achieves  this  goal  and  allows 
units  to  prepare  for  the  missions  that 
they  are  most  likely  to  conduct.  Equally 


important,  specializing  brigades  allows 
soldiers  and  leaders  to  become  experts 
in  the  two  styles  of  fighting  and  then  to 
share  this  expertise  throughout  the 
Army  as  they  move  between  assign¬ 
ments. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are 
those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  official  policy  or  position  of  the 
Army,  Department  of  Defense  or  U.S. 
Government. 


LTC  Timothy  F.  Watson  is  a  Senior 
Service  College  Fellozv  at  the  Harvard 
Kennedy  School.  Previously,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  a  seizior  task  force  observer- 
controller  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Train¬ 
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commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  4th  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment,  at  Fort  Polk  and  de¬ 
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full  spectrum  counterinsurgency  oper¬ 
ations. 


The  Army’s  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program: 

To  Wither  or  to  Improve? 


By  LTC  Daniel  E.  Mouton 

The  U.S.  Army  has  established  an 
admirable  foreign  area  officer 
(FAO)  program  with  a  commendable 
goal:  to  create  officers  who  "combine 
professional  military  skills  with  re¬ 
gional  expertise,  language  competency 
and  military-political  awareness."  In 
theory,  these  skilled  officers  would 
serve  the  Army  in  a  variety  of  impor¬ 
tant  and  sensitive  positions  on  high- 
level  staffs,  as  attaches  in  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassies  and  as  advisors  to  foreign 
militaries. 

In  support  of  the  program's  goal, 
the  Army  has  made  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  over  the  past  few  decades. 
For  example,  it  enables  graduate  edu¬ 
cation,  language  training  and  regional 
immersion  for  FAOs.  As  a  result,  fully 
trained  FAOs — with  balanced  acade¬ 
mic,  linguistic  and  operational  skills — 
have  become  essential  staff  members. 
The  lack  of  planning  to  sustain  FAOs, 
however,  causes  a  loss  of  capability  in 
the  population.  Without  attention  to 
maintaining  the  operational  and  lin¬ 


guistic  skills  of  its  FAOs,  the  Army 
will  squander  a  strategic  asset. 

To  be  relevant  to  a  senior  staff  or  a 
foreign  military,  an  Army  FAO  must 
combine  competencies  in  Army  and 
joint  operations  with  cultural  and  lan¬ 
guage  skills  suitable  for  diverse  inter¬ 
national  environments.  The  reality  of 
the  FAO  program,  however,  is  that  it 
does  not  often  produce  officers  who  are 
able  to  maintain  these  skills.  Currently, 
most  officers  recruited  into  the  FAO 
program  lack  operational  experience 
following  company-level  command  at 
around  the  eighth  year  of  service.  After 
three  to  five  years  of  FAO  training, 
these  officers  possess  a  basic  level  of 
language  fluency,  a  civilian  master's 
degree  and  travel  /living  experience  in 
their  assigned  region.  These  same  offi¬ 
cers  have  now  lost  three  to  five  years  of 
important  tactical  and  operational  ex¬ 
perience,  however.  Furthermore,  upon 
completion  of  training,  most  FAOs  re¬ 
port  to  mandated  assignments  in  the 
Pentagon,  geographic  combatant  com¬ 
mands  or  U.S.  Embassies.  These  assign¬ 
ments,  which  typically  last  for  three 


years,  add  to  the  time  away  from  oper¬ 
ational  units,  making  FAOs  even  less 
relevant. 

Unfortunately,  when  they  return 
from  nonoperational  assignments, 
FAOs  often  lack  the  opportunity  to 
bring  skill-specific  operational  experi¬ 
ence  to  U.S.  Army  units.  Although 
brigade-and-above  deployed  head¬ 
quarters  would  benefit  from  a  foreign 
area  operations  and  planning  officer, 
there  are  no  permanent  positions 
in  these  headquarters.  Instead,  FAOs 
deploy  in  a  haphazard  manner  as 
individual  augmentees  to  deployed 
headquarters.  Often,  these  augmentee 
officer  assignments  have  been  more  a 
matter  of  chance  than  a  deliberative 
process  of  assigning  the  appropriately 
skilled  officer  to  a  position.  Moreover, 
many  units  receive  FAOs  whose  skills 
are  imperfectly  relevant  to  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  instances  of  non- 
Arabic-speaking  FAOs  serving  in  Iraq 
on  military  transition  teams  or  as  staff 
officers  at  a  headquarters.  A  well- 
rounded  Army  officer  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  language  and  cultural  skills 
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would  serve  as  an  essential  enabler  in 
a  deployed  headquarters  or  on  a  tran¬ 
sition  team.  Due  to  staffing  shortfalls, 
however,  which  persist  more  than 
nine  years  after  9/11,  it  is  still  easier  to 
get  a  non-Arabic  (or  non-Pashto  or 
non-Urdu)  foreign  language  speaker 
to  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  than  an  officer 
with  the  most  appropriate  skills. 

Notably,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army's  FAO  assignment  policy  only 
requires  a  100  percent  fill  rate  for  vali¬ 
dated  FAO  positions  in  certain  head¬ 
quarters.  The  100  percent  fill  rate  does 
not  require  the  exact  FAO  specialty, 
however.  Thus  a  100  percent  fill-rate 
organization  like  U.S.  Central  Com¬ 
mand  may  receive  100  percent  Middle 
East-experienced  FAOs,  but  due  to 
staffing  shortages,  there  may  be  few 
remaining  officers  to  fill  transition 
teams,  augmentee  taskings,  or  other 
validated  billets  in  Iraq  or  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Often,  Latin  America-  or  Asia- 
specific  FAOs  support  deployments 
that  are  arguably  more  appropriate 
for  a  Middle  East  specialist. 

In  the  meantime,  the  staffing  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  be  improving. 
For  all  of  the  officers  between  year 
groups  1996  and  2001,  the  FAO  branch 
is  short  approximately  260  officers. 
Furthermore,  a  recent  staffing  review 
of  the  numbers  of  accessed  FAOs  com¬ 
pared  with  enduring  requirements 
(that  is,  those  not  connected  to  Iraq  or 
Afghanistan  deployments)  revealed 
that  many  year  groups  were  below  50 
percent  strength.  As  a  further  reminder 
that  the  Army  is  still  adapting  to  the 
post-9/ 11  world,  two  of  the  most  criti¬ 
cally  short  FAO  regions  are  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East/North  Africa  and  South  Asia. 
Arguably,  both  areas  should  have  an 
excess  of  capacity,  so  that  both  perma¬ 
nent  positions  and  deployment  op¬ 
portunities  correlate  with  the  Army's 
officer  talent  pool  as  well  as  national 
security  requirements. 

Recently,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  allowed  midcareer  FAOs  to  com¬ 
pete  on  the  annual  command  selection 
list  (CSL)  for  command  of  military 
transition  teams  (MiTTs) — advisors  to 
Iraqi  or  Afghan  units.  This  opportunity 
would  grant  great  operational  rele¬ 
vancy  and  experience  to  the  FAO  com¬ 


munity.  During  the  2010  CSL  board, 
381  FAOs  were  eligible  to  compete;  af¬ 
ter  eliminating  noncompetitive  candi¬ 
dates,  only  three  officers — less  than  1 
percent  of  the  available  pool — were  se¬ 
lected  for  MiTT  command.  Since  the 
Army  CSL  selection  rate  is  exponen¬ 
tially  greater  for  non-FAOs,  the  board 
results  suggest  two  conclusions:  One  is 
that  the  seasoned  FAO  population  lacks 
the  kind  of  operational  experiences  that 
both  pervade  the  post-9/ 11  Army  and 
are  valued  by  selection  boards;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  the  selection  board  and  the 
Army  as  a  whole  lack  the  appropriate 
guidance  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  as  to  how  the  FAO  career  path 
can  serve  the  Army's  requirements. 
Consequently,  the  recent  board  results 
suggest  that  greater  senior  leader  inter¬ 
est  and  a  more  aggressive  pairing  of 
FAOs  with  skill-specific  deployments 
would  inject  a  needed  infusion  of  mis¬ 
sion  relevancy  into  the  FAO  corps. 

Army  officers  who  enter  the  FAO 
program  receive  tremendous  initial 
language  training.  The  training  is  good 
enough  for  these  officer  trainees  to  de¬ 
ploy  to  their  regions  and  actively  take 
part  in  negotiations  or  integrate  into  a 
foreign  military.  Many  FAOs,  however, 
reach  the  height  of  their  language  abil¬ 
ity  when  they  complete  this  initial  lan¬ 
guage  training  at  the  Defense  Lan¬ 
guage  Institute  (DLI).  Since  the  Army 
lacks  an  institutional  language-sustain¬ 
ment  program  for  its  FAOs,  these  offi¬ 
cers  are  unable  to  improve  on,  let  alone 
maintain,  the  baseline  language  ability 
that  they  achieved  during  the  six  to  18 
months  of  language  immersion  at  DLI. 
Unless  an  FAO  learns  a  commonly 
spoken  and  easily  practiced  language, 
such  as  Spanish,  or  works  within  the 
intelligence  community,  there  is  no 
easy  path  for  further  language  training 
after  initial  entry  into  the  FAO  pro¬ 
gram.  The  service's  expectation  is  that 
officers  will  conduct  sustainment  train¬ 
ing  and  language  advancement  on 
their  own. 

This  practice  misunderstands  the 
nature  of  language,  however.  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  a  means  of  communication, 
requires  a  two-way  transfer  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  most  effective  way  to 
train,  improve  in  and  learn  a  language 


is  through  communicating  with  a 
speaker  who  both  possesses  greater 
ability  in  that  language  and  under¬ 
stands  how  to  teach  it.  Thus  with  ex¬ 
tended  assignments  away  from  a  re¬ 
gion  and  without  planned  retraining 
through  DLI  or  alternate  language  im¬ 
mersion  programs,  these  officers  will 
inevitably  lose  much  of  their  baseline  ; 
language  ability.  [Editor's  note:  In  De¬ 
cember,  DLI  stood  up  a  language  train-  ! 
ing  detachment  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  j 
that  will,  in  part,  support  follow-on 
language  training.] 

To  improve  the  FAO  program,  the 
Army  should  consider  the  following 
recommendations.  First,  increase  re¬ 
gion-specific  deployment  opportunities 
for  FAOs  with  units  conducting  either 
exercises  or  operations.  For  instance, 
FAOs  assigned  to  Pacific  Command 
need  to  spend  time  supporting  units  in 
either  Korea  or  the  Philippines,  or  units 
that  deploy  to  major  regional  exercises 
such  as  Exercise  Cobra  Gold  in  Thai¬ 
land.  This  model  is  even  easier  to  fol¬ 
low  for  Middle  East  FAOs,  who  would 
deploy  to  Iraq  as  part  of  Operation 
New  Dawn,  or  South  Asia  FAOs,  who 
would  deploy  to  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom.  If  an  FAO  cannot  deploy  to 
an  operation  within  his  region,  he 
needs  meaningful  staff  assignments  at 
the  division  or  corps  level  in  support  of 
Operation  New  Dawn  or  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom. 

The  second  recommendation  con¬ 
cerns  language  sustainment.  There  are 
some  successful  models  to  follow.  The 
State  Department,  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  and  the  Defense  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  fund  regular  language- 
sustainment  training  for  their  career 
members.  Thus  FAOs  could  rotate 
through  some  of  the  preestablished  - 
U.S.  government  training  locations. 
Another  alternative  is  to  allow  FAOs 
to  train  at  language  facilities  located 
in  the  region.  For  example.  Foreign 
Service  officers  assigned  to  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassies  can  study  a  language  at  a  local 
language  program.  Scores  of  U.S.  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  students 
master  Arabic  at  Middle  Eastern  uni¬ 
versities  every  year;  there  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  many  compelling  reasons 
to  prevent  FAOs  from  following  a 
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Currently  flying  combat  missions  on  both  manned  and  unmanned  aircraft,  Lynx  SAR  provides  photo- 
graphic-quality  images  through  all  weather,  in  daylight  or  total  darkness,  detecting  time-sensitive 
targets  and  changes  on  the  ground. 


Lynx’s  broad-area  GMTI  scanning  capability  detects  threats  in  real-time,  automatically  cross-cuing 
to  the  aircraft’s  optical  payload  for  target  identification.  Ground  forces  depend  on  Lynx  SAR/GMTI 
to  counter  the  threat. 


THREAT  COUNTERED 
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Lynx  SAR/GMTI 


Airborne  Radar  Antenna  Threat  Device 
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Detecting  and  defeating  improvised  explosive  devices  (lEDs)  is  one  of  today’s  most  urgent  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  (ISR)  requirements.  General  Atomics  Aeronautical 
Systems’  Lynx  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar/Ground  Moving  Target  Indicator  (SAR/GMTI)  locates 
disturbances  that  point  to  potential  I  ED  threats  and  provides  early  threat  warning  to  ground  forces. 


Radar  Image 


similar  path.  In  addition,  these  loca¬ 
tions  have  a  number  of  useful  advan¬ 
tages  in  that  they  are  very  low  cost  in 
comparison  with  U.S.  schools,  and 
they  allow  an  FAO  to  cultivate  greater 
cultural  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  final  point  is  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Army  were  to  as¬ 
sign  core,  operational  missions  to  its 
FAO  community.  Through  their  vari¬ 
ous  assignments,  FAOs  can  become 
involved  in  a  number  of  diverse  but 
important  activities  such  as  human  in¬ 


telligence  collection,  high-value  target 
selection,  political-military  estimates, 
policy  work,  security  assistance  in 
support  of  foreign  internal  defense, 
civil-affairs  functions  and  psychologi¬ 
cal-operations  messaging.  The  need 
for  a  core  mission  assignment  raises  an 
obvious  comparison  to  the  Army's 
Special  Forces  (SF)  model,  in  which  a 
junior  captain,  from  any  basic  branch, 
becomes  an  SF  officer  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  SF  Qualification  Course. 
Again,  it  would  be  helpful  if  there 
were  guidance  as  to  whether  FAOs 


would  assume  an  operational  skill  set, 
which  would  be  valued  across  the 
Army,  or  if  they  would  continue  to  be¬ 
long  to  their  basic  branches. 

If  FAOs  were  to  remain  a  part  of 
their  basic  branches,  however,  these 
officers  would  benefit  from  returning 
to  their  original  branches  for  some 
form  of  retraining.  This  retraining 
could  follow  a  pattern  similar  to  the 
precommand  orientation  courses  that 
branches  provide  to  senior  officers 
who  have  spent  several  years  outside 
of  their  branch  while  serving  on  major 
staffs.  An  orientation  course  should 
cover  major  changes  in  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  branch-specific  and  unit  tactics, 
and  doctrinal  changes.  If  the  various 
Army  branches  are  unable  to  absorb 
the  costs  of  retraining  officers,  the 
combatant  commands  may  consider 
funding  branch  retraining  of  officers 
reporting  to  U.S.  Embassies.  Regular 
orientation  will  be  particularly  valu¬ 
able  to  officers  who  serve  as  security 
assistance  officers  in  foreign  em¬ 
bassies  in  support  of  a  host-nation 
military.  These  militaries  expect  these 
U.S.  officers  to  provide  advice  on 
weapons-system  acquisition  as  well  as 
doctrinal  developments.  Regardless  of 
how  this  occurs,  an  operationally  cur¬ 
rent  FAO  would  be  invaluable  to  our 
regional  security  strategies  and  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation  goals  as  outlined  in 
the  guidance  for  employment  of  the  1 
force  and  the  combatant  commands' 
theater  campaign  plans. 

The  Army  has  come  a  long  way  in 
establishing  a  professional  FAO  pro¬ 
gram  that  supports  service  and  joint 
requirements.  It  must  refocus  the  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  and  provide  the  guid¬ 
ance,  assignments  and  resources  to 
make  the  program  more  relevant  to- 
the  ongoing  operations  in  which  our 
military  is  engaged. 

ETC  Daniel  E.  Mouton  has  worked  as 
the  equipping,  training  and  plans  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Office  of  Military  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Yemen  since  September  2010. 
A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  he  previously  served  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus  dur¬ 
ing  his  time  as  commander  of  Central 
Command. 


You’ve  defended  our  nation. 
Now  defend  the  right  of  every  child  to  learn. 

Military  leaders  are  becoming  urban  school  district  leaders  with  the  help 
of  The  Broad  Superintendents  Academy. 

Effective  leadership,  strategic  thinking,  and  a  focus  on  results  are  as 
critical  in  public  education  as  they  are  in  the  Army.  A  background  in 
education  is  not  required  -  courage  and  vision  are. 

Visit  our  web  site  or  email  military@broadcenter.org  to  learn  more. 

The  Academy  is  designed  for  general  officers  and  colonels  who  are 
looking  for  meaningful  post-military  careers. 
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Brigadier  General  Anthony  Tata  (U.S.  Army,  retired) 
Superintendent.  Wake  County  Public  School  System,  N.C. 
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I  By  GEN  Martin 

WWW 


H 


n  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  ARMY  over  the  past 


several  months.  I've  dis¬ 


cussed  Training  and  Doctrine  Command's 
campaign  of  learning  and  our  ongoing  efforts 


to  improve  and  adapt  as  an  Army  based  on 


lessons  learned  both  from  history 
and  our  experiences  over  the  last  decade  of 
war.  I've  described  several  important  con¬ 


ceptual  and  doctrinal  changes  that  we  arej 
making  in  the  Army  as  a  result  of  this  ef¬ 


fort.  I've  also  asserted  that  these  changes  are  an  impor¬ 


tant  first  step  to  build  the  future  force  but  are  not  yet  institutionalized  in  our 
doctrine  and  in  our  training — they  do  not  yet  "pervade  the  force."  So  the  hard 
work  begins  for  us  as  an  Army.  We  must  determine  how  these  ideas  will  drive 
our  leader  development,  our  organizational  design,  and  our  materiel  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 


U.S.  Army/SGT  Cooper  T.  Cash 


further  elaborating  on  the  central  idea  behind  our  newly 
published  concepts. 

The  central  idea  within  The  Army  Operating  Concept  is 
that  success  in  the  future  security  environment  requires 
Army  forces  capable  of  defeating  enemies  and  establish¬ 
ing  conditions  necessary  to  achieve  national  objectives  us¬ 
ing  combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security  to 
seize,  retain  and  exploit  the  initiative  as  part  of  full  spec¬ 
trum  operations.  These  two  activities  are  neither  separate 
nor  separable.  We  must  be  able  to  execute  both — and  often 
simultaneously — within  the  context  of  joint,  interagency, 
intergovernmental  and  multinational  efforts.  In  addition, 

to  accomplish  these  two  activities  and 
provide  forces  capable  of  achieving 
speed  of  action,  of  identifying  and  ex¬ 
ploiting  opportunities,  and  of  protect¬ 
ing  against  unanticipated  dangers, 
we  need  forces  capable  of  exercising 
mission  command  by  decentralizing 
authority  to  act  faster  than  the  enemy. 
So  let  me  share  some  considerations 
on  how  these  foundational  concepts 
and  emerging  doctrine  must  influ¬ 
ence  our  thinking  about  how  we  will 
operate  in  the  future. 

First,  our  forces  must  be  able  to  op¬ 
erate  in  a  decentralized  manner  to 
conduct  and  sustain  operations  from 
and  across  extended  distances.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  the  tenets  of  mission  command,  commanders 
consider  the  experience  and  competence  of  subordinate 
leaders  and  units,  and  their  ability  to  integrate  additional 
forces,  enablers  and  partner  capabilities.  They  then  orga¬ 
nize  command  structures  and  empower  decisions  as  far 
down  the  chain  of  command  as  practical  to  conduct  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  decentralized  manner  and  ensure  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  action.  Consistent  with  mission  com¬ 
mand,  commanders  apply  design  as  part  of  the  operations 
process  to  understand  complex,  ill-structured  problems 
and  develop  a  clear  concept  of  the  operation.  This  concept 
allocates  resources  and  guides  the  actions  of  subordinates 
to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  mission  within  the  com¬ 
mander's  intent. 

Second,  commanders  seek  to  "empower  the  edge"  by 
pushing  capabilities  to  the  lowest  level  appropriate  for  a 
particular  mission.  Commanders  at  lower  echelons  require 
access  to  a  wide  array  of  capabilities  (Army,  joint,  intera¬ 
gency,  intergovernmental  and  multinational)  to  confront 
and  solve  complex  problems.  Army  forces  communicate 
with  and  integrate  interagency,  intergovernmental  and 
multinational  partner  capabilities  at  the  lowest  practical 
echelon.  In  addition,  Army  leaders  understand  both  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  limitations  of  partners  in  order  to  integrate 
them  effectively  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  opera¬ 
tions.  They  must  also  be  able  to  work  collaboratively  when 
necessary  to  leverage  the  capabilities  of  those  actors  who 
operate  outside  their  direct  authority  and  control. 


GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  is  the  commanding  general,  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  Previously,  he  served 
as  acting  commander,  U.S.  Central  Command,  and  comman¬ 
der,  Multi-National  Security  Transition  Command-Iraq.  A 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  he  holds  master's  de¬ 
grees  in  English,  military  art  and  science,  and  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  strategic  studies. 


As  I  make  my  way  around  the  Army  and  speak  with  our 
great  young  men  and  women  in  uniform,  it's  clear  that 
they  understand  the  challenges  we  face.  They  expect  that 
we  will  commit  the  necessary  attention  and  resources  to 
ensure  that  we  win  the  fights  we're  in.  Ensuring  that  our 
soldiers  receive  the  best  training,  education  and  equipment 
to  prevail  in  today's  conflicts  will  always  be  our  priority. 
We  also  have  an  obligation  to  our  soldiers  and  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  however,  to  prepare  our  Army  for  uncertainty — the 
challenge  around  the  corner  that  we  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  to  face.  This  is  why  we  must  establish  a  con¬ 
ceptual  foundation  that  is  coherent  and  provides  the  build¬ 


ing  blocks  to  prepare  our  Army  for  what's  next.  As  I've 
previously  articulated  when  discussing  The  Army  Operat¬ 
ing  Concept,  we  have  an  obligation  to  connect  our  concepts 
and  doctrine  in  such  a  way  that  they  provide  the  necessary 
framework  to  build  the  force  we  need  for  the  future.  That 
is  why  I've  encouraged  our  Army  to  step  away  from  defin¬ 
ing  ourselves  against  what  an  adversary  might  do  to  us — 
regular,  irregular,  insurgency,  major  combat — and  focus  in¬ 
stead  on  the  two  principal  operational  competencies  we 
must  provide  for  joint  force  commanders:  wide-area  secu¬ 
rity  and  combined  arms  maneuver.  In  so  doing,  we  begin 
to  build  a  coherent  narrative  about  the  capabilities  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  confront  the  uncertain  challenges  that  lie 
ahead. 

Throughout  this  series  of  articles,  we've  reflected  on 
what  we've  learned  and  how  we  must  adapt  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.  In  this  final  article  summarizing  our  campaign  of 
learning,  I'd  like  to  offer  some  considerations  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to  cultivate  a  culture  of  learning  through¬ 
out  our  Army.  Before  I  do  that,  let  me  set  the  context  by 
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MISSION  READY  SET.  GO. 

A  Case  for  Rugged...  As  a  mobile  clamshell  or  tablet,  VT  Miltope's  new  RCLC-1  rugged  convertible  laptop  is  mission-ready 
in  any  form.  The  RCLC-1  is  an  integral  part  of  the  MSD-V3  program  developed  for  the  U.S.  Army's  At-Platform  Automatic  Test 
Systems  (APATS)  Integrated  Family  of  Test  Equipment  (IFTE).  Our  family  of  HARD  WEAR  sets  the  standard  for  rugged  military 
computing.  Built  rugged  down  to  their  core  processors,  our  products  improve  warfighter's  ability  to  perform  maintenance 
missions  in  extreme  environments  and  challenging  tactical  conditions.  The  VT  Miltope  Family...  mission-ready  in  the  hangar, 
on  the  flightline,  or  on  the  move.  MILTOPE  COM 


0  VT  Miltope 

A  company  of  VT  Systems 


Third,  commanders  empha¬ 
size  continuous  reconnaissance 
to  gather  information  on  which 
they  base  plans,  decisions  and 
orders.  Effective  reconnaissance 
requires  persistent  vigilance,  the 
ability  to  fight  for  information  in 
close  contact  with  populations 
and  enemies,  and  available  re¬ 
serves  to  reinforce  units  once 
they  gain  contact  with  the  en¬ 
emy.  In  this  regard,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  the  warfighting  func¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  the  tactical 
task  of  surveillance,  and  the  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  reconnaissance  op¬ 
erations.  Recognition  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  these  terms — 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  re¬ 
connaissance — stands  in  contrast 
to  current  practice,  which  col¬ 
lapses  the  terms  into  the  acro¬ 
nym  ISR,  thereby  diluting  their 
unique  meaning.  We  must  also 
examine  closely  how  well  the 
Army  is  organized  to  conduct 
effective  reconnaissance  and  se¬ 
curity  operations  at  the  corps, 
division  and  brigade  combat 
team  levels  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  to  doctrine,  or¬ 
ganizational  design  training  and 
leader  development. 

Fourth,  the  success  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  force  requires  effective  in¬ 
tegration  of  land,  sea,  air,  space  and  cyber  operations. 
We've  come  a  long  way  and  accomplished  much  in  this  re¬ 
gard  over  the  past  10  years,  but  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Such  integration  is  necessary  to  expand  the  operational 
reach  of  future  forces  and  enable  them  to  operate  success¬ 
fully  over  wide  areas  while  securing  extended  lines  of 
communication  against  hybrid  threats.  We  should  seek  to 
establish  and  develop  habitual  relationships  to  gain  a 
common  understanding  of  our  capabilities  so  that  we  can 
overwhelm  the  enemy  with  disciplined  and  discriminate 
force. 

Fifth,  prevailing  in  the  21st-century  security  environment 
with  our  joint  partners  requires  Army  forces  to  simultane¬ 
ously  inform  allies,  partners,  and  indigenous  populations 
while  influencing  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  adversaries. 
Army  forces  inform  the  American  public  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ers,  allies,  partners,  and  foreign  publics  to  inform  decision 
making,  strengthen  mutual  trust,  achieve  unity  of  effort 
and  establish  favorable  conditions  to  sustain  support  for 
operations.  Army  leaders  and  soldiers  also  inform  indige¬ 
nous  populations  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Army  operations. 


combat  disinformation,  isolate 
adversaries  from  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  build  relationships  to 
gain  trust  and  support.  At  the  : 
same  time,  Army  forces  influ-  : 
ence  adversaries  and  potential  j 
partners  to  bring  about  changes 
in  behavior  or  attitude  consis¬ 
tent  with  military  and  political  I 
objectives. 

Sixth,  commanders  build  co¬ 
hesive  units  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  demands  of  com¬ 
bat.  Leaders  prepare  their  units 
to  fight  and  adapt  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  uncertainty.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  operations.  Army  forces 
and  leaders  always  exhibit 
moral  behavior  while  making 
critical,  time-sensitive  decisions 
under  pressure.  At  higher  eche¬ 
lons,  we  seek  to  synchronize 
the  training,  readiness,  and  de¬ 
ployment  cycles  of  corps,  divi¬ 
sions,  and  lower-echelon  units 
to  build  cohesive  teams,  men¬ 
tor  subordinate  leaders  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  level  of  trust  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  decentral¬ 
ized  execution.  Commanders 
also  adapt  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions  and  "build  in"  flexibility 
that  allows  them  to  disaggre¬ 
gate  and  reaggregate  capabili¬ 
ties  as  the  situation  dictates. 
This  is  particularly  critical  when 
leaders  are  planning  operations  in  a  complex  and  fluid  op¬ 
erating  environment  that  requires  units  to  seamlessly,  and 
often  rapidly,  change  from  wide-area  security  to  combined 
arms  maneuver  as  the  situation  demands. 

Finally,  to  enable  all  of  these  actions,  we  must  conduct 
effective  transitions.  A  senior  leader  once  told  me  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  general  officers  to  manage  transitions. 
Given  the  complex  nature  of  the  security  environment  and 
the  fact  that  we've  deliberately  pushed  responsibility  and 
capability  to  the  edge,  managing  transitions  is  now  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  leaders  at  all  levels.  We  must  develop  lead¬ 
ers  who  understand  both  the  "art"  and  the  "science"  of 
managing  transitions. 

Our  Army  is  capable  of  doing  a  lot  of  things,  and  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  do  whatever  the  nation  asks.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  future  armed  conflict  requires  the  Army  to  sustain 
the  expertise  we've  developed  in  wide-area  security,  rekin¬ 
dle  our  expertise  in  combined  arms  maneuver,  and  de¬ 
velop  leaders  who  understand  and  embrace  operational 
adaptability.  We  need  to  win,  learn,  focus,  adapt  and  win 
again  on  a  continuing  cycle.  ^ 


Success  in  future  armed  conflict 
requires  the  Army  to  sustain  the 
expertise  we've  developed  in  wide- 


area  security ,  rekindle  our  expertise 
in  combined  arms  maneuver,  and 
develop  leaders  who  understand 
and  embrace  operational  adapta¬ 
bility.  We  need  to  win,  learn, 
focus,  adapt  and  win  again  on 
a  continuing  cycle. 
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he  United  States  and  other  major  military 
powers  are  well  prepared  to  fight  on  land,  at 
sea,  in  the  air  and  even  in  space.  Now  countries 
must  consider  the  prospect  of  combat  in  a  fifth  do¬ 
main:  cyberspace.  It's  unfamiliar,  and  it's 
frightening. 


"Cyber  war"  was  not  even  part  of  our 
lexicon  20  years  ago,  and  governments  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  what  exactly  it  might  mean.  Different 
ideas  of  the  cyber  danger  around  the  world  show  that 
countries  vary  in  the  way  they  perceive  their  own  vulnera¬ 
bilities.  In  advanced  industrial  democracies — with  power, 
telecommunications,  transportation,  finance  and  all  other 
systems  deeply  dependent  on  data  networking — it  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  a  disruption  of  computer  infrastructure 
could  cripple  a  society.  In  less  developed,  less  networked 
and  more  insecure  countries,  however,  the  cyber  battle- 
space  may  be  associated  more  with  politics  than  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  Internet's  explosive  spread  means  that  people  can 


connect  and  communicate  far  more  easily,  exchange  ideas, 
provoke  each  other  and  mobilize  for  action.  "Traditionally 
reserved  and  unresponsive  governments  appear  shell¬ 
shocked  by  this  powerful  technology,"  said  a  U.S.  diplo¬ 
mat  with  years  of  negotiating  experience.  "It  enables  coali¬ 
tions  of  citizens  to  challenge  them  for  the  first  time." 

Mindful  in  their  own  ways  of  all  the  cyber  threats,  gov- 

a 


ernments  are  seeking  new  international  agreements.  There 
is  interest,  for  example,  in  applying  the  law  of  armed  con¬ 
flict,  reflecting  more  than  100  years  of  legal  thinking  and 
war  experience,  to  cyberspace.  Another  idea  is  to  bring  the 
idea  of  arms  control  to  the  cyber  domain,  with  the  goal  of 
drafting  accords  under  which  governments  voluntarily 
agree  to  constraints  on  the  development  of  their  own  cyber 
capabilities  and  promise  to  behave  in  cyberspace. 

While  peace  accords  and  disarmament  agreements  are 
attractive,  democracies  have  reason  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  this  area,  precisely  because  of  differences  in  the  way  cy¬ 
ber  attacks  are  being  defined  in  international  forums.  Rus- 
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sia,  which  for  more  than  a  decade  has  been  promoting  a  and  intelligence.  It's  all  coming  together  at  this  little 
global  cyber  arms-control  agreement,  would  like  to  crimi-  point." 
nalize  what  Soviet  diplomats  once  called  "ideological  ag¬ 
gression,"  and  the  Russian  view  is  shared  by  China  and  al-  Information  War:  The  Russian  View 

lied  governments,  especially  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Russia  launched  its  cyber  arms-control  initiative  at  the 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  cyber  arms  accord  has  been  inter-  United  Nations  in  1998  with  a  resolution  calling  on  U.N. 
preted  in  some  countries  as  justifying  states  to  develop  "international  prin- 

expanded  governmental  control  over  By  Tom  Gjelten  ciples"  that  would  help  combat  what 

the  Internet.  it  called  information  terrorism.  The 

The  question  is:  Which  view  of  "cyber  peace"  will  pre-  Russian  resolution  noted  that  new  information  technolo- 
vail?  Does  it  mean  protection  against  the  destruction  of  gies  offered  opportunities  for  "the  further  development  of 
civilian  infrastructure  that  would  result  from  an  all-out  cy-  civilization,"  but  could  also  be  used  "for  purposes  that  are 
ber  war?  Or  might  it  mean  increased  governmental  control  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  maintaining  interna- 
of  Internet  communications  to  ensure  that  politically  prob-  tional  stability  and  security  and  may  adversely  affect  the 
lematic  content  is  kept  to  a  minimum  or  removed  entirely?  security  of  States." 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  geopolitical  battles  of  The  Russians  introduced  similarly  worded  resolutions 
our  time,"  said  a  Western  official  who  follows  Internet  de-  annually  thereafter.  The  word  cyber  never  appeared  in  any 
velopments  closely  but  keeps  a  low  profile.  "This  is  of  the  resolutions,  even  after  it  became  a  widely  used  term, 
ground  zero  for  global  diplomacy,  national  security  work  The  Russian  concern  was  "information  security,"  a  concept 
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under  which  words  might  be  seen  as  weapons.  The  idea 
that  information  transmitted  via  the  Internet  could  threaten 
the  "stability"  of  states  appealed  in  particular  to  authoritar¬ 
ian  regimes,  and  in  the  coming  years  the  cosponsors  for  the 
Russian  resolution  included  such  countries  as  Belarus, 
Burma,  China,  Cuba,  Turkmenistan,  Vietnam  and  Zim¬ 
babwe. 

In  an  effort  to  win  the  broadest  possible  support  at  the 
U.N.,  the  Russians  agreed  every  year  to  amendments  that 
softened  their  resolutions,  but  Russian  officials  made  their 
views  clear  in  supplementary  reports  and  government 
statements.  Three  experts  from  the  Russian  Ministry  of  De¬ 


fense,  writing  in  2007  for  the  United  Nations'  disarmament 
journal,  argued  that  an  "information  campaign"  directed 
by  one  country  against  another  could,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  be  classified  as  "aggression"  and  therefore  was  il¬ 
legal  under  the  United  Nations  charter.  "Almost  any  infor¬ 
mation  operation  with  a  psychological  basis,"  they  wrote, 
"implemented  in  peacetime  with  respect  to  another  state, 
would  qualify  as  intervention  in  its  domestic  affairs.  Even 
good  intentions,  such  as  the  advancement  of  democracy,  can¬ 
not  justify  such  operations"  (emphasis  added). 

In  venues  where  the  Russians  felt  more  confident,  they 
were  even  bolder.  In  August  2009,  the  six  member  states  of 
the  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization  (SCO) — Russia, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan  and  China — 
approved  a  Russian-drafted  agreement  that  cited  the  Russ¬ 
ian  U.N.  resolution  and  elaborated  on  it.  The  SCO  accord  de¬ 
fined  information  war  in  part  as  a  "confrontation  between  two 
or  more  states  in  the  information  space  aimed  at  ...  under¬ 
mining  political,  economic  and  social  systems  [or]  mass  psy¬ 
chologic  [sic]  brainwashing  to  destabilize  society  and  state." 
Among  the  "security  threats"  described  in  the  agreement 
was  the  dissemination  of  information  harmful  to  the  "spiri- 


Tom  Gjelten  is  a  correspondent  for  National  Public  Radio.  This 
article  is  adapted  from  his  " Shadow  Wars:  Debating  Cyber 
'Disarmament"'  in  World  Affairs,  November /December  2010, 
Vol.  173,  No.  4,  ©  2010  American  Peace  Society,  by  permission 
of  the  World  Affairs  Institute  (www.worldaffairsjournal.org). 


tual,  moral  and  cultural  spheres  of  other  States."  The  word¬ 
ing  seemed  to  justify  censorship  of  dissident  writings  on  the 
Internet  and  bar  countries  from  supporting  such  Internet  ac¬ 
tivity  in  another  state.  U.S.  officials  interpreted  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  expressing  the  Russian  and  Chinese  vision  of  a 
United  Nations  cyber  arms-control  agreement. 

Toward  a  Law  of  Cyber  War 

Western  governments  realized  there  was  undemocratic 
thinking  behind  the  Russian  "information  security"  pro¬ 
posal  at  the  U.N.,  but  the  resolution  also  spoke  to  more  tra¬ 
ditional  concerns  about  cyber  conflict,  and  in  the  first  few 

years  after  its  introduction,  interna¬ 
tional  debate  over  the  Russian  resolu¬ 
tion  was  muted.  Many  diplomats  were 
interested  in  a  discussion  of  what  gov¬ 
ernments  were  doing  in  cyberspace 
and  whether  international  regulation 
of  such  activity  should  be  considered. 

From  a  military  perspective,  the 
prospect  of  state-on-state  cyber  con¬ 
flict  presented  doctrinal  and  legal  is¬ 
sues  that  had  not  been  given  much 
thought.  Some  analysts  made  compar¬ 
isons  to  the  consideration  of  nuclear 
war  in  the  early  1950s,  before  strate¬ 
gists  and  planners  had  fully  realized 
what  a  thermonuclear  confrontation 
would  mean  and  how  it  could  be  de¬ 
terred.  Nuclear  arms  limitation  agreements  were  eventu¬ 
ally  achieved,  but  such  accords  in  the  cyber  domain  could 
be  harder  to  negotiate.  Unlike  tanks,  missiles  or  warheads, 
most  cyber  "weapons"  are  software  programs  that  cannot 
be  seen  or  counted.  Nor  has  it  been  resolved  whether  the 
existing  law  of  armed  conflict  deals  adequately  with  cyber 
war  scenarios  or  needs  to  be  modified. 

Current  international  law  stipulates,  first,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  a  state  is  justified  in  going  to  war 
against  another  and,  second,  how  militaries  should  con¬ 
duct  themselves  once  they  are  at  war  in  order  to  minimize 
human  suffering.  Under  the  U.N.  Charter,  states  have  the 
right  to  use  force  against  another  state  if  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  an  "armed  attack"  or  if  they  are 
authorized  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  Otherwise,  states 
are  prohibited  from  using  or  threatening  to  use  force 
"against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state."  The  conduct  of  militaries  already  at  war  is 
governed  by  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions  (to  the 
extent  that  countries  have  endorsed  them)  and  by  custom¬ 
ary  international  law. 

What  constitutes  an  "armed  attack"  in  cyberspace?  There 
are  no  soldiers  crossing  borders,  and  no  shots  are  fired.  In¬ 
ternational  law  pertaining  to  the  actual  conduct  of  military 
operations  is  also  unclear.  Among  the  key  principles  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions  is  that  the  damage  inflicted  in  a 
military  attack  should  be  "proportional"  to  the  objective 
and  that  civilian  targets  should  be  avoided.  The  application 


The  question  is:  Which  view  of  "cyber  peace"  will 
prevail?  Does  it  mean  protection  against  the  destruction 
of  civilian  infrastructure  that  ivould  result  from  an  all- 
out  cyber  war?  Or  might  it  mean  increased  governmental 
control  of  Internet  communications  to  ensure  that 
politically  problematic  content  is  kept  to  a  minimum  or 
removed  entirely? 
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of  those  principles  to  cyber  war  is  problematic,  however.  A 
targeting  officer  can  use  algorithms  to  predict  the  damage 
that  will  be  caused  by  a  bomb  based  on  its  size,  the  angle  of 
its  approach  and  the  strength  of  the  target,  but  an  attack  on 
a  computer  network  can  have  unpredictable  second-  and 
third-order  effects.  The  geographic  spread  of  infections 
from  the  Stuxnet  computer  worm  suggests  that  even  a  cy¬ 
ber  weapon  with  extraordinary  targeting  capability  cannot 
be  easily  controlled  once  it  is  let  loose. 

Even  more  vexing  is  the  so-called  attribution  problem. 
In  conventional  warfare,  an  aggressor  can  quickly  be  iden¬ 
tified  and  the  responsibility  for  war  crimes  or  treaty  viola¬ 
tions  can  be  determined,  but  an  attack  on  a  computer  net¬ 
work  can  be  almost  impossible  to  trace  and  attribute. 

A  Battle  over  Internet  Governance 

Russia  and  allied  governments,  meanwhile,  were  de¬ 
termined  to  force  the  discussion  of  cyber  conflict  into  a  po¬ 
litical  context,  with  anti-U.S.  overtones 
and  adverse  consequences  for  the  cause 
of  Internet  freedom,  and 
they  were  meeting  with 
some  success.  Around  the 
world,  there  was  deep  sus¬ 
picion  of  U.S.  cyber  de¬ 
signs.  The  Internet  was  a 
Pentagon  invention,  and 
some  foreign  government 
officials  thought  the  United 
States  was  using  it  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  hegemonic  interests 
and  destroy  its  enemies. 

Such  beliefs  were  given  an 
inadvertent  boost  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  when  it  sought  to  recruit  "cyber  warriors"  with  ads 
trumpeting  a  new  mission  to  "dominate"  cyberspace.  The 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Network  Operations  Center 
was  quoted  in  2008  as  saying  that  his  unit  was  "a  keystroke 
away  from  executing  an  action  that  can  have  a  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect  [on  adversaries].  And  it  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
physical  effect.  ...  It  could  be  information  operations,  using 
their  systems  to  convey  a  message  or  a  thought  that  results 
in  actions  ...  that  are  to  our  best  advantage."  To  many  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  world,  it  seemed  the  United  States  really  did 
see  the  Internet  as  a  tool  for  global  domination. 

Resentment  over  the  perceived  U.S.  control  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  surfaced  at  the  World  Summit  on  the  Information  Soci¬ 
ety  (WSIS),  which  was  convened  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  Tunis,  Tunisia,  in  2003  and  2005.  Governments  from 
around  the  world  joined  in  demanding  that  the  United 
States  relinquish  its  management  of  the  Internet.  Their  tar¬ 
get  was  the  Internet  Corporation  for  Assigned  Names  and 
Numbers  (ICANN),  a  nonprofit  organization  chartered  by 
the  U.S.  government.  ICANN's  role — maintaining  the 
global  Internet  address  book— was  fairly  technical,  but  it 
was  the  only  body  that  had  actual  Internet  governance 
powers. 


In  a  direct  challenge  to  the  United  States,  the  participat¬ 
ing  WSIS  states  resolved  that  "all  governments  should 
have  an  equal  role  and  responsibility  for  international  In¬ 
ternet  governance,"  and  they  affirmed  that  states  had  a 
"sovereign  right"  to  enact  their  own  Internet  policies.  The 
International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  a  U.N.-affil¬ 
iated  organization  in  which  each  member  country  has  an 
equal  voice,  was  given  the  responsibility  of  "facilitating" 
the  governance  changes.  The  ITU  chief  of  strategy,  Alexan¬ 
der  Ntoko,  laid  out  the  ITU  reform  plan  in  an  April  2010 
interview  with  the  Intellectual  Property  Watch  news  ser¬ 
vice.  "For  example,  you  are  the  minister  of  defense," 
Ntoko  said.  "What  influence  do  you  have  in  the  policies 

that  govern  the  Internet  so  they 
can  take  into  account  your  na¬ 
tional  needs?  I  think  it  is 
a  lot  about  sovereignty." 
So  much  for  the  original 
vision  of  the  Internet  as 
an  unbordered  space. 
The  push  for  national 
sovereignty  raised  the 
prospect  of  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Internet,  tai¬ 
lored  and  filtered  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  priorities  of 
each  government.  The  bat¬ 
tle  to  control  the  Internet 
was  in  full  swing. 

Cyber  Diplomacy 

Under  President  George  W.  Bush,  the 
U.S.  government  took  a  relatively  hard  line  on 
the  Russian  cyber  "disarmament"  proposal  at  the  U.N., 
voting  against  it  even  when  all  other  governments  en¬ 
dorsed  it.  Upon  taking  office,  the  Obama  administration 
took  a  more  positive  approach,  hoping  to  modify  the  Russ¬ 
ian  proposal  in  ways  that  made  it  more  acceptable. 

A  hint  of  the  revised  U.S.  position  came  from  Army  GEN 
Keith  B.  Alexander,  director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  the  Obama  administration's  choice  to  lead  the 
U.S.  military's  new  Cyber  Command.  When  asked  at  a 
news  conference  in  June  2010  about  the  Russian  proposal, 
GEN  Alexander  said,  "I  do  think  that  we  have  to  establish 
the  rules.  ...  What  Russia  has  put  forward  is  perhaps  a 
starting  point  for  international  debate." 

The  2008  Russian  "information  security"  resolution 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  "group  of  governmental 
experts"  that  would  study  cyber  threats  and  "cooperative 
measures  to  address  them."  The  United  States,  Russia, 
China  and  all  other  leading  cyber  powers  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  U.S.  objective  was  to  focus  discussion  on  the 
applicability  of  international  law  to  cyber  conflict.  The  U.S. 
delegation  argued  that  the  existing  law  of  armed  conflict 
remained  relevant  and  that  the  United  States  would  sup¬ 
port  the  establishment  of  "norms  of  behavior"  that  like- 
minded  states  could  agree  to  follow  in  cyberspace. 
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One  example  would  be  a  commitment  from  states  not  to 
allow  their  territory  to  be  used  as  a  launching  pad  for  a  cy¬ 
ber  attack.  U.S.  officials  also  took  the  position  that  civilians 
should  not  be  the  object  of  a  cyber  attack  and  that  dispro¬ 
portionate  or  indiscriminate  cyber  attacks  should  be 
avoided.  Before  any  cyber  attack  was  carried  out,  the  risk 
of  collateral  damage  would  have  to  be  assessed,  just  as  it 
would  be  in  advance  of  a  physical  attack.  Never  had  the 
United  States  taken  such  clear  positions  on  the  legality  of 
cyber  war. 

Some  former  Bush  administration  officials  chastised  the 
Obama  administration  for  its  willingness  to  engage  the 


Russian  government  and  its  allies  on  the  cyber  disarma¬ 
ment  issue,  but  others  were  supportive.  Former  CIA  direc¬ 
tor  Gen.  Michael  Hayden,  U.S.  Air  Force  retired,  praised 
the  initiative,  saying  that  while  he  did  not  support  formal 
cyber  treaty  commitments  "because  they're  totally  unveri- 
fiable,"  he  approved  the  establishment  of  "international 
norms  among  responsible  states  and  sanctions  for  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  those  norms."  Russian  diplomats,  experienced  in 
international  negotiations,  indicated  that  they  could  en¬ 
dorse  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  governmental  experts 
group.  For  the  Chinese  representatives,  however,  the 
United  States  was  going  too  far.  While  they  liked  the  idea 
of  a  cyber  accord  designed  around  the  idea  of  information 
security,  they  balked  at  the  application  of  international  law 
to  cyber  conflict,  and  the  U.S.  contribution  on  that  subject 
was  ultimately  dropped  from  the  U.N.  report. 

U.S.  officials  were  nonetheless  pleased  that  they  had 
been  able  to  find  some  common  ground  with  the  Russian 
members.  The  report  did  refer  to  the  value  of  "interna¬ 
tional  norms  pertaining  to  State  use  of  ICTs  [information 
communication  technologies]"  and  suggested  that  "addi¬ 
tional  norms  could  be  developed  over  time."  Whether  the 
achievement  was  enough  to  forestall  the  other  ongoing  at¬ 
tempts  to  reshape  the  Internet  in  the  name  of  political  sta¬ 
bility,  however,  was  another  question. 

Looking  Ahead 

Two  international  meetings  in  fall  2010  made  clear  that 
the  definition  of  cyber  pence  is  far  from  settled  and  that  state 
activity  in  cyberspace  remains  a  point  of  vigorous  con¬ 
tention.  At  an  October  plenipotentiary  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommunications  Union  in  Guadalajara, 


Mexico,  member  governments  quarreled  over  the  same  is¬ 
sue  that  had  arisen  in  previous  meetings:  whether  the  In¬ 
ternet  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations. 

Six  months  earlier,  ITU  Secretary-General  Hamadoun 
Toure  of  Mali,  an  engineer  trained  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  had  proposed  that  his  organization  be  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  a  "system-wide  approach  ...  to 
address  the  policy  issues  posed  by  the  growing  challenges 
to  cyber  security  and  cyber  peace."  Such  a  role  would  put 
the  ITU  at  the  forefront  of  Internet  governance.  The  U.S. 
government  in  the  previous  months  had  agreed  to  loosen 

its  ties  to  the  Internet  Corporation  for 
Assigned  Names  and  Numbers,  but 
many  of  the  states  represented  in  the 
ITU  were  still  pushing  for  a  transfer  of 
ICANN's  powers  to  another  interna¬ 
tional  body,  and  the  ITU  was  a  strong 
candidate.  Hostility  to  ICANN  and 
the  U.S.  government  was  evident  in 
Guadalajara  from  the  start.  Toure 
tersely  rejected  a  request  from  ICANN 
president  Rod  Beckstrom  to  receive 
"observer  status"  at  the  conference, 
even  though  it  was  clear  that  ICANN's 
role  would  be  a  hot  topic  there.  Among  the  proposals  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Guadalajara  was  the  creation  of  a  special  ITU 
unit  that  would  have  the  authority  to  veto  ICANN  deci¬ 
sions.  One  U.S.  official  described  the  atmosphere  as  "in¬ 
tensely  anti-American." 

In  December,  the  future  of  Internet  governance  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Again,  some  governments 
lobbied  hard  to  bring  the  Internet  under  the  control  of 
world  governments  in  order  to  limit  its  destabilizing  politi¬ 
cal  impact.  Mauritania,  for  example,  proposed  that  govern¬ 
ments  should  agree  to  block,  in  their  own  countries,  any 
Internet  content  that  some  other  country  found  objection¬ 
able. 

The  moves  illustrate  how  challenging  it  will  be  to  move 
toward  international  agreement  on  acceptable  state  behav¬ 
ior  in  cyberspace.  The  looming  prospect  of  damaging  cy¬ 
ber  war  argues  strongly  for  the  elaboration  of  international 
norms  and  a  clarification  of  the  law  of  war  as  it  applies  to 
the  cyber  domain,  but  conceptions  of  the  cyber  danger 
vary  so  dramatically  from  country  to  country  that  progress 
is  sure  to  be  halting.  One  point,  however,  is  clear:  While  ! 
the  Internet  was  a  U.S.  invention,  the  United  States  has  lost 
its  ability  to  determine  its  character.  "How  could  it  be  any 
other  way?"  said  Harvard  law  professor  Jack  Goldsmith, 
coauthor  of  Who  Controls  the  Internet?:  Illusions  of  a  Border-  j 
less  World.  "This  is  a  hugely  important  tool,  and  powerful 
nations  are  going  to  wield  it  and  shape  it  in  ways  that  re¬ 
flect  their  interests." 

It  has  taken  a  few  years  for  countries  to  adjust  to  this  new 
arena  of  opportunity  and  conflict,  but  neither  warfighting 
nor  peacemaking  will  be  the  same  again.  ^  J 


The  looming  prospect  of  damaging  cyber  war  argues 
strongly  for  the  elaboration  of  international  norms  and  a 
clarification  of  the  law  of  war  as  it  applies  to  the  cyber 
domain ,  but  conceptions  of  the  cyber  danger  vary  so 
dramatically  ...  that  progress  is  sure  to  be  halting. 
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WASPs  make  a  last- 
minute  check  around 
a  Curtis  A25  “Helldiver. 


Actress  Marlene  Dietrich  visits  with 
WACs  in  France,  November  1944. 


Women’s  Army  uniforms. 


By  LTC  Jenelle  Roberts 

U.S.  Army  retired 


T*  hroughout  the  Army's  nearly  236- 
year  history,  women  have  proven 
that,  when  freedom  is  threatened, 
no  obstacle  will  prevent  them  from 
defending  their  families,  their  fellow  soldiers 
and  their  country  When  their  country  calls, 
they  respond — not  within  gender-hyphenated 
roles,  but  as  U.S.  Army  soldiers.  For  today's 
women  soldiers,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  Army  in  which  they  serve  is  far  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  their  predecessors.  Organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Army  Women's  Foundation 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Women's  Museum  are  dedi- 
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African-American  WACs  march, 
with  Charity  Adams  leading.  Adams 
was  the  first  African-American 
WAC  commissioned  officer. 


cated  to  keeping  stories — past  and 
present — alive.  This  ensures  that 
the  soldiers  of  today's  Army  learn 
to  appreciate  the  trials,  tribula¬ 
tions  and  triumphs  of  the  women 
who  have  served  before  them  as 
well  as  embrace  the  legacy  they 
will  leave  for  future  generations. 

The  Army  Women's  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  originally  established  in 
1969  as  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
(WAC)  Foundation.  The  mission 
of  the  foundation  is  to  promote 
public  interest  in  the  Army  and 
the  women  who  serve  in  it.  It  is 
the  only  foundation  devoted  exclusively  to 
women  who  serve  or  have  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army — the  "national  network  for  to¬ 
day's  Army  women  and  a  dynamic  ad¬ 
vocate  for  telling  the  history  of  Army 
women." 

MG  Dee  A.  McWilliams,  U.S.  Army 
retired,  current  president  of  the  Army 
Women's  Foundation,  wrote  in  her 
fall  2010  "President's  Message"  that 
"our  ...  mission  is  to  remember  those 
who  have  served  and  to  support  today's 
women  soldiers  as  they  serve,  and  be¬ 
yond.  The  foundation  has  joined  with  others 
to  tell  the  story  of  Army  women  and  to  provide 
ongoing  education  to  different  stakeholders  about  the 
unique  needs  of  women  who  serve." 

Through  programs,  research,  symposiums  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  foundation  recognizes  and  honors  the  service  of 
Army  women.  One  of  the  programs  the  Army  Women's 
Foundation  recently  cosponsored  was  "When  Janey  Comes 
Marching  Flome:  Portraits  of  Women  Combat  Veterans,"  a 
multimedia  initiative  that  included  a  gallery  show,  book 
and  documentary  film.  Author  Laura  Browder  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Sascha  Pflaeging  collaborated  on  this  project  because 
they  believed  that  many  Americans  are  unaware  of  how 
many  women  have  served  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  the 
range  of  roles  they  have  taken  on  there.  "The  hopes,  dreams 
and  experiences  of  all  servicewomen — active  duty.  Reserve 


* 


* 
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and  National  Guard;  mothers, 
daughters  and  wives — were  seen 
by  more  than  75,000  viewers  at 
the  Women's  Memorial  [Women 
in  Military  Service  for  America 
Memorial]  at  Arlington  Cemetery 
last  summer,"  said  Peggy  Trossen, 
executive  director  of  the  Army 
Women's  Foundation.  "We  were 
very  proud  to  join  with  TriWest 
Healthcare  Alliance  and  the  me¬ 
morial  to  sponsor  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  exhibit." 

The  Army  Women's  Foundation 
also  supports  the  U.S.  Army  Wom¬ 
en's  Museum  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  the 
only  Army  museum  dedicated  to 
Army  women.  The  museum  hon¬ 
ors  women's  contributions  to  the 
Army  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  the  present,  telling  their 
stories  with  interactive  exhibits 
and  videos.  Its  mission,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  web  site,  is  "to  serve  as  an  educational 
institution,  providing  military  history  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction  to  soldiers,  veterans 
and  the  civilian  community."  It  serves  as 
"the  custodian  and  repository  of  arti¬ 
facts  and  archival  material  pertaining 
to  the  service  of  women  across  all 
1  branches  and  organizations  of  the  U.S. 
Army  from  inception  to  the  present 
day."  The  museum  not  only  contains 
history — its  very  presence  is  a  piece  of 
history.  The  U.S.  Army  Women's  Mu¬ 
seum  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  WAC 
Museum,  which  opened  in  May  1955  at  the 
newly  established  WAC  Center  at  Fort  McClellan, 


When  Janey 

Comes  Marching 
Home 

L 


LTC  Jenelle  Roberts ,  USA  Ret.,  was  commissioned  from  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  1984  and  retired  in  2006. 
An  employee  of  SRA  Inti.,  she  works  at  the  U.S.  Army  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command. 
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Simultaneous  Link  16 
and  VHF/UHF  Networking 
for  the  Tactical  Edge 

New  Small  Tactical  Terminal  Delivers  360° 

Battlefield  Visibility  to  the  Edge  User 


The  U.S.  Army  Women’s  Museum  held  its  grand  opening  and 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  for  its  new  expansion  during  the 
Women's  History  Month  Program,  March  19,  2010,  at  Fort  Lee, 
l fa.  From  left,  Francoise  Bonnell,  Army  Women’s  Museum  act¬ 
ing  director;  William  Moore,  deputy  to  the  commanding  general, 
Combined  Arms  Support  Command  (CASCOM)  and  Sustain¬ 
ment  Center  of  Excellence  (SCoE);  CSM  Michele  S.  Jones, 
USA  ret.,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  White 
House  Liaison;  MG  James  E.  Chambers,  then-CASCOM,  SCoE 
and  Fort  Lee  commanding  general;  MG  Dee  McWilliams,  USA 
ret.,  Army  Women's  Foundation  president;  BG  Jesse  R.  Cross, 
Quartermaster  School  commanding  general;  and  Peggy 
Trossen,  Army  Women’s  Foundation  executive  director. 


(From  left)  CSM  Del  ice  Liggon,  SGM 
Donna  King,  SGM  Andrea  Farmer,  SGM 
L’Tanya  Williams  and  SGM  Jerry  Finin. 
All  are  assigned  to  the  Quartermaster 
Center  and  School  at  Fort  Lee,  l /a. 


CSM  Brenda  K. 
Curfman  earned  an 
Army  Commenda¬ 
tion  Medal  with  “V" 
device  for  valor  for 
her  actions  when 
her  convoy  came 
under  attack  in  Iraq 
in  December  2007. 
At  the  time  she  was 
the  command 
sergeant  major  for 
the  95th  Military 
Police  Battalion. 


Ala.,  displaying  WAC  history  in  pho¬ 
tographs,  uniforms  and  other  memora¬ 
bilia. 

The  first  museum  occupied  one 
room  in  the  WAC  Headquarters  build¬ 
ing.  As  the  museum  grew,  it  became 
obvious  that  a  building  was  needed  to 
house  the  artifacts  and  archives.  Since 
government  funding  was  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  private  WAC  Foundation  was 
formed  in  1969  to  oversee  the  fundrais¬ 
ing.  Over  the  course  of  several  years, 
WACs,  their  families  and  their  friends 
worked  tirelessly  to  raise  money  for 
the  museum.  A  new  building  was  con¬ 
structed  entirely  with  private  dona¬ 
tions  and  dedicated  in  May  1977. 

Congress  passed  a  law  in  1978  that 
disestablished  the  WAC  as  a  separate 
corps  of  the  Army.  The  WAC  Museum 
remained  active  on  Fort  McClellan 
until  the  post  was  closed  in  the  late 
e  1990s  as  part  of  the  Base  Realignment 
c/5  and  Closure  process.  Officials  at  the 
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SGT  Dawn  Cloukey, 
a  signals  systems 
specialist  with  the 
Brigade  Troop  Bat¬ 
talion,  1st  Stryker 
Brigade  Combat 
Team,  25th  Infantry 
Division,  tests  the 
functionality  of  a 
communication  de¬ 
vice  during  a  brief 
stop  at  Forward 
Operating  Base 
Normandy  Iraq. 


PFC  Michelle 
Almeida  measures 
wood  framing  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  new 
classroom  facility 
the  Hawaii  National 
Guard,  230th  Engi¬ 
neer  Company, 
built  jointly  with  the 
Royal  Thai  Marine 
Engineer  Battalion 
during  the  Cobra 
Gold  joint  engineer¬ 
ing  civil  assistance 
mission  in  2010. 


In  2008,  LTG  Ann  E.  Dunwoody  became  the 
nation’s  first  four-star  female  officer.  She  was 
pinned  by  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  GEN 
George  W.  Casey  Jr.  and  her  husband,  Craig 
Brotchie,  during  a  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 


time  considered  closing  the  museum,  but  once  again  for¬ 
mer  WACs  and  their  supporters  pulled  together,  deter¬ 
mined  to  save  their  legacy. 

The  museum  moved  to  Fort  Lee  with  an  expanded  mis¬ 
sion  that  includes  all  components  (active.  Guard  and  Re¬ 
serve)  and  branches.  In  2000,  the  WAC  Foundation  became 
the  Army  Women's  Museum  Foundation,  and  the  new 
U.S.  Army  Women's  Museum  was  dedicated  in  May  2001. 
Some  40  years  after  their  original  support  to  the  museum 
as  the  WAC  Foundation,  the  Army  Women's  Foundation 
organized  and  entirely  funded  an  $800,000  addition  to  the 
museum. 

"The  museum  addition  further  enhances  the  history  of 
Army  women  and  their  contributions  to  our  nation,"  said 
MG  McWilliams.  "The  funding  was  raised  through  our  For¬ 
ward  March  campaign.  Donations  ranged  from  $5  or  $10  to 
several  generous  bequests  from  the  estates  of  women  veter¬ 
ans.  We  are  very  proud  to  facilitate  honoring  our  Army 
women."  In  March  2010,  the  addition  was  completed  and 
dedicated  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  training  for  sol¬ 
diers,  serving  as  a  resource  for  the  Fort  Lee  community  and 
accommodating  museum  programs  and  outreach. 

Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Army  Women's  Museum 
will  learn  that  the  contributions  and  service  of 
women  in  the  Army  are  steeped  in  a  long  and 
eventful  history.  Women  nursed  the  ill  and 
wounded,  laundered  and  mended  clothing,  and 
cooked  for  troops  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  despite  small  compensation.  They  dis¬ 
guised  themselves  as  men,  bound  their  breasts 
and  cut  their  hair  to  defend  freedom  during 


the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Walker  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  only  woman  so  honored  during  the  war.  When 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was  established  in 
World  War  II,  women  did  not  receive  the  same  benefits  as 
their  male  counterparts.  They  were  not  allowed  in  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  programs  until  1972,  or 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  until  1976.  The  invasion  of 
Grenada  in  1983  was  the  first  American  armed  conflict  in 
which  women  were  allowed  to  fly  helicopters.  In  2008, 
Ann  E.  Dunwoody  became  the  first  female  four-star  gen¬ 
eral  in  U.S.  military  history.  In  2009,  CSM  Teresa  King  be¬ 
came  the  first  female  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Drill 
Sergeant  School.  More  than  200,000  women  have  served  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

In  2011,  women  no  longer  have  to  bind  their  breasts  to 
serve,  they  can  receive  an  ROTC  scholarship,  and  they  can 
attain  the  highest  rank — officer  and  enlisted — in  the  Army. 
Through  the  efforts  of  organizations  like  the  Army 
Women's  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Army  Women's  Mu¬ 
seum,  we  can  appreciate  the  struggles  of  the  women  of  the 
past,  be  grateful  for  today's  opportunities  and  look  to 
make  the  future  even  better  for  those  who  serve.  ^ 
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U.S.  Navy/P02  Molly  A.  Burgess 


Developing  Adaptable 


ine  years  of  persistent  conflict.  Adaptive  enemies.  De¬ 
centralized  operations  that  push  both  responsibility 
and  risk  to  the  edge  of  our  operational  formations.  De¬ 
creased  resources.  Increased 
mission  requirements.  Exponen¬ 
tial  technological  change.  These  factors  challenge  the 
Army's  ability  to  execute  core  learning  and  training  missions  and 

functions  for  soldiers,  leaders  and  units.  CJ  I  #1 3  A  AMfl 

Two  supporting  concepts.  The  Army  OUItiHflAg  LCutlulO  €11111 
Learning  Concept  for  2015  (ALC  2015)  and  The  Army  Training  Con¬ 
cept  (ATC)  are  designed  to  achieve  these  goals.  The  ALC  2015  ad¬ 
dresses  individual  training  and  education,  and  the  ATC 
addresses  unit  training. 

Together  these  concept  documents  describe  a  holistic  and  inte¬ 
grated  Army  learning  and  training  environment  that  develops  sol¬ 
diers,  leaders  and  units  with  the  capability  to  execute  full  spec-  A  1$  #|  1 1  ,g%  &&  q  ,fg<£ 
trum  operations.  The  concepts  share  the  central  idea  of  opera-  A II  All  wlljj)  If  I 
tional  adaptability  and  emphasize  the  need  for  realistic,  tailored, 
and  adaptable  training  methodologies  and  technologies  that  en¬ 
hance  learning  and  readiness.  Both  concepts  ad¬ 
dress  the  needs  of  an  all-volunteer  Army,  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  soldiers  who  have  grown  up  in  a  digital  world,  and  sea¬ 
soned  Army  professionals  who  have  experienced  multiple  deploy¬ 
ments  and  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  to  learning  and  training. 


Units  to  Meet  tiu 


Persistent  Conflict 
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The  Army  Learning  Concept  for  2015 

The  AI  C  2015  describes  the  learning  continuum  for  an 
individual  soldier  and  leader  from  initial  military  training 
through  functional  courses  and  professional  military  edu¬ 
cation.  The  ALC  2015  is  the  Army's  vision  to  train  and  edu¬ 
cate  soldiers  and  leaders  in  individual  knowledge,  skills, 
attributes  and  abilities  to  execute  full  spectrum  operations 
in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict.  It  is  learner-centric,  uses  ex¬ 
perience  and  lifelong  learning,  and  delivers  learning  at  the 
point  of  need.  The  ALC  2015  addresses  the  need  to  trans¬ 
form  the  Army's  outdated  learning  model  from  one  that  is 
course-based  and  throughput-oriented  to  one  that  is  rele¬ 
vant  and  rigorous  and  focuses  on  the  individual  learner. 
These  capabilities  are  characterized  using  the 
mnemonic  LEARN. 

■  Learner-centric.  Integrate  training,  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience;  tailor  learning  to  individ¬ 
ual  needs  and  gaps  throughout  the  soldier's  ca¬ 
reer;  and  use  seasoned  Army  professionals' 
experience  and  education. 

■  Engaging.  Challenge  and  inspire  learners 
and  provide  feedback  and  support  from  peers 
and  mentors. 

■  Adaptive.  Develop  soldiers  and  leaders 
who  have  the  cognitive,  interpersonal  and  cul¬ 
tural  skills  to  be  adaptive  in  complex  tactical 
and  strategic  environments;  provide  an  adap¬ 
tive  learning  model  that  routinely  includes 
feedback  from  operational  forces  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  to  rapidly  update  curriculum  and 
learning  products  to  be  responsive. 

■  Rigorous  &  relevant.  Establish  and  main¬ 
tain  rigorous  doctrinal  and  performance  stan¬ 
dards  for  soldiers  and  leaders,  and  provide 
soldiers  with  access  to  relevant  information. 

■  Netzvorked.  Use  learning  technologies  and 
on-demand  content  such  as  search  engines  and  informa¬ 
tion  repositories,  and  provide  delivery  systems  not  bound 
by  "brick  and  mortar"  for  learning  at  the  point  of  need. 

Imagine  a  group  of  students  scheduled  for  a  counterin¬ 
surgency  (COIN)  doctrine  class.  The  students  come  from 
different  Army  branches  and  include  other  service  compo¬ 
nents  and  international  partners.  Each  student  brings  ex¬ 
periences  from  assignments  that  range  from  multiple  oper¬ 
ational  deployments  to  generating-force  staff  positions, 
from  direct  experience  with  COIN  operations  to  none  at 
all.  Each  student  is  given  a  pretest  on  COIN  doctrine  and, 
based  on  his  individual  results,  completes  engaging,  self- 
paced  modules  tailored  to  build  on  prior  knowledge  and 
fill  gaps.  Some  may  test  out  completely  and  pursue  inde¬ 
pendent  study  on  advanced  topics.  Others  may  require  in- 

BG  Richard  C.  Longo  is  the  deputy  chief  of  staff ,  G-3/5/7,  U.S. 

Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

BG  Paul  E.  Funk  II  is  the  deputy  commanding  general,  U.S. 

Army  Combined  Arms  Center-Training,  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kan. 


tensive,  individualized  study  of  the  fundamentals.  Once 
all  students  master  the  doctrinal  fundamentals,  they  meet 
in  a  small  group  to  solve  operationally  relevant  problems. 
Each  student  applies  both  doctrinal  knowledge  and 
unique  individual  experiences  to  a  realistic,  culturally  spe¬ 
cific,  virtual  scenario  that  tests  critical-thinking  skills  and 
decision-making  ability  in  a  risk-free — but  rigorous  and 
demanding — learning  environment.  A  facilitator  guides 
the  group  to  discover  new  insights,  and  peers  learn  from 
each  other's  experiences  and  knowledge. 

This  vignette  illustrates  some  of  the  key  changes  in  the 
Army's  individual  learning  model.  It  differs  from  today's 
schoolhouse  learning,  which  frequently  focuses  on  the 


platform  lecturer  (the  "sage  on  the  stage"),  by  using  a 
blended  learning  approach  that  is  learner-centric,  engag¬ 
ing,  tailored,  outcome-oriented  and  technology-enabled. 
The  ALC  2015  fosters  competencies  essential  to  building 
soldiers  and  leaders  who  have  mastered  fundamental  tac¬ 
tical  and  technical  skills  and  are  equipped  with  critical- 
thinking,  problem-solving  and  communication  skills  as 
well  as  the  initiative  to  be  adaptive. 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  is  migrating  from  one- 
size-fits-all  platform  instruction  to  a  more  learner-centric 
environment  that  uses  new  methods  and  technologies.  The 
School  of  Advanced  Leadership  and  Tactics  at  the  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  Learning  Continuum  2015  concept  that  is  student- 
centered.  It  incorporates  self-development,  provides 
institutional  instruction  and  draws  upon  a  learner's  opera¬ 
tional  experience  as  part  of  future  Captains  Career  Courses 
(CCC). 

Noncommissioned  officers  are  using  structured  self¬ 
development  to  master  fundamental  knowledge  before  at¬ 
tending  resident  courses.  The  Army  Career  Tracker  web 


Urban  Simulation  (UrbanSim)  is  now  being  used  to  conduct  exercises  for  NCO 
development,  officer  basic  and  advanced  courses,  intermediate  level  educa¬ 
tion,  and  School  of  Command  Preparation  at  the  Combined  Arms  Center. 
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The  Curtiss-Wright  netcentric  open  systems  approach  to  platform  electronics  provides  flexibility,  modularity 
and  interoperability  through  the  use  of  common  standards-based  high  Technology  Readiness  Level  (TRL) 
COTS  products.  Our  design  building  blocks  allow  for  rapid  implementation  of  Size,  Weight  and  Power  & 
Cost  (SWaP-C)  optimized  solutions  for  aerospace  and  defense  future  platform  requirements. 

Share  critical  data  across  your  network  centric  architecture  using  COTS  components  such  as  the  Vortex 
Compact  Network  Storage  (CNS)  a  rugged,  secure  network  file  server  with  two,  removable,  open-standard 
3U  VPX  Flash  Storage  Modules  (FSM).  Curtiss-Wright  Controls  Electronic  Systems  leads  the  way  to  an  open 
future  with  a  low  risk  approach. 


Industry  Standard  Methods  &  Designs 


Domain  Specific  Methods  &  Designs 


COTS 

Components 
&  LRMs 


Reusable  Design 
Building  Blocks 


COTS 

LRUs 


VICTORY 


Vortex  CNS 

Rugged,  secure  network  file  server 


High  TRL, 
Platform  Specific 
Implementation  Using 
Common  Building 
Blocks  &  Methods 
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3U  VPX  solid-state  SATA  storage 


Implement  low  Risk  Platform  Specific  Netv/ork  Centric  Architectures 
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Bank  of  America,  INI. A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  andVT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Auto  Insurance: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-368-2734. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 

Call  800-368-5718. 
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Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 

Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 

AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 

Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Cambria  Suites® 

•  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Rodeway  Inn® 


•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 


Quality® 
Sleep  Inn® 
Clarion® 


Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 

Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  •  Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 

Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


site  will  empower  soldiers  to  track  and  manage  their  ca¬ 
reer-long  learning  goals  online. 

The  CCC  at  the  Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  is  employing  Joint  Training  Counter-IED  Op¬ 
erations  Integration  Center  scenarios  to  provide  relevant 
operational  lessons  in  a  blended  learning  approach.  The 
Engineer  Basic  Officer  Leader  Course  and  CCC  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  are  employing  games  and  simulations 
to  increase  relevant,  interactive  and  tailored  learning  in  the 
classroom. 

The  Connecting  Soldiers  to 
Digital  Applications  initia¬ 
tive  is  demonstrating  how 
handheld  mobile  Internet  de¬ 
vices  can  deliver  information 
to  initial  entry  soldiers  when 
and  where  needed.  The  Sus¬ 
tainment  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  has  de¬ 
veloped  50  mobile  applica¬ 
tions  for  classroom  "checks 
on  learning"  and  mobile  ac¬ 
cess  to  doctrine  and  technical 
manual  job  aids  for  initial  en¬ 
try,  sustainment  training  and 
work  support.  A  Patriot  Crew 
Drill  game  pilot  is  leveraging  a  blended  learning  method¬ 
ology  of  tutorials,  first-person  and  multiplayer  games  for 
institutional  and  unit-training  requirements. 

The  ALC  2015  blends  rigorous  and  relevant  live  learning 
experiences  with  technology-enabled  instruction  without 
sacrificing  standards.  Future  research  and  experience  will 
drive  decisions  about  what  learning  is  best  delivered  by 
technology  and  what  is  best  conducted  face-to-face  or 
hands-on.  Technology  allows  us  to  expand  the  reach  of  indi¬ 
vidual  learning  to  soldier/ leader  locations  and  employ  the 
same  familiar  delivery  means  to  units  in  an  integrated  train¬ 
ing  environment  that  supports  both  individuals  and  units. 

The  Army  Training  Concept  2012-2020 

The  Army  Training  Cottcept  is  the  Army's  vision  for  unit 
training  that  balances  operational  and  institutional  train¬ 
ing  requirements.  It  offers  adaptability,  efficiencies  and  a 
broad  range  of  training  capabilities  to  maintain  opera¬ 
tionally  adaptive,  ready  units  in  a  period  of  reduced  re¬ 
sourcing,  persistent  conflict  and  a  complex,  uncertain  op¬ 
erational  environment.  Currently  units  at  home  station  are 
familiar  with  using  separate  live,  virtual,  constructive  and 
gaming  technologies  to  help  commanders  plan,  prepare, 
execute  and  assess  collective  training  events.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  ATC  vision  is  one  of  an  integrated  training 
environment  where  interconnected  live,  virtual,  and  con¬ 
structive  simulations  and  simulators  simulate  actual  oper¬ 
ational  communications  systems.  As  this  vision  becomes 
reality,  training  enablers  at  home  and  deployed  will  signif¬ 
icantly  increase  commander  options  and  opportunities  for 
more  realistic  and  rigorous  training. 


Imagine  a  unit  commander  preparing  for  the  train/ 
ready  phase  of  Army  force  generation  who  reviews  a  pro¬ 
posed  exercise  training  plan  and  scenario  generated  by  inte¬ 
grated  training  management  software.  He  adjusts  the  train¬ 
ing  plans  so  that  platoon  leaders  and  company  commanders 
will  be  challenged  to  act  independently  and  adapt  to  opera¬ 
tional  changes.  During  the  training  phase,  leaders  and  staffs 
engage  with  a  mix  of  live  and  virtual  role  players.  Mean¬ 
while,  company  leaders  use  personal  digital  devices  to  review 
doctrine  and  provide  input  to  the  after  action  review 

(AAR).  As  part  of  the  AAR, 
observer-controllers  recom¬ 
mend  mission  essential  tasks 
for  the  brigade  to  retrain  dur¬ 
ing  a  subsequent  construc¬ 
tive  training  event.  Later  in 
train/ ready,  the  unit  deploys 
to  a  combat  training  center 
to  complete  leader-identified 
training  objectives,  train  full 
spectrum  operations,  and  im¬ 
prove  individual  and  unit 
task  proficiency  by  utilizing 
scenarios  that  replicate  a 
complex  operational  environ¬ 
ment.  Throughout  the  proc¬ 
ss,  commanders  adjust  scenarios  to  improve  realism  and 
complexity  by  employing  live,  virtual,  constructive  and  gam¬ 
ing  training  enablers. 

Fundamental  Principles  for  Unit  Training 

The  Army's  training  management  principles  and  tenets 
will  be  as  important  in  2020  as  they  are  today.  We  must  re¬ 
inforce  that,  outside  of  actual  operations,  developing  lead¬ 
ers  and  training  units  to  conduct  full  spectrum  operations 
are  essential  to  the  Army  mission.  Leader  development 
and  adaptive  unit  training  foster  the  Army's  ability  to  ef¬ 
fectively  employ  both  lethal  and  nonlethal  means  in  com¬ 
bined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security  operations. 

Following  almost  a  decade  of  frequent  deployments, 
minimal  dwell  time  and  higher-directed  training,  com¬ 
manders  must  "retake"  charge  of  training.  Leaders  at  all 
levels  must  plan,  prepare,  execute,  and  assess  unit  training 
and  leader  development  to  ensure  that  their  units  train  as 
they  will  fight.  Without  sufficient  resources  and  time  to 
train  every  task,  they  must  train  select  tasks  well  and 
adapt  to  new  and  unexpected  challenges  within  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment. 

To  develop  the  right  environment  and  train  the  right 
tasks,  leaders  must  understand  the  mission's  operational 
environment.  They  must  also  ensure  that  soldiers  and 
units  master  fundamentals  before  moving  to  more  com¬ 
plex  skills  while  using  multi-echelon  and  concurrent  train¬ 
ing  to  conserve  resources  and  create  a  context  for  learning. 

Integrated  Training  Environment  (ITE).  As  dwell  time  in¬ 
creases,  leaders  will  optimize  home-station  training  and 
depend  less  on  combat  training  centers  to  prepare  their 


Soldiers  participate  in  a  Virtual  BattleSpace  2  (VBS2)  simu¬ 
lated  call-for-fire  at  the  Battle  Command  Training  Center. 
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units  for  operations.  Training  and  leader  development  is 
migrating  from  full  spectrum  operations  in  a  COIN  envi¬ 
ronment  to  full  spectrum  operations  against  a  hybrid 
threat.  With  the  ITE,  commanders  will  be  able  to  more  ef¬ 
fectively  select  training  tasks  to  foster  leader  and  unit 
adaptability.  The  ITE  architecture  is  the  backbone  of  the 
ATC.  Preparations  are  in  progress  to  field  the  ITE  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas;  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  and  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  in 
2012  and  then  extend  ITE  to 
about  three  active  or  reserve 
component  installations  per 
year.  The  intent  is  to  provide 
tools  at  the  home  station  so 
that  brigade  and  subordinate 
leaders  can  gain  and  main¬ 
tain  mission  essential  task 
proficiency  for  designated 
missions. 

The  ATC's  commander- 
driven,  ITE-enabled  train¬ 
ing  approach  provides  a  re¬ 
sponsive  training  support 
system  that  will: 

■  Use  leader  skills,  know-ledge  and  behaviors  gained 
through  The  Army  Learning  Concept. 

■  Empower  commanders  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  to  train  their  units. 

■  Provide  home-station  training  capabilities  to  train 
units  to  brigade-level  mission  essential  task  proficiency  for 
active  Army  and  company-level  proficiency  for  reserve 
component  units. 


MAJ  Matthew 
Mackey  checks 
version  2  of  the 
mobile  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Network  2GO 
app,  just  released 
by  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Combined  Arms 
Center-Training. 
The  updated  app — 
with  new  search, 
help  and  update 
features — lets  you 
download  the  train¬ 
ing  resources  you 
select  to  your  iPad, 
iPhone  or  Android 
mobile  device. 

Download 
ATN2GO  free  at 
https://atn.  army.  mil. 


■  Foster  synergy  between  operational,  self-develop¬ 
ment  and  institutional  training. 

A  Learning  Army — Shared  Responsibility 

The  Army  Capstone  Concept  and  The  Army  Operating 
Concept  describe  many  challenges  to  remain  operationally 
adaptive.  The  Army  Learning  Concept  and  The  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Concept  are  integral  components  of  the  emerging 

concepts-to-capability 
process  for  this  institutional 
adaptation.  Realizing  these 
capability  requirements  will 
better  enable  both  individual 
soldiers  and  units  to  learn 
and  adapt  at  a  pace  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  global  security 
challenges.  Developing  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  com¬ 
petencies  in  a  continuum  of 
learning  across  a  soldier's 
career  and  assignments  be¬ 
comes  a  shared  responsibil¬ 
ity  between  the  individual  and  the  leadership  of  both 
the  generating  force  and  the  operating  force.  The  Army's 
ability  to  learn  and  adapt  rapidly  is  an  institutional  imper¬ 
ative  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  21st-century  security 
environment.  ^ 

The  Army  Learning  Concept  (TP  525-8-2)  and  The  Army 
Training  Concept  (TP  525-8-3)  are  available  online  at  http:// 
www.tradoc.army.mil/tpubs/pamndx.htm. 


Soldiers  conduct  individual  self-paced  theater-  and  culture- 
specific  training  at  a  TRADOC  school. 
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In  close  combat,  the  warfighters  whose  missile  detects  the  threat  before  the  threat  de¬ 
tects  them  are  the  warfighters  who  come  home.  Lockheed  Martin's  JAGM  is  the  only  air- 
to-ground  missile  with  a  cooled  tri-mode  seeker  capable  of  passively  detecting  targets 
from  safe  standoff  range,  day  and  night,  in  bad  weather,  against  battlefield  countermea¬ 
sures  and  in  adverse  conditions.  Seeing  clearly  through  the  fog  of  war  is  all  a  question  of 
how.  And  it  is  the  how  that  Lockheed  Martin  delivers. 


THIS  IS  HOW 


JOINT  AIR-TO-GROUND  MISSILE 


lockheedmartin.com/jagm 


By  Tiffany  Wood 


1  V  then  an  EF-3  (Enhanced  Fujita  scale)  tornado  struck 
1  I  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo.,  the  morning  of  Decem- 
her  31, 2010,  COL  Jim  Agar  had  only  seconds  to  react. 

"I  remember  the  power  went  off,  and  we  heard  a  distant 
rumbling  sound,"  said  COL  Agar,  who  is  Fort  Leonard 
Wood's  staff  judge  advocate.  "I  looked  outside,  and  the 
tornado  quickly  appeared  on  the  horizon,  headed  straight 
for  the  house." 

COL  Agar  yelled  for  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  two 
daughters  to  take  cover.  While  the  Agars  crouched  down 
in  an  interior  hallway,  the  tornado  ripped  through  their 
neighborhood. 

It  lasted  only  seconds,  but  the  destruction  was  severe. 

Most  of  the  windows  in  the  Agars'  home  were  shattered. 


and  a  roof  truss  from  another  house  had  impaled  itself  into  First  Responder  SGT  Andrew  Dean  of  the  463rd  Military 
their  dining  room  table,  leaving  a  huge  hole  in  the  roof.  Police  Company  was  patrolling  the  Russells'  neighbor- 
COL  Agar  made  sure  his  family  was  uninjured  and  pro-  hood  immediately  following  the  tornado.  He  was  shocked 
ceeded  outside  to  assess  the  damage.  to  see  all  the  homes  destroyed. 

The  sight  was  devastating.  "The  destruction  of  the  Russells'  neighborhood  was  the 

"Looking  around  the  neighborhood,  I  understood  just  worst  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life,"  said  SGT  Dean, 
how  fortunate  we  were  to  still  be  alive,"  COL  Agar  said,  who  was  deployed  to  Iraq  from  2008-09. 

According  to  post  officials,  the  tornado,  which  produced  SGT  Dean  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the 
winds  of  more  than  160  miles  per  hour,  had  ultimately  de-  Russells'  home  stood  only  moments  before.  He  started 
stroyed  47  homes  on  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  damaged  97.  yelling  to  see  if  there  were  any  survivors  and  was  sur- 
Among  the  homes  destroyed  was  that  of  CPT  Lamonte  prised  to  hear  CPT  Russell  shouting  back.  SGT  Dean  nego- 
Russell,  a  small-group  leader  with  the  84th  Chemical  Bat-  tiated  his  way  through  the  difficult  maze  of  destruction  to 
talion.  During  the  tornado,  CPT  Russell;  his  wife,  Kita;  where  the  Russell  family  was  trapped.  He  was  able  to  pull 


their  2-vear-old  son,  Caleb;  and  Jody,  the  family's  dog;  be-  Caleb  out  through  a  small  hole,  but  it  was  not  big  enough 
came  trapped  inside  a  4-foot  by  12-foot  closet  in  the  master  for  the  Russells  and  the  dog.  They  would  have  to  wait  an- 
bedroom.  other  hour  before  the  fire  department  could  rescue  them. 

A  single  wall  from  that  closet  and  the  home's  front  wall  When  the  Russells  were  reunited,  their  neighbors  were 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  Russells'  home.  there  to  help  with  food,  clothes  and  shelter. 
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ing  utilities  to  unaffected  homes  became  the  next  priori¬ 
ties,  COL  Williams  said. 

Within  hours  after  the  tornado  touched  down,  affected 
servicemembers  and  their  dependents,  including  the  Agar 
and  Russell  families,  were  provided  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  quarters.  In  less  than  two  days,  power,  water  and  gas 
were  restored  and  more  than  35  volunteers  had  helped  or¬ 
ganize  clothing,  furniture  and  food  distribution  at  the  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  USO.  Fort  Leonard  Wood  also  received 


"Carol  Wilcox,  the  wife  of  the  3rd  Chemical  Brigade 
commander,  literally  took  her  shoes  off  her  feet  to  give  to 
my  wife,"  CPT  Russell  said.  "Their  deeds  obviously  saved 
my  family  and  enabled  us  to  be  more  resilient  during  the 
recovery  efforts." 

Fort  Leonard  Wood's  tremendous  recovery  efforts  began 
immediately. 

Post  leaders;  on-  and  off-post  first  responders  from  as  far 
as  Columbia,  Mo.,  more  than  120  miles  away;  and  a  dedi¬ 
cated  team  of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  families 
and  Department  of  the  Army  civilians  were  on  the  scene 
within  minutes  to  assess  the  damage. 

"First  and  foremost  was  the  accountability,  safety  and 
security  of  our  residents  and  personnel,"  said  COL  Charles 
Williams,  Fort  Leonard  Wood  garrison  commander.  "The 
initial  response  was  to  ensure  their  safety." 

Once  the  post  shifted  from  first-response  procedures, 
taking  care  of  families  affected  by  the  tornado  and  restor- 


substantial  support  from  federal,  state,  county  and  city 
agencies  as  well  as  other  Army  commands,  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  said  MG 
David  Quantock,  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence 
and  Fort  Leonard  Wood  commanding  general. 

"The  Fort  Leonard  Wood  team  and  community  truly 
demonstrated  a  community  of  excellence  at  work,  a  model 
of  our  Army's  principles  and  values,"  he  said. 

As  the  cleanup  effort  began,  countless  volunteers  from  as 
far  away  as  Wisconsin  continued  to  trickle  in.  Army  Com¬ 
munity  Service  stood  up  the  Family  Assistance  Center,  and 
COL  Agar  left  his  own  situation  to  set  up  a  claim  center 
with  innovative  processes,  which  included  engaging  fami¬ 
lies  and  going  on-site  with  them.  Recovery  operations  were 
still  ongoing  as  of  late  January  and  have  been  a  huge  un¬ 
dertaking  for  the  post,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  damage  of 
about  $100  million,  officials  said. 

"I'm  truly  indebted  and  appreciated  seeing  the  strength, 


An  aerial  view  of  a  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  additional  photographs  below  show 
the  devastation  wrought  by  a  New  Year  s  Eve  tor¬ 
nado  that  destroyed  47  homes  and  damaged  97 
more.  In  addition,  Army  ranges,  ammunition  build¬ 
ings,  classrooms  and  at  least  seven  barracks  suf¬ 
fered  damage  from  the  storm.  The  estimated  cost 
of  damage  to  the  installation  is  about  $100  million. 
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When  GEN  Casey  visited  the  installation  on  January  4, 
he  was  impressed  with  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood  team  and 
community. 

"As  I  went  around  today  ...  I  was  just  amazed  at  the  re¬ 
silience  of  our  soldiers  and  families  and  amazed  at  the 
teamwork,  not  only  on  the  installation,  but  from  local  com¬ 
munities.  We're  all  very  lucky  that  there  were  no  fatalities 
or  serious  injuries  here,  and  I'm  very  thankful  for  that," 
GEN  Casey  said. 

There  were  no  deaths  on  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  and  only 
four  minor  injuries  were  reported,  officials  said.  Holiday 
block  leave  was  still  in  place,  so  many  families  were  still  on 
leave  and  not  present  when  the  tornado  hit.  In  addition, 
the  tornado's  girth  was  only  100  yards.  Probably  the  most 
important  factor  contributing  to  the  low  amount  of  in¬ 
juries,  however,  was  that  families  and  installation  staff 
used  preexisting,  rehearsed  emergency  plans. 

"Everything  was  gone,  but  the  most  important  intangi¬ 
ble  belongings  were  our  lives,"  CPT  Russell  said. 

"We  lived."  ^ 


Right,  CPT  Lamonte  Russell  holds  his  2- 
year-old-son,  Caleb,  while  his  wife,  Kita, 
shows  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George 
W.  Casey  Jr.,  Maneuver  Support  Center  of 
Excellence  and  Fort  Leonard  Wood  com¬ 
manding  general  MG  David  Quantock, 
and  Fort  Leonard  Wood  garrison  comman¬ 
der  COL  Charles  Williams  what  is  left  of 
their  home  after  the  tornado.  Below  (from 
left),  Elizabeth  Agar  and  COL  Jim  Agar 
point  out  damage  to  their  home  to  GEN 
Casey  and  CSM  Kenneth  Barteau. 


compassion,  discipline,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  teamwork  of  those  young  soldiers 
and  Army  civilians  springing  into  ac¬ 
tion  without  hesitation  to  assist  an 
Army  family  in  distress,"  CPT  Russell 
said.  "Their  selfless  service  is  the  true 
mark  of  professionalism  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  example  that  clearly  defines  the 
intent  of  our  Army  Family  Covenant." 

Secretary  of  the  Army  John  McHugh 
echoed  CPT  Russell's  praise  of  the 
Army's  "can-do  attitude." 

"You  talk  a  lot  about  the  Army  Fam¬ 
ily.  We  see  it  in  our  posters  and  see  it 
in  our  literature.  We  believe  in  it  very 
strongly,  but  it  has  to  be  more  than  a 
bumper  sticker,"  he  said.  "If  there's 
anything  this  experience  has  shown, 
it's  that  in  times  such  as  this,  the  Army 
Family  knows  how  to  put  our  arms 
around  each  other  and  begin  to  build  for  the  future." 

Secretary  McHugh  toured  the  installation  on  January  6 
and  said  the  damage  took  his  breath  away. 

"From  the  first  moment  I  received  e-mails  on  New 
Year's  and  got  a  better  picture  as  to  how  widespread  the 
damage  was,  I  thought  I  understood  it,"  Secretary 
McHugh  said.  "But  until  I  got  off  the  plane  and  began  to 
tour  [the  post]  ...  it's  really  hard  to  imagine  the  devasta¬ 
tion  that  occurred  here.  To  see  what  Mother  Nature  can  do 
at  the  height  of  her  fury  is  pretty  startling." 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.  and  U.S. 
congressional  dignitaries  and  several  members  of  their 
staffs  also  visited  Fort  Leonard  Wood  after  the  tornado  to 
view  the  extensive  damage,  speak  with  the  many  families 
who  lost  their  homes  and  give  hope  to  the  community  as  it 
started  its  intense  phase  of  reconstruction. 


Tiffany  Wood  is  a  speechwriter  and  public  affairs  specialist  for  the 
Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.  The  Fort  Leonard  Wood  Guidon  contributed  to  this  article. 
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It's  in  your  nature,  so  its  in  our  vehicles. 

At  Navistar  Defense  we  build  the  nearly  unparalleled  vehicles  and  engines  that  provide  our  customers 
with  the  reliability,  agility  and  protection  needed  for  mission  success.  And  with  our  global  service  network 
and  in-theater  field  support,  we  make  sure  they  continue  to  perform  with  the  utmost  precision.  We  are 
Navistar  Defense  -  serving  those  who  protect,  and  protecting  those  who  serve. 
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forces  operating  in  Afghani¬ 


stan  continue  to  be  subjected 


U.S.  Army  engineers  prepare  to  fire  an  M-58 
mine-clearing  line  charge  to  rid  a  new  supply 
route  of  possible  improvised  explosive  devices 
(lEDs)  in  the  Maiwand  district  of  Kandahar 
Province,  Afghanistan,  in  November  2010. 


to  frequent  and  deadly  attacks  from  insur¬ 


gents  using  improvised  explosive  devices 


(IEDs),  mortars  and  rocket  launchers.  The 
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Congressional  Research  Service  reported  as  the  number-one  weapon  of  strategic 


American  combat  casualties — both  killed  cated  a  high  level  of  resources  toward 


and  wounded — in  Afghanistan.  The  De-  countering  the  impact  of  IEDs  and  their 


partment  of  Defense  has  described  IEDs  use  by  enemy  forces 
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To  help  ensure  the 
roads  are  safe  to 
travel,  a  soldier 
with  a  counter-IED 
(C-IED)  team 
moves  through  an 
Afghan  village  in 
the  Pul-e-Alam 
district  of  Logar 
Province. 


DoD  Focus  Areas  and  C-IED  Initiatives 

In  February  2006,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  cre¬ 
ated  the  Joint  IED  Defeat  Organization  (JIEDDO),  respon¬ 
sible  for  leading,  advocating  and  coordinating  all  DoD  ef¬ 
forts  to  defeat  IEDs.  JIEDDO  focuses  all  DoD  actions  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  combatant  commanders  and  their 
respective  joint  task  forces  to  defeat  IEDs  as  weapons  of 
strategic  influence.  The  organization  is  directed  to  identify, 
assess  and  fund  initiatives  that  provide  specific  counter- 
IED  solutions.  Currently,  the  Army  remains  JIEDDO's  ex¬ 
ecutive  agent  and  is  responsible  for  providing  primary  ad¬ 
ministrative  support. 

DoD's  strategy  to  counter  IEDs  is  based  on  three  pri¬ 
mary  focus  areas:  (1)  attack  the  network,  (2)  defeat  the  IED 
itself  once  emplaced  and  (3)  train  military  forces  in 
counter-IED  (C-IED)  techniques. 

Focus  Area  1  (attack  the  network)  was  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  deployed  units'  success  in  disrupting  the  enemy's 
ability  to  fund,  develop  and  emplace  IEDs.  This  included 
the  areas  of:  C-IED  intelligence,  weapons  technical  intelli¬ 
gence,  persistent  surveillance,  reconnaissance,  information 
operations,  counter-bomber  targeting,  IED  technical  and 
forensic  exploitation,  and  disposal  of  unexploded  and  cap¬ 
tured  ordnance. 

In  support  of  Focus  Area  1,  the  C-IED  Operations  Inte¬ 
gration  Center  (COIC)  became  mission-capable  in  2007. 
The  COIC  continues  to  fulfill  the  original  vision  to  break 
through  stovepiped  information  sources,  access  national- 
level  intelligence  data,  conduct  analysis  within  a  request¬ 
ing  organization's  available  time  frame  and  push  the  best- 

LTG  Michael  A.  Vane  is  the  deputy  commanding  general ,  Fu¬ 
tures,  and  director  of  the  Army  Capabilities  Integration  Cen¬ 
ter,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
MG  David  E.  Quantock  is  the  commanding  general,  U.S. 
Army  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo. 


possible  fused  analysis  to  warfighters  to  enable  them  to  at¬ 
tack  IED  networks.  The  COIC's  architecture  of  partner¬ 
ships  now  includes  more  than  20  intelligence  agencies  and 
other  federal  agencies  that  support  the  effort.  One  key 
COIC  initiative  includes  a  web-based  multifeed,  multitool, 
predictive  and  social-networking  application  that  assists 
users  in  locating  and  confirming  identities.  Using  this  ap¬ 
plication,  a  person  of  interest  could  be  located  by  specify¬ 
ing  one  or  more  search  criteria  such  as  name,  address  or 
civil  affairs  card  information. 

The  forensic  exploitation  team  was  a  proof-of-concept 
deployed  to  Baghdad  in  2008  to  provide  the  warfighter 
with  enhanced  weapons  intelligence,  forensic  exploitation 
and  information  fusion  capability.  This  effort  supports  tar¬ 
geting,  interdiction  and  suppression  of  high-threat  IED 
networks.  It  was  integral  to  dismantling  a  number  of  ex¬ 
plosively  formed  penetrator  networks  in  Baghdad  and 
helped  end  improvised  rocket-assisted  mortar  attacks. 

In  addition,  a  C-IED  reconnaissance  kit  of  enhanced  sur¬ 
veillance  equipment  provided  snipers  with  an  increased 
capability  to  visually  detect  the  enemy  emplacing  IEDs. 

Focus  Area  2  (defeat  the  IED)  includes  initiatives  to  de¬ 
tect  and  neutralize  IEDs  at  safe  standoff  ranges  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  effects  of  IED  detonation  at  the  point  of  attack. 
Accomplishments  have  included  systems  that  identify  sus¬ 
picious  solids  and  liquids;  new,  vehicle-mounted  IED  de¬ 
tection  systems;  IED  detection  robots  for  combat  patrols 
and  logistics  convoys;  vehicle  passive  counterpassive  in¬ 
frared  detonation  devices;  vehicle,  manportable  and  fixed- 
site  C-IED  jamming  systems;  vehicle  optics  sensor  systems; 
mechanical  route-clearing  devices;  and  funding  for  more 
combat  tracker  dogs. 

In  support  of  Focus  Area  2,  several  programs  and  sys¬ 
tems  were  developed  such  as  an  IED  detection  kit  for 
Husky  vehicles  with  a  ground-penetrating  radar  system 
that  could  detect  metallic  and  nonmetallic  devices.  This 
system  identifies  victim-operated  IEDs  before  they  deto- 
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IED  protection  that 
goes  wherever  you  go. 

The  IED  threat  is  always  there.  And  with  CREW  Duke,  so  is 
your  protection  against  it.  Invented  by  SRC  and  manufactured 
by  SRCTec,  this  is  a  tactically  superior,  state-of-the-art 
jamming  system  that  gives  you: 

•  Simple  operation  with  minimal  power  requirements 

•  High  reliability  and  optimal  performance 

•  Most  widely  fielded  CREW  system 

•  Innovation  worthy  of  the  Army’s  Top  10  Greatest  Inventions  Award 
So  when  you’re  in  the  field,  your  best  protection  is  right  there  with  you. 

To  find  out  more,  visit  www.srcinc.com/CREWDuke. 
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A  C-IED  team  tries  to  keep  the  road 
safe  for  travel,  probing  carefully  for 
unexploded  bombs  as  it  moves 
through  a  village  in  Logar  Province. 

nate.  Based  on  the  success  of  the  oper¬ 
ational  assessment,  DoD  funded  addi¬ 
tional  Husky  mounted  detection  sys¬ 
tem  kits  for  Afghanistan  as  well  as  in 
the  training  base. 

Mounted  and  dismounted  spiral  im¬ 
provements  were  developed  and  tested 
to  enhance  current  electronic-warfare 
jamming  systems.  Improvements  in¬ 
cluded  combined  vehicle  radio  jam¬ 
mers  installed  on  mine  resistant  am¬ 
bush  protected  (MRAP)  vehicles  and 
other  legacy  vehicles. 

Task  Force  ODIN  (observe,  detect, 
identify  and  neutralize)  is  an  Army 
aviation  battalion  created  to  conduct 


reconnaissance,  surveillance,  targeting  and  acquisition  op-  were  developed  to  improve  predeployment  C-IED  training 
erations  to  combat  insurgent  operators  of  improvised  ex-  for  units  that  did  not  receive  the  CTC  experience, 
plosive  devices.  The  unit  was  formed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  Another  organization  that  is  closing  the  gap  between 
and  first  deployed  in  October  2006.  The  unit  focused  its  ef-  how  forces  train  and  how  they  fight  is  the  Joint  Training 
forts  in  Iraq  on  winning  back  the  roads,  using  aviation  as-  Counter-IED  Operations  Integration  Center  (JTCOIC).  Cre- 
sets  to  maintain  a  persistent  stare  over  areas  at  risk  for  ated  by  JIEDDO  and  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
IEDs.  ODIN  also  employed  the  MQ-1C  Warrior  unmanned  (TRADOC),  JTCOIC  uses  technology  to  replicate  today's 
aerial  vehicle  (UAV).  The  extended-range  multipurpose  complex  operational  environment  and  create  training  solu- 
hybrid  UAV  had  electro-optical/infrared  sensors,  a  syn-  tions  for  deploying  forces.  Its  mobile  training  teams  train 
thetic  aperture  radar,  a  laser  rangefinder  and  a  designator.  units  to  use  the  COIC's  sophisticated  set  of  attack-the-net- 
Focus  Area  3  (train  the  force)  includes  predeployment  C-  work  (AtN)  applications  to  attack  and  defeat  the  networks 
IED  training  emphasizing  the  understanding  of  current  en-  that  use  IEDs.  It  also  trains  command  staffs  and  analysts 
emy  IED  technical  capabilities,  tactics,  techniques  and  pro-  from  all  echelons  on  the  utility  of  "reachback,"  assisting 
cedures,  and  an  increase  in  the  realism  of  C-IED  training  them  with  intelligence  preparation  for  their  future  area  of 
across  the  services.  The  Joint  Center  of  Excellence  (JCoE)  operations  while  at  home  station  and  during  their  mission- 
— the  execution  arm  of  JIEDDO's  C-IED  training  pro-  rehearsal  exercises. 

gram — ran  the  training  program  out  of  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  By  combining  today's  operational  data  and  modeling 
and  emphasized  more  realistic  training.  Training  expan-  and  simulations,  the  JTCOIC  recreates  significant  IED  and 
sions  included  construction  of  small  village  complexes,  other  combat  events  for  use  in  individual  and  collective 
identifying  and  reporting  homemade  explosives,  im-  training.  Three-dimensional  visualizations,  models  and 
proved  simulations  training,  home-station  training,  and  gaming  scenarios  associated  with  an  event  that  occurred 
the  development  of  predeployment  C-IED  mobile  assis-  yesterday  are  in  warfighters'  hands  in  less  than  a  week, 
tance  training  teams.  Mirroring  its  modeling  and  simulations  success  of  using 

Many  organizations  currently  support  Focus  Area  3.  The  operational  data  to  improve  training,  the  JTCOIC's  "Train- 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Training  and  Education  Command,  U.S.  ing  Brain"  replicates  the  depth  of  today's  data  environ- 
Joint  Forces  Command,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  and  ment  to  test  soldiers'  situational  awareness,  decision  mak- 
the  combat  training  centers  (CTCs)  have  all  shared  in  rais-  ing  and  ability  to  effectively  use  AtN  resources.  It  converts 
ing  training  standards  and  IED  awareness.  Together  with  months  of  real-world  intelligence  and  operations  reports 
the  four  service-specific  centers  of  excellence  (CoEs),  the  into  a  usable  framework  for  scenario-based  training  at  all 
JCoE  provides  deploying  forces  with  training  on  rapidly  levels.  In  practice,  the  data  is  bent  so  that  entire  networks 
fielded  C-IED  equipment  and  capabilities.  The  JCoE  and  can  be  overlaid  onto  terrain  areas  at  the  CTCs. 
the  service  CoEs  facilitate  individual,  collective  and  unit  C-  An  additional  area  of  success  in  reducing  U.S.  casualties 
IED  training,  and  they  develop  and  publish  IED  defeat  tac-  is  the  use  of  MRAPs.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates 
tics,  techniques  and  procedures  and  make  them  available  has  credited  MRAPs  with  saving  "thousands  of  lives"  in 
to  deploying  units.  Afghanistan  and  has  pledged  surplus  vehicles  to  U.S.  allies 

In  addition,  C-IED  mobile  assistance  training  teams  to  help  C-EID  efforts  there. 
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A  soldier  from  Joint  Task  Force 
Paladin  C-IED  Team  15  responding 
to  an  IED  call  detonates  an  antitank 
mine  he  found  in  place  on  a  main 
road  in  Alozi,  Logar  Province. 


TRADOC  and  C-IED 

TRADOC  has  the  lead  for  the  U.S.  Army's  effort  in  sup¬ 
port  of  DoD's  focus  areas.  The  outcome  is  resource-in¬ 
formed,  assessment-based  decisions  that  support  current 
operations  and  future  requirements.  The  intended  out¬ 
comes  describe  the  strategy's  ends,  the  Army's  focus  areas 
express  its  ways,  and  the  integration  of  C-IED  solutions 
into  the  Army  by  the  focus-area  leads  provides  the  strat¬ 
egy's  means.  Two  principles  are  essential  to  achieving  suc¬ 
cess:  synchronizing  C-IED  activities  within  the  Army  be¬ 
tween  the  generating  force  and  the  operating  force  in 
support  of  Army  force  generation  (ARFORGEN),  and 
managing  the  creation  of  C-IED  solutions  through  acceler¬ 
ated  and  deliberate  development  processes.  Synchronizing 
C-IED  capability  development  activities  with  ARFORGEN 
means  providing  tailored  capability  packages  to  specific 
Army  units  and  allocating  time  for  units  to  train  with  their 
new  capabilities  and  integrate  them  into  their  daily  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Army  will  strive  to  rapidly  deploy  new  materiel 
and  nonmateriel  C-IED  solutions  as  part  of  incremental  ca¬ 
pability  packages,  with  reception  synchronized  with  AR¬ 
FORGEN  when  practical. 

Units  receiving  new  capabilities  will  be  provided  with 
comprehensive  individual,  collective  and  staff  instruction 
as  necessary  so  that  they  understand  how  to  operate  or  use 
each  capability,  how  the  capability  interacts  with  their 
other  capabilities  and  how  using  the  capability  can  en¬ 
hance  their  mission  effectiveness.  The  Army  Staff  G-3/5/7 
will  decide  which  capabilities  to  provide  to  the  Army 
through  ARFORGEN  and  which  to  provide  immediately 
to  units  already  deployed. 

The  Way  Ahead 

Much  work  still  lies  ahead  for  the 
Army.  It  must  accelerate  the  process  of 
making  C-IED  training  institutional; 
it  is  currently  taught  as  contingency- 
based  training  and  funded  by  overseas 
contingency  operations  dollars.  Within 
the  Army,  TRADOC  is  working  to 
standardize  individual-level  tasks  and 
increase  mission-focused  C-IED  train¬ 
ing  at  home  station  and  the  CTCs.  This 
effort  will  resolve  existing  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  required  C-IED  training  skill 
levels — from  soldiers  in  basic  training 
to  leaders  attending  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education. 

Furthermore,  lack  of  task  standard¬ 
ization  has  resulted  in  varying  compe¬ 


tency  levels  from  school  to  school.  The  plan  is  for  C-IED  ; 
training  at  all  Army  schools  to  support  the  collective  tasks 
trained  at  unit  home  stations.  C-IED  tasks  and  desired  out¬ 
comes  will  ultimately  be  "nested"  throughout  Army 
schools  in  support  of  the  2009  Army  Capstone  Concept  and 
the  2010  Army  Operating  Concept.  This  training  will  also 
have  to  be  periodically  updated  with  significant  trends  to 
keep  all  skills  effective  and  relevant. 

TRADOC  must  work  to  make  C-IED  institutional  and 
move  the  center  of  gravity  of  C-IED  training  away  from 
ARFORGEN/reset  activities  further  upstream  to  soldier 
and  leader  development.  In  the  capability  development 
arena,  the  Army  must  change  the  way  it  adapts  organiza¬ 
tional  design  and  force  structure  to  operationalize  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies  with  faster  speed  within  the  program  ob¬ 
jective  memorandum  cycle.  Changes  and  improvements  in 
acquisition  policies  and  procedures  already  in  process 
should  also  continue  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  IED  has  become  the  weapon  of  choice  of  our  adver¬ 
saries.  This  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  investment  of 
time,  effort  and  resources  to  mitigate  the  IED  threat. 
JIEDDO  remains  engaged  by  leading,  advocating  and  co¬ 
ordinating  all  actions  to  defeat  IEDs.  The  Army  continues 
to  make  significant  inroads  through  increased  fielding  of 
C-IED  capabilities  and  standardization  of  C-IED  training. 
Although  it  is  quite  probable  that  IEDs  will  remain  a  threat 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  through  initiatives,  innovation 
and  technology  breakthroughs,  the  effects  of  IEDs  may  be 
minimized  or  neutralized  entirely.  The  Army,  along  with 
its  joint  and  combined  partners,  will  continue  to  attack  this 
threat  in  its  present  and  future  forms.  ^ 
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his  2010  Kermit  Roosevelt  Lecture  at  the  Royal 
ited  Services  Institute  (RUSI),  GEN  Martin  E. 

,  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Training 
d  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  established  his 
on  for  how  the  Army  should  organize  and  operate 
d  has  further  developed  his  thinking  in  recent  arti- 
les  in  ARMY.  In  his  pithy  RUSI  presentation,  GEN 
Dempsey  argued  convincingly  that  in  the  1990s  the 
Army — and,  for  that  matter,  the  Defense  Department — became 


The  Army  is  a  learning  organization ,  but 
learning  occurs  best  when  the  "learner 
survives  the  lesson. 


infatuated  with  the  potential  of  technology  to 
confer  a  long-term  advantage  to  U.S.  forces. 
Fundamentally,  he  believes  that  the  judgment 
concerning  the  efficacy  in  the  so-called  revolu- 
-  tion  in  military  affairs  proved  mistaken.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  GEN  Dempsey,  the  reaction  of  our  opponents  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  continued  ambiguity  associated  with  combat 
operations  led  him  to  draw  conclusions  that  he  articulated  at 
RUSI  as  six  lessons. 
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The  need  for  exercising  mission  command,  which  he 
characterized  as  implying  "decentralization  of  capability 
and  authority,"  is  one  of  these  six  vital  lessons  that  will 
drive  how  the  Army  should  organize  and  operate.  Further¬ 
more,  according  to  GEN  Dempsey,  mission  command  "im¬ 
plies  that  collaboration  and  trust  are  as  important  as  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  It  is  about  understanding  the  context  of 
operations,  and  it  recognizes  that  what 
comes  from  the  lowest  tactical  echelon 
is  as  important  as  what  comes  from 
the  highest  strategic  echelon.  Today 
leaders  at  every  echelon  are  cocreators 
of  this  context."  GEN  Dempsey  goes 
much  further,  however,  when  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  mission  command  includes 
"sharing  and  mitigating  risk."  He  is 
absolutely  right.  For  mission  command 
to  become  a  fact  of  life  in  the  Army, 
trust  and  collaboration  are  required.  Commanders  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  risk  inherent  with  affording  the  officer  the  means 
and  authority  to  make  decisions  "on  the  spot." 

The  Army  Capstone  Concept  (ACC)  and  The  Army  Operat¬ 
ing  Concept  (AOC)  go  further  still.  Operational  adaptability 
is  central  to  the  ACC,  within  which  the  concept  of  mission 
command  is  a  core  operational  action.  Here,  too,  mission 
command  is  central  to  enabling  what  the  Army  now  de¬ 
scribes  as  full  spectrum  operations.  The  ACC  provides  the 
following  definition. 

Mission  command  is  the  exercise  of  authority  and  direction 
by  the  commander  and  the  commander's  staff  to  integrate 
the  warfighting  functions  using  the  operations  process  and 
mission  orders  to  accomplish  successful  full-spectrum  oper¬ 
ations.  Mission  command  enables  agile  and  adaptive  leaders 
and  organizations  to  execute  disciplined  initiative  within 
[the]  commander's  intent  as  part  of  unified  action  in  a  com¬ 
plex  and  ambiguous  environment.  Mission  command  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  Army  forces'  ability  to  develop  the  situation  through 
action  and  seize,  retain,  and  exploit  the  initiative. 

Both  the  ACC  and  the  AOC  are  certain  in  the  conviction 
that  Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  and  Enduring  Free¬ 
dom,  the  Second  Lebanon  War  and  other  events  since  2003 
are,  as  the  ACC  asserts,  "harbingers  of  future  conflict."  The 
ACC  asserts  that  OIF  demonstrates  that  the  U.S.  Army 
must  face  " a  broad  range  of  enemy  organizations  that  possess  a 
wide  array  of  capabilities  [emphasis  in  the  original]." 

Mission  command  will  provide  a  powerful  capability  to 
the  Army  that  takes  advantage  of  both  American  inclina¬ 
tions  and  technology.  The  Army  is  disposed  as  a  matter  of 

COL  Gregory  Fontenot,  USA  Ret.,  commanded  a  tank  battal¬ 
ion  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  an  armor  brigade  in 
Bosnia.  A  former  director  of  the  School  of  Advanced  Military 
Studies,  he  is  coauthor  of  On  Point:  The  U.S.  Army  in  Op¬ 
eration  Iraqi  Freedom  and  is  director  of  the  University  of 
Foreign  Military  and  Cultural  Studies. 


course  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  toward  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  and  the  concept  of  mission  command.  Mission  com¬ 
mand  is  a  new  term  to  describe  an  idea  that  is  quite  old  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Thus  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  just  how 
this  idea  has  previously  affected  the  Army.  From  this,  we 
may  conclude  something  about  the  efficacy  of  the  idea  as 
perceived  in  the  past  and  the  conditions  in  which  the 


Army  imagined  decentralized  operations  and  initiative  as 
most  useful.  For  this  purpose,  a  cursory  review  of  the 
Army's  conceptual  thinking  about  the  nature  of  warfare  as 
represented  in  the  fundamental  document  of  Army  opera¬ 
tions — Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5  Operations,  later  FM  3-0 — 
is  necessary. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  Baron  Friedrich  von 
Steuben  recognized  the  innate  independence  of 
the  Americans  whom  he  helped  train.  Going  that 
far  back,  however,  is  not  required.  World  War  II 
and  an  anecdote  from  the  19th  century  and  from  early  in 
this  century  will  do.  FM  100-5  Field  Service  Regulations:  Op¬ 
erations,  published  in  1941,  provided  the  baseline  doctrine 
with  which  the  U.S.  Army  fought  in  World  War  II.  That 
document  is  far  more  prescriptive  than  descriptive.  It 
needed  to  be — the  Army  grew  from  next  to  nothing  to  a 
land  component  of  90  divisions  and  an  enormous  Air 
Force.  Together  the  two  components  of  the  Army  fielded 
12  million  soldiers  operating  in  multiple  theaters  simulta¬ 
neously. 

The  Army  asserted  in  the  1941  manual  that  soldiers 
should  be  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  "integrate  individu¬ 
als  in  a  group  . . .  without  destroying  the  initiative  of  the  in¬ 
dividual."  The  manual  further  directed  that  commanders 
had  to  communicate  their  decisions  to  subordinates  "by 
clear  and  concise  orders,  which  gives  [subordinates]  free¬ 
dom  of  action  appropriate  to  their  professional  knowledge, 
to  the  situation,  to  their  dependability  and  to  the  team  play 
desired."  This  very  prescriptive  manual  further  "directs" 
for  the  provision  of  initiative,  especially  in  operations  in 
which  the  commander  cannot  directly  influence  the  action 
because  of  separation  of  units  or  because  the  commander 
has  chosen  to  weight  the  main  effort,  in  part,  by  his  pres¬ 
ence.  This  sounds  more  than  a  little  like  today's  mission 
command.  Fundamentally,  the  1941  manual  assumed  that 
there  would  be  times  when  decentralized  operations 
would  be  demanded  by  either  the  conditions  in  the  field  or 
difficulty  in  communication.  In  1941,  the  Army  believed 


For  mission  command  to  become  a  fact  of  life  ...  trust  and 
collaboration  are  required.  Commanders  must  accept  the 
risk  inherent  with  affording  the  officer  the  means  and 
authority  to  make  decisions  " on  the  spot." 
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that  mission  command,  or  something  like  it,  would  be  re-  freedom  to  subordinate  leaders."  Thus,  even  during  the 

quired  because  of  physical  separation  or  other  tactical  con-  late  Cold  War,  the  idea  of  decentralization  of  decisions — 

ditions.  In  short,  during  World  War  II,  the  Army  expected  and  even  operations — was  not  anathema  to  the  Army, 
soldiers  and  commanders  to  act  on  their  initiative.  TRADOC  published  the  last  "legacy"  FM  100-5  in  1993. 

Even  that  most  "Cold  War"  of  Cold  War  manuals — FM  This  edition,  much  of  which  the  serving  commanding  gen- 

100-5  Operations,  published  in  1976,  roundly  criticized  at  the  eral,  Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr.,  wrote  himself,  attempted  to  re¬ 
time  and  since — accounted  for  a  full  spectrum  of  operations,  store  balance  to  Army  thinking  about  conflict  by  articulating 

It  stated  that  "the  U.S.  Army  may  find  itself  at  war  in  any  of  a  "range  of  military  operations" — operations  other  than 

a  variety  of  places  and  situations,  fighting  opponents  which  war,  conflict  in  which  hostilities  might  occur  and  war,  "the 


could  vary  from  the  highly  mechanized  forces  of  the  War-  use  of  force  in  combat  operations  against  an  armed  enemy." 
saw  Pact  to  light,  irregular  units  in  a  remote  part  of  the  less  The  manual  also  reflected  GEN  Franks'  frustration  with  the 
developed  world."  In  the  next  paragraph,  the  manual  speci-  Army's  growing  reliance  on  the  technical  means  of  control 
fied  that  the  Army — and  thus  FM  100-5 — was  structured  rather  than  the  requirements  for  command.  Specifically, 

-  command  and  control  as  a  system  by 

then  had  so  much  else  hung  on  it  that 


In  1941 ,  the  Army  believed  that  mission  command ,  or 
something  like  it ;  would  be  required  because  of  physical 
separation  or  other  tactical  conditions.  In  short,  during 
World  War  II,  the  Army  expected  soldiers  and 
commanders  to  act  on  their  initiative. 


what  had  been  C2  was,  by  1993,  C4ISR. 

GEN  Franks  reacted  to  what  later 
became  known  as  information-based 
warfare  with  the  same  healthy  skepti¬ 
cism  that  GEN  Dempsey  has  about  the 
revolution  in  military  affairs  some  18 
years  later.  Fie  resolved  that  the  Army 
would  have  "no  C-to-the-nth  power" 
acronyms.  His  solution  was  to  invent 
the  term  battle  command.  In  fact,  GEN 
Franks  considered  leaving  control  out 


and  oriented  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  the  "most  demanding  of  the  manual  altogether.  In  the  end,  he  defined  battle  com¬ 
mission  the  U.S.  Army  could  be  assigned."  This  1976  doc-  mand  so  that  it  could  not  be  conflated  as  even  first  among 
trine  focused  on  the  Fulda  Gap  but  listed  through  accompa-  equals  in  a  command-and-control  system.  He  defined  battle 
nying  manuals  doctrine  for  everything  from  desert  warfare  command  above  and  beyond  the  elements  of  technology  that 
to  counterguerrilla  warfare.  The  active  defense,  as  this  doc-  afforded  control.  He  believed  that  the  essence  of  battle  com- 
trinal  statement  was  called,  required  and  depended  on  the  mand  was  intellectual,  not  technical.  Chief  among  those 
commander's  initiative,  stipulating  the  need  to  assume  risk,  things  that  he  believed  pertained  to  commanders  was  the 
The  active  defense  asserted  that  colonels  maneuvered  while  need  to  think  and  act  as  "simultaneous  activities."  Further- 
captains  fought  battles.  Mission  command,  albeit  in  differ-  more,  commanders  had  to  visualize  the  battlefield  and  pro- 
ent  terms,  assumed  an  important  role  in  the  Fulda  Gap.  vide  clear  direction  in  battle.  Flexibility  and  operating 

within  a  superior's  intent  were  central  to  GEN  Franks'  idea 

While  the  active  defense  focused  fundamentally  on  of  battle  command  as  he  articulated  them  in  the  1993  man- 
the  tactical  level,  the  next  two  manuals  articulated  ual.  Although  neither  decentralized  operations  nor  mission 
an  operational  focus.  Ultimately,  the  concepts  command  appeared  in  the  manual,  both  decentralized  op- 
found  in  the  1982  and  1986  editions  of  FM  100-5  erations  and  what  is  now  described  as  mission  command 
built  upon  a  common  framework,  the  euphemism  for  consumed  GEN  Franks'  interest  because  he  perceived  po- 
which  is  AirLand  (Battle).  The  1986  manual  began  with  ar-  tential  requirements  for  very  small  formations  to  operate 
ticulating  a  spectrum  of  warfare  ranging  from  nuclear  war-  remotely  and  without  direct  supervision — specifically,  corn- 
fare  to  "terrorist  activities  (that)  resist  conventional  mili-  pany-size,  and  perhaps  even  smaller,  units, 
tary  solutions.  Between  these  extremes  lies  a  wide  range  of  So  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  First,  mission  command 
possible  conflicts  which  may  escalate  toward  nuclear  war-  is  not  a  new  idea,  nor  is  the  idea  that  Army  units  should  be 
fare  and  which  will  almost  always  involve  counterterrorist  adaptable  or  able  to  conduct  decentralized  operations.  The 
activities."  Although  bereft  of  the  term  mission  command,  Army  needs  to  confront  some  basic  facts  about  the  nature 
AirLand  (Battle)  described  command  and  control  in  terms  of  the  control  function  of  command  and  the  way  in  which 
easily  understood  as  mission  command.  AirLand  (Battle)  technology  has  fundamentally  altered  the  way  the  Army 
required  flexibility  and/or  variation  introduced  by  subor-  operates,  both  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  centralization  and 
dinates.  The  manual  waxed  eloquently  on  how  to  create  specificity  and  the  level  of  supervision  that  ensues  from 
the  conditions  in  units  to  facilitate  exercising  leadership  these  changes.  In  some  ways,  officers  followed  their  own 
from  any  critical  point  on  the  battlefield.  The  section  on  judgment,  generally  assuming  that  if  things  turned  out 
command  and  control  defined  it  as  a  system  that  would  well  they  would  be  supported  in  spite  of  technology, 
produce  plans  or  orders  that  left  "the  greatest  possible  rather  than  because  of  it.  With  Blue  Force  Tracker,  com- 
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manders'  decisions  became,  to  a  large  extent,  transparent  if 
they  were  on  the  move.  Such  was  not  the  case  prior  to 
nearly  instant  communications  afforded  by  technology. 

George  Armstrong  Custer  perhaps  epitomized  the  Civil 
War  Army's  near-shibboleth  of  personal  initiative,  re¬ 
quired  by  poor  communications  but  also  encouraged  as  a 
matter  of  culture.  According  to  Nathaniel  Philbrick  in  his 
book  The  Last  Stand:  Custer,  Sitting  Bull  and  the  Battle  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Bighorn,  one  of  the  officers  present  at  BG  Alfred  Terry's 
final  council  of  war  during  the  campaign  of  the  summer  of 
1876  that  led  to  Custer's  defeat  described  the  session  in  his 
diary:  "It  is  understood  that  if  Custer  arrives  first,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  attack  at  once  if  he  deems  prudent."  The  culture 
of  initiative  did  not  stop  at  the  regimental  level.  Lieu¬ 
tenants  routinely  exercised  their  initiative,  often  in  opera¬ 
tions  they  led  across  enormous  distances,  out  of  touch  with 
their  commanders  for  weeks  on  end.  Both  the  culture  of 


command  and  the  facts  of  the  control  system  in  the  19th- 
century  Army  required  mission  command  and  decentral¬ 
ization.  Custer  and  a  third  of  his  command  died  when 
Custer  chose  to  act  as  he  saw  fit. 

What  of  the  so-called  legacy  Army,  whose  last  hurrah 
was  the  invasion  of  Iraq?  The  control  system,  by  then  eu¬ 
phemistically  referred  to  as  "network-centric,"  included 
Future  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Below,  which  en¬ 
abled  someone  to  see  the  events  of  that  war  as  they  un¬ 
folded  while  watching  a  monitor  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Combined  Arms  Research  Library  in  Eisenhower  Hall, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Despite  this  transparency,  in  April 
2003,  COL  David  Perkins,  commanding  the  2nd  Brigade, 
3rd  Infantry  Division  (ID),  exceeded  his  orders  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  conducting  a  limited-objective  "thunder  run," 
turned  right  instead  of  left  and  seized  much  of  downtown 
Baghdad.  When  asked  when  he  knew  that  COL  Perkins 
and  3rd  ID  had  committed  to  this  effort,  then-LTG  William 
S.  Wallace,  commander  of  V  Corps,  responded,  "I  first 
knew  they  were  going  all  the  way  in  when  I  watched  the 
blue  icons  turn  and  head  downtown." 

These  two  examples,  while  anecdotal,  suggest  how  both 
culture  and  the  tools  of  control  can  interact.  In  1876,  BG 
Terry  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  intent  to  control 
Custer.  Both  he  and  Custer  understood  that  Custer — when 


given  the  opportunity — would  do  what  he  liked.  Moreover, 
BG  Terry  only  knew  where  he  expected  Custer  to  be  and 
not  where  the  7th  Cavalry  actually  was  during  most  of  the 
campaign.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  Battle  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Bighorn  has  remained  a  matter  of  debate.  Alternatively 
vilified  or  praised,  each  of  the  major  protagonists'  roles  has 
continued  to  provide  grist  for  debate.  Should  Terry  have 
given  Custer  specific  orders?  Should  Marcus  Reno  and 
Frederick  Benteen,  once  joined,  have  marched  north  to 
Custer's  aid,  and  would  it  have  made  a  difference  if  they 
had?  In  2003,  Wallace  enjoyed  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  Terry.  He  knew  exactly  where  Perkins  was  and  had  the 
means  to  intervene.  Wallace  chose  not  to  do  so,  which  im¬ 
plies  a  level  of  trust  and  confidence  in  both  Perkins  and  MG 
Buford  Blount,  who  commanded  the  3rd  ID,  that  did  not 
stem  from  looking  at  his  monitor. 

What  Wallace  might  have  done  had  Perkins  lost  a  great 
many  soldiers  or  been  defeated  is  a 
matter  for  speculation,  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  have  been 
criticized  for  not  intervening.  In  short, 
Wallace,  by  actively  deciding  not  to  in¬ 
tervene,  chose  to  share,  or  at  least  un¬ 
derwrite,  the  risks  that  Perkins  took. 
That  is  an  act  of  courage  increasingly 
difficult  to  carry  out  in  this  age  of  in¬ 
stant  communication,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  tactical  unit  actions  to  be 
litigated  in  the  media  practically  from 
the  moment  medical  evacuation  heli¬ 
copters  lift  off  with  wounded. 

The  means  to  effect  positive  control 
as  a  consequence  of  instantaneous  communication  will  act 
as  a  powerful  drag  on  initiative  when  coupled  with  the 
nearly  simultaneous  capacity  to  criticize  decisions  without 
understanding  context.  Swearing  by  decentralized  opera¬ 
tions  and  mission  command  will  be  far  easier  to  execute  in 
PowerPoint  briefings  than  in  the  field. 

At  the  outset,  the  Army  needs  to  accept,  along  with  the 
benefit,  the  risk  that  enabling  initiative  entails.  In  1962, 
GEN  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  offered  the  following  assess¬ 
ment,  which  still  applies: 

Initiative  is  the  agent  which  translates  imagination  into  ac¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  used  intelligently  lest  it  becomes  irresponsi¬ 
bility  or  even  insubordination,  but  it  must  be  used  coura¬ 
geously  when  the  situation  warrants.  Military  history 
provides  innumerable  examples  of  commanders  who,  con¬ 
fronted  with  unforeseen  circumstances,  have  adhered  slav¬ 
ishly  to  instructions  and,  at  best,  have  lost  an  opportunity;  at 
worst,  they  have  brought  on  defeat. 

Lemnitzer  did  not  confront  the  difficulty  of  operating 
with  a  dramatically  improved  control  system. 

The  capacity  to  do  as  Wallace  chose  to  do  in  2003  has  be¬ 
come  more  difficult,  rather  than  less  so.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  capacity  to  see  Blue  units  and  to  com- 


The  Army  needs  to  confront  some  basic  facts  about  the 
nature  of  the  control  function  of  command  and  the  way  in 
which  technology  has  fundamentally  altered  the  way  the 
Army  operates ,  both  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
centralization  and  specificity  and  the  level  of  supervision 
that  ensues  from  these  changes. 
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(ONCSBERC  continues  to  be  the  leading  provider  of 
demote  Weapon  Stations  with  more  than  10,000  systems 
delivered  to  and  in  service  with  17  nations  worldwide, 

>0  million  hours  of  combat  experience  and  an  unprecedented 
Dperational  Readiness  Rate  of  over  99%. 


rhe  PROTECTOR  CROWS  Remote  Weapon  Station,  chosen  by 
he  US  Army  for  the  CROWS  II  program,  proudly  meets  the 
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municate  will  not  continue  to  improve.  Couple  these  facts 
with  the  trend  toward  investigating  everything,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  enabling  mission  command  will  become  a 
fact.  If  these  conditions  persist,  how  will  officers  be  able  to 
afford  subordinates  the  opportunity  to  exercise  mission 
command?  Learning  organizations,  as  the  Army  aspires  to 
be,  are  able  to  learn  during  execution,  which  includes  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes.  Thinking  problems  through  and  exercising 
mission  command  at  low  tactical  echelons  may  take  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  responding  to  a  cacophony  of  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  from  higher  headquarters, 
the  media,  families  and  who  knows 
who  else. 

Engendering  the  philosophy  of  mis¬ 
sion  command  within  the  Army  will 
require  the  Army  to  educate  not  only 
soldiers  but  policy  makers  on  the 
idea.  Transparency  afforded  by  mass 
communications  and  digital  recorders 
in  the  hands  of  soldiers  and  journal¬ 
ists  will  ensure  that  we  litigate  every 
tactical  decision  for  which  there  is  a 
bill  to  pay.  Add  to  this  the  possibility 
of  repetition  of  WikiLeaks  events  in 
which  documents  that  are  not  re¬ 
dacted  and  are  out  of  context  add  to  the  dilemma  of  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field.  The  appearance  of  precision  in  con¬ 
trol  as  exemplified  by  things  like  Command  Post  of  the 
Future  and  the  means  to  know  where  units  are,  coupled 
with  both  sides  developing  audio  and  visual  records  of  the 
fighting,  will  make  platoon  leaders'  decisions  grist  for  the 
24-hour  news  cycle. 

An  example  from  World  War  II  shows  possible  impli¬ 
cations.  In  1944,  the  U.S.  Army  lost  800  soldiers 
killed  during  a  rehearsal  for  the  Normandy  invasion. 
That  disaster  did  not  become  widely  known  to  the 
public  until  after  the  war.  Imagine  the  consequences  to  the 
Normandy  invasion  if  the  survivors  had  e-mail,  Skype  or 
cell  phones,  or  any  of  the  devices  we  all  take  for  granted. 
Today  the  Army  remains  embroiled  in  several  controver¬ 
sies  involving  small-unit  engagements.  What  characterize 
all  of  these  incidents  in  which  dispute  remains  are  that  the 
information  available  is  ambiguous  and  almost  nothing  is 
known  about  enemy  intentions  or  actions. 

To  what  extent  these  kinds  of  disputes  will  affect  deci¬ 
sion  makers  is  not  yet  understood,  but  they  do  not  support 
the  concept  of  driving  decisions  down  to  the  lowest  level 
when  these  disputes  may  involve  national  media,  multiple 
investigations  and  even  policy  makers  at  the  national  level. 
This  is  not  an  argument  against  mission  command;  rather, 
this  very  condition  of  transparency — at  least,  of  Blue — re¬ 
quires  the  approach  GEN  Dempsey  advocates.  Trust  and 
confidence  up  and  down  is  absolutely  required  for  a  chain 
of  command  to  weather  the  brisk  winds  of  controversy 
buffeting  internal  decisions,  particularly  when  policy  mak¬ 
ers  are  asking  questions. 


Arguably,  managing  the  expectations  of  policy  makers 
will  not  be  as  difficult  as  managing  the  expectations  of  the 
American  public.  How  do  we  account  for  tactical  misjudg- 
ment  in  an  era  when  family  members  are  convinced  that  in¬ 
competence,  or  even  criminal  negligence,  is  the  only  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  for  a  son  or  daughter's  "unnecessary" 
death  in  combat?  This  is  an  Army  problem  if  the  Army  re¬ 
ally  means  to  share  the  risks  of  decisions  and  yet  enable  the 
lowest  unit  possible  to  make  tactical  decisions.  There  will 
be,  and  there  has  been,  enormous  pressure  to  mitigate  risk. 


A  surefire  way  to  do  so  is  through  centralized  decision 
making,  but  that  system  will  limit  initiative  and  render  de-  ! 
centralized  operations  very  difficult.  For  mission  command 
to  achieve  the  high  returns  that  GEN  Dempsey  seeks  will  1 
require  continuous  and  patient  reinforcement  of  the  chain 
of  command  and  possibly  protection  when  a  commander 
or  junior  leader  makes  an  honest  mistake.  That  may  entail 
refusal  to  become  caught  up  in  controversy  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  require  educating  all  and  sundry  that  it  is  not  always 
possible,  despite  our  incredible  technical  capabilities,  to 
know  what  actually  happened  in  some  unfortunate  inci¬ 
dent.  The  Army  is  a  learning  organization,  but  learning  oc¬ 
curs  best  when  the  "learner"  survives  the  lesson. 

GEN  Dempsey  has  rightly  identified  the  central  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  mission  command  a  fact  rather  than  aspi¬ 
ration  in  the  Army — sharing  risk.  He  will  need  to  lead  the 
campaign  to  consider  the  implications  of  what  he  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Army  needs  to  do  versus  what  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  it.  Those  who  serve  should  wonder  aloud 
whether  the  Army  really  means  to  embrace  mission  com¬ 
mand  or  whether  the  risks  will  exceed  the  senior  leader¬ 
ship's  capacity  to  absorb  the  effects  of  accepting  risks.  Mis¬ 
sion  command  requires  time  for  commanders/leaders  to 
estimate  their  situation,  understand  what  has  transpired 
and  be  afforded  the  cover  of  their  superiors  in  order  to  do 
either  or  both  of  these  things.  For  all  of  the  reasons  that 
GEN  Dempsey  suggests,  mission  command  will  be  essen¬ 
tial  now  and  in  the  coming  years;  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  his  vision  through.  The  test 
will  be  what  happens  when  something  goes  wrong  in  the 
field,  which  some  will  attribute  to  decentralized  control 
and  thus  to  mission  command. 


In  1944,  the  U.S.  Army  lost  800  soldiers  killed  during  a 
rehearsal  for  the  Normandy  invasion.  That  disaster  did 
not  become  widely  known  to  the  public  until  after  the 
war.  Imagine  the  consequences  to  the  Normandy  invasion 
if  the  survivors  had  e-mail,  Skype  or  cell  phones,  or  any 
of  the  devices  we  all  take  for  granted. 
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PFC  Matthew  Zajac, 

US  Army,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado  and 
'  his  father,  Mike,  photographed 
at  a  Fisher  House  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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The  Hero  Miles  program  is  grateful  to  our  generous  partners,  including: 

AirTran  Airways  ★  Alaska  Airlines  *  American  Airlines  *  Continental  Airlines  *  Delta  Air  Lines 
Frontier  Airlines  *  Midwest  Airlines  *  Northwest  Airlines  ★  United  Airlines  *  US  Airways 


Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org. 


©2009  Fisher  House  Foundation  /  Brendan  Mattingly  Photography  /  Don  Schaaf  &  Friends,  Inc. 


The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 

i 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 


Above  left,  U.S.  Army  sol¬ 
diers  conduct  live-fire  train¬ 
ing  on  the  Combat  Outpost 
Live  Fire  Range,  which  falls 
under  control  of  Joint  Multi¬ 
national  Training  Command 
(JMTC),  headquartered  in 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany. 
Above  right,  SFC  Serafin 
Graciani  from  the  Joint 
Multinational  Readiness 
Center  (JMRC),  Timber- 
wolves  Observer-Controller 
Team,  teaches  Romanian 
troops  to  conduct  a  search 
and  document  evidence  in 
October  2010  in  Cincu,  Ro¬ 
mania.  Right,  soldiers  of  the 
1 73rd  Airborne  Brigade 
Combat  Team  train  at  the 
multinational  training  center 
for  deployment  to 
Afghanistan.  The  soldiers 
refined  their  skills  in 
mounted  and  dismounted 
patrols,  small  unit  tactics, 
military  operations  in  urban 
terrain,  air  assault  tech¬ 
niques,  counter-improvised 
explosive  devices  and  long- 
range  marksmanship.  The 
soldiers  also  trained  with 
coalition  Afghan  National 
Army  soldiers  during  their 
time  at  Hohenfels. 
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Today's  soldiers  are  combating  the  deadly  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  device  (IED),  the  mountainous  and 
harsh  terrain  in  Afghanistan  and  a  war  of  wills, 
which  involves  more  than  gaining  territory  or  con¬ 
trolling  physical  terrain.  Today's  fight  is  about 
gaining  trust  and  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Afghan  people,  according  to  GEN  David  EE  Petraeus,  com¬ 
mander,  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)/ 
U.S.  Forces- Afghanistan.  Fighting  today's  war  means  train¬ 
ing  soldiers  to  win  the  "battle  of  wits,"  while  working 
m  closely  with  our  international  and  Afghan  partners  within  a 
H  coalition  and  combined  operational  environment. 

About  84  percent  of  the  troop-contributing  nations  fight- 
|  ing  alongside  U.S.  soldiers  are  from  Europe.  To  ensure  that 
y  the  ISAF  commander's  intent  is  met,  U.S.  Army  Europe 
(USAREUR)  boasts  the  Army's  largest  training  command 
<  outside  the  continental  United  States,  which  provides  facili- 
3  ties  using  live,  virtual,  constructive,  simulation  and  gaming 


assets:  the  Joint  Multinational  Training  Command  (JMTC) 
in  Grafenwoehr,  Germany.  It  is  the  only  U.S.  Army  training 
command  that  regularly  trains  U.S.  forces  with  multina¬ 
tional  partners  for  deployment  and  coalition  operations  in 
Afghanistan. 

"We've  just  completed  our  17th  iteration  of  operational 
mentor  liaison  teams  (OMFT)  from  24  countries,"  said  BG 
Steven  L.  Salazar,  commanding  general,  JMTC.  "More  than 
6,000  multinational  soldiers  have  been  trained  here  to  be 
mentors.  There  is  a  synergy  among  observer-controllers 
(O-Cs)  who  have  trained  mentors  from  multiple  different 
nations.  I  can't  think  of  a  single  joint  enabler  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  employ  here  that  you  might  otherwise  be 
able  to  employ  at  another  CTC  [combat  training  center]. 

"One  of  the  advantages  we  have  in  Europe  is  that  all  of 
our  units  are  focused  on  Afghanistan,"  BG  Salazar  said. 
"These  guys  are  training  with  the  same  folks  whom  they 
are  going  to  fight  with  when  they  go  downrange." 

The  combat  training  center  is  located  in  central  Europe. 
In  addition  to  57,000  acres  of  ranges  and  training  areas  at 
the  Grafenwoehr  Training  Area  (GTA)  and  40,000  acres  at 
the  neighboring  Hohenfels  Training  Area  (E1TA),  there  are 
multiple  German  and  American  satellite  training  areas  that 
extend  from  Schweinfurt  to  the  Alps. 

Through  co-usage  agreements  with  the  German  military 
I  and  established  maneuver  rights  areas,  training  can  be  ex- 
*  panded  beyond  GTA  and  E4TA.  In  2009,  the  training  areas 
t  accommodated  more  than  7,000  people  from  the  173rd  Air- 
^  borne  Brigade  Combat  Team  and  12th  Combat  Aviation 
|  Brigade  for  a  historic  training  event,  during  which  two 
^  brigades  simultaneously  prepared  for  deployment  in  sup- 
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SFC  Mathew  Salinas,  JMRC  Timberwolves 
Observer-Controller  Team,  teaches  Roman¬ 
ian  troops  the  steps  of  escalation  of  force  at 
an  established  check  point  in  October  2010, 
at  Cincu  Forces  Combat  Training  Area. 

port  of  counterinsurgency  operations 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

"We  can  bring  soldiers  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  training  experience  using  host-na¬ 
tion  lands  and  training  areas,  which  al¬ 
low  us  to  expand  the  training  terrain," 
said  Reinhold  Plossner,  JMTC  maneu¬ 
ver  coordination  officer.  Plossner  said 
special  agreements  with  the  German 
military  and  host-nation  government 
contribute  to  a  more  dynamic  training 
environment.  The  JMTC  provides  combat-maneuver  train¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  specialized  training  for  special  operations 
such  as  high-altitude  alpine  training  and  survival  training 
using  these  maneuver  rights  areas. 

"One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  GTA  is  that  we  can  build  a 
training  event  or  range  based  on  a  unit's  desired  training 
objectives,"  said  MAJ  Kevin  Broadnax,  chief  of  the  rota¬ 
tional  exercises  branch  at  JMTC.  "For  example,  a  static 
qualification  range  can  be  modified  to  train  soldiers  on 
counter-IED  [C-IED]  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures." 

At  GTA,  the  addition  of  multinational  forces  expands 
the  training  value  for  any  unit,  offering  cultural  and  lin¬ 
guistic  training  in  addition  to  the  normal  training  objec¬ 
tives,  MAJ  Broadnax  said. 

"We  know  that  current  and  future  fights  and  threats  will 
require  multinational  teams  to  counter  them.  That  is  why 
we  train  in  a  multinational  environment  nearly  every  single 
day  at  our  JMTC  training  venues,"  said  COL  Curtis  J.  Car- 
son,  chief  of  JMTC  training.  "Through  the  process  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  training  and  scheduling  conferences,  includ¬ 
ing  U.S.  and  multinational  military  attendees,  the  JMTC  is 
able  to  turn  nearly  every  large-scale  collective  training 
event  into  multinational  training  events.  The  access  we 
have  to  multinational  planners  at  these  conferences  makes 
putting  together  multinational  events  routine." 

Last  fiscal  year,  the  JMTC  hosted  nearly  200  visits,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  600  diplomats  and  leaders  from  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  United  States. 

"Here  they  see  firsthand  the  extensive  training  provided 
for  both  U.S.  and  NATO  partner  nations  contributing  to 
ISAF,"  said  COL  Michael  S.  Higginbottom,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  JMTC. 

Training  for  Current  Operations 

As  a  former  1st  Armored  Division  master  gunner,  Ray 
Cropps  remembers  when  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  and 
tanks  lined  the  tank  trail,  waiting  their  turn  at  the  gunnery 

Denver  Makle  serves  as  the  deputy  public  affairs  officer  of  the 

Joint  Multinational  Training  Command. 


table.  At  that  time,  units  prepared  for  conventional,  force- 
on-force  warfare,  with  an  emphasis  on  heavy  and  mecha¬ 
nized  gunnery.  "In  the  1990s,  Grafenwoehr  saw  12,000  sol¬ 
diers  training  per  day,"  said  Cropps,  GTA  scheduler.  "Today 
we  are  fully  booked  with  3,000."  Cropps  noted  that  al¬ 
though  fewer  soldiers  train  daily,  training  is  more  dynamic 
than  ever  before.  Many  ranges  have  been  modified  and  up¬ 
dated  to  support  current  operations  and  diverse  training  re¬ 
quirements.  Today  units  such  as  the  170th  Heavy  Brigade 
Combat  Team  (BCT)  prepare  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  tasks 
and  tactics  as  they  prepare  for  operations.  BCTs  must  be 
trained  for  force-on-force  tactics  as  well  as  counterinsur¬ 
gency,  asymmetric  warfare  and  urban  combat. 

Just  as  the  Infantry  and  Armor  branches  have  combined 
their  training  centers  to  accommodate  maneuver,  so,  too, 
have  the  ranges  on  the  GTA  combined.  Ranges  are  no 
longer  listed  as  "Bradley,"  "Scout"  or  "Tank"  gunnery 
ranges.  They  are  now  scheduled  and  utilized  as  multipur¬ 
pose  ranges,  where  a  training  element  can  conduct  multi¬ 
ple  training  scenarios  on  one  range  complex. 

"Upgrading  the  ranges  to  allow  units  to  conduct  multi¬ 
purpose  training  increases  the  effectiveness  of  training  by 
allowing  units  to  train  several  different  tasks  simultane¬ 
ously,"  said  Ernest  L.  Roth,  JMTC  maneuver  coordination 
officer.  Range  118  is  probably  the  range  that  has  undergone 
the  greatest  transition,  said  Roth.  The  2009  upgrades  to 
GTA's  Range  118  include  a  five-story  shoot  house  and  a 
two-story  360-degree  live-fire  structure,  three-dimensional 
mannequin-type  targets,  multiple  E-type  targets,  day-and- 
night  cameras,  and  a  speaker  system  to  provide  realistic 
sound  effects  during  training. 

"Since  Range  118  opened  in  November  2009,  more  than 
3,000  soldiers  have  trained  on  it,"  said  SFC  Daniel  Muren, 
the  maneuvers  branch  noncommissioned  officer-in-charge. 
"The  majority  of  units  that  request  118  use  all  of  118.  Based 
on  lessons  learned,  we  have  added  a  high-explosive  box, 
which  is  a  mini  impact  area  for  units  to  fire  mortars  into 
during  training  on  the  range. 

"How  units  train  on  Range  118,  the  interim  battle  area 
complex,  is  driven  by  their  commanders,"  said  SFC  Muren. 
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SPC  Matthew  Benzing  of  Company  D,  1st  Battalion,  4th  Infantry  Regiment,  U.S. 
Army  Europe,  collects  biometrics  data  from  a  villager  using  the  handheld  inter¬ 
agency  identity  detection  equipment  system  in  Zabul  Province,  Afghanistan,  in 
June  2010.  Company  D  is  deployed  in  support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 


"We  allow  them  the  flexibility  to  conduct  training  based  on 
their  mission  essential  task  lists.  We  only  ensure  that  the 
range  can  be  used  the  way  they  want  to  use  it  and  that  it  is 
safe." 

The  range  is  a  modem,  multipurpose  complex  that  allows 
units  to  train  dismounted  and  mounted  tasks  and  to  inte¬ 
grate  dismounted  and  mounted  forces  in  a  live-fire  environ¬ 
ment  with  real-time  feedback  for  after-action  review. 

"[If  soldiers  are  using]  up  to  .50-caliber  weapons  systems, 
we  can  generally  keep  a  unit  on  the  same  range  and  set  up 
the  appropriate  targetry,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  unit 
training,"  said  MAJ  Scott  Moore,  chief  of  GTA  range  opera¬ 
tions.  "There  are  approximately  13  multipurpose  maneuver 
ranges,  and  we  can  integrate  dismounted  and  mounted  ma¬ 
neuvers  and  call  for  close  air  support  and  artillery." 

Grafenwoehr  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Europe  where 
that  is  possible,  he  said. 

In  July  2010,  the  Army's  first  combat  outpost  (COP)  live- 
fire  exercise  training  facility  opened  at  GTA.  The  360-degree 
facility  allows  soldiers  to  confront  enemy  assault  while  pro¬ 
tecting  the  COP. 


The  training  scenario  is  similar  to  a 
real-life  mission.  ISAF  soldiers  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Taliban  at  their  COP  in 
northern  Afghanistan  in  October  2009. 
The  attack  left  eight  soldiers  dead  and 
many  more  injured.  The  lessons  learned 
from  real-world  experiences  are  incor¬ 
porated  into  predeployment  training  at 
the  training  center  to  ensure  that  sol¬ 
diers  master  certain  skills  before  they  go 
downrange. 

Professional  Opposing  Forces 
and  Specialty  Teams 

Creating  a  realistic  training  environ¬ 
ment  employs  the  ingenuity  of  the  sol¬ 
dier.  For  example,  a  replicated  village 
at  HTA  is  reminiscent  of  Kunduz, 
Afghanistan.  During  a  typical  mission 
rehearsal  exercise,  the  concrete  build¬ 
ings  are  decorated  with  traditional 
rugs  and  tapestries,  and  the  Pashto 
translations  of  the  names  of  establishments  are  prominently 
displayed  alongside  the  English  words;  the  streets  are  filled 
with  people  dressed  in  traditional  Afghan  garb  while  a 
replicated  radio  station  plays  news,  songs  and  commentary. 
Soldiers  develop  a  familiarity  with  the  music,  language, 
culture — the  sights  and  sounds  associated  with  a  deploy¬ 
ment  to  Afghanistan — before  ever  setting  foot  in  country. 
With  seasoned  soldiers  training  other  soldiers — U.S.  and 
multinational — for  the  rigors  of  deployment,  predeploy¬ 
ment  training  at  the  JMTC's  HTA  is  invaluable. 

The  Joint  Multinational  Readiness  Center  (JMRC)  pro¬ 
vides  challenging  and  realistic  boots-on-the-ground,  force- 
on-force  training  to  U.S.  Army,  joint  service,  NATO  and  al¬ 
lied  forces. 

"We  support  four  annual  rotations  of  OMLT  training 
(Phase  II)  at  the  HTA,"  said  Bill  Kastner,  chief  of  interna¬ 
tional  military  training.  "Up  to  800  students  per  rotation 
can  participate  in  the  training."  The  OMET  training  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  development  of  the  Afghan  National  Army. 
OMLT  teams  coach,  mentor  and  train  soldiers. 

In  addition  to  tough,  relevant  training  scenarios  that  are 


Bulgarian  land  forces  of  the  61st  Mecha¬ 
nized  Brigade  from  Karlovo  provide  security 
while  others  capture  a  high-value  target,  a 
role  played  by  a  U.  S.  Army  soldier  of  the 
2nd  Squadron,  2nd  Stryker  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment,  out  of  Vilseck,  Germany,  during  bilat¬ 
eral  training  conducted  in  September  2010. 
Bulgarian  and  American  forces  trained  to¬ 
gether  as  part  of  Joint  Task  Force-East  ex¬ 
ercises,  part  of  a  continuing  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  its  partners  in  the  region 
to  improve  interoperability  and  develop  re¬ 
lationships  with  partner  militaries  that  lead 
to  success  in  theater  security  operations. 
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Soldiers  of  the  1 72nd  Infantry  Division  train  at  the  JMTC 
shoot  house  facility  at  Camp  Aachen  in  the  Grafen- 
woehr  Training  Area.  The  shoot  house,  which  allows 
units  to  train  in  a  variety  of  interior  possibilities  in  any 
weather,  is  equipped  with  video  cameras  to  capture  the 
training  for  later  review  and  lessons  learned. 


complemented  by  the  urban  villages  and  rugged 
terrain  of  Germany,  the  center  has  a  dedicated,  ex¬ 
perienced  team  of  professional  opposing  forces 
that  contributes  real-world  knowledge  of  current 
operations  in  theater. 

Since  about  90  percent  of  the  O-Cs,  opposing 
forces  and  staff  have  recent  combat  experience 
and  experience  working  with  multinationals  in 
the  combat  setting,  the  center's  staff  considers  it¬ 
self  the  U.S.  Army's  Center  of  Excellence  for 
Coalition  Training. 

"The  JMRC's  operations  group  is  structured  to  support 
the  training  of  Army  BCTs  with  O-C/Ts  [observer-con¬ 
troller/trainers]  who  are  qualified  in  their  specific  MOS,  and 
who  have  deployed  in  support  of  current  contingency  oper¬ 
ations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,"  said  MAJ  Nick  Sternberg, 
JMRC  spokesperson.  "The  teams  are  specialized  to  support 
the  basic  BCT  support  functions  such  as  artillery,  the  for¬ 
ward  support  battalion,  special  troop  battalions  and  so  on." 

The  JMRC  has  expanded  the  OMLT  and  is  also  conducting 
special  training  for  NATO  police — the  Police  Operational 
Mentor  and  Liaison  Teams  (POMLTs),  said  MAJ  Sternberg. 
The  POMLTs  are  trained  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  Afghan  National  Police.  Again,  the  training  replicates 


what  happens  in  theater,  including  both  counterdrug  and 
counterterrorism  training,  according  to  CPT  James  L.  Mar- 
steller,  JMTC's  multinational  exercise  officer. 

Last  November,  there  were  17  OMLTs  and  nine  POMLTs 
from  different  NATO  countries  training  at  HTA.  At  Hohen- 
fels,  the  training  also  consists  of  counter-IED  training.  The 
training  can  also  be  offered  off-site. 

"O-Cs  train  troops — not  just  here  at  JMRC,  but  also  [in] 
the  other  coalition  countries  in  Europe.  Every  rotation  is  a 
different  experience  and  a  different  challenge,"  said  MAJ 
Sternberg. 


During  a  route-clearance  exercise,  an  Army  Buffalo  vehicle  scans  a  bronze 
cylindrical  can  that  is  identified  as  an  improvised  explosive  device  (IED) 
along  the  side  of  a  road  in  Grafenwoehr  Training  Area.  Cameras  attached  to 
the  vehicle  scan  lEDs.  Once  the  IED  is  identified,  the  explosive  ordnance 
disposal  personnel  disable  the  device  before  other  vehicles  pass  by. 


Counter-IED  Training 

With  little  investment,  limited  resources  and  basic  skills, 
insurgents  have  conducted  spectacu¬ 
lar  attacks  against  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces,  wounding  and  killing  those 
who  serve  and  attempting  to  weaken 
political  alliances.  In  March  2010,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  or¬ 
dered  combatant  commanders  to  sup¬ 
port  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
partner-nation  forces  against  IEDs. 

Because  IEDs  are  a  major  threat  to 
U.S.  and  ISAF  soldiers  operating  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  the  Combined  Arms 
Training  Center  (CATC)  at  Rose  Bar¬ 
racks,  near  Grafenwoehr,  introduced 
two  new  courses  to  support  C-IED 
training  for  deploying  units. 

The  first  course,  the  mine  resistant 
ambush  protected  (MRAP)  Master 
Driver  course,  certifies  a  unit's  NCOs 
.  *  to  train  and  license  soldiers  on  the 

~  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  spe- 
cific  MRAP  vehicle.  The  second  is  a  C- 
IED  Master  Trainer  course  for  mid¬ 
grade  NCOs  and  junior  officers.  This 
course  develops  subject-matter  ex¬ 
perts  to  advise  commanders  of  the 
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Above  left,  an  aerial  view  of  the  main  post  area  of  the  military  installation  in  Grafenwoehr.  The  installation  continues  to  modernize  its 
infrastructure  through  the  Efficient  Basing  Grafenwoehr  project,  an  initiative  to  consolidate  command-and-control  headquarters  and 
six  battalion-sized  elements.  Above  right,  an  aerial  view  of  the  Netzaberg  Housing  Area  in  Grafenwoehr.  The  830  three-  and  four- 
bedroom  units  were  built  as  part  of  a  build-to-lease  housing  program  made  possible  by  the  Efficient  Basing  Grafenwoehr  project. 


tools  available  to  support  the  C-IED  training  of  their  units 
at  the  company  and  battalion  levels. 

“The  'train-the- trainer'  aspect  of  both  these  courses  is  ef¬ 
fective  for  U.S.  forces  because  it  allows  us  to  get  the  training 
to  more  soldiers  by  creating  instructors  in  every  unit,"  said 
SGM  Lance  Dyckman,  CATC.  “By  developing  leaders  in 
our  partner  nations  who  are  able  to  provide  high-quality 
training  on  relevant  subjects,  we  are  building  the  capacities 
of  these  armies  to  train  autonomously,  not  just  providing 
training  to  a  few  of  their  soldiers." 

The  MRAP  drivers  training  program  started  in  May 
2010,  shortly  after  the  JMTC  received  a  significant  number 
of  MaxxPro  and  MRAP  all-terrain  vehicles  for  their  mis¬ 
sion  rehearsal  exercise  training  fleet. 

“These  vehicles  gave  us  the  capability  to  train  students, 
which  was  an  opportunity  usually  only  received  in  theater 
from  a  new  equipment  training  team,  or  from  a  few  train¬ 
ing  locations  in  the  continental  United  States,"  said  SFC 
Brandon  Fairchild,  CATC  master  driver.  “Poland  was  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  15  Polish 
soldiers  from  a  brigade  deploying  to  Afghanistan  success¬ 
fully  trained  at  Rose  Barracks  in  May." 

More  than  380  soldiers  from  Poland,  Georgia,  Slovakia, 
Slovenia  and  Bulgaria  were  scheduled  to  complete  the 
course  by  the  end  of  2010.  The  course  promotes  the  same 
standards  used  to  certify  U.S.  soldiers.  Partner-nation  sol¬ 
diers,  once  trained,  can  return  to  their  countries  confident 
that  they  can  train  soldiers  to  use  safe  driving  tactics  while 
defeating  the  potentially  deadly  impacts  of  an  IED  attack, 
SFC  Fairchild  stated. 

The  JMTC  and  JMRC  have  incorporated  C-IED  tactics  and 
procedures  based  on  the  three  pillars  that  the  Joint  IED  De¬ 
feat  Organization  and  ISAF  use  during  C-IED  operations: 
attack  the  network,  defeat  the  device  and  train  the  force. 

This  year  alone,  more  than  4,000  multinational  soldiers 
throughout  Europe  participated  in  C-IED  training  at  the 
JMRC.  There  are  C-IED  situational  training  lanes  and  IED 
awareness  training  at  remote  locations  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  host-nation  military. 

"It  is  a  natural  fit  to  conduct  partner-nation  training  at, 
or  from,  Hohenfels  to  assist  our  partners  in  C-IED  training 


and  capacity  building,"  said  MAJ  Phillip  J.  Borders,  senior 
observer-controller/ trainer  at  the  JMRC.  “C-IED  training 
focuses  on  collective  training  from  patrol-size  elements  to 
brigade-and-battalion  battle  staffs." 

The  JMRC  currently  teaches  three  courses  to  help  part¬ 
ner  nations  build  capacity  as  well  as  multinational  C-IED 
cooperation,  said  MAJ  Borders. 

As  U.S.  forces  continue  to  serve  as  part  of  multinational 
operations,  USAREUR  continues  to  maximize  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  train  the  forces  with  allies.  The  ISAF  commander's 
guidance  points  to  managing  expectations  and  fostering 
lasting  solutions. 

Defeating  the  IEDs,  the  terrain  and  the  war  of  wills 
means  empowering  U.S.  and  multinational  units  with  a 
common  foundation  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  IEDs  on  to¬ 
day's  battlefield. 

In  2010,  the  Grafenwoehr  military  community  marked  a 
major  transition  point  in  the  U.S.  Army-initiated  project 
called  Efficient  Basing  Grafenwoehr.  After  10  years,  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  project  was  realized  as  the  base  expanded  its  fa¬ 
cilities  to  support  a  brigade-size  unit.  The  Army  built  830 
three-  and  four-bedroom  units,  along  with  12  new  barracks. 
Soldiers  and  families  can  enjoy  the  Grafenwoehr  shopping 
center,  which  is  the  second  largest  U.S.  shopping  facility  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  250-seat  food  court,  a  PX,  a  commissary,  a 
small  concessions  mall  with  several  stores,  including  a 
beauty  and  barber  shop,  an  optometrist,  a  flower  shop  and  a 
day  spa.  Soldiers  can  use  the  modern  physical  fitness  center, 
which  features  a  gymnasium,  an  aerobics  room,  a  basketball 
court,  a  large  area  with  free  weights  and  exercise  machines, 
three  softball  fields,  a  running  track  and  a  multipurpose 
field.  A  new  addition  was  added  to  the  Grafenwoehr  clinic 
to  consolidate  medical  and  dental  operations,  providing  the 
ability  to  offer  additional  medical  services.  In  the  future,  the 
base  will  continue  to  improve  its  infrastructure  by  adding 
additional  barracks  and  facilities. 

The  Grafenwoehr  military  community  remains  commit¬ 
ted  to  building  an  infrastructure  that  facilitates  quality 
training  while  providing  quality-of-life  support  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  sacrifices  of  its  42,000  soldiers,  families  and 
civilians.  4r 
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The  Sesquicentennial 


Prelude  to  Civil  liar 


March  1861 


The  Situation  in  Washington: 


War — Absent  One  Match 


Conditions  at  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.,  inched  toward 
desperation  at  the  beginning  of  March  1861 
while  the  political  situation  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  suffered  a  near-paralytic  condition  de¬ 
spite  months  of  fevered  activity  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  secession  crisis.  By  default,  the  overall  federal 
strategy  against  secession  was  to  buy  time.  Above  all, 
that  meant  keeping  the  first  shot  from 


even  if  that  meant  giving  the  South  legislative  reassurance 
and  political  concessions  that  would  allow  it  to  save  face 
and  rejoin  the  fold.  Following  the  traditional  political 
methods,  moderates — numbering  few  and  headed  for  ex¬ 
tinction  in  the  capital — sought  one  more  last-minute  con¬ 
gressional  compromise  to  see  the  nation  through  just  one 
more  crisis,  but  every  attempt  landed  stillborn. 

The  situation  called  on  Union  politicians  to  hold  out 
like  the  men  at  Fort  Sumter  and  keep  the  flag  flying  de¬ 
spite  a  virtual  leadership  vacuum  caused  by  the  sitting 
President,  James  Buchanan  Jr.,  fully  embracing  his  lame- 
duck  status  and  waiting  for  the  relief  of  Lincoln's  inau¬ 
guration  like  a  prisoner  waiting  for  parole.  Meanwhile, 
the  President-elect  declined  offers  by 


being  fired  by  either  side,  confining 
the  crisis  to  a  cold  war  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  defusing  it  politi¬ 
cally,  eventually  if  not  immediately. 

At  Fort  Sumter,  that  meant  hunkering  down — doing 
nothing  to  spark  a  shooting  conflict  or  even  anything  that 
would  further  rile  the  secessionist  forces  that  had  the  fort 
under  their  guns — holding  out  as  long  as  possible  and 
defending  itself  only  if  absolutely  forced  from  any  other 
course  of  action:  Keep  the  U.S.  flag  flying  and  the  guns 
quiet. 

During  the  agonizingly  long  and  frenzied  period  be¬ 
tween  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  November  6, 
1860,  and  his  inauguration  on  March  4, 1861,  the  tattered, 
loyal,  remnant  U.S.  government  largely  sought  a  noncon- 
frontational  way  to  defuse  the  headlong  gallop  of  south¬ 
ern  emotions  and  allow  time  for  cooler  heads  to  prevail, 
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Buchanan  to  take  de  facto  early  leader¬ 
ship  by  stating  what  he  preferred 
done,  presuming  only  to  take  charge 
when  he  actually  took  office  and  leaving  Buchanan  to 
fulfill  his  term  in  office. 

Into  the  vacuum  stepped  William  H.  Seward  Sr.,  a  se¬ 
nior  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  York,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State  in  waiting  and  a  consummate  Washing¬ 
ton  powerbroker.  He  worked  to  steer  events  from  the 
shadows— one  foot  in  the  old  administration,  one  in  the 
new  and  supervised  by  neither.  In  what  turned  out  to  be 
an  inspired  move,  Lincoln  asked  Seward  to  serve  as  his 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  measure  to  check  Seward's  poten¬ 
tial  as  an  outside  rival  who  would  wait  for  him,  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  knife,  in  Washington.  He  opted  for  the  less  danger¬ 
ous  potential  of  internal  rivalry. 

Seward  had  been  one  of  a  number  of  candidates  who 


LTG  Winfield  Scott  (left),  U.S.  ‘general-in¬ 
chief,’  advised  President  Buchanan  to 
shore  up  forces  at  forts  in  the  South.  The 
advice  was  ignored.  William  H.  Seward 
Sr.  (right),  who  served  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  Lincoln,  helped  fill  the  politi¬ 
cal  vacuum  until  Lincoln's  inauguration. 

lost  to  Lincoln  in  the  bid  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  he  still  saw  himself  as  the 
better  man  for  the  job.  Certainly,  he 
saw  himself  as  the  best  man  available 
to  handle  the  crisis  when  no  one  else 
would,  taking  on  authority  beyond 
his  position,  sending  mixed  or  mis¬ 
leading  messages  to  anxious  southern 
leaders  and  inserting  himself  in  the 
military  chain  of  command. 

Aligned  in  Seward's  cause — but  only  marginally  allied 
with  him — was  LTG  Winfield  Scott,  a  revered  American 
hero  and  the  first  to  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
since  George  Washington.  The  United  States'  general-in¬ 
chief  for  20  years,  he  was  physically  hobbled  by  his  age 
(75),  appetite  for  French  cuisine  and  his  resultant  ample 
girth  (more  than  300  pounds). 

The  general  had  been  marginalized  to  an  extent  by  politi¬ 
cians  and  the  War  Department  during  the  preceding  years, 
and  he  was  somewhat  content  to  allow  it.  Recognizing  the 
looming  crisis,  however,  he  had  warned  Buchanan  to  take 
measures  to  reinforce  all  southern  forts.  His  advice  was  dis¬ 
missed,  but  following  Lincoln's  election,  an  unassuming  and 
dependable  West  Point  artillery  instructor,  MAJ  Robert  An¬ 
derson,  was  dispatched  to  assume  command  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  harbor  defenses  as  the  city  grew  increasingly, 
even  confrontationally,  hostile  toward  federal  authority. 

LTG  Scott  was  propelled  by  the  emergency  to  leave  his 
comfortable  quarters  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  to  join  the  fight  in 
Washington.  He  had  participated  in  practically  every 
American  conflict  from  the  War  of  1812  onward  and 
gained  hero  status  for  his  overall  command  of  victorious 
U.S.  forces  during  the  Mexican-American  War  and  per¬ 
sonal  command  of  the  southern  campaign  that  culminated 
with  the  capture  of  Mexico  City.  He  had  served  under 
every  President  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Lincoln. 

Restraint  became  the  strategy  at  Fort  Sumter  and  other 
federal  military  establishments  in  the  South  that  held  out 
under  secessionists'  demands  for  surrender.  Handover  of 
federal  facilities — including  post  offices,  customs  houses 
and  military  facilities — was  a  primary  demand  by  seced¬ 
ing  states. 

South  Carolina  had  been  the  first  state  to  break  with  the 
Union,  declaring  secession  on  December  20, 1860,  and  fun- 
neling  state  militia  volunteers  into  Charleston  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  new  status  and  enforce  its  demands  if  necessary. 

LTG  Scott  advised  that  sufficient  federal  forces  were  not 
available  to  effect  Fort  Sumter's  wholesale  relief  by  retaking 
Charleston,  even  if  there  was  political  inclination  to  do  so — 
and  there  wasn't.  He  agreed,  however,  that  a  modest  rein¬ 


forcement  and  resupply  mission  could  be  launched  when 
Buchanan — fed  up  with  things  at  one  point — asserted  him¬ 
self  strongly  enough  to  order  it  and  assume  the  risk. 

The  real  first  shots  of  the  Civil  War  occurred  when 
South  Carolina  gunners  fired  on  the  Star  of  the  West, 
a  contracted  unarmed  civilian  relief  ship,  in  Charles¬ 
ton  Harbor.  The  ship  turned  about  and  fled.  Little 
damage  was  done,  little  honor  was  lost  and  Sum¬ 
ter's  guns  remained  quiet  through  it  all.  The  occurrence  was 
dismissed  by  both  sides  (especially  in  Washington)  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  avoiding  an  all-out  conflict. 

Much  of  LTG  Scott's  attention  went  toward  establishing  a 
credible  military  defense  for  Washington,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  southern  city  by  geography  and  sentiment  and 
behind  the  lines  of  potential  conflict  if  Maryland  seceded.  It 
also  was  considered  awash  with  southern  loyalists  or  sym¬ 
pathizers,  which  was  not  the  product  of  fear  and  paranoia 
but  a  reality,  both  inside  and  outside  the  government. 

LTG  Scott  was  concerned  about  protecting  the  incoming 
President  and  particularly  the  inauguration  ceremony, 
which  was  a  juicy  target  and  against  which  both  credible 
and  fantastic  threats  had  been  made.  Lincoln  would  be 
spirited  into  Washington  under  the  advice  and  personal 
protection  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  head  of  the  Pinkerton  Na¬ 
tional  Detective  Agency,  to  avoid  southern  assassins  in 
Maryland,  arriving  through  the  capital's  back  door  at  night. 

In  today's  terms,  succession  fever  in  the  South  went  viral 
after  the  election  of  Lincoln.  His  election  had  been  the 
springboard  for  secession,  almost  instantly  launching  the 
whole  of  southern  fears,  frustration,  ambitions  and  anger 
into  action. 

Lincoln  embodied  all  the  threats  that  the  South  saw 
amassing  against  it — a  man  who  was  a  product  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery-platform  Republican  Party  (actually,  antislavery  ex¬ 
pansion  was  its  professed  goal  during  a  toned-down  con¬ 
vention)  and  bent  upon  hurling  law  or  military  force  against 
the  South.  Lincoln,  southern  zealots  believed,  would  attack 
its  self-perceived  culture,  constitutionally  entitled  rights 
(specifically  slaveholding)  and  the  founding  fundamentals 
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of  implied  and  specific  state  sovereignty  guarantees  and  while,  pro-slavery  factions  filtered  across  the  border  from 

limitations  on  the  central  government.  The  states'  rights  Missouri  to  vote — maybe  settling,  maybe  not,  but  surely 

banner  had  been  unfurled  during  trade  and  tariff  conflicts,  showing  up  at  the  polls.  Conflict  was  inevitable.  The  act  in- 

but  it  mainly  flew  against  slaveholding  restrictions  during  spired  a  former  Illinois  congressman  named  Lincoln  to  find 

several  political  crises  that  riddled  the  four  decades  leading  his  antislavery  voice  and  speak  on  the  subject  against  the 

to  the  Civil  War  as  U.S.  territory  expanded  west.  famous  orator  and  senator  from  Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Dou¬ 

glas,  the  act's  major  proponent.  (Lincoln  would  run  against 

The  tracks  of  expansion  were  littered  with  a  series  of  Douglas  four  years  later,  giving  politics  the  Lincoln-Dou- 
legislative  compromises  that  patched  things  over  glas  debates.  Lincoln  lost  but  did  not  retreat  from  politics.) 
just  enough,  and  long  enough,  to  keep  the  nation  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  accomplished  one  main  thing:  It 
barreling  toward  the  next  conflict  without  forcing  it  created  a  situation  that  would  directly  and  quickly  lead  to 

to  address  fundamental  questions  that  could  test  the  near  disintegration  and  complete  realignment  of  the 

(or  break)  the  Constitution  itself.  It's  arguable  that  the  American  political  party  system  of  the  day,  fast-tracking  con- 

United  States  had  been  too  successful  too  quickly,  expand-  ditions  for  the  Civil  War.  The  Whig  Party  blew  apart;  the  De- 

ing  meteorically  by  inheritance,  purchase  and  treaty  from  mocratic  Party  split  along  North-South  lines  and  weakened 

its  colonial  toehold  to  stretch  as  a  contiguous  body  from  itself.  The  Republican  Party  ascended  as  the  dominant  party 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  gulping  up  land  in  Central  Eu-  of  the  North,  defining  itself  by  its  antislavery  stand. 


rope-sized  chunks  at  relatively  small 
costs,  and  it  had  all  happened  in  the 
span  of  a  single  generation.  Buchanan 
had  been  born  while  George  Washing¬ 
ton  was  in  office. 

The  complex  confluence  of  events 
and  emotions  that  led  to  the  Civil  War 
stretched  back  to  the  birth  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a 
slave  owner,  knew  that  by  legalizing 
slavery  under  the  Constitution  the 
founders  had  ignited  a  slow  fuse  on  a 
situation  that  would  need  to  be  settled 
someday,  beginning  a  practice  of  kick¬ 
ing  the  slavery  time  bomb  down  the 
road  for  other  generations  to  address. 

Legislative  compromises  on  slavery 
and  expansion  kept  the  time  bomb  go¬ 
ing  down  the  road.  The  granddaddy  of 


President-elect  Abraham 
Lincoln,  February  1861. 


Lincoln  would  rise  with  Republican 
strength  and  gain  enough  backing  in 
the  North  to  win  the  crazy-quilt  1860 
election  through  the  Electoral  College 
without  a  popular  majority.  Of  the 
states  that  would  later  secede,  his  name 
appeared  on  only  one  state  ballot,  and 
he  didn't  get  enough  votes  there  to 
matter.  He  achieved  the  presidency 
without  any  southern  support.  The 
South  saw  the  political  writing  on  the 
wall:  It  could  be — and  had  been — 
steamrolled  by  the  North.  Hit  in  the 
face  by  the  1860  election  and  whipped 
up  by  secessionist  zealots  called  fire- 
eaters,  the  South  increasingly  saw 
leaving  the  Union  as  its  only  recourse. 

Secession  hints  and  threats  had  been 
issued  before,  resulting  in  easy  politi- 


all  compromises,  the  1820  Missouri  Compromise,  set  a  defin-  cal  concessions  for  the  South.  Once  actually  played,  how- 
itive  boundary  on  slaveholding.  For  territories  within  the  ever,  the  secession  card  was  hard  to  put  back  in  the  deck 
Louisiana  Purchase,  it  drew  a  line  at  the  36°  30'  north  paral-  and  nearly  impossible  to  be  played  again  if  trumped.  When 
lei — less  Missouri,  hence  the  name — above  which  slavery  the  secession  cards  fell,  state  by  state,  and  realigned  as  the 
was  prohibited  in  the  former  Louisiana  territories,  offsetting  mutually  associated  Confederate  States  of  America,  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state  with  admission  of  North  developed  an  increasingly  held  opinion:  Just  let  them 


Maine  as  a  free  state  to  keep  the  Senate  in  precise  slave  /anti¬ 
slave  balance.  Read  into  that  a  continued  deadlock. 

Later,  another  measure,  the  1854  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
allowed  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  self-determi¬ 
nation  with  regard  to  slavery,  effectively  repealing  the  Mis- 


go;  they  aren't  worth  the  trouble,  and  we  don't  need  them. 

Had  the  predominant  national  issue  remained  slavery, 
as  it  had  for  so  long,  they  might  have  been  released.  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  rode  an  antislavery  platform  into  the  White 
House,  would  change  the  issue,  however,  as  Fort  Sumter 


souri  Compromise.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1857  stood  alone  in  Charleston  Harbor,  weakening  day  by  day. 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise's  imposed  restrictions  were  He  said  that  a  war  with  the  South,  if  or  when  it  came,  was 
not  constitutional.  not  about  slavery.  It  was  to  make  lawbreakers  respect  fed- 

Self-determination  was  seen  as  a  fair  way  to  deal  with  the  eral  authority  and,  above  all,  preserve  the  Union  because  it 
question,  but  it  set  off  a  terrible  conflict  in  Kansas.  Self-deter-  was  worth  preserving.  The  North  might  not  have  shed 
mination  descended  into  mutual  annihilation  best  described  much  blood  over  Southern  slaveholding  or  secession, 
by  the  name  that  it  gained:  "Bleeding  Kansas."  Essentially,  when  it  came  down  to  it,  but  it  would  bleed  for  the  loftier 
both  the  pro-slavery  and  antislavery  sides  tried  to  stack  the  goals  that  he  laid  before  them.  That  message  resonated, 
ballot.  Abolitionists  headed  from  the  East  to  settle  there  and  Lincoln's  supreme  move  was  to  change  the  fight's  stakes 
vote.  John  Brown  was  one,  refining  his  zealotry  there.  Mean-  before  it  started.  -fa 
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The  cutting-edge  knowledge  of  the  Army  resides 
in  leaders  at  the  tip  of  the  spear.  Connecting  these 
leaders  in  conversation  brings  together  the  Army’s 
greatest  knowledge  resources,  unleashing  the  power 
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the  CompanyCommand  online  professional  forum. 
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ders  have  shared  their  hard-earned  experiences  and 
insights  with  the  wider  profession  of  arms.  This  month, 
we  take  a  short  halt  to  consolidate  and  reorganize  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  generated  thus  far.  Read, 
learn  and  leverage  samples  of  these  articles — 2005- 
2010 — to  develop  your  leaders  and  to  advance  our 
profession. 

All  of  the  articles  can  be  publicly  accessed  at  http:// 
cc.army.mil/pubs/armymagazine. 


2005 

Redeployed — Now  What?  (March  2005)  Given  the 
world  situation,  we  need  to  keep  improving  how  fast  we 
make  the  transition  from  retrograde  to  refit  to  training 
again.  This  begins  while  still  deployed:  Conduct  “in-stride” 
AARs  [after  action  reviews]  that  capture  your  lessons 
learned  and  focus  your  future  training. — Pat  Work,  B/1-23 
IN  (SBCT)  &  C/2-75  IN  (RGR) 

Training  for  War — What  We’re  Learning  (April  2005) 
Here’s  an  addition  to  Murphy’s  Laws  of  Combat:  “Contact 
with  the  enemy  or  an  IED  will  be  made  by  your  most  junior, 
newest  Soldier.”  So  train  him  and  his  immediate  leaders  to 
handle  the  situation. — Eric  Lopez,  C/1-87  IN 
Reflexive-Fire  Training — Taking  Marksmanship  to  a 
New  Level  (May  2005)  Once  I  was  comfortable  with  our 
Soldiers’  reflexive-fire  techniques,  we  integrated  individual 
and  team  movement  into  the  drill.  We  rehearsed  breaking 
contact  while  firing  live  rounds,  mounting  a  truck  and  letting 
the  gunner  finish  off  the  target  set  with  bursts  from  his 
M249. — Jerry  Diamond,  A/31 2th  Ml 
The  Company-Level  Leadership  Newsletter  (June 
2005)  Pull  your  leaders  together  to  talk  about  the  unit’s 
purpose  and  how  that  purpose  fits  into  the  bigger  picture. 
Be  open.  Solicit  input.  Listen  and  be  a  catalyst  for  conver¬ 
sation  rather  than  the  “answer  man.”  Conversations  trans¬ 
form,  and  it  is  critical  that  you  create  an  ongoing  conversa¬ 
tion  about  purpose  in  your  unit. — Tony  Burgess  (A/2-35  IN 
and  LRS,  25th  ID)  and  Nate  Allen  (A/2-5  IN) 

Prepare  for  Command  (July  2005)  To  prepare  mentally, 


I  talked  to  many  successful  commanders  and  absorbed 
their  thoughts,  I  immersed  myself  in  my  trade — reading  and 
knowing  details  in  key  field  manuals  and  mission  training 
plans — and  I  visited  with  as  many  NCOs  as  I  could.  After 
that,  I  was  confident  that  I  was  prepared  for  the  challenge 
ahead. — Hob  Griggs,  C/2/504  PIR 

2005  Contributors 

Nate  Allen,  Chris  Altavilla,  Nick  Ayers,  Jay  Barth- 
olomees,  Matt  Benigni,  Michael  Bromund,  Tony  Bur¬ 
gess,  Bryan  Carroll,  Mike  Carroll,  Chris  Conley,  George 
Corbari,  Ryan  Coyle,  Steve  Cunningham,  Jerry  Dia¬ 
mond,  Mike  Dinesman,  Dave  Dudas,  Anthony  Flood, 
Greg  Ford,  Clete  Goetz,  James  Greer,  Rob  Griggs, 
Dave  Grossman,  Matt  Harmon,  Angie  Hines,  Chris 
Hossfeld,  Ken  Hutchison,  Mike  Jason,  Ralph  Jenkins, 
Pete  Kilner,  Ray  Kimball,  Mike  Kirkpatrick,  Ryan  Kranc, 
Tony  Lacy,  Eric  Lopez,  Will  Mckannay,  Sean  Mc¬ 
Williams,  Chase  Metcalf,  Jim  Metz,  Matt  Michaelson, 
Mark  Miles,  Jay  Miseli,  Chanda  Mofu,  Ryan  Morgan, 
Wes  Morrison,  Juan  Nava,  Don  Nowlin,  Mark  Olsen, 
Sebastian  Pastor,  Dave  Polizzotti,  Charles  Prevatte, 
Ned  Ritzmann,  Bill  Rodebaugh,  Chuck  Rush,  Darcy 
Saint-Amant,  Jeff  Sargent,  Rich  Scott,  Nate  Self,  Maka 
Shibata,  Joshua  Shrader,  Jon  Silk,  Rob  Smith,  Jeff 
Spear,  Paul  Stanton,  Matt  Stapleton,  William  Stebbins, 
Jim  Stevenson,  J.C.  Stroh,  Mike  Stuber,  Rafael  Tirado, 
Marshall  Tway,  John  Whyte,  Pat  Work,  Nate  Zinsser. 
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Relinquishing  Command  (August  2005)  Plan  on  get¬ 
ting  the  incoming  commander  to  the  qualification  ranges  at 
some  point  during  inventories  to  allow  him  to  evaluate  the 
battery  in  a  tactical  environment  as  well  as  ensure  that  he 
is  qualified  upon  taking  command. — Rich  Scott,  B/6-32  FA 
(MLRS) 

Developing  the  “Killer  Instinct”  in  Your  Soldiers  (Sep¬ 
tember  2005)  As  for  instilling  the  “aggressive  spirit,”  it  can 
be  done  through  tiring,  realistic  training.  We  shouldn’t  hurt 
our  troops  in  training,  but  we  can  create  combat-like  train¬ 
ing  experiences  in  which  they  are  cold/hot,  tired,  hungry, 
have  to  carry  their  comrades  and  are  under  pressure  to 
make  aggressive  decisions. — Anthony  Flood,  SPT  Co.,  2- 
20th  SFG  (A) 

Making  Sense  of  Killing  (November  2005)  After  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  a  training  exercise,  do  not  bring  the  OPFOR 
[opposing  force]  “back  to  life”  right  away  for  the  AAR.  Walk 
the  fire  team,  squad  or  platoon  through  the  engagement 
area.  As  you  come  upon  a  group  of  “dead”  OPFOR,  ask  your 
Soldiers,  “Who  killed  them?”  When  Soldiers  step  forward  to 
say  they  did,  then  ask,  “Why?”  Make  Soldiers  tell  you  why 
they  killed  the  OPFOR.  By  incorporating  this  into  training,  you 
will  have  the  Soldiers  think  through  why  it  is  okay  to  kill. — Jon 
Silk,  C/1-72  AR  &  A/1-353  IN  (SFS-CA) 

The  Leadership  Legacy  of  John  Whyte  (December 
2005)  I  think  we  all  have  to  constantly  work  to  give  subordi¬ 
nates  the  opportunity  to  try  something  in  training,  possibly 
fail  and  learn  from  it.  I’ve  always  recognized  and  fought  my 
tendency  to  be  too  directive  or  prescriptive.  It  often  seems 
that  training  opportunities  are  too  precious  to  waste  an  iter¬ 
ation  of  an  event  by  letting  a  subordinate  leader  do  some¬ 
thing  you’re  pretty  sure  won’t  work.  If  you  are  that  sure  that 
it  won’t  work,  then  you’re  better  off  letting  them  try  it — you’ll 
never  truly  convince  them  any  other  way,  and  they’ll  learn 
from  it.  Who  knows,  you  could  be  wrong  and  it  might  work! 
When  you  give  them  some  latitude  in  training,  it  will  pay  off 
as  initiative  in  combat. — John  Whyte  (RIP),  A/1-30  IN 

2006 

Expeditionary  Fitness  (January  2006)  We  also  con¬ 
ducted  combatives  training  before  deploying.  Here  in  Iraq, 
when  we  are  in  physical  contact  with  the  anti-Iraqi  forces 
(AIF),  it’s  usually  not  one-on-one.  It’s  often  three-on-one — a 
fire  team  getting  one  guy  into  zip-ties  or  pulling  people  out  of 
vehicles.  So  we  worked  on  that  during  our  combatives  ses¬ 
sions. — Matt  Adamczyk  and  1SG  Jack  Love,  A/2-325  AIR 
Training  Iraqi  Forces  (March  2006)  Always  be  a 
teacher  and  leader  by  example  in  everything.  Keep  it  sim¬ 
ple  in  all  approaches.  Let  the  Iraqis  lead  their  own  training. 
Do  “train-the-trainer”  on  everything.  Empowering  the  Iraqi 
leaders  in  front  of  their  men  is  essential.  Prepare  them  be¬ 
forehand  as  much  as  possible  and  then  step  back  during 
their  limelight  training  time. — J.C.  Stroh,  C/1-75  CAV 
Air-Ground  Integration  (April  2006)  For  the  ground 
guys  who  are  in  units  that  do  not  have  frequent  access  to 
OH-58D  aircraft  or  pilots,  do  some  research.  Make  some 
calls  and  put  together  some  kind  of  OPD  [officer  profes¬ 


sional  development]  to  get  your  junior  leaders  to  under¬ 
stand  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  aircraft.  We  were 
able  to  get  in  the  aircraft  for  familiarization  flights,  and  the 
pilots  were  able  to  ride  around  in  our  Bradleys  and  tanks.  It 
was  a  blast,  and  we  had  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
constraints  that  the  aviators  were  under;  they  could  get  the 
same  from  us. — Chris  Danbeck,  F/2-2  ACR 
Prepare  for  Combat  (May  2006)  I  spent  my  first  three 
months  in  Iraq  on  staff.  During  that  time,  I  always  paid 
close  attention  to  what  was  happening  in  sector,  TTPs  [tac¬ 
tics,  techniques  and  procedures]  that  worked  and  those 
that  did  not,  and  how  commanders  dealt  with  the  ever- 
changing  environment.  I  kept  notes  on  all  of  these  so  that, 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  take  command,  I  had  a  refer¬ 
ence  point  from  which  to  work. — Trent  Upton,  A/2-5  CAV 
Company-Level  IPB  (June  2006)  Remember  that  you 
know  your  area  of  operations  better  than  anyone  else — 
data  that  may  be  seemingly  unimportant  in  the  scope  of  a 
battalion  operation  may  be  very  critical  to  your  area  of  op¬ 
erations. — Paul  Stanton,  B/1-502  IN 
Leadership  and  the  Death  of  a  Soldier  (July  2006) 
Soon  after  notification,  my  battalion  commander  and  I  both 
called  the  Soldier’s  family.  I  followed  up  a  few  days  later,  as 
they  prepared  for  the  funeral  back  home.  Of  course,  the 
parents  are  experiencing  a  lot  of  emotion  and  are  going  to 
blame  you  at  some  level,  but  they  really  appreciated  the 
calls.  We  talked  about  what  a  great  person  their  son  was.  I 
wrote  them  a  pretty  long  letter,  aware  that  they’ll  likely  keep 
it  their  whole  lives. — from  a  composite  response 
Switching  Gears  in  the  Counterinsurgency  Fight 
(September  2006)  I  think  a  lot  of  it  comes  down  to  basic 
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leadership  in  that  you  must  set  the  example  and  know  your 
subordinates.  You  should  be  able  to  know  which  soldiers 
are  more  apt  to  be  weaker  at  emotional  control  based  on 
offhand  comments,  prior  engagements  and  actions,  etc. 
First  and  foremost,  we  need  to  provide  tough,  realistic 
training  with  scenarios  that  replicate  going  from  “hot”  (high 
intensity)  scenarios  to  “cold”  ones. — Jon  Dunn,  Killer  Troop, 
3/2  ACR 

Leading  our  Soldiers  to  Fight  with  Honor  (November 

2006)  The  most  difficult  aspect  of  training  is  that  it  can 
never  evoke  the  emotions  that  occur  during  combat — espe¬ 
cially  when  friendly  casualties  are  involved.  You  can  never 
underestimate  the  importance  of  leading  by  example  in 
these  situations.  If  you  completely  lose  control,  verbally  or 
emotionally,  the  Soldiers  will  view  that  behavior  as  accept¬ 
able.  It  is  important  to  set  the  example — because  every 
Soldier  will  remember  the  leader’s  reactions. — Josh  Book- 
out,  C/2-5  IN  &  C/3-4  CAV 

The  Art  of  Rewarding  Soldiers  (December  2006)  I 

took  the  approach  that  the  best  way  to  recognize  a  warrior 
is  to  praise  him  to  his  family.  During  my  first  tour  in  Iraq,  I 
wrote  to  specific  Marines’  families.  During  my  second  tour 
in  Iraq,  I  wrote  thank-you  letters  to  each  Marine’s  family  in 
my  unit.  In  the  letter,  I  explained  that  their  Marine  was  do¬ 
ing  a  great  job,  how  he  was  making  a  difference  and  how 
much  I  appreciated  the  support  of  his  family.  In  addition,  I 
made  sure  to  keep  their  families  informed  of  significant 
events  and  other  happenings  through  my  family  readiness 
group.  I  found  that  recognizing  a  Marine  to  his  family  was 
rewarding  to  both  the  Marine  and  his  family. — Chris  Dou¬ 
glas,  K/3-25  IN  (USMC) 

2007 

Force  Protection  for  the  ‘Hidden  Wounds’  of  War 
(January  2007)  As  leaders,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  re¬ 
move  the  stigma  attached  to  combat-related  stress  disor¬ 
der/reaction.  We  must  reinforce  the  understanding  that  Sol¬ 
diers  are  not  “broken”  when  they  manifest  various 
symptoms  of  acute  PTSD  or  even  chronic  PTSD.  Like 
physical  injuries,  mental  injuries  vary  in  severity  and  can 
heal  with  time  and  treatment.  Mental  trauma  can  even  be 
seen  as  a  sign  of  moral  health.  I  pray  we  will  never  see  a 
time  when  our  Soldiers  are  able  to  kill  and  see  their  bud¬ 
dies  killed  without  experiencing  some  mental  trauma.  Our 
efforts  as  leaders  now  must  be  directed  to  ensuring  that  fu¬ 
ture  generations  of  warriors  are  better  prepared  psycholog¬ 
ically,  emotionally  and  physiologically  for  the  horrors  of 
war. — Jerry  Moon,  B/311  Ml 

CDR’s  Log:  Thoughts  of  a  MiTT  Leader  in  Iraq  (March 

2007)  Now  that  I’ve  been  watching  the  Iraqi  Army  battalion 
commander  and  his  officers  for  a  while,  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  are  better  at  people  problems  than  we  are.  We  seem 
to  be  very  linear,  and  that  suits  us,  given  our  culture.  Some 
of  these  guys  can  balance  people  problems  scores  at  a 
time.  They  don’t  have  the  luxury  of  just  getting  rid  of  guys — 
too  many  tribal  relations,  Ministry  of  Defense  constraints 
and  a  need  to  fill  holes — so  instead  they  deal  with  people. 


They  do  this  with  local  leaders,  each  other,  etc.,  on  a  very 
personal  scale. — Rob  Thornton,  A/1-24  IN 
Relief  in  Place:  The  Challenge  of  Continuity  (April 
2007)  The  emphasis  of  RIP  [relief  in  place]  should  be  on  all 
the  personalities  that  influence  your  AO  [area  of  opera¬ 
tions],  The  one  thing  the  outgoing  commander  knows  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  the  incoming  commander  is  the  people  in 
the  area.  It’s  crucial  to  know  what  someone’s  motives  are, 
who’s  backing  him  and  why.  Knowing  whether  someone  is 
Sunni  or  Shia  or  Kurd  is  a  start,  but  it’s  only  scratching  the 
surface  of  what  you  need  to  know  to  be  effective. — Jeff 
Palazzini,  E/1-68  AR 
Resilient  Leadership  (May  2007)  I  pulled  the  guys  in 
and  told  them,  “We  took  one  on  the  chin  today,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  right  back  out  there  and  get  them.  We  fell  off 
the  horse,  and  we  are  going  to  get  back  on  the  horse.” 
told  them,  “We  need  to  grieve,  but  we  have  a  mission  to  do. 
Everyone  is  going  to  handle  this  differently.  Don’t  let  your 
anger  turn  towards  your  buddies.  Some  will  cry,  some  will 
laugh,  some  won’t  say  anything.  We  are  a  family,  and  if 
there’s  one  time  we  need  each  other,  it’s  now.  Do  what  you 
need  to,  and  then  when  you  get  back  out  there,  be  profes¬ 
sional  Soldiers.” — Ryan  Howell,  Grim  Troop,  Sabre  Squad¬ 
ron,  3  ACR 

Third-Generation  Leadership  (June  2007)  Leaders 
with  a  third-generation  perspective  develop  their  leaders 
with  future  generations  in  mind.  While  they  influence  primar¬ 
ily  by  role  modeling  how  to  lead,  they  also  impart  the  “why” 
behind  their  actions  in  such  a  way  that  their  Soldiers  are  not 
only  inspired  but  are  also  equipped  to  do  the  same  with 
their  subordinate  leaders. ...  Success  is  not  simply  develop¬ 
ing  great  leaders.  Rather,  success  is  developing  great  lead- 
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ers  who  themselves  have  a  personal  vision  to  develop  great  Leading  our  Wounded  Warriors  (February  2008)  Be 


Afghan  COIN:  In  the  Words  of  Commanders  (August  ing  out  of  you,  about  to  fly  away  to  “Uncertainland”— Land- 
2007)  The  very  first  thing  we  did  was  ensure  that  we  lived  stuhl  or  Walter  Reed  or  San  Antonio — you  need  hope.  To 
with  the  people  and  that  we  lived  in  the  enemy’s  backyard.  I  look  into  your  commander’s  eyes  and  to  hear  him  say, 
didn’t  fully  realize  its  importance  until  I  had  done  it  for  a  “You’re  still  in  this  unit,  buddy!”  I  tell  you:  That  will  make 
while.  You  read  about  it  in  counterinsurgency  theory,  but  it  someone  heal.  That  will  give  them  the  motivation  to  rehabil- 
doesn’t  really  click  in  your  mind  until  you  actually  do  it.  We  itate.  And  that  is  our  duty  and  privilege  as  commanders.— 
established  three  firebases  in  my  battlespace  that  are  liter-  Dave  Rozelle  K/3/3  ACR  and  HHT/3  ACR 
ally  on  the  side  of  the  road.  They  were  established  with  Second-Guessing  our  Decisions  (March  2008)  My 
Humvees;  we  strung  out  some  wire  and  that  was  it— that’s  worst  fear  had  come  true— that  I  was  tested,  and  when  I 
where  we  lived.  ...  In  a  lot  of  ways,  it  endeared  the  popu-  found  myself  under  great  stress  and  fire,  I  made  a  poor  de¬ 
lace  to  us.  You  probably  can’t  fully  endear  them  to  us  be-  cision  that  got  a  Soldier  killed— and  at  least  one  Soldier  felt 
cause  we  are  Americans  and  they  are  Afghans,  but  to  be  that  way,  too.  I  covered  up  my  feelings  to  everyone  around 
with  them  every  day  is  priceless.— Rob  Stanton,  C/1-32  IN  me,  and  I  continued  to  receive  commendation  for  my  ac- 
Leadership  Challenges  in  Iraq  (September  2007)  tions  that  night  from  many  sources.  Every  time  they  did  it, 
Since  deploying,  my  task  organization  has  changed  five  though,  I  felt  worse.  However,  I  realized  that  I  was  a  corn- 
times  and  my  battlespace  four  times.  These  kinds  of  mander  and  didn’t  have  time  for  second-guessing,  so  I 
changes  are  necessary  in  a  nonlinear  battlefield.  The  envi-  pushed  it  all  away  and  kept  going. — Niel  Smith,  B/2-37  AR 
ronment  is  very  fluid,  and  commanders  have  to  be  pre-  Reflections  of  a  Counterinsurgency  Company  Com¬ 
pared  to  change  with  it  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  en-  mander,  Part  1  (June  2008)  Everyone  knows  that  insur- 
emy. — Josh  Taylor,  B/1-73  CAV  gencies  can  exist  only  within  a  given  population  and  that 


Leading  our  Soldiers  after  They  Lose  One  of  Their  population  to  get  rid  of  or  stop  growing  an  insurgency,  you 
Own  (January  2008)  I  remember  crying  with  my  Soldiers  will  never  win.  We  looked  at  our  little  area,  made  some  as- 
on  at  least  three  separate  occasions  when  my  guys  sumptions  about  the  insurgency  we  were  fighting  and 
were  killed  or  seriously  injured.  Some  people  think  that  sought  to  change  those  assumptions  in  our  favor.— Jim 
sharing  your  emotions  will  somehow  jeopardize  your  posi-  Keirsey,  B/2-12  IN 

tion  as  a  leader  by  showing  your  Soldiers  that  you’re  “soft”  Reflections  of  a  Counterinsurgency  Company  Com- 
or  maybe  that  you’re  falling  apart  and  won’t  be  able  to  lead  mander,  Part  2  (July  2008)  We  had  intel  from  various 
well  anymore  because  your  focus  and  determination  have  sources  and  phone  tips  that  allowed  us  to  map  out  40  or  so 
been  compromised.  I  found  that  the  opposite  is  true  and  IED  hot  spots.  Over  the  course  of  three  nights,  the  entire 
that  shared  emotion  builds  trust. — Jeff,  A/1-24  IN  company  dismounted  (except  for  mounted  QRF/EOD 


pher  Vitale,  Nora  Flott,  Jeremy  Ussery,  Wynn  Nugent,  out  int0  sector  and  making  sure  that  I  understood  what 


Hornbuckle,  Marshall  Tway,  Tom  Handy,  Matt  Hard-  Rodney  Morgan,  C/1-12  IN 

man,  Greg  Hembree,  Dustin  Dew,  Jonathan  Silk,  Pe-  Advice  on  Wartime  Command  (November  2008)  From 

ter  Stambersky,  Eric  Balough,  Mike  Bonura,  Gary  experience,  it  is  not  the  fire-and-maneuver  aspects  of 

Spivey,  John  Hollein,  Robert  Born,  Rob  Craig,  Bobby  wartare  that  are  challenging.  You  must  be  sound  tactically, 

Toon,  Chanda  Mofu,  Brian  Waters,  Roman  Izzo,  Dar-  but  V°u  do  not  need  a  Ran9er  comPany  or  a  Del,a  Force 

ren  Fowler,  Erik  Peterson,  John  McFarlin,  Kevin  troop  to  effectively  neutralize  or  destroy  our  current  adver- 

Green,  Christopher  Nunn,  Robert  Ritz,  James  Bithorn.  saries- 11  is  leadership-motivating,  coaching  and  directing. 
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EDENTED  AWARENESS 


THE  TACTICA 


The  Joint  Tactical  Radio  System  Ground  Mobile  Radio  (JTRS  GMR)  gives 


frontline  commanders  and  troops  a  new  level  of  communication  capabilities 


The  wideband  networking  waveform  (WNW)  running  on  the  JTRS  GMR 


simultaneously  supports  voice,  video  and  text,  enabling  warfighters  to 


identify  and  share  enemy  information  in  real  time.  A  quantum  leap  in 


situational  awareness  at  every  level  of  battlefield  operations 


sions  with  inadequate  information,  sometimes  saying  “no” 
and  firing  people  if  they  have  lost  the  trust  of  their  men. — 
Robert  Born,  C/3-21  IN  &  P/2ACR 

When  is  Small  Too  Small?  (December  2008)  Which 
leads  me  to  the  friendly  situation — too  small  basically 
equates  to  unable  to  support  themselves  until  help  arrives. 
Much  the  same  as  an  obstacle  plan  (if  it’s  not  covered  by 
fire,  it’s  a  weakness  in  the  defense),  COPs  [combat  out¬ 
posts]  have  to  be  fully  integrated  into  the  operational  plan 
of  the  company.  A  platoon  with  enablers — e.g.,  mortars, 
TOWs/Javelins,  heavy  weapons,  artillery  support — will 
generally  be  able  to  defend  themselves  for  a  long  time,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  have  continued  to  improve  their  defenses. 
The  most  dangerous  time  is  while  you  are  building  the 
COP. — Chris  Nunn ,  A  &  HHC/2-87  IN 

2009 

Platoon  Leaders’  Stories  (February  2009)  BOOM!  The 
noise  and  concussion  shook  Johnston’s  bones.  I’m  hit. 
Then  he  realized  he  hadn’t  been  hit.  The  explosion  had  oc¬ 
curred  behind  him — right  where  the  commander’s  truck 
should  have  been.  Looking  back,  all  he  saw  was  a  Humvee 
door  sailing  through  the  air  about  30  feet  high.  The  battal¬ 
ion  commander  is  blown  to  smithereens.  Johnston  jumped 
out  of  his  truck  and  started  running  back  along  the  road. 
Debris  was  still  falling.  The  first  thing  he  noticed  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  vehicle  was  the  massive  crater — 15  feet  wide 
and  5  feet  deep — that  obliterated  the  raised  roadway.  Then 
he  noticed  blue  Diet  Pepsi  cans  strewn  everywhere.  The 
blast  had  blown  off  the  back  hatch  of  the  commander’s 
Humvee,  and  the  contents  of  the  trunk  had  been  jetti¬ 
soned.  Diesel  fuel  from  the  vehicle’s  cracked  fuel  tank  was 
dripping  over  everything  and  everyone  inside  the  upside- 
down  truck. — Mike  Johnston,  HHC/4-31  IN 

Developing  a  Great  Commander/First  Sergeant  Rela¬ 
tionship  (May  2009)  In  both  of  my  companies,  I  made  my 
relationship  with  my  1SG  my  number-one  priority,  ensuring 
that  he  and  I  had  the  same  vision  for  the  company.  Once 
we  saw  where  we  were  going,  we  talked  about  how  we 
were  going  to  get  there  and  the  lanes  we  would  work  in. 
We  also  talked  about  the  company  XO  and  how  we  would 
utilize  him.  Our  basic  output  from  this  was  that  the  1SG 
ran  the  company  so  that  I  could  command  it. — Chris 
Brautigam,  D/2-16  IN  &  HHC,  4/1  ID 

Sharing  What  We  Learn  (June  2009)  Whenever  I  am 
feeling  down,  I  think  of  one  Soldier  in  particular.  At  a  Purple 
Heart  ceremony  I  attended,  a  young  specialist,  kind  of  thin, 
came  up  to  the  stage  by  himself  in  a  wheelchair.  Both  of  his 
legs  were  gone.  He  received  his  Purple  Heart  and  his 
Combat  Infantryman’s  Badge.  When  they  were  done  pin¬ 
ning  his  awards  on,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  auditorium.  Speaking  quietly,  he  said,  “I  just  want 
to  thank  everyone  in  my  unit  and  everyone  here  at  Walter 
Reed  who  has  helped  me.  I  know  I  have  no  legs,  but  I’m 
not  sorry.  I  would  do  it  all  over  again  because  I  love  my 
country  and  I  love  the  Infantry.”  I  felt  like  I  had  been  struck 
by  lightning! — Laura  Levillier,  A  Co.,  WRAMC  BDE 


2009  Contributors 

Eric  Balough,  Jeremy  Banta,  James  Bithorn,  Chris  Brau¬ 
tigam,  Becky  Browell,  Joel  (Aaron)  Brown,  Jonathan 
Burbach,  David  Callaway,  George  Colemen,  Christo¬ 
pher  Combest,  David  Conner,  Ty  Dawson,  Robert  De- 
Marquez,  Mike  Eliassen,  Pete  Exline,  Anthony  Freda, 
James  Gadoury,  Joe  Geraci,  Stephanie  Gillespie,  David 
Gohlich,  Adam  Greene,  Jason  Holder,  John  Hollein, 
Scott  Horrigan,  Richard  Ince,  Jessica  Jaccard-Gordon, 
Mike  Johnston,  Tom  Kilbride,  Ray  Kimball,  Michael  Kon- 
czey,  Michael  Kuhn,  Dave  Lamborn,  Brian  Lebiednik, 
Mark  Leslie,  Laura  Levillier,  Chris  Loftis,  Shelia  Mat¬ 
thews,  Gary  McCormick,  Brendan  McEvoy,  Brittany 
Meeks,  Paul  Mills,  Dan  Morgan,  Ryan  Morgan,  Melinda 
Morin,  Matt  Mularoni,  Fran  Murphy,  Ryan  Neely,  Lou 
Nemec,  Rob  Newbill,  Wynn  Nugent,  Chris  Nunn,  Danny 
Pedersen,  Zachary  Pierce,  Joe  Pruitt,  Craig  Reuscher, 
Robert  Richardson,  Bruce  Roett,  Raul  Rovira,  Jeff  Sar¬ 
gent,  James  Schmitz,  Travis  Shain,  Scott  Shaw,  Joshua 
Shrader,  Paolo  Sica,  David  Smyth,  Kathleen  Sprinkle, 
Michael  Stock,  Ted  Stokes,  J.C.  Stroh,  Brendan  Sullivan, 
Brian  Sweigart,  T.  Sean  Troyer,  Paul  Volke,  Spence  Wal¬ 
lace,  Brian  Waters,  Jason  Wayne,  W.W.  Welch,  Dan 
Westergaard,  Mike  Wetter,  William  Whaley,  Schuyler 
Williamson,  Lorilyn  Woods,  Lucas  Yoho. 

Supporting  a  Combat  Veteran’s  Family  (July  2009)  I 

figured  I  was  in  good  shape — I  had  read  all  the  literature  on 
PTSD  and  had  done  my  obligatory  sit-down  with  a  combat- 
stress  counselor.  And  everything  was  going  great — until  a 
week  later,  when  I  nearly  rammed  a  cop  car  in  a  speed  trap 
on  the  side  of  the  road  because  I  thought  he  was  setting  an 
ambush.  I  drove  home  with  a  bad  case  of  the  shakes, 
barely  able  to  keep  the  car  on  the  road.  I  spent  the  next  - 
hour  curled  up  in  a  ball  on  my  couch,  resolutely  refusing  to 
believe  what  had  happened  to  me.  I  refused  to  be  “one  of 
those  guys.”  I  was  not  going  to  be  the  bad  stereotype  of  the 
returning  vet  who  jumps  at  every  truck  backfire. — Ray  Kim¬ 
ball,  E/3-7  CAV 

Considerations  for  Releasing  a  Detainee  (September 
2009)  Detainee  release  is  often  an  emotional  time  for  local- 
national  leaders  and  the  family  of  the  detainee.  Some  com¬ 
munity  leaders  are  eager  to  receive  detainees  back  into  the 
community;  others  are  not.  Regardless  of  the  temperament 
of  the  community  leadership,  I  always  release  the  detainee 
to  the  local  authorities  and  allow  them  to  execute  the  re¬ 
lease  to  family  members. — Lucas  Yoho,  A/1-27  IN 
Zero  KIAs  as  an  Organizational  Goal?  (November 
2009)  It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  “zero-KIA  philosophy” 
leads  to  apparent  tactical  successes  that  collectively  can 
add  up  to  a  strategic  failure.  We  all  hope  not  to  suffer  casu¬ 
alties,  yes,  but  a  command  emphasis  on  averting  casual¬ 
ties  seems  misguided  and,  frankly,  unattainable. — Erik 
Archer,  127th  MP  Co. 

Lessons  from  Task  Force  Currahee  (December  2009) 

We  were  trying  to  get  a  local  government  center  built. 
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SPOTLIGHT: 


Laser  Engagement 
Systems 


User-friendly,  easy  to  use 
Light,  small,  low  power 
All  platforms,  instrumentable 
65,000  kits  delivered  to  14  countries 
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Customers  around  the  world  rely  on  Cubic  to  deliver  advanced  systems  for 
high-fidelity  training,  tactical  communications,  global  asset  tracking,  and  cross-domain 
cyber  security  solutions.  Cubic  provides  customers  the  technology,  products  and 
support  needed  to  fight,  win  and  return. 


CUBIC 

www.cubic.com 


9333  Balboa  Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92123  •  858-277-6780 


Everyone  seemed  to  want  it,  and  it  was  consistent  with  the 
commander’s  intent  along  the  governance  line  of  operation. 
It  took  us  a  while  to  figure  out  what  the  problem  was,  but  we 
determined  it  to  be  one  elder  who  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  undermine  our  efforts.  We  needed  to  engage  him 
directly,  figure  out  what  he  valued  and  convince  him — 
through  our  Afghan  partners — why  it  was  in  his  interest  to 
support  the  government  center. — David  Conner,  B/2-506  IN 

2010 

Partnering  with  Afghan  National  Security  Forces 
(January  2010)  The  “dirty  Afghan”  mind-set  has  to  go.  The 
Afghans  will  fight,  and  they  are  not  stupid,  but  they  also  do 
not  have  the  experience  and  training  that  we  take  for 
granted.  So,  for  example,  when  an  ANA  [Afghan  National 
Army]  soldier  puts  an  1151  into  reverse  in  order  to  stop  it, 
or  when  they  don’t  know  what  a  chem  light  is,  it’s  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  stupid — it’s  because  they’ve  never  been 
taught.  It’s  no  different  from  someone  putting  me  in  a 
space  shuttle  and  telling  me  to  fly  it,  and  then  laughing  at 
me  because  I  didn’t  know  how.  It’s  not  that  I’m  stupid;  it’s 
just  that  I  was  never  taught  how.  When  we  step  back  and 
take  the  time  to  train  the  ANA  how  to  use  equipment,  they 
perform  well  and  love  it. — Shilo  Crane,  B/1-121  IN 

A  Moral  Justification  for  Killing  in  War  (February 
2010)  It’s  helpful  to  think  of  killing  in  war  as  akin  to  a  doc¬ 
tor  amputating  the  infected  limb  of  a  wounded  warrior — it’s 
sad  and  painful,  and  it  takes  training  and  courage  to  do 
right,  but  is  the  morally  right  choice  among  lousy  alterna¬ 
tives  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done. — Pete  Kilner,  D/2- 
325  AIR 


2010  Contributors 

Alex  Aquino,  Adam  Armstrong,  Sunset  Belinsky, 
James  Bithorn,  Chris  Brandt,  Jason  Bullock,  Brian  But¬ 
ler,  Ray  Canzonier,  Edward  Cappellano,  Chuck  Cline, 
George  Coleman,  Shaun  Conlin,  Shilo  Crane,  Amanda 
Doyle,  Derek  Drouin,  Tim  Eastman,  Matthew  Ellett, 
Neal  Erickson,  Richard  Fifield,  Andrew  Fleming, 
Joshua  Fuller,  Joshua  Gaspard,  Carla  Getchell,  Joe 
Grigg,  Eric  Gust,  Kevin  Hadley,  Michael  Harrison,  Aron 
Hauquitz,  Garri  Hendell,  Cory  Hinrichs,  Joan  Hollein, 
Matthew  Hopper,  Michael  Howard,  Kevin  Hutcheson, 
Lawrence  Joiner,  Pete  Kilner,  John  W.  Kimball, 
Stephanie  Leary,  Sean  M.,  Stephen  Magennis,  Ari 
Martyn,  Matthew  McBride,  John  McFarlin,  Brittany 
Meeks,  John  Mooney,  Mark  Moretti,  Brian  Murdock, 
Robert  Murdough,  Nick  Nethery,  Jared  Nichols,  Mike 
Panaro,  John  Paszterko,  Joseph  Pedersen,  Erik  Peter¬ 
son,  Adam  Pooley,  Shane  Pospisil,  Justin  Pritchard, 
Sed  Rankin,  Robert  Reece,  Matthew  Ritchie,  Robert 
Ritz,  Mike  Schmidt,  Josh  Sherer,  Josh  Shrader,  Bran¬ 
don  Soltwisch,  Brennan  Speakes,  Sharron  Stewart, 
Phon  Sundara,  Michael  Taylor,  Aaron  Titko,  Lazander 
Tomlinson,  Johnathan  Westbrook,  Andy  White,  Paul 
White,  Jim  Wiese,  Dennis  Williams,  Paul  Yingling. 


Is  Training  Management  Still  Relevant?  (June  2010) 

The  keys  are  deciding  where  to  take  risks  and  then  talking 
to  your  boss  about  it  and  getting  his  buy-in  to  your  method¬ 
ology.  An  honest  discussion  about  realistic  expectations  of 
where  your  unit  can — and,  more  importantly,  cannot— go 
from  here  is  imperative.  The  last  part  of  the  puzzle  is  forc¬ 
ing  your  subordinate  leaders  to  get  you  there  by  using  the 
Eight-Step  Training  Model  and  effective  training  meet¬ 
ings. — Brandon  Soltwisch,  D  &  HHC/1-77  AR 
Combined  Action  in  Afghanistan  (August  2010)  The 
big  breakthrough  for  me  personally  was  shifting  from  “I’m 
here  to  solve  problems  and  to  make  it  happen”  to  helping 
the  Afghans  solve  their  problems.  It  was  a  shift  in  mind-set,  a 
reframing  of  my  role  and  purpose.  I  went  from  hearing  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  bomb  and  immediately  taking  action  to  going  to  the 
Afghan  battalion  commander  and  district  governor  and  ask¬ 
ing  them  how  they  wanted  to  handle  it.  You  come  at  it  almost 
like  you  are  an  OC  [observer/controller]  with  combined  ac¬ 
tion.  You  aren’t  the  one  solving  the  problems;  rather,  you  are 
developing  your  counterparts  and  getting  them  to  think 
things  through. — Justin  Pritchard,  A/425  BSTB  (EN) 
Journal  of  a  Platoon  Leader  in  Afghanistan  (Decem¬ 
ber  2010)  At  100  meters  from  the  enemy  stronghold,  my 
lead  squad  leader  and  I  looked  at  each  other  warily  as  we 
crouched  in  the  knee-deep  water  of  an  irrigation  ditch  that 
afforded  us  cover.  That  ditch  was  the  last  defensible  area 
up  to  the  enemy  compound,  and  we  knew  that  once  we  left 
it  we’d  be  out  in  the  open  for  100  meters.  I  radioed  my  other 
two  squad  leaders,  ensuring  that  both  were  in  position.  I  ra¬ 
dioed  my  platoon  sergeant,  who  was  300  meters  to  my 
rear,  to  ensure  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  casualties  and 
had  a  helicopter  landing  zone  ready  to  go.  All  sent  me  con¬ 
firmation;  everybody  was  set.  We  moved  forward,  leaving 
the  ditch  behind.  About  50  meters  into  the  open  area,  all 
hell  broke  loose. — John  Paszterko 


Have  you  joined  your  forum? 
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Use  of  the  Little  Bird  U.S.  DoD  image  does  not  imply  or  constitute  DoD  endorsement. 


L-3:  Adaptive  Technology  Deployed  at  the  Speed  of  Fight 

L-3  Display  Systems’  proven  display/processing  hardware  and  software  modules  are  adaptable, 
providing  our  warfighters  with  the  ultimate  advantage  against  the  enemy.  As  a  leading  supplier  of 
advanced  avionics  equipment,  L-3  Display  Systems  takes  great  pride  in  supporting  the  U.S.  Army 
and  its  missions. 

To  learn  more,  please  go  to  L-3com.com/displays.  Visit  us  at  the  AUSA  Winter  Symposium, 
Booth  1325. 


Display  Systems 
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AUSA  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

Tower  Solutions 


Corporate  Structure — President  and  CEO:  Allen  R.  Karson.  Cor¬ 
porate  Headquarters:  1150  Holstein  Drive,  NE,  Pine  City,  MN 
55063.  Telephone:  480-315-8830.  Fax:  480-315-8833.  Web  site: 
www.towersolutionsinc.com. 

Speed,  versatility,  flexibility,  safety ...  These  are  qualities  that 
our  troops  must  embody  every  day.  Consequently,  they  must  de¬ 
mand  the  same  high-quality  performance  from  their  equipment. 
Given  their  dependability,  ease  of  use  and  rapid  deployment,  Tower 
Solutions’  towers  have  quickly  become  the  towers  of  choice  of  the 
U.S.  military.  Tower  Solutions  has  proudly  produced  towers  for  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  military  programs  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  support 
of  U.S.  and  allied  troops  in  the  Middle  East.  Tower  Solutions  is  the 
pioneer  in  creating  totally  automatic,  self-erecting  towers  that  can 
be  raised  in  minutes  at  the  push  of  a  button.  The  company  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  providing  innovative,  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  for  tower-related  applications  and  is 
committed,  every  day,  to  earning  its  role  of 
industry  leader  with  customer-oriented  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  highest  quality. 

Tower  Solutions’  towers  require  no  as¬ 
sembly  or  highly  trained  operators.  Instead, 
a  unique  patented  technology  allows  a  sin¬ 
gle  operator  to  control  an  electric  gear  sys¬ 
tem,  which  raises  three  aluminum  ladder¬ 
like  structures  that  lock  together  to  form  a 
lightweight,  rigid  tower.  The  towers  are 
completely  automatic  and  safe  to  operate, 
with  no  hydraulics,  valves,  cables,  winches 
or  telescoping  sections  that  could  bind, 
stick  or  jam  during  deployment.  They  can 
be  radio  controlled — an  operator  does  not 
need  to  be  nearby  to  operate  a  tower. 

Tower  Solutions  has  three  versions  of  self-erecting  towers. 

■  80-foot  (24.38-meters)  tower  with  a  more-than-2, 000- 
pound  (more-than-907-kilograms)  payload  capacity. 

■  40-foot  (12.19-meters)  tower  with  a  250-pound  (113-kilo¬ 
grams)  payload  capacity  that  can  be  mounted  in  a  pickup  truck, 
gator  trailer  or  similar  vehicle. 

■  20-foot  (6.1-meters)  tower  with  a  140-pound  (63-kilo- 
grams)  payload  capacity  that  can  be  mounted  on  the  bumper  or 
roof  of  a  Humvee  while  being  operated  in  the  cab. 

All  versions  (portable  or  stationary)  can  be  raised  to  full  height 
in  minutes  at  the  push  of  a  button,  can  be  stopped  at  any  height, 
have  high-wind  ratings  with  minimal  sway  and  are  quality  built, 
requiring  minimal  maintenance  resulting  in  a  low  total  lifetime 
“use  value”  cost  to  the  customer.  Many  standard  options  are 
available,  and  Tower  Solutions  encourages  customization  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  end  user. 

Although  the  company’s  towers  are  intended  primarily  to  be 
portable,  they  can  also  be  used  in  the  stationary  or  fixed  mode, 


which  offers  the  distinct  advantage  of  easy  periodic  maintenance. 
Instead  of  either  climbing  the  tower  or  using  a  boom  truck,  the  end 
user  can  just  press  a  button,  and  in  minutes  the  payload  lowers  to 
the  ground,  enabling  quick,  efficient  and  easy  maintenance  of  the 
instrumentation  on  the  tower’s  top. 

Not  only  is  the  tower  self-contained — so  is  the  power  source.  On 
board  the  trailer  (or  other  mount),  all  the  power  needed  to  raise  and 
lower  the  tower  can  be  provided  by  just  about  any  power  source 
(AC,  DC,  solar  power,  generator).  The  necessary  auxiliary  power  for 
appliances  mounted  on  top  of  the  tower  is  also  available. 

Telecommunications  or  surveillance  towers  can  be  fitted  with 
multiple  antennas  or  radar  systems,  all  with  retractable  spring- 
loaded  cable  reels  for  cable  management.  Antennas,  or  any  other 
fixtures  such  as  cameras,  sensors  and  so  on  placed  on  the  tower, 
can  be  easily  manipulated  via  electrical 
control  and  power  circuits  supplied  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  or  by  rotating  the  Tower  So¬ 
lutions’  platform  option  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  up  to  180  degrees.  Communication 
sites  on  wheels — similar  to  those  provided 
to  the  Olympic  Committee  for  the  2002  Win¬ 
ter  Games  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  each 
of  their  venue  telecommunications  require¬ 
ments — support  an  integrated  interoper¬ 
ability  communications  solution. 

Tower  Solutions’  lighting  towers  can  be 
equipped  with  high-intensity  lights  capable 
of  illuminating  the  equivalent  of  one  to  four 
football  fields,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
light  needed.  With  lights  raised  to  80  feet, 
these  lighting  towers  provide  a  uniform 
sun-like  illumination,  which  eliminates  dangerous  glare  and  lim¬ 
its  shadows  on  work  surfaces. 

Lifting  towers  are  capable  of  carrying  more  than  2,000  pounds. 
They  can  be  designed  for  use  in  a  wide  variety  of  lifting  solutions, 
hoisting  sensors,  radar,  cameras  and  much  more.  Recently,  Tower 
Solutions  provided  a  portable  solution  for  a  9-foot-diameter  wind 
turbine  with  a  52-square-foot  wind  sail. 

Each  tower  can  be  custom-fitted  for  specific  situations  and 
end-user  requirements.  Towers  can  have  a  singular  application, 
such  as  telecommunications,  or  they  can  be  multifunctional,  com¬ 
bining  telecommunications  and/or  surveillance  and/or  lighting  on 
the  same  tower. 

Tower  Solutions’  towers  are  very  durable  and  very  rigid  with  min¬ 
imal  axial  or  torsional  deflection.  Fully  raised  towers  can  withstand 
significant  winds  without  guy  wires,  depending  on  payload,  height 
and  wind-sail  surface  area. 

When  guyed,  the  towers  can  withstand  even  greater  winds.  The 
towers  are  nearly  maintenance-free,  require  minimal  technical 
support  and  need  no  on-site  testing. 


The  Tower  Solutions  tower  can  be  raised 
with  an  array  of  telecommunications 
and  surveillance  equipment  in  almost 
any  setting  at  the  push  of  a  button. 
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Soldier  Armed 


XM2010  Enhanced  Sniper  Rifle 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

Reflecting  many  lessons  learned 
from  ongoing  combat  operations 
,'n  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  Army's  new 
(M2010  Enhanced  Sniper  Rifle  will 
provide  extended  range  capability 
vhile  incorporating  the  latest  weapon 
ubsystem  technologies  for  U.S.  Army 
,nipers. 

s  LTC  Christopher  Lehner,  U.S.  Army 
’roduct  Manager  for  Individual  Weap¬ 
ons,  recently  discussed  the  advantages 
>f  the  new  system. 


Center],  Crane  [Division],  and  ask  to 
send  those  MK  13s  downrange.  [The 
MK  13  is  described  as  a  "Crane-built 
weapon."]  They  performed  very  well. 
Meanwhile,  the  ONS  kept  coming, 
and  we  started  racking  up  more  and 
more  requirements  for  the  capability, 
while  we  only  had  about  eight  SO- 
COM  weapons  for  90  days  as  a  'user 
assessment.' 

"It  became  apparent  to  us  that  the 
MK  13  was  doing  a  great  job  and  that 
the  .300-caliber  Winchester  Magnum 
was  winning  the  'ridgeline-to-ridge- 


ter  Magnum  gives  you  about  a  50  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  your  range  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  your  M24  and  your 
M110." 

Because  the  Army  wanted  to  empha¬ 
size  intelligent  stewardship  of  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  inventory,  one  of  the 
program  requirements  involved  taking 
the  receiver  from  the  M24  and  using 
that  component  to  build  up  the  .300- 
caliber  Winchester  Magnum  XM2010. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  50  percent 
increase  in  range  over  7.62  by  51  mm 
sniper  systems,  LTC  Lehner  noted  that 


I 

I 


VlfiB 


mam 


|  "Downrange  now,  our  soldiers  and 
lommanders  are  able  to  ask  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  gear  that  they  don't  have 
hrough  operational  need  statements 
ONS),"  he  explained.  "We  were  get- 
ing  a  lot  of  ONS  asking  for  a  sniper 
weapon  that  had  longer  range  than 
>ur  current  7.62  by  51  mm  [.308-caliber 
Vinchester]  M24  [Sniper  Weapon  Sys- 
em]  or  7.62  mm  M110  [Semi-Auto- 
aatic  Sniper  System],  Those  are  both 
ine  sniper  weapons  and  'dead-on' 
ccurate  to  800  meters.  Sometimes  you 
an  get  a  1,000-meter  shot  out  of  them, 
’ut  when  that  bullet  loses  its  ballistics 
ou  aren't  sure  where  it's  going  to  end 
ip." 

Special  Operations  Command  (SO- 
-OM),  he  added,  "had  MK  13s,  which 
vere  .300-caliber  Winchester  Mag- 
mms.  They  had  eight  of  them  avail- 
ble.  We  were  able  to  tap  into  their 
esources  at  [Naval  Surface  Warfare 


line'  fight,  where  we  were  outshoot- 
ing  the  Taliban  with  their  long-range 
weapons,"  LTC  Lehner  said. 

That  realization  led  to  congressional 
interest  and  directed  funding  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  .300-caliber  Winches¬ 
ter  Magnum  weapons.  The  process, 
which  began  with  a  "sources  sought" 
notice  and  included  a  down-select 
process  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  led  to  a  contract  award  for 
XM2010 — previously  designated  M24E1 
— to  Remington  Arms  Company. 

"We  went  from  the  release  of  a  Re¬ 
quest  for  Proposal  to  the  down-select 
and  actual  delivery  of  the  first  weap¬ 
ons  in  less  than  a  year,"  LTC  Lehner 
said.  "That's  lightning  quick  for  any 
weapons  acquisition  process,  and  we 
did  it  without  a  single  protest. 

"The  new  weapon  has  one  minute 
of  angle  out  to  1,200  to  1,400  meters," 
he  said.  "So  the  .300-caliber  Winches- 


the  new  sniper  weapon  is  much  lighter 
than  the  Army's  large  .50-caliber  M107 
Semi-Automatic  Long  Range  Sniper  Ri¬ 
fle.  "The  XM2010  checks  in  at  about 
17.5  pounds  [combat  ready  without 
suppressor],  so  that's  about  half  as 
heavy  as  the  M107,"  he  explained. 
"Plus,  the  M107  doesn't  have  a  very 
tight  shot  group — it  has  about  2.5 
minute  of  angle — making  it  an  antima¬ 
teriel  sniper  weapon.  Our  snipers  have 
been  using  it  to  try  to  pick  off  human 
targets,  which  is  hard  to  do  after  1,000 
meters  because  at  that  range  the  bullet 
can  land  anywhere  within  a  25-inch  cir¬ 
cle.  Most  chest  widths  are  only  about 
22  inches.  But  now,  with  the  XM2010, 
we  have  a  very  accurate  weapon  out  to 
1,200  to  1,400  meters  that  is  much 
lighter  than  the  Ml 07  and  can  get  with¬ 
in  the  human  chest  silhouette." 

Along  with  conversion  to  the  new 
caliber,  Remington's  winning  sniper  ri- 
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fie  design  features:  a  completely  new  hanced  reticle  as  "a  game  changer,"  these  rails  provide  interface  options 

chassis  (stock)  assembly,  which  maxi-  Robert  Galeazzi,  chief  of  the  Precision  that  you  didn't  have  before." 

mizes  the  amount  of  physical  adjust-  Weapons  Division  within  the  office  of  One  of  those  enablers  is  an  AN/ 
ments  for  the  sniper  to  provide  a  true  Product  Manager  for  Individual  Weap-  PVS-29  Clip-on  Sniper  Night  Sight 

customized  fit;  a  folding  buttstock  that  ons,  stated,  "Now  we  have  the  ability  fielded  with  the  weapon  to  provide 

radically  shortens  the  system  for  easier  to  use  the  scope  for  the  entire  range  of  day /night  capability, 
transport  and  greater  concealment  operations.  We're  also  getting  away  The  mounting  rails  can  also  be  de- 

during  movement  and  accommodates  from  mil  dots,  which  were  a  ranging  tached  from  the  weapon,  offering  ad- 

the  mounting  of  accessories  via  remov-  capability.  Now  we  are  working  on  ditional  weight  savings  when  not  re- 

able  Military  Standard  1913  Picatinny  mils,  where  you  can  get  your  range  quired  for  tactical  operations. 

Rails;  an  improved  6.5-20  by  50  vari-  and  just  use  'hold  offs' — for  example,  In  addition  to  reiterating  its  ex- 

able  power  Leupold  riflescope  with  an  saying,  'The  target  is  now  two  mils  up  panded  tactical  contributions,  Galeazzi 

enhanced  reticle  within  the  first  focal  and  two  mils  left,  and  that's  where  characterized  the  XM2010  as  "a  tech- 

plane  and  a  .300-caliber  Winchester  you  need  to  shoot.'  nology  test  bed.  This  is  a  'bridge-the- 

Magnum  bullet-drop  compensator;  a  "It's  something  that  the  [U.S.  Army]  gap'  capability  between  what  we  have 

quick-attach/detach  Advanced  Arma-  Sniper  School  is  embracing  and  is  now  and  where  we  are  going  in  the  fu- 

ment  Corporation  flash/blast/sound  probably  going  to  adopt  for  its  future  ture." 

suppressor  with  muzzle  brake;  a  five-  optic,"  he  added. 

round  detachable  box  magazine;  and  "Another  advantage  is  in  the  mount-  I  delivery  of  the  first  small-quantity 
advanced  corrosion-resistant  coatings  ing  rails,"  said  LTC  Lehner.  "Espe-  .L/weapons  to  the  U.S.  Army  took 

throughout  the  system.  dally  with  the  M24s,  there  are  no  rails  place  in  December  and  was  accompa- 

Referring  to  the  new  optic  and  en-  to  put  on  all  of  your  'enablers.'  Now  nied  by  a  "train-the-trainer"  program 

in  which  factory  representatives  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  weapons  to  selected 
Army  snipers. 

Delivery  quantities  will  increase  to 
30  to  60  per  month  in  early  2011,  with 
priority  deliveries  to  snipers  already 
downrange  and  those  preparing  for 
deployment. 

"They  are  only  going  to  Afghanistan 
because  that's  where  we  need  that  ad¬ 
ditional  ridgeline-to-ridgeline  capabil- 
>,  ity,"  LTC  Lehner  said. 

<  Initial  funding  covered  the  conver¬ 
ts  sion  of  250  M24s  to  XM2010,  although 
!_  the  quantities  could  increase  based  on 
y  additional  ONS  and  the  availability  of 
|  additional  funding.  ^ 

The  Army’s  new  XM2010 
Enhanced  Sniper  Rifle 
offers  a  50  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  range  over  7.62 
by  5 1  mm  sniper  systems 
and  has  a  tighter  shot 
group  at  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  large  ,50-cal- 
iber  Ml 07  Semi-Automatic 
Long  Range  Sniper  Rifle. 
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Reviews 


The  Hero  and  His  Superpower 


Churchill  Defiant:  Fighting  On,  1945- 
1955.  Barbara  Learning.  Harper.  384 
pages;  index;  $26.99. 

By  Derek  Leebaert 

rhe  term  superpower  was  used  by 
an  American  professor  in  1944  to 
dentify  a  new  category  of  strength — 
i  state  that  combined  an  armed  global 
resence  with  a  readiness  to  act  in  de¬ 
mise  of  worldwide  interests.  Its  pro- 
Iptype  was  the  British  Empire  and 
Commonwealth.  This  imperial  entity 
pntained  more  territory  and  people 
ran  did  the  two  other  powers  of  the 
Fartime  "Big  Three,"  the  United  States 
nd  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  in  1945, 
re  sixth  year  of  Britain's  exhausting 
■truggle,  Japan  would  have  faced  a 
mrible  foe  had  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
lasaki  not  compelled  a  sudden  surren- 
er:  Alongside  its  U.S.  ally,  the  Empire 
Fas  ready  to  hit  the  Home  Islands 
nth  four  British  battleships,  more 
lan  a  dozen  aircraft  carriers,  and  mil- 
ons  of  men  from  Britain  and  the 
ommonwealth. 

Seemingly  overnight,  however,  this 
nperial  eminence  and  clout  dwindled 
ister  than  anyone  imagined.  By  1956, 
ue  to  White  House  pressure,  humili- 
ted,  Britain  had  to  retreat  from  its 
lilitary  intervention  at  Suez.  Having 
ireatened  to  undermine  the  pound 
lould  Britain  not  withdraw  immedi- 
:ely,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
onetheless  graciously  observed  that 
ie  British  were  still  his  "right  arm."  It 
ras  a  description  of  British  power  that 
rould  have  been  an  insult  10  years  ear- 
er,  and  preposterous  10  years  later, 
/hat  occurred  in  the  decade  after  1945 
a  case  study  of  superpower  decline, 
hese  years  also  include  the  riveting 
aes  of  Winston  Churchill's  final  time  in 
fice.  Both  events  make  Barbara  Leam- 
ig's  Churchill  Defiant  worth  the  atten- 
on  of  political-military  decision  mak- 
fs  as  well  as  of  students  of  leadership. 


Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  stunned 
to  be  defeated  by  the  Labour  Party 
in  July  1945  while  at  the  Potsdam  Con¬ 
ference  with  Joseph  Stalin  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S  Truman.  Churchill  then 
served  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  un¬ 
til  October  1951,  thereafter  returning  as 
prime  minister  until  1955,  then  hand¬ 
ing  power  to  his  chosen  successor  An¬ 
thony  Eden,  who  would  be  compelled 
to  resign  after  the  Suez  debacle. 


CHURCHILL 

DEFIANT 

FIGHTING  ON 

1945-1955 

BARBARA  L E ft M I N G 


Altogether,  these  years  may  be  the 
most  personally  revealing  of  his  long 
life.  Scrambling  to  compensate  for  Brit¬ 
ain's  diminishing  strength,  he  tried  to 
align  the  British  Empire  and  Common¬ 
wealth  with  America's  newly  expand¬ 
ing  worldwide  interests.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  fighting  off  his  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  rivals  before  they  finally 
nudged  him  from  10  Downing  Street  at 
age  80,  by  then  nearly  "ga  ga,"  as  Eden 
unkindly  remarked.  Despite  such  high- 
stakes  drama,  these  years  are  essen¬ 
tially  neglected  in  all  the  writing  on 
Churchill — he  might  as  well  have  left 
the  world  stage  with  the  Axis'  defeat  in 
1945. 

Churchill  Defiant  helps  to  fill  the  gap 


in  our  understanding  of  one  of  the 
20th  century's  preeminent  leaders. 
Learning  is  a  talented  biographer 
whose  similarly  well-written  profiles 
include  John  F.  Kennedy's  early  years, 
a  "missing  history"  of  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  the  lives  of  such  stars  as 
Katharine  Hepburn,  Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Orson  Welles.  This  is  helpful  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  Churchill  biographer — 
Learning  can  distill  the  cinematic 
quality  of  how  this  colorful,  protean 
hero  spent  six  years  fighting  his  way 
back  from  electoral  defeat  in  1945  to 
return  to  the  center  of  world  events — 
altogether  ready  in  1951  to  reassert 
Britain's  might  in  the  world.  But  the 
world  had  changed.  To  this  end, 
Churchill  Defiant  also  offers  a  glimpse 
of  how  leaders  of  a  declining  super¬ 
power  become  lost  in  time. 

Limited  scope  is  both  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Churchill 
Defiant.  Devoting  the  first  half  of  her 
book  to  Churchill's  years  out  of  office 
and  the  second  to  those  back  in  10 
Downing  Street,  Learning  gives  too 
much  attention  to  the  strange  political 
maneuverings  of  Churchill's  last  fum- 
blings  for  immortality,  at  least  as  they 
play  out  at  home.  The  "insider  base¬ 
ball"  of  British  politics  becomes  tax¬ 
ing — chapter  after  chapter  concerns 
internal  Conservative  Party  quarrels 
and  betrayals  with  men  such  as  Salis¬ 
bury,  Macmillan,  Butler  and  Crook- 
shank,  about  whom  we  know  little 
and  therefore  care  less.  More  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  attention  paid  to  Churchill's 
dreams  to  craft  a  "summit"  (his  origi¬ 
nal  term)  after  Stalin's  death  in  March 
1953.  But  Eisenhower  resisted  Church¬ 
ill's  notions  of  reviving  Big  Three 
diplomacy.  Britain  was  no  longer  an 
equal.  Its  global  "Empire  and  Com¬ 
monwealth"  was  in  political  disarray. 
Nor,  simply  put,  did  Britain  have 
enough  money — the  "sinews  of  war" 
— for  a  place  at  the  table.  The  age  of 
true  continental  superpowers,  now 
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armed  with  hydrogen  bombs,  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Relatively  little  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  elsewhere  about  Eisenhower's  im¬ 
patience  with  the  aging  warlord  and 
about  Churchill's  refusal  to  accept  a 
lesser  world  role  for  what  he  kept  call¬ 
ing  "the  Empire."  This  part  of  Learn¬ 
ing's  story  is  valuable  history. 

In  a  book  of  this  size,  however,  the 
minutiae  about  Conservative  Party 
squabbles  sometimes  obscures  the 
larger  issue  of  paying  attention  to  a 
world  transformed.  The  Korean  War, 
for  example,  receives  less  attention, 
though  it  is  the  event  that  within 
months  turned  America  into  a  global 
military  colossus  at  the  same  time  that 
British  power  shrank  in  comparison. 
Learning  mentions  the  pound's  deval¬ 
uation  in  1949,  after  seminal  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Washington,  but  otherwise  we 
learn  little  about  Britain's  desperate  fi¬ 
nancial  straits. 

Learning's  spotlight  throughout  is 
on  Churchill,  his  activities,  moods 
and  thundering.  The  reader  soon 
yearns  for  wider  context.  Churchill  had 
changed  the  world  in  1940  by  defying 
Hitler;  from  1945-1955,  he  was  trying 
to  change  the  world  again,  finally  by 
trying  to  broker  an  East-West  peace 
at  the  "summit."  Yet  Washington  kept 
dismissing  his  enthusiasms.  Why? 
There  was  more  to  it  than  Churchill  just 
being  an  "old  man  in  a  hurry."  By  the 
1950s,  Congress  as  well  as  the  Eisen- 


\hried  Fare 

No  Surrender:  A  World  War  II  Mem¬ 
oir.  James  J.  Sheeran.  Berkley  Hardcover. 
320  pages;  black-and-white  photographs; 
index;  $25.95. 

In  August  1942,  despite  being  re¬ 
jected  from  every  military  branch  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  summer  for  being  color¬ 
blind,  James  (Jimmy)  Sheeran  was 
accepted  as  a  paratrooper  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  parents'  permission  to  join 
the  Army.  Less  than  two  years  later, 
Sheeran  "was  a  19-year-old  machine 
gunner,  a  private  first  class,  and  hadn't 
seen  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  life,"  but  he 


hower  administration  discerned  U.S. 
interests  increasingly  at  odds  with 
those  of  Britain,  whether  in  Korea,  the 
Middle  East,  Western  Europe,  South¬ 
east  Asia  or  the  Pacific. 

No  one  even  knew  from  1953  un¬ 
til  about  1957  who  among  the  Krem¬ 
lin's  "wolves"  would  come  out  on 
top,  which  made  Churchill's  eagerness 
for  a  summit — essentially  with  per¬ 
sons  unknown  in  the  Kremlin — all  the 
more  disconcerting  to  Washington. 
But  Churchill  Defiant  tells  us  little 
about  these  framing  events. 

Learning's  shortcomings  as  a  writer 
of  history,  in  contrast  to  being  a  fluid 
biographer,  are  further  evident  in  her 
slighting  of  two  other  giants  of  the 
time.  Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  is  described  sim¬ 
ply  thus:  "Dulles,  whose  breath  stank 
and  whose  left  eye  twitched  inces¬ 
santly  and  disconcertingly,  arrived  in 
London."  This  is  absurd  trivialization 
of  one  of  the  century's  great  American 
lawyers,  an  official  whom  Eisenhower 
found  indispensable,  and  a  reflective 
man  who  wondered  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  a  global  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  the  first  place.  Similarly, 
Ernest  Bevin,  Britain's  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  from  1945-51,  receives  slight  at¬ 
tention.  Surely  the  greatest  foreign 
secretary  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  he  dominated  British  diplo¬ 
macy  for  five-and-a-half  years,  and 
was  a  force  behind  the  creation  of 


found  himself  on  a  plane  over  France 
on  D-Day,  ready  to  jump  outside  Car- 
entan  as  part  of  the  506th  Infantry  Reg¬ 
iment,  101st  Airborne  Division.  Jump 
he  did,  and  within  24  hours  he  was 
captured  by  German  soldiers  along 
with  others  from  his  battalion  who  had 
become  separated  upon  landing. 

Thus  began  a  three-month  period 
during  which  Sheeran  escaped  from 
a  prisoner  train  with  his  friend  Bumie 
Rainwater;  traveled  through  the  coun¬ 
tryside  of  occupied  France;  was  hid¬ 
den,  aided  and  guided  by  French 
Resistance  members;  and  carried  out 
operations  with  the  Maquis,  an  espe¬ 
cially  fierce  group  of  Resistance  fight- 


NATO  along  the  way.  No  one  in  public 
life,  certainly  not  Churchill,  had  un¬ 
derstood  and  faced  down  Soviet  power 
earlier  than  Bevin.  Might  we  be  told 
how  he  and  Churchill  interacted?  That 
is  not  explained. 

Despite  the  thin  context  and  ana¬ 
lytical  missteps,  Churchill  Defiant  is 
history  as  well  as  biography  in  which 
Learning  presents  Churchill  with  a 
subtlety  missed  by  the  man's  more 
learned  biographers  such  as  Martin 
Gilbert.  Those  authors  dwell  nearly 
exclusively  on  the  Churchill  of  big 
picture  excitements:  Churchill  as  a 
subaltern  in  India,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  during  the  World  War  I, 
the  bleak  prophet  of  the  1930s,  and  the 
vital  champion  at  the  bridge  against 
Nazi  barbarism.  Learning  instead  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  presenting  us  with  some¬ 
thing  different.  A  finer  portrait  of 
Churchill  emerges. 

To  that  end,  in  Churchill  Defiant  we 
finally  have  a  book  that  would  make 
his  intimates  and  colleagues  smile 
with  recognition. 

Derek  Leebaert  has  taught  foreign  policy 
at  Georgetown  University  for  15  years 
and  is  a  director  of  the  U.S.  Army  His¬ 
torical  Foundation.  His  latest  book, 
Magic  and  Mayhem:  The  Delusions 
of  American  Foreign  Policy  From 
Korea  to  Afghanistan,  was  included 
in  the  Washington  Post's  "Best  non¬ 
fiction  of  2010"  list. 


ers.  Eventually,  Sheeran  and  Rainwater 
made  their  way  to  Sheeran's  French- 
born  mother's  hometown,  where  they 
found  relatives  who  hid  them  until 
American  troops  rolled  into  the  area 
on  tanks.  They  went  to  London  on 
September  15,  shortly  after  reuniting 
with  the  American  troops. 

The  lively  first-person  narration  of 
No  Surrender  exudes  Sheeran's  warmth 
and  zest  for  life,  despite  its  tale  of  the 
incredible  hardships  he  faced  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  and  teenage  soldier.  Never 
one  to  turn  away  from  the  fight,  after 
refusing  an  honorable  discharge,  Shee¬ 
ran  reunited  with  his  unit  and  returned 
to  the  Continent  to  fight  at  the  Battle  of 
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A  WORLD  WAR  II  MEMOIR 


he  Bulge,  now  as  a  war-hardened  ser- 
jeant. 

He  managed  to  survive  this  part  of 
ie  war  as  well,  and  after  going  home  to 
lew  Jersey,  later  became  the  mayor  of 
west  Orange.  Sheeran  passed  away  in 
bo  7. 


In  the  preface,  Sheeran's  widow  and 
partner  on  No  Surrender  writes  that 
they  worked  hard  to  corroborate  his 
vivid  memories  of  his  war  experiences 
with  interviews  with  Burnie  Rainwa¬ 
ter  and  many  of  the  French  men  and 
women  who  had  helped  them  on  their 
way,  whom  Sheeran  and  his  wife  later 
found  and  spoke  with  on  multiple 
trips  to  Europe. 

Reading  like  a  fast-paced  novel, 
Sheeran's  memoir  depicts  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  American  soldier,  whose  re¬ 
silience  and  endurance  in  the  face  of  ex¬ 
treme  circumstances  are  extraordinary. 

— Sara  Hov 

Unbroken:  A  World  War  II  Story  of 
Survival,  Resilience,  and  Redemp¬ 
tion.  Laura  Hillenbrand.  Random  House. 
496  pages;  black-and-white  photographs; 
index;  $27. 

ARMY  readers  can  now  add  94-year- 
old  Louis  (Zamp)  Zamperini  to  the  list 
of  heroic  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  of  World  War  II.  Zam¬ 
perini,  an  Olympic  runner  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  1936  Olympics  in  Berlin, 


joined  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1941. 
He  was  bombardier  on  a  plane  piloted 
by  Russell  Allen  (Phil)  Phillips  that 
crashed  into  the  Pacific  in  May  1943, 
with  only  three  survivors.  One  of  the 
survivors  died  during  the  weeks-long 
raft  ride  that  carried  them  across  2,000 
miles;  they  ultimately  drifted  to  the 
Japanese-controlled  Marshall  Islands. 
Zamp  and  Phil  survived  the  raft  jour¬ 
ney  and  the  appalling  acts  of  torture 
endured  at  various  prisoner-of-war 
camps,  now  detailed  in  Laura  Hillen- 
brand's  Unbroken:  A  World  War  II  Story 
of  Survival,  Resilience,  and  Redemption. 

Unbroken  will  grip  readers  with  its 
tense  action — and  later  horrify  with 
its  cruel  and  despotic  acts  of  torture. 
America  wasn't  ready  for  war,  at  least 
in  the  quality  of  its  equipment,  but  af¬ 
ter  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Army  Air  Porces 
had  to  make  do  with  what  they  had 
until  something  better  came  along. 
Zamperini  and  Phillips  served  in  a  B- 
24,  which  Hillenbrand  shows  with  her 
wealth  of  information  as  clearly  not 
up  to  the  task.  Midway  into  the  war, 
the  trusty  B-29s  took  over  and  took 
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WRITING 


The  Army  Capabilities  Integration  Center  (ARCIC)  is  seeking  to 
identify,  discuss  and  influence  the  outcome  of  significant  defense 
issues  that  affect  the  U.S.  Army.  To  allow  for  more  direct  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  public  debate  of  defense-related  issues,  ARCIC  and 
AUSA  are  once  again  co-sponsoring  a  writing  contest.  The  sub¬ 
mission  of  quality  manuscripts  is  encouraged. 


on  disk  only  to: 

ARCIC  Initiatives  Group 
Writing  Program 
Building  133 
Fort  Monroe,  VA  23651 

or  e-mailed  to: 
david.shunk@us.army.mil 


The  theme  is  “Capabilities  Needed  for  the  Army  Future  Force, 
2025  &  Beyond.”  Papers  must  be  original,  unpublished  and  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  10,000  words,  with  a  one-page  synopsis  and 
biography  of  the  author.  The  deadline  for  submission  is  31  May 

2011.  A  cash  prize  of  $1,000  will  be  paid  to  the  winner,  and  ail 

’ 

papers  will  be  submitted  to  AUSA’s  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  for 
possible  publication. 


The  United  States  Army  neither 
states  nor  implies  any  endorsement 
of  AUSA,  the  Institute  of  Land 
Warfare  or  any  other  non-federal 
entity  participating  in  this  event. 
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2011  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  sixteenth  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2010. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints,  color  prints  or  color  slides. 
Photographs  must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jdow@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  The  smallest  format  for  slides  is  35mm,  and  slides  must  be  in  plastic  or  paper  mounts. 

7.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

8.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  June  30,  2011.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

10.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

11.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

12.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

13.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 

For  further  information,  contact  Jeremy  Dow  (jdow@ausa.org),  ARMY  Magazine, 

2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201;  (703)  841-4300,  ext.  204. 


the  war  to  the  islands  of  Japan.  By  that 
time,  Zamp  and  Phil  were  in  different 
■POW  camps,  suffering  acts  of  brutal- 
ty  from  their  captors. 

In  defense  of  the  Japanese,  not  all 
if  them  were  torturers — Hillenbrand 
shows  many  acts  of  kindness  commit- 
ed  by  Japanese  troops.  It  must  also  be 
fioted  that  their  culture  embraced  a 
different  mind-set  from  that  of  Ameri¬ 
can  troops.  Japanese  soldiers  believed 
they  owed  their  lives  to  the  emperor, 
md  should  they  be  defeated,  they 
Preferred  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle 
jhan  return  in  disgrace.  American 
•roops  were  trained  to  look  out  for 
ellow  soldiers,  and  when  one  was 
vounded  or  captured,  to  sacrifice  per¬ 
sonal  safety  to  help  their  comrade  sur¬ 
vive.  Hillenbrand  does  not  cover  these 
ontrasting  philosophies  except  to 
how  them  in  action.  At  war's  end, 
everal  of  the  Japanese  torturers  were 
•rought  to  justice,  but  the  principal 
jdllain  suffers  a  different  fate.  The 
’OWs  who  survived,  as  in  the  case  of 
'amp  and  Phil,  returned  home  to  suf- 
er  the  mental  and  physical  wounds. 


LAURA 

HILLENBRAND 

#1  Xew  York  Ti mt  s  bestselling  author  of 

SEABISCUIT 

*  *  * 

UNBROKEN 


A  World  War  II  Story  of  Survival, 
Resilience,  and  Redemption 


and  draw  succor  from  their  loved  ones. 

While  Phillips  is  given  Iris  due,  Zam- 
perini  serves  as  the  prime  focus  of  Un¬ 
broken,  and  this  reader  assumes  the  title 
refers  to  Zamp's  body  and  spirit — nei¬ 
ther  of  which  his  ordeal  could  break. 
The  early  chapters  chart  his  upbring¬ 
ing,  his  close  family  relations,  and  his 


years  of  training  as  an  athlete  that  cul¬ 
minated  with  his  performance  at  the 
Berlin  Olympics. 

The  narrative  finishes  with  Zamp 
returning  from  war,  marrying  and  suf¬ 
fering  post-traumatic  stress  that  only 
a  visit  to  a  Billy  Graham  revival  can 
pacify.  The  bulk  of  the  narrative  deals 
with  Zamperini  and  Phillips,  in  and  out 
of  the  plane,  on  the  raft  ride  to  God- 
knows-where,  and  during  their  brutal 
experiences  as  POWs.  At  times,  this 
reader  wished  Hillenbrand  had  cut 
some  of  the  torture  scenes,  which  be¬ 
come  too  powerful  to  digest.  By  book's 
end,  the  impression  one  takes  of  Louis 
Zamperini  is  that  of  a  man  whose  early 
life  was  in  preparation  for  what  he 
would  have  to  suffer  during  war. 

Hillenbrand's  first  book,  Seabiscuit: 
An  American  Legend,  was  a  New  York 
Times  bestseller,  subsequently  made 
into  a  movie,  and  has  since  taken  on  the 
status  of  a  future  classic.  Her  follow¬ 
up,  Unbroken,  seems  destined  to  join 
its  predecessor  on  shelves  of  signifi¬ 
cant  literary  nonfiction. 

— Rick  Zollo 


Help  AUSA  continue  to  be 
the  Voice  for  America’s  Army 

The  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  (ILW),  the  educational  arm  of  AUSA, 
publishes  papers  and  Torchbearers  that  educate  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  on  issues  directly  affecting 
Americas  Army  and  our  Soldiers. 

The  printing  of  these  papers  costs  money  and  ILW,  as  a  non-profit,  must 
depend  on  contributions.  Help  ILW  continue  to  ensure  that  America  has 
the  strongest  Army  possible  and  that  our  Soldiers  are  taken  care  of. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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Historically  Speaking 


Desert  Storm  at  20,  Part  III 


In  January  and  February,  we  com¬ 
memorated  the  20th  anniversaries  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  the  Desert 
Storm  ground  offensive.  Now  it  may  be 
useful  to  comment  on  Desert  Storm's 
legacy  for  the  Army  as  an  institution. 

The  lopsided  victory  inspired  under¬ 
standable  initial  self-congratulation. 

Superb  professionalism,  training  and 
technical  competence  were  clearly  manifest  in  American  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines.  Their  equipment — in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  "Big  Five"  that  had  focused  Army  modernization 
efforts — proved  outstanding.  Logistics  had  been  impressive, 
and  precision-guided  munitions  (PGMs)  breathtaking.  There 
was  ample  reason  to  tout  a  "post- Vietnam  War  renaissance." 

For  all  of  this  warm  afterglow,  however,  there  were 
warts.  The  earliest  arriving  forces  were  too  light  and  too 
vulnerable  for  an  uncomfortably  long  period.  Precision- 
guided  munitions  were  too  costly  for  most  tactical  targets. 
Battlefield  awareness  and  management  had  been  imper¬ 
fect,  as  evidenced  by  recurrent  episodes  of  fratricide.  Lo¬ 
gistics  reached  a  troubling  culminating  point  near  the 
100th  hour  of  the  ground  war.  The  Army  was  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  reserve  components  without  having  ad¬ 
equately  resourced  them.  Operations  following  combat 
were  improvised  and  of  uneven  quality.  These  recognized 
shortcomings  soon  became  the  focus  of  the  Army's  efforts 
to  transform  itself. 


A  24th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized)  M1A1 
Abrams  main  battle  tank 
proceeds  along  the  pa¬ 
rade  route  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  during  the  National 
Victory  Celebration  held 
on  June  8,  1991,  in  honor 
of  the  Allied  forces’  libera¬ 
tion  of  Kuwait  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 


Wags  amid  the  first  brigade  of 
American  paratroopers  to  arrive  in 
Saudi  Arabia  referred  to  themselves 
as  "speed  bumps,"  acknowledging 
how  overmatched  they  were  by  Iraqi 
armor  and  firepower.  Further  force 
flow  and  the  seaborne  arrival  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 
several  weeks  later  eventually  stabi¬ 
lized  prospects  for  a  successful  defense.  Never  before  had 
the  United  States  moved  so  much  so  rapidly  from  a  cold 
start,  but  initial  American  weakness  afforded  Saddam 
Flussein  a  significant  advantage,  had  he  dared  to  exploit  it. 
After  Desert  Storm,  Army  and  DoD  leaders  approached 
this  dilemma  along  several  axes.  Prepositioning  was  up¬ 
graded,  distributed  to  likely  trouble  spots  with  reserves 
afloat,  and  drilled  through  recurrent  training  exercises  and 
actual  deployments.  Sealift  was  much  improved,  with 
dozens  of  modern  roll-on/ roll-offs  added.  The  new  C-17 
considerably  advanced  air  mobility.  Light  forces  became 
more  capable,  notably  with  the  Javelin  missile,  much-im¬ 
proved  attack  helicopters  and  subordinate  contingents  of 
C-17-delivered  heavy  forces.  Heavy  forces  became  more 
deployable,  notably  by  exploiting  precise  fires  and  PGMs 
to  radically  reduce  ammunition  requirements.  An  entirely 
new  and  imminently  deployable  force  of  medium  weight, 
the  Stryker  brigade,  went  from  concept  to  battlefield  appli¬ 
cation  in  a  few  years'  time.  Installations,  infrastructure  and 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 

This  month's  " Historically  Speaking" 
is  the  third  in  a  three-part  series  com¬ 
memorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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GENERAL  DYNAMIC! 

C4  Systems 


©  2011  General  Dynamics.  All  rights  reserved.  Photo  credit:  Staff  Sgt.  Ryan  C.  Matson,  U.S.  Army 


General  Dynamics  supports  Army  mission  success  by  being  the  source  for  secure  voice, 
video  and  data  dissemination  from  the  core  of  the  network  to  the  soldier  at  the  tactical 
edge.  We  deliver  innovative,  relevant  and  affordable  solutions  that  enable  soldiers  to 
stay  in  touch  with  each  other  and  ahead  of  their  adversaries  through: 

Dismounted  not  Disadvantaged 


•  Interoperable,  self-healing  mobile  networks 

•  Secure  communication  from  division  to  dismounted  soldier 

•  Unprecedented  visualization  and  collaboration 


See  what  happens  when  we  enrich  existing  programs  of  record  with  effective  technologies 
for  a  more  robust  and  progressive  Army  approach.  Because  when  you’re  dismounted,  you 
shouldn’t  be  disadvantaged. 


Relevant  Technologies 
to  the  Edge 


family  support  kept  pace  to  guarantee  appropriate  plat¬ 
forms  for  a  truly  expeditionary  Army. 

Precision-guided  munitions  had  been  operational  more 
so  than  tactical  weapons  during  Desert  Storm.  They  were 
pricey,  running  from  $50,000  through  millions  of  dollars.  It 
did  not  make  economic  sense  to  fire  million-dollar  missiles 
at  troops  or  trucks.  As  it  was,  theater  inventories  were  soon 
exhausted  and  strategic  reserves  threatened.  Laser  desig¬ 
nators,  television  guidance  and  terrain  tracking  radar  were 
degraded  by  atmospheric  conditions  and  masked  by  vege¬ 
tation.  Precision-guided  munitions  required  precisely 
identified  targets,  and  the  procedures  for  identifying, 
tracking  and  handing  off  such  targets  from  the  ground 
were  immature.  Joint  direct  attack  munitions,  introduced 
in  the  mid-1990s,  changed  this.  Cheap  "dumb"  bombs 
were  converted  into  PGMs  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
Global  positioning  system  (GPS)  guidance  radically  sim¬ 
plified  hitting  the  target,  and  an  ever  greater  distribution 
of  GPS  among  ground  forces  greatly  improved  the  coordi¬ 
nation  between  soldiers  and  pilots.  Within  a  few  years, 
tons  of  PGMs  were  reliably  available  to  virtually  every  pla¬ 
toon  on  the  battlefield. 

Technological  advance  caught  the  Army  between  two 
chairs  with  respect  to  battlefield  awareness  and  manage¬ 
ment  during  Desert  Storm.  Advanced  sensors,  sights  and 
munitions  allowed  crews  to  engage  targets  at  unprece¬ 
dented  ranges,  but  these  ranges  were  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  permitting  reliable  identification.  Virtually  all 
brigades  involved  in  serious  intermingled  combat  encoun¬ 
tered  "Blue  on  Blue"  engagements,  and  fratricides  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  major  fraction  of  American  casualties.  Divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  and  above  were  reliably  served  by 
high-volume  mobile  subscriber  equipment  when  station¬ 
ary,  but  reverted  to  archaic  low-volume  radio  relays  when 
moving — as  did  headquarters  beneath  them,  whether 
moving  or  not.  Operations  centers  tracked  unit  positions 
with  grease  pencils  and  tokens  on  maps,  much  as  they  had 
during  World  War  I.  Tactical  circumstances  disappeared 
into  the  fog  of  war,  perhaps  most  notably  with  the  post¬ 
cease-fire  SNAFU  concerning  the  custody  of  Safwan  Air¬ 
field. 

Dissatisfaction  with  this  state  of  affairs  inspired  post- 
Desert  Storm  investment  in  satellite  communications,  digital 
technologies  and  GPS.  Networks  emerged  that  simultane¬ 
ously  shared  a  common  battlefield  picture,  and  self-report¬ 
ing  transponders  enabled  Blue  Force  tracking.  The  fog  of  war 
and  fratricide  did  not  disappear  overnight,  but  they  were  ex¬ 
ponentially  reduced. 


BG  John  S.  Brown ,  USA  Ret.,  ivas  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1998  to  October  2005.  Part  of  this  article  will  appear  in  his 
forthcoming  book,  Kevlar  Legions.  He  commanded  the  2nd 
Battalion,  66th  Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf 
War  and  returned  to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd 
Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in 
history  from  Indiana  University. 


By  the  100th  hour  of  the  ground  war,  American  armored 
spearheads  were  "running  on  fumes,"  bereft  of  critical  re¬ 
pair  parts  and  short  of  most  other  supplies  except  for  am¬ 
munition.  Ammunition  remained  ample  due  to  phenome¬ 
nal  gunnery  and  collapsing  Iraqi  resistance.  Logistical 
problems  stemmed  in  part  from  the  daunting  mathematics 
of  projecting  so  much  consumption  so  quickly  through  so 
much  distance  in  such  a  hostile  environment.  Another  part 
of  the  problem  was  information  lag.  Units  had  no  practical 
way  to  reliably  communicate  unanticipated  consumption, 
logistical  bases  maintained  fuzzy  accountability  of  rapidly 
moving  commodities,  and  more  than  a  few  items  were  ef¬ 
fectively  lost  in  hastily  assembled  "iron  mountains"  of  de¬ 
pots  and  conex  parks.  The  Army's  post-Desert  Storm  em¬ 
brace  of  digitization,  enhanced  by  bar  coding,  was  in  part 
fueled  by  the  imperative  to  better  handle  logistical  infor¬ 
mation.  Rather  than  the  vast  accumulations  and  huge  com¬ 
mitted  vehicle  fleets  of  "just  in  case,"  the  Army  aspired  to  a 
nimbler,  information-driven  "just  in  time." 

During  Desert  Storm,  the  active  Army  achieved  a  total 
mass  of  approximately  872,000,  of  which  about  60,000 
were  activated  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  about 
79,000  activated  members  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  228,000  soldiers  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia, 
around  38,000  were  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
about  35,000  members  of  the  Army  Reserve.  In  earlier  wars, 
the  reserve  components  had  generally  added  like-type 
mass  to  a  steadily  growing  mobilization.  In  Desert  Storm, 
the  contribution  was  more  often  complementary,  deploying 
individuals  and  units  with  skill  sets  not  on  hand  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  in  the  active  component.  Performance  overall 
affirmed  the  total  force  policy  that  had  evolved  since  the 
1970s,  but  miscarriages  did  occur  with  respect  to  notifica¬ 
tion,  disposition,  medical  screening  and  deployment.  Fam¬ 
ily  support  proved  problematic,  since  reserve  component 
families  were  widely  scattered,  rather  than  concentrated  on 
or  near  capable  installations.  Many  roundout  and  capstone 
units  were  not  ready  to  deploy  as  quickly  as  their  active 
component  counterparts  might  have  liked,  although  they 
were  generally  prepared  as  quickly  as  existing  mobilization 
plans  envisioned.  The  reserve  components  were  clearly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  even  the  earliest  deploying  units, 
and  a  candid  postwar  reassessment  of  resourcing  and 
readiness  was  called  for.  During  the  accelerating  deploy¬ 
ments  of  the  1990s  and  the  skyrocketing  deployments  of  the 
global  war  on  terrorism,  the  reserve  components  evolved 
into  an  immediately  available  operational  force  rather  than 
an  eventually  available  strategic  reserve. 

When  fighting  ceased,  coalition  forces  had  liberated 
Kuwait  and  occupied  a  significant  fraction  of  Iraq.  Post-war 
operations  were  largely  improvised  and  often  inefficient.  In 
Kuwait,  they  went  well  enough,  buoyed  by  a  friendly  popu¬ 
lation,  helpful  allies,  financial  support  from  wealthy  neigh¬ 
bors  and  international  goodwill.  Challenges  included 
putting  out  fires  in  oilfields  that  retreating  Iraqis  had  set 
aflame,  clearing  minefields  and  munitions,  repairing  infra- 
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rom  a  superior  team  comes  a  superior  system  solution:  Raytheon 
nd  Boeing's  Joint  Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM).  Combining  proven, 
est-in-class  technologies  backed  by  unmatched  aircraft  integration 
apabilities,  JAGM  delivers  superior  warfighting  performance,  a  reduced 
ogistics  burden,  and  lower  total  lifecycle  costs,  plus  the  ability  to  easily 
ccommodate  additional  technology  capabilities.  JAGM:  the  most 
ffordable,  reliable  and  lowest-risk  solution  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy 
nd  Marine  Corps. 

vww.raytheon.com 

eyword:  Jagl 

201 1  Raytheon  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


Multiple  reasons  why: 

Raytheon  and  Boeing  have 
teamed  to  offer  the  U.S.  Army, 
U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
the  most  affordable,  reliable  and 
lowest-risk  solution  for  the  Joint 
Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM) 
requirement. 

By  combining  the  respective 
strengths  of  Raytheon  and 
Boeing,  JAGM  delivers  benefits 
that  no  competitive  solution  can: 
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Aircraft  integration  solutions  that 
optimize  platform  capabilities  and 
increase  warfighter  capabilities 

A  single-rocket  motor  solution  that 
meets  all  requirements 

Fifth  Generation  Tri-Mode  Seeker 
decreases  cost  while  increasing 
reliability  and  operational 
advantages  to  the  warfighter 

Uses  combat-proven  Brimstone 
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An  M998  Humvee  proceeds  through  the  Kuwaiti  desert  following  Operation 
Desert  Storm  while  oil  wells  set  ablaze  by  retreating  Iraqi  forces  burn  in  the 
background.  Putting  out  fires  in  oilfields  was  one  of  the  postwar  challenges. 


structure,  and  processing  refugees.  Refugees  were  an  issue 
in  Saudi  Arabia  as  well,  most  notably  in  a  camp  an  Ameri¬ 
can  infantry  battalion  constructed  overnight  near  Rafha.  In 
Iraq,  the  situation  was  trickier.  American,  British  and  French 
forces  remained  present  for  coercive  diplomacy,  garrisoning 
the  oilfields  until  the  Iraqis  agreed  to  and  complied  with 
cease-fire  terms.  Interaction  with  the  local  population  was 
minimal,  and  emits  generally  steered  clear  of  settled  areas. 

Although  regime  change  was  not  a  coalition  war  aim,  it 
seemed  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the  Americans  to  encour¬ 
age  Shias  in  the  south  and  Kurds  in  the  north  to  revolt. 
America's  Sunni  Arab  allies  opined  for  nonintervention 
with  respect  to  the  Shia,  thought  to  be  agents  of  Iran,  and 
the  sensitivities  of  the  Turks  limited  options  in  Kurdistan. 
The  coalition  stood  by  while  resurgent  Saddamists  slaugh¬ 
tered  the  Shia,  and  provided  belated  and  circumscribed 
succor  to  the  Kurds.  Saddam  Hussein  accepted  the  cease¬ 
fire  conditions,  negotiated  the  withdrawal  of  coalition 
forces  and  survived.  Although  the  coalition  had  achieved 
its  professed  war  aims,  sentiment  developed  that  it  had 
somehow  fumbled  the  postconventional  phase.  Soul  search¬ 
ing  led  to  appreciable  changes  in  Army  doctrine  and  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  upon  a  full  spectrum  force. 


tankers,  and  the  light  troops  that  did 
arrive  bristled  with  Javelins,  advanced 
attack  helicopters  and  C-17-delivered 
armored  contingents.  Precision-guided 
munitions  were  so  available  and  so 
well-integrated  that  the  theater  com¬ 
mander  was  confident  enough  to 
launch  an  offensive  with  a  fraction  of 
his  forces,  correctly  theorizing  that  the 
rest  could  catch  up  by  the  time  they 
were  needed.  Satellite  communica¬ 
tions,  digitization  and  Blue  Force 
tracking  yielded  significant  advan¬ 
tages.  The  questions  "Where  am  I?" 
and  "Where  are  my  buddies?"  seemed 
effectively  resolved,  although  "Where 
is  the  enemy?"  still  presented  prob¬ 
lems.  Logistics  presented  problems  as 
well,  but  not  because  of  informational 
or  accountability  shortcomings.  The 
Army  was  forced  off  the  time-phased 
force  and  deployment  list  designed  to 
support  its  "above  the  line"  forces  and 
momentarily  made  do  with  too  many 
teeth  for  its  tail.  The  reserve  components,  honed  by  accel¬ 
erating  deployments  throughout  the  1990s  and  command 
attention,  performed  superbly.  The  entire  Iraqi  army  was 
quickly  defeated,  and  the  entirety  of  Iraq  speedily  occu¬ 
pied. 

Most  agree  that  the  digitized  expeditionary  Army  of 
Iraqi  Freedom  was  even  more  capable  than  the  late  Cold 
War  Army  that  fought  Desert  Storm.  Studied  attention  to 
shortcomings  in  the  first  conflict  improved  performance  in 
the  second.  Some  allege,  however,  that  the  Army  merely 
improved  upon  a  dominance  in  conventional  warfare 
wherein  it  was  already  supreme.  They  characterize  its  full 
spectrum  skills  as  unimproved  and  its  pivot  to  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare  during  Iraqi  Freedom  as  defective.  I  dis¬ 
agree,  but  must  return  to  this  complicated  and  controver¬ 
sial  subject  in  a  forthcoming  article. 

The  legacy  of  Desert  Storm  includes  the  expeditionary, 
digitized,  PGM-equipped,  information-driven,  full  spec¬ 
trum  total  force  we  field  today.  This  represents  no  small  in¬ 
heritance.  TH 


Far  from  resting  on  its  laurels  after  Desert  Storm,  the 
Army  took  its  shortcomings  to  heart  and  labored  to  rec¬ 
tify  them.  The  best  demonstration  of  the  results  seems  to 
have  been  during  the  opening  phases  of  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom.  Improved  expeditionary  capabilities  deployed  a 
force  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  in  half  the  time  with  less  than  half  the  perturbation. 
Rather  than  leading  with  paratroopers,  the  Army  led  with 
prepositioning-of-material-configured-in-unit-sets-armed 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  SEEING  DANGER 


Army  modernization  requires  groundbreaking, 

networked  capabilities  to  identify  and  neutralize 

/ 

hard-to-find  threats  in  complex  environments. 
Advanced  sensors  and  unmanned  air  and  ground 
systems  dramatically  increase  awareness  and 
capability  at  every  level — from  joint  headquarters 
to  the  soldier  on  patrol.  The  result  is  a  more 
powerful,  effective  and  safer  fighting  force. 


The  action  won't  pause  while  communications  catch  up. 
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Scout  pilots  face  down  the  enemy  in  even  the  most  dire  situations.  With 
750,000  combat  hours  -  and  the  highest  OPTEMPO  and  readiness  rate  of 
any  helicopter  operating  in  the  current  theater  -  the  Kiowa  Warrior  by  Bell 
Helicopter  helps  our  brave  warfighters  accomplish  their  mission  day  after 
day,  night  after  night. The  Kiowa  Warrior  and  its  fearless  Scout  pilots  allow 
our  ground  troops  to  win  decisively.  On  a  Mission. 


201 1  Bell  Helicopter  Textron  Inc. 


A  Textron  Company 


Call  800-FLY-BELL  or  visit  www.bellhelicopter.com  to  find 
the  solution  that's  best  for  your  mission-specific  needs. 
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Letters 


The  ‘Best  and  Brightest’ 

■  Wonderful  reprinting  of  GEN 
Frederick  J.  Kroesen's  article  “Losing 
the  'Best  and  Brightest/  Again"  (March 
“Front  &  Center").  I,  for  one,  do  not 
buy  into  the  fact  that  those  who  leave 
our  ranks  for  greener  pastures  are  our 
“best  and  brightest."  I  think  they  are 
extremely  valuable,  but  I  often  ques¬ 
tion  the  true  intent  and  desires  of  those 
who  opt  to  leave  the  service  because 
the  Army  has  not  “challenged"  them 
enough  or  because  they  believe  they 
cannot  shape  the  Army  at  their  current 
level,  despite  thinking  that  they  have 
the  ideas  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  thinker,  a  brilliant  tactician 
or  manager  who  is  smarter  than  the 
system.  To  the  contrary,  I  think  I  can 
lump  myself  in  the  category  of  "less- 
than-the-brightest."  I  feel  that  I  have 
talents  to  offer,  but  more  importantly, 
the  Army  provides  me  the  tools  to  de¬ 
velop  new  talents  and  mold  me  into  a 
better  manager  and  person. 

I  owe  so  much  to  the  Army:  my 
travels  as  a  military  brat,  my  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  education 
scholarship,  the  opportunity  to  lead 
more  than  100  soldiers  and  account 
for  millions  of  dollars  in  equipment, 
my  overseas  travel,  my  master's  de¬ 
gree,  and  four  operational  deployments 


(which  have  likely  given  me  the  great¬ 
est  adventure  I  will  ever  experience  in 
my  life).  The  Army  even  gave  me  the 
gift  of  sight  three  years  ago  when  I  un¬ 
derwent  photorefractive  keratectomy 
surgery.  If  the  “best  and  brightest"  are 
leaving  an  organization  that  provides 
a  challenging  way  of  life,  great  pay,  an 
opportunity  to  directly  impact  strate¬ 
gic  problems  . . .  and  that  is  still  at  war 
...  then  I  prefer  to  think  that  we  may 
just  be  OK  without  them. 

Thanks  to  GEN  Kroesen  for  sharing 
his  thoughts  10  years  ago,  and  today.  It 
makes  a  big  impact  on  a  reader  like 
myself  to  see  how  things  aren't  so  dif¬ 
ferent  through  the  years.  I  absolutely 
love  his  quotation,  “The  mission  of  the 
Army  has  not  changed,  and  among 
you  the  nation  is  counting  on  finding 
the  leaders  of  the  future." 

MAJ  Armando  R.  Velasquez- 
Kuppinger 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

West  Point 

■  The  February  article  about  West 
Point  (“Army-Navy  Game:  The  Spirit 
of  the  Long  Gray  Line")  brought  back 
some  memories  for  me.  I  did  not  attend 
West  Point,  but  I  was  born  at  the  post 
hospital  and  raised  on  Washington 
Road.  This  was  back  in  the  1940s,  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  and  I  remember  the 
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This  Month's  Cover 

SGT  Adam  Nielsen  (right)  and  SGT  Jason  Thyne, 
two  infantry  team  leaders  from  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  133rd  Infantry  Regiment,  Iowa  National 
Guard,  exchange  a  high  five  after  working  their 
way  up  a  steep  mountainside  outside  the  Afghan 
village  of  Shebatkyl  in  Laghman  Province  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  last  time  the  soldiers  of  Company  A  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  Shebatkyl,  they  fought  through 
an  ambush  of  enemy  forces  firing  machine  guns 
and  rocket-propelled  grenades  from  multiple  di¬ 
rections  on  the  surrounding  mountains.  This  time, 
the  soldiers  were  able  to  enter  the  village  and  conduct  a  key  leader  engage¬ 
ment  with  village  elders,  which  focused  on  working  with  the  coalition  to 
secure  the  town  from  insurgents  operating  in  the  Sygal  Valley. 

(Cover  photograph  by  U.S.  Army  SSG  Ryan  Matson) 
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pregame  bonfires  down  at  The  Plain  (we 
called  it  the  parade  ground  back  then). 

1  remember  going  down  to  those 
fires  with  my  brothers.  At  one  of  the 
fires  we  went  to,  I  recall,  they  flew  a  C- 
47  down  from  Stewart  Field,  and  when 
they  got  over  the  parade  ground,  they 
threw  a  dummy  out  with  a  sign  that 
said  "NAVY"  on  it.  As  the  dummy 
drifted  to  the  ground,  they  fired  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  (with  blanks)  at  it.  The 
best  part  was  when  they  told  all  the 
kids  that  whoever  found  the  dummy 
and  parachute  would  receive  a  $50  re¬ 
ward,  because  this  was  during  the  war 
and  they  needed  the  silk  parachute 
back.  My  dad  served  at  West  Point  for 
20  years  and  retired  in  1948  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  trainer  on  the  baseball  team.  I 
miss  those  times. 

Frank  Baltra 
Zephyrhills,  Fla. 

SSG  Giunta 

■  Never  have  I  been  so  taken  by  a 
:over  picture  and  article  as  I  was  with 
:he  January  2011  issue  ("Medal  of 
Tonor  Awarded  to  'Humble  Hero'"). 


What  a  fine  young  man.  What  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  our  military  men  and 
women  ...  those  brave  souls  who  de¬ 
fend  our  great  country.  Kudos  to  SSG 
Salvatore  A.  Giunta  and  all  the  others 
who  fight  beside  him. 

Vivian  Maroney 
Kingston,  Mich. 

Kudos 

■  I  loved  the  February  ARMY  Mag¬ 
azine  story  on  West  Point  and  its  foot¬ 
ball  traditions  ("Army-Navy  Game: 
The  Spirit  of  the  Long  Gray  Line"). 

Also,  the  January  article  on  SSG  Sal¬ 
vatore  A.  Giunta  ("Medal  of  Honor 
Awarded  to  'Humble  Hero"')  was  in¬ 
credible.  I  had  the  honor  of  assisting 
with  a  luncheon  for  him  here  in  Los 
Angeles  at  Bel  Air  Country  Club.  The 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  AUSA 
sponsored  15  soldiers  and  20  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  cadets  to  at¬ 
tend.  They  were  so  thrilled  to  meet 
SSG  Giunta;  he  was  absolutely  amaz¬ 
ing — humble  and  inspiring. 

Felicia  Campbell 
Cypress,  Calif. 
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Washington  Report 


Military  Tribunals  to  Resume 


President  Obama  has  issued  an  executive  order  approv¬ 
ing  the  resumption  of  military  trials  for  detainees  at  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  establishing  a  system  to  review  the 
cases  of  those  not  charged  but  held  indefinitely  because 
they  pose  a  significant  threat  to  U.S.  security.  The  state¬ 
ment  rescinds  the  President's  two-year-old  order  halting 
new  charges  in  military  commissions,  but  a  fact  sheet  is¬ 
sued  by  the  office  of  the  White  House  press  secretary  said 
the  administration  remains  committed  to  closing  the  facil¬ 
ity  at  some  point  and  charging  some  detainees  in  civilian 
criminal  courts. 

For  detainees  at  Guantanamo  who  have  not  been 
charged,  convicted  or  slated  for  transfer.  President  Obama 
said,  "We  must  have  a  thorough  process  of  periodic  review 
so  that  any  prolonged  detention  is  carefully  evaluated  and 
justified."  Each  of  those  detainees  will  receive  within  a 
year  a  written  review  of  the  factors  justifying  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  a  full  review  before  officials  every  three  years  and  a 
paper  review  every  six  months.  A  government  representa¬ 
tive  will  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  detainees,  who  will 
have  the  right  to  hire  private  counsel  at  their  own  expense. 

"I  strongly  believe,"  the  President  said  in  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  White  House,  "that  the  American  system  of 
justice  is  a  key  part  of  our  arsenal  in  the  war  against  al 
Qaeda  and  its  affiliates."  There  are  now  172  detainees  at 
Guantanamo.  The  executive  order  allows  the  government 
to  charge  several  who  are  suspected  in  the  9/11  attacks. 

CSA  Confirmation  Hearing.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  (CSA) 
nominee  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  his  March  confirmation  hearing 
that  he  would  focus  each  day  on  providing  soldiers  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  their  job.  In  addition,  he  answered  ques¬ 
tions  designed  to  gauge  his  fitness  for  the  most  senior  lead¬ 
ership  position  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  also  submitted  more 
than  60  pages  of  answers  to  a  list  of  policy  questions  he  re¬ 
ceived  before  the  hearing. 

GEN  Dempsey  assured  the  committee  that  soldiers  from 
all  Army  components — active,  National  Guard  and  Re¬ 
serve — "are  truly  one  Army,  and  we  serve  America 
proud."  Soldiers,  he  said,  understand  the  challenges  the 
Army  and  the  nation  face.  "Their  expectations,"  GEN 
Dempsey  testified,  "are  as  simple  as  they  are  profound" — 
that  the  Army  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  succeed 
in  current  endeavors  and  to  prepare  them  for  future  mis¬ 
sions. 

lEDs  in  Afghanistan.  A  Pentagon  finding  issued  in  Febru¬ 
ary  indicates  that  improvised  explosive  devices  (IEDs)  are 
less  effective  and  lethal  against  the  United  States  and  coali¬ 


tion  partners  than  they  were  in  the  previous  six  months.  The 
Joint  Improvised  Explosive  Device  Defeat  Organization 
(JIEDDO),  headquartered  at  the  Pentagon,  released  end-of- 
year  figures  showing  that  coalition  force  casualties  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  declined  by  41  percent  between  July  and  Decem¬ 
ber  2010. 

According  to  JIEDDO,  the  statistics  may  indicate  "a 
promising  trend  in  Afghanistan."  IED  attacks  that  caused 
coalition  or  Afghan  casualties  fell  from  25  percent  in  late 
August  2010  to  16  percent  in  January. 

Mine  resistant  ambush  protected  vehicles  (MRAPs),  all- 
terrain  MRAPs  and  Humvees  have  contributed  to  the  re¬ 
duced  casualty  rate,  but  the  volume  of  attacks  has  in¬ 
creased.  In  a  roundtable  with  reporters  in  March  just  before 
stepping  down  after  serving  more  than  14  months  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  JIEDDO,  LTG  Michael  Oates  said  the  fight  is  far  from 
over.  U.S.  casualties  continue  to  climb  because  insurgents  in 
Afghanistan  are  planting  so  many  bombs  every  month — 
around  1,400. 

LTG  Oates  is  retiring.  His  successor  is  LTG  Michael  Bar- 
bero. 

VA  Caregivers  Plan.  In  February,  the  Department  of  Veter¬ 
ans  Affairs  unveiled  the  first  of  a  series  of  new  benefits  and 
services  to  support  family  caregivers  of  seriously  ill  and 
wounded  veterans.  Some  of  the  benefits,  such  as  a  monthly 
stipend,  are  restricted  to  the  most  seriously  injured  post- 
9/11  veterans.  Others,  such  as  access  to  a  support  tele¬ 
phone  line,  are  available  to  caregivers  of  veterans  of  all  eras 
who  are  already  enrolled  in  VA  care. 

The  Caregivers  and  Veterans  Omnibus  Health  Services 
Act  of  2010,  signed  by  President  Obama  last  May,  autho¬ 
rized  the  VA  to  provide  a  monthly  stipend,  health-care 
coverage,  travel  expenses  while  accompanying  veterans 
undergoing  care,  fill-in  help  for  up  to  30  days  a  year  to 
give  the  caregiver  a  respite,  and  mental-health  care  and 
counseling  to  the  family  caregivers  of  the  most  seriously 
wounded  and  ill  post-9/11  veterans.  The  deadline  for  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  program  was  January  31,  but  it  was 
delayed,  according  to  the  VA,  due  to  the  great  complexi¬ 
ties  of  getting  it  up  and  running. 

Among  the  enhanced  benefits  and  services  for  care¬ 
givers  of  all  veterans  of  all  eras  announced  in  February  are 
the  following. 

■  Access  to  a  toll-free  caregiver  support  line  (1-855-260- 
3274). 

■  Expanded  education  and  training  on  caring  for  veter¬ 
ans  at  home. 

■  An  enhanced  web  site  for  caregivers  (www.caregiver. 
va.gov). 
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MK28l:  4OMM  GREEN  TRAINING  AMMUNITION 

Unrestricted  training  -  zero  uxo  liabilities 

MK281  provides  unrestricted  combat  training  on  the  MK19,  MK47,  and  H&K  grenade 
machine  guns.  The  cartidge  is  non-pyrotechnic  and  non-toxic  and  does  not  leave  duds. 
It  is  ideal  for  dry  weather  use  and  on  temporary  ranges  when  risk  of  fire  and  UXO  liabilities 
can  hinder  training.  The  patented  propulsion  system  produces  low  variation  of  muzzle 
velocity  for  unsurpassed  accuracy.  MK281  Modo  is  a  day  impact  marker.  The  MK281 
Modi  is  a  day-night  marker  with  a  chemiluminescent  payload.  It  is  visible  with  or  with¬ 
out  nightvision  goggles  and  emitsinthe  nearinfrared  band.  An  optional  tracer  element 
is  also  available.  German  engineered,  US  manufactured. 


American  Rheinmetall  Munitions,  Inc.  •  925  Corporate  Dr.,  Suite  315  •  Stafford  •  Virginia  22554 
USA  •  Phone  +1  703  221  9299  •  Fax  +1  703  441  3522-  www.americanrheinmetall.com 


RHEINMETALL 

DEFENCE 


Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 


Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 


AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 


Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 


This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 


Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 


Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 


GEICO  Auto  Insurance: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-368-2734. 


Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 
Call  800-368-5718. 


Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 


AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 


University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 


Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 


Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Comfort  Inn®  •  Cambria  Suites® 

•  Comfort  Suites®  •  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Quality®  •  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Sleep  Inn®  •  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Clarion®  •  Rodeway  Inn® 

Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 


Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  -Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 


Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 

Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


News  Call 


Forces  Realign  ‘to  Better  Protect  Afghan  People’ 


In  late  February,  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  in 
Afghanistan  announced  that  it  is 
repositioning  forces  from  the  Pech 
River  Valley  in  Regional  Command- 
East  (RC-E)  to  strengthen  security 
along  a  key  trade  route  from  Pakistan 
to  Kabul  and  to  use  the  troops  more 
effectively. 

The  commander  of  RC-E,  MG  John 
Campbell,  is  repositioning  his  forces 
from  the  remote  region  in  Kunar 
Province  near  the  Pakistan  border. 
"We  have  to  realign  our  forces,"  said 
MG  Campbell,  "to  better  protect  the 
Afghan  people."  Afghan  troops  will 
replace  the  Americans  in  the  Pech 
River  Valley,  according  to  ISAF,  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  improvement  in  their 
skills  and  abilities  effected  by  coali- 
:ion  training. 


According  to  MG  Campbell,  too 
many  of  his  forces  in  the  Pech  River 
Valley  are  consumed  guarding  small 
combat  outposts  deep  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  closing  of  some  outposts 
will  allow  him  to  use  the  manpower 
to  pursue  concentrations  of  insurgents 
into  remote  areas;  they  will  still  be 
ready  for  rapid  response  if  needed. 
U.S.  commanders  hope  to  complete 
the  repositioning  over  the  next  few 
months,  but  are  still  working  to  con¬ 
vince  Afghan  officials  the  plan  is  a 
good  one.  Some  worry  that  Afghan 
security  forces  will  be  unable  to  hold 
the  territory  on  their  own,  a  fear 
shared  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pech. 

The  rugged  valleys  of  eastern  Af¬ 
ghanistan  have  seen  some  of  the  tough¬ 
est  fighting  in  the  entire  conflict,  and 


the  withdrawal  from  the  Pech  follows 
that  from  the  nearby  Korengal  Valley 
last  April  as  well  as  from  other  out¬ 
posts  in  neighboring  Nuristan  Prov¬ 
ince.  MG  Campbell,  with  other  mili¬ 
tary  officials,  is  sensitive  to  the  history 
of  the  area  and  the  perceptions  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  remote 
outposts.  "People  say,"  he  told  the 
New  York  Times,  "'You  are  coming  out 
of  the  Pech.'  I  prefer  to  look  at  it  as 
realigning  to  provide  better  security 
for  the  Afghan  people.  ...  I've  got  to 
use  the  forces  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good." 

The  U.S.  troop  buildup  and  the 
growth  of  Afghan  security  forces  has 
helped  to  make  the  strategic  troop 
shift  possible.  According  to  ISAF,  in 
late  February  there  were  110,000  more 
forces  in  Afghanistan  than  at  the  same 

U.S.  Army  SGT  Robert  Streeter, 

Troop  B,  1st  Squadron,  1 13th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  Task  Force  Redhorse, 
scans  a  nearby  hilltop  during  a  search 
of  the  Qual-e  Jala  village,  Parwan 
Province,  Afghanistan,  in  February. 
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Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  February  1  to  February  28,  2011.  All  names  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 

SPC  Joshua  R.  Campbell,  22  1LT  Daren  M.  Hidalgo,  24 

SGT  Patrick  R.  Carroll,  25  SPC  Shawn  A.  Muhr,  26 


SPC  Nathan  B.  Carse,  32 
SSG  Jerome  Firtamag,  29 
SPC  Ryan  A.  Gartner,  23 
SSG  Bradley  C.  Hart,  25 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldier 
was  reported  killed  in  Operation 
New  Dawn  in  February.  The 
name  has  been  released  through 
the  Department  of  Defense;  his 
family  has  been  notified. 

SPC  Lashawn  D.  Evans,  24 


time  last  year — 40,000  more  U.S.  and 
coalition  troops  and  70,000  more 
Afghan  national  security  forces.  That 
increase  in  forces  has  contributed  to 
progress  in  securing  the  country  over 
the  last  several  months,  and  an  ISAF 
release  notes  that  insurgents  will  face 
a  more  difficult  spring  fighting  season 
than  in  previous  years. 

Upcoming  Deployments.  In  March, 
the  Pentagon  announced  the  alert  of 
two  Army  National  Guard  units  total¬ 
ing  approximately  7,520  personnel  as 
part  of  the  upcoming  rotation  of  forces. 
The  scheduled  rotation  of  the  replace¬ 
ment  forces  will  begin  in  early  2012. 
The  27th  Infantry  Brigade  Combat 
Team,  New  York  National  Guard,  is 
scheduled  to  deploy  to  Afghanistan  to 
perform  security  force  assistance,  and 
the  55th  Heavy  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  is  slated 
to  deploy  to  Kuwait  to  provide  force 
protection  and  convoy  security. 

Iraq  Drawdown  Progresses.  The  Army 
continues  to  prepare  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Iraq  by  De¬ 
cember  31  in  two  ways — by  drawing 
down  millions  of  pieces  of  equipment 


SPC  Jonathan  A.  Pilgeram,  22 
SGT  Robert  C.  Sisson  Jr.,  29 
SPC  Omar  Soltero,  28 
SPC  Andrew  C.  Wilfahrt,  31 


and  supplies  and  by  training  the  Iraqi 
army  so  that  it  is  ready  to  take  over  the 
mission.  The  Army  Reserve's  103rd  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Sustainment  Command, 
out  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
overseeing  the  logistical  drawdown  ef¬ 
fort. 

Since  September  1,  2010,  when  the 
combat  mission  in  Iraq  ended,  some 
3,000  truckloads  of  equipment  and 
gear  have  exited  Iraq,  and  the  volume 
will  increase  dramatically  in  upcom¬ 
ing  months.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  shipping  the  items  to  the  United 
States,  however.  Material  distribution 
teams  determine  what  can  be  sent 
home  now,  what  can  be  transferred  to 
Afghanistan  and  what  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  or  worn  out  to  warrant  the  cost 
of  shipping.  As  the  sustainers  make 
those  decisions,  they  must  also  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  troops  on  the  ground 
from  now  through  December,  provid¬ 
ing  enough  supplies  to  sustain  them 
comfortably,  but  not  so  much  as  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  reshipment.  Simultaneously, 
the  103rd,  which  redeploys  this  month, 
planned  and  prepared  to  ensure  a 
smooth  transition  for  its  replacement, 
the  Army  Reserve's  310th  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Sustainment  Command,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 

Since  the  end  of  the  combat  mission, 
U.S.  forces  have  focused  on  training 
Iraqi  security  forces  throughout  the 
country  in  various  ways  to  prepare 
them  to  take  over  the  security  mission. 
In  February  in  Baghdad,  the  2nd  Ad¬ 
vise  and  Assist  Brigade,  1st  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision,  provided  subject-matter-expert 
advisors  and  basic  training  materials  to 
help  Iraqi  army  soldiers  increase  their 
experience  with  traffic  control  point 


operations.  The  4th  Advise  and  Assist 
Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  helped 
Iraqi  soldiers  in  the  northern  city  of 
Mosul  train  in  room  clearing  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  military  urban  operations. 

In  Wasit  Province,  south  of  Baghdad, 
soldiers  from  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  guided  Iraqi  army  troops  in 
basic  squad-level  drills.  The  Combat 
Aviation  Brigade,  1st  Infantry  Division, 
which  provided  transport  throughout 
Iraq,  also  trained  Iraqi  aviation  units 
during  its  year-long  deployment  before 
beginning  its  return  to  the  United 
States  in  March. 

With  all  the  preparations  for  the  U.S. 
drawdown,  unknowns  still  plague  the 
best  of  plans.  Protests  in  February  and 
March  in  Iraqi  cities  from  Mosul  and 
Baghdad  south  to  Basra,  sparked  by 
uprisings  in  Egypt  and  Tunisia,  threat¬ 
ened  the  focus  on  training,  which 
could  shift  if  Iraqi  troops  are  assigned 
to  stability  operations. 

Parker  Award  to  2-1  GSAB.  The  2nd 

General  Support  Aviation  Battalion,  1st 
Aviation  Regiment  (2-1  GSAB),  which 
deployed  to  Iraq  in  March  2010  as  part 
of  the  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  was  awarded  the  LTG 
Ellis  D.  Parker  Award  and  named  the 
"2010  Best  Combat  Support  Battalion"  j 
in  the  Army  during  an  aviation  confer¬ 
ence  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  in  February. 

The  Parker  Award  was  established 
in  1992  by  AUSA  President  GEN  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Sullivan,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  to  honor  LTG  Parker,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Aviation  Cen¬ 
ter  when  Aviation  was  made  into  its 
own  branch,  at  his  retirement.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  aviation  units  that  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  train¬ 
ing,  maintenance  and  safety. 

The  2-1  GSAB— the  "Fighting  Ea¬ 
gles" — usually  consists  of  seven  com¬ 
panies,  but  it  expanded  to  a  task  force 
of  nine  with  more  than  700  soldiers 
and  an  additional  16  aircraft  and  flew 
more  than  20,000  hours  in  2010,  pro¬ 
viding  aviation  support  throughout 
Iraq.  The  battalion  transported  almost 
113,000  personnel  and  5  million  pounds 
of  cargo  in  their  Black  Hawk  and  Chi¬ 
nook  helicopters,  performed  medical 
evacuations  and  staffed  four  air  traffic 
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control  facilities.  In  addition  to  sup-  gan  a  partnership  with  Iraqi  army  avi- 
porting  U.S.  forces,  the  battalion  be-  ation  squadrons  and,  for  the  first  time. 


GENERAL  OFFICER 
CHANGES* 


LTG  V.K.  Brooks 

from  CG,  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division, 
USD-S,  OND, 
Iraq,  to  CG,  US- 
ARCENTAThird 
U.S.  Army,  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. 


LTG  J.L.Votel  from 
CoS,  USSOCOM, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla., 
to  Cmdr.,  JSOC/ 
Cmdr.,  JSOC-For- 
ward,  USSOCOM, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C 


MG  W.C.  Mayville 

Jr.  from  Dep. 

CoS,  Ops.,  ISAF, 
OEF,  Afghanistan, 
to  CG,  1st  Infantry 
Division  and  Fort 
Riley,  Kan. 


MG  A.  McQueen  Jr., 

USAR,  from  Cmdr., 
TPU,  200th  MPC, 
Fort  Meade,  Md.,  to 
Dep.  Cmdr.,  De¬ 
tainee  Ops./Provost 
Marshall,  USF-I, 
OND,  Iraq. 


MG  D.J.H.  Pittard 

from  Senior 
Cmdr.,  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  to  CG,  1st 
Armored  Division, 
Fort  Bliss. 


MG  D.L.  Ruther¬ 
ford  from  Dep. 
CCH,  USA, 
Washington, 

D.C.,  to  CCH, 
USA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


Brigadier  Generals:  F.D.  Darpino  from  Staff  JA,  USF-I,  OND,  Iraq,  to  CG,  USALSA/Chief  Judge, 
ACCA,  Arlington,  Va.;  P.M.  Higgins  from  Dep.  Dir.,  Requirements,  J-8,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Dir.,  JTAMDO,  J-8,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  K.  Jones,  USAR,  from  CoS,  (TPU), 
335th  TSC,  East  Point,  Ga.,  to  Cmdr.,  (TPU),  359th  Signal  Bde.,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  R.L.  Mealer 
from  Chief,  Force  Generation,  ITAT,  USF-I,  to  Dep.  Dir.,  J-5,  USF-I,  OND,  Iraq;  L.N.  Polakowski, 
USAR,  from  Cmdr.,  (TPU),  415th  Chemical  Bde.,  Greenville,  S.C.,  to  Dep.  Dir.  for  FP  and  Counter- 
WMD,  J-8,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D.C. 

■  ACCA — U.S.  Army  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals;  CCH — Chief  of  Chaplains;  FP — Force  Protection; 
ISAF — International  Security  Assistance  Force;  ITAT — Iraq  Training  and  Advisory  Team;  JA — 
Judge  Advocate;  JSOC — Joint  Special  Operations  Command;  JTAMDO — Joint  Theater  Air  and 
Missile  Defense  Organization;  MPC — Military  Police  Command;  OEF — Operation  Enduring 
Freedom;  OND — Operation  New  Dawn;  TPU — Troop  Program  Unit;  TSC — Theater  Signal 
Command;  USALSA — U.S.  Army  Legal  Services  Agency;  USAR — U.S.  Army  Reserve; 
USARCENT — U.S.  Army  Central;  USD-S — U.S.  Division-South;  USF-I — U.S.  Forces-lraq, 
USSOCOM — U.S.  Special  Operations  Command;  WMD — Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction. 

* Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by  the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the  grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  pro- 
motable  or  eligible  to  be  f rocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


COMMAND 

SERGEANTS 

MAJOR 

CHANGES* 


CSM  W.W.  John¬ 
son  from  1st  Ar¬ 
mored  Division, 
Germany,  to  V 
Corps,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Germany. 


CSMT.W.  Murphy 

from  36th  Engineer 
Brigade,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  to 
USAES,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


CSM  J.W.Trox- 

ell  from  USAAC, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to 
I  Corps,  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash. 


■  USAAC — U.S.  Army  Accessions  Command;  USAES — U.S.  Army  Engineer  School. 
* Command  sergeants  major  positions  assigned  to  general  officer  commands. 


flew  partnered  missions  with  one  U.S. 
and  one  Iraqi  helicopter. 

The  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  1st 
Infantry  Division,  returned  to  Fort  Ri¬ 
ley,  Kan.,  beginning  in  late  February. 

Last  Doughboy  Dies.  Frank  Wood¬ 
ruff  Buckles,  the  last  surviving  Ameri¬ 
can  World  War  I  veteran,  died  in  late 
February  of  natural  causes  at  his 
home  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  110. ,  I 
Buckles  lied  about  his  age  to  enlist  at 
the  age  of  16,  earned  the  rank  of  cor¬ 
poral,  and  served  as  an  ambulance 
driver  in  England  and  France.  After 
the  Armistice,  he  escorted  prisoners  of 
war  back  to  Germany.  He  was  dis-  j 
charged  in  1920. 


Frank  W.  Buckles 


In  1942,  Buckles  worked  as  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  a  shipping  company  in  the 
Philippines  and  was  captured  by  the 
Japanese  in  Manila  the  day  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  spent  more 
than  three  years  in  the  Los  Banos 
prison  camp.  After  his  rescue  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23, 1945,  he  kept  the  tin  cup  that 
had  held  his  meals  as  a  reminder  of 
his  struggle  to  stay  alive. 

Buckles  pushed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  World  War  I  tribute 
and  backed  the  idea  of  rededicating  a 
World  War  I  memorial  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  troops.  ^ 
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Front  &  Center 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Once  again,  budget  cuts  are  the  rage 
in  Washington,  and  the  defense 
budget,  as  always,  is  a  prime  target  for 
one  or  two  or  all  of  the  following  rea¬ 
sons.  There  are  claims/assertions  that: 
The  economy  requires  a  reduction  in 
spending,  and  defense  must  give  up  its 
fair  share.  Our  wars  are  winding  down. 
Threats  to  our  national  security  are  not 
dire,  and  intelligence  to  the  contrary  is 
overblown,  unreliable  and  too  specula¬ 
tive.  We  spend  almost  half  of  the  total 
bill  for  the  world's  military  forces,  and 
thus  reduction  occasions  little  risk.  Our 
military  power  is  threatening,  causing 
others  to  spend  money  that  could  bet¬ 
ter  be  spent  on  peace  and  humanitarian 
pursuits.  Reduction  of  our  military 
forces  will  prevent  commitment  to  un¬ 
wise,  unwinnable,  ill-advised,  impru¬ 
dent  or  foolish  future  expeditions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  debate 
each  of  those  arguments,  but  packag- 
ng  them  into  two  serious  issues  makes 
:hem  easier  to  address.  First,  there  is 
:he  argument  that  our  wars  are  wind- 
ng  down  and  there  are  no  dire  threats 
o  our  future.  In  rebuttal,  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  are  still  at  war — against  al  Qaeda, 
slamists  worldwide  and  the  Taliban — 
md  there  is  no  projection  predicting 
he  end  of  those  wars.  There  is  only  a 
:>lan  to  withdraw  from  one  of  the  the¬ 
aters  in  which  we  are  fighting.  It  is 
'sobering  to  remember  that  all  previous 
predictions  and  declarations  of  this  na- 
'ure  have  been  modified  or  postponed. 

We  are  at  war  on  our  southern  bor¬ 
der,  where  incursions  by  drug  cartels 
ind  immigration  smugglers  are  caus- 
ng  casualties  and  calls  for  military 
ommitment  to  a  supporting  role.  We 
ire  beset  with  North  Korean  threats  to 
eopen  their  efforts  to  unify  their  coun¬ 
ty  under  communist  control.  Iran  con- 
inues  its  quest  for  nuclear  weapons 
vith  which  to  threaten  and  eliminate 
he  state  of  Israel.  We  are  duty-bound 


Budget  Balancing 

to  protect  both  South  Korea  and  Israel, 
militarily  if  necessary. 

In  Latin  America,  Venezuela,  with 
the  help  of  China  and  Russia,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  military  force  for  the  express 
purpose  of  threatening  our  interests. 
The  Russians  are  modernizing  their 
airpower,  and  China  is  rapidly  build¬ 
ing  a  military  capability  that  already 
allows  it  to  issue  threats  against  our 
Pacific  Fleet. 

It  would  seem  that  even  this  super¬ 
ficial  survey  precludes  any  need  for 
overblown  or  speculative  intelligence 
to  establish  that  we  require  a  robust 
miliary  establishment  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.  Our  20th-century  history 
provides  ample  evidence  that  our 
freedom  is  not  guaranteed  by  any¬ 
thing  but  military  power  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  employ  it.  Peace  through 
strength  continues  to  be  our  best — if 
not  our  only — salvation. 

The  second  group  of  arguments  con¬ 
cerns  the  size  of  our  defense  establish¬ 
ment  and  its  impact  on  the  economy. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  pursuing  congressional  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  regard  must  concern 
how,  not  whether,  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defense"  and  to  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty."  The  adequacy  of 
our  forces  and  the  ability  to  sustain 
them  in  combat  are  the  overriding  de¬ 
mands.  Paying  for  them  is  a  matter  of 
revising  priorities  to  guarantee  that  our 
national  interests  are  protected  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  live  in  the  freedom 
that  we  have  enjoyed  for  two-and-a- 
half  centuries. 

We  have  never  suffered  from  a  too- 
large  defense  bill.  Our  forces  are  costly 
— the  most  expensive  in  the  world — 
but  they  fulfill  a  need  for  worldwide 
stability  at  a  bargain  price.  We  continue 
to  have  to  be  the  power  that  can  em¬ 
ploy  force  worldwide  in  punitive  or 
stability  operations.  The  amounts  of 
money  that  our  government  can  and 
does  generate  should  make  the  cost 
of  defense  almost  incidental  when 


the  priorities  of  federal  responsibilities 
established  in  our  Constitution  are 
weighed. 

We  have  suffered  badly  when  our 
military  was  too  small  and  under¬ 
resourced.  The  Bataan  death  march  and 
the  Kasserine  Pass  debacle  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  penurious  spending  in  the  1930s 
and  the  unreadiness  of  the  Army  for 
World  War  II.  The  tragedy  of  Task  Force 
Smith  in  Korea  in  1950  was  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  almost  purposeful  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  World  War  II  forces  and 
the  determination  that  we  could  avoid 
future  war  because  we  owned  the  ulti¬ 
mate  deterrent,  the  atomic  bomb.  Nei¬ 
ther  President  Roosevelt  nor  President 
Truman  asked  about  readiness  before 
committing  inadequate  forces  to  mortal 
combat.  Likewise,  President  Johnson 
did  not  ask  about  the  capability  of  a 
force  that  was  trained  and  equipped  to 
fight  the  Warsaw  Pact  armies  to  go  to 
war  in  Vietnam  without  mobilizing  the 
reserve  components.  The  deterioration 
of  the  Army  over  the  years  of  that  war 
was  the  result  of  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  task  and  its  grudging  sup¬ 
port  during  the  early  years.  (The  de¬ 
fense  budget  for  1967  was  prepared 
using  the  directed  presumption  that  the 
war  would  end  by  June  of  that  year.) 

Comparing  those  occasions  with 
our  actions  in  Grenada,  Panama  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  when  we  ap¬ 
plied  overwhelming  power  with  well- 
trained,  well-equipped  forces  ought  to 
be  a  convincing  argument  that  it  is 
better,  more  humane  and  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  to  be  capable  and  ready 
when  such  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
Wishful  projections  and  promises 
about  peace  in  our  future  in  today's 
world  are  naive  at  best  and  court  dis¬ 
aster,  or  painful  recovery,  at  worst. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
of AUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 
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Ryan  C.  Crocker  to  Receive 
2011  Marshall  Medal 


The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 
has  selected  Ryan  C.  Crocker,  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  as  the 
recipient  of  this  year's  George  Catlett 
Marshall  Medal.  The  highest  honor 
the  association  bestows,  the  Marshall 
Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  exhibited  selfless  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  medal  will  be  presented  to 
Crocker  by  the  AUSA  Council  of 
Trustees  in  recognition  of  his  lifelong 
public  service  and  his  ability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  needs  of — and  his  work 
with — the  military.  The  presentation 
will  take  place  on  October  12  at  the 
George  Catlett  Marshall  Memorial 
Dinner,  which  is  the  final  event  of  the 
three-day  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and 
Exposition  held  at  the  Walter  E.  Wash¬ 
ington  Convention  Center  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

"The  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  its  more  than  110,000 
members  are  honored  and  proud  to 
recognize  Career  Ambassador  Ryan 
Crocker.  He  is  a  great  American  and 
truly  deserving  of  AUSA's  highest 
award,"  said  AUSA  President  GEN 
Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA  Ret. 

"Ambassador  Crocker's  unparal¬ 
leled  accomplishments  and  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  diplomatic  career — in  the 
tradition  of  soldier-statesman  GEN 
George  Catlett  Marshall — make  him 
truly  deserving  of  the  Marshall  Medal, 
and  we  at  AUSA  are  proud  to  recog¬ 
nize  him  in  this  way. 

"As  an  exceptional  diplomat  and 
ambassador,  who  served  his  country 
for  more  than  37  years  in  many  of  the 
world's  most  volatile,  dangerous  and 
challenging  posts  with  extraordinary 
heroism,  dedication  and  diplomacy. 
Ambassador  Crocker  is  a  true  Ameri¬ 
can  icon  who  represents  the  best  of 
public  service  and  sacrifice  to  the  na¬ 
tion,"  he  added. 

As  Ambassador  to  Iraq  from  2007  to 
2009,  Crocker  worked  closely  with 
GEN  David  H.  Petraeus,  commanding 
general  of  NATO's  International  Secu¬ 


rity  Assistance  Force  and  U.S.  Forces- 
Afghanistan,  who  was  then  comman¬ 
der  of  Multi-National  Force-Iraq.  As 
GEN  Petraeus  led  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  through  a  "surge"  of  33,000 
troops  that  increased  security  through¬ 
out  Iraq,  Crocker  orchestrated  a  civil¬ 
ian  turnaround  to  improve  daily  life 
there.  The  period  saw  the  cessation  of 
fighting  in  restive  Anbar  Province  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  80  percent  drop  in  overall 
violence,  and  Crocker  negotiated  the 
signing  of  two  long-term  cooperative 
agreements. 

"Through  his  close  collaboration 
with  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus  in  Iraq, 
Ambassador  Crocker  has  demon¬ 
strated  how  potent  strong  civil-mili¬ 
tary  partnerships  can  be  in  addressing 
the  global  challenges  we  are  faced 
with  today,"  GEN  Sullivan  said.  In 
2009,  when  President  George  W.  Bush 
presented  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  the  former  ambassador, 
he  praised  "the  extraordinary  partner¬ 
ship  between  two  exceptional  men" 
and  called  Crocker  "one  of  the  finest 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  American 
history." 

Crocker  was  born  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  began  attending  school 
there.  The  family  moved  while  he  was 
still  in  grade  school,  traveling  around 
the  world  while  his  father  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
Canada,  Morocco  and  Turkey.  Crocker 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  from  Whitman  College  in  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  and  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  the  college  in 
2001. 

Before  retiring  from  the  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  in  2009,  after  more  than  37  years, 
Crocker  served  as  Ambassador  to  Pak¬ 
istan  (2004-07),  Syria  (1998-2001),  Ku¬ 
wait  (1994-97)  and  Lebanon  (1990- 
93).  From  2003  to  2004,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  at  the  National  War 
College,  where  he  served  as  professor 
of  national  security  and  then  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  advisor.  Crocker  was  the 
first  U.S.  envoy  when  the  embassy  in 


Kabul,  Afghanistan,  reopened  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2002,  and  he  helped  lead  recon¬ 
struction  efforts  in  Iraq  after  its  libera¬ 
tion  in  2003. 

In  the  late  1970s,  Crocker  witnessed  J 
Saddam  Hussein's  rise  to  power;  in 
1983,  he  survived  the  bombing  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut,  Leba¬ 
non;  and  when  he  was  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Syria  in  1998,  a  mob  ran¬ 
sacked  his  residence  in  Damascus,  yet 
he  remained  ambassador  for  three 
more  years.  He  also  held  assignments 
in  Iran,  Qatar  and  Egypt,  and  is  fluent 
in  Arabic,  having  spent  part  of  his  fi¬ 
nal  language  training  with  the  State 
Department  shearing  sheep  with  a  no¬ 
madic  desert  tribe  in  Jordan. 

Crocker  received  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  highest  award,  the  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service,  in  2008  and  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  the 
highest  U.S.  civilian  award,  in  2009.  He 
also  holds  the  Department  of  Defense 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  State  Department  Distin¬ 
guished  Honor  Award,  the  Award  for 
Valor,  three  Superior  Honor  Awards, 
the  Robert  C.  Frasure  Memorial  Award 
for  "exceptional  courage  and  leader¬ 
ship"  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Service  Association  Rivkin 
Award.  In  2004,  President  Bush  hon¬ 
ored  Crocker  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador,  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

In  January  2010,  Crocker  became 
dean  and  executive  professor  at  the 
Bush  School  of  Government  and  Public 
Service  at  Texas  A&M  University  in 
College  Station,  Texas.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
American  Academy  of  Diplomacy  and 
the  Whitman  College  board  of  trustees. 

AUSA  awards  Crocker  the  Marshall 
Medal  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  nation  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  corps,; 
his  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  military  and  its  methods,  and  his 
advocacy  of  unity  of  purpose  in  civil¬ 
ian-military  operations. 
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Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker: 
Diplomat  and  Partner  Extraordinaire 


I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  AUSA's  George  Catlett  Mar¬ 
shall  Medal  than  Ambassador  Ryan  C. 
Crocker.  One  of  America's  greatest  Ara¬ 
bists  and  arguably  the  finest  diplomat 
of  his  generation,  Ryan  provided  peer¬ 
less  leadership  in  an  unparalleled  num¬ 
ber  of  assignments  to  the  most  difficult 
places  in  the  world.  And  he  typically 
did  so  at  times  when  the  situations  in 
those  places  were  of  critical  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  Ryan 
Crocker's  career  is  distinguished  by  in¬ 
numerable  examples  of  the  "selfless 
service  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances"  that  the  Marshall  Medal  hon¬ 
ors,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  AUSA 
recognize  him  with  such  a  prestigious 
award. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Ryan  in  Iraq  in  2007  and  2008,  during 
the  last  of  his  diplomatic  assignments. 
In  late  March  2007,  a  month-and-a-half 
after  I  took  command  of  the  Multi-Na¬ 
tional  Force-Iraq  (MNF-I)  and  as  vio¬ 
lence  in  Iraq  was  seemingly  spinning 
out  of  control,  Ryan  took  over  as  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq.  He  was,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  finest  diplomat  along¬ 
side  whom  any  soldier  could  have 
wished  to  serve.  Ryan's  steady  hand 
at  the  helm  of  the  U.S.  Mission-Iraq 
(USM-I)  and  his  leadership,  experience, 
and  expertise  were  truly  invaluable  as 
we  sought  to  guide  our  organizations 
to  achieve — together  with  our  Iraqi 
partners — unity  of  effort  and  progress 
during  the  "surge." 

One  of  Ryan's  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  in  Iraq  was  the  superb  rela¬ 
tionship  that  he  helped  forge  between 
the  U.S.  Mission-Iraq  and  the  Multi- 
National  Force-Iraq.  The  civil-military 
relationship  developed  in  Iraq  proved 
central  to  the  progress  achieved  there 
in  2007  and  2008. 

In  awarding  the  Marshall  Medal  to 
Ryan,  AUSA  honors  him  not  just  for 
his  tremendous  career  as  a  diplomat 
and  his  critical  contributions  in  Iraq 
and  a  number  of  other  tough  missions. 


By  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus 

It  also  recognizes  the  pivotal  role  he 
played  in  helping  to  establish  the  un¬ 
paralleled  interagency  cooperation  that 
was  achieved  in  Baghdad.  Because  the 
USM-I  /MNF-I  relationship  forged  in 
Iraq  was  so  important,  the  story  of  its 
development  is  worth  recalling. 


Ryan  C.  Crocker  will  be  the  51st 
recipient  of  the  Marshall  Medal. 


From  the  beginning  of  our  mission 
together,  Ryan  and  I  sought  to  develop 
a  model  for  civil-military  cooperation 
in  which  we  linked  arms  and  pursued 
a  unified  approach  at  every  stage. 

We  began  by  conducting  a  joint 
strategic  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Iraq.  Helped  by  a  talented  team  pulled 
together  for  that  purpose,  we  devel¬ 
oped  a  common  understanding  of  the 
challenges  and  the  tasks  at  hand.  We 
agreed  on  goals  and  objectives  and  de¬ 
termined  how  to  bring  to  bear  in  a  uni¬ 
fied  manner  all  the  tools  our  organiza¬ 
tions  possessed. 

We  then  turned  the  assessment  into 
a  joint  civil-military  campaign  plan 
with  a  common  mission  statement  and 
a  detailed  description  of  the  concrete 
steps  each  element  in  our  respective 
organizations  had  to  take.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  plan  explained  how  actions 


in  one  area,  such  as  reconstruction  or 
political  reconciliation,  complemented 
efforts  in  other  areas,  such  as  security 
or  support  for  the  development  of  Iraqi  } 
institutions.  Reflecting  our  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  political 
progress  at  that  point  in  Iraq,  we  made 
the  political  "line  of  operation,"  rather  i 
than  the  security  line  of  operation,  the  j 
main  effort.  If,  for  example,  a  military 
operation  was  assessed  as  likely  to  pro-' 
duce  short-term  gains  in  security  but  . 
to  undermine  our  political  efforts,  we 
didn't  do  it.  In  fact,  I  routinely  con-  j 
suited  with  both  Ambassador  Crocker  I 
and  Iraqi  Prime  Minister  Nouri  al-Ma-- 
liki  before  approving  the  most  sensi-i 
tive  of  our  operations — and  generally 
deferred  to  them  on  such  decisions. 

Once  the  joint  campaign  plan  was 
complete,  we  sought  to  oversee  its  exe¬ 
cution  in  as  unified  a  fashion  as  possi¬ 
ble.  From  the  beginning,  Ryan  and  I 
made  it  very  clear  that  there  was  an  un- 
shakeable  commitment  to  teamwork  at 
the  top.  We  resolved  to  achieve  unity  of 
effort  in  everything  we  did.  This  was 
facilitated  by  having  our  offices  20  feet 
apart  and  consulting  each  other  many 
times  each  day.  Moreover,  we  always 
conducted  the  weekly  video  teleconfer¬ 
ence  with  President  Bush  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  together.  We 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Maliki  to¬ 
gether,  changing  chairs  during  the 
meetings,  in  fact,  as  we  shifted  from 
predominantly  diplomatic  to  predomi¬ 
nantly  security  issues.  We  met  with 
congressional  delegations  and  other  se¬ 
nior  U.S.  and  Coalition  visitors  to  Iraq 
together,  and  we  testified  before  Con¬ 
gress,  met  with  regional  Arab  leaders, 
and  even  visited  10  Downing  Street  to¬ 
gether. 

In  addition  to  our  unified  approach 
at  the  top,  we  also  developed  organi¬ 
zations  and  implemented  processes 
that  would  institutionalize  civil-mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  throughout  our  orga¬ 
nizations.  For  instance,  we  created  nu¬ 
merous  fusion  cells  to  bring  together 
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expertise  from  the  military  and  the  By  the  summer  of  2007,  Ryan  and  I  were  packing  theirs  to  evacuate.  That 
embassy  country  team — and  in  some  were  no  longer  heading  two  separate  was  the  case  when,  as  a  young  For- 
cases  to  augment  small  embassy  teams  organizations.  Rather,  we  were  lead-  eign  Service  officer,  he  reported  for 
of  experts  with  substantial  military  ca-  ing  organizations  that  worked  nearly  duty  in  Baghdad  at  the  start  of  the 
pabilities  and  security — in  order  to  as  one,  a  joint  civil-military  counterin-  Iran-Iraq  war,  when  he  later  arrived  in 
address  a  variety  of  functional  areas  surgency  enterprise  made  up  of  diplo-  Beirut  at  the  height  of  the  Lebanese 
and  to  coordinate  and  synchronize  mats,  soldiers,  intelligence  profession-  Civil  War  and  when  he  landed  in 
our  activities.  We  established,  for  ex-  als,  development  experts,  and  a  host  Cairo  at  the  advent  of  the  First  Pales- 
ample,  an  energy  fusion  cell,  a  health  of  others  from  across  the  U.S.  govern-  tinian  Intifada.  It  was  also  the  case,  to 
fusion  cell,  a  joint  media  operations  ment  and  the  governments  of  our  ma-  varying  degrees,  when  he  assumed 
cell,  intelligence  fusion  cells,  an  elec-  jor  coalition  partners.  ambassadorships  in  Lebanon,  Kuwait, 

tions  fusion  cell,  and  a  host  of  other  The  unprecedented  level  of  inter-  Syria  and  Pakistan.  And,  needless  to 
groups  that  brought  together  the  full  agency  coordination  achieved  during  say,  we  are  all  particularly  fortunate 
range  of  skills  and  experience — civil-  the  surge  in  Iraq  was  possible  only  be-  that  he  unpacked  his  bags  one  final 
ian  and  military — that  was  available  cause  of  Ryan  Crocker's  unique  un-  time  in  Iraq  in  late  March  2007,  bring- 
to  us  in  Iraq.  derstanding  of  what  we  needed  to  do  ing  extraordinary  experience,  exper- 

and  how  we  needed  to  do  it.  He  rec-  tise  and  energy  to  our  effort  there.  I 
e  also  jointly  chaired  a  Campaign  ognized  the  necessity  for  close  part-  will  always  consider  working  with 
Assessment  and  Synchronization  nership  and  had  the  ability — and  de-  Ryan  in  Iraq  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Board  (CASB),  for  which  USM-I  and  termination — to  implement  such  an  privileges  of  my  career. 

MNF-I  staff  officers  jointly  assessed  and  approach  throughout  what  was  at  the  Our  nation  owes  Ryan  a  tremendous 

then  briefed  on  developments  in  each  time  the  largest  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  debt  of  gratitude.  In  awarding  him  the 
line  of  operation  from  our  joint  cam-  world.  In  so  doing,  he  guided  a  huge,  2011  Marshall  Medal,  the  Association 
paign  plan.  Ryan  and  I  convened  the  complex  organization  composed  of  of  the  United  States  Army  helps  ex- 
C  ASB  every  six  weeks,  bringing  to-  various  elements,  some  of  which  tra-  press  the  deep  appreciation  we  all  have 
gether  our  staff  principals  and  the  lead-  ditionally  guarded  their  indepen-  for  Ryan  Crocker's  decades  of  service 
ers  of  our  subordinate  elements,  as  well  dence  fiercely,  to  partner  effectively  to  our  country — and,  in  particular,  for 
as  the  ambassadors  from  our  major  with  a  large,  coalition  military  com-  his  service  as  Chief  of  Mission  in  Iraq 
coalition  partners  and  the  United  Na-  mand  in  the  conduct  of  a  comprehen-  during  the  surge. 

tions  Assistance  Mission  in  Iraq.  The  sive  counterinsurgency  campaign.  - 

process  proved  invaluable  in  coordinat-  Over  the  course  of  his  four  decades  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus  is  the  comrnan- 
ing  our  efforts  and  keeping  all  key  staff  of  diplomatic  service,  Ryan  Crocker  der,  International  Security  Assistance 

elements  aligned  with  activities  in  other  repeatedly  unpacked  his  bags  in  the  Force,  and  commander  of  U.S.  Forces- 

staff  and  command  areas.  world's  most  troubled  spots  as  others  Afghanistan  and  NATO,  Afghanistan. 


New  Military  Strategy  Is  Really  Just  a  Wish  List 

By  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich 

oric  is  concerned,  the  new  strategy  is  sensitive  to  today's  difficult  fiscal  en- 
distinctly  more  modest  than  its  prede-  vironment.  "Both  our  Nation  and  mil- 
cessor.  Absent  are  such  ambitious  terms  itary  will  face  increased  budget  pres- 
as  "prevail  against"  and  "swiftly  de-  sures,"  the  document  acknowledges 
feat"  in  relation  to  armed  enemies.  In-  frankly,  "and  we  cannot  assume  an  in¬ 
deed,  the  document  is  positively  self-  crease  in  the  defense  budget." 
abnegating  in  its  commitment  to  the  "As  we  adjust  to  these  pressures,"  it 
"disciplined  application  of  force  . . .  con-  adds,  "we  must  not  become  a  hollow 
sistent  with  our  values  and  interna-  force  with  a  large  force  structure  lack- 
tional  law."  ing  the  readiness,  training,  and  mod- 

Absent  as  well  are  repeated  refer-  ern  equipment  it  needs."  Instead,  in 
ences  to  "the  war  on  terrorism,"  re-  lieu  of  its  predecessor's  optimistic  vi- 
placed  in  the  new  document  by  the  sion  of  a  "transformed"  military,  the 
considerably  less  bellicose,  if  also  new  strategy  forecasts  "difficult  trade- 
more  insipid,  requirement  to  "counter  offs  between  modernization,  capacity, 
violent  extremism."  capability,  posture,  and  risk." 

Nor  is  the  new  strategy  wholly  in-  Not  many  are  likely  to  take  exception 
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In  early  February,  the  Pentagon  finally 
released  its  first  new  National  Military 
Strategy  (NMS)  since  2004.  It's  an  inter¬ 
esting  read.  It's  also  a  disappointing 
one. 

There's  much  to  approve  in  the  new 
document:  its  recognition  that  we  con¬ 
front  a  complex  and  volatile  interna¬ 
tional  environment;  its  tacit  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  the  military  is  only  one 
means,  and  not  invariably  the  most 
useful,  by  which  to  manage  that  envi¬ 
ronment;  and  its  commitment  to  seek¬ 
ing  military  partnership  with  other 
states  whenever  common  interests  per¬ 
mit. 

Moreover,  at  least  so  far  as  its  rhet- 
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to  any  of  these  claims.  But  at  a  time 
when  fiscal  realities  and  the  public 
mood  both  would  seem  to  urge  curb¬ 
ing — if  not  contracting — America's  de¬ 
fense  commitments,  the  new  NMS  in 
many  ways  proposes  to  enlarge  them. 

That's  probably  no  surprise,  given 
that  release  of  the  new  strategy  was 
preceded  rather  than  followed  by  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  $553  billion  defense 
budget  that  already  is  politically  con¬ 
troversial. 

Whatever  the  impulse,  where  the 
new  strategy  is  positively  expansive  is 
in  its  description  of  the  range  of  threats 
to  which,  it  argues,  America's  joint  mil¬ 
itary  forces  must  increasingly  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  respond. 


In  addition  to  traditional  military  ag¬ 
gression  and  the  challenge  of  state¬ 
less  terrorism,  these  now  are  held  to  in¬ 
clude  such  diverse  problems  as  space 
and  cyber  warfare,  piracy  prevention, 
human  trafficking,  natural  disasters, 
pandemic  diseases,  and  even  the  ad¬ 
verse  consequences  of  climate  change. 

Indeed,  it's  hard  to  visualize  an  in¬ 
ternational — or,  for  that  matter,  even 
domestic — problem  from  which  the 
new  strategy  would  preemptively  dis¬ 
qualify  employing  America's  uni¬ 
formed  men  and  women. 

Likewise  the  geographic  sweep  of 


the  strategy,  from  which  not  a  single 
corner  of  the  globe  seems  immune. 
While  "NATO  will  remain  our  Nation's 
preeminent  multilateral  alliance,"  for 
example,  we  also  learn  that  "strategic 
priorities  and  interests  will  increas¬ 
ingly  emanate  from  the  Asia-Pacific 
region." 

Ditto  for  increasing  attention  to  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  "To  safeguard  U.S.  and 
partner-nation  interests,  we  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  the  will  and  com¬ 
mit  the  resources  needed  to  oppose  any 
nation's  actions  that  jeopardize  access 
to  and  use  of  the  global  commons  and 
cyberspace  or  that  threaten  the  security 
of  our  allies." 

The  problem  with  all  this,  of  course, 
as  one  critic  rightly  notes,  is  that  the 
strategy's  "insistence  that  the  U.S.  fund 
a  military  poised  to  address  every  type 
of  possible  threat  not  only  thwarts  ef¬ 
forts  to  control  the  deficit,  but  also 
makes  it  difficult  to  set  priorities  on 
what  threats  the  nation  really  faces." 

And  that's  the  rub.  As  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  do — militarily  or  otherwise — the 
new  document  may  be  unexceptional. 
But  as  a  statement  of  what  we  really 
can  do,  still  more  what  we  really  must 
do,  the  new  strategy  is  anything  but. 

The  vital  ingredients  of  any  viable 


strategy  are  the  recognition  that  mili- 1 
tary  resources  are  finite,  that  not  all  I 
threats  are  equal  and  that  failure  to  rec¬ 
oncile  those  two  realities  risks  leading 
the  nation  by  a  short  road  to  strategic 
bankruptcy. 

Hence,  at  least  as  important  in  any 
strategy  as  prescribing  what  our  mili¬ 
tary  must  be  able  and  should  be  re¬ 
sourced  to  do  is  acknowledging  what 
we  won't  expect  or  resource  it  to  do. 
We  need  not  fall  back  on  yesterday's 
"X  wars  at  once"  formulation.  But  nei¬ 
ther  can  any  national  military  strategy 
worthy  of  the  name  afford  to  be  func¬ 
tionally  open-ended. 

Moreover,  not  every  potential  threat 
in  every  region  deserves  military  atten¬ 
tion  even  if  we  could  afford  it.  At  best, 
a  strategy  embodying  no  geostrategic 
priority  merely  invites  the  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  resources. 

Some  may  question  whether  we 
even  need  a  new  military  strategy.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  we've  managed  with  the  old 
one.  But  if  we  do,  this  isn't  really  the 
one  that  we  need. 


Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regu¬ 
larly  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Constitution.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  February  13,  2011, 
Lawton  Constitution  and  is  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  author. 


The  Strategic  Challenge  of  the  Decade 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 


The  necessity  to  regain  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  is  a  pressing  issue 
of  national  security,  but  actions  taken 
to  regain  our  strength  cannot  occur  in 
a  vacuum.  Rather,  economic  recovery 
is  one  of  three  important  elements  of  a 
larger  strategic  problem.  Individually, 
each  of  the  three  elements  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  intellectual,  political  and  orga¬ 
nizational  challenge,  but  they  are  a 
related  set,  making  the  problem  a  co¬ 
lossus. 

The  first  element  involves  winding 
down  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan  while  continuing  the  larger, 
global  war  against  al  Qaeda  and  its 


associates  in  ways  that  achieve  U.S. 
strategic  objectives,  increase  stability 
and  create  a  better  peace.  The  second 
concerns  American  economic  recov¬ 
ery,  which  will  include  a  reduced  de¬ 
fense  budget.  The  third  involves  re¬ 
taining  real  strategic  and  operational 
capability  to  protect  America's  citi¬ 
zens,  global  interests  and  borders — in¬ 
cluding  cyberspace — as  well  as  to  re¬ 
spond  to  natural  disasters  within  our 
borders.  The  entire  U.S.  security  appa¬ 
ratus  faces  these  issues,  as  does  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Recognizing  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  challenge.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  has  said  that 


"while  America  is  at  war  and  con¬ 
fronts  a  range  of  future  security 
threats,  it  is  important  not  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  making 
drastic  and  ill-conceived  cuts  to  the 
overall  defense  budget." 

The  Army  has  important  roles  to 
play  in  each  element  of  the  larger 
strategic  problem.  The  following  per¬ 
spectives  may  be  helpful  as  the  Army 
prepares  its  contributions  to  whatever 
solutions  may  emerge. 

First,  stimulate  debate  on  all  three 
elements  of  the  strategic  problem;  do 
not  let  the  debate  focus  only  on  one. 
Already  the  issue  of  defense  savings 
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has  come  to  the  fore.  This  is  natural 
and  necessary,  but  this  issue  must  be 
understood  in  its  context.  Wartime 
spending  cannot  be  sustained  forever 
without  damaging  the  nation's  econ¬ 
omy.  If  a  nation  is  serious  about  suc¬ 
cess  in  war,  however,  spending  must 
match  requirements  associated  with 
fighting  and  ending  the  war  consis¬ 
tent  with  national  interests  and  strate¬ 
gic  goals.  Most  of  the  public  discus¬ 
sion  is  about  the  costs  of  fighting. 
These  are  significant,  but  the  costs  of 
ending  a  war  need  equal  attention. 

The  costs  of  ending  the  wars  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  fall  into  several  cate¬ 
gories.  We  are  now  facing  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  in  Iraq — costs  associated  with  the 
redeployment  of  forces  and  enacting 
the  sets  of  transitional  activities  neces¬ 
sary  to  end  an  insurgency.  Insurgencies 
do  not  end  with  a  surrender  ceremony. 
They  peter  out  when  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  security  conditions  dry  up 
support  for  insurgents  and  they  are 
seen  as  criminals.  Creating  these  condi¬ 
tions  continues  even  after  the  hard 
fighting  ends.  As  the  February  attack 
in  Kirkuk,  Iraq,  demonstrates,  the  in¬ 
surgents  are  still  trying  to  rekindle  the 
embers  of  sectarian  violence.  Even  af¬ 
ter  our  military  presence  ends  in  Iraq 
and  combat  operations  wind  down  in 


Afghanistan,  al  Qaeda  and  its  associ¬ 
ates  will  continue  to  fight. 

The  second  category  of  war-ending 
costs  are  associated  with  recovery 
from  combat  operations.  In  fighting 
the  current  wars,  the  United  States 
chose  to  use  the  equipment  it  had  on 
hand  and  to  field  new  equipment  only 
in  the  amounts  necessary  for  fighting. 
This  was  a  prudent  decision,  but  it  has 
consequences.  As  the  wars  wind  down, 
America's  Army  has  a  pool  of  war¬ 
worn  equipment.  Part  of  the  recovery 
costs,  therefore,  will  be  allocated  to  re¬ 
furbishment.  Other  recovery  costs  will 
be  aimed  at  war-worn  soldiers,  lead¬ 
ers  and  families.  America's  general 
approach  to  "use  something  up  and 
throw  it  away"  will  not  work  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  Army. 

The  final  war-ending  cost  concerns 
readiness — preparing  the  Army  for 
what  the  nation  may  need  it  to  do  in 
the  future.  Threats  to  American  strate¬ 
gic  interests  will  not  end  in  2014. 
Could  any  American  administration 
turn  its  back — saying  it  is  "too  busy" 
or  "too  overwhelmed,"  or  "not  in  our 
interest" — on  the  implosion  of  North 
Korea  or  a  war  on  the  Korean  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  associated  post-conflict 
activities  such  a  war  would  create?  Or 


on  Pakistan,  should  the  state  fail  and 
disintegrate,  risking  the  security  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  materials?  Or  on 
attacks  on  American  soil?  Preparing 
for  these  possibilities — as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  realistic  contingen¬ 
cies  that  could  result  from  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  demographic  shifts,  competi¬ 
tion  for  natural  resources,  disruptions 
to  energy  flow  and  civil  unrest  in  ar¬ 
eas  important  to  U.S.  strategic  inter¬ 
ests — are  just  some  examples  of  war¬ 
ending  readiness  costs. 

Second,  give  voice  to  balancing  re¬ 
quirements,  affordability  and  risk.  A 
full  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  strategic  problem  we 
face  will  result  in  identifying  a  set  of 
reasonable  requirements  that  are  unaf¬ 
fordable  to  our  nation.  Identifying  the 
requirements  nevertheless  remains  an 
important  intellectual  task.  Without  a 
clear-eyed  understanding  of  what  is 
actually  required,  the  nation  and  the 
Army  cannot  have  a  proper  discussion 
of  "prudent  strategic  risk."  Given  the 
state  of  our  economy,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  "too  much"  defense. 
Given  its  global  interests  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  threats  to  those  interests 
described  in  both  the  National  Security  , 
Strategy  and  the  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review,  however,  the  nation  can  nei¬ 
ther  afford  "too  little."  j  ) 

Third,  study  and  learn  from  the 
past.  No  two  historical  periods  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  but  as  Sir  Michael  Howard  ; 
reminds  us  in  The  Lessons  of  History,  ■ 
"Our  awareness  of  the  world  and  our 
capacity  to  deal  intelligently  with  its 
problems  are  shaped  not  only  by  the 
history  we  know  but  by  what  we  do 
not  know.  Ignorance,  especially  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  educated  men,  can  be  a 
more  powerful  force  than  knowledge" 
(emphasis  in  the  original).  Our  nation 
and  our  Army  have  faced  strategic 
problems  like  this  before:  after  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  after  the  first  Gulf  War. 

After  the  Vietnam  War,  the  nation's 
strategic  debate  resulted  in  two  require¬ 
ments:  Central  Europe  including  the 
northern  and  southern  flanks  and  the 
air/sea-lanes  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
Any  unforeseen  contingencies  would 
be  handled  by  the  forces  derived  from 


It's  all  about  resilience. 
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these  requirements.  As  the  Army  down¬ 
sized,  it  also  refocused.  In  doing  so,  and 
with  help  from  Congress  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Army  created 
the  volunteer  Army,  structured  a  "total 
Army"  with  its  reserve  components,  re¬ 
tained  its  ability  to  expand  via  mobi¬ 
lization,  and  focused  its  training  and 
equipment  on  conventional  warfare.  In 
the  process,  the  Army  created  the  light 
infantry  division  and  a  Ranger  regi¬ 
ment,  modernized  its  equipment,  re¬ 
formed  its  training  methodology,  and 
changed  its  education  and  promotion 
selection  processes.  This  postwar  down¬ 
sizing  period  was  unique.  Many  of  the 
historical  conditions  present  then  do 
not  exist  now.  How  the  nation  and  the 
Army  thought  through  this  period  and 
then  translated  that  thought  into  action, 
however,  will  shed  some  light  on  the 
strategic  debate  that  should  occur  in 
our  current  situation. 

After  the  first  Gulf  War,  the  strategic 
debate  resulted  in  requiring  the 
U.S.  military  to  be  prepared  to  succeed 
in  two  simultaneous  major  regional 
contingencies — one  on  the  Korean  Pen¬ 
insula  and  another  in  Southwest  Asia. 
Again,  any  unforeseen  contingencies 
would  be  handled  by  the  forces  de¬ 
rived  from  this  requirement.  The  Army 
downsized  again,  and  as  it  did  so  it  be¬ 
gan  to  shift  its  reserve  components'  fo¬ 
cus  from  a  strategic  reserve  to  an  opera- 
cional  reserve.  The  "two  major  regional 
contingencies"  strategy  would  rely  less 
on  full  mobilization.  Reliance  on  con- 
.Tactor  support  rose  sharply  as  much  of 
:he  Army's  logistics  capability  was 
'outsourced." 

Recognizing  the  power  of  emerging 
nformation  technologies,  the  Army 
oegan  a  long  and  successful  invest¬ 
ment  in  "digitizing"  its  forces,  which 
ultimately  concluded  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Stryker  brigade  combat  teams 
md  a  suite  of  other  equipment  and 
capabilities  now  in  use. 

The  conditions  the  nation  and  the 
^rmy  face  today  are  different,  but  the 
)ost-Gulf  War  period  will  also  be  il- 
ustrative  of  the  kind  of  strategic  de- 
>ate  that  should  be  happening  now. 

"A  persistent  and  repeated  error 
hrough  the  ages,"  writes  Donald  Ka¬ 


gan  in  On  the  Origins  of  War  and  the 
Preservation  of  Peace,  "has  been  the 
failure  to  understand  that  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  requires  active  effort, 
planning,  the  expenditure  of  resources 
and  sacrifice,  just  as  war  does."  As  a 
nation,  we  are  tired  from  more  than 
nine  years  of  war,  none  more  so  than 
those  who  have  been  fighting  and  the 
families  who  have  waited  anxiously 
for  the  return  of  their  loved  ones. 

For  the  sake  of  our  citizens  and  our 
future,  America  must  succeed  in  its 
economic  recovery.  Yet  we  face  a 


colossus  of  a  strategic  problem.  The 
challenge  is  to  think  and  act  our  way 
through  all  three  elements  of  that 
problem.  Solving  one  without  ade¬ 
quate  solutions  to  the  others  could  re¬ 
sult  in  a  decade  marked  by  further 
economic  decline  and  an  even  more 
unstable  security  environment. 


LTG  fames  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-lraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 
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State  Department’s  Nation -Building  Plan 

Will  Need  Army  Support 


The  State  Department  issued  the 
First  Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and 
Development  Review  (QDDR),  Lead¬ 
ing  Through  Civilian  Power,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  2010.  Inkier  foreword,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton  explains 
the  origin  of  the  QDDR:  "When  I  was 
a  Senator,  I  served  on  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee,  where  I  watched  the 
Defense  Department  go  through  its 
impressive  Quadrennial  Defense  Re¬ 
view  [QDR].  I  saw  how  the  QDR  pro¬ 
vided  a  strategic  plan  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.  It  forced  hard  decisions  about 
priorities,  and  it  made  sure  those  pri¬ 
orities  were  reflected  in  the  budget." 
The  QDDR  and  QDR  should  be  seen 
as  complementary  documents,  since 
the  priorities  for  foreign  policy  set  by 
the  State  Department  will  have  to  be 
backed  up  by  the  military  priorities 
set  by  the  Defense  Department  to  be 
effectively  implemented. 

The  concept  outlined  in  the  QDDR 
goes  back  to  a  speech  given  by  Barack 
Obama  on  the  presidential  campaign 
trail  in  July  2008.  "We  cannot  continue 
to  rely  on  our  military  in  order  to 
achieve  the  national  security  objec¬ 
tives  that  we've  set,"  he  said.  "We 
have  to  have  a  civilian  national  secu¬ 
rity  force  that's  just  as  powerful,  just 
as  strong,  just  as  well-funded."  It  is 
based  on  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
nation-building  aspects  of  counterin¬ 
surgency  and  regime-change  objec¬ 
tives  that  have  relied  too  heavily,  some 
argue,  on  military  operations.  New, 
friendly  governments  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  lands  where  terrorism  and 
war  have  created  a  political  vacuum, 
and  existing,  friendly  governments 
must  be  supported  in  regions  where 
there  is  the  threat  of  revolution  or  ag¬ 
gression. 

The  failure  to  adequately  plan  for 
reestablishing  a  central  government  in 
Iraq  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Saddam 
Hussein  regime  and  the  continued  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  providing  a  "government- 


By  William  R.  Hawkins 

in-a-box"  to  areas  of  Afghanistan  after 
they  have  been  cleared  of  insurgents 
have  called  forth  the  QDDR.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  mobilizing  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  across  the  entire 
U.S.  government  in  a  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort,  but  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  effort 
will  be  made  in  areas  racked  by  real  or 
potential  conflict.  The  Army  and  other 
military  services,  therefore,  will  need 
to  be  incorporated  into  any  compre¬ 
hensive  strategy  to  achieve  the  ambi¬ 
tions  set  out  by  the  QDDR. 

Make  no  mistake:  The  ambitions  are 
bold.  According  to  the  QDDR,  "Civil¬ 
ian  power  is  the  combined  force  of 
women  and  men  across  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  who  are  practicing  diplomacy, 
implementing  development  projects, 
strengthening  alliances  and  partner¬ 
ships,  preventing  and  responding  to 
crises  and  conflict,  and  advancing 
America's  core  interests:  security,  pros¬ 
perity,  universal  values — especially 
democracy  and  human  rights — and  a 
just  international  order."  None  of  these 
objectives  can  be  met  without  establish¬ 
ing  a  secure  environment  within  which 
to  work. 

Democracy  and  human  rights  are  not 
as  universal  as  the  State  Department 
claims.  There  are  plenty  of  regimes  and 
movements  that  reject  American  val¬ 
ues.  There  are  also  those  who  will  con¬ 
test  the  QDDR's  aims  to  "secure  invest¬ 
ments  for  American  business  [and] 
open  new  markets  for  American 
goods."  The  goal  of  strengthening  al¬ 
liances  implies  one  or  more  common 
enemies  who  have  a  different  idea  of 
what  constitutes  "a  just  international 
order."  The  QDDR  recognizes  "the  risk 
of  conflict  and  armed  violence  growing 
in  resource-rich  but  governance-poor 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,"  which  calls 
for  stronger  nation-building  efforts. 

Yet  even  with  these  caveats,  the 
QDDR  may  not  fully  comprehend  the 
range  of  possible  challenges  that  nation 
builders  and  development  experts  will 


have  to  meet  to  protect  core  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests.  The  document  states,  "Threats 
loom,  including  violent  extremism,  nu¬ 
clear  proliferation,  climate  change  and 
economic  shocks  that  could  set  back 
global  prosperity."  Global  pandemics 
are  also  mentioned.  A  daunting  list,  but 
one  extremely  important  factor  is  miss¬ 
ing  that  could  serve  to  multiply  the 
other  dangers:  There  is  no  mention  of . 
the  ambitions  of  other  major  powers,  ri-  • 
vals  who  are  also  interested  in  extend¬ 
ing  their  influence  in  the  developing  ' 
world  in  a  zero-sum  struggle  for  strate¬ 
gic  position. 

State  Department  cables  released  by 
WikiLeaks  reveal  a  competition  for  in¬ 
fluence  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  areas 
of  concern  for  the  QDDR.  A  February 
23,  2010,  cable  from  Johnnie  Carson,  , 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  stated:  "China  is  a  very  aggres¬ 
sive  and  pernicious  economic  competi¬ 
tor  with  no  morals.  ...  There  are  trip 
wires  for  the  United  States  when  it 
comes  to  China.  Is  China  developing  a 
blue-water  navy?  Have  they  signed 
military  base  agreements?  Are  they 
training  armies?  Have  they  developed 
intelligence  operations?  Once  these  ar¬ 
eas  start  developing,  then  the  U.S.  will 
start  worrying." 

Six  days  earlier,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Kenya  Michael  Ranneberger  reported 
in  a  cable,  "China  is  also  providing 
weapons  to  the  GOK  [Government  of 
Kenya]  in  support  of  its  Somalia  poli¬ 
cies  and  increasing  their  involvement 
with  the  Kenyan  National  Security  and 
Intelligence  Service."  As  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  Beijing's  motive  is  finding 
and  exporting  energy  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources  back  home  for  use  by  Chinese 
industry.  "The  China  National  Off¬ 
shore  Oil  Company  is  drilling  for  oil  in 
the  Isiolo  region.  China  may  be  a  po¬ 
tential  partner  in  the  development  of 
the  new  megaport  at  Lamu,"  writes 
Ranneberger.  Furthermore,  he  adds, 
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"Kenya's  leadership  may  be  tempted 
to  move  ever  closer  to  China  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  shield  itself  from  Western,  and 
principally  U.S.,  pressure  to  reform." 

China's  involvement  with  the  bru¬ 
tal  regimes  of  Sudan  and  Zimbabwe, 
noted  by  Assistant  Secretary  Carson, 
are  based  on  oil  and  minerals,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  willingness  of  Beijing  to  deal 
with  dictators,  war  criminals  and  cor¬ 
rupt  regimes  has  proven  advantageous. 
China  is  also  involved  in  major  invest¬ 
ments  in  infrastructure  projects  and 
other  nation-building  efforts,  albeit 
building  nations  on  very  different  prin¬ 
ciples  from  those  favored  by  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  initial  response  of  the  United 
States  to  increasing  Chinese  activity  in 
Africa  was  to  propose  cooperation.  Bei¬ 
jing  was  not  interested,  and  most 
African  governments  have  been  cool  to 
the  matter.  A  February  11,  2010,  cable 
from  U.S.  Ambassador  to  China  Jon 
Huntsman  reported,  "African  countries 
principally  fear  that  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries  will  use 
trilateral  cooperation  to  try  to  attach 
governance  conditions  to  Chinese  de¬ 
velopment.  [South  African  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  Dave]  Malcolmson  ech¬ 
oed  [Kenyan  Ambassador  to  China 
Julius  Ole]  Sunkuli's  comment  that 
African  countries  also  fear  losing  their 
bargaining  power.  China's  emergence 
in  Africa  as  a  counterbalance  to  U.S. 
and  European  donors  has  been  very 
positive  for  Africa  by  creating  'compe¬ 
tition'  and  giving  African  countries  op¬ 
tions." 

There  is  a  military  component  to 
Beijing's  campaign  as  well.  According 
to  a  September  report  in  Defense  News, 
"China  is  providing  opportunities  for 
African  nations  to  procure  arms  and 
equipment  with  soft  loans,  and  in 
some  cases  arms,  in  exchange  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  resources,  such  as  oil  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas."  The  provision  of  arms  opens 
the  door  for  the  introduction  of  Chi¬ 
nese  trainers  and  the  formation  of  mil- 
itary-to-military  ties  that  would  fur¬ 
ther  Beijing's  diplomacy. 

U.S.  Africa  Command  (AFRICOM), 
led  by  Army  GEN  William  (Kip)  Ward, 
was  established  in  2008  as  something 
of  a  model  for  civil-military  coopera¬ 


tion  in  nation  building.  Half  of  AFRI- 
COM's  staff  is  from  civilian  agencies.  A 
January  DoD  press  release  stated:  "U.S. 
government  agencies  work  closely 
with  each  other  in  Africa.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  have  the 
lead  in  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  Defense  Department  and  U.S. 
Africa  Command  are  in  support  of 
these  lead  federal  agencies."  AFRICOM 
has  no  large,  regular  military  units  as¬ 
signed.  It  has  been  using  small  teams 
to  work  with  local  governments  on 
everything  from  the  training  of  secu¬ 
rity  forces  to  the  creation  of  public 
health  services.  Yet  the  continent  is 
faced  with  Islamic  terrorism,  piracy, 
rogue  regimes,  failed  states  and  tribal 
conflicts  bordering  on  genocide. 

Michele  Flournoy,  Undersecretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy,  has  said, 
"In  10  years,  we  hope  these  countries 
will  have  the  capacity,  and  they  will  be 
more  able  to  respond  to  crises  and  also 
get  ahead  of  them  and  prevent  them." 
That  may  be  very  optimistic,  especially 
if  China  and  other  outside  players  such 
as  Iran — or  rising  regional  powers  like 
Nigeria  and  South  Africa — work  to 
support  regimes  and  movements  hos¬ 
tile  to  American  interests  and  values. 
The  first  line  of  defense,  as  both  the 
QDDR  and  AFRICOM  envision,  is  the 
steady  buildup  of  local  forces,  as  the 
hope  is  to  provide  a  less  costly  and 
more  proactive  alternative  to  the 
Afghanistan  experience.  If,  however, 
other  powers  escalate  their  military  ac¬ 
tivities  in  developing  areas,  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  do  the  same. 

The  QDDR  is  certainly  correct  to 
place  diplomacy  at  the  forefront,  stat¬ 
ing  the  desire  to  "build  relations  with 
emerging  powers  through  Strategic  Di¬ 
alogues  that  connect  experts  through¬ 
out  our  government  with  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  partner  countries."  There  is 
little  indication  about  what  to  do,  how¬ 
ever,  if  emerging  powers  do  not  wish 
to  be  partners  and  choose  to  become  ri¬ 
vals  instead.  The  strategic  dialogue 
with  China,  which  was  launched  in 
2006,  has  not  lessened  rivalry  between 
the  two  powers.  During  the  summer, 
competing  military  exercises  were  con¬ 


ducted  along  the  Pacific  Rim  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  North  Korean  provocations 
and  Beijing's  claims  to  disputed  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Secretary  Clinton  is  well  aware  of  the 
problems  posed  by  a  rising  China,  hav¬ 
ing  expanded  the  framework  of  the 
"Strategic  Economic  Dialogue"  used  by 
the  previous  Bush  administration.  The 
State  Department  now  cochairs  with 
the  Treasury  Department  these  meet¬ 
ings  so  as  to  address  the  contentious 
nature  of  the  Sino-American  relation¬ 
ship.  When,  at  the  August  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  meeting, 
she  gave  U.S.  diplomatic  support  to 
Vietnam  against  Chinese  maritime 
claims,  her  diplomacy  was  backed  up 
by  an  aircraft  carrier  group  sailing 
through  the  South  China  Sea. 

In  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  QDDR  may  be 
tested,  it  will  fall  on  the  Army  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  "boots  on  the  ground"  essen¬ 
tial  to  support  diplomacy  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  world.  In  2007,  when  the  plan 
to  establish  AFRICOM  was  just  being 
unveiled,  Ryan  Henry,  then-Principal 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy,  claimed  that  "AFRICOM  was 
not  being  stood  up  in  response  to  Chi¬ 
nese  presence  on  the  continent.  It  was 
not  being  stood  up  solely  for  the  effort 
of  enhanced  counterterrorism,  and  it 
was  not  being  stood  up  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  resources."  Since  the  QDDR  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  these  elements  as  objec¬ 
tives,  however,  so  must  the  military 
planners  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
support  the  QDDR  strategy  wherever 
it  is  implemented. 

William  R.  Haivkins  is  a  consultant 
specializing  in  international  economic 
and  national  security  issues.  He  is  a 
former  economics  professor  and  con¬ 
gressional  staff  member. 


1-800-336-4570 

That’s  the  toll-free  number  to  call 
AUSA  national  headquarters.  The 
AUSA  Action  Line  is  open  8:30- 
5:00,  Monday  through  Friday,  ex¬ 
cept  holidays.  If  you  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  AUSA,  give  us  a  call. 
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Preparing  the  Army 
For  Its  Future 


Defense  Secretary  Robert  M.  Gates 
addresses  the  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  February. 
It  was  his  fourth  and  final  address  there 
as  Secretary  of  Defense. 


By  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Gates 


One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  serving  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  over  the  last  four- 
plus  years  is  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
service  academies — to  speak  to  and  hear 
from  the  future  leadership  of  the  finest 
military  in  the  world.  This  will  be  the  fourth — and  fi¬ 
nal — time  that  I  address  the  cadets  of  the  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  last  time  I 
spoke  to  the  entire  corps  of  cadets  in  2008,  it  was  an 
evening  lecture  on  strategy  and  leadership  that  ran  to 
nearly  50  minutes.  Rumor  has  it  that  there  were  a  few 
stalwart  cadets  still  awake  at  the  end.  Knowing  most 
of  you  have  been  up  since  dawn,  and  knowing  that 

the  Firsties  get  to  start 
their  100th  Day  weekend 
celebrations  when  I'm 
done  here.  I've  decided 
to  make  this  presentation 
much  shorter. 
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Military  Academy 
Cadet  First  Captain 
Marc  Beaudoin 
greets  Secretary 
Gates  on  the  steps 
of  Washington  Hall. 


Nonetheless,  I  did  want  to  take  this  last  opportunity  to 
share  some  thoughts  with  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the 
Army  as  a  whole,  about  the  institution  you  will  someday 
lead — the  United  States  Army — and  how  it  can  better  pre¬ 
pare  itself,  and,  in  particular,  its  leaders,  for  a  complex  and 
uncertain  future.  No  doubt  the  Army's  challenges  are 
daunting  and  diverse — supporting  families,  caring  for 
wounded  warriors,  dealing  with  post-traumatic  stress,  do¬ 
ing  right  by  soldiers,  strengthening  the  NCO  Corps,  train¬ 
ing  and  equipping  for  the  future,  and  finding  a  way  to  pay 
for  it  all.  Today  I'd  like  to  focus  on  three  interrelated  issues: 

■  The  future  of  conflict  and  the  implications  for  the 
Army. 

■  How  best  to  institutionalize  the  diverse  capabilities 
that  will  be  required. 

■  The  kinds  of  officers  the  Army  will  need  for  the  21st 
century,  and  how  the  service  must  change  to  retain 
and  empower  those  leaders. 

When  you  receive  your  commission  and  walk  off  the  pa¬ 
rade  field  for  the  last  time,  you  will  join  an  Army  that, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  America's  military,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  transformed  by  war.  The  change  has  been  wrench¬ 
ing  for  a  service  that  a  decade  ago  was  essentially  a  garri¬ 
son  army,  a  smaller  version  of  the  Cold  War  force  that 
faced  down  the  Soviets  in  Europe  and  routed  Saddam's  di- 


Robert  M.  Gates  has  been  Secretary  of  Defense  since  December 
2006.  He  has  also  served  as  president  of  Texas  A&M  Univer¬ 
sity  and  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  history  from  Indiana  University  and  a  doctorate  in 
Russian  and  Soviet  history  from  Georgetown  University.  This 
article  is  a  transcript  of  his  speech  to  the  cadets  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  on  February  25. 


visions  from  Kuwait — a  force  mainly  organized,  trained 
and  equipped  to  defeat  another  large  modern  army. 

The  Army's  ability  to  learn  and  adapt  in  recent  years  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  pull  Iraq  back  from  the  brink  of  chaos  in  2007 
and,  over  the  past  year,  to  roll  back  the  Taliban  from  their 
strongholds  in  Afghanistan.  As  one  of  your  former  profes¬ 
sors  from  the  SOSH  department,  now  the  Army's  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  GEN  Pete  Chiarelli,  once  said,  it  is  important 
that  the  hard-fought  lessons  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are 
not  merely  "observed"  but  truly  "learned" — incorporated 
into  the  service's  DNA  and  institutional  memory. 

Which  leads  to  the  first  major  challenge  I  see 
facing  the  Army:  How  will  it  structure  it¬ 
self — how  will  it  train  and  equip — for  the  ex¬ 
traordinarily  diverse  range  of  missions  it  will 
face  in  the  future?  There  has  been  an  over¬ 
whelming  tendency  of  our  defense  bureaucracy  to  focus 
on  preparing  for  future  high-end  conflicts — priorities  often 
based,  ironically,  on  what  transpired  in  the  last  century — 
as  opposed  to  the  messy  fights  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
But  without  succumbing  to  what  I  once  called  "next-war- 
itis,"  I  do  think  it  important  to  think  about  what  the  Army 
will  look  like  and  must  be  able  to  do  after  large  U.S.  com¬ 
bat  units  are  substantially  drawn  down  in  Afghanistan — 
and  what  that  means  for  young  leaders  entering  the  force. 

We  can't  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  the  future  of 
warfare  will  hold,  but  we  do  know  it  will  be  exceedingly 
complex,  unpredictable  and — as  they  say  in  the  staff  col¬ 
leges — "unstructured."  Just  think  about  the  range  of  secu¬ 
rity  challenges  we  face  right  now  beyond  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan:  terrorism  and  terrorists  in  search  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  Iran,  North  Korea,  military  moderniza¬ 
tion  programs  in  Russia  and  China,  failed  and  failing  states, 
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revolution  in  the  Middle  East,  cyber,  piracy,  proliferation, 
natural  and  man-made  disasters,  and  more.  And  I  must  tell 
you,  when  it  comes  to  predicting  the  nature  and  location  of 
our  next  military  engagements,  since  Vietnam,  our  record 
has  been  perfect.  We  have  never  once  gotten  it  right,  from 
the  Mayaguez  to  Grenada,  Panama,  Somalia,  the  Balkans, 
Haiti,  Kuwait,  Iraq  and  more — we  had  no  idea  a  year  be¬ 
fore  any  of  these  missions  that  we  would  be  so  engaged. 

The  need  for  heavy  armor  and  firepower  to  survive,  close 
with  and  destroy  the  enemy  will  always  be  there,  as  veterans 
of  Sadr  City  and  Fallujah  can  no  doubt  attest.  And  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the  drawdown  in  Iraq  is  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
duct  the  kind  of  full  spectrum  training — including  mecha¬ 
nized  combined  arms  exercises — that  was  neglected  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  current  wars.  Looking  ahead,  though,  in 
the  competition  for  tight  defense  dollars  within  and  between 
the  services,  the  Army  also  must  confront  the  reality  that  the 
most  plausible,  high-end  scenarios  for  the  U.S.  military  are 
primarily  naval  and  air  engagements — whether  in  Asia,  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  elsewhere.  The  strategic  rationale  for  swift- 
moving  expeditionary  forces,  be  they  Army  or  Marines,  air¬ 
borne  infantry  or  special  operations,  is  self-evident  given  the 
likelihood  of  counterterrorism,  rapid  reaction,  disaster  re¬ 
sponse,  or  stability  or  security  force  assistance  missions.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  any  future  defense  secretary  who  advises  the 
President  to  again  send  a  big  American  land  army  into  Asia 
or  into  the  Middle  East  or  Africa  should  "have  his  head  ex¬ 
amined,"  as  GEN  MacArthur  so  delicately  put  it. 

By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  Army  will — 
or  should — turn  into  a  Victorian  nation-building  constabu¬ 
lary — designed  to  chase  guerrillas,  build  schools  or  sip  tea. 
But  as  the  prospects  for  another  head-on  clash  of  large 
mechanized  land  armies  seem  less  likely,  the  Army  will  be 
increasingly  challenged  to  justify  the  number,  size  and  cost 
of  its  heavy  formations  to  those  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  on  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  who 
ultimately  make  policy  and  set  budgets. 

What  we  can  expect  in  the  future  is  that  potential  adver¬ 
saries — be  they  terrorists,  insurgents,  militia  groups,  rogue 
states  or  emerging  powers — will  seek  to  frustrate  Amer¬ 
ica's  traditional  advantages,  in  particular  our  ability  to 
shoot,  move  and  communicate  with  speed  and  precision. 
From  the  look  of  things,  the  Army  will  not  repeat  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past,  when  irregular  warfare  was  shunted  to 
the  side  after  Vietnam.  The  odds  of  repeating  another 
Afghanistan  or  Iraq — invading,  pacifying  and  administer¬ 
ing  a  large  third-world  country — may  be  low.  But  in  what 
GEN  Casey  has  called  "an  era  of  persistent  conflict,"  those 
unconventional  capabilities  will  still  be  needed  at  various 
levels  and  in  various  locations,  most  critically  to  prevent 
festering  problems  from  growing  into  full-blown  crises 
which  require  costly — and  controversial — large-scale 
American  military  intervention. 

A  second  challenge  that  I  believe  faces  today's  and  tomor¬ 
row's  Army — your  Army — is  whether  and  how  the  Army 
can  adapt  its  practices  and  culture  to  these  strategic  realities. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  our 


soldiers  and  junior-  and  mid-level  leaders  downrange  have 
been  adjusting  and  improvising  to  the  complex  and  evolv¬ 
ing  challenges  on  the  ground — in  many  cases  using  the  In¬ 
ternet,  especially  tools  of  social  media,  to  share  tactical 
lessons  learned  in  real  time  with  their  colleagues  at  the  front 
or  preparing  to  deploy  back  here  in  the  United  States. 

As  one  would  expect,  it  took  some  time  for  the  bureau¬ 
cracies  here  at  home — an  Army  and  a  Defense  Department 
structured  primarily  to  prepare  for  war,  not  to  wage  war — 
to  respond  with  remotely  similar  agility.  But  with  inspired 
leadership  and  creative  thinking,  the  progress  has  been 
real.  For  example,  the  doctrine  for  the  new  advise-and-as- 
sist  brigades  was  developed  and  fielded  in  a  couple  of 
months,  and  over  the  past  two  years  these  reconfigured 
units  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  successful  transition  to 
full  Iraqi  security  responsibility. 

But  the  important  question,  then,  is:  How  can  the  Army 
prepare,  train  and  retain  officers  with  the  necessary  multi¬ 
faceted  experience  to  take  on  a  broad  range  of  missions 
and  roles,  where  there  is  not  one,  but  many  doctrines  in 
play,  often  simultaneously?  For  example,  given  the  ongo¬ 
ing  and  prospective  requirements  to  train,  equip  and  ad¬ 
vise  foreign  armies  and  police,  how  do  we  institutionalize 
security  force  assistance  into  the  Army's  regular  force 
structure  and  make  the  related  experience  and  skill  set  a 
career-enhancing  pursuit? 

Ihope  you  take  some  instruction  and  inspiration  from 
the  career  of  Russell  Volckmann,  class  of  1934.  At  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Volckmann  was  serving  as 
a  full-time  embed  in  the  Philippine  army.  After  the 
Japanese  invasion,  Volckmann  fought  alongside  his 
Philippine  unit,  and  rather  than  surrender,  he  disappeared 
into  the  jungles  and  raised  a  guerrilla  army  of  more  than 
22,000  men  that  fought  the  Japanese  for  the  next  three 
years.  When  the  Japanese  commander  finally  decided  to 
surrender,  he  made  the  initial  overtures  not  to  GEN  | 
MacArthur,  but  to  Volckmann,  who  went  on  after  the  war 
to  help  create  the  Green  Berets.  My  point:  If  you  chart  a 
different  path,  there's  no  telling  the  impact  you  could 
have — on  the  Army  and  on  history. 

Indeed,  the  Army  has  always  needed  entrepreneurial 
leaders  with  a  broad  perspective  and  a  diverse  range  of 
skills.  As  President  Kennedy  put  it,  speaking  on  these  , 
grounds  half  a  century  ago,  "your  military  responsibilities 
will  require  a  versatility  and  an  adaptability  never  before  ! 
required  in  war  or  in  peace."  And  for  an  era  of  full  spec¬ 
trum  conflict,  when  we  confront  security  dilemmas  that 
Kennedy  called  "new  in  intensity,  ancient  in  origin," 
America  can  succeed  only  with  leaders  who  are  them¬ 
selves  full  spectrum  in  their  thinking.  The  military  will  not 
be  able  to  train  or  educate  you  to  have  all  the  right  an¬ 
swers — as  you  might  find  in  a  manual — but  you  should 
look  for  those  experiences  and  pursuits  in  your  career  that 
will  help  you  at  least  ask  the  right  questions. 

Maxwell  Taylor,  class  of  '22,  was  an  Asia  foreign  area 
specialist  in  the  1930s  before  becoming  the  famed  com- 
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mander  of  the  101st  Airborne,  superintendent  of  West 
Point,  and  later  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  He  once  observed  of  his  fellow  Academy 
grads  that  "the  goats  of  my  acquaintance  who  have 
leapfrogged  their  classmates  are  men  who  continue  their 
intellectual  growth  after  graduation." 

So,  in  addition  to  the  essential  troop  command  and  staff 
assignments,  you  should  look  for  opportunities  that  in  the 
past  were  off  the  beaten  path,  if  not  a  career  dead  end — 
and  the  institutional  Army  should  not  only  tolerate  but  en¬ 
courage  you  in  the  effort.  Such  opportunities  might  in¬ 
clude  further  study  at  grad  school,  teaching  at  this  or 
another  first-rate  university,  spending  time  at  a  think  tank, 
being  a  congressional  fellow,  working  in  a  different  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  or  becoming  a  foreign  area  specialist.  On 
that  last  note,  I  would  encourage  you  to  become  a  master 
of  other  languages  and  cultures,  a  priority  of  mine  since 
taking  this  post.  A  pilot  program  begun  in  2008  to  incen- 
tivize  ROTC  cadets  to  learn  foreign  languages  has  grown 
from  a  couple  dozen  participants  to  some  1,800  today. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Army  to  promote — in  every  sense 
of  the  word — these  choices  and  experiences  for  its  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  leaders — the  junior-  and  mid-grade  officers  in 
Army  ranks  who  represent  the  most  battle-tested  group  in 
its  history — more  so,  in  fact,  than  many  of  the  superiors  they 
might  report  to.  The  U.S.  military  has  always  distinguished 
itself  from  other  countries  by  the  degree  of  trust  and  respon¬ 
sibility  placed  on  its  small-unit  leaders.  But  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan — called  the  captains'  wars — have  taken  this 
trend  to  a  new  level,  where  officers  of  lower  and  lower  rank 


were  put  in  the  position  of  making  decisions  of  higher  and 
higher  degrees  of  consequence  and  complexity — officers 
now  poised  to  take  what  they've  learned  to  shape  the  insti-  I 
tution  to  which  they've  given  so  much — as  some  are  now 
doing  as  your  instructors  here  at  West  Point.  The  diversity  j 
of  experiences  and  essential  adaptability  of  this  generation 
are  crucial  to  dealing  [with]  the  complexity  of  conflict  in  this  I 
century. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  third  and  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  your  Army,  and  frankly,  my  1 
main  worry:  How  can  the  Army  break  up  the  ] 
institutional  concrete,  its  bureaucratic  rigidity 
in  its  assignments  and  promotion  processes,  I 
in  order  to  retain,  challenge,  and  inspire  its  best,  brightest, 
and  most-battled  tested  young  officers  to  lead  the  service  I 
in  the  future?  After  the  major  Afghan  troop  deployments 
end  in  2014,  how  do  we  keep  you  and  those  five  or  10  j 
years  older  than  you  in  our  Army?  This  is  something  I've  i 
discussed  many  times  with  the  current  service  leadership 
and  with  GEN  Dempsey,  the  TRADOC  commander,  before 
recommending  him  to  the  President  as  the  next  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  context  for  this  discussion  is  that  the  institutional 
Army,  for  the  better  part  of  the  past  decade,  has  under¬ 
standably  and  appropriately  been  consumed  by  "force 
generation" — manning  units  for  deployment  to  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  in  response  to  the  orders  of  America's  civilian 
leadership.  I  will  never  forget  one  of  my  first  decisions 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  early  2007,  which  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  Army  combat  tours  from  12  to  15 
months,  including  units  that  had  spent 
less  than  a  year  at  home.  This  was  per¬ 
haps  my  most  difficult  decision  over 
the  past  four  years  because  I  knew  the 
hardship  this  would  place  on  those 
who  had  already  borne  so  much  for 
this  country.  But  the  alternative  was  a 
disaster  for  our  country  and  for  Iraq. 
And  the  Army  did  as  ordered  and 
much  more.  One  result  is  that  you  will 
be  joining  a  force  that  has  been  deci¬ 
sively  engaged  for  nearly  a  decade. 
And  while  it  is  resilient,  it  is  also 
stressed  and  tired. 

The  effect  of  the  Army's  necessary 
focus  on  preparing  and  manning  units 
for  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  has  provided  i 
younger  officers,  especially  those  in  1 
high-demand  combat  and  support 
specialties,  little  opportunity  to  do  I 
more  than  catch  their  breath  and  then 
get  ready  for  the  next  deployment. 
And  on  top  of  the  repeat  deployments, 
there  is  the  garrison  mind-set  and  per¬ 
sonnel  bureaucracy  that  awaits  them 
back  home — often  cited  as  primary 


LTG  David  H.  Huntoon  Jr.,  57th  superintendent  of  West  Point,  explains  the 
mural  in  the  Cadet  Mess  Hall  to  Secretary  Gates  during  his  February  visit. 
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factors  causing  promising  officers  to  leave  the  Army  just  as 
they  are  best  positioned  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  in¬ 
stitution. 


onsider  that,  in  theater,  junior  leaders  are  given 
I  extraordinary  opportunities  to  be  innovative,  take 
risks,  and  be  responsible  and  recognized  for  the 
.consequences.  The  opposite  is  too  often  true  in 
1  the  rear-echelon  headquarters  and  Stateside  bu¬ 
reaucracies  in  which  so  many  of  our  mid-level  officers  are 
warehoused.  Men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  lives,  who  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  scores  or  hundreds  of  troops,  or  millions  of  dollars  in  as¬ 
sistance,  or  engaging  in  reconciling  warring  tribes — they 
may  find  themselves  in  a  “cube"  all  day  reformatting  Pow¬ 
erPoint  slides,  preparing  quarterly  training  briefs  or  as¬ 
signed  an  ever-expanding  array  of  clerical  duties.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  terrify  me. 

Furthermore,  the  creation  and  increasing  number  of  au¬ 
tonomous  brigade  combat  teams,  the  substantive  growth 
of  other  agencies,  headquarters  and  support  bureaucracies, 
and  simply  meeting  the  needs  of  a  bigger  Army  at  war 
have  created  a  voracious  demand  for  mid-level  staff  offi¬ 
cers.  The  result  of  meeting  these  shortfalls  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  automatic  promotion  for  elevation  to  major  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel. 


You  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity — not  just  to 


protect  the  lives  of  your  fellow  soldiers ,  hut  for  missions 


and  decisions  that  may  change  the  course  of  history.  You 


will  be  challenged  to  go  outside  your  comfort  zone  and 


take  a  risk  in  every  sense  of  the  word — to  expand  what 


you  thought  you  were  capable  of  doing  when  it  comes  to 


leadership,  friendship,  responsibility,  agility,  selflessness 


and,  above  all,  courage. 


A  few  years  ago  a  brigade  commander  in  Baghdad — 
COL,  now  BG,  J.B.  Burton — wrote  a  memo  reflecting  on 
the  feedback  he  was  getting  from  some  of  his  officers  about 
the  factors  that  influenced  them  to  stay  in  or  leave.  They 
talked  about  finding  respite  from  the  deployment  tread¬ 
mill,  getting  an  opportunity  to  start  or  reacquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  their  families,  to  develop  themselves  intellectu¬ 
ally  through  graduate  education  or  other  nonconventional 
assignments.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  was  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  system  was  “numb  to  individual  performance  and 
[had]  begun  to  see  every  officer  as  equal." 


One  thing  1  have  learned  from  decades  of  leading  large 
public  organizations  is  that  it  is  important  to  really  focus  on 
the  top  20  percent  of  your  people  and,  though  it  may  be  po¬ 
litically  incorrect  to  say  so,  the  bottom  20  percent  as  well 
— the  former  to  elevate  and  give  more  responsibility  and 
opportunity,  the  latter  to  transition  out,  albeit  with  consid¬ 
eration  and  respect  for  the  service  they  have  rendered.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  risks  frustrating,  demoralizing  and  ultimately 
losing  the  leaders  we  will  most  need  for  the  future. 

The  promotion  rates  have  started  to  decrease  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  decrease  further  as  overseas  deploy¬ 
ments  wind  down.  I've  tried  to  do  my  small  part  to  alleviate 
this  situation  by  ordering  the  military  to  pare  down  the  size 
and  number  of  its  headquarters  along  with  reducing  the 
number  of  generals  and  admirals  by  nearly  100 — and  twice 
as  many  civilian  executives.  One  hoped-for  effect  of  these 
reforms  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  personal  staff  and  sup¬ 
port  positions,  and  in  turn  alleviate  somewhat  the  demand 
on  the  military  services  to  produce  the  field-grade  officers  to 
fill  those  billets.  This  is  an  effort  I've  encouraged  the  services 
to  continue,  including  the  Army,  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  more  merit-based,  more  individualized  approach  to 
officer  evaluations  could  also  do  much  to  combat  the  risk- 
averse,  zero-defect  culture  that  can  take  over  any  large,  hi¬ 
erarchical  organization,  one  that  too  often  incentivizes  offi¬ 
cers  to  keep  their  head  down,  avoid  making  waves  or 

disagree  with  superiors.  The  Army 
has  been  fortunate  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory  to  have  officers  who,  at  critical 
times,  exercise  respectful,  principled 
dissent — men  like  GEN  George  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  rose  to  high  rank  and 
greatness  even  as  he  told  blunt  truths 
to  superiors  ranging  from  Black  Jack 
Pershing  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
But,  no  doubt,  that  takes  courage  and 
entails  real  risk,  especially  given  the 
current  system.  In  an  article  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Review  following  his  tenure  as 
a  corps  commander  in  Iraq,  GEN 
Chiarelli  suggested  that,  while  the 
opinions  of  an  officer's  superiors 
should  hold  the  most  sway,  it's  time 
that  the  Army's  officer  evaluations 
also  consider  input  from  peers  and, 
yes,  subordinates — in  my  view,  the 
people  hardest  to  fool  by  posturing,  B.S.  and  flattery.  And 
as  two  Iraq  veterans,  then-Lieutenant  Colonels  John  Nagl 
and  Paul  Yingling,  wrote  in  a  professional  journal  some 
years  ago,  “the  best  way  to  change  the  organizational  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Army  is  to  change  the  pathways  for  profes¬ 
sional  advancement  within  the  officer  corps.  The  Army 
will  become  more  adaptive  only  when  being  adaptive  of¬ 
fers  the  surest  path  to  promotion." 

Several  years  ago,  it  caused  something  of  a  stir  when  we 
brought  GEN  Petraeus  back  from  Iraq  to  chair  a  promotion 
board,  to  make  sure  that  those  colonels  who  had  distin- 
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More  than  4,000  cadets  greeted  Secretary 
Gates  at  lunch  in  Washington  Hall.  He  told 
them  they  must  continue  changing  Army 
culture  to  ensure  the  service  can  meet  the 
challenges  facing  America.  “If  you  chart  a 
different  path,” he  told  them,  “there’s  no 
telling  the  impact  you  could  have." 


real  challenges  facing  the  Army  and 
discussed  some  of  the  frustrations  ex¬ 
perienced  by  bright  young  leaders 
working  in  any  large  bureaucracy.  But  I 
would  like  to  close  by  telling  you  why  I 
believe  you  made  the  right  choice,  and 
indeed  are  fortunate,  to  have  chosen 
this  path.  Because  beyond  the  hard¬ 
ship,  heartbreak  and  the  sacrifice — and 
they  are  very  real — there  is  another  side 
to  military  service.  You  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity — 
not  just  to  protect  the  lives  of  your  fellow  soldiers,  but  for 
missions  and  decisions  that  may  change  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory.  You  will  be  challenged  to  go  outside  your  comfort  zone 
and  take  a  risk  in  every  sense  of  the  word — to  expand  what 
you  thought  you  were  capable  of  doing  when  it  comes  to 
leadership,  friendship,  responsibility,  agility,  selflessness 
and,  above  all,  courage.  And  you  will  be  doing  all  of  this  at 
an  age  when  many  of  your  peers  are  reading  spreadsheets 
and  making  photocopies. 


guished  themselves  in  war — including  those  who  advised 
Iraqi  and  Afghan  forces — got  due  consideration  for  eleva¬ 
tion  to  brigadier  general.  And,  since  then,  due  to  statutory 
changes  and  cultural  shifts,  officers  who  don't  have 
cookie-cutter  backgrounds,  who  may  not  have  punched  all 
the  traditional  tickets,  have  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
reach  higher  rank.  But  the  tendency  of  any  big  bureaucracy 
is  to  revert  to  business  as  usual  at  the  first  opportunity — 
and  for  the  military,  that  opportunity  is,  if  not  peacetime, 
then  the  unwinding  of  sustained  combat. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  suggestions  and  ideas  put 
on  the  table  in  various  venues  and  publications  to  give  of¬ 
ficers — after  their  initial  platoon-,  company-  or  battalion- 
level  tours — greater  voice  in  their  assignments  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  develop  themselves  personally  and  professionally  in 
a  way  that  enhances  their  career  and  promotion  prospects. 
For  example,  instead  of  being  assigned  to  new  positions 
every  two  or  three  years,  officers  would  be  able  to  apply 
for  job  openings  in  a  competitive  system  more  akin  to 
what  happens  in  large  organizations  in  the  private  sector. 
The  former  commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Afghanistan,  LTG 
David  Barno,  class  of  '76,  has  written  that  "in  a  smaller 
professional  force  competing  for  talent  with  the  Googles  of 
the  world,"  reforming  this  system  is  a  "must-do"  for  the 
Army  to  keep  its  best  and  brightest  leaders. 

Having  said  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  the 
United  States  Army.  It's  not  Apple.  It's  not  General  Electric. 
And  it's  not  the  Red  Cross.  Taking  that  oath  and  accepting 
that  commission  means  doing  what  you  are  told  and  going 
where  you  are  needed.  And,  as  [a]  practical  matter,  one  can¬ 
not  manage  tens  of  thousands  of  officers  based  on  "What 
color  is  your  parachute?"  But,  just  as  the  Army  has  reset 
and  reformed  itself  when  it  comes  to  doctrine,  equipment 
and  training,  it  must  use  the  eventual  slackening  of  over¬ 
seas  deployments  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  institu¬ 
tional  and  bureaucratic  constipation  of  Big  Army  and  re¬ 
think  the  way  it  deals  with  the  outstanding  young  leaders 
in  its  lower  and  middle  ranks. 

I  have  spent  the  last  few  minutes  addressing  some  of  the 


One  of  my  favorite  quotes  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  era  is  from  a  letter  Abigail  Adams  wrote  to 
her  son,  John  Quincy  Adams.  She  wrote  him, 
"These  are  times  in  which  a  genius  would  wish 
to  live.  It  is  not  in  the  still  calm  of  life  or  [in]  the 
repose  of  a  pacific  station  that  great  characters  are  formed. 
...  Great  necessities  call  out  great  virtues." 

I  typically  use  that  quote  in  commencement  addresses 
encouraging  public  service  at  civilian  universities,  but 
those  words  apply  most  of  all  to  you,  on  whose  brave  and 
broad  young  shoulders  this  era's  "great  necessities"  will  be 
borne.  Each  of  you — with  your  talents,  your  intelligence, 
your  record  of  accomplishments — could  have  chosen 
something  easier  or  safer  and,  of  course,  better  paid.  But 
you  took  on  the  mantle  of  duty,  honor  and  country;  you 
passed  down  the  Long  Gray  Line  of  men  and  women  who 
have  walked  these  halls  and  strode  these  grounds  before 
you — more  than  80  of  whom  have  fallen  in  battle  since 
9/11.  For  that,  you  have  the  profound  gratitude  and  eter¬ 
nal  admiration  of  the  American  people. 

As  some  of  you  have  heard  me  say  before,  you  need  to 
know  that  I  feel  personally  responsible  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you,  as  if  you  were  my  own  sons  and  daughters;  for 
as  long  as  I  am  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  will  remain  true. 
My  only  prayer  is  that  you  serve  with  honor  and  return 
home  safely.  I  personally  thank  you  for  your  service  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  bid  you  farewell  and  ask  God  to 
bless  every  one  of  you.  ^ 
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Construction  on  the  Installation  Management  Command  (IMCOM)  campus  at  Joint  Base  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas,  is  slated  for  completion  this  summer.  Several  of  the  buildings  should  achieve  the  U.S. 
Green  Building  Council’s  Leadership  in  Energy  and  Environmental  Design  (LEED)  gold  certification. 


When  the  Army  goes  green,  the  country  could  really  go  green/' 
columnist  Thomas  Friedman  wrote  in  an  April  2007  article  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  This  statement  underscores  the  influ¬ 
ential  position  the  Army  holds  in  our  nation.  Because  of  the  Army's  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  resources,  leadership  and  training  capacity,  we  can  effect 
great  changes  in  our  own  institution  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
it,  and  these  changes  can  influence  the  larger  culture  of  our  country.  As 
codified  in  the  2004  Army  Strategy  for  the  Environment ,  the  Army  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  ambitious  cultural  change — going  beyond  green — and  has 
done  so  for  the  sake  of  the  country  that  we  are  sworn  to  defend. 
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By  LTG  Rick  Lynch 


Ipiracl 


The  Army  does  not  tend  to  use  the 
expression  "going  green/'  but  instead 
talks  about  sustainability.  Talking  in 
terms  of  sustainability  widens  the  focus 
to  include  all  of  the  resources  we  need 
to  accomplish  our  mission  not  only  to¬ 
day,  but  also  in  the  future.  Recognizing 
and  managing  all  the  resources  is  es¬ 
sential  to  achieving  sustainability  and 
to  mission  success.  As  an  Army  and  as 
individuals,  we  have  to  look  beyond  to¬ 
day  and  account  for  all  the  inputs  and 
costs  over  time  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
balance  and  systemic  thinking  that  will 
enable  us  to  succeed  in  the  future. 

The  Installation  Management  com¬ 
munity's  (IMC)  mission  is  to  provide 
soldiers,  civilians  and  their  families  a 
quality  of  life  commensurate  with  the 
quality  of  their  service.  We  provide  standardized,  effective 
and  efficient  services,  facilities  and  infrastructure  that  are 
force  multipliers  in  supported  organizations'  mission  ac¬ 
complishment  and  that  materially  enhance  soldier,  civilian 
and  family  well-being  and  readiness. 

Carrying  out  our  mission  requires  a  great  amount  of  re- 


Fort  Campbell,  Ky., 
opened  the  Army’s 
first  two  net-zero 
energy  homes  to 
families  in  October 
2010.  Each  is  de¬ 
signed  to  produce 
as  much  energy  as 
it  uses,  mainly 
through  34  solar 
panels  on  the 
southern  side  of 
the  roof.  The  panels 
collect  enough  en¬ 
ergy  to  run  every 
device  in  the  house 
and  send  excess  to 
the  grid. 


The  world’s  largest  inland  desalination  plant,  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  produces 
fresh  water  from  unusable  brackish  water.  A  joint  project  of  El  Paso  Water  Utili¬ 
ties  and  Fort  Bliss,  the  plant  can  produce  27.5  million  gallons  of  potable  water 
a  day  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  installation  and  surrounding  communities. 


sources:  land,  energy  and  water  for  training,  working  and 
living;  a  healthy  environment;  man-made  supplies;  finan¬ 
cial  resources;  a  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  workforce 
to  develop  and  run  the  installations;  and  strong,  coopera¬ 
tive  relationships  with  our  neighbors  inside  and  outside 
the  fence  line. 
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The  Fort  Bliss  de¬ 
salinization  plant, 
the  largest  project 
of  its  kind  between 
DoD  and  a  local 
community,  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  ensuring  that 
both  the  installation 
and  the  city  of  El 
Paso  have  suffi¬ 
cient  water  for 
growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  for  50 
years  and  beyond. 
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The  Army  Sustainability  Campaign  Plan  (ASCP),  issued 
in  May  2010,  directs  the  Installation  Management  Com¬ 
mand  (IMCOM)  to  incorporate  sustainability  into  installa¬ 
tion  strategic  plans  and  other  installation  plans  as  they  are 
updated.  Achieving  this  task  of  integrating  sustainability 
into  the  Installation  Management  community's  day-to-day 
activities  requires  that  we  all  plan  and  operate  not  only 
with  natural  resources  in  mind,  but  with  fiscal  and  human 
resources  in  mind  as  well. 

Energy  and  Water  Sustainability 

The  Army  depends  on  a  reliable,  safe,  cost-effective  sup¬ 
ply  of  energy  to  accomplish  its  mission  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  quality  of  life  for  soldiers,  civilians  and  fami¬ 
lies  on  installations  worldwide.  To  the  extent  that  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  energy  and  water  lay  outside 
the  Army's  control,  the  ability  to  accomplish  our  mission  is 
open  to  risk.  Because  of  this,  we  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  efficient  use  of  these  resources,  among  all  the  natural 
resources  that  must  be  accounted  for  in  sustainable  instal¬ 
lation  management. 

Based  on  the  ASCP,  the  Army  Energy  Security  Implementa¬ 
tion  Strategy  (January  2009),  and  other  federal  and  Army 
drivers,  the  Installation  Management  Campaign  Plan 
(IMCP),  just  updated  in  the  third  version,  charts  the  way 
ahead  in  energy  and  water  security  and  efficiency  through 
2017.  Specifically,  the  IMCP's  sixth  line  of  effort  directs  in¬ 
stallations  to  reduce  energy  and  water  consumption,  in¬ 
crease  energy  and  water  efficiency,  develop  and  install 
new  technologies  to  supply  and  access  water  and  energy, 
and  reduce  the  carbon  boot  print  on  the  environment. 

The  IMC  recently  published  three  portfolios  on  energy, 
water  and  environment,  which  outline  in  greater  detail 
how  installations  will  meet  and  are  meeting  the  intent  of 

LTG  Rick  Lynch  is  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Installa¬ 
tion  Management  Command,  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Installation  Management. 


the  sixth  line  of  effort.  We  are  implementing  the  Army  Me¬ 
tering  Program,  installing  advanced  utility  meters  on  new 
and  existing  buildings.  When  installation  is  complete,  by 
2016,  approximately  6,700  facilities  at  more  than  480  sites 
worldwide  will  be  able  to  track  and  trend  energy  and  wa¬ 
ter  consumption,  detect  and  repair  water  leaks,  make  bet¬ 
ter  decisions  in  energy  and  water  use,  and  provide  base¬ 
line  data  for  new  energy  and  water  projects. 

All  new  military  construction  and  major  renovation  pro¬ 
jects  programmed  from  fiscal  year  2008  forward  are  required 
to  meet  the  U.S.  Green  Building  Council's  Leadership  in  En¬ 
ergy  and  Environmental  Design  (LEED)  performance  rating 
of  silver  or  higher.  By  using  the  LEED  guidelines,  these  pro¬ 
jects  can  incorporate  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective 
energy  and  water  technologies,  along  with  meeting  other 
sustainable  design  criteria,  thus  potentially  reducing  con¬ 
sumption  and  long-term  operating  costs.  To  date,  25  projects 
have  been  certified  by  the  Green  Building  Certification  Insti¬ 
tute,  including  seven  that  exceeded  the  silver  standard  to 
earn  gold  certification  and  one,  a  neighborhood  center  on 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  which  earned  the  highest  rating  of  plat¬ 
inum. 

Similarly,  through  Sustainment,  Restoration  and  Mod¬ 
ernization-funded  projects,  we  are  incorporating  a  range  of 
energy-  and  water-saving  technologies  into  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  including  energy-  and  water-management  control  sys¬ 
tems,  motion  sensors,  light-emitting  diodes  and  other 
lighting  improvements,  upgraded  HVAC  systems,  ultra- 
low-flow  toilets,  and  weather-sensitive  irrigation  systems. 
We  are  also  putting  greater  emphasis  on  sustainable  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  focusing  on  efficient  water,  energy 
and  waste  management;  sustainable  purchasing;  and 
healthy  environments. 

Outside  our  gates,  we  are  expecting  partners  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  of  our  most  ambitious  projects.  By  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  alternative  contracting  mechanisms,  we  can  engage 
public  and  private  partners  to  provide  new  technologies 
and  sustained  support  without  installations  having  to  bear 
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El  Paso  Water  Utilities 


When  it's  cold.  When  it's  hot.  When  it's  hostile  outside.  That’s  when  HDT  shelters 
prove  their  worth.  With  superior  engineering  and  extraordinary  energy  efficiency,  these 
expeditionary  systems  use  advanced  technology  like  thermal  liners,  ultra-efficient  ECUs, 
BOS  power  distribution  and  a  Shade  Fly  capable  of  shielding  them  from  the  elements  to 
do  more  with  less.  All  so  you  can  focus  on  accomplishing  your  mission,  not  on  fueling  it. 


HDT 


large  initial  costs.  Fort  Carson's  12-acre  solar  power  array 
(Colo.),  Fort  Detrick's  central  utility  plant  (Md.),  Fort  Knox's 
methane  gas  project  (Ky.),  and  Fort  Bliss'  water  desalination 
plant  (Texas)  are  just  a  few  of  the  projects  made  possible 
through  these  partnerships. 

In  February,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Instal¬ 
lations,  Energy  and  Environment  (ASA[IE&E])  launched  the 
Army  Net  Zero  initiative  for  energy,  water  and  waste  man¬ 
agement.  A  net-zero  installation's  use  and  production  of  re¬ 
sources  balance  out  so  that  in  the  end,  we  do  not  overcon¬ 
sume  or  create  excess  waste.  For  the  first  phase  of  the 
initiative,  the  ASA  (IE&E)  is  asking  commanders  to  nomi¬ 
nate  their  installations  to  become  net-zero  energy,  net-zero 
water  or  net-zero  waste  by  2020.  Five  will  be  selected  in 
each  category,  with  one  triple  winner.  Several  installations 
already  have  net-zero  projects,  such  as  Fort  Irwin's  net-zero 
energy  ammunition  storage  facility  (Calif.)  and  Fort  Camp¬ 
bell's  net-zero  energy  housing  (Ky.).  The  Army  Net  Zero  ini¬ 
tiative  will  enable  installations  to  expand  on  and  integrate 
their  existing  efforts  to  manage  resources  sustainably. 

Fiscal  Sustainability 

As  the  national  debt  reaches  unprecedented  levels,  the 
headlines  remind  us  daily  that  we  are  all  in  for  some  belt 
tightening.  That  may  be  difficult  to  contemplate  for  some, 
but  for  the  systems  thinker,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  spur  the 
development  of  a  cost-culture  environment  in  which  true 
life-cycle  costs  and  returns  on  investment  are  considered, 
not  just  the  purchase  price  today. 

Given  the  extent  to  which  IMC  uses  contracts  to  supply 
services  and  provide  infrastructure,  a  critical  step  we  have 
taken  toward  fiscal  sustainability  is  the  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  comprehensive  contract-management  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Services  and  Infrastructure  Enterprise  Contract 
Management  Program  (SIECMP)  gives  garrison  and  head¬ 
quarters  leadership  full  visibility  of 
contracts,  allowing  them  to  make  better 
informed  decisions  on  outsourced  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Under  this  program,  leaders 
and  decision  makers  can  use  enterprise 
sourcing  and  other  tools  to  maximize 
efficiencies  and  perform  self-checks 
through  regularly  scheduled  contract 
planning  and  review  boards.  Imple¬ 
mented  in  2009,  SIECMP  showed  posi¬ 
tive  results  in  its  first  year.  Garrisons 


conducted  five  contract  review  boards  and  identified  cost 
savings  and  cost  avoidance  of  approximately  $50  million. 

We  also  continue  to  use  enterprise-  and  command-level 
information  technology,  such  as  General  Fund  Enterprise 
Business  System  and  IMCOM  Online,  for  integrated,  con¬ 
sistent,  timely,  accurate  data  on  which  to  base  resourcing 
decisions.  We  also  are  providing  and  supporting  profes¬ 
sional  development  opportunities  that  enable  leaders  and 
the  workforce  to  make  the  most  of  the  tools  and  informa¬ 
tion  at  their  disposal. 

As  we  pursue  fiscal  sustainability,  we  are  changing  not 
only  how  we  do  business,  but  also  how  we  are  structured. 
Based  on  an  organizational  review  this  past  year,  in  2011 
we  will  reduce  the  number  of  IMCOM  regions  from  six  to 
four;  integrate  the  Family  and  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Command  into  IMCOM  headquarters  in  2011;  and 
streamline  services  to  eliminate  redundant  programs. 
These  changes  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  capabilities 
endure  and  that  we  will  have  the  resources  we  need  to  . 
support  soldiers  and  families  today  and  tomorrow. 

Human  Capital  Sustainability 

Human  capital  is  the  Army's  most  important  resource.  : 
The  Army  moves  forward  on  any  front,  including  an  enter¬ 
prise-wide  change  to  a  sustainability  mind-set,  only  through 
the  efforts  of  a  knowledgeable,  dedicated  workforce.  At  IMC,  : 
we  are  building  a  culture  of  sustainability  one  person  at  a  :: 
time.  Each  of  us  bears  responsibility  for  our  individual  use  of  ; 
resources — for  example,  whether  or  not  we  turn  off  our  com-  j 
puter  monitors  at  night  or  limit  our  printing.  Each  of  us  has  : 
the  capacity  to  exert  much  more  influence,  however.  We  all 
must  become  leaders  in  this  effort.  Essential  to  this  are  up¬ 
dated  training  programs  that  move  the  workforce  beyond 
just  compliance  to  being  self-motivated,  adaptable  agents  of  . 
change. 


Alicia  Archibald,  sustainability  planner  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  facilitates  personal 
sustainability  sessions  at  the  2010  South¬ 
ern  Colorado  Sustainability  Conference  & 
Expo  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  con¬ 
ference  focused  on  the  concept  that  a 
healthy  environment  sustains  families, 
healthy  families  sustain  soldiers  and 
healthy  soldiers  sustain  the  mission. 
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Because  building  a  sustainability  culture  is  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process,  we  are  directing  our  resources  toward  develop¬ 
ing  leaders  at  every  level  of  the  workforce.  We  are  working 
to  get  the  right  people  in  place  across  the  organization — such 
as  energy  managers,  water  managers  and  contract  manage¬ 
ment  support  officers  at  every  installation — and  then  sup¬ 
port  their  professional  and  personal  development.  We  pro¬ 
vide  robust  talent  management  programs — including 
internships,  the  Human  Capital  Mentoring  Program,  the  IM- 
COM  Fellows  program,  the  Developmental  Assignment  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Civilian  Executive  Developmental  Assignment 
Program — to  broaden  and  deepen  functional  knowledge  and 
develop  leadership  skills.  We  also  encourage  participation  in 
programs  such  as  the  Civilian  Wellness  Program  and  the 
Comprehensive  Soldier  Fitness  Program,  both  of  which  help 
increase  overall  fitness  in  areas  beyond  professional  capacity. 
Today's  talented  workforce  will  not  be  here  tomorrow  if  we 
do  not  plan  for  and  invest  in  its  members.  The  focus  on  both 
professional  and  personal  development  helps  us  build  a 
strong  bench  and  maintain  a  growing  body  of  knowledge 
and  experience. 

The  knowledge,  experience  and  dedication  of  the  work¬ 
force  enable  IMCOM  to  do  its  part  to  sustain  the  all-volun¬ 
teer  force.  The  Installation  Management  community  plays  an 
important  role  in  delivering  on  the  Army  Family  Covenant 
promise  of  an  environment  in  which  soldiers  and  families 
can  thrive.  By  providing  improved  housing  and  facilities  and 
enhanced  quality-of-life  programs  and  services  in  line  with 
the  IMCP,  the  IMC  is  helping  soldiers,  civilians  and  families 
build  the  resilience  and  readiness  necessary  during  this  time 
of  persistent  conflict.  Some  installations,  such  as  Fort  Carson, 
have  directly  addressed  the  resilience  and  readiness  of  sol¬ 
diers,  civilians  and  families  as  part  of  their  long-term  sus¬ 
tainability  plans.  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  it  alone — we  need 
the  help  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Through  the  Army  Commu¬ 
nity  Covenant  (ACC),  the  IMC  is  reaching  beyond  our  gates 
to  build  relationships  with  the  surrounding  communities, 
who  also  want  to  provide  support  for  soldiers  and  families. 
Since  the  ACC's  launch  in  April  2008,  communities  in  49 
states,  three  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
conducted  more  than  530  covenant  signing  ceremonies, 
pledging  to  find  ways  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  sol¬ 
diers  and  families. 

Installation  Strategic  and  Sustainability  Planning 

All  of  these  considerations — the  responsible  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  efficient  use  of  fiscal  resources  and  involve¬ 
ment  of  all  stakeholders — come  together  in  the  Installation 
Strategic  and  Sustainability  Planning  (ISSP)  process, 
in  which  installations  take  a  careful  look  at  their  needs, 
challenges  and  potential,  and  develop  a  25-year  plan  that 
jenables  them  to  strategically  accomplish  their  mission 
(through  a  sustainability  lens. 

ISSP  encourages  installations  to  succeed  through  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  process,  including  collaboration  among 
garrison,  mission,  tenants  and  the  outside  communities; 
Cross-functional  teams  representing  all  installation  man- 


Luke  Johnson,  visiting  the  IMCOM  booth  in  the 
Army  Strong  Zone  at  the  Army  All-American  Bowl 
in  January  in  San  Antonio,  relays  the  message  that 
IMCOM  is  number  one  as  he  cheers  the  players. 

agement  requirements;  and  built-in  shorter-term  initiatives 
and  action  plans.  To  date,  28  installations  have  undertaken 
to  plan  a  sustainable  future  for  their  operations,  and  IM¬ 
COM  Headquarters'  G-5  Plans'  Strategic  Planning  Divi¬ 
sion  will  start  working  with  additional  installations  this 
year.  The  ISSP  Process  Implementer's  Guide  will  also  be  is¬ 
sued  this  year,  along  with  a  sustainability  command  policy 
memo  and  an  operational  order. 

Particularly  at  the  garrison  level,  IMC  has  taken  great 
strides  towards  sustainability.  We  will  achieve  sustainabil¬ 
ity,  however,  only  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  mind-set 
and  day-to-day  practices  that  optimize  the  requirements  of 
mission  excellence,  environmental  stewardship  and  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  through  community  collaboration.  Only 
through  systems  thinking  will  we  move  beyond  isolated 
projects  or  initiatives — which  carry  the  risk  of  achieving  in 
one  area  at  the  expense  of  another — to  strategic,  integrated 
planning  that  balances  benefits  and  costs  across  our  opera¬ 
tions  and  ensures  enduring  capabilities  into  the  future.  If 
the  Army  is  to  accomplish  its  mission  in  the  future,  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  provide  a  good  quality  of  life  for  soldiers 
and  families,  be  good  neighbors  to  those  outside  our  gates, 
and  leave  a  healthy  environment  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  then  we  all  have  to  commit  to  operating 
sustainably  today.  ^ 
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TO  A  HERO 


PFC  Matthew  Zajac, 

US  Army,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado  and 
his  father,  Mike,  photographed 
at  a  Fisher  House  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


HERO 


MILES 


The  Hero  Miles  program  is  grateful  to  our  generous  partners,  including: 

AirTran  Airways  *  Alaska  Airlines  *  American  Airlines  *  Continental  Airlines  *  Delta  Air  Lines 
Frontier  Airlines  *  Midwest  Airlines  *  Northwest  Airlines  *  United  Airlines  *  US  Airways 

Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org. 

V _ _ _ J 
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The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 


B  he  Army  has  collected  numerous  lessons 
learned  over  nine  years  of  persistent  con¬ 
flict  that  are  shaping  the  Army's  trans¬ 
formation  efforts  and  its  leader  and  sol¬ 
dier  development.  The  global  war  on 
terrorism  has  demonstrated  that  the 
irmy  must  continuously  assess  and  adapt  its  capa¬ 
cities  in  order  to  successfully  operate  in  challeng- 
\g  and  diverse  environments,  defeat  ever-adapting 
treat  forces,  and  effectively  partner  with  various 
>int,  interagency,  intergovernmental  and  multina- 
onal  (JIIM)  organizations.  We  can  no  longer  accept 
ansformation  efforts  that  take  years  or  decades, 
aday's  and  tomorrow's  agile  and  adaptive  threat 
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forces  continuously  change  capabilities  as  quickly  as  we 
change  our  own — in  some  cases,  more  quickly. 

Given  these  challenging  dynamics,  the  Army  has  altered 
its  conceptual  framework  to  keep  transformation  efforts  on 
pace.  The  2009  Army  Capstone  Concept  (ACC)  and  2010  Army 
Operating  Concept  (AOC)  form  the  foundation  of  a  new  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  to  address  rapidly  evolving  operational 


We  can  no  longer  accept  transformation  efforts  that  take 


years  or  decades.  Today's  and  tomonow's  agile  and 


adaptive  threat  forces  continuously  change  capabilities  as 


quickly  as  we  change  our  own — in  some  cases ,  more  quickly, 


environments,  adaptive  threats,  and  the  ambiguity,  com¬ 
plexity,  uncertainty,  and  risks  that  confront  soldiers  and 
units  now  and  into  the  future.  The  new  framework  moves 
beyond  the  "counterinsurgency  versus  major  combat  opera¬ 
tions"  debate.  It  focuses  on  our  ability  not  only  to  conduct 
combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security  within 
the  context  of  full  spectrum  operations,  but  also  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  some  or  all  of  these  missions  simultane¬ 
ously  as  an  Army  and  joint  force — as  demonstrated  over  the 
last  year  with  Operation  New  Dawn,  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom,  relief  efforts  in  Haiti,  and  our  chemical,  biological, 
radiological,  nuclear  and  high-yield  explosives  (CBRNE) 
consequence  management  response  force  missions. 


s  the  Army  continues  to  adapt  to  meet  these 
demands  as  defined  in  the  ACC  and  the 
AOC,  the  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  (MSCoE)  supports  Army  concep¬ 
tual  efforts  through  its  continuous  evalua¬ 
tion,  adaptation  and  evolution  of  the  Army 
functional  concept  (AFC)  for  protection,  the 
Inewest  of  the  warfighting  functions.  Move¬ 
ment  and  maneuver,  intelligence,  mission  command,  fires, 
and  sustainment  are  the  other  warfighting  functions.  The 
2010  protection  concept  evolved  from  conceptual  roots  that 
formed  the  doctrinal  foundation  of  Field  Manual  3-37  Pro¬ 
tection.  The  original  concept  and  doctrinal  framework  fo¬ 
cused  the  Army's  protection  requirements  on  the  soldier 
and  the  unit,  such  as  hardening  vehicles,  improving  body 
armor  and  executing  doctrinal  protection  tasks. 


The  revised  protection  concept  expands  upon  this  defen¬ 
sive,  and  sometimes  reactive,  approach  to  focus  on  both  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  proactive  measures.  It  proposes  four 
essential  components  for  effective  force  protection: 

■  Identifying,  preventing  and  mitigating  threats  to  per¬ 
sonnel  and  vital  assets. 

■  Simultaneously  synchronizing  and  integrating  multi¬ 
ple,  mutually  supporting  protection- 
related  tasks  at  multiple  locations. 

■  Making  available  JIIM  organiza¬ 
tions  to  execute  a  wide  variety  of 
protection  missions. 

■  Educating  and  developing  future 
soldiers  and  leaders  to  conduct 
protection-related  functions  dur¬ 
ing  decentralized  operations  and 
in  uncertain  environments. 

In  addition,  the  revised  protection 
concept  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
planning  for  and  expanding  our  pro¬ 
tection  priorities  to  include  protecting  joint,  coalition  and 
host-nation  partners;  civilian  populations;  equipment;  re¬ 
sources;  infrastructure;  and  cultural  landmarks  during  full 
spectrum  operations.  It  calls  for  a  more  holistic  approach 
that  focuses  on  adapting  our  force  to  better  leverage,  inte¬ 
grate  and  synchronize  JIIM  capabilities  and  better  under¬ 
stand  complex  operational  environments.  It  emphasizes 
the  need  for  soldiers,  leaders  and  organizations  to  identify, 
prevent  and  mitigate  a  wide  variety  of  threats  whose  in¬ 
tentions,  relationships,  and  tactics  are  often  complex  and 
ever  evolving.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  mutually 
supporting  and  overlapping  protection  through  all  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  level  actions.  It  better  positions  our 
forces  to  defend  and  recover  from  threat  effects  and  to 
counterattack,  neutralize  and  defeat  the  threats  them¬ 
selves. 


1 


...  the  revised  protection  concept 


emphasizes  the  importance  of  planning  for 


and  expanding  our  protection  priorities 


to  include  protecting  joint ;  coalition  and 


host-nation  partners ;  civilian 


populations;  equipment;  resources; 


MG  David  E.  Qnantock  is  the  commanding  general,  U.S. 
Army  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.  His  previous  assignment  was  deputy  commanding 
general,  Detainee  Operations/commanding  general,  Task 
Force  134  provost  marshal  general,  U.S.  Forces-Iraq,  Opera¬ 
tion  Iraqi  Freedom,  Iraq. 


infrastructure;  and  cultural  landmarks 


during  full  spectrum  operations. 
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A  Professional  Development  Forum 


Army  Medicine:  Bringing  Value.. .Inspiring  Trust 

~  Partnerships  Built  on  Trust  ~ 


AMERICAN  FLAG 

The  American  Flag  is  a  symbol 
of  courage,  patriotism, 
trust  and  freedom 


The  red  cross  brassard 
identifies  medical 
personnel  on  the 
battlefield 


COMBAT  MEDIC 

The  Combat  Medic  is  the  essence 
of  professionalism;  emulated  for 
their  values  and  uncompromising 
commitment  to  high  standards 


ARMY  MEDICINE 


SINCE  1775 


MAROON 


Maroon  is  the  color 
of  Army  Medicine 


For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Army  Medicine  has  been  at  every 
conflict  or  every  battle  that  has 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedoms 


27  June  -  30  June  2011 


Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Convention  Center 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 


AUSA,  Industry  Affairs 
2425  Wilson  Blvd,  Arlington,  VA  22201-3326 
Phone:  (800)  336-4570,  ext.  365 


Register  online  at  www.ausa.org 


The  protection  concept  provides  the  foundation 
for  future  force  development  pertaining  to  the 
protection  warfighting  function.  The  capabilities- 
based  assessment  process  ensures  that  capabili¬ 
ties  development  is  synchronized  across  the 
doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel,  lead¬ 
ership  and  education,  personnel,  and  facilities 
(DOTMLPF)  domains,  nested  within  joint  ef¬ 
forts,  and  adequately  addresses  our  force's  future  protec¬ 
tion  requirements.  Its  holistic  approach  supports  future 
forces  in  conducting  the  full  range  of  military  operations, 
from  full  spectrum  operations  to  garrison  installation  pro¬ 
tection,  through  preserving  combat  power,  preserving  the 
commander's  freedom  of  maneuver,  protecting  civilian 
populations,  and  leveraging  joint,  coalition  and  host-nation 
protection  activities. 

To  ensure  the  protection  concept  evolves  to  meet  Army 
needs,  MSCoE  has  nested  its  capabilities-based  assessment 
of  the  concept  within  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command's  (TRADOC)  two-year  conceptual  framework 
revision  cycle.  As  highlighted  in  LTG  Michael  A.  Vane's  ar¬ 
ticle  “Charting  the  Army's  Direction"  (ARMY  Magazine 
November  2010),  TRADOC  has  shifted  from  a  five-year  to 
a  two-year  cycle  to  ensure  concepts  are  relevant  and  meet 
Army  needs  in  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world. 

Continuous  integration  of  operational  lessons  learned 
(along  with  emerging  insights  from  experiments  and  exer¬ 
cises)  is  critical  to  keep  the  protection  concept  updated,  rel¬ 
evant  and  focused  on  developing  the  right  capabilities  for 


the  force.  By  incorporating  this  information  into  capabili¬ 
ties-based  assessments,  MSCoE  can  continue  to  refine  and 
develop  both  the  concept  and  required  capabilities  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  forces. 

In  addition  to  its  protection  proponency,  MSCoE  is  the 
Army's  force  modernization  proponent  for  maneuver  sup¬ 
port;  CBRNE  passive  defense;  CBRNE  consequence  man¬ 
agement;  engineering  operations;  military  police;  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  elimination;  and  the  maneuver  en¬ 
hancement  brigade.  MSCoE  also  provides  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  homeland  defense  and  the  Army's  counter- 


improvised  explosive  device  efforts.  All  these  proponent 
areas  provide  the  Army  with  varying  degrees  of  protection 
capabilities,  in  addition  to  their  primary  functions. 


Continuous  integration  of  operational 
lessons  learned  (along  with  emerging 
insights  from  experiments  and  exercises) 
is  critical  to  keep  the  protection  concept 
updated,  relevant  and  focused  on 
developing  the  right  capabilities  for 
the  force. 


Through  its  protection  capabilities-based  assessment, 
MSCoE  ensures  that  emerging  protection  capabilities  are 
nested  within  its  other  proponent  responsibilities  to  keep 
emerging  solutions  relevant,  synchronized  and  integrated 
with  other  initiatives  and  programs.  This  reduces  redun¬ 
dancy,  assures  efficient  use  of  resources,  and  ensures  that  de¬ 
veloping  capabilities  are  versatile  and  adaptive  to  meet  mul¬ 
tiple  requirements.  One  MSCoE  goal 
is  to  develop  protection  capabilities 
that  can  support  both  full  spectrum 
operations  and  garrison  installation 
protection  operations,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  single-purpose  systems  and  pro¬ 
grams,  excessive  training  and  qualifi¬ 
cation  requirements,  and  duplicate 
expenditures. 

TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-5,  The 
U.S.  Army  Functional  Concept  for  Pro¬ 
tection  2016-2028,  represents  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  in  the  Army's  ability  to 
synchronize  force  modernization  ef¬ 
forts  in  developing  protection  capabil¬ 
ities  across  DOTMLPF.  It  ensures  that 
protection  capabilities  are  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  other  functional  concepts  and  across  the 
Army  and  joint  services.  The  evolution  from  the  original 
concept  (which  emphasized  defensive  and  reactive  mea¬ 
sures)  to  a  proactive,  integrated  and  synchronized  ap¬ 
proach  for  identifying,  preventing  and  mitigating  future 
threats  provides  the  Army  with  effective  protection  capa¬ 
bilities  for  the  future.  Together  with  the  ACC,  the  AOC  and 
the  other  AFCs,  the  protection  concept  ensures  we  are  con¬ 
tinuously  assessing  and  improving  the  required  capabili¬ 
ties  to  achieve  continued  Army  dominance  and  success  in 
future  conflicts.  ^ 


One  MSCoE  goal  is  to  develop  protection  capabilities 
that  can  support  both  full  spectrum  operations  and 
garrison  installation  protection  operations,  thus 
eliminating  single-purpose  systems  and  programs, 
excessive  training  and  qualification  requirements,  and 
duplicate  expenditures. 
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request  asks  for  a  $553  billion  base  budget — under 
-ML  which  the  Army's  base  budget  was  set  at  $144.9  bil¬ 
ion — and  nearly  $117.8  billion  for  overseas  contingency  opera- 
ions,  starting  October  1.  The  department's  most  pressing 
problem,  however,  is  making  it  to  midnight  on  September  30. 

No  overall  fiscal  2011  appropriation  had  been  passed  when 
he  FY  2012  request  was  submitted  on  February  14,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  was  contending  with  a  cascading  set  of 
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U.S.ARMY 


FYX 2  Budget  Request 

Base  and  Overseas  Contingency  Operations  (OCO) 


Base  Request 

<$B) 

Military  Personnel 

60.6 

Operation  and  Mainte  nance 

45.2  ■ 

Procurement/RDTE 

31.8 

Military  Construetion/Family  Housing 

5.0 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure 

0.3 

Army  Working  Capital  Fund 

O.l 

Pass-Through  Accounts 

1.9 

Total 

144.9 

$144.9B 


Military 

Personnel 

42% 


Other 

5% 


I 


Procurement/  fl 


Operation  and 
Maintenance 
31% 


OCO  Request 

($B) 

Military  Personnel 

8.1 

1 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

44.9 

■ 

Procu  reme  nt/  R  DTE/ AWC  F 

2.2 

□ 

Pass-Through  Accounts 

15.9 

n 

Total 

71.1 

Military 

Personnelj 

12%  j 


Procurement 

/RDTE 

/AWCF 

3% 


$71. IB 


Operation  and 
Maintenance 
63% 


Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


w 


problems  associated  with  operating  on  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion  funding — starting  with  a  $23  billion  baseline  shortfall 
under  the  continuing  resolution  and  including  hundreds 
of  statutory  limitations,  many  of  which  affect  contracting 
and  acquisitions,  large  and  small. 

DoD,  unified  U.S.  commands  and  the  services  employed 
a  range  of  budgetary  tactics  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
and  build  firebreaks,  but  looming  ahead  were  larger  strate¬ 
gic  effects  such  as  training  cutbacks  and  concurrent  readi¬ 
ness  degradation  if  no  omnibus  2011  bill  is  enacted  or  if  the 
continuing  resolution  is  not  continued,  again,  and  at  a 
higher  funding  level. 

In  a  late  January  interview.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
M.  Gates  called  the  situation  a  "crisis  on  my  doorstep." 

Publicly  announcing  the  FY  2012  request,  Secretary 
Gates  spoke  first  about  the  political  situation  that  hangs 
over  the  FY  2011  budget  and  likely  will  continue  during 
discourse  over  the  FY  2012  request. 

"I'm  concerned  that  the  debate  over  the  defense  budget 
in  recent  days  and  weeks  is  becoming  increasingly  distant 
from  strategic  and  operational  reality — distant,  in  other 
words,  from  the  real  world,"  he  said  in  a  February  press 
conference.  "In  fact,  suggestions  to  cut  defense  by  this  or 
that  large  number  have  largely  become  exercises  in  simple 
math,  divorced  from  serious  considerations  of  capabilities, 
risk  and  the  level  of  resources  needed  to  protect  this  coun¬ 
try's  security  and  vital  interests  around  the  world." 

Secretary  Gates  asserted  that  the  military  needed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $540  billion  to  get  through  FY  2011,  which  was  $9 
billion  below  the  department's  original  request  but  $14  bil¬ 
lion  above  the  continuing  resolution  allowance. 

AUSA  President  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  U.S.  Army  re¬ 
tired,  wrote  congressional  leaders  in  February  to  address 


the  dire  FY  2011  budget  situation  and  the  need  for  immedi¬ 
ate  attention,  stating  in  part,  "Now  is  the  time  for  action — 
not  words.  In  a  time  of  war,  expeditious  completion  of  de¬ 
fense  funding  legislation  is  absolutely  essential.  Our  Army 
in  the  field  needs  timely  access  to  appropriate  funding." 

The  continuing  resolution  expired  March  4  but  Congress 
passed  a  short-term  resolution  to  extend  it  until  March  18. 
Indications  are  that  the  FY  2012  budget  process  will  be 
equally  contentious  and  difficult. 


The  request  includes  provisions  for  a  1.6  percent  pay 
raise  for  uniformed  servicemembers  and  a  4.2  per¬ 
cent  housing  allowance  increase  and  3.4  percent 
subsistence  allowance  increase.  Federal  civilian  em¬ 
ployees,  however,  will  continue  a  two-year  freeze 
on  cost-of-living  increases  under  the  FY  2012  re¬ 
quest,  but  promotions  and  other  performance-incentive 
payments  will  continue.  (The  Army,  meanwhile,  will 
freeze  the  number  of  civilian  employee  slots  during  fiscal 
2012.) 

Another  provision  of  the  DoD  2012  request  asks  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  an  increase  in  TRICARE  fees  (the  first  in¬ 
crease  since  1996)  to  mitigate,  somewhat,  DoD's  increasing 
medical  costs  while  implementing  measures  to  nudge  indi¬ 
viduals  toward  practices  such  as  filling  their  prescriptions 
by  mail  order  and  choosing  generic  drugs  by  making  other 
prescription  options'  copayments  less  attractive. 

Robert  Hale,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (comptroller), 
explained:  "We  will  propose  some  changes  in  the  military 
health-care  system  in  this  budget,  in  three  broad  cate¬ 
gories.  One  [is]  efficiencies.  For  example,  a  TRICARE  ... 
management  agency  will  cut  back  on  contractors.  And  we 
will  propose  changes  in  pharmacy  [copayments]  to  pro- 
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Celebrate 

and  honor 

the  US  Army, 
its  heritage,  and 
the  30  million 
American  men 
and  women  who 
have  worn  the 
Army  uniform 

since  1775. 
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Order  Your 

Army  Commemorative 
Coins  Today! 


The  Army  commemorative  five  dollar  gold  coin,  silver  dollar,  and  clad  half  dollar  are  legal 
tender  and  feature  images  symbolizing  the  traditions,  history,  and  heritage  of  the  US 
Army  and  its  contributions  to  the  nation  during  war  and  peace.  The  law  limits  the  number 
of  each  of  the  coins  the  US  Mint  can  produce  and  sell  during  calendar  year  2011. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  coins  will  be  paid  to  the  Army  Historical 
Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National  Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  To  order  your  coins,  visit  www.usmint.gov/catalog.  To  learn  more 
about  the  National  Army  Museum,  visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


www.usmint.gov/ catalog 

1-800-U S A-MINT  (872-6468) 


Military  Personnel  Summary 


30.2 


I 


15.6 


Program  Funds: 

❖  Active  and  Reserve  end  strength  to 
support  National  Defense  Strategy 

❖  Incentives  to  support  the  All-Volunteer 
Force 

❖  Military  pay  raise  of  1.6%.  Increases  in 
housing  allowance  of  3.1%  and 
subsistence  allowance  of  3.4% 

*  Does  not  Include  temporary  Increase  of  22,000  soldiers  funded  In  Ffl2  OCO  request 

Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


vide  more  incentives  to  use  mail-order  and  generic  drugs 
. . .  which  are  much  cheaper  for  us. 

"We'll  propose  some  equity  changes,  including  some 
modest  increases  in  TRICARE  enrollment  fees.  They  haven't 
been  changed  since  the  mid-1990s,  and  they  . . .  will  go  up  by 
$5  a  month  for  those  in  the  TRICARE  Prime  family  portion 
of  the  coverage,  $60  a  year.  They'll  go  from  $460  in  enroll¬ 
ment  fees  to  $520.  So  they're  pretty  modest.  And  they  will 
be  indexed  after  that  increase  to  ...  a  health-care  index. 

"And  finally,  we'll  propose  some  reductions  in  subsidies 
to  selected  hospitals  so  that  we're  paying  all  the  hospitals 
that  serve  the  military  health-care  [system]  in  the  same 
manner." 

The  DoD  $117.8  request  for  overseas  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  includes: 

■  $79.7  billion  to  support  continuing  operations  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  orderly  withdrawal  from  Iraq. 

■  $12.8  billion  to  train  and  equip  Afghan  security  forces. 

■  $11.9  billion  for  repairing  or  replacing  equipment  lost 
or  damaged  during  the  conflicts. 

■  $10.1  billion  for  counter-improvised  explosive  device 
efforts  and  other  force-protection  programs. 

■  $1.9  billion  to  support  temporary  increases  in  Army 
end  strength. 

■  $0.5  billion  for  the  Afghanistan  infrastructure  fund. 

■  $0.5  billion  to  assist  the  transition  in  Iraq. 

■  $0.4  billion  to  fund  the  commander's  emergency  re¬ 
sponse  program. 

The  FY  2012  overseas  contingency  operations  request 
is  down  about  30  percent  from  FY  2011,  due  to  Iraq  with¬ 
drawals.  Deployed  troop  strengths  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
supported  by  the  request  were  left  at  their  2011  levels. 


Budget  Request  ($M) 

FY12 

Base 

Active  Army 

43,596.9 

Army  National  Guard 

7,623.3 

Army  Reserve 

4,386.1 

Medicare-Elig  Ret  Health  Care  Fund 

4,971.6 

Total 

60,577.9 

Authorized  End  Strengths 

FY11 

FY12 

Active  Army  * 

647,400 

547,400 

Army  National  Guard 

358,200 

358,200 

Army  Reserve 

205,000 

205,000 

Budget  Request  ($B) 


394  41.4  42.6 


58.3  59.1  SO-6 


FYQ2  FYQ3  FY04  FY05  FY06  FY07  FY08  FY09  FY10  FY11  FY12 


the  98,000  U.S.  troop  levels  in 
Afghanistan  are  to  begin  this 
summer  under  administration 
plans. 

"Because  we  have  no  idea 
what  the  size  of  the  drawdowns 
will  be,  because  they  are  going  to 
be  conditions-based — at  least,  the 
pace  will  be  conditions-based— 
we  decided  to  budget  conserva¬ 
tively  on  a  flat  level  [from  the  fis¬ 
cal  2011  level],"  Secretary  Gates 
explained.  "But  that's  not  to  say 
that  we  will  have  98,000  troops 
[in  Afghanistan]  at  the  end  of 
FY  2012.  In  fact,  it's  a  lead-pipe 
cinch  we  won't." 

The  Army's  end  strength  is 
funded  at  its  current  level  dur¬ 
ing  FY  2012,  but  reductions  have 
been  proposed  for  FY  2015  and 
2016,  when  the  Army  could  lose 
27,000  end-strength  slots,  or 
more.  A  DoD  official  said  the  reductions  are  "conditional," 
based  on  the  situation  at  the  time. 

The  Army's  FY  2012  base  request  includes  (in  approxi¬ 
mate  amounts): 

■  $60.6  billion  for  military  personnel  costs,  $43.6  billion 
of  which  goes  to  the  active  Army;  $7.6  billion  to  the 
Army  National  Guard;  $4.4  billion  to  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve;  and  almost  $5  billion  to  the  Medicare-Eligible 
Retiree  Health  Care  Fund. 

■  $45.2  billion  for  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M), 
about  $34.7  billion  of  which  goes  to  the  active  Army; 
$7  billion  to  the  Army  National  Guard;  $3.1  billion  to 
the  Army  Reserve;  and  $0.3  billion  to  the  Army's  envi¬ 
ronmental  restoration  fund. 

■  $31.8  billion  for  procurement  and  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  evaluation  (RDT&E).  It  includes  $7 
billion  for  aircraft  procurement,  $1.5  billion  for  missile 
procurement  (most  of  which  goes  to  the  Patriot  Ad¬ 
vanced  Capability-3  missile  program);  $2  billion  for 
ammunition  procurement;  $1.9  billion  for  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicle  procurement;  $9.7  billion 
for  miscellaneous  procurement  items;  and  $9.7  billion 
for  RTD&E. 

■  Nearly  $5  billion  for  military  construction  and  family 
housing. 

■  $1.6  billion  for  chemical  demilitarization. 

■  $0.3  billion  for  base  realignment  and  closure  costs  and 
the  homeowners  assistance  program. 

■  $0.2  billion  for  the  joint  improvised  explosive  device 
defeat  fund. 

■  $0.1  billion  for  the  Army  working  capital  fund. 
Director  of  the  Army  Budget  MG  Phillip  McGhee  ex- 


although  all  U.S.  forces  are  to  leave  Iraq  by  the  end  of  2012  plained  points  of  the  Army's  request.  He  said  that  the 
unless  additional  agreements  are  reached.  Reductions  from  O&M  budget  is  about  $1  billion  above  the  FY  2011  request 
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Aircraft  Procurement 


Program  Funds: 

❖  UH-60M/HH-60M  Black  Hawk 
helicopters  to  modernize  the  fleet 
($1,525M,  71  aircraft) 

❖  Modernization  of  CH-47  Chinook  helicopters 
from  “D”  to  “F”  Model  ($1,360M, 

47  aircraft  -  32  new  and  15  remanufactured) 


❖  Modernization  of  AH-64  Apache 
helicopters  ($1,039M,  19  Block  III  aircraft) 

♦>  MQ-1  Gray  Eagle  (Extended  Range  Multi- 
Purpose)  to  add  UAV  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  capabilities  ($659M,  36  aircraft) 

♦>  Enhanced  Medium  Reconnaissance  and 
Surveillance  System  ($540M,  18  aircraft) 

*  UH-72A  Lakota  Light  Utility  helicopters 
($250M,  39  aircraft) 

♦>  Kiowa  Warrior  upgrades  ($162M) 

Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


Budget  Request  ($M) 

FY12 

Base 

Aircraft  Procurement 

7,061.4 

Budget  Request  ($B) 


FY02  FY03  FY04  FY05  FY06  FY07  FY08  FY09  FY10  FY11  FY12 


'due  primarily  to  more  forces  at  a  home  station  and  ... 
available  for  training."  He  added  that  the  O&M  budget  re¬ 
quest  will  fund  "a  revised  combined  arms  training  strategy 
:hat  . . .  shifts  training  from  [current]  combat  operations  to 
dill  spectrum  operations." 

The  request  supports  24  rotations  to  the  combined  arms 
xaining  centers  for  brigade  combat  teams  and  33  war- 
ighter  exercises  for  multifunctional  and  support  brigades. 

MG  McGhee  said  the  funding  request  supports  a  force 
structure  of  73  brigade  combat  teams,  98  multifunctional 
support  brigades  (such  as  fires  and  sustainment  brigades) 
md  133  functional  support  brigades  (such  as  military  po- 
ice  and  signal  brigades). 

Army  family  programs  will  receive  $1.7  billion  under 
he  request,  showing  continued  emphasis  on  programs  to 
ouild  resilience,  mitigate  stress  and  reduce  suicide  risks. 

The  FY  2012  procurement  request  emphasizes  "capabili- 
ies  that  will  network  the  force,  deter  and  defeat  hybrid 
hreats,  and  protect  and  empower  soldiers,"  according  to 
vlG  McGhee. 

The  Army's  FY  2012  aviation  procurement  request  was 
boosted  by  about  $1  billion  to  cover  AH-64  Apache  up¬ 
grades,  39  new  UH-72  Lakota  helicopters  and  a  significant 
ncrease  in  airborne  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  plat- 
orms,  including  purchase  of  36  MQ-1  Gray  Eagle  un¬ 
manned  aerial  vehicles  (UAVs)  and  18  enhanced  medium- 
iltitude  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  systems,  which 
;ive  brigade  combat  teams  an  enhanced  multisensor  intel- 
igence-collection  capability.  The  Army  also  proposes  to 


buy  about  $300  million  worth  of  currently  fielded  UAV 
models  such  as  the  Raven  and  Shadow.  (Unmanned  sys¬ 
tems,  whether  they  fly,  float  or  crawl,  received  funding 
hikes  throughout  DoD.  Also,  there  was  a  recognizable 
uptick  in  funds  for  cyber  security  across  the  board.) 

The  Army's  aviation  request  also  allows  procurement  of 
long-lead-time  components  for  upgrading  the  Kiowa  War¬ 
rior  helicopter.  Because  the  armed  reconnaissance  heli¬ 
copter  program  was  cancelled,  the  Kiowa  Warrior  will  be 
kept  in  the  fleet  longer  than  planned. 

Other  procurement  highlights  include: 

■  Developing  two  variants  of  the  Ml  Abrams  tank  and 
two  variants  of  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 

■  Buying  100  Stryker  nuclear-biological-chemical  recon¬ 
naissance  vehicles. 

■  Buying  2,400  truck  and  trailer  variants  in  the  family  of 
medium  tactical  vehicles. 

■  Buying  almost  8,000  truck  and  trailer  variants  in  the 
family  of  heavy  tactical  vehicles. 

■  Converting  481  mine  resistant  ambush  protected  vehi¬ 
cles  to  the  route-clearance  configuration. 

■  Providing  $162  million  to  recapitalize  up-armored 
Humvees  coming  out  of  combat  theaters. 

■  Procuring  471  ground  mobile  radios  within  the  joint 
tactical  radio  program. 

■  Funding  tactical  surveillance  equipment  that  includes 
three  variants  of  night-vision  thermal  weapon  sights 
and  a  multifunctional  line-of-sight  target  acquisition 
common  sensor  suite. 
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U.S.  Army  PFC  Michael  Freise,  as¬ 
signed  to  1st  Battalion,  72nd  Armor 
Regiment,  fires  an  M4/M4A 1  5.56  mm 
carbine  rifle  during  a  reflex  firing  exer¬ 
cise  held  at  Rodriguez  Live  Fire  Com¬ 
plex,  Republic  of  Korea. 


With  an  authorized  acquisition  objective  (AAO) 
of  more  than  500,000  weapons,  the  M4  carbine 
has  earned  its  characterization  as  a  "ubiqui¬ 
tous"  element  of  U.S.  Army  tactical  operations. 

The  M4  program  emerged  from  a  1991  Marine  Corps  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  a  shorter  version  of  the  M16  rifle.  The  Army 
joined  the  program  around  1994.  According  to  COL  Dou¬ 
glas  A.  Tamilio,  U.S.  Army  Project  Manager  (PM)  for  Sol¬ 
dier  Weapons,  the  Army  requirement  for  M4s  grew  from 
an  initial  acquisition  goal  in  the  "low  thousands"  to  more 
than  500,000  weapons  today.  With  the  goal  of  enhancing 
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the  lethality  that  the  M4  carbine  provides  to  U.S.  Army 
warfighters,  Tamilio  explained  that  the  Army  is  undertak¬ 
ing  a  "dual  path"  program  strategy  of  product  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  M4  platform  in  parallel  with  exploration  of  a 
possible  individual  carbine  (IC)  replacement  program. 

To  meet  its  final  AAO  on  the  weapon,  the  Army  is  exer¬ 
cising  a  final  option  with  Colt  for  approximately  12,000 
weapons  that  will  now  be  provided  in  M4A1  configuration. 
Subsequently,  plans  call  for  acquisition  of  the  final  25,000 
(approximately)  guns  to  be  acquired  through  a  full  and 
open  competition  as  M4Als  with  ambidextrous  controls. 


a  jut. 
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Afghan  National  Army  commandos 
assigned  to  1st  Company,  6th 
Commando  Kandak,  wait  on  the 
range  for  marksmanship  training  at 
Camp  Morehead,  Kabul  Province, 
Afghanistan. 
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Meanwhile,  the  product  improvement  effort  is  crafted 
nto  three  separate  phases.  At  present,  Phase  I  encom- 
)asses  the  conversion  of  some  current  M4s  into  M4Als, 
>roviding  heavier  barrels,  ambidextrous  fire  control  and 
ully  automatic  fire  capability.  Phase  II  of  the  product  im- 
)rovement  effort — which  addresses  issues  of  accuracy,  reli¬ 
ability  and  durability — will  include  procurement  of  a  new 
bolt  and  some  forward  rail  assemblies.  Phase  III  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  effort  to  explore  the  potential  procurement  of  a 
(lifferent  operating  system  for  the  M4. 

!  The  second  pathway  of  M4  modern- 
bation  involves  the  IC  program  and  the 
planned  testing  of  new  weapon  options 
o  see  if  any  of  those  potential  replace¬ 
ments  would  increase  the  soldier's  capability  on  the  battle- 
ield.  In  a  mid-January  program  update  to  ARMY  Maga- 
ine,  COL  Tamilio  characterized  the  dual-path  strategy  as 
not  changed,  but  updated." 

"The  two-pronged  strategy  that  we  have  right  now  is  to 
ontinue  to  modernize  the  M4  fleet  as  we  go  toward  the  in- 
lividual  carbine  [replacement]  program,"  he  explained. 
That  has  not  changed.  Our  strategy  to  implement  the  M4 
product  improvements]  has  three  phases.  For  Phase  I,  we 
re  looking  at  a  heavy  barrel  with  ambidextrous  controls 
nd  fully  automatic  selection.  It  really  makes  the  M4  into 
n  M4A1.  That  hasn't  changed.  For  Phase  II,  we're  looking 


at  bolts  and  [MIL-STD]  1913-type  'rails'  for  accuracy.  And 
Phase  III  hasn't  changed. 

"But  this  [was  becoming]  a  difficult  program  because  the 
Army  had  decided  that  this  was  a  'new  start'  for  us,"  he 
continued.  "So  we  had  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  new-start 
approval.  We  finally  got  approval  from  the  last  congres¬ 
sional  committee  [in  mid-January],  so  we  now  have  new¬ 
start  approval." 

The  recent  receipt  of  new-start  approval  allows  the 
Army  to  take  some  immediate  steps  on  the  M4.  "First  of 
all,  we  have  already  cut  the  remaining 
contract  with  Colt,  meaning  that  the  re¬ 
maining  weapons  that  we  receive  under 
the  existing  contract  will  be  M4Als," 
COL  Tamilio  said.  "We  are  going  to  go  out  competitively 
for  some  additional  M4Als — to  finish  off  the  A  AO." 

He  continued,  "Another  big  part  of  the  product  improve¬ 
ment  program  is  now  going  out  with  a  request  for  proposals 
(RfP)  on  the  street — and  we  are  going  to  do  this  in  the  next 
month  or  two — to  ask  companies  to  give  us  the  barrel,  the 
trigger  assembly  and  the  ambidextrous  controls.  We  will  be 
going  out  for  parts  for  that.  We  will  put  out  performance 
specs.  People  will  submit  their  [products],  we'll  test  them 
and  award  best  value  for  the  Army  for  some  of  those  com¬ 
ponents.  The  Army  then  will  start  buying  some  of  those 
components,  allowing  us  to  start  retrofitting  existing  M4s 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


U.S  Army  PFC  Christopher 
Dunham,  2nd  Platoon,  Charlie 
Troop,  1st  Squadron,  61st 
Cavalry  Regiment,  Task  Force 
Panther,  scans  his  sector  of 
fire  with  his  M4  carbine  during 
operations  in  Sherzad  district, 
Nangarhar  Province, 
Afghanistan,  in  December. 
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An  Afghan  National  Army 
commando  first  sergeant  of 
1st  Company,  6th  Commando 
Kandak,  demonstrates  shoot¬ 
ing  techniques  for  his  soldiers 
during  M4  marksmanship 
training  at  Camp  Morehead. 


into  M4Als.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  also  send  out 
RfPs  to  look  for  a  new  bolt 
and  a  rail  group  [Phase  II]. 

"The  problem  I  have 
right  now,"  COL  Tamilio 
said,  "is  that  I  have  limited 
funding.  I  am  under  a  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution  agreement  [CRA],  and  the  rules  are  that 
I  can  only  spend  what  I  had  last  year  to  spend.  I  didn't 
have  much  money  last  year  to  spend  on  this,  so  I'm  going 
to  be  tapped.  That's  okay,  though,  because  it  took  so  long 
to  get  the  new  start  that — by  the  time  we  get  the  RfPs  out 
and  we  down-select  and  then  award  contracts — we  are  re¬ 
ally  going  to  be  into  fiscal  year  2012  anyway. 

"We  have  some  money  that  we  can  put  against  it  to  start 
this  effort,  and  then  we  will  put  more  money  against  it.  So  I 
think  that  we  will  still  be  okay  timing-wise.  Financially  we 
should  also  be  okay,  and  it  gets  us  out  of  Phase  I  and  into 
Phase  II. 

"Now  I  may  have  to  make  some  decisions — or  the  guy 
replacing  me  may  have  to  decide  later  on — whether  or  not 
we  take  Phase  II  and  modify  it  to  only  buy  the  bolts  and  not 
go  after  the  1913  rails  right  away.  That  decision  will  be 
based  on  funding  availability  because  of  the  CRA.  I  don't 
know  that  now;  we  will  only  know  that  later. 

"So  even  though  we  have  had  problems,  we're  still  on 
track,"  COL  Tamilio  summarized.  "We're  a  little  bit  de¬ 
layed  from  what  we  wanted  to  do,  but  it's  no  one's  fault. 
We  didn't  know  that  Congress  was  going  to  be  under  a 
CRA  and  not  pass  a  budget." 

According  to  COL  Tamilio,  the  CRA  issues  do  not  af¬ 
fect  the  carbine  replacement  program.  "Carbine  re¬ 
placement  was  already  a  new  start,  and  we  already 
had  money  in  the  budget  for  that,  so  we're  okay  on  the  car¬ 
bine  replacement.  Those  are  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  dollars  anyway — we're  not  really  buying 
anything  yet,  so  we're  in  good  shape  there. 

"On  the  carbine,  we  have  [recently]  had  a  materiel  de¬ 
velopment  decision.  In  securing  that  decision,  one  of  the 

Scott  R.  Gourley,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
ARMY. 


things  that  we  decided  with  Malcolm  Ross  O'Neill,  the 
Army  Acquisition  Executive,  was  to  go  back  to  him,  60 
days  after  that  decision,  with  all  of  the  documentation  to 
support  a  Milestone  B  decision."  As  of  the  third  week  of 
January,  COL  Tamilio  was  ready  to  go  and  was  trying  to 
get  on  O'Neill's  schedule  for  the  middle  of  February  to  ex¬ 
ecute  that.  "That's  when  the  60  days  are  about  up,"  COL 
Tamilio  said. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  are  still  putting  out  a  'draft'  RfP 
on  the  streets,"  COL  Tamilio  noted. 

Fie  added,  "Following  the  release  of  that  draft  RfP,  we 
are  expecting  to  have  comments  from  industry,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  follow  up  45  days  later  with  an  industry 
day  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  (It  is  tentativley  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  30.)  We  expect  high  visibility  at  that 
event — we're  going  to  have  at  least  the  three-star  level 
helping  us  out  with  that  and  maybe  even  a  visit  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  At  that  event,  we  will  answer  indus¬ 
try  questions  and  roll  that  all  back  up  to  have  an  RfP  on  the 
street  sometime  after  that.  We're  on  the  same  schedule — 
we've  just  slowed  down  a  little  bit." 

Based  on  earlier  responses  to  requests  for  information, 
some  program  participants  predict  a  potential  30  to  40  differ¬ 
ent  carbine  designs  being  bid  in  response  to  the  IC  program. 

COL  Tamilio  concluded,  "We're  on  track.  We're  still  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  IC — it's  going  to  happen.  There  have  been 
many  things  that  have  slowed  this  program  down,  but  I 
give  LTC  Chris  Lehner  [PM  Individual  Weapons]  and  his 
staff  a  lot  of  credit,  because  without  those  people  pushing 
and  pulling  this  program  every  day,  we  would  not  be 
where  we  are  today.  There  are  many  people  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  who  can  derail  your  program  at  any 
minute,  but  those  guys  have  been  bloodhounds  on  this 
thing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Army  is  going  to  owe 
them  a  lot  of  credit.  They  have  gone  above  and  beyond  ex¬ 
pectations."  ^ 
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2011  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  sixteenth  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2010. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints,  color  prints  or  color  slides. 
Photographs  must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jdow@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  The  smallest  format  for  slides  is  35mm,  and  slides  must  be  in  plastic  or  paper  mounts. 

7.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

8.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  June  30,  2011.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

10.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

11.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

12.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

13.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 

For  further  information,  contact  Jeremy  Dow  (jdow@ausa.org),  ARMY  Magazine, 

2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201;  (703)  841-4300,  ext.  204. 


t's  astonishing  just  how  small  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.,  is. 
Five  minutes  at  a  saunter  will  take  most  who  walk 
it  across  its  breadth,  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
far  gun  line. 

A  dark  gray  blockhouse  im 


ings  are  gone.  Any  brickwork  not  bashed  to  smithereens 
when  Union  forces  returned  to  reclaim  the  fort  in  1865 
was  downed  by  later  upgrades.  Anderson's  garrison 
burned  most  of  the  wooden  structures  as  the  artillery¬ 
men  ripped  them  apart  one  by  one  for  fuel  to  survive — 
the  cook  shack  consumed  last  in  the  desperation  to 
hang  on. 

At  the  end  of  Anderson's  occupation  of  the  fort,  the 
garrison  was  on  short  rations  that  had  been  cut  again. 
Not  much  more  than  a  day's  worth  was  left  at  that 
trickle.  Water  was  scarce  and  bad.  Clothing  and  bed¬ 
ding  cloth  went  to  make  cartridge  casings,  which  gun¬ 
ners  stitched  with  the  seven  needles  on  the  property 
book.  Approximately  80  soldiers  were  isolated  there  for 
nearly  four  months,  enduring  all  the  petty  problems 
that  being  too  close  for  too  long  brings.  Stress  made 


pedes  those  who  stroll 
there  today.  It  encased  the  command-and-control 
center  during  World  War  II.  Fort  Sumter  was  an  opera¬ 
tional  part  of  the  Charleston  Harbor  defenses  from  its 
beginning  as  the  Civil  War's  flashpoint  to  nearly  the 
Cold  War,  and  adaptations  made  during  both  World 
Wars  and  the  Spanish- American  War  changed  the  fort. 
It  looks  nothing  like  the  night  after  Christmas  in  1860, 
when  MAJ  Robert  Anderson  withdrew  his  garrison 
there  for  better  force  protection. 

The  outer  wails  are  only  one  story  tall  now,  shaved 
from  a  three-story  height.  The  original  interior  build¬ 
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things  tighter.  Dwindling  hope  of  reinforcement  or  res¬ 
cue  made  things  even  worse. 

Gone  are  the  vestiges  of  how  the  soldiers  endured, 
but  at  the  fort's  seaward  side,  Confederate  state  flags 
now  fly  atop  a  ring  of  flagstaffs  around  a  taller  central 
flagstaff  bearing  the  U.S.  colors.  Memorializing  the 
losses  on  both  sides,  its  design  symbolizes  restored  alle¬ 
giance  under  one  flag.  Despite  its  physical  changes.  Fort 
Sumter  remains  perhaps  the  strongest  symbol  of  the 
Civil  War,  bookending  its  course  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  early  1861,  the  situation  at  Fort  Sumter  grabbed  the 
nation's  attention  and  held  it.  Although  other  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  facilities  in  the  South  faced  similar  siege  situations 
under  varying  degrees  of  menace,  Sumter  was  the  most 
prestigious  and  received  the  most  press.  Its  ongoing 
story  was  reported  extensively  in  American  newspa¬ 


pers,  and  news  of  it  was  disseminated  worldwide  by 
telegraph  taps.  It  was  the  story  of  the  day  almost  every 
day  and  became  the  public  focal  point  in  a  high-stakes 
test  of  wills — national  and  personal.  Great  political  and 
strategic  questions  came  to  be  embodied  by  the  struggle 
over  Sumter. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and,  uniquely,  battlefield 
photography  came  to  carry  significant  influence,  shap¬ 
ing  public  opinion  and  pulling  politicians  along  mag¬ 
netically.  The  media  assumed  a  newfangled  power,  too. 
The  Associated  Press  came  into  its  own  during  the 
war — a  media  game-changer  on  par  with  CNN's  24/7 
news  cycle  breakout  during  the  Gulf  War.  Meanwhile,  1 
local  Charleston  tensions  were  heightened  by  the  city's 
firebrand  paper  The  Charleston  Mercury,  pro-secession 
and  pouring  fuel  on  the  city's  rage. 


Above,  the  harbor  side  of  Fort  Sumter: 

Tied  up  at  the  wharf  is  one  of  the 
contractor  vessels  that  shuttles  visitors  to 
the  site.  The  open  area  largely  was  ringed 
and  dotted  by  living  quarters  and  various 
shops  when  the  Charleston  garrison 
withdrew  there  in  1861,  and  the  exterior 
was  three  stories  tall.  Right,  the 
monument’s  displays  include  heavy 
cannons  used  during  the  Civil  War. 


At  Fort  Sumter,  the  matter  centered 
on  when,  or  whether,  federal  forces 
would  abandon  it  and  accede  to  seces¬ 
sionist  demands  that  U.S.  authorities 
turn  over  all  federal  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  military  establishments,  within  a 
seceding  state — imposed  first  by  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  and  later  the 
centrally  organized  Confederate  States 
of  America  (CSA)  in  its  nascent  form. 


So  long  as  the  fort  held,  symbolic 
accession  to  the  demands  and  de¬ 
clarations  pressed  upon  it  was  de¬ 
nied,  and,  by  extension,  denied  to 
the  fundamental  questions  orbiting 
secession  itself. 

For  both  sides,  it  became  a  matter  of 
honor  at  the  state  and  national  levels, 
more  so  directly  at  the  scene  of  the 
Charleston  standoff.  There,  honor  was 
close  and  personal,  and  it  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  many  ways.  The  affair  was 
conducted  in  a  rather  gentlemanly 
fashion,  up  to  a  point.  Personal  honor 


Civil  War-era  mortars  sit  in  Charleston’s 
Battery  Park.  Batteries  there  were  at  too 
great  a  range  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
but  the  site  served  as  an  observation  point 
for  the  citizens  of  Charleston. 
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among  America's  officer  corps  (though 
it  was  splitting  apart)  drove  duty. 
Personal  honor  also  strongly  led  civil 
conduct  among  the  upper  economic 
classes,  especially  in  the  South. 

The  direct  threat  to  Fort  Sumter  be¬ 
gan  as  occasional  less-than-cordial 
brushes  in  Charleston's  streets.  The : 
threat  level  spiked  when,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1860,  the  then-commander  of  the 
Charleston  garrison,  brevet  COL  John 
C.  Gardiner,  tried  to  take  ammunition 
from  the  arsenal,  which  was  situated 
in  the  city.  A  crowd  turned  back  the 
fort's  working  party,  and  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  returned  to  the  arsenal.  The 
incident  caused  secondary  effects:  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  short  of  ammo  when 
it  was  needed,  and  the  commander 
soon  would  be  sacked,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  his  behavior  during  the  incident 


An  artillery  projectile  is  stuck  in  an 
interior  wall  of  Sumter,  apparently 
fired  during  the  heavy  Union 
barrage  in  the  late  stage  of  the 
Civil  War  as  Northern  forces 
sought  to  retake  the  fort. 


A  heavy  gun  on  its  carriage 
points  toward  Charleston 
Harbor  from  Battery  Park. 


and  allegations  that  he  also  drank  too  much  and  led  too  lit- 
[tle.  He  was  replaced  by  MAJ  Anderson. 

The  threat  skyrocketed,  however,  when  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  ratified  the  December  20,  1860,  secession  declara¬ 
tion  passed  by  a  state  convention.  It  was  the  first  state  to  se- 
:ede,  and  it  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Confederacy.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Georgia  followed  quickly. 

The  issue  of  Fort  Sumter  increasingly  chained  both  sides 
to  their  own  honor.  Like  a  duel,  events  there  would  decide 
whose  honor  was  upheld.  And,  as  in  duels  of  the  day, 
aonor  could  be  upheld  without  bloodshed. 


Many  on  the  southern  side  believed  in  a  best-case  sce¬ 
nario,  which  was  that  the  federals,  afforded  generous 
fanfare  and  flourish,  would  march  out  peacefully — 
drums  beating  and  a  transport  ship  waiting.  The  U.S. 
lag  would  be  lowered,  folded  and  taken  with  them,  and 
:he  new  Confederate  flag  would  be  raised,  achieving  the 
desired  end  state.  Neither  side  wanted 
:o  shoot  first,  nor  did  the  South  want 
ts  actions  to  appear  barbarous. 

;  The  Sumter  garrison's  mission  was 
o  fly  the  flag  for  as  long  as  possible,  al- 
owing  time  for  a  political  settlement, 

)r  holding  out  at  least  until  the  newly 
elected  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
ook  office  and  issued  further  orders. 

Anderson's  original  directives  were 
imbiguous,  with  versions  delivered 
verbally  at  several  political  command 
evels.  Taken  in  net  worth,  however, 
he  orders  as  Anderson  understood 
hem  ran  along  this  general  track: 

Don't  start  a  war  by  shooting  first,  and,  by  extension,  don't 
aise  southern  hackles  in  other  ways;  hold  out  as  long  as 
\umanly  possible  to  buy  time  and  not  disgrace  the  flag, 
md  take  necessary  actions  to  protect  the  garrison. 

As  it  played  out,  the  last  general  order  was  viewed  differ- 
■ntly  in  Washington  after  MAJ  Anderson  spirited  his  garri- 
on  from  Fort  Moultrie,  S.C.,  to  Fort  Sumter  less  than  a  week 
ifter  South  Carolina's  secession.  Anderson's  move  frazzled 
lypersensitive  political  nerves — everything  at  the  fort  was 


The  dark  hulk  of 
the  fort’s  Word  War 
II  command-and- 
control  center 
dominates  the 
central  portion  of 
Sumter  today. 


OK  as  long  as  it  stayed  quiet.  Reaction  asserted  that  the  gar¬ 
rison's  move  went  beyond  Anderson's  authority  to  protect 
his  force,  although  no  specific  encumbrances  on  force  pro¬ 
tection  had  been  placed  on  Anderson  beforehand. 

The  then-Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  Anderson  on  De¬ 
cember  27:  "Intelligence  has  reached  here  this  morning  that 
you  have  abandoned  Fort  Moultrie,  spiked  your  guns, 
burned  the  carriages  and  gone  to  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  because  there  is  no  order  for  any  such  movement. 
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The  Fort  Sumter  flag  was  lowered  in 
1861  and  carried  out  by  the  Union  comman¬ 
der,  MAJ  Robert  Anderson.  He  raised  it  again  in 
1865  as  a  retired  major  general  to  mark  the  fourth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  bombardment  that  started  the  Civil  War. 


A  gun  port  faces 
the  harbor  from 
Fort  Sumter. 


The  fort’s  interior 
World  War  II 
blockhouse  today 
houses  a  visitor 
center.  A  display 
informs  visitors 
about  the 
Confederate 
commanding 
general  at 
Charleston,  Pierre 
Gustave  Toutant 
Beauregard. 
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A  model  in 
Sumter’s  visitor 
center  depicts  the 
fort  as  it  appeared 
in  1861. 


Explain  the  meaning  of  this  report.  J.B.  Floyd,  Sec'y  of  War." 

South  Carolinians  viewed  Anderson's  move  as  breaking 
an  agreement  (an  "understanding,"  at  least)  to  keep  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo,  which  excluded  moving  in  any  direction  except 
away  from  Charleston. 

Anderson  simply  saw  a  bad  tactical  military  situation 
and  took  the  most  prudent  action  available.  The  garrison 
headquarters  at  Fort  Moultrie  could  not  be  defended  from 
ground  assault  by  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had:  nine  line 
officers,  one  surgeon,  19  NCOs,  48  privates  and  eight  band 
members  (who  probably  were  crosstrained  rapidly). 

The  garrison  also  had  about  20  family  members  and  43 
construction  workers  to  consider. 


Fort  Moultrie  occupies  a  position  across  the  wide  harbor 
from  the  city  of  Charleston  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which 
was  a  resort  property  for  Charleston's  elite.  Their  sum¬ 
mer  homes  crept  to  the  shadows  of  the  fort's  walls,  and 
the  island  was  readily  accessible  by  land.  Anderson's  fa¬ 
ther,  MAJ  Richard  Anderson,  had  served  there  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  (then  Fort  Sullivan  and  renamed  for  the 
commander  and  victorious  defender  of  Charleston,  BG 
William  Moultrie). 

Militiamen  began  to  arrive.  Picket  boats  started  to  guard 
the  water  approach.  One  assault  could  finish  them.  It  was 
time  to  go. 

Anderson  moved  everybody — soldiers  and  family  mem¬ 
bers  alike — and  all  the  stores,  ammunition  and  equipment 
that  could  be  ferried  by  small  boats  to  the  better  protection 
of  Fort  Sumter.  He  even  took  some  civilian  workers — given 
a  quick  loyalty  assessment — because  Sumter  was  not  yet 
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Artillery  pieces  top 
the  wall  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  S.C.  MAJ 
Anderson  withdrew 
his  garrison  from 
Moultrie  to  Fort 
Sumter  during  the 
night  of  December 
26,  1860,  for  better 
force  protection. 
Confederate  forces 
quickly  occupied 
Moultrie  and  held 
Sumter  under  its 
guns. 


Artillery  pieces  are  displayed  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  part  of  the  Fort 
Sumter  National  Monument. 


fully  completed.  Aside  from  two  captains,  he  gave  the  gar¬ 
rison  only  30  minutes  notice  in  order  to  better  preserve  the 
plan's  security  and  keep  the  clamor  short. 

The  operation  was  complex  and  studded  with  decep¬ 
tions  and  feints.  For  example,  boats  carrying  family  mem¬ 
bers  first  went  to  another  harbor  fort,  which  was  observ¬ 
able  from  Charleston,  and  the  women  and  children 
appeared  to  bed  down  for  the  night.  Observers  thought 
they  had  arrived  in  anticipation  of  the  garrison  following. 
Wrong.  The  boats  headed  back  out  as  if  they  could  be  re¬ 
turning  to  Moultrie  and  veered  instead  into  Sumter.  Some 
might  call  this  audacious;  the  people  of  Charleston  consid¬ 
ered  it  skullduggery.  It  was  a  good  plan. 


As  the  night  wore  on,  each  subsequent  lift  had  to  avoid 
the  picket  boats  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  make  Sumter, 
rowing  back  and  forth  to  shuttle  cargo  and  passengers. 
Yet  the  move  was  accomplished  undetected.  The  last 
men  to  leave  Moultrie  spiked  the  guns  and  set  gun  car¬ 
riages  ablaze.  The  flagstaff  also  was  broken  to  deny  it  to 
the  enemy  for  his  flag. 

One  very  old  retired  sergeant  and  his  wife  were  left  behind 
at  an  emplacement  that  was  long  their  home  with  the  request 
that  South  Carolina  forces  treat  them  with  dignity.  They  did. 

Militia  occupied  the  abandoned  facilities,  and  Anderson 
himself  raised  the  U.S.  colors  above 
Fort  Sumter  at  noon  while  the  chap¬ 
lain  prayed  and  soldiers  saluted. 

Sumter's  situation  stabilized,  politi¬ 
cally  and  tactically,  into  a  siege  with¬ 
out  fire.  The  garrison  found  itself  on 
an  island — occupying  a  speck  in  Charles¬ 
ton  Flarbor  that  was  a  persistent  irrita¬ 
tion  to  southerners  and  increasingly 
isolated  from  Washington. 


After  a  while,  the  situation  settled  into  an  odd  normalcy. 
Charleston  remained  angry  but  accepted  that  the  fort 
would  not  hold  out  for  long,  based  on  what  was  being 
heard  in  Washington  and  from  federal  envoys  allowed  to 
visit  the  fort  over  time  (another  gentlemanly  act).  The  trou¬ 
ble  was  that  the  federals  never  hit  the  time  line,  no  matter 
how  often  it  was  adjusted  and  accommodated. 

During  the  early  stages,  not  only  could  Sumter  receive 
emissaries,  it  could  use  the  telegraph  and  mail,  and  for  a 
while  fresh  beef  and  other  foods  were  delivered  under  pre¬ 
existing  contracts. 

Things  got  uglier  after  Washington  sent  an  unsuccessful 
rescue  mission.  J 

The  steamship  Star  of  the  West  was  loaded  with  provisions 
and  some  200  fresh  troops  during  the  first  days  of  January , 
1861  and  churned  out  of  New  York  Harbor.  At  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  the  contracted  civilian  vessel  had  been  chosen  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  the  USS  Brooklyn ,  diminishing,  to  the  extent  it 
was  possible,  any  fallout  from  a  direct  military  clash  involv¬ 
ing  a  flagged  U.S.  warship.  The  ship  slipped  into  Charleston 
Harbor  under  the  cover  of  darkness  on  January  9,  but  An¬ 
derson  had  not  been  made  aware  of  the  mission,  and  he  had 
not  at  that  time  specifically  requested  resupply.  Soldiers  on 
watch  were  surprised  by  its  arrival.  Anderson  was  awak¬ 
ened  and  called  for  the  guns  to  be  manned.  The  ship  was 
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identified  and  signals  attempted,  but  batter¬ 
ies  manned  by  the  South  Carolina  militia 
and  cadets  from  The  Citadel  (The  Military 
ollege  of  South  Carolina)  by  then  had 
potted  it  and  opened  fire,  eventually  hit- 
g  the  ship  with  three  rounds,  which  did 
rio  significant  damage. 

(In  historical  fact,  of  course,  these  were  the 
irst  shots  of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  eventual 
direct  attack  on  the  fort  received  that  credit, 
irguably  by  choice  at  the  time  to  avert  pres¬ 
sure  for  retaliation,  although  southern  dele¬ 
gations  raised  hell  about  it.) 

I  s  the  South  Carolina  batteries  hurled 

II  shots  at  the  Star  of  the  West,  Anderson 
/■held  fire,  seeing  it  within  his  orders 
[land  as  his  personal  duty  to  avert  an 
exchange  of  fire  (and  near-certain 
Var)  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  The 
;hip  turned  about  and  steamed  away 
vith  the  men  aboard  wondering  why 
"ort  Sumter  had  not  chosen  to  help  it¬ 
self. 

No  other  attempt  would  be  made  to 
elieve  or  rescue  Sumter  until  well 
test  the  eleventh  hour.  Federal  ships 
military,  and  flagged  as  such  this 
•ime)  arrived  off  Charleston  Harbor 
nd  anchored  at  a  rendezvous  point 
hat  had  a  particularly  good  view  of 
he  smoke  rising  from  Fort  Sumter  on 
he  day  Anderson  hauled  down  the 
lag,  folded  it  and  marched  out  with  it. 

!  The  story  goes  that  the  only  actual 
einforcement  Anderson  ever  received 
Vas  a  single  retired  sergeant,  person- 
lly  delivered  by  Anderson's  wife, 

’lizabeth.  A  general's  daughter,  she 
/as  in  New  York  City  and  sick.  When 
vord  reached  her  about  the  Sumter 
aove  and  her  husband's  peril,  she  un- 
ertook  extraordinary  measures  and 
ainful  travel  to  make  the  delivery.  She  left  her  sickbed 
nd  tracked  down  an  old  and  trusted  sergeant,  Peter  Hart, 
/ho  had  served  with  Anderson  during  the  Mexican-Amer- 
:an  War  and  lived  in  New  York.  She  went  to  his  home, 
'sked  him  to  leave  his  wife  behind,  risk  his  life  and  accom- 
any  her  to  Charleston,  then  onward  to  Sumter.  And  she 
ut  the  most  difficult  request  to  him:  She  asked  that  he 
pay  with  the  garrison  to  be  at  her  husband's  side  and  help 
|im  because  she  was  too  ill  to  stay. 

!  Almost  instantly.  Hart  agreed.  Disguised  as  a  servant,  he 
'aveled  by  train  with  her.  In  Charleston,  Mrs.  Anderson  pe- 
,  honed  for  passes  to  proceed  to  the  fort.  She  received  one 
|'om  the  newly  elected  South  Carolina  governor,  Francis  W. 
lickens,  whom  she  knew  personally,  but  Hart's  pass  was  de¬ 


A  frame  hoist  inside  Moultrie  shows 
how  artillery  pieces  were  raised  from 
and  lowered  onto  their  carriages. 


nied.  She  rebutted  with  a  somewhat 
scolding  appeal  to  Pickens.  Goaded  by 
Mrs.  Anderson,  he  thought  better  of  his 
pettiness  and  approved  Hart's  pass. 
She  was  met  at  the  sally  port  and  ten¬ 
derly  carried  into  the  fort  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  told  him  that  she  had  come 
to  put  the  sergeant  at  his  side  once 
again,  which  was  the  best  thing  that 
she  could  do  for  him. 

Two  hours  later,  she  left  on  the  tide, 
having  delivered  her  reinforcement. 
She  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Washington,  congratulated  for  her 
courage  and  honor  but  much  more  ill. 

After  taking  office,  Pickens  had  raced 
to  Charleston  as  state  commander  in 
chief.  He  had  secessionist  fever  and 
was  a  political  product  of  it.  He  set 
militia  units  to  improving  or  building 
fortifications.  Many  working  cannons 
and  mortars  were  captured  and  em¬ 
placed  around  Sumter,  and  cadets  from 
The  Citadel  brought  their  own  heavy 
guns. 

South  Carolinians  also  constructed  a  "floating  battery" — a 
barge-like  vessel  armored  with  thick  planking  and  armed 
with  cannon  fired  through  ports.  It  could  get  close,  perhaps, 
and  was  particularly  feared. 

Eventually,  safe  passage  was  requested  for  the  Sumter 
family  members  and  given.  They  boarded  a  northbound 
ship. 

Despite  his  energy  in  getting  things  up  and  running  and 
his  zeal  for  the  cause,  Pickens  really  didn't  want  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  ordering  the  first  shot  if  it  came  to  it,  so  he 
was  not  disappointed  when  the  new  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment  took  charge  at  Charleston  and  dispatched  a  profes¬ 
sional  to  the  job  site.  This  was  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant 
Beauregard,  a  former  U.S.  Army  officer,  politically  con- 
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The  visitor  center 
at  Fort  Moultrie 
shows  the  fort’s 
history,  which 
stretches  back  to 
the  Revolutionary 
War. 


nected  and  a  newly  minted  CSA  brigadier  general,  one  of 
the  first  generals  commissioned  by  the  Confederacy. 

Beauregard  was  pure,  distilled  Louisiana  aristocracy  on 
the  hoof — short  in  stature,  long  in  pedigree.  He  was  an  un- 
apologetic  dandy,  fastidious  in  appearance,  and  he  glided 
into  Charleston  society  like  Cajun  smoke.  On  his  first  night 
in  town,  he  went  to  the  theater  to  mingle.  He  was  a  hit. 
Ladies  of  the  city  sent  food  baskets  to  his  headquarters. 
Men  sent  liquor  and  cigars. 

Beauregard  and  Anderson  were  colleagues  and  acquain¬ 
tances,  if  not  friends.  Both  were  veterans  of  the  Mexican- 
American  War  and  had  served  under  LTG  Winfield  Scott, 
and  both  were  graduates  of  West  Point.  (Anderson  had,  in 
fact,  taught  Beauregard  at  West  Point.) 

The  Confederate  commander  knew  that  Anderson  would 
not  walk  out  of  Sumter  in  disgrace.  Over  time,  Beauregard 
agreed  to  terms  that  would  allow  the  federal  garrison  to 
quit  the  post  and  walk  out  after  a  100-gun  salute.  (Ander¬ 
son  had  taken  a  hard-line  stand  on  the  number  of  guns.) 

At  one  point,  the  southern  commander  sent  a  load  of 
champagne  and  victuals  to  Anderson,  but  he  returned 
it,  saying  he  could  accept  nothing  more  than  the  agreed 
rations.  Again,  it  was  a  rather  gentlemanly  affair,  but 
the  situation  finally  heated  to  the  boiling  point — constantly 
stoked  by  the  garrison's  failure  to  leave  on  several  dates 
(promises  in  the  southern  view  and  estimates  in  the  north¬ 
ern).  Time  finally  ran  out. 

The  Confederate  government,  fed  up  and  fearing  that 
the  North  would  yet  pull  something,  ordered  Beauregard 
to  seek  surrender  once  more.  If  last-ditch  negotiations 
failed,  he  was  to  open  fire  at  the  first  advantageous  mo¬ 
ment.  The  talks  failed. 

At  4:30  A.M.,  on  April  12,  a  mortar  shot  arced  toward 
Sumter  and  exploded  in  the  air.  It  was  the  signal  to  com¬ 
mence  fire.  The  barrage  continued  all  that  day  and  half  the 
next. 

Little  meaningful  damage  was  imposed  on  the  fort's 
hard  outer  shell,  but  several  blazes  started  inside  the  fort. 
The  flagstaff  was  knocked  down  and  reerected  under  fire. 
The  flag  had  been  singed,  but  no  casualties  occurred  at 


Sumter  during  the  artillery  exchange.  Two  men,  however, 
died  in  the  ceremony  that  followed. 

Confederate  envoys  again  went  to  Sumter,  and  Ander¬ 
son  agreed  to  an  "evacuation"  on  April  14.  Terms  included 
the  100-gun  salute,  and  the  two  soldiers  died  in  accidents 
that  occurred  during  the  salute,  causing  the  gunners  to  fall 
short  of  the  100  mark. 

Anderson  marched  out  with  the  garrison  flag,  and  the 
men  were  put  on  a  boat  headed  to  New  York.  He  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  would  return  to  face  court-martial  or  severe 
censure,  but  he  was  promoted  to  brevet  brigadier  general 
and  lauded  roundly.  The  new  war  needed  new  heroes. 

President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  wear 
blue,  right  the  wrong  and  keep  the  Union  together,  asking 
for  six  month's  duty  in  a  war  that  most  expected  to  be  short. 

Anderson  would  go  on  to  achieve  the  rank  of  major  gen¬ 
eral.  He  retired  during  the  war,  mainly  because  of  bad 
health  that  set  in  at  Sumter  including,  by  some  accounts, 
what  we  call  today  post-traumatic  stress. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  Beauregard  was  a  leader  of  victo¬ 
rious  Confederate  forces  at  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas/  > 
Bull  Run. 

The  Confederacy  held  Fort  Sumter  until  the  last  stages  of  i 
the  war.  In  1865,  MG  William  T.  Sherman's  strong  Union  1 
forces  swung  up  the  Atlantic  coast  from  their  "march  to  1 
the  sea"  and  headed  to  Charleston,  among  other  cities, 
bent  on  issuing  a  little  payback.  By  sea  and  land,  Sumter 
was  bombarded  on  a  scale  unimaginable  in  1861,  reducing 
much  of  it.  The  Confederate  garrison,  however,  did  not 
evacuate  under  fire.  It,  too,  held  out.  A  concrete  slab 
memorializing  the  soldiers'  stand  was  dedicated  by  the  1 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  1929,  and  it  remains  inset 
astride  Fort  Sumter's  entrance. 

Anderson  donned  his  uniform  one  last  time  to  raise  the 
original  garrison  flag  above  Fort  Sumter  during  a  cere¬ 
mony  held  on  April  14,  1865,  four  bloody  years  to  the  day 
from  the  Sumter  evacuation. 

That  night.  President  Lincoln  was  shot,  dying  the  next 
day  as  the  last  casualty  of  the  war  that  began  and  ended 
with  the  U.S.  flag  flying  above  Fort  Sumter,  a  battered  but 
enduring  symbol.  ^ 


Eight  years  ago,  Facebook  did  not  exist.  Today  it  has 
more  than  600  million  users  worldwide  and  grows  by  a 
million  more  each  week.  Its  wide  net — who  among  us  is 
not  on  Facebook? — and  its  egalitarian  structure — any¬ 
one  we  connect  with  is  a  “friend”— create  real  chal¬ 
lenges  for  those  of  us  who  have  a  duty  to  know  our  Sol¬ 
diers  yet  also  to  maintain  a  professional  distance  from 
them.  Should  we  become  “Facebook  friends”  with  our 
Soldiers?  If  so,  how  can  we  manage  that  relationship 
without  undermining  our  team’s  military  effectiveness?  If 
not,  what  are  the  second-  and  third-order  effects? 
Should  we  create  and  maintain  a  unit  Facebook  page? 


What  are  the  benefits  and  risks,  and  how  can  we  maxi¬ 
mize  the  former  and  mitigate  the  latter?  It’s  not  an  over¬ 
statement  to  say  that  Facebook  represents  a  revolution 
in  communications  affairs,  and  it’s  one  that  each  of  us 
must  deal  with.  Whereas  most  of  the  challenges  of  lead¬ 
ing  Soldiers  and  building  combat-effective  units  are 
timeless,  and  thus  we  can  learn  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  the  challenges  of  Facebook  and  other 
contemporary  social  media  are  genuinely  new.  We  re¬ 
ally  need  to  come  together  and  learn  from  each  other 
quickly  on  this  topic.  We  invite  you  to  read,  think  about 
and  join  the  conversation. 


Leading  in  the  Age  of  Facebook 


Michael  Stanski 
Det  1,  B/1-1 11th  GSAB 

I  do  not  “friend”  my  Soldiers  on  Facebook,  but  if  they 
vant  to  friend  me,  I  let  them.  As  officers,  we  are  expected 
o  set  the  example  in  any  space,  including  cyberspace.  I 
iever  post  or  have  depictions  of  me  doing  anything  illegal, 
unsafe,  immoral  or  unethical,  so  I  really  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  what  I  am  sending  out.  One  caveat  to  this 
onversation  is  that  all  of  my  Soldiers  are  warrant  officers 
nd  NCOs,  so  they  are  different  from  a  company  of  18-  to 
2-year-olds. 

Facebook  has  many  pros:  1.  Connecting  and  mentor- 
hip — I  currently  have  enlisted  Soldiers  or  former  enlisted 
ioldiers  on  their  way  to  flight  school  or  in  flight  school  who 
am  able  to  connect  with  and  help  with  issues  they  might 
ave  at  that  difficult  school.  2.  Setting  the  example,  and  let- 
ng  Soldiers  into  your  world — a  lot  of  these  young  guys 
on’t  know  how  to  act;  show  them.  3.  Social  networking — it 
>  becoming  a  big  part  of  modern  life.  If  you  shut  it  out,  you 
re  losing  opportunities  to  connect  with  your  Soldiers. 

Facebook  has  its  cons  as  well:  1.  Wives — I  have  found 
iat  my  biggest  problem  is  with  wives  becoming  my  Face- 
ook  friends.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  post  something 
lappropriate  or  to  become  overly  familiar.  My  policy  is  that 
nly  wives  of  Soldiers  in  my  direct  command  can  be  my 
acebook  friends.  If  they  post  something  I  do  not  like,  I  just 
elete  the  post.  Once  a  husband  is  no  longer  in  my  com- 
iand,  I  delete  that  wife.  2.  Should  it  be  that  “what  happens 


1LT  Michael  Stanski,  an  aviation  detachment  comman¬ 
der,  uses  Facebook  to  mentor  his  soldiers.  “Facebook  is 
a  tool,”  he  says.  “Used  correctly,  it  can  do  good.” 


To:  Company  Commanders  and  Platoon  Leaders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders  and  Platoon  Leaders 
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CPT  Carla  Getchell  accepts  ‘‘friend 
requests”  from  soldiers  up  and 
down  her  chain  of  command,  but 
she  restricts  the  personal  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  can  see. 


— _ J 


to  restrict  access  to  my  personal  information  and  my  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  beliefs. 


I  accept  my  Soldiers’  requests.  I  also  set  my  privacy 
setting  so  that  their  ability  to  see  my  page  is  limited. 
This  allows  me  to  preserve  my  privacy  but  it  allows 
them  to  have  an  additional  line  of  communication  if 
needed. — Anthony  Roberts,  OMLT-A 


Charlie  Dietz 
WTB-TAMC 

I  decided  to  shut  down  my  Facebook  account  as  I  was 
getting  sick  of  seeing  all  the  “X  likes  ice  cream”  updates. 
Also,  the  drama  is  not  worth  it.  From  my  experience,  Face- 
book  is  used  not  only  as  a  tool  to  communicate,  but  also 
partly  as  a  tool  to  lurk  and  watch  people  you  normally 
would  feel  awkward  asking  about.  Such  is  the  same  with 
your  Soldiers.  Do  you  really  want  them  looking  at  what  you 
do  on  the  weekends?  Want  them  to  see  your  religious 
views  and  favorite  movies?  While  there  are  privacy  set-1 
tings,  being  able  to  see  someone’s  photos  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  through  some  URL  changes — so,  in  essence,  there 
is  no  photo  privacy.  There  are  many  ways  we  can  keep 
tabs  on  our  Soldiers,  but  there  should  be  a  limit,  especially 
when  they  then  can  keep  tabs  on  us.  Also,  I  can  only  imag¬ 
ine  how  happy  my  commander  would  be  hearing  that 
someone  wrote  on  my  wall  or  posted  a  picture  about' 
something  in  college  or  a  crazy  weekend.  In  an  era  when: 
people’s  lives  are  being  ruined  by  posts,  pictures  and 
everything  else  online,  I  think  Facebook  is  something  that' 
is  not  worth  risking. 


Brandon  Hennagan 
5th  EN  BN 

I  believe  that  as  a  leader,  it  is  not  your  job  to  be  your  Sol¬ 
diers’  friend.  You  have  been  given  the  responsibility  to  lead 
your  Soldiers.  In  doing  so,  it  is  important  to  get  to  know 
your  Soldiers  on  a  personal  basis,  but  getting  to  know  your 
Soldiers  does  not  constitute  being  their  friend.  Your  per¬ 
sonal  life  is  none  of  their  business.  Soldiers  will  respect  you 
a  lot  more  if  you  engage  in  conversation  with  them  to  get  to 
know  them  rather  than  by  reading  about  them  on  Face- 
book.  Bottom  line:  Don’t  worry  about  trying  to  be  their 
friend.  Worry  about  ensuring  that  they  are  trained  and  pre-1 
pared  for  combat  so  that  you  can  bring  them  back  home- 
alive.  Professional  respect  is  much  more  valuable  than  a 
friendship  between  a  Soldier  and  his  leader. 


Where  this  gets  confusing  and  perhaps  “over  the 
line”  to  some  people  is  the  fact  that  it  is  called  a  friend 
request.  How  many  people  who  are  your  Facebook 
friends  can  you  truly  call  your  real  friends?  Contact 
would  be  a  better  term. — Peter  Sukits,  OIG  1-30  FA 
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on  Facebook  stays  on  Facebook”?  This  has  been  a  big 
dilemma  for  me.  Recently,  the  wife  of  one  of  my  Soldiers 
posted  photos  showing  behavior  that  the  Soldier  had  re¬ 
cently  been  counseled  about  by  myself  and  the  battalion 
commander.  The  behavior  was  not  illegal  or  unsafe,  but  the 
photo  showed  that  this  Soldier  was  lying  to  me  and  the  bat¬ 
talion  commander.  I  did  not  use  the  information  because 
the  Soldier  was  already  on  his  way  out  due  to  this  behav¬ 
ior.  However,  I  would  take  action  on  something  on  Face- 
book  that  was  illegal,  unethical  or  unsafe.  Bottom  line: 
Facebook  is  a  tool.  Used  correctly,  it  can  do  good. 


Carla  Getchell 

KY  Agribusiness  Development  Team 
Mike,  I  agree  with  you  on  every  point,  including  your  dis¬ 
cussion  on  wives.  Recently,  I  had  a  young  Soldier  who  has 
PTSD  and  was  having  marital  problems — a  deadly  combi¬ 
nation.  I  was  able  to  keep  tabs  on  his  personal  life  through 
his  wife’s  Facebook  postings.  (She  had  friended  me.)  I 
could  immediately  call  his  closest  friend  in  the  unit,  an 
NCO,  and  have  him  check  on  the  situation  and  keep  me 
updated.  I  don’t  seek  out  my  Soldiers,  but  if  they  find  me,  I 
don’t  refuse  their  requests.  We  also  have  to  think  about 
how  we  handle  up-the-chain  friend  requests.  I’m  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  have  had  to  accept  requests  from  my 
commanders,  Chief  of  Staff  and  former  Adjutant  General.  I 
do  recommend  using  the  “Limited  View”  option,  which  I  use 


CPT  Brandon  Hennagan  does  not  “friend"  his  soldiers  on  Face- 
book  because  he  believes  that  “soldiers  will  respect  you  a  lot 
more  if  you  engage  in  conversation  with  them  to  get  to  know 
them  rather  than  by  reading  about  them  on  Facebook.” 


CPT  John  Renehan  recommends  using 
“sites  like  Facebook  in  a  professional  man¬ 
ner  that  suits  an  officer,  so  that  you  won't 
be  embarrassed  by  your  soldiers  seeing 
what  you  have  up  there.” 


So  what’s  the  solution?  Use  sites  like  Facebook  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  manner  that  suits  an  officer,  so  that  you  won’t  be 
embarrassed  by  your  Soldiers  seeing  what  you  have  up 
there.  It’s  like  keeping  your  POV  [car]  clean  on  the  inside 
so  that  when  you  unexpectedly  have  to  give  a  Soldier  a 
ride  someplace,  you’re  setting  the  right  kind  of  example. 


John  Renehan 
B/1-41  FA 

If  you  have  a  page  on  Facebook  and  deny  your  Soldiers’ 
lend  requests,  you  will  likely  be  perceived  as  a  snob,  “too 
ood”  to  let  your  Soldiers  into  your  life  and  generally  “that” 
ind  of  officer.  It’s  not  the  kind  of  reputation  you  need  out  of 
ie  gate.  Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  you  don’t  need  to  keep 
lings  in  that  friendly-but-professional  zone  with  your  Sol- 
iers.  You  are  not  their  friend.  You  can  be  friendly  and  ac- 
ole,  but  you  can’t  do  your  job  properly  if  you  think  of 
as  friends. 


Patrick  Moore 
A/2-113  IN,  50th  IBCT 

Speaking  from  a  Guard  perspective,  Facebook  is  about 
the  most  reliable  means  I  have  to  communicate  with  my  Sol¬ 
diers.  I  am  not  friended  with  junior  Soldiers  from  my  current 
unit,  but  my  NCOs  are  Facebook  friends  with  just  about  all 
of  them.  When  an  e-mail  gets  ignored  on  AKO  [Army  Knowl¬ 
edge  Online],  usually  we  can  track  down  a  Soldier  through 
Facebook  and  have  him  either  check  AKO  or  call  to  get  in¬ 
formation.  We  don’t  post  anything  on  Facebook  regarding 
report  times,  movement,  etc.  I  fear  it  is  just  going  to  get 
worse  when  we  go  to  CAC-only  [common  access  card]  AKO 
access.  Most  of  my  Soldiers  don’t  have  CAC  readers  and 
cannot  afford  them;  heck,  several  of  my  Soldiers  are  home¬ 
less.  Facebook  has  also  proven  useful  to  check  on  a  Soldier 
who  claims  he  can’t  make  drill  because  of  a  family  problem; 
when  he  posts  what  bar  he  was  at  that  night  and  pictures  of 
him  dancing,  well,  that  becomes  a  powerful  lesson  for  teach¬ 
ing  Soldiers  about  OPSEC  [operations  security]. 


Mark  Franzen 
346th  MP  Co. 

I’ve  seen  what  appears  to  be  a  pretty  even  split  here — 
with  many  of  the  active  duty  leaders  reluctant  to  friend  their 
Soldiers,  while  Guard  and  Reserve  (myself  included)  see 

value  in  it.  The  fact  is,  in  the  Guard/ 
Reserve  world,  we  don’t  have  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  people  walking  into  our  office, 
or  hearing  the  discussions  in  the  hall¬ 
way  about  what  PVT  Smith  is  up  to 
outside  of  work.  In  this  regard,  Face- 
book  has  been  an  invaluable  tool  for 
my  unit. 

I  also  think  that  when  your  Soldiers 
know  you’re  on  Facebook,  they  tend  to 
police  themselves  a  little  better.  Sure,  I 
occasionally  see  someone  on  Face- 
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1LT  Patrick  Moore  (left)  and  his 
National  Guard  unit  utilize 
Facebook  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  maintain  com¬ 
munications  with  soldiers  be¬ 
tween  drills.  “ Facebook  is 
about  the  most  reliable  means 
I  have  to  communicate  with  my 
soldiers,”  he  says. 
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book  acting  like  a  jackass, 
but  I  also  am  wise  enough  to 
understand  that  people  have 
lives  outside  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve. 
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Robby  Mallory 
C/3-8  CAV 

One  of  the  main  issues 
here  is  whether  Soldiers  are 
capable  of  understanding  the  difference  between  being 
Facebook  friends  and  being  friends  in  real  life.  I  never  had 
any  issues  with  my  own  Soldiers  seeing  the  difference.  In 
my  own  experience  as  a  platoon  leader,  I  didn’t  friend  Sol¬ 
diers  but  accepted  requests  from  them.  This  was  my  per¬ 
sonal  preference,  since  no  command  directives  had  come 
out  about  it. 

As  leaders,  we  set  the  boundaries  and  standards  for  our 
Soldiers.  If  you  make  your  relationships  clear  with  your  Sol¬ 
diers  from  the  beginning,  you  should  not  have  any  bound¬ 
ary  issues.  Should  one  arise,  however,  as  a  leader  you 
must  step  up  and  correct  that  problem.  It’s  no  different  from 
seeing  Soldiers  anywhere  doing  something  unsafe  or  not 
to  standard. 


1 
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mand  contact  information  and  upcoming  social  events  on  a 
calendar.  These  unit  pages  can  be  bad  if  not  managed' 
closely  and  properly.  If  you  decide  to  do  a  unit  page,  I 
would  recommend  assigning  someone  who  is  willing  to 
monitor  it  as  an  additional  duty. 


Michael  Shepard 
HHC,  22nd  CM  BN 

Aside  from  individual  pages,  which  can  be  of  use  to  first- 
line  leaders  and  the  chain  of  command  for  monitoring  Sol¬ 
diers,  leaders  can  establish  a  unit  page  that  is  designed  to 
share  nonsensitive  information,  unit  history,  chain  of  com- 


Moliie  Kedney 
E/1-6  CAV 

When  I  was  in  command,  we  established  a  unit  page  on 
Facebook  in  order  to  share  our  unit’s  activities  and  training 
experiences  with  families  and  friends  outside  of  the  local 
area.  Once  we  deployed,  the  page  became  a  way  to  keep 
families  aware  of  what  was  going  on  with  the  troops  and  to 
share  pictures  from  downrange  with  them.  Facebook  also 
became  helpful  for  my  1SG  and  me  to  remain  in  contact 
with  our  Soldiers’  families  and  to  gain  awareness  of  issues 
at  home  that  may  have  been  affecting  our  Soldiers’  focus  at 
work.  We  were  then  able  to  get  the  Soldiers  help  or  give 
them  time  to  take  care  of  their  families’  needs.  The  unit! 
Facebook  page  also  became  a  tool  for  spouses  and  other ; 
family  members  to  communicate  with  each  other,  allowing 


Guidance  from  the  U.S.  Army  Social  Media  Handbook  (January  201 1 ) 


Social  media  has  improved  the  way  we  connect  and 
communicate  as  a  culture,  but  it  presents  some  interesting 
dilemmas  for  Army  leaders.  Social  media  is  about  con¬ 
necting,  so  it’s  only  natural  that  Army  leaders  may  interact 
and  function  in  the  same  social  media  spaces  as  their 
subordinates.  How  they  connect  and  interact  with  their 
subordinates  online  is  up  to  their  discretion,  but  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  online  relationship  function  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  professional  relationship. ...  When  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  leadership,  conduct  online  should  be  professional. 


By  using  social  media,  leaders  are  essentially  providing  a 
permanent  record  of  what  they  say,  so,  if  you  wouldn’t  say 
it  in  front  of  a  formation,  don’t  say  it  online.  If  a  leader 
comes  across  evidence  of  a  Soldier  violating  command 
policy  or  the  UCMJ  on  social  media  platforms,  then  that 
leader  should  respond  in  the  same  manner  they  would  if 
they  witnessed  the  infraction  in  any  other  environment. 

See  http://www.slideshare.net/usarmysocialmedia  for 
resources  and  official  guidance  on  establishing  your 
unit’s  social-media  presence. 
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lem  to  share  their  experiences  and  provide  help  to  each 
ther  at  home  while  we  were  gone.  Also,  since  our  unit  was 
pread  out  across  five  locations  in  Iraq,  the  page  became  a 
X)l  for  us  to  remain  in  contact  with  our  Soldiers,  whom  we 
ouldn’t  always  see  on  a  daily  basis. 

Ralph  Merrill 

B/2-1  AD 

I  utilize  Facebook  within  my  Family  Readiness  Group 
:RG].  Here  are  a  couple  things  to  consider:  1.  OPSEC:  I 
now  we  talk  about  this  quite  a  bit  these  days,  as  there  isn’t 
commercial  on  AFN  [Armed  Forces  Network]  that  comes 
ut  that  doesn’t  speak  about  OPSEC  and  the  importance 
f  having  your  Soldiers  and  their  families  understand  the 
iportance  of  OPSEC.  I  recommend  that  you  carry  this  in- 
irmation  over  to  your  unit’s  Facebook  community,  if  you 
9cide  to  create  one.  2.  Unfiltered  information.  Facebook  is 
double-edged  sword.  It  is  a  great  way  to  pass  informa- 
}n;  however,  I  have  seen  Army  pages  become  places  to 
?nt.  On  the  one  hand,  this  makes  a  unit’s  Facebook  page 
great  way  to  learn  about  the  morale  of  a  Soldier,  who 
ight  tell  you  to  your  face  that  everything  in  the  unit  is 
'eat,  but  will  vent  to  millions  of  Facebook  users  what  he  or 
le  really  feels.  This  provides  an  honest  perspective  from 
ie  Soldiers  and  families  who  utilize  the  page,  which  is 
ood,  but  it  also  can  reflect  poorly  on  the  unit.  Overall, 
acebook  is  a  powerful  tool,  so  leaders  need  to  be  very  in- 
ntional  about  how  we  utilize  it  within  our  organizations. 

The  closed  Facebook  pages  for  FRGs  are  nice  be¬ 
cause  information  can  be  sent  out  for  those  family 
members  who  don’t  have  an  AKO  account  and  can’t 
get  behind  the  OPSEC  screen. 

— Patrick  Moore,  A/2-113  IN 


Will  Mangini 
A/3-10  IN 

I  think  that  the  use  of  social  media  should  be  limited  to 
ganizational  information  that  is  OPSEC  approved  and 
levant  to  the  entire  unit,  families  and  supporters.  I  do  not 
ink  it  should  be  used  as  a  primary  form  of  communication 
th  any  group,  individual,  or  detachment  within  my  com- 
iny  or  organization.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  three-to-five 
)rson  sphere-of-control  rule.  We  should  control  those  pla- 
on  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  under  us  and  require 
em  to  communicate  with  their  subordinates.  Always  opt 
communicate  with  people  face  to  face,  and  when  that  is 
)t  possible,  use  the  phone  or  radio;  e-mail  and  text  mes- 
iging  should  be  your  last  resort.  The  younger  generation 
ay  be  more  savvy  when  using  technology  to  communi- 
ite,  but  we  should  never  abandon  the  fundamentals.  For 
:ample,  just  because  I  have  a  GPS  doesn’t  mean  I 
louldn’t  know  how  to  use  a  compass.  We  should  all  make 
■ery  effort  to  talk  to  our  people  face  to  face  and  not 
rough  a  piece  of  technology.  It’s  all  about  leadership. 


Roger  Farina 
F/5-17  CAV 

Having  run  unit  Facebook,  Twitter  and  Linkedln  pages,  [I 
can  attest  that]  there  are  definitely  some  things  to  con¬ 
sider.  First,  the  Army  command  has  embraced  these 
brands  of  social  media.  At  the  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and 
Exposition,  I  was  awestruck  by  the  breadth  of  the  usage. 
As  with  anything  in  life,  there  can  be  abuse.  If  you  monitor 
it  within  yourself  and  within  your  unit,  you  will  not  run 
astray.  The  best  way  I  have  seen  to  do  this  is  to  have  two 
separate  Facebook  accounts.  My  main  Facebook  page  is 
linked  to  my  personal  e-mail  account.  On  this  account,  I 
friend  my  closest  friends,  family,  school  buddies  and  the 
closest  of  close  Army  friends.  I  then  have  my  professional 
Facebook  account  linked  to  my  AKO  e-mail.  I  use  this  ac¬ 
count  for  unit  pages  and  interactions  with  my  Soldiers.  I 
keep  it  locked  down  tight.  No  one  can  find  me,  and  no  one 
can  read  what  I  write  unless  I  am  friends  with  them.  By 
having  the  professional  Facebook  account,  I  do  not  cross 
any  lines.  I  maintain  my  military  bearing  and  professional¬ 
ism,  and  there  are  no  issues  of  becoming  friends  with  any 
Soldiers.  I  communicate  with  Soldiers  and  pass  on  valu¬ 
able  information.  Facebook  is  a  great  tool  because  it’s  the 
way  this  generation  communicates,  and  the  Army  sees 
that. 

I'Ve  thank  Heidi  Bredlow,  Tom  Handy,  Kimberlynn  Hunter 
and  Matthew  Hovde  for  raising  this  timely  topic  in  several 
conversations  in  the  CompanyCommand  and  Platoon- 
Leader  forums.  If  you  are  a  currently  commissioned  officer 
or  cadet,  we  invite  you  to  participate  in  MilSpace,  the  on¬ 
line  social-learning  system  for  company-level  officers. 
When  you  join  the  CompanyCommand  or  PlatoonLeader 
forum,  you  automatically  have  access  to  all  of  MilSpace. 


Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 


Have  you  joined  your  forum? 
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AUSA  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

STARA  Technologies  Inc. 


Corporate  Structure — President:  Colin  McCavitt.  Headquarters:  61  S. 
William  Dillard  Drive,  Gilbert,  AZ  85233.  Telephone:  480-850-1555. 
Web  site:  www.staratechnologies.com. 

Recent  conflicts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  shown  that  an  unstruc¬ 
tured  group  of  insurgents  equipped  with  commercially  available  technol¬ 
ogy  can  be  a  formidable  enemy  for  a  large  military  force.  To  neutralize 
these  guerrilla  elements,  the  United  States  government  needs  engineer¬ 
ing  solutions  to  develop  technologies  and  deliver  them  to  the  battlefield 
at  the  same  pace  as  that  of  the  enemy.  This  sce¬ 
nario  and  its  needs  is  one  principal  reason  for 
which  STARA  Technologies  Inc.  was  created. 

STARA’s  rapid  hardware  integration  and  field 
knowledge  allows  for  customized  solutions  in 
half  the  time  of  many  of  its  competitors. 

STARA  is  a  key  integrator  of  persistent  surveil¬ 
lance  system  (PSS)  technologies  and  an  adminis¬ 
trator  for  battlefield  deployment.  Its  mobile  plat¬ 
forms  and  tethered  aerostats  provide  real-time, 
networked,  360-degree  detection  and  tracking 
capability,  adding  land-clutter  and  false-alarm 
rejection.  STARA  experts  research,  evaluate  and 
integrate  the  prototype  technologies  that  provide 
forward  operating  bases  (FOBs)  in  military  con¬ 
tingency  operations  outside  the  United  States 
with  persistent  surveillance  system  capability 
that  includes  the  utilization  of  technologies  able 
to  detect  even  the  remote  presence  of  personnel 
(at  distances  of  7-9  kilometers)  and  vehicles  (at 
distances  of  15-20  kilometers)  in  addition  to  lo¬ 
cating  the  origin  of  incoming  rounds.  STARA  engi¬ 
neers  create  rapid  prototypes  to  demonstrate  advanced  integration  of  sen¬ 
sors  on  tethered  unmanned  platforms  and  unmanned  airborne  platforms. 

STARA  also  continually  conducts  internal  evaluations  of  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  various  sensors,  including  wide-area  and  long-range  sen¬ 
sors,  and  has  already  designed  interfaces  for  them  into  PSS  mobile- 
tower  technologies.  STARA’s  hardware  integration  of  the  PSS  tower  is 
unlike  other  conventional  surveillance  towers  hardwired  for  a  specific 
payload  and  capability.  STARA’s  towers  are  modular,  multisensor  plat¬ 
forms  that  accept  a  wide  variety  of  payloads  (radar,  forward-looking  in¬ 
frared  360-degree  hemispheric  infrared  and  similar  systems)  across  a 
broad  range  of  electrical  and  mechanical  interfaces  (TCP/IP,  analog, 
digital,  serial  RS-232/RS-422— 12-volt/24-volt/48-volt)  for  real-time  vi¬ 
sualization  and  forensics. 

STARA’s  PSS  mobile  tower  is  transportable  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
including  the  CH-47  (slingload),  the  C-130  (six  pallet  positions)  and  the 
C-17  (18  pallet  positions,  with  up  to  four  complete  systems)  aircraft. 

STARA’s  open-architecture  approach  to  the  PSS  tower  allows  for  the 
fusion  of  an  array  of  sensor  technologies  that  are  normally  competitors 
in  the  marketplace  and  made  by  corporations  that  historically  have 
proven  reticent  to  collaborate.  Understanding  that  the  threat  abroad  is 
dynamic  and  that  no  single  sensor  can  provide  an  effective  persistent 


STARA’s  Persistent  Ground  Surveillance 
Tower-Wide  Area  Surveillance 


surveillance  solution,  STARA  designed  the  PSS  tower  to  fill  the  gap  and 
work  with  a  multitude  of  different  “plug-and-play”  payloads. 

Each  surveillance  system  is  powered  by  renewable-resource  power, 
significantly  reducing  the  cost  of  gasoline-  or  diesel-fueled  alternatives. 
The  use  of  high-efficiency  glass  solar  panels  with  a  backup  diesel-fu¬ 
eled  generator  allows  for  maximum  long-term  cost  savings  for  each  sys¬ 
tem  and  customer. 

Beyond  the  collection  of  video,  STARA  fuses  newly  procured  sensor 
technologies  into  the  existing  PSS  ground  control 
stations  already  in  use  overseas.  STARA  takes 
the  output  from  various  sensors  and  quickly 
channels  the  video  onto  the  existing  software 
applications  to  create  a  secure  common  opera¬ 
tional  picture  locally,  at  remote  FOBs  via  existing 
full-motion  video  relays,  or  on  the  larger  Centrix/ 
Afghan  Mission  Network. 

An  additional  product  offered  is  the  Green 
Ground  Control  Station  (GGCS),  a  unique  tri¬ 
compartment  control  station  that  allows  the  op¬ 
erators  to  have  a  temperature-controlled  server 
room,  nine  monitors  (three  42-inch  high-defini¬ 
tion  displays  and  six  19-inch  monitors)  for  op¬ 
erators  to  track  and  provide  surveillance  of 
wide  terrain,  and  a  mud  room  for  doffing  and 
donning  needed  gear.  Each  GGCS  is  modular 
and  can  be  easily  broken  down  and  moved  to 
new  sites.  The  green  aspect  of  the  GGCS  comes 
through  the  use  of  solar  panels.  This  dynamic 
characteristic  provides  long-term  use  to  STARA 
customers  while  yielding  valuable  cost  savings. 

Applying  sound  engineering  practices  across  a  wide  array  of  plat¬ 
forms  and  systems,  STARA  specializes  in  rapidly  developing  and  deploy¬ 
ing  technologies  that  meet  the  immediate  operational  needs  of  the  U.S. 
government.  Beyond  its  solutions  for  persistent  surveillance  systems, 
STARA’s  other  innovative  products  range  from  noise-suppressing  un¬ 
manned  aerial  vehicle  mufflers  to  specialized  transport  containers  for 
U.S.  Air  Force  C-130/C-17  aircraft. 

STARA  is  also  the  leading  developer  of  miniature  guided  parachute 
systems.  Over  the  last  10  years,  the  company  has  fabricated  lightweight 
guided  parachute  systems  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  Army  Natick  Soldier  Center,  Army  Picatinny  Arsenal  and 
other  federal  agencies  to  precisely  deliver  small  payloads  that  include 
unattended  ground  sensors,  communications  relays,  medical  supplies, 
smart  munitions  and  intelligent  robots.  In  2006,  through  a  Phase  Ill- 
transitioned  Navy  Small  Business  Innovation  Research,  STARA  developed 
the  world’s  smallest  guided  parachute  system  for  the  Navy’s  Center  for 
Interdisciplinary  Remotely  Piloted  Aircraft  Studies.  In  2008-2010,  STARA 
perfected  its  Mosquito  3  guided  parachute  guidance,  navigation  and 
control  capabilities,  in  40-,  80-,  100-  and  150-pound  weight  classes,  by 
conducting  more  than  300  airdrops  from  military  aircraft,  increasing 
landing  accuracy  to  less  than  30  meters  circular  error  probable. 
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T-ll  Personnel  Parachute  System 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

publication  of  this  issue  of  ARMY 
Magazine  coincides  with  the  first 
miversary  of  parachute  jumping  with 
e  new  T-ll  Personnel  Parachute  Sys- 
m  at  the  U.S.  Army  Airborne  School, 
irt  Benning,  Ga.  Reflecting  the  vision 
Program  Executive  Office  (PEO)  Sol- 
er  to  make  soldiers  more  lethal,  sur- 
vable,  and  able  to  operate  across  all 
ivironments,  the  new  T-ll  provides 
range  of  benefits  and  expanded  capa- 
lities  in  both  institutional  and 
>erational  settings. 

According  to  MAJ  John  Bryan, 
sistant  product  manager  for 
•rsonnel  airdrop  systems  in  the 
fice  of  PEO  Soldier,  the  T-ll  re¬ 
aces  the  ubiquitous  T-10  para- 
ute  that  has  been  in  the  Army 
ventory  for  more  than  50  years. 

"The  T-ll  has  been  in  develop¬ 
ed  for  quite  some  time,"  MAJ 
yan  said.  "It  is  derived  from  a 
quirement  in  2005  with  the  ob- 
:tive  of  developing  a  parachute 
stem — consisting  of  a  main  can- 
>y,  a  harness  and  a  reserve — all 
tegrated  into  one  system  that 
ovided  for  a  lower  rate  of  de- 
ent  [RoD],  a  lower  'opening 
ock'  and  a  softer  landing." 

Those  benefits  are  provided 
ainst  the  realities  of  evolving 
mbat  parachute  operations  over 
2  past  half-century.  While  the  T- 
is  certainly  a  proven  system, 

2  fact  is  that  the  requirements  placed 
today's  paratrooper  exceed  the  de- 
;n  of  the  T-10.  In  the  1950s,  for  exam- 
2,  the  total  jumper  weight  (TJW) — 
2  weight  of  the  soldier,  parachute 
stem  and  combat  load — averaged 
0  pounds.  Combat  loads  have  be- 
me  heavier  over  the  years,  however, 
th  the  advent  of  new  equipment  and 
ctrine.  In  addition,  paratroopers  are 
juired  to  jump  in  more  equipment  in 
ier  to  maintain  lethality  and  sustain 
2mselves  for  longer  periods. 


While  the  T-10  system  was  not  de¬ 
signed  for  these  heavier  combat  loads, 
the  T-ll  was  specifically  designed  to 
carry  a  paratrooper  with  a  TJW  of  400 
pounds  safely  to  the  ground. 

"As  much  as  PEO  Soldier  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  have  done  great  work 
in  lightening  a  soldier's  load,  for  a 
'forced-entry'  capability  soldiers  still 
have  to  bring  just  about  everything 
they  need  to  be  self-sustaining  for 
a  period  of  time,"  MAJ  Bryan  said.  "So 
soldiers'  loads  are  getting  heavier  for 


airborne  forces,  and  the  T-ll  addresses 
that.  While  your  average  jumper 
weighs  around  300  pounds  fully  com¬ 
bat  loaded,  those  in  specialty  positions 
such  as  machine  gunners,  radiomen 
and  so  on  are  more  than  360  pounds, 
with  some  approaching  400  pounds." 

Another  important  safety  benefit  of 
the  T-ll  is  a  significantly  lower  RoD, 
which  is  achieved  by  having  a  canopy 
28  percent  larger  than  the  T-10  but 
weighing  only  7  pounds  more. 

Translating  that  to  the  warfighter. 


MAJ  Bryan  pointed  to  a  study  by  the 
Belgian  army  that  showed  a  significant 
reduction  in  parachute-landing  injuries 
when  lowering  a  parachute's  RoD  from 
22  feet/second  to  18  feet/second.  Re¬ 
cent  testing  with  live  jumpers  and  man¬ 
nequins  with  a  TJW  of  360  pounds  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  RoD  of  the  T-10  is  22 
feet/second  while  the  T-ll  is  19  feet/ 
second. 

"During  developmental  and  opera¬ 
tional  testing,  we  found  that  the  T-ll 
can  safely  lower  more  than  700  pounds 
to  the  ground  slower  than  a  T-10 
with  a  regular  jumper,"  MAJ  Bryan 
said.  "So  what  soldiers  are  seeing  is 
less  shock  and  stress  on  the  body 
from  exit  to  landing,  and  what 
leaders  are  seeing  is  that  more  of 
their  soldiers  are  ready  to  get  on 
with  their  mission  after  they  hit  the 
ground." 

Keith  Colliver,  who  handles  ac¬ 
quisition  support  in  the  Product 
Manager  Clothing  and  Individual 
Equipment  office,  identified  an¬ 
other  critical  tactical  difference 
between  the  systems.  "You  cannot 
physically  jump  [wearing]  body  ar¬ 
mor  with  the  T-10,"  he  said.  "It 
won't  support  the  extra  weight, 
and  the  harness  is  not  big  enough 
to  accommodate  jumping  with 
body  armor.  But  the  T-ll  is  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  with  a  big-enough 
|  harness  that  you  can  jump  all  of  the 
o  body  armor  types — all  of  the  plate 
carriers  and  all  of  the  body  armor. 
It  supports  the  weight,  and  it's  big 
enough  to  allow  the  jumper  to  wear  it. 

"It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  go  into 
combat  if,  when  you  hit  the  drop  zone, 
you  have  to  stop,  pull  your  body  ar¬ 
mor  out  of  your  rucksack,  and  then  get 
redressed  before  you  can  go  to  war," 
he  added. 

The  T-ll  also  has  a  greatly  reduced 
opening  shock  compared  to  the  T-10. 
The  reduced  shock  derives  from  a  de¬ 
ployment  design  in  which  the  T-ll 
static  line  pulls  the  deployment  bag 


The  T- 1 1  parachute  "  %. 

provides  a  safer  **  9  /  ^ 

rate  of  descent  than 
the  T-10  system  and 
can  accommodate 
total  jumper  weight 
of  400  pounds. 
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Paratrooper  with  a 
T-10D  parachute 
prepares  to  land  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  T-10  series 
parachutes  have 
been  in  Army  ser¬ 
vice  for  more  than 
50  years. 


out  of  the  pack  tray,  elongates  the  sus¬ 
pension  lines  and  exposes  the  pilot 
parachute.  The  pilot  parachute  then 
pulls  the  canopy  sleeve  off  the  canopy 
and  the  canopy  inflates,  with  inflation 
further  controlled  by  a  slider  that  con¬ 
trols  the  amount  of  air  entering  the 
bottom  of  the  canopy.  The  parachutist 
counts  to  six  seconds,  as  opposed  to 
four  seconds  with  the  T-10,  before  per¬ 
forming  the  canopy  check. 

Other  key  enhancements  in  the  T-ll 
system  include  a  new  T-11R  reserve 
parachute  design  to  replace  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Improved  Reserve  Parachute  Sys¬ 
tem  (MIRPS).  The  T-11R  is  an  aeroconi- 
cal  design  based  on  the  current  British 
Low  Level  Parachute  reserve  canopy. 

According  to  PEO  Soldier  represen¬ 
tatives,  the  T-11R  was  tested  exten¬ 
sively  under  various  types  of  main 
canopy  malfunctions  and  proved  to 
be  more  reliable  and  more  effective 
than  the  MIRPS.  It  has  a  lower  open¬ 
ing  shock  than  the  MIRPS  and  can  be 
deployed  using  either  hand,  requiring 
15-22  pounds  of  pull  force.  The  RoD  is 
26  feet/ second,  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  MIRPS,  and  has  less  os¬ 
cillation.  More  importantly,  the  T-11R 
supports  a  TJW  of  400  pounds,  which 
the  MIRPS  cannot.  In  fact,  for  safety 
reasons,  the  TJW  of  a  jumper  using 
the  MIRPS  is  restricted  to  a  maximum 
of  360  pounds  for  jump  altitudes  of 
3,000  feet  mean  sea  level  and  below. 
Every  additional  increase  of  1,000  feet 
in  jump  altitude  requires  a  reduction 
of  12.5  pounds  in  TJW. 

MAJ  Bryan  discussed  multiple  feed¬ 
back  loops  through  which  his  office 


monitors,  and  interacts  with,  all  users 
of  the  new  T-ll  throughout  its  life  cy¬ 
cle.  "For  example,  the  [1st  Battalion 
(Airborne)],  507th  [Infantry  Regiment], 
the  Basic  Airborne  Course,  jumped  the 
T-ll  yesterday,"  he  said.  "And  one  of 
my  guys  was  on  the  ground,  getting 
feedback,  collecting  data,  talking  to 
leaders  and  talking  to  soldiers.  So  we're 
'in  their  pocket,'  with  them  from  the 
first  unit  (the  Ranger  Regiment,  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  Battalion)  all  the  way  to 
the  507th,  Quartermaster  School,  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va.,  and  now  we've  already 
fielded  one  brigade's  worth  to  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division." 

The  Basic  Airborne  Course  began 
jumping  the  T-ll  in  March  2010 
and  had  accumulated  almost  10,000 
jumps  as  of  February.  Students  cur¬ 
rently  have  one  of  their  five  graduation 
jumps  on  the  T-ll,  with  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  two  of  the  jumps  this  spring, 
followed  by  a  "stair  step"  process  over 
time  to  a  projected  end  state  when  a 
soldier  will  jump  nothing  but  the  T-ll. 

Working  with  a  team  led  by  Joseph 
Knapik  at  U.S.  Army  Public  Health 
Command,  PEO  Soldier  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  studying  parachute 
injuries  during  the  Basic  Airborne 
Course.  As  of  October  2010,  students 
had  made  9,667  jumps  with  the  T-ll 
and  suffered  only  11  injuries.  The 
same  student  population  made  42,304 
jumps  with  the  T-10  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  and  suffered  116  injuries.  Those 
figures  yield  an  injury  rate  equation  of 
1.13  injuries  per  1,000  jumps  for  the  T- 
11  versus  2.74  injuries  per  1,000  jumps 


with  the  T-10.  In  other  words,  one  is  2.5 
times  more  likely  to  be  injured  jump¬ 
ing  the  T-10  than  the  T-ll. 

"The  2nd  Ranger  Battalion  did  an 
airborne  operation  in  the  summer¬ 
time,"  MAJ  Bryan  added.  "Basically, 
the  entire  battalion  jumped  T-lls  in  a 
tactical  scenario,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  jump-related  injury.  Not  one. 
We  know  that  PEO  Soldier  is  putting 
out  good  stuff,  but  that  surprised  even  ; 
us.  I  was  with  [2nd  Ranger  Battalion's] 
chief  rigger  last  week,  getting  cus¬ 
tomer  feedback,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  that.  I  spent  six  years 
in  the  Ranger  Regiment  with  T-lOs 
and  that  never  happened." 

Describing  the  parachute  industry  as 
"fairly  small,  fairly  niche,"  MAJ  Bryan , 
explained,  "To  get  the  production  that 
we  needed  and  to  have  backup,  we 
chose  three  prime  vendors.  Basically 
they  buy  from  the  'downstream'  sup¬ 
pliers,  but  they  all  do  the  same  thing— 
they  all  build  the  parachute  for  us.  We 
do  quality  inspections,  product  verifi¬ 
cations  and  things  like  that  with  all 
three  of  them.  Then  we  have  another , 
vendor  that  exclusively  makes  spare 
parts."  Industry  participation  includes 
three  contractors  for  full  systems — 
Aerostar  International  (Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.),  Airborne  Systems  North  America 
(Pennsauken,  N.J.),  and  BAE  Systems 
(Phoenix,  Ariz.) — and  Pioneer  Aero¬ 
space  (South  Windsor,  Conn.)  for  spare 
parts. 

In  terms  of  his  message  to  warfight- , 
ers,  MAJ  Bryan  observed,  "The  T-ll  is 
safer.  It  reduces  shock  on  the  body.  It 
lowers  you  to  the  ground  better.  ... 
This  makes  the  airborne  warfighter 
more  combat-effective  when  he  or  she 
hits  the  ground  and  is  ready  to  'head 
off  to  their  day  job.' 

"This  is  an  important  capability  to  a 
small  but  relevant  peacetime  and  . 
wartime  community,"  he  concluded. 
"This  is  industry,  soldiers  on  the 
ground,  leaders  and  the  acquisition 
system  working  together  to  get  this 
thing  done.  We  have  changed  air¬ 
borne  operations  in  the  Army  in  five 
years.  Only  17  percent  of  the  Army  is 
airborne,  but  we  are  going  to  be  jump¬ 
ing  parachutes  long  after  we  wind 
down  current  operations."  ^ 
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Decision  Making  in  War 


ow  Wars  End:  Why  We  Always  Fight 
the  Last  Battle.  Gideon  Rose.  Simon  & 
Schuster.  432  pages;  index;  $27. 

By  COL  Gregory  Fontenot 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Udeon  Rose's  latest  book.  How 
JJ  Wars  End:  Why  We  Always  Eight 
e  Last  Battle,  has  a  provocative  title 
ith  a  subtitle  that  suggests  he  is  writ- 
g  history  ("A  History  of  American 
tervention  from  World  War  I  to  Af- 
lanistan").  Perhaps  he  chose  the  title 
lure  the  unsuspecting  reader  who 
ijoys  history  but  is  fearful  of  theory. 
3se,  who  edits  Foreign  Affairs,  has  in- 
?ed  produced  history,  but  he  writes  to 
Ivance  a  theory  of  decision  making  in 
e  context  of  the  American  experience 
1  war  since  World  War  I.  He  is,  in  fact, 
theorist,  and  one  whose  arguments 
e  compelling. 

Not  surprisingly,  Rose  begins  with 
irl  von  Clausewitz,  who  argued  that 
ere  are  two  components  of  making 
ar.  According  to  Clausewitz,  war  is 
n  act  of  force  to  compel  our  enemy  to 
)  our  will."  He  also  stated  that  it  is  "an 
t  of  policy  ...  a  continuation  of  politi- 
1  intercourse,  with  the  addition  of 
her  means."  Rose  further  illuminates 
is  idea  by  articulating  the  clear  divi- 
)n  between  what  he  calls  the  coercive 
d  constructive  elements  of  war. 
According  to  Rose,  these  two  aspects 
e  indivisible,  and  Clausewitz  in- 
aded  what  he  wrote  to  be  under- 
aod  that  way.  The  first  half  of  this 
eoretical  concept  is,  as  Rose  puts  it, 
out  "beating  up  the  bad  guys."  The 
cond  part  is  constructive  and  is  "all 
out  politics."  Thus  in  Rose's  view 
e  American  predilection  for  a  clear 
vision  of  labor  between  fighting 
ars  and  settling  the  peace  leads  in- 
itably  to  mistakes.  That  is,  wars  that 
»  not  end  well  end  badly  because  the 
:us  of  the  effort  to  win  the  war  does 
•t  clearly  include  how  to  end  the  war. 
To  this  overarching  thesis  Rose  adds 


three  themes  that  carry  through  the 
book.  How  Wars  End  is  a  history  of 
American  decision  making  focused  on 
what  Rose  describes  as  the  "endgame 
choices"  that  American  Presidents  and 
policy  makers  confronted.  Second, 
Rose  considers  how  to  think  about 
"war,  foreign  policy,  and  international 
relations."  Finally,  he  offers  ideas  about 
"future  policy  and  strategy"  drawn 
from  the  cases  that  he  considers. 


HOW 

WARS 

END 


WHY  WE  ALWAYS  FIGHT  THE  LAST  BATTLE 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMT  RICAN  INTERVENTION  FROM  WORIO  WAR  I  TO  AFGHANISTAN 

GIDEON  ROSE 

EDITOR  Of  FORFWR AFFAIRS 

Beyond  what  Rose  terms  the  "Clau- 
sewitzian  challenge"  of  the  dual  na¬ 
ture  of  war,  he  makes  a  compelling 
case  for  analogy  as  the  means  by 
which  decision  makers  operate.  Cog¬ 
nitive  psychologists  would  not  find 
this  idea  surprising.  Analogy  played  a 
part  in  the  decisions  made  by  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  in  Vietnam.  Both  saw 
parallels  with  Korea,  but  their  views 
of  how  the  long  and  unsatisfying 
endgame  in  Korea  compared  to  the 
endgame  in  Vietnam  were  fundamen¬ 
tally  different.  Nixon  believed  that  he 
could  use  the  threat  of  excessive  force 
to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  that  they  would 
take  him  seriously  on  the  basis  of  his 
long  history  of  hard-line  anticommu¬ 
nist  rhetoric.  Kissinger  believed  that 
the  lesson  learned  in  Korea  was  that 
negotiation  in  the  absence  of  real,  con¬ 
tinued  pressure  on  the  battlefield 


would  prolong  the  negotiations.  The 
threat  of  excessive  force  may  have 
brought  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Koreans  to  the  table,  but  the  lack  of  le¬ 
gitimate,  continued  military  pressure 
enabled  the  communists  to  unneces¬ 
sarily  prolong  the  agony.  Kissinger 
further  believed  that  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  would  settle  quickly,  as  he 
perceived  that,  unlike  the  Chinese  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  could  not  afford  to 
prolong  the  fighting. 

Rose  argues  convincingly  that  nei¬ 
ther  view  was  accurate.  As  Kissinger 
knew,  and  Rose  points  out,  what  made 
the  Korean  armistice  work  is  that  it 
stemmed  from  a  genuine  stalemate 
and  left  the  UN  forces  with  defensible 
terrain.  Moreover,  the  South  Korean 
government  proved  sufficiently  resil¬ 
ient  and  strong  so  that,  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  continued  U.S.  military 
presence,  the  cease-fire  succeeded. 
Kissinger  understood  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  repeated  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  There  was  no  clear  defensible  de¬ 
marcation  between  North  and  South, 
and,  more  importantly,  the  long  bor¬ 
der  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  put  the 
South  Vietnamese  at  great  peril  from 
their  left  flank.  In  the  end,  despite 
coming  from  two  angles,  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  found  they  had  to  pursue  a 
strategy  of  extrication  that  left  the 
South  in  an  untenable  position. 

There  is  much  more  in  Rose's  com¬ 
pelling  argument  on  how  decisions 
have  been  made  and  the  implications 
of  the  division  of  labor  between  the 
military  and  civilian  authorities  that 
Americans  find  comfortable.  Rose  fur¬ 
ther  develops  the  argument  in  chapters 
on  the  second  Iraq  War  and  the  war  in 
Afghanistan.  Focus  on  the  march  up- 
country  in  Iraq  in  2003 — at  the  expense 
of  what  GEN  Tommy  Franks  called  the 
"day  after" — absolutely  assured  years 
of  insurgency  and  who-knows-what 
for  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Op¬ 
eration  Blacklist,  the  plan  for  the  occu- 
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pation  of  Japan,  was  made  known  in 
top  commands  in  July  1945.  With  the 
surrender  of  Japan  in  August,  GEN 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur's  forces  had  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  plan  that  only  provided  for  de¬ 
ployment  of  forces,  not  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  Not  surprisingly,  the  occupation 
did  not  go  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
narrative  suggests. 

In  his  final  chapter,  entitled  "To  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Beyond,"  Rose  draws 
some  conclusions  and  offers  ideas  on 
just  how  to  avoid  our  long  history  of 
having  things  turn  out  contrary  to  the 
way  they  were  intended,  often  at  great 
cost.  Generally,  Rose  demonstrates  that 
his  assertions  from  his  introduction 
have  merit,  but  he  also  introduces  a 
theme  suggested  by  evidence  not 
raised  at  the  outset:  Rose  concludes 
that  despite  the  general  anathema  with 
which  Americans  view  "nation-build¬ 
ing,"  the  country  has  done  just  that  as 
part  of  a  national  grand  strategy  that 
has  endured  for  much  of  our  history. 
Fundamentally,  Rose  believes  that  our 
history  shows  that  we  have  largely  fol¬ 


I  arwd  Fare 

The  Quiet  One:  General  Roscoe  Rob¬ 
inson  Jr.  Leon  L.  Haley.  Fortis  Publish¬ 
ing.  273  pages;  black-and-ivhite  pho¬ 
tographs;  $28.95. 

The  subject  of  The  Quiet  One,  GEN 
Roscoe  Robinson  Jr.,  the  Army's  first 
African-American  four-star  general,  is 
a  man  of  great  historical  importance. 
To  review  this  book  is  a  challenge  for 
me  since  I  not  only  knew  Robinson 
well,  I  also  followed  him  as  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Representative  to  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Fortunately,  author  Leon  Haley  has 
met  the  biographer's  challenge  well. 
His  style  is  far  from  lyrical,  but  his 
sturdy,  straightforward  expository 
prose  carries  the  story  quite  adeptly.  He 
does  make  some  errors  regarding  as¬ 
pects  of  the  military,  however,  and  at¬ 
tributes  far  too  much  to  certain  aspects 
of  routine  career  progression.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  referring  to  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kan.,  he  writes:  "Graduates 


lowed  a  policy  first  of  continental  paci¬ 
fication  in  North  America,  and  global 
pacification  more  or  less  unwillingly 
since.  Rose  argues  that  the  American 
approach  is  one  of  clear,  hold,  build 
and  that  when  the  country  has  ac¬ 
cepted  that  basic  premise,  it  succeeds, 
as  it  has  in  securing  our  part  of  North 
America,  peace  in  Europe,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  peace  in  the  Pacific.  Long¬ 
term  commitment  after  winning  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  build  sta¬ 
ble  peace  with  democratic  partners  in 
Europe  and  much  of  the  Pacific. 

Rose  argues  that  the  key  to  success, 
which  he  defines  as  stable  peace, 
includes  three  basic  ideas.  These  are: 
Plan  ahead  and  work  backward;  define 
goals  precisely  and  check  prices  before 
buying;  and  pay  attention  to  imple¬ 
mentation  and  anticipate  problems.  It 
is,  of  course,  easier  to  write  the  "to  do" 
list  than  to  ensure  it  is  followed. 

Hoiu  Wars  End  is  of  tremendous 
value  to  soldiers  and  policy  makers  as 
an  aide-memoire  for  what  we  really  al¬ 


of  the  college  are  expected  to  at  some 
point  in  their  career  assume  command 
of  no  less  than  a  division."  More  accu¬ 
rately,  graduates  at  the  time  were  hope¬ 
ful  for  battalion  command,  and  only  a 
portion  would  get  that  opportunity. 


Further,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
importance  of  Robinson's  assignments, 
Haley  badly  confuses  the  role  of  U.S. 
Army  Europe  and  the  more  senior  U.S. 


ready  know  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
underpinning  for  strategic  thinking  in 
foreign  affairs.  Rose  suggests  that  the 
Army  should  not  pin  its  hopes  on  de¬ 
sign  as  the  answer  to  the  problems 
posed  by  the  difficult  operational  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  21st  century.  Rather, 
recalling  the  dual  nature  of  war 
should  remind  soldiers  that  policy  and 
politics — while  not  their  domain — re¬ 
quire  their  understanding.  This  fur¬ 
ther  suggests  that  war  planning  as  it 
occurs  in  the  United  States  may  suffer 
more  from  a  theoretical  and  structural 
problem  than  from  a  process  of  deci¬ 
sion  making.  Buy  Hoiu  Wars  End,  read  ; 
it  and  think  about  it. 


COL  Gregory  Fontenot,  USA  Ret.,  com¬ 
manded  a  tank  battalion  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  an  armor  brigade  in 
Bosnia.  A  former  director  of  the  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  he  is' 
coauthor  of  On  Point:  The  U.S.  Armyi 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  is  di-' 
rector  of  the  University  of  Foreign  Mili- : 
tary  and  Cultural  Studies. 


European  Command.  All  this  being 
said,  however,  Haley  does  an  overall 
splendid  job  in  capturing  the  life  of 
Roscoe  Robinson. 

Of  great  value  is  Haley's  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  20th-century  African- 
American  progress  in  America.  Haley 
relates  the  Harlem  Renaissance  and  the 
influence  of  St.  Louis  black  culture  to 
Robinson's  early  developments.  Haley 
is  careful  to  remember  African-Ameri¬ 
can  servicemembers  who  preceded 
Robinson  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
his  recognition.  This  includes  such  fig¬ 
ures  as  Henry  O.  Flipper,  the  first  black 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy; 
Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.,  the  first  black 
four-star  Air  Force  general  (his  father 
was  the  first  African-American  general 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  in  U.S.  armed 
forces);  and  LTG  Julius  Becton  Jr.,  who 
served  in  the  combat  arms  starting 
in  World  War  II,  a  time  when  most 
African-Americans  were  assigned  to 
support  units. 

GEN  Roscoe  Robinson's  story  is  a 
fascinating  one,  with  universal  ap¬ 
peal.  His  assignments  were  extraordi- 
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ary,  he  commanded  at  every  level, 
nd  in  his  final  assignment  to  NATO, 
e  established  himself  as  a  consum¬ 
mate  diplomat.  (I  write  now  from  ex- 
.erience  as  his  successor:  The  regard 
mr  Robinson  among  the  military  and 
mbassadorial  ranks  representing  16 
ations  in  Brussels  was  extraordinary, 
nd  it  was  a  personal  challenge  for  me 
b  uphold  his  reputation.) 

|  The  title  of  The  Quiet  One  is  so  very 
tting.  Robinson  was,  in  all  matters,  a 
^served,  courteous,  considerate  gen- 
eman.  This  was  true  whether  in  com- 
land  of  combat  units  or  in  the  halls  of 
iplomacy.  You  will  read  this  biogra- 
hy  and  be  engaged  by  its  historical 
•ace  and  fascinated  by  the  story  of  a 
nique  and  uniquely  capable  African- 
merican  soldier  who  made  history. 

— GEN  Jack  N.  Merritt,  USA  Ret. 

he  Killing  of  Crazy  Horse.  Thomas 
Powers.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  592  pages; 
i  black-and-white  photographs;  index; 
$30. 

Few  battles  in  American  history  have 
iptured  the  public  imagination  as 
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much  as  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big¬ 
horn  on  June  25, 1876,  in  which  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  Native  American  warriors  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  contingent  of  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Cavalry  led  by  George  Arm¬ 
strong  Custer. 


Two  recent  books,  James  Donovan's 
A  Terrible  Glory  and  Nathaniel  Phil- 
brick's  The  Last  Stand,  have  addressed 
the  battle  through  the  traditional  lens 


of  Custer  versus  Sitting  Bull.  In 
Thomas  Powers'  landmark  history, 
Crazy  Horse,  arguably  the  greatest 
Sioux  warrior  of  the  19th  century,  as¬ 
sumes  center  stage. 

Powers  has  been  enamored  with 
Crazy  Horse  ever  since  he  first  read 
an  account  of  Crazy  Horse's  death, 
which  occurred  a  year  after  the  war¬ 
rior's  historic  victory  over  Custer. 
Days  before  Crazy  Horse's  death,  BG 
George  Crook  had  met  with  13  lead¬ 
ing  chiefs  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  to  plan 
the  killing  of  Crazy  Horse.  "Dead  In¬ 
dians  are  a  common  feature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history,"  states  Powers,  "but  the 
killing  of  Crazy  Horse  retains  its 
power  to  shock." 

Written  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Native  Americans,  Powers'  The  Killing 
of  Crazy  Horse  is  a  fitting  epilogue  to 
Dee  Brown's  monumental  Bury  My 
Heart  at  Wounded  Knee:  An  Indian  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  West.  What  Pow¬ 
ers  does  best  is  to  present  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  account  of  the  clash  of  cultures 
and  civilizations  between  the  Native 
American  tribes  of  the  northern  plains 
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and  the  white  men  who  encroached 
upon  the  Black  Hills,  sacred  to  the 
Lakota  tribes.  It  is  a  familiar  story,  but 
Powers  brings  the  characters  to  life 
better  than  any  previous  author. 

The  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn, 
however,  occupies  only  a  single  chap¬ 
ter  in  Powers'  narrative.  Powers  posits 
that  Crazy  Horse  and  the  Sioux  won  a 
battle,  not  the  campaign.  Within  a  year 
of  Custer's  defeat,  most  of  the  Sioux, 
including  Crazy  Horse,  surrendered  to 
the  Army.  Promised  his  own  agency, 
Crazy  Horse  quickly  discovered  that 
broken  promises  by  military  officers 
and  petty  jealousies  among  the 
"agency  Indians"  would  forever  deny 
him  the  coveted  lands  that  he  desired 
to  sustain  his  own  people.  Even  Red 
Cloud,  the  Sioux  war  chief  who  had 
defeated  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  1860s, 
conspired  against  Crazy  Horse  be¬ 
cause  Red  Cloud  feared  Crazy  Horse's 
increasing  popularity  within  the  Red 
Cloud  Agency. 

Crazy  Horse  left  the  reservation  in 
late  summer  1877  and  returned  in 
early  September,  only  on  the  promise 
that  he  would  not  be  harmed.  It  was 
another  lie.  No  sooner  had  Crazy 
Horse  dismounted  than  he  was  led  to 
the  adjutant's  office  at  Camp  Robinson 
in  present-day  Nebraska.  Following  a 
short  meeting  in  which  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak,  Crazy  Horse  was  es¬ 
corted  to  the  post  stockade.  Sensing  a 
trap,  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
bayoneted  by  a  soldier  under  orders  of 
the  officer  of  the  day.  The  Army's  offi¬ 
cial  version  was  that  Crazy  Horse  had 
inadvertently  backed  onto  a  bayonet 
in  his  attempt  to  break  free  from  his 
captors.  Eyewitness  testimony — from 
both  cavalrymen  and  Indian  ob¬ 
servers — indicated  otherwise. 

The  death  of  Crazy  Horse  was  yet 
another  incident  in  the  white  man's 
extermination  of  the  Native  American 
tribes  that  once  populated  the  North 
American  continent.  Thirteen  years 
after  Crazy  Horse's  death  and  on  a  far 
grander  scale,  the  U.S.  Seventh  Cav¬ 
alry  would  complete  the  subjugation 
of  the  Sioux  at  Wounded  Knee.  What 
Powers  has  so  masterfully  portrayed 
is  the  political  bickering  within  the 
Sioux  nation  and  the  U.S.  Army's  role 


in  one  of  the  most  shameful  episodes 
in  American  history. 

— COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret. 

Empire  of  the  Summer  Moon:  Qua- 
nah  Parker  and  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Comanches,  the  Most  Powerful 
Indian  Tribe  in  American  History. 

S.C.  Gwynne.  Scribner.  384  pages; 
black-and-white  photographs;  index;' 
$27.50. 

Journalist  S.C.  Gwynne's  masterful 
account  of  the  Comanche  Indian  tribe's 
unfettered  life  on  the  Great  Plains,  its 
prowess  as  warriors  and  its  eventual 
defeat  by  the  U.S.  Army  is  meticulously 
researched  and  thoroughly  engaging. 
A  straightforward  narrative,  Empire  of 
the  Summer  Moon  nevertheless  evokes 
the  complex  emotional,  political  and 


physical  terrain  encompassed  in  the 
tale  of  the  last  Plains  tribe  to  surrender 
to  life  on  the  reservation  and  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  leader,  Quanah  Parker. 

Quanah's  story  begins  with  that  of 
his  mother,  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  the 
daughter  of  Texas  pioneers,  who  was 
kidnapped  by  Indians  in  1836  at  the 
age  of  nine. 

She  lived  with  the  Indians  for  more 
than  20  years,  marrying  a  chief  and 
bearing  three  children  before  her  hus¬ 
band  was  killed  in  battle  and  a  soldier 
who  noticed  her  blue  eyes  "rescued" 
her  and  her  daughter.  Quanah  and  his 
brother  were  the  only  two  Indians  to 
escape;  they  rode  100  miles  through 
open  country  to  another  band's  village. 
Quanah  was  12. 


From  then  on,  Cynthia  Ann  tried 
many  times  to  escape  life  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  extended  white  family  (her 
nuclear  family  was  dead)  and  find  her 
sons.  After  the  death  of  her  daughter, 
she  starved  herself  to  death.  Mean¬ 
while,  Quanah  went  from  being  the 
son  of  a  powerful  chief  to  an  orphan, 
frequently  treated  with  hostility.  A  per¬ 
son  of  uncommon  intelligence  and 
bravery,  he  proved  himself  many  times 
in  battle  and  in  tests  of  will  throughout 
his  adolescence  and  young  adulthood, 
becoming  the  chief  of  the  Quahadi 
band  of  Comanches  at  the  age  of  23. 

At  the  same  time,  white  settlers  en¬ 
croached  farther  onto  the  plains,  abut¬ 
ting  Comanche  lands  with  disastrous 
results.  Gwynne  does  not  sugarcoat 
the  brutality  with  which  Comanches! 
treated  those  whom  they  conquered 
and  kidnapped,  both  Indian  and  white. 
For  many  years,  fear  of  reprisals  kept, 
the  settlers  at  bay,  though  they  per-* 
sisted  and  kept  arriving,  despite  the 
danger,  full  of  "heedless,  unwarranted 
optimism." 

Over  time,  however,  after  many 
treaties  that  both  sides  failed  to  honor 
— and  with  much  contention  between1 
the  corrupt  Indian  Bureau  and  the  un¬ 
derstaffed,  underfunded  (especially 
during  the  Civil  War)  U.S.  Army — the* 
latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Ranald! 
Slidell  Mackenzie,  finally  corralled  the 
Indians  of  the  Plains.  (Once  they  found 
them,  that  is:  "Not  finding  Indians  had 
been  the  principal  activity  of  the  U.S. 
Cavalry  for  years  in  the  West.") 

Quanah  and  his  band  were  the  Iasi!; 
holdouts,  but  once  it  became  clear  tcf 
him  that  the  fight  was  nearly  futile,  he 
advocated  surrender  and  accommoij 
dated  himself  to  the  "white"  reserva¬ 
tion  life  with  a  vengeance,  prospering 
and  amassing  great  fame  and  popu¬ 
larity  in  his  time,  eventually  hosting 
dinner  guest  President  Teddy  Roo¬ 
sevelt  at  his  house. 

As  to  the  trait  that  made  Quanah  so 
resilient  throughout  his  varied,  harsh 
life,  Gwynne  posits  that  "what  Qua¬ 
nah  had  that  the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  the 
later  years  did  not  was  that  most 
American  of  human  traits:  boundless 
optimism." 

— Sara  Hov 
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Historically  Speaking 

Fort  Sumter  at  150 


A  pril  12  marks  the  150th  anniver- 
r\.sary  of  the  Confederate  attack  on 
ort  Sumter,  inaugurating  the  Ameri- 
an  Civil  War.  In  November's  "Historically  Speak- 
ig"  column,  I  discussed  the  divisiveness  and 
olarization  of  the  preceding  years,  including 
ie  tumultuous  election  of  1860  and  the  seces- 
ion  of  seven  southern  states,  ha  his  March  4, 

861,  inaugural  address,  President  Abraham 
incoln  made  overtures  to  defuse  the  crisis, 
ut  nevertheless  emphasized  that  "the  power 
anfided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy  and 
ossess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
overnment,"  referring  to  federal  armories,  custom 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 


facilities  in  Charleston  were  indefensi¬ 
ble.  Only  Fort  Sumter,  virtually  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  under  construction,  could 
be  resolutely  held  by  his  small  numbers.  A  few  days 
after  South  Carolina  seceded,  he  secretly  rede¬ 
ployed  his  entire  command  to  Fort  Sumter  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  darkness.  Northerners  raved 
about  this  daring  occupation  of  the  strongest 
position  in  Charleston,  whereas  Southerners 
raged  that  he  had  seized  property  that  was 
rightfully  theirs. 

Some  roughness  but  little  bloodshed  had  ac¬ 
companied  secessionist  takeovers  of  other  federal 
property  in  the  South,  but  Anderson  seemed  ready  to 


osts  and  forts  located  in  the  South.  For  its  declared  indepen-  fight  for  Fort  Sumter.  Southern  militiamen  gathering  in 
ence  to  be  credible,  the  Confederacy  would  have  to  control  Charleston  were  ready  as  well.  Their  numbers  swelled,  and 
\ese.  Most  notably,  Fort  Sumter  dominated  the  maritime  ap-  when  the  Confederacy  was  established  they  came  under  the 
roaches  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  the  South's  greatest  port.  command  of  newly  minted  BG  P.G.T.  Beauregard.  Ironically, 


In  1861,  Fort  Sumter  was  imposing 
ad  strongly  built,  albeit  incomplete.  It 
:ood  on  a  man-made  island  in  the  en- 
ance  to  Charleston  Harbor.  It  had 
rick  walls  40  feet  high  and  from  8  to 
Z  feet  thick.  It  featured  gun  positions 
i  layers,  from  the  wide  arcs  and  open 
isibility  of  its  upper  parapets  to  the 
lick-walled  casemates  of  the  tiers  be- 
>w.  It  was  designed  to  mount  146  big 
uns  and  positioned  in  such  a  manner 
>  rake  any  vessels  entering  or  leaving 
ie  harbor.  Of  these  guns,  48  were  ac- 
lally  on  hand  and  mounted — al- 
lough  far  fewer  could  be  manned 
ith  the  numbers  on  hand.  Planners 
avisioned  a  wartime  garrison  of  650,  Jh 
at  around  80  actually  defended  the 
>rt.  Even  this  complement  would  not 
ave  been  on  hand  had  it  not  been  for 
le  daring  and  initiative  of  MAJ  Robert 
nderson,  newly  posted  to  Charleston  in  November  1860. 
Anderson  was  a  35-year  veteran  who  had  served  in  three 
ars,  including  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832  wherein  he  had 
aen  a  superior  to  CPT  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  Kentuck- 
n,  married  to  a  Georgian,  and  an  erstwhile  slave-owner 
■rnpathetic  to  the  South.  There  was  a  sliver  of  a  chance  that 
is  background  might  facilitate  better  relationships  with  the 
■stive  citizens  of  Charleston.  Anderson  put  his  duty  to  the 
nited  States  above  personal  feelings,  however.  He  recog- 
ized  that  obsolescent  and  exposed  Fort  Moultrie,  where 
iost  of  his  command  was  located,  and  most  of  the  federal 


MAJ  Robert  Anderson  posted 
to  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
Harbor  in  November  1860. 


Beauregard  had  been  a  student  of  An¬ 
derson's  when  the  former  had  been  a 
cadet  and  the  latter  on  the  faculty  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  Beauregard 
capably  mustered,  supplied  and  de¬ 
ployed  more  than  40  guns  and  mortars 
in  a  potential  "ring  of  fire"  around  Fort 
Sumter,  refurbishing  abandoned  gun 
positions  and  establishing  new  ones  as 
he  did  so.  Some  he  even  mounted  on  a 
barge  floated  into  a  favorable  position 
in  the  harbor. 

As  formidable  as  the  panoply  sur¬ 
rounding  Anderson  was,  his  most  per¬ 
sistent  concern  was  shortage  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Secessionists  soon  cut  him  off 
from  local  sources.  On  January  9, 1861, 
a  commercial  merchantman  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  supplies  in  by  sea  was 
fired  upon  and  withdrew.  Upon  his  in¬ 
auguration  nearly  two  months  later, 
Lincoln  learned  that  Anderson  had  supplies  for  perhaps  six 
weeks  more.  After  considerable  give-and-take  with  his  cab¬ 
inet,  Lincoln  decided  upon  a  relief  expedition.  He  designed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  onus  on  the  Confederates 
should  they  interfere,  however.  Alleging  that  he  was  merely 
bringing  food  and  water  to  hungry  men,  he  announced  the 
expedition  in  advance  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina — 
since  he  did  not  recognize  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  Jefferson  Davis.  He  further  committed 
not  to  reinforce  the  fort  or  enhance  its  armament  if  the  relief 
supplies  progressed  unmolested.  In  separate  negotiations 
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ith  Confederates  soliciting  his  surrender,  Anderson  had 
t  it  be  known  he  would  accept  evacuation  if  not  resup- 
ied  by  April  15.  Lincoln's  expedition  was  poised  to  beat 
iat  deadline  by  days. 

avis  knew  he  was  opting  for  war  when  he  ordered 
that  Fort  Sumter  be  attacked  before  it  could  be  re¬ 
wed.  The  first  round  was  fired  at  0430  on  April  12.  The 
mtest  was  unequal  by  any  measure.  Anderson's  guns 
ere  positioned  and  designed  for  direct  fire  against  ships, 
nee  the  parapets  were  too  exposed,  he  fired  from  the 
isemates,  further  limiting  his  arcs  and  elevation  of  fire. 
ie  Confederates  had  a  mix  of  weapons  and  positions  that 
emitted  direct  and  indirect  fires,  lobbing  munitions  into 

G  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1998  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 


Above,  the  Confederate  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
began  on  April  12,  1861,  and  ended  two  days  later.  Left, 
poor  gun  placement  inside  the  fort  left  federal  troops  at  a 
loss  to  defend  it  and  Anderson  no  choice  but  surrender. 

the  fort  from  the  top  while  pummeling  its  outer  walls.  Hot 
shot  set  buildings  inside  the  fort  on  fire  and  threatened  to 
ignite  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Union  counterfire  dwindled 
as  ammunition  supplies  were  exhausted.  The  naval  expe¬ 
dition  could  not  risk  the  ring  of  fire  surrounding  Sumter 
and  was  further  embarrassed  by  heavy  seas.  Masonry 
crumbled  under  the  repeated  impacts  of  modern  artillery. 
The  situation  deteriorated  from  dire  to  hopeless.  Anderson 
surrendered  the  fort  under  terms  at  1430  on  April  14.  The 
terms  included  evacuation  to  the  federal  vessels  offshore,  a 
100-gun  salute  to  the  U.S.  flag  that  had  flown  through  the 
fight  and  departure  of  that  flag  on  Anderson's  person. 
Considerable  courtesy  attended  the  evacuation.  Southern 
soldiers  lined  the  beaches  and  took  off  their  caps  to  honor 
the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter  passing  by.  Nobody  jeered. 

Presidents  Lincoln  and  Davis  had  both  envisioned  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  rallying  point  for  their  causes.  Both  were  right. 
Within  days,  enraged  Northerners  flocked  to  the  colors  in 
numbers  that  far  exceeded  Lincoln's  modest  call  for  75,000 
volunteers.  Political  divisiveness  in  the  North  faded  into 
near-universal  support  for  restoring  the  Union  by  force, 
and  Lincoln  was  excused  considerable  extra-Constitutional 
activity  in  wavering  border  states.  Conversely,  forced  to 
make  a  choice,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  now  joined  the  Confederacy.  The  American  Civil 
War,  long  brewing,  had  arrived.  ^ 


Recommended  Reading: 

Foote,  Shelby,  The  Civil  War,  A  Narrative:  Fort  Sumter  to 
Perryville  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1986) 

McPherson,  James,  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom:  The  Civil  War 
Era  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1988) 

Swanberg,  W.A.,  First  Blood:  The  Story  of  Fort  Sumter 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1957) 
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Letters 


On  This  Month's  'CompanyCommand' 

In  response  to  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey's  Army  white  paper  The  Profes¬ 
sion  of  Arms,  I  invited  a  few  captains  and  majors  serving  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  to  meet  with  me  at  AUSA  headquarters  as  part  of  the  Army-wide 
dialogue.  Leaders  from  the  CompanyCommand  forum  (CC.army.mil) 
helped  arrange  the  meeting  and  took  the  lead  on  facilitating  the  discussion. 
This  month's  "CompanyCommand"  column  highlights  the  perspectives  of 
some  seasoned  leaders. 

— GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  AUSA  President 
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Gulf  War  Logistics 

■  I  read  with  great  interest  BG  John 
Brown's  three-part  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  (January, 
February  and  March  "Historically 
Speaking").  While  it  was  heralded  as 
one  of  our  nation's  great  military 
achievements,  little  credit  was  given 
to  the  colossal  logistics  operations  that 
made  success  possible.  Combat  ele¬ 
ments  credit  experiences  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center  and  U.S.  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR)  training  centers 
for  their  preparedness.  Preparation  of 
logistics  units  occurred  during  years 
of  providing  combat  service  support 
(CSS)  in  daily  planning  and  opera¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  DoD  had 
pared  down  the  logistics  capacity  of  the 
Army  in  favor  of  host-nation  support 
agreements  and  contractor  support  ori¬ 
ented  on  rich  existing  infrastructure  in 
the  known  potential  areas  of  operation. 
When  U.S.  forces  were  deployed  to  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  for  Desert  Shield, 
the  infrastructure  to  support  combat 
operations  was  nonexistent  except  for 
port  facilities.  Logisticians  started  with 


a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Every  aspect  of 
reception,  onward  movement  and  sus¬ 
tainment  in  theater  was  original  work. 
Every  aspect  of  combat  service  support 
to  arm,  feed,  fuel,  maintain  and  move 
the  force  was  built  from  scratch.  The 
achievement  of  the  logistics  mission 
from  forward  to  rear  areas  was  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  BG  Brown  credits 
sophisticated  precision-guided  muni¬ 
tions  and  advanced  communications 
with  reducing  the  tonnage  of  muni¬ 
tions  to  be  handled.  At  the  100th  hour 
of  ground  combat,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  supplies  were  perilously  low.  There 
were  tons  of  general  supplies  that  were 
devoted  to  the  needs  in  Kuwait  at  that 
time.  Operations  Desert  Shield/ Storm/ 
Farewell  were  campaigns  of  many 
firsts.  Never  had  so  much  materiel, 
supplies  and  people  been  moved  in  the¬ 
ater  so  far  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  achievements  in  combat  service 
support  and  logistics  operations  were  a 
direct  result  of  training  and  experience 
gained  over  many  years  prior  to  the 
Gulf  War.  Army  unit  training  doctrine 
guided  units  at  the  company,  detach¬ 
ment  and  battalion  levels  to  react  to  de- 
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This  Month's  Cover 

Bronze  Star  Medals  await  presentation  to  soldiers 
in  a  unit  redeploying  to  their  home  base  from  a 
combat  tour.  In  commemoration  of  Memorial  Day 
(observed  May  30),  we  honor  the  service  and  sacri¬ 
fice  by  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  their  valor  continues  the  proud  traditions 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  United  States. 

(Cover  photograph  by  Dennis  Steele) 
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Your  best  buy  in  advertising  for 
reaching  Army  leaders  again 
and  again! 

The  201 1  ARMY  Green  Book,  which  is  the  October  issue  of  ARMY  Magazine, 
is  used  by  military  and  government  personnel  as  a  yearlong  reference  tool. 

Not  only  will  the  October  GREEN  BOOK  go  to  our  regular  84,000  monthly 
circulation  but  it  also  will  be  distributed  to  all  attendees  at  the  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting  and  Exposition  in  October.  Total  circulation  of  the  GREEN  BOOK 
is  over  1 00,000. 


Advertising  Reservations  Due 

17  August  201 1 

Advertising  Materials  Due 

24  August  201 1 
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ployment  and  combat  operations  with 
agility  and  initiative  and  to  decisively 
assume  responsibility  to  support  the 
combat  machine  that  removed  the  Iraqi 
Army  from  Kuwait.  Decades  of  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  USAREUR  and  Korea 
and  in  exercises  such  as  Reforger  (re¬ 
turn  of  forces  to  Germany)  gave  leaders 
the  know-how  to  overcome  the  time, 
distance  and  communication  obstacles 
that  influenced  every  move  in  theater. 
The  CSS  battle  was  not  fought  only 
during  Desert  Storm — it  was  central  to 
the  total  months  of  buildup,  combat 
operations  in  theater,  and  the  year-plus 
period  to  return  forces  and  relocate 
supplies  and  materiel  to  home  stations 
and  the  continental  U.S.  base. 

COL  John  D.  Pavlovsky,  USA  Ret. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Concepts 

■  I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone 
would  find  either  of  the  recently  re¬ 
leased  learning  or  training  concepts 
heartburn  inducing.  Many  might  even 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new  there.  Still,  we  should  recog¬ 


nize  that  although  we  can  make  sol¬ 
diers  and  leaders  train,  we  cannot  as¬ 
sume  they  will  learn  the  "outcome- 
oriented"  task  first.  That  might  not 
be  bad,  especially  if  we  choose  the 
wrong  "outcome."  More  importantly, 
we  should  not  assume  troopers  at  any 
level  want  to  learn  or  that  we  have 
enough  savvy  "facilitators"  to  take 
learning  beyond  concepts  and  small 
organizations. 

For  as  long  as  I've  been  a  soldier, 
we've  told  ourselves  we  are  a  "learn¬ 
ing  organization."  We  need  to  test  this 
again,  especially  now.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  more  crucial  "persistent  chal¬ 
lenge"?  Peter  Senge's  The  Fifth  Disci¬ 
pline  describes  a  learning  organization 
as  having  five  main  characteristics: 
systems  thinking,  personal  mastery, 
mental  models,  shared  vision  and 
team  learning.  Like  METL,  they  have 
equal  importance.  In  particular,  our 
self-development  sphere  on  the  whole 
is  small.  We  will  need  more  than  con¬ 
cepts  to  make  it  grow. 

LTC  Steve  Pomper 

Lutherville,  Md. 
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Washington  Report 


Secretary  of  Defense  (aits  General  Officer  Slots 


Under  a  wide-ranging  set  of  "efficiency  initiatives"  ap¬ 
proved  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates,  140  gen¬ 
eral/flag  officer  slots  will  be  downgraded,  eliminated  or 
reallocated  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  number 
that  represents  nearly  15  percent  of  the  department's  952 
general  and  flag  officer  billets.  The  initiatives  also  will 
eliminate  209  senior  civilian  slots.  Currently,  DoD  has 
about  1,400  senior  civilian  employee  positions. 

The  personnel  cuts,  along  with  many  other  measures 
planned  by  the  "Track  Four"  initiatives,  will  save  more 
than  $13  billion  in  fiscal  years  2012-16,  according  to  DoD. 

The  implementing  decision  memorandum  signed  by 
Secretary  Gates  in  March  states  that  the  initiatives  are  de¬ 
signed  "to  reduce  duplication,  overhead,  and  excess,  and 
instill  a  culture  of  savings  and  cost  accountability  across 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

The  measures  affect  the  DoD  headquarters  staff,  defense 
agencies,  U.S.  combatant  and  other  joint  commands,  and 
individual  services.  They  are  based  on  findings  by  a  task 
force  of  study  groups. 

Secretary  Gates  said  last  January  that  28  positions  to  be 
eliminated  "were  created  after  9/11,  primarily  for  the  wars 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  [and]  will  be  reduced  as  appropri¬ 
ate  as  major  troop  deployments  wind  down." 

The  memorandum  identified  102  general/flag  officer 
positions  for  elimination,  23  for  reduction  and  10  for  re¬ 
allocation.  Five  others  require  legislative  measures  for 
grade  reductions.  Changes  are  to  take  place  when  incum¬ 
bents  leave  the  positions. 

In  many  cases,  brigadier  general  positions  are  being 
downgraded  to  colonels'  slots.  Some  positions  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  civilian  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  slot — in 
other  words,  the  jobs  will  remain,  but  generals  will  not  be 
doing  them.  Savings  expectations  include  salary  differen¬ 
tials  and  savings  from  the  level  of  personal  staff  positions 
and  other  expenses  that  are  attached  to  a  general  officer  slot. 

DoD  plans  to  eliminate  65  general  officer  positions  in  the 

Fiscal  Year  2011  Budget  Approved 

Following  months  of  contentious  wrangling,  Con¬ 
gress  at  last  agreed  to  finalize  full  year  spending  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  2011.  The  bill  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  signed  by  President  Obama  in  mid-April. 

Specific  details  of  the  bill,  which  calls  for  $38  bil¬ 
lion  in  cuts,  were  unavailable  when  ARMY  Magazine 
went  to  press.  The  agreement  averted  a  government 
shutdown  and  the  likely  furlough  of  some  400,000 
DoD  employees. 


next  two  years,  with  25  of  those  coming  from  the  joint  pool, 
seven  from  the  Army,  nine  from  the  Navy  and  17  from  the 
Air  Force.  Seven  more  positions  are  designated  for  elimina¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  combatant  commands,  six  of  which  are  from 
U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command,  which  is  earmarked  for  elimi¬ 
nation.  One  is  from  U.S.  European  Command. 

Among  those  listed  for  elimination  are  the  commander's 
slot  and  18  other  general/flag  officer  positions  in  U.S 
Forces:Iraq.  They  are  slated  to  be  cut  at  the  close  of  the  U.S 
mission  in  Iraq,  scheduled  for  December. 

Army  slots  earmarked  for  elimination  are  the  comman¬ 
der's  slot  for  the  5th  Signal  Command,  which  will  down¬ 
grade  to  a  colonel's  (0-6)  position,  and  a  downgrade  of  th( 
director's  position  for  Army  senior  leader  development  t( 
an  0-6  slot.  Two  general  officer  positions  are  to  change  t( 
SES  civilian  positions:  the  commanding  general  (CG)  posi-j 
tion  for  Installation  Management  Command-Korea  and  tlu 
CG  position  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
Also  selected  for  elimination  is  the  CG  slot  in  the  311th  Sig 
nal  Command. 

DoD  listed  28  general  /flag  officer  cuts  for  slots  currently 
associated  with  contingency  operations  (primarily  ir 
Afghanistan),  which  will  be  eliminated  as  the  mission  is  re 
duced.  All  are  within  U.S.  Central  Command  except  one- 
the  0-9  director's  position  in  the  Joint  Improvised  Explo 
sive  Device  (IED)  Defeat  Organization,  which  the  Do! 
memorandum  said  will  be  eliminated  "based  on  deploy 
ment  of  forces  and  IED  threat." 

Positions  listed  for  grade  reductions  include  the  U.S 
Army  Europe  commanding  general's  position,  which  lose 
one  star  to  become  a  lieutenant  general's  slot. 

Listed  for  reduction  in  grade  at  an  indeterminate  time  i 
the  Army's  chief  of  public  affairs  position,  earmarked  to  g< 
from  a  major  general  slot  to  a  brigadier  general  position. 

Changes  to  the  general/flag  officer  structure  to  thi 
point  were  apparently  agreed  to  by  the  individual  service^ 
The  DoD  memorandum  listed  nine  billet  changes  as  "nc 
agreed  to."  Within  the  Army,  those  include  three  brigadie 
general  positions  designated  for  elimination,  which  ap 
pears  to  mean  downgrading  them  to  0-6  positions:  th 
deputy  chief  of  public  affairs,  director  of  comprehensiv 
soldier  fitness  and  deputy  chief  of  legislative  liaison. 

The  not-agreed-to  positions  will  go  into  a  "buffer"  refer 
tion  pool  to  be  managed  by  the  service  secretaries.  (Eigl 
other  Army  general  officer  slots  also  will  go  into  the  buffer 
Provisions  of  the  buffer  pools  include  ensuring  that  th 
buffer  numbers  do  not  put  the  service  above  total  authorize 
tions  and  including  within  the  buffer  only  positions  that  hav 
an  incumbent  who  is  scheduled  to  leave  within  two  years 

DoD  also  will  propose  legislation  to  downgrade  an 
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tandardize  medical  branch  chief  slots.  For  the  Army,  those 
roposals  involve  reductions  of  the  current  major  general 
ositions  allotted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
nd  Army  Dental  Corps  to  brigadier  general  slots.  Equiva- 
?nt  medical  branch  chief  positions  in  the  Navy  and  Air 
orce  will  be  standardized  at  those  grades. 

iEN  Petraeus  Testifies.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
nd  House  Armed  Services  Committees  in  March,  GEN 
*avid  H.  Petraeus  said  that  efforts  in  Afghanistan  are  gain- 
!ig  traction.  His  testimony  was  his  first  congressional  ap- 
earance  as  commander  of  NATO's  International  Security 
ssistance  Force  (ISAF)  and  U.S.  Forces  Afghanistan.  It  pre¬ 
yed  recommendations  that  he  planned  to  give  the  Presi- 
ent  regarding  a  drawdown  of  the  U.S.  surge  forces  set  to 
-gin  in  July,  which  coincides  with  the  traditional  fighting 
>ason  in  Afghanistan  and  an  anticipated  Taliban  spring 
id  summer  offensive  to  regain  ground. 

The  testimony  followed  a  series  of  national  polls  that 
lowed  flagging  support  either  for  continued  U.S.  fighting 
Afghanistan  or  the  overall  chances  of  success.  On  average, 
ore  than  half  of  those  polled  answered  in  the  negative 
nge. 

1  GEN  Petraeus  said  that  he  understands  Americans'  im- 
itience  after  nearly  10  years  of  war  but  added  that  the 
ilitary-civil  campaign  had  only  coalesced  in  the  "right 
ay  with  inputs  being  right  for  the  past  six  months."  The 
mpaign,  he  explained,  is  leveraging  the  surge  of  military 


personnel  over  the  past  year,  giving  ISAF  the  necessary 
strength  to  clear  and  hold  key  areas,  and  a  parallel  surge  of 
civilian  assistance  to  the  Afghan  government  to  help  it  sta¬ 
bilize,  gain  support  and  provide  basic  services. 

Answering  a  lawmaker's  question,  he  said  the  initial 
phase  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  to  drive  out  the  Tal¬ 
iban  had  been  "brilliant,"  but  added  that  we  "failed  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  it." 

He  said  that  failing  to  take  advantage  of  recent  gains 
would  thwart  the  core  mission:  to  ensure  that  Taliban  and  al 
Qaeda  elements  do  not  return  to  "enjoy  sanctuary"  in 
Afghanistan.  Even  if  those  forces  are  thwarted,  GEN  Pe¬ 
traeus  noted  that  curtailment  of  commitment  in  Afghanistan 
could  ultimately  leave  the  country  in  the  hands  of  warlords 
or  lead  to  another  civil  war. 

Stating  that  "we  need  to  ensure  that  we  take  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  view  . . .  that  our  actions  in  the  months  ahead 
enable  the  long-term  achievement  in  the  years  ahead," 
GEN  Petraeus  laid  out  his  case  for  continued  support  and 
funding. 

"None  of  this  has  been  easy....  There  have  been  tough 
losses  along  the  way,  and  there  have  been  setbacks  as  well 
as  successes,"  GEN  Petraeus  said.  "Although  the  insur¬ 
gents  are  already  striving  to  regain  lost  momentum  and 
lost  safe  havens  as  we  enter  the  spring  fighting  season,  we 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  on  the  momentum 
achieved  in  2010 — though  that  clearly  will  entail  addi¬ 
tional  tough  fighting." 
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The  Association  of  the  United  States  Armys  Institute  of  Land  Warfare 

ARMY  MEDICAL 
SYMPOSIUM  AND  EXPOSITION 

A  Professional  Development  Forum 


Army  Medicine:  Bringing  Value.. .Inspiring  Trust 

~  Partnerships  Built  on  Trust  ~ 


AMERICAN  FLAG 

The  American  Flag  is  a  symbol 
of  courage,  patriotism, 
trust  and  freedom 


RED  CROSS 


The  red  cross  brassard 
identifies  medical 
personnel  on  the 
battlefield 


COMBAT  MEDIC 

The  Combat  Medic  is  the  essence 
of  professionalism;  emulated  for 
their  values  and  uncompromising 
commitment  to  high  standards 


ARMY  MEDICINE 


MAROON 

Maroon  is  the  color 
of  Army  Medicine 


SINCE  1775 

For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Army  Medicine  has  been  at  every 
conflict  or  every  battle  that  has 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedoms 
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27  June  -  30  June  2011 
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Register  online  at  www.ausa.org 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

AUSA,  Industry  Affairs 
2425  Wilson  Blvd,  Arlington,  VA  22201-3326 
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News  Call 


Conflicts  Escalate  in  Eastern  Afghanistan 


Battles  between  coalition  troops 
ind  insurgents  increased  with  the  on- 
>et  of  the  spring  fighting  season  in 
Afghanistan.  This  month,  the  1st  Cav- 
tlry  Division,  led  by  MG  Daniel  B.  Al- 
yn,  assumes  command  of  Regional 
Command-East  (RC-E)  from  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault),  led 
>y  MG  John  F.  Campbell. 

RC-E,  which  shares  some  450  miles 
•f  border  with  Pakistan  and  includes  14 
•rovinces  in  remote  and  mountainous 
astern  Afghanistan,  has  seen  some  of 
he  fiercest  fighting  of  Operation  En¬ 
uring  Freedom.  As  insurgents  esca¬ 
ped  conflicts  there  in  early  spring,  the 
st  Brigade  Combat  Team  of  the  101st 
)st  six  members  in  one  day  in  a  March 
attle  in  Kunar  Province.  MG  Camp- 
ell  told  the  Fort  Campbell  Courier  that 
17  members  of  the  101st  have  died  in 
Afghanistan  since  March  2010,  and  that 
e  expects  the  eastern  region  of  Af- 
hanistan  will  be  one  of  the  last  to 
ansfer  to  Afghan  security  forces.  In 
ddition  to  building  on  the  clearing  ac- 
implished  by  the  101st,  MG  Allyn's 
bjectives  for  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
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include  providing  a  layered  defense 
that  inhibits  insurgent  movement  from 
the  border  west  toward  Kabul  and  im¬ 
proving  the  capabilities  of  Afghan  se¬ 
curity  forces. 

To  prepare  for  the  U.S.  withdrawal 
beginning  in  July  and  scheduled  to 
end  by  late  2014,  in  March  Afghan 
President  Hamid  Karzai  announced 
the  first  seven  areas  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  Afghan  control.  Among  them 
is  Kabul  Province,  except  for  the 
Sarobi  district,  which  borders  RC-E. 
Afghan  security  forces  will  also  take 
control  in  Bamiyan  and  Panjshir 
Provinces  and  four  provincial  capital 
cities,  including  Lashkar  Gah  in  the 
southern  Helmand  Province.  The  first 
U.S.  troops  to  leave  will  be  noncombat 
troops  such  as  engineers  and  support 
troops,  and  commanders  are  expected 
to  shift  troops  from  safer  areas  within 
contentious  provinces  such  as  Hel¬ 
mand  and  Kandahar  to  focus  on  more 
violent  ones.  An  assessment  of  priori¬ 
ties  and  troop  numbers  is  ongoing, 
and  commanders  are  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  several  withdrawal  options. 


Iraq  Drawdown.  Progress  is  evident 
in  Iraq,  commanders  there  said  in  late 
March,  but  there  is  still  much  work  to 
do  before  December  31,  the  date  at 
which  Operation  New  Dawn  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  end.  In  a  video  teleconference, 
LTG  Frank  Helmick,  commanding 
general  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  serving  as  deputy 
commanding  general  for  operations 
of  U.S.  Forces-Iraq,  told  reporters  that 
the  U.S.  military  withdrawal  from  the 
country  is  "incredibly  complex."  U.S. 
Forces-Iraq  spokesman  MG  Jeffrey 
Buchanan  said  that  he  has  seen  Iraqi 
security  forces  make  great  progress, 
but  that  "we  have  a  lot  left  to  do." 

Of  approximately  50,000  U.S.  troops 
remaining  in  Iraq,  some  26,000  are  ad¬ 
vising  Iraqis  and  24,000  are  working  in 
aviation,  logistics,  and  medical  and 
special  operations.  In  the  remaining 
months  leading  up  to  the  withdrawal 
and  transition  to  a  civilian-led  opera¬ 
tion,  U.S.  forces  will  continue  to  focus 
on  training  Iraqi  security  forces,  but 
"December  31  is  not  an  end  point,"  said 
LTG  Helmick.  "It's  a  transition  point." 


U.S.  Army  soldiers  visit 
an  Afghan  police  check¬ 
point  to  build  further  co¬ 
operation  in  Pul-E 
Khumri  in  northeastern 
Afghanistan  in  March. 
The  soldiers  are  as¬ 
signed  to  Company  A, 
2nd  Battalion ,  18th  In- 
170th 

________  _ ,  _  Com¬ 

bat  Team. 
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'Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by 
the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the 
grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  promotable  or 
eligible  to  be  f rocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some 
officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


GENERAL  OFFICER 


CHANGES* 


LTG  D.M.  Camp¬ 
bell  Jr.  from  CG, 
USAREC,  Fort 


GEN  R.W.  Cone 

from  CG,  III 


Corps  and  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  to 
CG,  TRADOC, 
Fort  Monroe,  Va 


GEN  D.M.  Rodri¬ 
guez  from  Cmdr., 
IJC/Dep.  Cmdr., 
USF-A,  OEF,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  to  CG, 
FORSCOM,  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. 


LTGT.P.  Bostick 

from  Dep.  CoS, 
G-1,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Chief  of 
Engineers/CG, 
USACE,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


Knox,  Ky.,  to  CG, 
III  Corps  and  Fort 
Hood. 


MG  J.C.  Boozer 

Sr.  from  Dir.  of 
Ops.,  OACS,  In¬ 
stallation  Mgmt., 
Washington,  D.C, 
to  Dep.  CG/CoS, 
USAREUR  and 
Seventh  Army, 
Germany. 


MG  K.R.  Horst 

from  CG, 
MDW/Cmdr., 
JFH-NCR,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to 
CoS,  CENTCOM, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 


Dep.  CoS,  Plans 
and  Projects,  IJC, 
OEF,  Afghanistan, 
to  CG,  MDW/ 


MG  M.S.  Lin- 
nington  from 


Cmdr.,  JFH-NCR, 
Washington,  D.C. 


MG  R.C.  Longo 

from  Dep.  CoS, 
Ops.  and  Train¬ 
ing,  TRADOC, 
Fort  Monroe,  to 
Dep.  CG,  IMT, 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Monroe. 


MG  P.E.  Mc- 
Quistion  from 
CG,  21st  TSC, 
USAREUR  and 
Seventh  Army, 


Germany,  to  CG, 


ASC,  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  III. 


MG  M.T.  Wong 

from  CG,  WBAMC/ 
Dep.  CG  for  Read¬ 
iness,  WRMC/ 
Chief,  Dental 
Corps,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  CG, 
BAMC/SRMC/ 
Chief,  Dental 
Corps,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 


Briqadier  Generals'  (P)  R.B.  Abrams  from  CG,  NTC  and  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  to  CG,  3rd  Infantry  Division  (M),  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.;  T.E.  Ayres  from  Asst.  JAG  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Law  and  Ops.,  Rosslyn,  Va.,  to  Cmdr./Cmdt„  TJAGLCS,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  J.  Caravalho  Jr.  from  CG,  BAMC/SRMC,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  to  CG 
WRAMC/NARMC  Washington,  D.C.;  D.C.  Coburn  from  Dir.  for  Management  and  Control,  ASA  for  FM&C,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dir.,  Ops.  and  Spt.,  OASA 
(FM&C)  Washington  D  C  ■  N.V.  Coots,  Cmdr.,  WRAMC/NARMC,  Washington,  D.C.;  S.A.  Davidson  from  Dir.  for  Strategy  and  Integration,  ODCS,  G-4,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  Dep.  Cmdr./Dir.  of  Ops.,  SDDC,  Scott  AFB,  III.;  E.F.  Dorman  III  from  CG/Cmdt„  U.S.  Army  Transportation  School,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  to  Dep.  CoS,  Logis¬ 
tics,  C/J-4,  ISAF,  OEF,  Afghanistan;  D.D.  Doyle,  Cmdr.,  30th  Medical  Cmd.,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany;  J.P.  Disalvo  from  CoS,  III  Corps  and  Fort 
Hood  to  Dep  CG  III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood;  K.E.  Dyson  from  Dir.,  Ops.  and  Spt.,  OASA  (FM&C),  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dir.,  Business  Ops.,  OBT,  OSA,  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  ■  PE  Funk  II  from  Dep  CG,  CAC  for  Training,  TRADOC,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  Dep.  CG,  1st  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Riley,  Kan.;  R.D.  Gibbs  from 
Dep.  Cg’(M),  1st  Infantry  Division/Dep.  CG  (M),  USD-S,  OND,  Iraq,  to  Dep.  CG,  V  Corps,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army;  A.N.  Gordon-Bray,  Dir  G-3/5/7,  HQ, 
IMCOM,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  to  Dep.  Dir.,  Ops.,  AFRICOM,  Germany;  H.J.  Greene  from  Dep.  CG,  RDECOM/Sr.  Cmdr.,  NSSC,  APG,  Md.,  to  PEO,  Intel.,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Warfare  and  Sensors,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  T.A.  Horlander  from  Dir.  for  Resource  Mgmt.,  IMCOM,  Arlington,  Va.,  to  Dir.  of  Resource  Mgmt.  Third 
Army/USARCENT,  Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait;  P.C.  Hurley  Jr.  from  Dep.  Cmdr./Dir.  of  Ops.,  SDDC,  Scott  AFB,  to  CG,  19th  Sustainment  Cmd.  (Expeditionary),  Eighth 
U.S.  Army,  Korea;  S.E.  Joyce.  ARNG,  Vice  Cmdr.,  JECC,  USJFCOM,  Suffolk,  Va.;  B.C.  Lein,  Cmd.  Surgeon,  FORSCOM,  Fort  McPherson;  S.R.  Lyons  from  Dep. 
CoS  Logistics  C/J-4  ISAF  OEF,  to  Dir.  for  Ops.  and  Logistics  Readiness,  ODCS,  G-4,  Washington,  D.C.;  D.M.  MacWillie  from  CG,  OTC,  Fort  Hood,  to  Dep.  CG, 
1st  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Riley;  D.L.  Mann  from  CG,  32nd  AAMDC,  Fort  Bliss,  to  CG,  USAREC,  Fort  Knox;  R.F.  Mathews  from  Cmdt.,  ADS,  FCoE  Fort  Sill, 
Okla  to  Dep  CG  USARPAC  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii;  J.J.  McGuiness  from  Dep.  Cmdr.  for  Programs,  CSTC-A,  OEF,  Afghanistan,  to  Dep.  CG,  RDECOM/Sr.  Cmdr., 
NSSC,  Natick,  Mass.;  A.S.  Miller  from  Cmdr.,  CFSOCC-Afghanistan,  OEF,  to  Dir.,  Ops.,  USSOCOM,  MacDill  AFB;  J.W.  Miller  II  from  Cmdr./Cmdt.,  TJAGLCS,  to 
Asst.  JAG  for  Military  Law  and  Ops.,  Rosslyn,  Va.;  M.K.  Nagata  from  Dep.  Chief,  Ops.,  ODR-P,  to  Dep.  Dir.  for  Special  Ops.,  J-37,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D  C.; 
C.M.  Nichols  from  CG,  JCC,  USF-I,  to  PEO,  Soldier,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  A.F.  Piggee  from  Dep.  Asst.  CoS,  C-4/J-4,  UNC/CFC/USFK/Dep.  CG  (Spt.),  Eighth  U.S. 
Army,  Korea,  to  CG,  21st  TSC,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany;  C.A.  Rauhut  from  Dir.,  Business  Ops.,  OBT,  OSA,  Washington,  D  C.,  to  Dir.  for  Resource 
Mgmt.,  IMCOM,  Fort  Sam  Houston;  J.G.  Rossi  from  Effects  Coordinator,  III  Corps/J-33,  USF-I,  OND,  to  CG,  32nd  AAMDC,  Fort  Bliss;  J.G.  Smith  from  CG,  5th 
Siqnal  Cmd./Dep.  CoS,  G-6,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  to  Dep.  CG  for  Proponency,  ARCYBER,  Fort  Belvoir;  J.J.  Snow  from  Dir.,  ITAT-A,  USF-I,  OND,  Iraq,  to 
Dir  J-5,  USF-I,  OND,  Iraq;  R.L.  Stevens  from  Executive  Officer  to  the  CSA,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  CG,  USACE,  Pacific  Ocean  Div.,  Fort  Shatter;  K.S.  Story  from 
Dep.  CG  for  Ops.,  USASMDC/ARSTRAT,  Peterson  AFB,  Colo.,  to  Dir.,  J-33,  USF-I,  OND;  S.M.Twitty  from  Spec.  Asst,  to  the  Sr.  Cmdr.,  Fort  Bliss,  to  Asst  Div. 
Cmdr.,  1st  Armored  Division,  Fort  Bliss;  P.D.  Utley  from  Dir.  of  Training,  ODCS,  G-3/5/7,  Washington,  D  C.,  to  Dep.  CoS,  Ops.  and  Training,  TRADOC,  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe,  B.G.  Watson  from  Cmdt.,  USAES/Dep.  CG,  Concepts,  Doctrine  and  Organizations,  MSCoE,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  to  Dir.,  J-7,  Engineering,  USF-A, 
Afghanistan;  M.E.  Williamson  from  Dep.  PEO,  Integration,  APG,  to  Jt.  PEO,  Jt.  Tactical  Radio  Systems,  San  Diego,  Calif;  M.W.Yenter  from  Dir.,  J-7,  Engineering, 
USF-A,  New  Kabul  Compound,  Afghanistan,  to  Cmdt.,  USAES/Dep.  CG,  Concepts,  Doctrine  and  Organizations,  MSCoE,  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

■  AAMDC — Air  Missile  Defense  Cmd.;  ADS — U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School;  AFRICOM — U.S.  Africa  Cmd.;  APG — Aberdeen  Proving  Ground;  ARCYBER— 
U.S  Army  Cyber  Cmd.;  ARNG— Army  National  Guard;  ARSTRAT — U.S.  Army  Forces  Strategic  Cmd.;  ASA— Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  ASC— U.S.  Army 
Sustainment  Cmd.;  BAMC— Brooke  Army  Medical  Center;  CAC— Combined  Arms  Center;  CENTCOM— U.S.  Central  Cmd.;  CFSOCC— Combined  Forces  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Component  Cmd.;  CSA— Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  CSTC-A— Combined  Security  Transition  Cmd.— Afghanistan;  FCoE—U.S.  Army  Fires  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Excellence;  FM&C— Financial  Management  and  Comptroller;  FORSCOM— U.S.  Forces  Command;  IJC— International  Security  Assistance  Force  Joint 
Cmd ;  IMCOM — Installation  Management  Cmd.:  IMT— Initial  Military  Training;  ISAF— International  Security  Assistance  Force;  ITAT-A  Iraq  Training  and  Advi¬ 
sory  Team-Army  JAG— Judge  Advocate  General;  JCC— Joint  Contracting  Cmd.;  JECC— Joint  Enabling  Capabilities  Cmd.;  JFH-NCR— Joint  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters-National  Capital  Region;  MDW— U.S.  Army  Military  District  of  Washington;  MSCoE— U.S.  Army  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence;  NARMC— North 
Atlantic  Regional  Medical  Cmd.;  NSSC— Natick  Soldier  System  Center;  NTC— National  Training  Center;  OACS— Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff;  OASA— 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  OBT— Office  of  Business  Transformation;  ODCS— Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff;  ODR-P— Office  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Representative-Pakistan;  OEF— Operation  Enduring  Freedom;  OND — Operation  New  Dawn;  OSA — Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  OTC  U.S.  Army 
Operational  Test  Cmd.;  PEO— Program  Executive  Officer;  RDECOM—U.S.  Army  Research,  Development  and  Engineering  Cmd.;  SDDC— Military  Surface  De¬ 
ployment  and  Distribution  Cmd.;  SRMC— Southern  Regional  Medical  Cmd.;  TJAGLCS— The  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Legal  Center  and  School;  TRADOC- 
U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Cmd.;  TSC— Theater  Sustainment  Cmd.;  UNC/CFC/USFK—  United  Nations  Command/Combined  Forces  Command/U_S. 
Forces  Korea  USACE— U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  USAES—U.S.  Army  Engineering  School;  USARCENT—U.S.  Army  Central;  USAREC— U.S.  Army  Re¬ 
cruiting  Cmd.:  USAREUR— U.S.  Army  Europe;  USARPAC— U.S.  Army  Pacific;  USASMDC—U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense  Cmd.:  USD-S— U.S.  Divi¬ 
sion-South;  USF-A— U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan;  USF-I— U.S.  Forces-lraq;  USJFCOM— U.S.  Joint  Forces  Cmd.;  USSOCOM— US.  Special  Operations  Cmd.; 
WBAMC— William  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center;  WRAMC— Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center;  WRMC— Western  Regional  Medical  Cmd. 
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COMMAND 

SERGEANTS 

MAJOR 

CHANGES* 


CSM  R.L.  Malloy 

from  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  to 
Cmdt.,  USASMA, 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 


CSM  R.D.  Stidley 

from  3rd  Combat 
Aviation  Brigade, 
Hunter  Army  Air¬ 
field,  Ga.,  to  Com¬ 
bat  Readiness  and 
Safety  Center,  Fort 
Stewart/Hunter,  Ga. 


CSM  E.  Watson 

from  1st  Brigade 
Combat  Team, 
Fort  Stewart/ 
Hunter,  to  3rd 
Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Stewart/ 
Hunter. 


■  USASMA — U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major 
Academy. 

* Command  sergeants  major  positions  as¬ 
signed  to  general  officer  commands. 


After  that  date,  the  U.S. -Iraqi  partner¬ 
ship  will  continue,  MG  Buchanan  said, 
but  “we  don't  plan  on  maintaining  U.S. 
Forces-Iraq  after  2011."  A  small  contin¬ 
gent  of  military  and  U.S.  Embassy 
workers  will  remain  in  Iraq,  as  they  do 
in  other  countries  in  the  region,  said 
LTG  Helmick. 

New  CSA.  The  Senate  confirmed  GEN 
Martin  E.  Dempsey  as  the  37th  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA)  in  March.  He 
succeeds  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr., 
who  retired  in  April  after  serving  as 
Chief  of  Staff  since  April  2007. 

GEN  Dempsey  was  sworn  in  at  a 
ceremony  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  on  April  11. 

GEN  Dempsey  served  as  command¬ 
ing  general  of  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
beginning  in  December  2008  and,  be¬ 
fore  that,  was  the  acting  commander 
of  U.S.  Central  Command.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  Multi-National  Security 
Transition  Command-Iraq  from  Au¬ 
gust  2005  to  the  summer  of  2007.  GEN 
Dempsey  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y., 


GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey 


in  1974  and  was  commissioned  as  an 
Armor  officer. 

In  his  confirmation  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
GEN  Dempsey  told  senators  that  sol¬ 
diers  expect  the  Army  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  succeed  in  cur¬ 
rent  endeavors  and  to  prepare  them 
for  future  missions.  “If  you  confirm 
me  as  the  Army's  37th  CSA/'  he  said. 
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U.S.  Army 


Army  Casualties 
In  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
were  reported  killed  in  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  from  March  1 
to  March  31, 2011.  All  names  have 
been  released  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense;  families  have 
been  notified. 

PFC  Rudy  A.  Acosta,  19 
SSG  Frank  E.  Adamski  III,  26 
SFC  Ofren  Arrechaga,  28 
MSG  Jamal  H.  Bowers,  41 
CPL  Foren  M.  Buffalo,  20 
SSG  Bryan  A.  Burgess,  29 
PFC  David  R.  Fahey  Jr.,  23 
PVT  Jeremy  P.  Faulkner,  23 
PFC  Dustin  J.  Feldhaus,  20 
SSG  Joshua  S.  Gire,  28 
SGT  Kristopher  J.  Gould,  25 
PFC  Andrew  M.  Harper,  19 
SPC  Rudolph  R.  Hizon,  22 
PFC  Kalin  C.  Johnson,  19 
SPC  Jameson  L.  Lindskog,  23 
PFC  Michael  C.  Mahr,  26 
SSG  Chauncy  R.  Mays,  25 
SSG  Mecolus  C.  McDaniel,  33 
CPL  Donald  R.  Mickler  Jr.,  29 
SFC  Daehan  Park,  36 
PFC  Arturo  E.  Rodriguez,  19 
SPC  Justin  D.  Ross,  22 
SPC  Christopher  G.  Stark,  22 
SPC  Brian  Tabada,  21 
SGT  Travis  M.  Tompkins,  31 
SSG  Eric  S.  Trueblood,  27 
SPC  Andrew  P.  Wade,  22 
SPC  Jason  M.  Weaver,  22 
SSG  Mark  C.  Wells,  31 


"you  can  be  sure  I  will  act  to  earn  [sol¬ 
diers']  trust  every  day.  I  will  work  to 
match  their  drive,  their  sacrifice  and 
their  resolve.  And  I  will  partner  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  this  committee  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  ensure  we  remain  worthy  of 
the  title  America's  Army." 

Cadet  Command  at  25.  Cadet  Com¬ 
mand  will  celebrate  its  silver  anniver¬ 
sary  on  June  3  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  all 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  graduates  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  are  invited. 

The  celebration  will  include  the  open- 


Army  Casualty  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldier 
was  reported  killed  in  Operation 
New  Dawn  in  March.  His  name 
has  been  released  through  the 
Department  of  Defense;  the  fam¬ 
ily  has  been  notified. 

CPL  Brandon  S.  Hocking,  24 


ing  of  the  new  Cadet  Command  head¬ 
quarters,  a  reception  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Cadet  Park,  which  will  honor 
all  ROTC  graduates  who  died  serving 
the  United  States. 

The  Army  established  Cadet  Com¬ 
mand  on  May  2,  1986,  as  ROTC  grew; 
June  3  marks  the  95th  anniversary  of 
Congress'  establishment  of  ROTC. 

Find  more  information  and  RSVP  at 
the  Cadet  Command  Web  site,  www. 
rotc.usaac.army.mil/25years.html,  or 
call  502-624-3450. 

EUCOM  Uniform  Ban.  U.S.  European 
Command  has  banned  all  U.S.  troops 
serving  in  the  European  theater  from 
wearing  their  uniforms  off  post. 

The  new  policy  came  a  few  weeks 
after  two  U.S.  airmen — in  transit  to 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  before 
deploying  to  Afghanistan — died  after 
being  shot  at  Frankfurt  International 
Airport.  One  victim,  the  driver  of  the 
transit  bus,  was  in  uniform,  and  the 
bus  bore  U.S.  government  plates.  The 
21-year-old  Albanian  arrested  after 
the  incident  told  police  he  shot  the 
servicemen  "as  revenge  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mission  in  Afghanistan." 

Local  commanders  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  enforcing  the  directive,  but  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  rules  exists.  In  some 
areas,  for  example,  base  housing  and 
shopping  facilities  are  less  than  a  mile 
apart  but  are  on  separate  compounds, 
so  some  soldiers  question  whether  a 
change  of  clothes  is  necessary.  As 
ARMY  Magazine  went  to  press,  U.S. 
Army  Europe  advised:  "We'll  have  the 
full  official  policy  when  it  is  released. 
Until  then,  soldiers,  consult  your  su¬ 
pervisors  and  chain  of  command." 

Army  Aviation  News.  Two  develop¬ 
ments  in  late  March  heralded  changes 


for  Army  Aviation:  DoD  announced 
the  stationing  of  two  combat  aviation 
brigades  (CAB),  and  U.S.  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Aviation  Command 
(ARSOAC)  (Provisional)  was  activated 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  13th  CAB,  a  new  combat  avia¬ 
tion  brigade,  will  be  established  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
(FY)  2013.  The  brigade  will  add  ap¬ 
proximately  2,700  new  soldiers  and  113 
helicopters  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Carson,  creating  new  aviation 
training  opportunities  at  the  post.  The 
Army  expects  to  request  five  construc¬ 
tion  projects  in  FY  2012  to  support  the 
soldiers  and  equipment,  and  stationing 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  FY* 
2014. 

The  16th  CAB  will  be  split-based 
between  Joint  Base  Lewis-McChord, 
Wash.,  where  the  headquarters  will  be 
located,  and  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska, 
its  temporary  base  since  2005.  The  sta¬ 
tioning  will  begin  in  FY  2012  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  FY  2014.  It 
will  result  in  an  increase  of  about  1,400 
new  soldiers  and  44  helicopters  at 
Lewis-McChord  and  three  additional 

aircraft  in  Alaska  in  FY  2013  that  will 

m\ 

increase  medevac  capabilities  there. 

According  to  the  stationing  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  activation  of  the  twc 
CABs  will  "increase  the  capabilities  of 
the  active  component  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  increase  dwell  time  for  aviatior 
units  between  deployments  in  support 
of  overseas  contingency  operations." 

LTG  John  Mulholland  Jr.,  com 
manding  general  of  U.S.  Army  Specia 
Operations  Command,  presided  ovei 
a  ceremony  activating  the  new  avia 
tion  unit  at  Fort  Bragg.  ARSOAC 
which  will  have  provisional  status  fo 
a  year,  will  be  led  by  BG  Kevin  W 
Mangum.  The  new  command  is  com 
posed  of  a  nondeployable,  resourcing 
headquarters  and  four  subordinate 
units:  160th  Special  Operations  Avia 
tion  Regiment  (Airborne),  headquar; 
tered  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  U.S 
Army  Special  Operations  Commanc 
Flight  Detachment,  Fort  Bragg;  Sys 
terns  Integration  Management  Office 
Fort  Campbell;  and  Special  Opera 
tions  Aviation  Training  Battalion,  For 
Campbell.  * 
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WE  TEST  AT  3500s 
SO  YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO 

\  BLAST  EVENT,  energy  attenuation  is  the  key  to  preventing  injury  or  death, 
cognizing  this,  Mastercraft  Safety™  has  designed  a  seat  and  restraint 
tern  to  protect  the  occupant  in  a  high  G  load  situation. 

;ults  from  Nationally  recognized  laboratories  can  be  viewed 
our  website  (www.mastercraftdefense.com)  along  with  other 
ts,  restraints,  and  accessories  designed  specifically  for  Military  use. 


:st  ID  :  MCODB4  Aluminum  Seat  Test  Number  :  6304 

■:st  Item  :  Mastercraft  Test  Date  :  15-Dec-2D1D 

rs.  Avg.  :  l  MAX  Value  :  34 1  .8  1  i 

X-AXIS  SLEDFZ09 

X-A*i»  StedFZM  Dummy  Z-Axlt  92 


GAGE 

SEAT  ACCEL  #  1 
SEAT  ACCEL  #2 
VEHICLE  FLDOR  ACCEL  #1 
VEHICLE  FLOOR  ACCEL  #2 


PEAK  POSITIVE 
ACCELERATION  VALUE  (e) 

1  3.86 
1  4. CO 
74.  1  7 
S  1  .42 


6kb  (TNT  Equivalent)  Test 
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SEAT  ACCEL  *2  18.2  DRI 
SEAT  ACCEL  fl  9.9  ORI 


0.890  0.900  0.910  0.920 


TIME  (SECONDS] 


MORATORY  TESTED 

OG  (NOMINAL)  +Z  AXIS  IMPACT 
\B)  TEST  RESULTING  IN  A  DYNAMIC 
SPONSE  INDEX  (DRI)  OF  13.7 


TEST  DATA 

DRI  =9.9  and  10.2 


PEAK  POSITIVE  ACCELERATION  VALUE  <G) 

PRQBABILTY  OF  INJURY  SHOWN  AS  DYNAMIC  RESPONSE  INDEX 

BLAST  TESTED 

81 G  PEAK  POSITIVE  ACCELERATION 
VALUE  RESULTING  IN  A  DYNAMIC 
RESPONSE  INDEX  (DRI)  OF  10.2 


BLAST/ENERGY  ATTENUATING 
9-POSITION  RECLINING  SEAT 

NSN  2540-01-569-1147 

INCLUDES  SEAT,  ADJUSTER  AND  OCCUPANT  RESTRAINTS 
COMMERCIAL  OFF  THE  SHELF  ITEM 
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Shown  in  383  Green  with  restraints  &  seat  adjuster 

(Also  available  in  Digital  Tan,  Digital  Green,  and  Digital  Urban  fabrics) 
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Front  &  Center 


The  Rewards  of  Reading  in  the  Profession  of  Arms 


By  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 

U.S.  Army  retired 

rhe  Army  is  experiencing  a  transi¬ 
tion  in  leadership.  It  is  apparent 
rom  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey's  recent 
rticles  and  speeches  that  one  focus  of 
lis  command  as  the  37th  Chief  of  Staff 
■f  the  Army  will  be  a  reexamination  of 
le  Army  as  a  profession  and  of  ways 
a  expand  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 


the  soldier.  In  connection  with  a  look 
at  the  Army  as  a  profession,  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  professional  reading  has 
also  been  a  recurring  subject  of  recent 
issues  of  this  magazine. 

Our  first  commander  in  chief, 
George  Washington,  established  the 
practice  of  learning  soldiering  by  ob¬ 
servation  and  application  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  enhanced  from  books,  then  from 
drill  on  the  village  green  and  finally  in 


battle  in  two  wars.  His  broad  reading 
gave  him  a  sense  of  strategic  vision, 
a  political  view  that  affects  us  to  this 
day  and  a  military  victory  that  changed 
the  world.  A  man  of  curiosity,  courage, 
self-education,  imagination  and  practi¬ 
cality,  Washington  approached  any  en¬ 
deavor  with  a  foundation  in  knowl¬ 
edge  gleaned  from  what  he  read. 

For  Washington,  like  so  many  sol¬ 
diers  before  and  since,  an  essential  ex¬ 
ercise  for  those  who  practice  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  is  reading. 

Why  read?  What  does  this  do  for  sol¬ 
diers  today?  After  all,  duty  is  demand¬ 
ing,  dwell  time  precious,  time  with 
family  and  friends  essential,  and  there 
is  little  time  to  spare.  The  Army  is  not  a 
book-of-the-month  club,  though  book 
lists  both  recommended  and  "required" 
have  flourished  in  service  schools,  ma¬ 
jor  commands  and  for  the  Chief  of  Staff 
himself.  Lists,  however,  are  ephemeral, 
so  rather  than  another  list,  I  offer  rea¬ 
sons  to  read  in  order  to  tailor  your  own 
professional  life  and  your  personal  one, 
as  one  enriches  the  other. 

Knowledge  is  obviously  essential  for 
participation  in  the  modern  world,  and 
reading  is  the  standard  educational  tool 
with  which  we  acquire  large  amounts 
of  information.  At  no  time  in  history 
has  the  volume  of  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  human  race  been  as  accessi¬ 
ble  as  it  is  today,  nor  as  essential.  Simi¬ 
larly,  competition  for  our  attention  has 
never  been  greater — be  it  "social  net¬ 
working"  or  "working  out,"  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  a  nation  of  multitaskers, 
and  nowhere  is  this  so  true  as  in  our 
military. 

Reading  teaches  conceptual  analysis, 
offers  insights  to  ponder,  and  expands 
both  the  imagination  and  the  potential 
of  the  mind.  As  a  building  block  exer- 


This  letter  from  GEN  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  served  as  a  foreword 
to  a  book  on  leadership  readings. 


GENERAL  M.  B.  RIDGWAY 
91B  WALDHEIM  ROAD  W..  FOX  CHAPEL 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA  15215 


30  Jan  82. 

The  formative  years  of  one's  life  are  rich  fields  for 
future  growth.  They  pass  quickly,  but  while  one  has  them, 
they  offer  boundless  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the 
challenges  which  will  surely  come. 

Into  those  years  even  the  most  privileged  can  crowd  but 
a  few  personal  experiences,  and  experiences  are  the  great 
teachers. 

So  the  answer  is  to  draw  on  the  boundless  experiences  of 
others.  With  good  fortune  you  may  have  opportunities  to 
know  men  and  women  of  stature  -  those  who  have  had  great 
experience.  Draw  directly  from  them  all  you  can,  and  tuck 
it  away  for  future  use. 

Such  opportunities  will  be  few,  but  the  opportunities 
to  learn  of  such  experiences  are  unlimited.  They  lie  in  the 
pages  of  histories,  biographies,  and  the  records  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you  -  the  records  of  great  successes 
and  great  failures  of  great  men  and  great  women,  who  with 
the  vision  to  see,  the  wisdom  to  choose,  and  the  moral 
courage  to  act,  reached  the  heights. 

So  read,  read,  READ.  The  rewards  J^n  be  vj  fgreat, 


Retired 
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Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 


Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 


AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 


Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 


Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 


Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 


GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 


Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 


Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 
Call  800-368-5718. 


Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 


AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 


University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 


Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 


Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 


•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 


Quality® 
Sleep  Inn® 
Clarion® 


Cambria  Suites® 

MainStay  Suites® 

Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 
Econo  Lodge® 

Rodeway  Inn® 


Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 


Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•  AVIS  800-331-1441  -Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 


Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 


Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


Predictions 


ise,  reading  brings  with  it  the  implied 
ask  that  knowledge  must  be  updated 
s  the  world  learns  more.  Most  of  this 
^formation,  whether  for  professional 
r  personal  education — and,  indeed, 
leasure — is  self-reinforcing,  provided 
sound  base  was  established  at  the 
Utset.  But  the  beauty  of  reading  is  that 
empowers,  and  one  can  always  catch 
p  by  both  broadening  and  sharpening 
ne's  focus.  True  professionals  have  a 
brary  not  simply  focused  on  their  own 
rofession  but  containing  works  that 
<pand  horizons,  refresh  the  spirit  and 
tallenge  the  mind.  Curiosity  is  the 
illmark  of  a  learner,  and  diligence  in 
implication  of  knowledge  is  the  hall- 
ark  of  a  professional. 

eadership  and  command  require 
-/maturity  and  wisdom  that  come 
mt  only  from  training,  application  and 
mservation,  but  often  from  a  wide 
nge  of  reading  on  the  basic  topics  that 
feet  everyone:  current  events,  techno- 
gical  advances,  the  lives  of  others  (bi- 
;raphy  and  memoir)  and  histories 
at  teach  about  what  has  gone  before, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  staff  ride  of  the  mind, 
recting  both  the  officer  and  the  NCO 
and  ultimately  the  troops  they  lead — 

1  a  path  to  the  future.  Professionals 
ould  be  well-rounded  and  acquire 
e  cultural  and  educational  tone  nec- 
sary  to  operate  in  more  sophisticated 
vironments  with  foreign  nationals, 
vernment  agencies  and  individuals 
tside  the  profession.  A  genuine  inter- 
t  in  the  arts,  literature  and  the  sci- 
ces  pays  dividends  not  merely  in  po- 

2  discourse  but  in  having  a  larger 
rspective,  a  must  for  senior  officers. 
Some  years  ago,  GEN  Matthew  B. 
dgway  was  asked  by  a  young  Re- 
■ve  Officers'  Training  Corps  instruc- 
•  to  write  a  foreword  to  a  book  on 
idership  readings.  GEN  Ridgway 
sponded  with  a  letter  that  explains 
my  reading  is  essential. 

1  believe  that  GEN  Ridgway's 
)rds  eloquently  distill  the  riches  of 
dong  reading.  The  rewards,  indeed, 
m  be  very  great.  □ 


I'N  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA  Ret.,  is 
President  of  AUSA  and  former  Chief  of 
'?taff  of  the  Army. 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M. 

Gates  has  stirred  up  a  bevy  of  re¬ 
sponses,  critiques,  reviews  and  com¬ 
mentary  with  his  speeches  at  West 
Point  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  Tie  said,  was  thought  to 
have  said,  meant  to  say,  is  interpreted 
to  have  said,  made  clear....  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  commentators  found  op¬ 
portunity  to  offer  a  variety  of  opinions 
about  numerous  issues.  The  Secretary 
said  many  good  things,  exposed  some 
profound  thinking  and  thereby  in¬ 
vited  a  wide  range  of  critique  and 
comment.  I  have  chosen  to  address 
only  one  issue — the  challenge  regard¬ 
ing  "whether  and  how  the  Army  can 
adapt  its  practices  and  culture  to  [to¬ 
day's]  strategic  realities." 

Secretary  Gates  is  freely  critical  of 
past  programs  to  structure  the  Army  to 
staff  and  train  and  equip  itself  for  the 
future.  We  have,  after  our  20th-century 
wars,  organized  or  reorganized  "for  fu¬ 
ture  'high-end'  conflicts,"  ignoring  both 
"the  mistakes  of  the  past,  when  irregu¬ 
lar  warfare  was  shunted  to  the  side  af¬ 
ter  Vietnam"  and  the  lessons  of  "the 
messy  fights  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan." 
Regarding  future  needs.  Secretary 
Gates  said,  "When  it  comes  to  predict¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  location  of  our  next 
military  engagements,  since  Vietnam, 
our  record  has  been  perfect.  We  have 
never  once  gotten  it  right." 

My  rebuttal  to  that  observation 
starts  with  a  reference  to  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  British  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Archibald  Wavell.  As  quoted  by 
John  Connell  in  Wavell:  Scholar  and  Sol¬ 
dier,  when  delivering  a  lecture  on  the 
organization  and  training  of  British 
forces,  circa  1933,  Wavell  said,  "I  will 
begin  by  emphasizing  the  words  for 
war,  not  for  a  war."  He  continued, 
"Problems  of  organization  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  complicated  by  having  no 
war  problem,  or  so  many  indefinite 
problems,  but  it  is  a  positive  advantage 
to  train  simply  'for  war'  and  that  train¬ 
ing  'for  a  war'  is  a  positive  danger." 


In  today's  parlance,  Wavell  would 
advise  armies  to  organize  and  train  for 
the  full  spectrum  of  war,  prepare  to  re¬ 
spond  effectively  to  any  crisis,  and  then 
tailor  the  force  for  the  war  thus  begun. 
Prudence  would  dictate  that  the  most 
dangerous  threat  would  affect  priorities 
and  the  emphasis  on  organization  and 
training,  but  should  not  cause  inatten¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

That  advice,  I  believe,  describes  the 
pattern  that  the  Army  has  followed,  at 
least  since  the  Korean  War.  Rather  than 
predicting  "a  war,"  it  produced  quite 
consistently  a  versatile,  flexible,  mal¬ 
leable  force  structure.  It  trained  and 
equipped  itself  principally  for  defend¬ 
ing  NATO  countries  against  a  War¬ 
saw  Pact  attack,  but  it  nevertheless 
spawned  divisions  fully  capable  of 
fighting  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  an 
airborne  corps  that  wrested  control  of 
Panama  in  a  few  days,  and  the  ar¬ 
mored,  mechanized  and  airborne  Army 
that  destroyed  the  Iraqi  Army  in  100 
hours.  It  is  true  that  we  never  predicted 
those  conflicts,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
we  had  an  Army  that  was  ready  to  go 
to  war,  an  Army  that  met  the  Bear 
Bryant  requirements  for  a  success:  a 
team  that  is  aGILE,  moBILE  and  hos- 
TILE  (pronunciation  per  Bear  Bryant). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
transition  to  the  brigade-based  struc¬ 
ture  will  result  in  an  Army  as  resilient 
as  the  division-based  organization  of 
the  past,  but  I  am  willing  to  rely  on 
Army  leadership  for  the  creation  of  a 
capable  force  for  any  contingency,  if  it 
is  given  an  adequate  end  strength  and 
structure  to  begin  with. 

Having  warned  of  the  frailty  of  past 
predictions,  the  Secretary  now  predicts 
that  future  warfare  will  be  exceedingly 
complex,  unpredictable  and  unstruc¬ 
tured.  The  clash  of  land  armies  will  be 
less  likely.  The  need  for  full  spectrum 
training  and  the  need  for  heavy  armor 
and  firepower  to  close  with  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  enemy  "must  confront  the  re¬ 
ality  that  the  most  plausible  high-end 
scenarios  ...  are  primarily  naval  and 
air  engagements."  There  will  be  little 
likelihood  of  sending  an  American  land 
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•my  into  Asia,  Africa  or  the  Middle 
ast  in  the  future.  There  is  instead  a 
?ed  to  prepare  our  officers  and  non- 
>mmissioned  officers  to  "train,  equip 
id  advise  foreign  armies  and  police, 
to  institutionalize  security  force  as- 
stance  into  the  Army's  regular  force 
ructure  ...  [as  a]  career-enhancing 
irsuit." 

3 oiled  down,  that  seems  to  say  that 
we  shall  return  to  reliance  on  fire- 
iwer  delivered  by  the  Air  Force  and 
avy  to  solve  our  military  problems, 
sort  of  return  to  the  1950s  when  the 
omic  bomb  was  to  preclude  or  settle 
ir  war  disputes.  That  issue  deserves 
parate  treatment,  but  for  now  it 
omises  that  the  Army's  advise-and- 
sist  brigades,  which  will  train  sol¬ 
ars  of  allies  around  the  world,  will 
the  Army's  principal  responsibility 
d  activity  once  we  wind  up  the  af- 
r  in  Afghanistan.  What  little  combat 
?  Army  can  expect  will  be  limited  to 
aidly  completed  special  operations 
ds. 


My  recollection  of  the  years  after  the 
Korean  War  is  that  the  likelihood  of 
committing  an  American  land  army  to 
Asia,  Africa  and  so  on  was  as  remote  as 
now  expressed  by  Secretary  Gates,  yet 
in  1990  we  sent  almost  half-a-million 
soldiers  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Somehow  the  turbulence  of  the  Muslim 
world,  the  anti-American  coalition 
forming  in  Latin  America,  unrest  in 
Africa,  China's  growing  military  power 
and  Russia's  determination  to  remain 
militarily  significant  will  require  an 
Army  contribution  if  "peace  through 
strength"  is  to  have  real  meaning  and  if 
we  have  any  intention  of  winning  our 
wars.  The  need  for  warriors  among 
new  lieutenants  will  be  as  dire  for  their 
generation  as  it  has  been  for  those  who 
have  gone  before.  That  is  my  predic¬ 
tion.  □ 

GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
of  AUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 


Abandoning  Victory 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 

i  2007-08,  the  United  States,  its  coali- 
ion  partners,  and  Iraq  turned  around 
at  most  believed  was  imminent  de- 
t.  How?  Through  the  cumulative  ef¬ 
ts  of  the  following:  hard  work  under 
gh,  dynamic  and  dangerous  condi- 
is  by  U.S.  diplomats  and  Iraqi  politi- 
leaders;  coalition  and  Iraqi  troops — 
iventional  and  special  operations 
ighting  side  by  side  on  the  streets  of 
qi  cities  and  in  the  countryside; 
mi  leaders  and  former  insurgents 
ing  the  risky  step  of  turning  on 
^aeda  in  Iraq;  establishing  a  cease- 
in  Sadr  City;  and  the  accelerated 
wth  of  the  Iraqi  security  forces  in 
?,  capability  and  confidence.  There 
>  no  magic,  no  guarantee — just 
-at,  blood  and  determination.  As  a 
lit,  Iraq  is  poised  to  become  a  more 
resentative  democracy.  It  is,  how- 
r,  only  that — poised.  Insurgents  still 
■aten.  Governance  is  more  inclusive 


but  still  fragile.  High  oil  prices  help  the 
Iraqi  economy  but  mask  the  glacial 
pace  of  real  economic  development. 
The  Iraqi  security  forces  are  capable  but 
not  fully  developed.  Meanwhile,  the 
seemingly  passive  American  approach 
to  executing  the  U.S. /Iraq  agreement  to 
withdraw  American  forces  by  the  end 
of  this  year  may  result  in  the  equivalent 
of  abandoning  victory,  thus  serving  up 
a  strategic  opportunity  to  others. 

The  Insurgency.  Iraqi  insurgents  are 
down  but  not  out.  They  still  have 
used — and  intend  to  use — violence  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  fledging  Iraqi 
government  and  replace  it  with  an¬ 
other.  They  may  not  be  strong  enough 
to  topple  the  current  government,  but 
they  have  demonstrated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  spoil  progress  and  kill  Iraqi 
citizens  in  the  process.  If  the  Iraqi 
government  becomes  increasingly  re¬ 
sponsive  to  its  citizens  and  begins  ex¬ 
panding  economic  opportunity,  the 
insurgency  will  ultimately  dry  up. 
Some  will  join  the  criminal  elements 
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in  Iraq;  others  will  simply  fade  away.  and  encouragement  of  senior  U.S.  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 

These  very  conditions,  however,  are  diplomats  and  military  leaders  were  of  adequate  partners  for  American  cor¬ 
at  risk.  The  wounds  of  sectarian  vio-  also  part  of  this  positive  developmen-  porations  that  seek  to  do  business  in 

lence  are  still  not  completely  healed,  tal  process.  But  our  passive  approach  Iraq. 

Trust  is  still  not  fully  restored.  Some  to  ending  the  U.S.  presence  in  Iraq  per  Under  current  conditions,  countries 
parts  of  Iraqi  society  are  still  insuffi-  the  current  negotiated  agreement  may  that  did  not  fight  to  free  Iraq,  did  not 

ciently  integrated;  tension  is  still  high  be  helping  to  create  political  dynamics  help  defeat  its  insurgency  or  did  not 

along  the  disputed  border  between  the  in  Iraq  that  are  counter  to  long-term  work  to  establish  its  nascent  democ- 

Kurdish  north  and  Arab  south;  Iraqi  po-  Iraqi  progress  and  to  U.S.  strategic  in-  racy  are  better  positioned  than  the 

litical  leaders  are  not  yet  fully  comfort-  terests.  United  States  to  benefit  from  im- 

able  or  familiar  with  governing  via  de-  Is  Prime  Minister  Maliki  now  mov-  mense  economic  opportunities  there, 

mocratic  processes;  Iraqi  ministers,  ing  in  another  direction,  in  part  because  For  example,  according  to  some  re¬ 
business  leaders  and  parliamentary  he  is  unsure  of  American  support?  One  ports,  China  is  already  moving  into- 
leaders  lack  the  experience  to  find  their  can  never  be  sure,  as  decisions  like  the  Iraqi  oil,  telephone,  retail  and  port 
way  in  shifting  from  a  command  to  a  these  usually  result  from  a  combination  development  arenas — and  it  is  seek- 
market  economy;  and  Iraq's  neighbors  of  factors,  but  U.S.  influence,  or  lack  ing  to  expand  its  investments  in  othei 
are  not  fully  supportive  of  a  democratic  thereof,  does  play  into  this  calculus,  reconstruction  sectors  as  well.  Absent 
Iraq — indeed,  Iran  is  working  to  control  Several  of  the  prime  minister's  recent  a  strong,  healthy  and  mutually  bene- 
Iraq  to  its  benefit.  actions  give  reason  for  pause.  ficial  Iraqi/U.S.  economic  relation- 

Governance.  Between  2007  and  2010,  While  most  of  the  rest  of  his  govern-  ship,  others  will  take  advantage  oi 
Iraqi  Prime  Minister  Nouri  al-Maliki  ment's  ministerial  positions  are  filled,  the  opportunities  Americans  helped 
had  refined  his  ability  to  govern  in  a  he  has  aggregated  to  himself  the  posi-  to  create. 

way  that  is  more  inclusive,  more  re-  tions  of  minister  of  defense  and  inte-  Security  Force  Development.  Currently 
sponsive  and  more  democratic.  In  rior,  and  he  has  used  this  aggregated  Iraq  s  military  forces  have  only  interna 
part,  this  development  is  a  result  of  power  to  employ  Iraqi  security  forces  security  capabilities.  The  Iraqi  navy  has 
Prime  Minister  Maliki's  response  to  against  opposition  parties  in  ways  that,  a  minimal  and  still-developing  capabil. 
the  internal  politics  of  Iraq  as  provin-  if  not  strictly  illegal,  are  not  consistent  ity  to  protect  its  oil  platforms.  Neithei 
cial  elections  changed  the  central-to-  with  democratic  practices.  Have  we  the  country's  air  force  nor  its  army  is 
periphery  dynamics  and  the  need  to  given  away  our  influence  because  our  capable  of  defending  Iraq's  territoria 
form  a  coalition  to  govern.  The  voices  real  intention  is  merely  to  withdraw  sovereignty.  Iraq's  border  police  forces 


under  the  guise  of  "a  return  to  nor-  are  insufficiently  equipped  and  trainee 
malcy,"  regardless  of  actual  circum-  to  provide  adequate  border  security 
stances?  Prime  Minister  Maliki's  recent  Nor  does  Iraq  have  an  integrated  com 
actions  may  indicate  that  he  has  read  mand-and-control  system  to  coordinate! 
the  tea  leaves  and  answered  this  ques-  the  operational  activities  of  all  its 


tion  in  the  affirmative. 


Economic  Development.  Iraq  must  re-  Iraq  has  plans  to 


tary  forces. 

Iraq  has  plans  to  purchase  the  neces 


build  its  oil  infrastructure  to  increase  sary  equipment  and  conduct  part  of  the1 

its  ability  to  produce  and  export  to  the  training  associated  with  building  th 

full  potential  of  its  oil  reserves.  It  must  capabilities  the  country  needs.  The  U.S  i 

also  rebuild  its  electric,  road,  rail  and  Office  of  Security  Cooperation  in  Iraq- 

informational  infrastructures.  There  projected  to  have  only  about  150  U.S 

will  be  a  housing  boom,  expansions  in  personnel  by  the  end  of  the  year — wil. 

telecommunications  and  agriculture,  not  be  capable  enough,  however,  to  ex 

and  increases  in  various  retail  sectors.  ecute  the  extensive  and  repetitive  trairi| 


ing  from  the  individual  and  crew  level, 


'he  Iraqi  parliament  has  not  en-  to  the  commander,  staff  and  collects 


JL  acted  anything  like  a  full  set  of  le-  unit  levels  that  is  a  critical  element  o 
gal  protections  or  property  laws  that  building  military  proficiency.  There  i 
businesses  require.  The  banking  sys-  no  U.S. /Iraqi  joint  military  exercis 
tern  is  incapable  of  payment  guaran-  program  planned  to  help  execute  thi 
tees.  Recently,  Prime  Minister  Maliki  training. 


has  challenged  the  parliament  to  take  In  addition  to  training,  the  curren 
action  to  correct  these  deficiencies.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Iraqi  Joint  Forces 
Compounding  the  legislative  short-  Gen.  Babaker  Zebari,  has  acknowl 
comings,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  edged  publicly  that  the  direct,  long 
Iraqi  business  sector  is  not  broad  term  involvement  of  the  U.S.  militar 
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in  the  professionalization  of  Iraq's  mil¬ 
itary  is  not  just  desirable  but  essential. 
This  program,  too,  is  at  risk,  as  is  the 
U.S-Kurd-Arab  peacekeeping  and  con¬ 
fidence-building  force  now  operating 
along  the  northern  disputed  internal 
boundaries. 

At  risk,  also,  is  the  continued  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  police  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Moving  from  a  confession-based  sys- 
:em  to  an  evidence-based  system,  for 
example,  will  take  years  of  training,  ed- 
ication  and  institutional  development, 
this  development  will  involve  not  only 
he  Iraqi  police  but  also  Iraq's  judicial 
ind  penal  systems,  and  will  require 
ontinued  U.S.  involvement. 

Plans  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
>olice  and  law-enforcement  systems 
levelopment  from  the  Department  of 
defense  to  the  Department  of  State 
Wthin  the  next  few  months  are  being 
Irafted,  but  the  draft  plans  are  lacking, 
bo  much  money  may  be  spent  recreat- 
ig  an  "army"  to  protect  Department  of 
fate  police  trainers  and  advisors  and 
n  "air  force"  to  move  and  support 
Hem,  and  upgrading  regional  facilities 


from  which  State  Department  contrac¬ 
tors  will  sally  forth  to  do  their  work. 
Too  little  money  is  allocated  to  field  the 
number  of  actual  trainers  and  advisors 
needed  to  do  the  work,  and  too  little  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  the  inherently 
governmental  responsibility  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  coherent  plan  that  has  a  manage¬ 
ment  schema  capable  of  translating 
concepts  into  proficiencies  and  that  is 
adequately  resourced.  Rather,  the  ap¬ 
proach  seems  to  be  one  that  contracts 
out  all  of  the  pieces  necessary  for  police 
and  law-enforcement  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  a  whole  that  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Absent  a  strong,  healthy  and  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  Iraqi/U.S.  security 
relationship,  essential  Iraqi  capabilities 
will  not  develop,  and  a  security  vac¬ 
uum  is  likely  to  emerge.  Those  who 
might  take  advantage  of  its  existence 
are  unlikely  to  have  American  strategic 
interests  in  mind. 

It's  no  wonder  that  as  a  nation  we 
want  our  involvement  in  Iraq  "to  be 
over,"  given  the  work  at  hand  in  Af¬ 


ghanistan  and  its  neighboring  states, 
the  emerging  challenges  across  the  pan- 
Arab  world,  the  continuing  threat  from 
al  Qaeda  and  its  associates,  our  own 
economic  challenges,  and  our  efforts  to 
help  our  Japanese  allies.  We  no  longer 
need  a  U.S.  Forces-Iraq,  and  we  no 
longer  need  50,000  American  troops  in 
Iraq. 

These  facts,  however,  do  not  alter 
the  overall  reality  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  a  strong,  healthy,  mutually 
beneficial  political,  economic,  and  se¬ 
curity  relationship  between  Iraq  and 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Gates  has  made  public  over¬ 
tures — and  perhaps  there  is  some  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  diplomacy  going  on. 
We  can  honor  our  agreements  with 
Iraq,  but  we  must  be  more  proactive. 
We  risk  abandoning  the  victory  that  so 
many  have  sacrificed  to  achieve.  □ 

LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-Iraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 
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Gun  Trucks  in  Brigade  Support  Battalions 

How  Much  Longer? 


By  MAJ  Damian  A.  Green 


The  U.S.  Army  needs  to  provide  the 
organic  capability  of  convoy  escort 
to  the  organization  that  conducts  the 
mission — that  way  there  is  no  competi¬ 
tion  for  limited  resources.  Failure  to 
provide  the  sustainment  units  with 
convoy  security  vehicles  and  associated 
equipment  has  led  to  many  units  mak¬ 
ing  these  changes  themselves.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  MAJ  Thomas  J.  Foster,  Kansas 
Army  National  Guard,  in  the  May-June 
2006  issue  of  Army  Logistician,  "Bri¬ 
gade  support  battalions  (BSBs)  and 
other  logistics  units  do  not  have  or¬ 
ganic  security  elements.  Many  units  in 
Iraq  actually  develop  a  platoon  or  team 
to  provide  security  for  combat  logistics 
patrols  and  to  act  as  personal  security 
teams.  The  Army  should  consider 
adding  a  security  section  to  future  de¬ 
signs  of  the  BSB." 

A  unit  operates  best  when  it  is  able 
to  control  as  many  variables  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Separating  the  mission  of  convoy 
escort  from  the  unit  to  be  escorted  hin¬ 
ders  execution.  My  bias,  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  historical  re¬ 
search,  says  that  logisticians  can  train 
to  the  Army  standard  on  this  task  and 
perform  their  other  responsibilities 
within  their  branches. 


Since  not  every  experience  is  pub¬ 
lished,  the  following  list  of  docu¬ 
mented  examples  represents  merely 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  These  examples 
illustrate  an  ongoing  problem  that 
has  not  been  effectively  addressed. 

Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF).  There 
are  numerous  examples  from  the  war 
in  Iraq. 

■  The  203rd  BSB,  3rd  Heavy  Bri¬ 
gade  Combat  Team  (BCT),  3rd  Infantry 
Division,  supported  626  convoy  escort 
missions,  including  resupply,  recovery, 
barrier  material  escorts,  retrograde  of 
supplies,  escort  of  civilian  contractors, 
and  so  on.  This  does  not  include  the 
missions  that  were  performed  by  the 
base  security  squad,  which  was  also 
the  unit's  responsibility. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  operating  in 
a  counterinsurgency  environment,  the 
maneuver  battalions  were  not  consum¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  supplies  that  the 
support  battalion  was  designed  for.  In 
addition,  the  combat  battalions  were 
able  to  stockpile  supplies  at  fixed  loca¬ 
tions,  which  also  allowed  the  BSB  to 
pull  soldiers  from  other  doctrinally  re¬ 
quired  missions  to  build  the  convoy  es¬ 
cort  capability. 

■  During  OIF  2004-06,  1st  Corps 
Support  Command  had  two  brigade 
combat  teams  tasked  to  assist  it  with 


The  improvised  weapon  mount  on 
the  roof  of  this  Humvee  keeps  the 
soldier’s  M249  squad  automatic 
weapon  visible,  which  helps  deter 
enemy  attack  and  places  the 
weapon  in  a  ready-to-fire  position. 
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the  escort  of  "more  than  300  gun  truck 
missions"  per  day. 

■  The  548th  Corps  Support  Battal¬ 
ion,  10th  Mountain  Division,  modified 
12  5-ton  cargo  trucks  with  increased 
protection  to  perform  the  missions  of 
convoy  escort,  recovery  and  other  ad 
hoc  missions  during  OIF  I  from  May 
2003  to  March  2004. 

■  The  180th  Transportation  Battalion 
(Heavy  Equipment  Transport  [HET] 
equipped)  was  given  the  mission  and 
subordinate  companies  to  move  the  Ml 
Abrams  tanks  of  the  4th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  and  subsequently  3rd  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  from  Kuwait  into 
Iraq  in  support  of  OIF.  The  commander 
of  the  180th  at  the  time  explained,  "In  a 
radical  shift  from  normal  peacetime 
procedure,  the  combat  vehicle  crews 
would  stay  aboard  their  vehicles  after 
they  were  loaded  onto  the  HETs  to  man 
the  crew-served  weapons  on  the  vehi¬ 
cles,  thus  providing  an  elevated  level  of 
force  protection  for  the  convoys."  First 
Armored  Division,  as  part  of  its  rede¬ 
ployment  from  Iraq  in  the  summer  of 
2004,  also  used  combat  vehicle  crews  to 
augment  convoy  force  protection. 

■  LTC  Shawn  Walsh,  the  240th 
Quartermaster  Battalion  commander, 
wrote  in  2004  about  his  command's 
shortfalls  in  hardened  vehicles,  mounts 
for  crew-served  weapons,  night-vision 
goggles  and  global  positioning  sys¬ 
tems.  All  combat  service  support  units 
need  to  be  able  to  traverse  "extremely 
dangerous  supply  routes  in  Iraq,  often 
without  any  external  security  such  as 
military  police  support." 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center.  CPT 
Dean  Dominique,  a  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  observer-controller, 
reminded  the  logistics  community  in 
the  May-June  2002  issue  of  Army  Logis¬ 
tician  that  our  convoys  are  high-payofl 
targets  that  typically,  in  a  training  en¬ 
vironment,  are  not  supported  by  the 
military  police  or  other  tactical  units. 

Haiti.  Ten  forward  support  battalions 
supporting  the  10th  Mountain  Division 
during  Operation  Uphold  Democracy 
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Soldiers  with  the  203rd  Brigade  Support  Battalion,  3rd  Heavy  Brigade  Combat 
Team,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  conduct  convoy  training  at  Camp  Buehring,  Kuwait. 


in  1994  dedicated  two  trucks  to  serve  as 
gun  trucks  for  their  daily  convoys. 

Vietnam.  The  problem  with  convoy 
security  is  not  new.  A  recently  declas¬ 
sified  memorandum  shows  that  oper¬ 
ations  in  Vietnam  faced  similar  chal¬ 
lenges.  In  1969,  the  1st  Logistical 
Command  (responsible  for  the  logisti¬ 
cal  support  to  U.S.  Army  forces  in  Viet¬ 
nam)  recommended  to  the  commander 
of  U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam;  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  U.S.  Army  Pacific; 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army's  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  staff  for  force  develop¬ 
ment  that  transportation  truck  compa¬ 
nies  be  provided  an  organic  security 
escort  capability.  The  1st  Logistical 
Command  recognized  that  their  efforts 
to  harden  task  vehicles  (vehicles  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  supplies),  while  benefi¬ 
cial,  had  some  definite  disadvantages. 
The  endorsement  memorandums  and 
subsequent  actions  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
however,  recommended  that  addi¬ 
tional  military  police  (MP)  be  deployed 
with  a  specialized  vehicle  to  perform 
this  mission.  The  cited  reasoning  was 
that  the  MPs  already  had  the  doctrinal 
mission  for  convoy  security  and  that 
giving  this  mission  to  transportation 
units  would  "fragment  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  providing  convoy  security." 

Korea.  During  combat  operations  in 
Korea,  United  Nations  forces  required 
between  32  and  37  percent  of  the  com¬ 
bat  forces  to  protect  the  supply  lines. 

World  War  II.  U.S.  experience  in 


North  Africa  required  approximately 
16  percent  of  the  available  combat 
forces  to  secure  the  Allied  supply  lines 
against  the  potential  attack  by  "Axis 
parachutists,  saboteurs,  and  air  at¬ 
tack,"  according  to  historian  Martin 
Blumenson. 

Time  for  Change.  The  Army  has  pro¬ 
vided  resources  for  logistics  units  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  Ring  mounts,  which 
are  placed  on  cargo  vehicles  in  order  to 
mount  an  M2  Browning  .50-caliber  ma¬ 
chine  gun  or  Mk-19  automatic  grenade 
launcher,  provide  the  firepower.  Units 
have  the  ability  to  communicate  via 
line  of  sight  with  FM  radios  and,  when 
fielded  to  them,  satellite-based  systems 
such  as  Blue  Force  Tracker  or  Move¬ 
ment  Tracking  System.  These  tools  are 
not  the  right  ones,  however.  Sustain¬ 
ment  units  (for  example,  brigade  sup¬ 
port  battalions  and  forward  support 
companies)  require  a  more  maneuver- 
able  vehicle  that  has  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  convoy  escort  or  "gun  truck," 
which  is  documented  on  the  support 
unit's  authorization  documents — that 
is,  the  modified  table  of  organization 
and  equipment  (MTOE). 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  recognize 
that  the  sustainment  soldiers  can 
staff  this  equipment  themselves,  within 
their  current  MTOEs.  With  the  requisite 
amount  of  training  time,  supported 
with  live-fire  training  and  appropriate 
leadership,  an  MOS  immaterial  soldier 


I 

I 

■I 

can  move  from  being  a  fuel  handler  to  I 
gunner  or  supply-parts  specialist  to  dri¬ 
ver  or  mechanic  to  convoy  commander. 
The  Army  has  since  recognized  this  ca¬ 
pability  by  publishing  TC  4-11.46  Co«- 
voy  Protection  Platform  Gunnery  and 
providing  the  ammunition  authoriza-j 
tion  for  sustainment  units  to  qualify! 
their  crews,  but  there  is  still  more  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Army  leaders  have  many  options! 
available  to  address  this  critical  issue  oil 
organic  convoy  security  for  logistics  I 
units.  The  least  preferred  option  is  tc 
do  nothing  and  maintain  the  status! 
quo:  Provide  the  additional  trucks  ancl 
required  equipment  with  no  decreastl 
in  current  MTOE  levels.  The  unit  carl 
decide  what  equipment  is  not  required 
and  either  not  deploy  it  or  leave  it  be  I 
hind  when  they  perform  their  missions! 

The  next  option,  while  much  monl 
expensive,  is  my  recommended  coursl 
of  action:  Authorize  the  equipmenj 
and  the  personnel  to  operate  it  by  makl 
ing  the  changes  to  all  convoy  executin'! 
units  in  the  Army  (active.  Reserve  anil 
National  Guard).  Fund  as  much  as  thl 
service  can  budget.  Change  the  distritl 
ution  of  soldiers  and  NCOs  to  fill  thl 
shortages  with  priority  to  deploying 
units  and  work  backwards  from  then 
Put  units  in  a  position  where  they  caj 
provide  documentation  that  suppor 
them  getting  the  equipment. 

We  need  to  realize  that  the  sustaiil 
ment  community  has  the  soldiers  an  I 
leaders  with  the  skills  necessary  ll 
take  on  the  mission  of  convoy  securit 
Army  Logistician  has  published  nume 
ous  articles  over  the  last  14  years  th| 
show  the  need  and  desire  of  logisl' 
cians  to  perform  this  mission.  A 
guably,  the  rest  of  the  Army  comm  I 
nity  could  recognize  this  ability  arj 
start  implementing  changes.  We  havl 
been  talking  about  this  topic  for  to 
long. 

MAJ  Damian  A.  Green  is  a  student  in  I  • 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  | 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  has  served  : 
the  Infantry,  Ordnance  and  Logist  \ 
branches,  focused  primarily  at  the  briga 
combat  team  level.  MA)  Green's  ideas 
not  represent  those  of  the  Department* 
the  Army  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
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Clockwise  from  above:  A  U.S.  Army  soldier  hands  out  food  in 
Haiti,  where  the  Army  helped  half  a  million  families  after  the 
devastating  earthquake  in  2010.  Afterward,  logisticians  held 
a  comprehensive  review  that  produced  findings  now  being 
used  by  the  Army  Joint  Staff,  State  Department  and  USAID 
to  prepare  for  future  humanitarian  missions.  The  Army’s 
‘Smart  container,”  being  tested  by  a  unit  deploying  to 
Afghanistan,  has  smart-tracking  devices  built  into  it  that  sim¬ 
plify  monitoring  its  location,  condition  and  security  status. 
The  lightweight  rucksack  enhanced  portable  power  system 
not  only  recharges  common  military  batteries,  which  reduces 
energy  costs,  but  also  serves  as  a  continuous  power  source. 
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By  LTG  Mitchell  H.  Stevenson 


tis  year,  we  will  finish  withdrawing  our  forces  and 
Equipment  from  Iraq,  the  culmination  of  the  largest 
logistics  effort  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  We 
continue  to  substantially  improve  deployment  to,  re¬ 
deployment  from  and  sustainment  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  and  resetting  the  force  seems  as  if  it's 
second  nature.  The  challenges  facing  sustainers  are 
far  from  over,  however.  We  remain  in  an  era  of  persis¬ 
tent  conflict,  and  our  nation  struggles  to  make  ends  meet  in  a 
time  when  demands  on  our  budget  have  never  been  higher.  In 
the  new  fiscal  reality,  sustainers  will  need  to  move  supplies,  feed 
the  force,  fix  equipment,  and  conduct  all  other  manner  of  sustain¬ 
ment  operations  more  efficiently  and  at  lower  costs,  while  contin¬ 
uing  to  apply  lessons  learned  in  the  theater  to  future  operations. 

At  this  month's  AUSA  Sustainment  Symposium  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Richmond,  Va.,  we're  bringing  together  the  best  of  mili¬ 
tary,  academia  and  industry  to  ask:  How  do  we  shape  sustain¬ 
ment  for  tomorrow?  What  game-changing  innovations  are  on  the 
horizon?  What  new  business  practices  do  we  put  forward?  How 
do  we  change  the  culture  so  that  we  preserve  our  hard-earned 
progress  of  delivering  outstanding  sustainment  and  not  back¬ 
track  because  of  fiscal  constraint? 

Today  numerous  capabilities  being  fielded  are  making  us  more 
efficient.  Some  are  reducing  demand  for  energy,  water  and  force 
structure.  In  other  cases,  we're  making  things  simpler,  reducing 
warfighters'  time  and  effort  spent  on  sustainment.  Many  promis¬ 
ing  technologies  are  in  the  pipeline,  and  they  are  pointing  us  in 
the  right  direction. 

Reducing  Energy  Consumption 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  nation's  largest  consumer  of 
energy.  In  2009,  $2.7  billion  out  of  a  $4.1  billion  Army  energy 
budget  was  consumed  in  operations.  Energy  savings  aren't  just 
about  "going  green" — that  much  fuel  usage  equates  to  a  lot  of 
fuel  being  moved  in  ground  convoys.  In  fact,  after  initial  combat, 
fuel  and  water  compose  70  to  80  percent  of  ground  resupply  vol¬ 
ume.  A  1  percent  reduction  of  fuel  consumption  in  theater  could 
mean  roughly  60  fewer  long-distance  convoys  on  the  roads  per 
year,  greatly  reducing  soldiers'  exposure  to  the  enemy. 

Heavy  fuel  use  also  can  create  a  greater  reliance  on  contractor 
support.  In  Afghanistan,  85  percent  of  supplies  are  moved  by  lo- 
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cal  trucks;  in  Pakistan  and  Central  Asia,  100  percent  are 
moved  by  contractors,  with  fuel  being  the  biggest  com¬ 
modity  shipped  into  Afghanistan.  The  fully  burdened  cost 
of  fuel  in  Iraq  can  be  as  high  as  $30  per  gallon,  and  in 
Afghanistan  it  can  be  even  higher. 

According  to  the  2011  National  Military  Strategy,  "Joint 
Forces  must  become  more  expeditionary  in  nature  and  will 
require  a  smaller  logistical  footprint  in  part  by  reducing 
large  fuel  and  energy  demands."  Thus  our  challenge  is  to 
reduce  the  requirement  for  fuel  in  Army  operations.  The 
Army  has  a  strategy  and  specific  plans  to  succeed,  from  ex¬ 
ploring  alternatives  to  petroleum-based  fuel,  to  decreasing 
the  size  and  weight  of  systems,  to  making  vehicles  and 
buildings  more  fuel  efficient.  A  number  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  have  already  been  deployed,  including  light¬ 
weight,  high-energy  soldier  power  sources  and  off-the- 
shelf  products  that  improve  energy  efficiency  at  forward 
operating  sites. 

More  progress  is  under  way.  We  are  accelerating  replace¬ 
ment  of  tactical  quiet  generators  with  advanced  medium 
mobile  power  source  generators  that  will  reduce  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  by  23  percent  when  compared  with  the  current 
fleet  of  generators,  and  they  will  pay  for  themselves  within 
just  two  years.  For  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sions,  units  are  using  the  rucksack  enhanced  portable 
power  system,  a  lightweight  system  that  employs  a  62- 
watt  solar  panel  to  recharge  batteries  or  act  as  a  continuous 
power  source. 

Another  promising  battery-charging  technology  is  the 
thermoelectric  generator  (TEG)  power  source.  This  light¬ 
weight,  modular  system  will  burn  small  amounts  of  JP-8  or 
other  fuels  to  create  heat,  which  is  then  converted  into  us- 
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able  electricity.  TEG  is  being  developed  to  support  battery¬ 
charging  operations  in  the  most  austere  operating  environ¬ 
ments;  the  goal  is  to  generate  more  power  than  most  current 
manportable  solutions  and  significantly  lighten  the  soldier's 
load. 

We  also  are  working  hard  to  improve  efficiency  of  our 
contingency  basing  efforts.  One  initiative.  Smart  and 
Green  Energy  for  Base  Camps,  encompasses  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  military  bases  at  the  tactical,  operational  and  the¬ 
ater  levels,  and  can  result  in  up  to  57  percent  fuel  savings. 
The  focus  is  on  reducing  energy  consumption  in  base 
camps  with  readily  available  technology  while  achieving 
payback  in  less  than  two  years.  The  initiative  includes  us¬ 
ing  energy-efficient  shelters  and  environmental  control  | 
units;  microgrids  and  intelligent  energy-management  ca- 
pabilities;  solar  dish  concentrators;  solar  thermal  water 
heaters  and  cryogenic  coolers;  shower-water  reuse  systems 
that  can  recover  75  percent  of  waste  water;  and  advanced 
laundry  systems  that  reduce  water  use  from  24,000  gallons 
to  only  500  gallons  a  day. 

In  the  future,  the  Army  will  continue  to  advance  energy- 
related  capabilities,  technologies  and  processes  that  im¬ 
prove  operational  performance,  increase  resilience  and  re¬ 
duce  demand  for  energy. 


Knowing  What's  Happening  Today 

Facing  constrained  budgets  and  pursuing  a  campaign  on 
property  accountability,  the  Army  is  looking  to  improve 
ways  to  track  equipment  and  mitigate  pilferage.  The  smart 
container  is  one  of  those  ways,  integrating  state-of-the-art 
communications,  tracking  and  sensing  technologies  with 
an  innovative  20-foot-equivalent  unit  (TEU)  intermodalj 
shipping  container  made  from  lightweight  polymer  mater 
ial.  Advanced  sensors  integrated  with  a  "smart"  tracking 
device  are  discreetly  mounted  inside  the  container  and  are 
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able  to  broadcast  through  the  polymer  skin  to  a  global  satel¬ 
lite  communications  network,  enabling  immediate  reporting 
of  the  container's  location,  condition  and  security  status. 

This  integration  effort  alleviates  past  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  with  active  Radio  Frequency  Identification  (aRFID) 
applications  by  providing  near-real-time  tracking  and  in¬ 
trusion-detection  monitoring  of  a  TEU  container  being 
moved  through  the  transportation  system.  In  collaboration 
with  U.S.  Central  Command,  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command 
and  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  the  Army's  Logistics  In¬ 
novation  Agency  (LIA)  provided  12  of  the  containers  to  a 
unit  for  use  in  their  deployment  to  Afghanistan. 

Upon  the  container's  arrival  in  Afghanistan,  how  can  we 
have  more  timely  and  accurate  status  information  until  it 
reaches  its  final  destination?  Perhaps  through  use  of  next- 
generation  wireless  communications,  an  integrated  cutting- 
edge  technology  with  sensors  that  provide  a  secure,  wireless, 
automatic  identification  technology  networking  protocol.  It 
harnesses  mesh  networking  technology  to  provide  near-real¬ 
time  continuous  asset  visibility  across  the  distribution  enter¬ 
prise  (factory  to  foxhole).  The  Army  is  collaborating  with 
U.S.  Transportation  Command  to  develop  this  capability  as  a 
potential  replacement  for  the  current  aRFID  infrastructure. 
Already,  Army  Materiel  Command  and  LIA  have  conducted 
a  successful  proof-of-principle  demonstration  in  Kuwait,  and 
future  plans  could  include  a  deployment  to  Afghanistan. 

Fleet  Management  Strategy 

An  enduring  effort  being  pursued  to  improve  readiness 
is  fleet  management.  This  is  a  paradigm  shift  in  equipment 
life-cycle  management,  in  which  we  are  adapting  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  developed  in  the  aviation  community 
to  our  track-  and  wheeled-vehicle  fleets  and  command, 
control,  communications,  computers,  intelligence,  surveil¬ 
lance  and  reconnaissance  assets.  It  is  a  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  manage  systems  based  on  capabilities,  equip¬ 
ment  conditions,  age  and  cost — achievable  by  developing 
integrated  fleet  sustainment  plans  that  consist  of  new  pro¬ 
duction,  recapitalization,  repair  and  divestiture  efforts. 

The  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  we  have  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  equipment — specifically,  visibility  of  opera¬ 
tional  tempo,  environmental  condition  and  usage  data  at 
the  individual  end  item  level.  While  we  are  not  completely 
there  yet,  we  are  achieving  greater  data  fidelity  through 
key  enablers  such  as  Item  Unique  Identification,  Condi¬ 
tion-Based  Maintenance  Plus,  the  successful  deployment 
of  the  Logistics  Modernization  Program,  and  the  continu¬ 
ous  development  of  Global  Combat  Support  System-Army. 

The  intent  of  these  collective  actions  is  to  provide  capa¬ 
ble  and  reliable  fleets  to  meet  Army  readiness  standards 
and  support  Army  force  generation,  maintain  or  reduce 
operational  and  support  costs,  and  align  weapons  systems' 
technology  insertions  and  upgrades  with  the  reset  phase. 

Applying  Lessons  Learned  in  the  Field 

As  we  shape  future  sustainment,  the  Army  is  getting 
more  efficient  at  taking  observations,  insights  and  lessons 


from  the  field  and  applying  them.  Amassing  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  in  this  "operational  sensing"  is  more  complex 
than  it  sounds.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  data  collectors 
go  to  units  and  bring  back  information  as  part  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  team.  The  Sustainment  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence  (SCoE)  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  has  been  successfully  using 
the  reverse  collection  and  analysis  team  (R-CAAT)  pro 
gram,  in  which  recently  deployed  sustainment  comman¬ 
ders  and  staff  visit  Fort  Lee  and  describe  their  observations 
and  provide  insights  for  capability,  training  and  doctrine 
developers. 

R-CAAT  is  highly  efficient— currently,  SCoE  is  working 
on  more  than  300  products,  taking  battle-tested  practices 
and  making  sure  they  are  integrated  into  instruction,  train 
ing  documents  and  manuals.  For  example,  out  of  an  R 
CAAT  session  with  sustainment  brigade  command  teams, 
it  became  clear  we  need  better  tactics,  techniques  and  pro 
cedures  to  set  up  central  receiving /shipping  points,  and 
we  are  working  aggressively  to  update  doctrine  to  reflect 
this.  As  the  trainers  at  Fort  Lee  like  to  say,  "Lessons  aren't 
learned  until  behavior  is  changed." 

Last  year,  following  our  operations  in  Haiti,  we  em¬ 
ployed  a  similar  technique  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
sustainment  review.  We  helped  feed,  clothe  and  house  half 
a  million  families  after  the  devastating  earthquake  there, 
but  the  operation  demonstrated  that  after  all  the  years  of  * 
war  in  Asia,  we  were  rusty  in  an  expeditionary  operation 
in  our  own  backyard.  The  Army  convened  a  review,  and 
the  findings  are  now  being  put  to  good  use.  U.S.  Army  j 
South  is  utilizing  them  to  better  prepare  for  similar  future 
contingencies,  and  the  G-4,  Federal  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment  Agency  and  Army  Logistics  University  developed 
the  Interagency  Logistics  Course  to  provide  cross-cultural 
training  to  all  services  and  interagency  logisticians.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Joint  Staff  and  State  Department  are  identifying 
ways  to  provide  aid  more  efficiently,  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  assessing  its  disaster-re-  | 
lief  efforts. 


The  Shape  of  Sustainment  Tomorrow 

All  of  this  is  just  a  part  of  how  we're  shaping  sustain-  1 
ment  for  tomorrow.  The  rate  of  change,  tempo  and  unpre-  I 
dictability  that  will  characterize  the  future  environment  j:| 
make  it  clear  we  are  launching  into  a  new  era  in  sustain¬ 


ment  planning,  execution  and  management.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  mature  existing  sustainment  processes  and  plat¬ 
forms  while  seeking  innovations,  some  of  which  will  be 
displayed  at  our  sustainment  symposium  exhibit  this 
month.  The  sustainment  community  has  opportunities  to 
apply  innovative  solutions  to  complex  problems  that  run 
the  gamut  of  sustainment  processes,  not  just  traditional 
combat-service-support  functions.  To  ensure  continued 
success,  sustainers  must  focus  their  attention  on  the  nexus 
of  technology,  organizations  and  processes  that  will  reduce 
demands  on  manpower  while  improving  the  reliability, 
maintainability,  sustainability,  awareness  and  operational 
readiness  of  the  force.  * 
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January  2009,  U.S.  Forces-Iraq  published  an  op¬ 
erations  order  for  the  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces 
there.  This  signaled  the  beginning  of  Operation 
New  Dawn  and  set  in  motion  a  series  of  actions 
that  will  result  in  the  gradual  drawdown  of  all 
Army  forces  from  Iraq  by  the  end  of  2011.  Coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  troop  pullout  is  a  huge  operation 
that  is  shaping  up  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  logis¬ 
tical  moves  of  military  equipment  in  history. 

Since  the  war  in  Iraq  began  in  January  2003,  the 
U.S.  Army  has  transported  thou¬ 
sands  of  tanks,  trucks,  Humvees  By  Arthur 
and  cranes;  an  assortment  of  tracked 
eeled  vehicles;  and  millions  of  repair  parts  into 
uthwest  Asia.  Now  that  the  conflict  is  over,  almost  every- 
ng  that  went  in  must  come  out.  In  October  2009,  the  ship- 
?nt  of  vehicles  out  of  Iraq  began.  Working  with  Army  Ma- 
iel  Command  (AMC)  forward  elements  to  oversee  both 
?  surge  of  vehicles  into  and  out  of  Iraq  is  the  Integrated 
gistics  Support  Center  (ILSC)  of  Tank-automotive  and  Ar- 
iments  Command  (TACOM)  Life  Cycle  Management 
•mmand  (LCMC)  in  Warren,  Mich. 

Imagine  having  the  daunting  task  of  coordinating  and 
eking  the  movement  of  thousands  of  tracked  and 
leeled  vehicles  from  Iraq  to  the  continental  United  States 
ONUS),  or  to  Afghanistan  in  support  of  Operation  En- 
ring  Freedom.  That's  exactly  what  Mike  Bracket,  direc¬ 


tor  of  the  Responsible  Reset  Task  Force  (R2TF),  and  his 
team  in  the  ILSC  at  TACOM  LCMC  faced.  "This  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  monumental  job,"  Bracket  says. 
"Putting  together  an  R2TF  team  and  managing  the  return 
of  thousands  of  tanks,  trucks,  bulldozers,  cranes  and  all 
sorts  of  other  vehicle  systems  back  home  to  either  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  or  Afghanistan  has  been  the  biggest 
challenge  of  my  career." 

The  fact  that  some  inside  knowledge  already  existed  as  a 
consequence  of  TACOM  LCMC  owning  and  managing  70 
percent  of  the  warfighting  vehicle  systems  in 
Jankowski  Iraq  didn't  lessen  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  R2TF  is  made  up  of  a  six-person  team 
of  logisticians  in  Warren  that  reports  directly  to  Bracket.  Ad¬ 
ditional  team  members  include  a  two-person  cell  colocated 
with  the  AMC  R2TF  at  Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait;  one  person 
with  the  402nd  Army  Field  Support  Brigade  in  Balad,  Iraq; 
and  one  person  with  Army  Forces,  U.S.  Central  Command 
Support  Element-Iraq  at  Camp  Victory,  Baghdad. 

The  first  big  equipment  movement  began  in  October 
2009  and  lasted  a  year.  During  that  time,  nearly  52,900 
tracked  and  wheeled  vehicles  were  moved  from  Iraq  back 
to  the  continental  United  States,  while  more  than  4,000  vehi¬ 
cles  went  to  Afghanistan.  Bracket  and  his  team  expect  an¬ 
other  big  movement  to  spike  sometime  in  May  or  June  and 
run  through  November.  The  return  of  all  tracked  and 
wheeled  vehicles  back  to  bases  in  the  United  States  and 
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A  driver  loads  a  nonoperational 
Humvee  from  Iraq  onto  the  motor 
vessel  Liberty  at  Shuaiba  Port, 
Kuwait.  The  Liberty  will  carry  6,000 
tons  of  military  cargo  from  the  port 
to  the  United  States. 
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Above,  the  port  of  Shuaiba  receives  and 
ships  thousands  of  vehicles  and  pieces  of 
equipment  as  part  of  the  drawdown  in  Iraq 
and  the  buildup  in  Afghanistan.  The  port 
also  receives  hundreds  of  trailer-sized 
containers  a  week  filled  with  everything 
from  medical  supplies  to  ammunition.  Port 
operations,  managed  by  the  595th  Trans¬ 
portation  Brigade,  are  essential  to  the  1st 
Sustainment  Command  (Theater)’s 
efficient  drawdown  of  equipment  from  Iraq. 

Right,  a  driver  moves  a  Humvee  into 
position  for  loading  onto  the  Liberty. 


of  the  Army  to  leave  behind  a  portion  or  all  of  their  unit  or¬ 
ganizational  equipment  for  follow-on  units  to  use.  Other 
units  deployed  with  only  a  portion  of  their  tracked  and 
wheeled  vehicles.  Upon  arriving  in  Iraq,  these  units  re¬ 
ceived  specific  theater-provided  equipment  needed  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  mission.  The  equipment  drawdown  in  Iraq  ap¬ 
plies  to  most  of  the  theater  provided  equipment. 

To  properly  track  the  vehicles  and  ensure  their  return  to 
the  continental  United  States  or  Afghanistan,  the  TACOM 
LCMC  team  needs  "boots  on  the  ground."  Besides  Bracket's 


Afghanistan  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  March  2012. 

Army  units  deployed  in  Iraq  are 
furnished  with  warfighting  vehicles 
under  one  of  two  scenarios.  Many 
units  went  over  with  vehicles  (unit  organizational  equip¬ 
ment)  and  came  home  with  those  same  vehicles.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  some  of  these  units  were  directed  by  the  Department 


Arthur  Jankowski  is  a  public  affairs  specialist  in  the  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Community  Relations  Office  at  the  TACOM  Life  Cy¬ 
cle  Management  Command  in  Warren,  Mich.  He  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  Marketing  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
a  master's  degree  in  Business  Management  from  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  University. 
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The  Remington  Adaptive  Combat  Rifle  (ACR) 
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Ml  nghls  revived 


The  brigade  resource 
manager  for  Head¬ 
quarters  Battery,  17th 
Fires  Brigade,  verifies 
that  each  of  the 
trucks  shown  here 
has  been  properly  in¬ 
ventoried  at  Contin¬ 
gency  Operating 
Base  Basra,  Iraq,  in 
March  2010.  The 
trucks  were  being 
prepped  for  shipment 
to  Afghanistan. 


R2TF  team  members  in  theater,  there  are  more  than  30  logis¬ 
tics  area  representatives  (LARs) — TACOM  LCMC's  "eyes 
and  ears" — scattered  throughout  Iraq,  with  additional  sup¬ 
port  provided  by  TACOM  LCMC  G-3  Senior  Command 
Representative  Andrew  Willard,  in  Balad. 

One  of  Willard's  many  responsibilities  includes  assisting 
the  R2TF  with  moving  vehicles  out  of  Iraq.  "We're  moving 
eight  or  nine  years  worth  of  vehicles  and  spare  parts 
within  a  little  more  than  a  year,"  Willard  says.  "The  scope 
of  the  task  has  been  staggering."  Fie  compared  the  effort  to 
moving  all  of  the  possessions  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  good- 
size  city. 

J 

In  the  process  of  the  troop  and  equipment  drawdowns  in 


Iraq,  units  also  dispose  of  vehicles  and  ! 
spare  parts  at  several  defense  reutiliza-  | 
tion  management  office  (DRMO)  sites 
in  Southwest  Asia. 

TACOM  LARs  and  R2TF  contractors 
regularly  visit  DRMO  locations  to  in-  j 
spect  equipment  at  these  sites,  and  they  j 
have  identified  and  recovered  thou-  i 
sands  of  vehicles  and  repair  parts. 

In  2010  alone,  the  team  recovered 
more  than  37,000  serviceable  compo-  j 
nents  and  repair  parts  valued  at  more  j 
than  $27  million.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  2011  alone,  they  had  recov-  j 
ered  more  than  300  serviceable  pieces 
of  equipment  worth  more  than  $2  million.  The  work  of  the  I 
LARs  and  R2TF  team  members  provides  a  tremendous  cost 
savings  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  while  significantly  { 
improving  the  troop  and  equipment  readiness  of  the  Army.  I 
Bracket  sums  up  the  process  of  overseeing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  vehicles:  "I'm  proud  of  our  R2TF  team  here  at; 
TACOM  Warren  and  on  the  ground  in  Iraq,  and  also  of  the 
LARs  in  theater.  They've  taken  on  a  tough  job  and  done  it) 
with  extreme  professionalism,  and  in  the  process  success¬ 
fully  resolved  many  problems  that  seemed  insurmount-l 
able.  Just  being  a  part  of  one  of  the  biggest  logistical  moves 
of  equipment  in  military  history  and  contributing  to  the 
readiness  of  our  soldiers  has  made  it  all  worthwhile. '  ^1 
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EXTRAORDINARY  HEROES  DESERVE 
TRAORDINARY  PROTECTION. 
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Threats  appear  in  seconds.  FLIR  Systems'  sensors  see  them  first.  With  hundreds  of  systems  actively 
deployed,  you  re  already  using  them  for  long-range,  base  and  perimeter  security  imaging,  vehicle 
vision,  man-portable  sensors  and  more.  These  proven  solutions  give  you  the  powerto  meet  tough 
hreats  through  even  tougher  vigilance.  FLIR.  For  nations  worldwide,  the  extraordinary  vision  behind 
orce  protection.  www.FLIR.com 

'■>  201 1  FLIR  Systems.  Inc. 
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w  Extraordinary  brotectior. 


By  LTG  Michael  A.  Vane 

and 

COL  Paul  E.  Roege 


ver  the  next  two  decades,  U.S.  forces  will  operate  in  a 
geostrategic  environment  of  considerable  uncertainty 
against  adversaries  who  will  rely  less  on  conventional 
force-on-force  battles  to  thwart  U.S.  actions  and  more 
on  employing  tactics  that  seek  to  frustrate  U.S.  inten¬ 
tions  without  direct  confrontations.  Meanwhile,  energy  will  become 
increasingly  important,  considering  its  impact  on  economic  growth, 
political  stability  and  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  because  tht 
majority  of  oil  production  will  occur  in  potentially  unstable  regions. 
Even  as  we  pursue  alternative  energy  technologies,  fossil  fuels  will 
likely  remain  dominant. 

Power  and  energy  grow  ever  more  important  to  our  military  capa¬ 
bilities;  they  enable  every  system  that  supports  soldier  and  unit  per¬ 
formance,  from  mobility  and  weapons  systems  to  surveillance  and 
communications — not  to  mention  simple  heating  and  cooling. 
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PFC  Chris  Gold¬ 
berg,  a  petroleum 
supply  specialist 
with  225th  Warrior 
Support  Brigade 
Support  Battalion, 
2nd  Stryker  Brigade 
Combat  Team,  25th 
Infantry  Division, 
transfers  diesel  fuel 
from  a  portable  lift 
system  to  a  fuel 
tank  at  Joint  Secu¬ 
rity  Station  South  in 
Iraq  in  2007. 


In  recent  years,  several  factors  have  emerged  that  further 
complicate  the  engineering  and  logistics  challenges  associ¬ 
ated  with  power  and  energy,  including  asymmetric  threats 
to  logistics  and  infrastructure,  increasing  competition  for 
the  world's  oil  supplies  and  concern  about  global  climate 
change. 

Army  operations  span  a  diverse  range  of  tasks  and  oper¬ 
ating  environments,  from  enduring  activities  and  infra¬ 
structure  under  little  threat  to  expeditionary  operations  and 
sustained  campaigns  in  hostile  zones.  The  energy  needed  to 
sustain  these  operations  is  called  operational  energy. 

Operational  energy  is  the  energy  and  associated  systems, 
information,  and  processes  required  to  train,  move,  and 
sustain  forces  and  systems  for  military  operations.  It  is  an 
mportant  enabler  for  operations  as 
described  in  The  Army  Capstone  Con¬ 
cept  and  The  Army  Operating  Concept, 
vhich  emphasize  the  need  for  syn¬ 
chronized  maneuver  and  sustainment, 
energy  is  essential  to  wide-area  secu¬ 
rity,  combined  arms  maneuver,  effects, 
reformation  and  understanding,  prior¬ 
itized  in  concert  with  the  operation. 

Ttese  ideas  are  consistent  with  the 
009  Army  Energy  Security  Imple- 
nentation  Strategy  and  provide  the 
Dundation  for  recommendations  made 
y  the  2010  Army  Power  and  Energy 
trategy  White  Paper.  While  the  current 
3rce  relies  almost  entirely  upon  petro- 
?um-based  fuel  to  supply  its  needs, 
ie  future  force  will  need  alternatives 
i  order  to  support  flexible,  resilient 
perations.  Demands  are  composed  of  consumption  and 
ie  use  of  power  and  energy  in  any  form,  whether  to  propel 
latforms,  power  electronic  systems,  or  provide  heating 
hd  cooling  to  sustain  soldiers  in  the  field.  Infrastructure 
deludes  the  methods,  processes,  and  systems  that  produce, 
distribute,  manage,  monitor,  measure,  assess,  meter,  con¬ 
serve,  prioritize  and  control  energy  and  power  as  well  as 
/stems  and  equipment  performance, 
i  The  Army  recently  drafted  an  initial  capabilities  docu¬ 
ment  (ICD)  that  outlines  energy-related  capability  require- 
tents.  Common  goals  that  pervade  the  analysis  include: 
nprove  operational  energy  management;  improve  aware- 
2ss  of  energy  issues  that  affect  operations;  increase 
awer-source  density  and  commonality;  decrease  the  size 
ad  weight  of  systems;  increase  power  generation  and  dis- 
ibution  efficiency  and  capacity;  decrease  energy  demand; 
ad  foster  energy  innovation. 


Operational  Energy  History 

Energy  was  a  critical  factor  during  many  of  the  major 
battles  and  campaigns  of  World  War  II.  We  have  since  be¬ 
come  even  more  dependent  on  the  resource,  yet  we  often 
take  it  for  granted.  Army  vehicles  consume  unprecedented 
amounts  of  fuel  for  mobility  and  onboard  power.  Average 
fuel  demand  per  soldier  has  increased  from  about  1  gallon 
per  day  in  World  War  II  to  15-20  gallons  in  Operations 
Iraqi  Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom  in  2007,  nearly  half 
of  which  was  used  to  generate  electric  power.  This  depen¬ 
dence  translates  to  a  vulnerability  as  fuel  and  water  com¬ 
pose  the  vast  majority  of  resupply  volume,  which,  in  turn, 
diverts  forces  and  commands  attention  from  the  opera¬ 
tional  tasks  at  hand. 


Soldiers  from  Task  Force  Currahee,  4th  Brigade, 
101st  Airborne  Division,  recover  barrels  of  fuel 
that  were  airdropped  to  Forward  Operating  Base 
Waza  K'wah  in  Paktika  Province,  Afghanistan. 


Over  the  past  century,  modern  militaries  migrated  to  pe¬ 
troleum-based  energy  for  its  ease  of  handling  and  world¬ 
wide  availability.  We  now  must  consider  alternatives  in  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  availability,  mitigate  price  risk  and  fulfill 
environmental  responsibility. 

The  Army  already  has  promoted  the  priority  of  energy 
performance  and  formed  various  working  groups,  hi  2008, 
the  Army  established  a  governance  structure  for  energy 
policy,  guided  by  a  Senior  Energy  Council  and  facilitated 
by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Energy 
and  Partnerships.  In  February  2009,  the  council  issued  an 
Army  Energy  Security  Implementation  Strategy,  including 
five  strategic  energy  security  goals:  reduce  energy  con¬ 
sumption,  increase  energy  efficiency  across  platforms  and 
facilities,  increase  use  of  renewable/ alternative  energy,  as¬ 
sure  access  to  sufficient  energy  supplies,  and  reduce  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  on  the  environment. 
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U.S.  Army/MSG  Adrian  Cadiz 


Airmen  with  the  West  Virginia  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  437th  Aerial  Port  Squadron 
work  to  load  and  secure  U.S.  Army- 
procured  water-drilling  equipment  at  Joint 
Base  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  July  2010. 


dia  that  enable  energy  to  be  transferred  readily  among  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  mission  and  situation  at  hand.  In  summary,  es¬ 
tablish  the  ability  to  manage  energy/water  resources. 

Second,  significantly  reduce  requirements  to  transport 
fuel  and  water  in  an  expeditionary  environment.  The  need 
is  clear,  given  our  experiences  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The 
approach  will  require  a  concerted  effort  involving  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  efficiency  improvements,  alternative  sources  and 
other  technologies.  In  summary,  dramatically  reduce  en¬ 
ergy/water  demand. 

Third,  build  resilience  and  flexibility  into  force  capabili¬ 
ties  to  continue  operating  in  the  face  of  energy  disruption. 
These  disruptions  can  occur  at  the  national,  regional  or  lo¬ 
cal  levels,  and  affect  bases,  platforms  and  soldiers.  Army 
forces  must  still  prevail,  even  in  the  face  of  disruptions  due 
to  enemy  action,  weather,  shifting  priorities  or  energy  avail¬ 
ability.  In  summary,  build  resilience  and  flexibility  to  main¬ 
tain  operational  effectiveness  under  changing  situations. 

Enabling  Energy  Strategies 

To  tackle  these  three  operational  energy  challenges,  the 
Army  identified  enabling  strategies.  These  include:  identi¬ 
fying  a  single  proponent  to  align  concepts,  requirements, 
capabilities,  policies,  research  and  acquisition  for  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  power  to  support  Army  operations;  establishing 
a  holistic  model  to  manage  power  and  energy;  analyzing 
operational  concepts  to  identify  operationally  relevant 
metrics  for  power  and  energy  such  as  logistics  burden 
(tooth  to  tail),  usage  rate,  availability,  weight  and  safety; 
integrating  these  measures  into  the  concept  of  operations, 
design,  training  and  operations;  combining  and  integrat¬ 
ing  technologies  in  order  to  optimize  system  characteris¬ 
tics  that  support  military  requirements;  leveraging  charac¬ 
teristics  of  different  technologies  such  as  solar  heating  and 
thermal  batteries;  combining  functions  to  reduce  cost, 
weight  and  complexity;  and  improving  and  packaging  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  recycle  and  to  utilize  local  resources.  These 
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The  Army's  energy  policy  and  gov¬ 
ernance  structure  is  currently  being 
merged  with  sustainability,  consistent 
with  concepts  presented  in  the  2010 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review. 

Ongoing  and  emerging  initiatives 
address  power  and  energy  objectives 
ranging  from  reduced  cost  and  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  renewable  sources  to 
lightening  soldier  load.  Energy  perfor¬ 
mance  metrics  and  directives  histori¬ 
cally  have  focused  on  consumption, 
cost  and  energy  diversity,  explicitly  ex¬ 
empting  operational  systems  to  avoid 
inappropriate  constraints  on  Army  operations.  Recent  efforts 
to  identify  operational  energy  objectives  highlight  the  need 
for  systems  analysis  to  identify  mission-related  attributes 
such  as  resilience,  endurance  and  flexibility — important  not 
only  in  an  expeditionary  environment,  but  on  domestic  in¬ 
stallations  in  a  "flattening"  world. 

Army  energy  initiatives  must  establish  a  capability-based 
approach  to  energy  and  power  that  integrates  all  doctrine, 
organization,  training,  materiel,  leadership  and  education, 
personnel  and  facilities  aspects  and  identifies  performance 
parameters  based  upon  analysis  of  operational  concepts. 
This  will  require  both  operational  analysis  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  assessment  of  baseline  energy  use  and  performance, 
providing  the  basis  for  modernization  priorities  and  im¬ 
provement  goals  as  well  as  management  tools  and  training. 


Operational  Energy  Grand  Challenges 

To  simplify  the  enormous  task  at  hand,  the  Army  has 
taken  its  operational  energy  deficiencies  and  grouped  these 
into  three  "grand  challenges." 

First,  give  soldiers  and  leaders  a  means  to  manage — mea¬ 
sure,  monitor  and  control  energy  status,  usage  and  system 
performance;  prioritize  and  redistribute  resources.  This 
challenge  includes  building  awareness  and  training,  inte¬ 
grating  power  and  energy  management  into  operational 
planning  and  execution,  and  developing  interfaces  and  me- 
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THIS  IS  HOW 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN  EQ-36  RADAR  SYSTEM 


It's  always  been  about  the  soldier.  From  contract  award  to  combat  in  just  45  months, 
Lockheed  Martin  has  already  delivered  12  initial  production  EQ-36  radar  systems  to  the 
Army  —  on  time  and  on  budget  —  with  17  more  on  the  way.  Today,  EQ-36  is  exceeding 
expectations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  providing  soldiers  with  a  level  of  360°  protection 
that  they  have  never  had  before.  Protecting  our  soldiers  from  rocket,  mortar  and  artillery 
fire  is  all  a  question  of  how.  And  it  is  the  how  that  Lockheed  Martin  delivers. 


www.lockheedmartin.com/how 


U.S.  Army/SPC  Roland  Hale 


SPC  Benjamin  Knepp,  298th  Support  Maintenance  Company, 
13th  Combat  Support  Sustainment  Battalion,  3rd  Sustainment 
Brigade,  103rd  Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary), 
checks  the  oil  on  a  10-kilowatt  generator  during  a  maintenance 
inspection  at  Joint  Base  Balad,  Salahuddin  Province,  Iraq. 


measures  enhance  endurance,  reduce  the  need  for  logistic 
fuel,  provide  resilience  and  may  mitigate  tactical  signature. 

The  U.S.  Army  needs  to  find  alternative  energy  sources, 
both  for  installation  and  operational  energy.  This  is  criti¬ 
cally  essential,  not  only  to  mitigate  volatility  in  energy 
costs,  but  simply  to  promote  resilience  to  disruption  of  our 
mission.  It  is  important,  however,  to  consider  implementa¬ 
tion  factors  such  as  cost,  simplicity  and  compatibility 
within  the  operational  context. 

Looking  at  the  big  picture  and  from  an  operational  stand¬ 
point,  Army  fuel  usage  is  a  small  part  of  overall  DoD  usage. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  2010,  it  was  only  12  percent  of  the 
DoD  total,  with  the  majority  used  by  generators,  tactical 
wheeled  vehicles  and  Army  aviation.  A  savings  of  10  per¬ 
cent  across  the  Army  will  improve  DoD  fuel  requirements 
by  slightly  more  than  1  percent.  There  is  a  more  important 
way  to  look  at  the  impact  of  Army  fuel  efficiencies  and  its 
impact  on  operational  effectiveness,  however.  The  idea  is 
that  we  can  transform  energy  savings  into  greater  combat 
efficiency  by  conserving  resources  to  purchase  needed  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  our  soldiers  and  enhancing  force  protection. 


PFC  Bryant  Shueler,  an  Army  fueler  serving  in  Iraq  with 
the  Enhanced  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  1st  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision,  pumps  fuel  into  a  Kiowa  Warrior  helicopter. 


What  the  Army  is  Doing 

The  Army  Capabilities  Integration  Center  (ARCIC)  ini¬ 
tial  capabilities  document  and  cost-benefit  analysis  was  a 
major  step  in  delineating  energy  attributes  and  metrics 
that  support  the  Army's  operational  capabilities.  Taking 
these  insights  forward,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
align  our  material  development,  science  and  technology, 
training  and  other  efforts  to  provide  the  greatest  opera¬ 
tional  “bang  for  the  buck."  Since  January  2009,  Army  ac¬ 
quisition  programs  have  been  required  to  consider  the 
fully  burdened  cost  of  fuel  in  cost  calculations.  This  ICD 
can  help  define  additional  important  attributes  such  as  in¬ 
teroperability  and  flexibility.  We  will  use  this  capability- 
based  approach  to  lay  out  an  operational  energy  campaign 
plan  that  will  integrate  a  number  of  distinct  initiatives,  pri¬ 
oritized  to  provide  the  greatest  operational  benefit. 

We  have  formed  a  team  to  investigate  base-camp  require¬ 
ments  and  completed  the  functional  solutions  analysis, 
which  identifies  gaps  regarding  energy  management  and 
efficiencies,  capturing  them  in  the  Operational  Energy  ICD. 

The  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/G-4  sponsored  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  tactical  fuel  and  energy  implementation  plan, 
which  identifies  specific  improvement  objectives  such  as 
awareness,  measurement  systems  and  demand  reduction. 
An  Army  Science  Board  team  is  developing  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  strengthening  the  sustainability  and  resilience  of 
the  future  force.  The  Natick  Soldier  Research  Development 
and  Engineering  Center's  Future  Soldier  Initiative  is  con¬ 
tinuing  with  a  series  of  small-unit  operations  tabletops  to 
improve  definition  of  soldier  system  design  needs,  and  en¬ 
ergy  is  being  introduced  into  Army  war  games,  such  as  the 
Unified  Quest  series.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  from  a 
growing  list  of  Army  initiatives  directed  toward  improving 
operational  energy  capabilities  and  performance. 

We  see  some  great  potential  from  our  early  cost-benefit 
analysis.  Our  technical  community  has  identified  “smart 
grid"  technology  as  one  of  the  most  promising  solutions  we 
could  deploy  to  improve  operational  performance  while  re 
during  energy  consumption.  Smart  grid,  or  microgrid,  is  an 
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X2  Technology  has  the  potential  to  transform 
vertical  flight  by  enabling  an  aircraft  to  fly 
vertically  and  also  reach  speeds  twice  that  of 
current  helicopters.  This  achievement  was  made 
possible  by  the  dedicated  team  of  aerospace 
professionals  at  Sikorsky  Innovations. 


www.sikorsky.com 
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Right,  the  Soldier  Conformal  Rechargeable  battery  al¬ 
lows  for  easier  execution  of  typical  ground  combat  ma¬ 
neuvers.  Below,  the  Advanced  Medium  Mobile  Power 
Source  family  of  tactical  diesel  generators  uses  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  fuel  than  comparable  tactical  quiet  generators. 


electric  power  distribution  system  incorporating  integrated, 
multiple  power  sources  and  loads,  efficiently  managed  by 
controls,  that  can  interface  with  other  relevant  grids.  It  is  also 
a  utility  independent,  colocated,  multisource,  multiload  sys¬ 
tem  with  power  distribution  and  some  level  of  control, 
which  allows  energy  storage,  grid,  and  microgrid  connec¬ 
tions,  and  the  application  of  alternatives  and  renewables.  If 
we  start  fielding  those  technologies  now,  predictions  esti¬ 
mate  that  we  could  ultimately  save  as  much  as  half  of  the 
fuel  we  currently  use  to  produce  electricity,  or  15-20  percent 
of  our  total  fuel  use  in  theater— that  would  have  amounted 
to  a  $540  million  savings  on  our  $2.7  billion  fuel  bill  last  year. 

We  should  also  look  at  the  human  costs  and  operational 
effects.  Fuel  savings  of  165  million  gallons  could  translate 
to  20  percent  fewer  fuel  convoys.  At  100,000  gallons/ con¬ 
voy,  that  would  translate  to  1,650  fewer  convoys  and,  sub¬ 
sequently,  fewer  casualties  and  less  exposure  of  our  convoy 
personnel. 

Our  recently  completed  ICD  not  only  lays  out  our  re¬ 
quirements  and  metrics,  but  prioritizes  and  evaluates  op¬ 
erational  energy  solutions.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
dollar-for-dollar  approach,  which  predicted  about  a  15  per¬ 
cent  overall  savings  from  proposed  solutions,  we  want  to 
establish  the  "operational  business  case."  Approaches  pre¬ 
dicted  to  provide  the  greatest  operational  payback  are  in¬ 
corporating  the  ability  to  manage  and  network  energy  re¬ 
sources  and  simplifying  the  logistics — precisely  the  intent 
of  smart  grid  technologies. 

The  Army  has  undertaken  many  materiel  initiatives  di¬ 
rectly  associated  with  the  three  grand  challenges.  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  ability  to  manage  energy/water  resources,  the 
Army  has  developed  the  following  programs. 

■  Fuel  Manager  Defense,  an  automated  fuel  account¬ 
ability  and  tracking  system  that  will  be  deployed  at 
the  retail  level  in  the  Southwest  Asia  theater  during 
fiscal  year  (FY)  2011. 

■  Hi-Power  project,  a  standardized  smart  grid  capabil¬ 
ity  for  tactical  command  posts  and  similar  multigen¬ 


erator  tactical  applications.  Testing  and  evaluation  is 
occurring  during  FY  2010-11,  and  a  procurement  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  made  in  FY  2014. 

■  Rechargeable  conformal  batteries  and  soldier  power 
networking  devices,  which  were  recently  demonstrated  I 
during  the  Nett  Soldier  Warrior  limited  user  test,  can 
significantly  simplify  and  lighten  soldier  loads.  Twenty- 
one  units  will  be  deployed  to  Afghanistan  in  FY  2011 
with  the  Nett  Soldier  Warrior  ensemble. 

The  Army  is  reducing  demand. 

■  The  Army  has  deployed  improved  temporary  struc¬ 
tures  that  incorporate  insulation  to  reduce  heating, 
ventilation  and  air  conditioning  energy  consumption. 
In  advance  of  more  versatile  systems,  the  Army  has  al¬ 
ready  deployed  an  expedient  commercial  off-the-shelf 
(COTS)  technology  using  polyurethane  foam  sprayed 
on  erected  tents,  with  payback  periods  in  months. 

■  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  updating  the  Army  Fa¬ 
cilities  Components  System,  which  prescribes  standard 
Army  camp  designs  from  tent-based  (initial),  temporary 
and  semipermanent  structures.  Updated  standards  will , 
address  energy  efficiency  and  facilitate  the  use  of  locally 
available  materials  and  construction  techniques. 

■  The  Advanced  Medium  Mobile  Power  Source  family 
of  tactical  diesel  generators  (5-,  10-,  15-,  30-  and  60-kilo¬ 
watt  sets)  will  reduce  fuel  consumption  by  more  than 
20  percent  over  the  comparable  tactical  quiet  genera- , 
tors  (TQGs)  currently  fielded.  These  sets  are  also 
lighter  and  have  a  wider  operational  envelope  than 
the  TQGs  they  will  replace.  Production  is  slated  for  FY 
2011,  with  deployment  beginning  in  FY  2012. 

■  Water-production  capabilities  significantly  reduce  lo¬ 
gistics  and  associated  energy  demand,  including  COTS 
technologies  such  as  the  water-well  drilling  rig,  capable 
of  drilling  to  2,000  feet;  small-unit  water  purification 
systems,  able  to  purify  1-2  kilogallons  per  day;  and  the 
expeditionary  water  packaging  system,  which  can  fill 
up  to  700  1-liter  plastic  bottles  of  potable  water  per 
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hour.  Three  drill  systems,  eight  purification  systems 
and  two  packaging  systems  have  been  delivered  into 
theater. 

To  build  resilience  and  flexibility  to  maintain  operational 
effectiveness  under  changing  situations,  the  Army  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  following  alternative  energy  solutions. 

■  Rucksack  Enhanced  Portable  Power  System  (REPPS) _ 

a  lightweight,  portable  power  system  capable  of 
recharging  batteries  or  acting  as  a  continuous  power 
source.  Already  deployed  in  small  numbers,  10  REPPS 
systems  will  be  deployed  to  Afghanistan  during  FY 
2011  as  part  of  the  initial  Nett  Warrior  Ensemble. 

■  Flexible  Photovoltiacs  in  Shelter  Integrated  and  Soldier 
Portable  Applications — a  suite  of  products  that  are  in¬ 
tegrated  into  solar  shading  material  and  traditional 
military  shelter  items  and  other  foldable  formats  to 
power  small  soldier  loads  or  recharge  military  batteries 
in  the  field  via  complementary  high-efficiency  battery 
chargers. 

■  Solar  Hybrid — a  system  capable  of  providing  up  to  10 
kilowatts  of  power  continuously  while  reducing  gen¬ 
erator  running  time  by  20  percent.  As  of  February,  the 
project  was  undergoing  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  Command  testing  and  was  scheduled  for  deploy¬ 
ment  in  March.  In  December  2010,  this  system  de¬ 
ployed  for  operational  assessment  with  a  Skycam 
Power  Upgrade — an  extended  solar-power  solution  to 
operate  a  wireless  surveillance  system  for  combat  out¬ 
post  force  protection. 

■  Reusing  Existing  Natural  Energy  Wind  and  Solar— 
a  combination  solar  /wind  /energy  storage  system  to 
provide  high  levels  of  power  in  the  field  for  reducing 
fuel  logistics  and  soldier  load. 

■  Tank  Automotive  Research,  Development  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Center  has  an  ongoing 
program  to  evaluate  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Army  systems  on  alterna¬ 
tive/  synthetic  hydrocarbon  fuels. 

What  is  the  expected  net  result  of 
hese  initiatives?  Efficiencies  in  opera- 
ional  energy  can  lead  to  substantial 
ncreases  in  effectiveness  for  the  war- 
ighter.  Energy  savings  translate  not 
ast  to  less  fuel  used,  but  to  more  boots 
>n  the  ground  available  for  other  tasks, 
aore  resources  available  for  the  mis- 
ion  and  more  mobile,  resilient  forces, 
or  example,  in  Afghanistan,  where 
uel  is  not  readily  available  from  the 
ommercial  market,  some  60  to  70 
ankers  a  day  are  used  to  power  the 
aission  in  the  region.  Security  for  sup- 
'ly  convoys  in  theater  is  estimated  to 
squire  an  average  of  one  combat  bat- 
alion  on  a  continuing  basis.  Winter  re- 
upply  in  Afghanistan  can  take  up  to 
5  days  from  the  source  to  the  end 


user,  with  fuel  and  water  composing  70-80  percent  of 
ground  resupply  volume. 

Our  energy  consumption  experience  in  Iraq  is  also  com¬ 
pelling.  The  per-soldier  demand  there  was  about  16  gallons 
of  fuel  per  day,  and  water  demand  was  at  least  3  gallons  a 
day.  About  50  percent  of  fuel  used  was  for  electricity  in  for¬ 
ward  operating  bases,  which  typically  is  less  than  40  percent 
efficient,  with  the  overall  efficiency  of  base-camp  power  sys¬ 
tems  closer  to  10  percent.  Just  a  10  percent  reduction  applied 
to  non-brigade  combat  team  soldiers  involved  in  fuel  trans¬ 
port  and  handling  could  result  in  as  many  as  1,500  or  more 
soldiers  available  for  other  missions  and  234  less  vehicles  per 
day,  or  85,000  fewer  road-miles  per  year. 

The  Army  must  "operationalize"  energy.  We  need  a  fun¬ 
damentally  lean  approach,  which  demands  an  under¬ 
standing  of  operational  requirements  and  systems  and  how 
energy  supports  them.  As  we  organize  and  equip  the  force, 
we  must  build  in  energy  awareness,  control  capability  and 
alternative  energy  sources.  This  is  essential,  not  only  to  re¬ 
duce  or  mitigate  volatility  in  energy  costs,  but  simply  to  pro¬ 
mote  resilience  to  the  disruption  of  our  mission.  The  Army 
must  establish  capabilities  and  procedures  to  manage  power 
and  energy  utilization  as  an  integral  aspect  of  its  operations. 
Moreover,  we  need  to  identify  those  critical  performance 
measures  that  correspond  to  operational  challenges  beyond 
the  historical  focus  on  cost  and  environmental  impacts.  Mili¬ 
tary  requirements  demand  that  we  consider  additional  crite¬ 
ria  such  as  power  and  energy  densities,  logistics,  ease  of  inte¬ 
gration  into  military  applications,  safety,  security,  reliability, 
availability,  flexibility  and  adaptability.  The  Army  will  re¬ 
quire  multiple  solutions  integrated  through  a  systems-engi- 
neering  framework.  A  systematic  approach  will  enable  incre¬ 
mental  improvements  in  power  and  energy  density  and 
efficiency.  * 


A  tent  with  solar  cells  and  a  solar-powered  water  purifier  was  just 
one  of  tomorrow’s  energy-saving  technologies  on  display  at  the 
2010  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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T  IS  NOT  WHAT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Robert  Gates  actually  said  in  a  speech 
at  West  Point  this  past  February  that 
concerns  me,  but  what  his  comments 
were  taken  to  mean  in  the  public  commentary 
that  followed:  a  revival  of  his  two  predeces¬ 
sors'  agendas.  The  current  Secretary's  com¬ 
ments  about  future  challenges  for  the  Army 
were,  in  my  opinion,  quite  clear-eyed  about  the 
danger  of  underestimating  the  difficulty  of 
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enforcing  our  will  against  determined  enemies 
and  about  the  unpredictability  of  future  re¬ 
quirements  in  general.  But  while  it  will  be 
commonsensical  to  avoid  large-scale  military 
interventions  requiring  big  land  army  commit¬ 
ments  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  flip  dis¬ 
missal  of  Army  involvement  in  the  most  plau- 


U.S.  Navv/Joe  Kane 


what  it  can  deliver.  As  the  Secretary  stated  in 
March  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  AirSea  Battle 
'has  the  potential  to  do  for  America's  military 
deterrent  power  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
century  what  AirLand  Battle  did  near  the  end 
of  the  20th."  This,  too,  can  be  misunderstood. 

AirSea  Battle  is  a  concept  for  overcoming  the 
new  and  envisioned  antiaccess  tactics  of  a  great 
and  modern  power  such  as  China.  Anyone 
who  has  been  paying  attention  to  the  potential 


ible  "high-end  scenarios"  is  an  invitation  to 
eturn  to  old  and  faulty  "revolution  in  military 
ffairs"  and  "transformation"  rhetoric  and 


ogic.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  invitation  to 
xpand  the  potential  of  the  much-to-be-lauded 
ombined  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
J.S.  Navy — called  AirSea  Battle — beyond 
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of  modem  information- technology  enhanced  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  understands  the  advantages  these  technologies  bestow 
upon  any  well-thought-out  defense,  and  thus  understands 
the  need  for  concepts  to  overcome  them.  Demonstrating  the 
potential  to  overcome  them  can  deter  aggression  and  adven- 


m 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  chiefs  of  the  ground 
services  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  tough 
choices  about  scarce  resources  ahead ,  in  which  the 
relative  utility  of  the  services  in  the  most 
plausible  and  most  risky  scenarios  will  be  judged. 


turism  in  the  Western  Pacific  theater  of  operations,  an  im¬ 
portant  but  special  case.  But  comparing  AirLand  Battle  to 
AirSea  Battle  implies  that  the  latter  can  deal  with  all  plausi¬ 
ble  "high-end"  scenarios — not  only  deterrence,  but  defense 
and  offense  as  well. 

The  label  AirLand  Battle  was  meant  to  signify  that  modem 
military  power  must  integrate  and  operate  in  all  dimensions 
at  once.  When  we  can  demon¬ 
strate  AirSea  Battle  capability, 
aggression  and  adventurism  in 
the  Western  Pacific  theater  of 
operations  will  be  less  plausi¬ 
ble.  That  means,  however,  that 
other  high-end  scenarios — 
those  not-so-well  deterred  by 
Western  Pacific-focused  AirSea 
Battle — could  be  more  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  these  could  require 
offensive  capabilities  able  to 
change  an  intolerable  status 
quo  as  well,  and  in  places  we 
least  expect.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  for  air-sea-land  campaigning  (not  battle)  on  any  scale, 
not  only  at  the  high  end,  and  not  only  to  deter  and  defend. 
For  this  we  need  to  go  back  to  slay  the  myths  of  the  "revolu¬ 
tion  in  military  affairs"  and  of  "transformation"  thinking 
promoted  by  the  past  two  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

The  ideas  put  forward  to  rationalize  the  future  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  conceptual  pathways  to  the  present  and  by 
the  things  that  were,  and  were  not,  learned  along  the  way. 
The  reaction  in  some  quarters  to  Secretary  Gates'  West 
Point  speech  on  the  Army's  future  role  reflects  that  there 
has  been  no  real  conceptual  progress  in  a  debate  within  the 
DoD  that  arose  in  the  1990s  about  a  group  of  ideas  labeled 
rapid  decisive  operations  (RDO).  RDO  was  heavily  fa- 
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vored  by  the  technical  services  and  resisted  (but  not 
strongly  enough)  by  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  Al¬ 
though  never  officially  accepted  as  joint  doctrine,  RDO's 
key  conceptual  premises  heavily  influenced  campaign 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  Kosovo  campaign  as  well  as  in 
the  opening  campaigns  of  the  wars  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  Iraq.  All  three  of  these  were  offensive 
operations  intended  to  enforce  our  will  against 
determined  enemies,  and  in  all  of  these,  the 
civilian  leadership  placed  heavy  emphasis  on 
limiting  the  ground  presence,  believing  that 
precise  lethal  firepower  from  "standoff"  could, 
and  should,  replace  ground  maneuver. 

The  key  conceptual  premise  of  RDO,  and  its 
cousins  such  as  AirSea  Battle,  is  that  if  long- 
range,  precise,  lethal  and  destructive  weapons 
are  employed  on  a  massive  scale,  from  the  safety  of  the 
seas  and  the  sky,  against  scientifically  selected  high-value 
ground  targets,  accompanied  by  clever  "influence"  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  "information  domain,"  then  these  actions 
would  cause  (actually  shock)  enemy  leaders  to  capitulate 
and  accept  terms  both  rapidly  and  decisively.  A  key  under¬ 
lying  planning  assumption  of  this  offensive  strategy,  in¬ 
tended  for  changing  an  intol¬ 
erable  status  quo,  is  that  with 
careful  attention  to  opera¬ 
tional  net  assessments  made 
ahead  of  time  and  a  keen 
application  of  "effects-based 
planning,"  even  second-  and 
third-order  effects  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  There  has  not  yet  been 
a  rigorous  and  open  profes¬ 
sional  discourse  among  the 
services  on  the  validity  of  this 
set  of  hypotheses  nor  on  how 
Q  they  were  either  supported  or 

refuted  in  practice. 

In  fact,  the  experience  of  the  NATO  air  war  against  Yu¬ 
goslavia  from  late  March  to  mid-June  1999  over  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Serb  forces  from  Kosovo  and  the  insertion  of  a 
stabilizing  NATO  ground  force  seemed  to  encourage  sup¬ 
porters  by  confirming  the  fundamental  premises.  RDO  re¬ 
ceived  another  boost  when  the  Taliban  government  of 
Afghanistan  was  deposed  so  quickly  with  such  a  small 
U.S.  and  allied  ground  presence.  This  discussion  of  strat¬ 
egy  and  tactics  was  put  on  hold  when  the  RDO-style  cam¬ 
paign  meant  to  quickly  topple  Saddam  Hussein  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  very  long  and  arduous  campaign  of  a 
different  sort.  The  ground  services  were  soon  diverted  to 
new,  and  very  different,  conceptual  difficulties,  having  to 
modernize  counterinsurgency  doctrine  to  cope  with  the 
situation  created  largely  by  the  view  of  the  civilian  leader¬ 
ship  and  some  highly  placed  military  professionals  that 
precise  lethal  firepower  from  standoff  and  surface  maneu¬ 
ver  were  fungible.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
ground  services  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  tough 
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choices  about  scarce  resources  ahead, 
in  which  the  relative  utility  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  most  plausible  and  most 
risky  scenarios  will  be  judged. 

While  RDO  minimized  the  role  of 
ground  maneuver  forces,  this  more 
recent  incarnation  of  "transformation 
thinking"  that  is  gaining  traction  as¬ 
serts  that  ground  forces  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  at  all — that  striking  and  destroy¬ 
ing  such  targets  predictably  and 
reliably  causes  the  rational  enemy  deci¬ 
sion  maker  to  give  in  and  do  what  we 
say.  Is  such  linearity  and  predictability 
warranted,  however?  Has  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  underlying  this  form  of  warfare  ever 
been  rigorously  tested?  In  a  critique  of 
RDO  in  ARMY  Magazine  in  March 
2003,  I  argued  that  rather  than  being 
rapidly  decisive,  the  concept  would 
lead  to  long,  protracted  and  indecisive 
campaigns,  as  indeed  it  did,  both  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Furthermore, 
was  the  Kosovo  air  war  really  a  "proof 
of  principle"?  What  caused  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  Slo¬ 
bodan  Milosevic  to  give  in  to  NATO 
demands?  Regardless  of  the  number  of 
influential  people  who  might  believe  in 
this  new  approach  to  warfare,  is  it  pro¬ 
fessional  and  dutiful  for  the  leadership 
of  the  ground  services  to  leave  such  a 
strategically  consequential  hypothesis 
unchallenged? 

Stating  and  testing  hypotheses  to 
failure  is  the  scientific  way  to  learn  in  every  other  field. 
Why  not  in  the  field  of  military  art?  Should  we  be  forever 
doomed  to  a  competition  of  assertions  and  beliefs,  in 
which  compromise  and  political  clout  decide  the  founda¬ 
tional  military  concepts  of  what  is  in  all  other  respects  the 
most  advanced  nation?  The  advance  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  relies  on  a  recursive  dialectical  process.  Proponents 
advance  a  hypothesis  based  on  study  and  earnest  research. 
It  is  tested  by  a  review  of  peers  who  attempt  to  disprove 
the  hypothesis,  identifying  problems  or  tensions  between 
the  theory  and  new  information  or  new  perspectives.  Con¬ 
firming  evidence  is  examined  critically  because  confirma¬ 
tion  alone  proves  very  little  and  might  even  be  mislead¬ 
ing — clues  that  confirm  theories  are  noticed  whereas  those 
that  disprove  are  overlooked.  Hypotheses  become  viable 
theories  only  when  they  have  resisted  rigorous  attempts  at 
falsification.  Even  those  that  become  durable  theories  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  tested  and  prodded  by  fellow  scientists  as  new 
information  accumulates  and  complicates  the  previous 
theory.  When  either  a  hypothesis  or  a  long-reigning  theory 
is  disproved,  the  scientific  community  constructs  a  new 
hypothesis  to  resolve  the  difference  between  old  and  new 


knowledge,  and  the  cycle  of  testing 
begins  anew. 

While  the  overall  design  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  any  war  effort  is  dependent  on 
many  strategic  particulars  and  thus 
there  is  no  set  formula,  there  are  ways 
to  question  the  theory  of  offensive 
warfare  by  other-than-ground  forces.  , 
The  first  of  these  is  to  demonstrate 
that  conducting  warfare  by  air  and 
naval  forces  alone  can  unpredictably 
lead  to  prolonged  and  inconclusive 
campaigns. 

While  we  may  be  living  in  an  era  of 
very  precise  firepower  of  great  de¬ 
structive  potential,  and  though  we 
may  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  the  critical  physical  systemic  in¬ 
frastructures  of  an  adversary,  the  cal¬ 
culus  of  any  war  with  determined  ene¬ 
mies  (whether  they  are  the  regimes  of 
states,  violent  nonstate  criminal  or  po¬ 
litical  movements,  or  more  likely  a 
combination)  will  continue  to  involve 
many  imprecisions  and  unpredictable 
causal  links. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  capability 
to  change,  modify,  defeat  and  disrupt 
man-made  systems  that  actually  exist 
in  the  world,  including  those  that 
make  up  the  Internet.  These  are  com¬ 
plicated,  concrete  realities  made  up  of 
both  observable  and  obscured  parts, 
but  they  behave  in  a  linear  (that  is,  pre¬ 
dictable)  fashion.  Mapping  the  struc¬ 
tural  form  and  pattern  of  such  systems  reveals  a  predictable 
causal  logic  for  changing,  modifying,  defeating  or  disrupt¬ 
ing  them. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  to  affect  the  decisions,  beliefs,  in¬ 
tentions  and  relationships  of  thinking  humans,  the  key  to 
current  mission  environments  because  we  can  only  guess 
what  strangers  are  thinking  and  what  factors  matter  to 
them.  Key  human  relationships  and  concerns  are  hidden, 
constantly  evolving  and  impossible  to  bound;  therefore, 
any  assumption  of  predictability  between  cause  and  effect 
is  problematic. 

We  can  only  assume  that  humans  act  based  on  their  be¬ 
liefs  and  intentions,  and  we  cannot  assume  to  know  what 
those  beliefs  and  intentions  will  be  at  the  time  decisions 
are  made.  Nor  can  we  assume  we  know  all  of  the  pressures 
and  concerns  that  impinge  on  the  decision  maker  within 
his  system  of  human  relationships.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
try  to  elicit  the  desired  response  from  such  human  systems 
by  attacking  the  attackable,  even  when  scientifically  and 
precisely  done. 

It  is  more  prudent  to  assume  that  it  is  always  difficult  to 
predict:  whether  air  and  naval  attacks  on  high-value 
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ground  targets  will  cause  submission;  how  long  it  will  take 
before  decisions  to  submit  are  made;  and  what  form  the 
decision  to  submit  will  take.  Even  when  we  guess  correctly 
that  enemy  leaders  value  economic  and  civil  infrastruc¬ 
tures  such  as  bridges  and  power  grids  and  that  destroying 
them  will  influence  the  enemy  leader's  decision,  we  will 
not  be  sure  how  a  bin  Laden,  a  Gaddafi,  an  Ahmadinejad, 
a  Kim  Jong-il  or  any  other  resourceful  and  determined  en¬ 
emy  leader  will  respond  to  our  military  actions.  (A  democ¬ 
ratic  government  is  more  likely  to  fall  by  its  own  choice 
than  a  tyrant's  would.)  Once  we  attack  a  determined  en¬ 
emy,  the  enemy's  definition  of  winning  changes  to  "not 
losing"  or  postponing  defeat  until  the  coalition  grows 


weary  of  pursuing  its  original  strategic  aims.  Eventually 
"winning"  becomes  evading  closure  on  our  terms,  indefi¬ 
nitely  if  possible.  Is  this  what  happened  in  the  first  real 
practical  test  of  this  hypothesis,  Hitler's  air  war  to  knock 
the  British  out  of  World  War  II?  It  seemed  to  have  stiffened 
resolve  instead.  Air  and  air  defense  forces  together  can 
control  airspace.  Naval  forces  can  control  sea  space.  Air 
and  naval  forces  may  influence  what  happens  on  land  sur¬ 
faces,  but  they  cannot  establish  persistent  control  there. 

Any  intelligent  enemy  will  fully  comprehend  our 
strengths  as  well  as  our  limitations,  and  he  will  adjust  his 
tactics  and  defenses  correspondingly.  For  instance,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  offensive  warfare  from  the  sea  and  high 
altitude  will  limit  casualties  on  the  friendly  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  offensives  may  shield  casualties  in  com¬ 
bat  units,  but  they  may  also  expose  offensively  deployed 
supporting  infrastructures  and  coalition  homelands  to 
asymmetric  attack.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  we  will  not 
have  the  capabilities  to  fight  such  offensive  wars  unilater¬ 
ally,  and  the  political  support  for  coalitions  tends  to 
weaken  once  optimistic  expectations  dim  and  there  is  de¬ 
lay  in  achieving  strategic  aims. 

Some  will  argue  that  anyone  who  is  punished  enough 
will  eventually  yield.  Besides  the  issue  of  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  how  the  enemy  might  yield  is  that  of  how 
much  destruction  of  high-value  economic  and  civil  infra¬ 
structure  is  in  the  strategic  interest.  For  instance,  if  the 
strategic  aim  is  to  unseat  the  old  regime  and  to  install  a 
new  and  stable  one  more  to  our  liking,  wouldn't  it  be 
counterproductive  to  punish  the  business  class  and  those 
who  depend  on  those  businesses  for  their  jobs,  the  very  el¬ 
ements  of  society  who  will  be  vital  to  achieving  the  ulti¬ 
mate  strategic  aim? 

The  longer  the  time  period  allotted  to  meet  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives  once  hostilities  have  begun,  the  more  chances  the 
enemy  has  to  adjust  his  defenses,  strike  asymmetrically. 


weaken  the  solidarity  of  our  coalition  and  force  conces¬ 
sions  from  our  political  authorities.  This  risk  is  so  great 
that  it  seems  to  me  irresponsible  to  initiate  such  unbal¬ 
anced  offensive  warfare  without  some  assurance  that  this 
approach  can  enforce  closure  on  favorable  terms,  sooner 
rather  than  later.  Because  military  efforts  that  aim  to  coerce 
enemy  leaders  to  accept  undesirable  terms  are  very  prob¬ 
lematic,  they  are  historically  accompanied  by  complemen¬ 
tary  efforts  that  force  closure  by  defeating  the  enemy's 
power  to  resist  regardless  of  his  will  and  thus  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  the  desired  changes.  This  prudent  addition, 
even  when  held  back  as  a  credible  threat  and  not  actually 
exercised,  limits  damage  prior  to  the  submission  of  enemy 
leaders  and  makes  irrelevant  the  enemy's  choices 
about  whether,  when  and  how  to  submit. 

Given  this  line  of  reasoning,  there  are  two 
ways  to  strengthen  the  weaknesses  in  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  about  warfare  from  the  seas  and  sky. 
One  is  to  limit  such  operations  to  defensive 
ones — in  other  words,  to  defend  or  maintain  a 
status  quo.  The  other  is  to  keep  the  offensive  pur¬ 
pose  but  modify  the  hypothesis  to  make  it  suitable  for  forc¬ 
ing  a  change  in  the  status  quo. 

In  the  first  case,  the  hypothesis  could  be  reworded  thus: 
If  long-range,  precise,  lethal  and  destructive  weapons  are 
employed  on  a  massive  scale,  from  the  safety  of  the  high 
seas  and  great  altitude,  against  air,  sea  and  ground  targets 
of  high  value  and  shock  effect,  accompanied  by  clever  "in¬ 
formation  operations,"  then  these  actions  could  cause  en¬ 
emy  attacks  to  culminate  because  leaders  decide  they  will 
fail  when  they  are  denied  success,  their  offensive  capabili¬ 
ties  and  support  infrastructures  are  destroyed,  and  their 
soldiers,  marines,  airmen  and  sailors  fear  advancing  more 
than  retreating.  A  key  underlying  planning  assumption  of 
this  strategy  could  be  that  with  careful  study  of  the  en¬ 
emy's  offensive  capabilities,  support  structures  and  operat¬ 
ing  tactics  ahead  of  time  and  during  operations,  effects- 
based  planning  can  change,  modify,  defeat  and  disrupt  the 
man-made  offensive  systems  upon  which  aggression  de¬ 
pends. 

This  hypothesis  can  be  improved,  no  doubt,  but  it  would 
probably  stand  up  to  attempts  to  falsify  it  much  better  than 
the  earlier  formulation.  The  approach  thus  modified  could 
be  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  home  shores  from  large, 
hostile  powers  of  the  future,  should  that  be  necessary.  This 
approach  could  also  assist  greatly  in  the  defense  of  allies 
around  the  globe  when  they  are  attacked.  Finally,  the  fear 
of  this  potent  capability  could  deter  adventurism. 

In  the  second  case,  the  hypothesis  must  be  modified  to 
make  it  suitable  for  attaining  offensive  ends.  It  needs  to 
add  a  closure  mechanism  and  some  skepticism  about  how 
"rapidly  decisive"  such  operations  will  be,  even  with  a 
much  larger  land  force  component  than  RDO  proponents 
thought.  To  pursue  changes  in  a  strongly  defended  status 
quo,  prudence  has  always  dictated  a  two-armed  ap¬ 
proach — one  that  operates  on  the  enemy  decision  maker's 
frame  of  mind  and  reasoning,  and  another  that  contains 
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and  constricts  enemy  options.  The  campaigns  of  some  of 
the  greatest  historical  operational  artists,  like  Genghis 
Khan,  operated  on  this  principle.  It  is  always  useful  to  take 
strong  measures  to  shape  the  frame  of  mind  and  reasoning 
of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  have  him  choose  a  spe¬ 
cific  path  out  of  the  conflict.  This  places  the  attacker  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  to  accept  an  unpredictable 
range  of  defensive  options  available  to  the  enemy.  When 
operations  are  launched  to  change  an  unacceptable  status 
quo,  it  is  sound  operational  art  to  do  everything  possible  to 
induce  the  enemy  leadership's  earliest  capitulation,  as  long 
as  provisions  are  made  to  make  capitulation  seem  in¬ 
evitable  sooner  rather  than  later  and  to  contain  and  con¬ 
strict  capitulation  options.  Beyond  this,  attaining  offensive 
war  aims  in  the  least  possible  time  depends  on  combining 
and  optimizing  every  advantage  as  well  as  guarding  criti¬ 
cal  vulnerabilities. 

Therefore,  if  options  short  of  force  have  failed  to  achieve 
critical  changes  in  the  strategic  status  quo,  then  it  is  wise  to 
pursue  offensive  war  along 
two  complementary  lines. 

The  first  combines  powerful 
measures  aimed  at  influenc¬ 
ing  the  decisions  of  the  en¬ 
emy's  uppermost  leadership 
and  softening  their  will.  The 
second  is  another  combina¬ 
tion  of  strong  measures  to 
make  the  decision  making  of 
enemy  leaders  irrelevant  by 
defeating  their  power  to  re¬ 
sist  any  new  conditions  we 
might  wish  to  impose  on 
them.  The  power  in  this  approach  is  how  these  two  "arms" 
combine,  rather  than  what  they  achieve  separately.  Let's 
examine  the  theoretical  logic  of  the  two  arms  of  such  a  war 
effort  separately  and  then  in  combination. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  many  mea¬ 
sures  short  of  force  initiated  during  any  prewar  crisis  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  decision  making  of  the  enemy  strategic  leader¬ 
ship.  When  these  fail,  and  the  decision  is  made  to  pursue 
strategic  aims  by  force,  these  prewar  efforts  are  prudently 
continued  and  merged  with  military  efforts.  This  enemy- 
leadership-focused  arm  of  the  combined  civil-military  war 
effort  employs  all  means  of  influence  at  the  disposal  of  the 
coalition  to  cause  the  enemy  political  leaders  to  decide  to 
submit.  The  military  portion  of  this  arm  of  the  war  effort, 
relying  on  air  and  naval  forces  equipped  with  the  latest 
long-range  weapons,  would  target  things  of  value  to  the 
enemy's  political  leadership.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
effort,  however,  is  focused  on  destroying  physical  systems 
of  defense  and  facilitating  the  entry,  freedom  of  action  and 
success  of  the  other  arm  of  the  operation. 

In  a  reciprocal  manner,  the  second  arm  of  the  operation 
begins  to  constrict  and  contain  the  choices  of  the  enemy 
leadership  and  eventually  to  defeat  their  power  to  resist 
any  changes  in  the  status  quo  that  we  intend  to  make. 


There  will  be  no  scientific  way  of  knowing  beforehand,  in 
any  particular  case,  what  will  be  required  to  bring  this  con¬ 
dition  about.  It  is  important  not  to  be  overly  optimistic;  go¬ 
ing  into  an  uncertain  and  unpredictable  venture,  it  is  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much — rather  than  not  enough- 
capability.  Any  strength  adjustments  necessary  to  achieve 
our  strategic  ends  will  cause  delays  that  benefit  the  enemy 
and  cost  us  and  our  allies  in  blood  and  money.  Whatever 
capability  is  required  when  working  in  tandem  with  the 
other  arm,  more  would  be  required  without  it.  Finally,  this 
"enforcing"  arm  of  offensive  campaigning  requires  all  ser¬ 
vices  to  participate. 

I  will  leave  deeper  examination  of  the  logic  and  concepts 
of  the  "enforcing  arm"  of  offensive  maneuver  to  an  article 
to  appear  in  ARMY  in  June.  It  will  outline  the  conceptual 
framework  for  air-sea-land  offensive  campaigning  on  any 
scale,  not  only  at  the  high  end.  The  idea  of  using  only  air- 
and  seapower  to  impose  our  will  on  land  in  future  crises 
can  easily  be  discredited  and  set  aside,  but  the  idea  of  us¬ 
ing  air-  and  seapower  to  de¬ 
fend  our  country  and  those 
of  our  allies  has  great  merit. 
A  proven  ability  to  do  this  can 
inhibit  adventurism  among 
future  great  powers  who  wish 
to  expand  their  sway  militar¬ 
ily,  which  is  worth  a  great 
deal.  Furthermore,  we  should 
acknowledge  the  theoretical 
*  difficulty  of  forcing  status  quo 
I  changes  reliably  on  even 
|  small  powers  when  we  are 
c  unable  or  unwilling  to  com¬ 
mit  ground  forces  to  achieve  closure  on  our  terms  and  within 
an  acceptable  length  of  time.  Finally,  we  should  be  realistic 
about  the  numbers  of  soldiers  and  marines  that  will  take. 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  these  hypotheses  has  real  con¬ 
sequences.  In  one  scenario,  the  pattern  of  America's  armed 
military  interventions  since  the  Cold  War  will  also  need  to 
change.  Shrinking  the  size  and  warfighting  capability  of 
the  land  forces  and  relying  more  on  air  and  naval  forces 
will  certainly  require  swearing  off  forcible  "regime  change," 
and  could  mean  standing  by  when  things  happen  in  other 
countries  that  Americans  have  a  vital  interest  in  changing. 
A  military  that  is  powerless  on  land  can  only  punish,  or 
threaten  punishment,  for  "bad"  behavior.  In  the  other  sce¬ 
nario,  strategic  planners  must  evolve  a  balanced  and  flexi¬ 
ble  multidimensional  military  that  can  deter,  defend  and 
conduct  offensive  maneuver  when  necessary.  When  given 
the  choice  to  intervene  to  force  status  quo  changes,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  be  less  ambitious  and  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  we  have  been.  In  any  situation  that  necessitates 
fighting  to  change  intolerable  conditions,  we  must  use 
both  "arms"  and  as  much  help  as  we  can  muster.  When  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  optimism,  blus¬ 
ter  and  carelessness  about  untested  theories  are  uncon¬ 
scionable.  « 
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H- Minus  Ready  for  War 
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'Our  Army  will  embrace  FSO  [full  spectrum  operations]  with  the  best  leaders 
and  soldiers  we’ve  ever  had — and  because  of  their  acute  ability  to  rapidly  absorb 
and  apply  warfighting  skills,  well  be  stronger  and  much  more  capable  than  we've 
ever  been."  — BG  James  Yarbrough,  commanding  general,  JRTC 


CH-47  Chinook 
helicopters 
transport 
personnel  and 
supplies  during  an 
air  assault 
operation  at  the 
Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center 
(JRTC),  at  Fort 
Polk,  La. 


A  3rd  Brigade 
Combat  Team 
(BCT),  82nd 
Airborne  Division, 
soldier  attempts  to 
disable  an  "enemy 
tank”  during  full 
spectrum 
operations  (FSO) 
at  the  JRTC. 
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By  COL  Mark  H.  Landes 


?,  a  commander  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  unit  using  a  variety  of  equipment, 
ove,  a  village  key-leader  engagement  is  conducted  under  the  watchful  eyes  ofJRTC 
ner/mentors  during  FSO.  The  event  was  the  first  FSO  rotation  in  eight  years,  and  the 
1  BCT  with  counterinsurgency  experience  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq— is  the  first 
dular  BCT  to  take  on  FSO. 


.ctober  2010  was  a  month  of 
r  k  \  many  firsts  as  the  Joint 
I  11  Readiness  Training  Cen- 
*  1  /  ter  (JRTC)  at  Fort  Polk, 

La.,  ran  the  first  full  spec¬ 
trum  operations  (FSO)  rota¬ 
tion  in  eight  years.  The  rotation  was 
the  initial  effort  to  broaden  training  to 
include  a  range  of  FSO  after  nearly  a 


decade  of  preparations  for  counterin¬ 
surgency  (COIN)  operations  in  both 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  A  veteran  unit 
of  those  COIN  efforts — the  3rd  Bri¬ 
gade  Combat  Team  (BCT)  (Panther 
Brigade),  82nd  Airborne  Division— 
was  selected  as  the  first  modular  BCT 
to  take  on  FSO.  As  the  "man  in  the 
arena,"  the  Panthers  did  so  in  a  big 
way.  They  jumped  into  Fort  Polk  in 
the  largest  night  airborne  operation 
ever  held  at  the  training  center.  Wait¬ 
ing  for  them  on  the  ground  was  an¬ 
other  first,  a  hybrid  threat  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  near-peer  conventional  force. 

None  of  those  firsts  would  have 
counted  for  much  without  the  positive 
attitudes  of  the  paratroopers,  NCOs 
and  officers  of  the  Panther  Brigade. 
The  JRTC  operations  group  was  hon¬ 
ored  to  partner  with  these  great  para¬ 
troopers  as  they  challenged  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  "Geronimos"  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  509th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  head  on. 

The  central  lesson  from  the  FSO  ro¬ 
tation  sits  at  the  heart  of  Army  core 
competencies:  Our  ability  to  fight  in 
any  operational  environment  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  leaders  who  learn 
and  adapt  rapidly.  Nearly  10  years  of 
war  have  honed  those  leaders,  not 
dulled  them.  The  reality  of  near-peer 
threats  such  as  from  Iran  or  North  Ko¬ 
rea  means  we  must  provide  our  young 
leaders  with  training  opportunities 
that  will  continue  to  sharpen  their 
warfighting  skills. 

According  to  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-0 


Operations ,  FSO  means  that  Army 
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During  full  spectrum  operations,  members 
of  the  1 -229th  Aviation  Battalion  observe 
assembly  areas  with  ground  and  air 
operations.  The  1 -229th  split  battalion 
command  and  control  during  the  FSO. 


Opposing  force  soldiers  from  the  1 -509th 
Parachute  Infantry  Regiment  change 
positions.  The  FSO  rotation  lasted  21 
days,  including  15  days  of  live  fires. 


forces  combine  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability  or  civil- 
support  operations  simultaneously  as  part  of  an  interde¬ 
pendent  joint  force  to  seize,  retain  and  exploit  the  initia¬ 
tive,  accepting  prudent  risk  to  create  opportunities  to 
achieve  decisive  results.  They  employ  synchronized  ac¬ 
tion — lethal  and  nonlethal — proportional  to  the  mission 
and  informed  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  variables 
of  the  operational  environment.  The  force-on-force  portion 
of  the  FSO  rotation  reflected  that  reality;  the  scenario  in¬ 
cluded  a  country  that  was  in  a  border  dispute  and  required 
the  Panther  Brigade  to  forcibly  enter  via  parachute  assault, 
defend  the  lodgment  and  then  attack  to  defeat  enemy 
forces,  all  the  while  dealing  with  an  ongoing  insurgency. 
This  design  allowed  the  BCT  to  work  all  three  aspects  of 
FSO  in  different  proportions. 

The  Panther  Brigade  faced  a  hybrid  threat  that  combined 
a  Level  III  insurgency  (as  defined  by  Mao  Tse-tung)  and  a 


near-peer  conventional  force.  The  Level  III  insurgent  was 
the  only  opposing  force  in  play  when  the  BCT  conducted 
its  forced-entry  operation.  The  insurgents  were  in  and 
around  the  towns  as  well  as  out  in  the  surrounding  area; 
they  remained  operational  during  the  entirety  of  force-on- 
force  operations,  meaning  that  stability  and  security  opera¬ 
tional  requirements  were  constant.  As  the  BCT  worked  to 
secure  the  population,  they  received  word  that  a  conven¬ 
tional  force  was  moving  to  attack  the  lodgment.  The  Pan¬ 
ther  Brigade  defended  the  airhead  and,  after  repelling  the 
enemy  attack,  counterattacked  a  hastily  prepared  defense 
position.  As  a  near-peer  competitor,  the  conventional  en¬ 
emy  force  contained  many  capabilities  similar  to  the  U.S. 
Army,  including  rotary  aviation,  CBRN  [chemical,  biologi¬ 
cal,  radiological  and  nuclear]  capabilities,  armor,  un¬ 
manned  aerial  systems  and  air  defense  artillery. 

As  a  combat  training  center,  the  JRTC  is  a  leader-devel¬ 
opment  engine  focused  on  training  leaders  at  all  levels 
through  collective  training.  The  FSO  rotation  reflected  that 
philosophy  in  a  training  calendar  that  spanned  21  days. 
The  FSO  rotation  was  not  a  simple  linear  progression  of  se¬ 
quential  events.  Instead,  collective  events  meant  to  com¬ 
plement  each  other  ran  parallel  and  in  sequence  to  culmi¬ 
nate  in  the  force-on-force  actions.  This  approach  allowed 
the  JRTC  to  train  leaders  from  team  to  brigade  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  geared  toward  learning;  The  rotation  included  15 
days  of  live  fires,  five  days  of  situational  training  exercise 
lanes,  three  days  of  command  post  exercises  and  eight 
days  of  force-on-force. 


COL  Mark  H.  Landes  is  the  deputy  commander  of  the  Operations 
Group  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center,  Fort  Polk,  La.  He 
previously  commanded  the  2nd  Brigade,  23rd  Infantry  Division, 
in  Iraq  and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


After  Action  Review 

As  a  rotation  of  firsts,  the  FSO  rotation  offered  many  in¬ 
sights  into  fighting  in  an  FSO  environment.  Like  the  rotation 
itself,  however,  any  insight  gathered  must  be  recognized  as 
an  initial  observation  against  a  heretofore  unique  opera¬ 
tional  backdrop.  Initial  insights  often  raise  more  questions 
than  they  answer;  we  turned  to  the  Panther  commanders  for 
their  own  thoughts.  During  the  after  action  review,  we 
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Different  roles,  one  family, 
force  protection.  Sweet. 


A  soldier  is  medically  evacuated. 
Decision  making,  synchronization 
and  sustainment  proved  to  be  critical 
areas  during  the  FSO  rotation. 


asked  the  battalion  commanders  and 
the  brigade  commander,  "What  was 
harder  than  you  thought?"  Here  are 
their  responses. 

■  1-505  Parachute  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment  (PIR):  analog-to-digital  tran¬ 
sition,  soldier  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mon  tasks  and  clearance  of  fires. 

■  2-505  PIR:  synchronization  of  warfighting  functions 
and  time  management. 

■  5-73  Cavalry:  managing  dismounts /mounted  troops, 
moving  over  land  and  tactical  resupply  of  forward 
positions. 

■  1-319  Airborne  Field  Artillery:  airspace  clearance. 

■  3rd  Brigade  Special  Troops  Battalion:  developing  a 
common  operational  picture  at  battalion  level,  digital- 
to-analog  transition  and  dissemination  of  information 
down  to  soldiers. 

■  82nd  Brigade  Support  Battalion:  operations  on  drop 
zone  after  airborne  assault,  and  brigade  support  area 
(BSA)  security  and  operations. 

■  46th  Engineer  Battalion:  occupying  BSA,  the  mental 
transition  from  COIN  and  breaking  rust  off  of  FSO 
skills. 

■  1-229  Aviation  Battalion:  splitting  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  battalion  with  the  use  of  a  tactical  command 
post  and  a  tactical  operations  center. 

■  Commander,  3rd  BCT,  82nd  Airborne:  synchronization. 

The  answers  tracked  very  well  with  our  own  observa¬ 
tions  as  we  moved  through  the  course  of  the  rotation.  We 
saw  three  common  areas  of  friction:  decision  making,  syn¬ 
chronization  of  assets  at  any  level  and  sustainment, 
whether  operational  tempo,  equip¬ 
ment  or  personnel. 

Decision  Making, 

Synchronization,  Sustainment 

Upon  visiting  Fort  Polk  during  the 
rotation,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN 
George  W.  Casey  Jr.  commented,  "De¬ 
cisions  come  faster  in  FSO.  What  takes 
months  to  set  conditions  in  COIN 
takes  hours  in  FSO."  Decision  making 


involves  both  identifying  the  decision  and  having  enough 
information  to  make  the  decision.  The  decision  can  be 
identified  through  problem  analysis  using  either  the 
seven-step  problem-solving  method  or  the  military  deci¬ 
sion-making  process  (MDMP).  As  an  Army,  units  have  be¬ 
come  more  sedentary  in  our  operations.  This  has  allowed 
us  to  become  less  dependent  on  looking  at  problems  from 
scratch  using  an  organized  system.  This,  combined  with 
FSO,  produced  different  problem  sets  that  were  unfamiliar 
to  the  combat-hardened  force  in  the  FSO  rotation.  The  atro¬ 
phy  in  using  MDMP  permeated  all  staff  levels  and  made 
identifying  decisions  difficult  for  commanders. 

FM  3-0  defines  (joint)  synchronization  as  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  military  actions  in  time,  space  and  purpose  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  relative  combat  power  at  a  decisive 
place  and  time.  Synchronization  is  difficult  in  any  environ¬ 
ment.  The  two  prime  examples  were  SOSRA  [suppress,  ob¬ 
scure,  secure,  reduce,  assault]  in  the  attack  and  engage¬ 
ment  area  development  in  the  defense.  Comments  from 
leaders  ranged  from  "We  couldn't  get  all  our  weapons  in 
the  fight"  to  "Timing  the  triggers  was  the  hardest  task." 
COL  Carl  Alex,  the  BCT  commander,  reduced  the  bigges 
lesson  that  he  learned  during  the  rotation  down  to  a  single 
word:  synchronization. 


Soldiers  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
prepare  for  airborne  operations  to  get 
ready  for  the  beginning  of  full  spectrum 
operations  at  the  JRTC. 
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Three  UH-60  Black  Hawk  helicopters 
prepare  to  land  during  an  air  assault 
operation  as  part  of  rotational 
training  at  the  JRTC. 


COL  Carl  Alex  (right),  commander  of  the 
3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  82nd  Airborne 
Division,  discusses  operational 
preparations  during  the  FSO  rotation. 


Assessment 

The  good  news  after  observing  this 
rotation  is  that  the  Army  is  not  as  far 


COL  Alex  contemplates  information 
as  he  receives  it  over  the  radio. 

According  to  COL  Alex,  the  need  for 
synchronization  was  the  major 
lesson  learned  during  the  FSO. 


off  our  core  competencies  as  some  thought.  The  battle-  j 
hardened  force  has  learned  its  lessons  during  the  past 
decade,  and  although  the  focus  changes  from  a  COIN  envi¬ 
ronment  to  a  combined  arms  maneuver  fight,  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  technical  and  tactical  skills  at  most  levels  of  com- 
mand  immediately  cross  over.  The  hero  of  the  battle  for  the 
rotation  was  the  NCO  Corps.  It  continues  to  be  our  back-  j 
bone,  and  the  renewed  focus  on  FSO  came  at  the  right 
time.  Our  sergeants  first  class  and  first  sergeants  remem¬ 
bered  and  enforced  the  principles  that  they  learned  before  1 
9/11.  This  ensured  that,  at  the  company  and  platoon  lev-  j 
els,  the  standards  for  the  tactical  tasks  were  understood  | 
and  enforced.  This  knowledge,  combined  with  agile  and  j 
adaptive  junior  officers  and  NCOs  who  are  grounded  in 
combat  experience,  ensured  that  the  Panther  Brigade  I 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  new  environment.  While  the  major-  j 
ity  of  the  formation  had  never  fought  against  an  armor  , 
threat,  they  quickly  made  the  transition  to  the  new  situa-  | 
tion  and  were  impressive  in  accomplishing  their  mission. 

Soldiers  understand  the  basics— it's  the  environment 
that  is  changing.  We  must  continue  to  be  the  best  in  the  ; 
world  at  fighting  a  COIN  fight,  but  as  the  Army  extends  j 
dwell  times,  units  must  incorporate  those  tasks  associated  ; 
with  the  higher  end  of  full  spectrum  operations.  ★ 


In  FSO,  sustainment  means  no  forward  operating  base 
(FOB)  or  sanctuary.  Sustainment  includes,  but  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to,  logistics.  Everything  must  be  done  in  contact,  and 
doing  anything  requires  a  sustained  effort,  whether  that  is 
planning  an  operation,  issuing  an  operations  order,  mov¬ 
ing  to  contact,  conducting  medevac,  or  any  other  action  or 
process.  In  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  there  has  always 
been  some  form  of  sanctuary  that  has 
allowed  the  stockpiling  of  assets  and  a 
relatively  secure  area  from  which  to 
mount  operations.  The  move  back 
into  an  austere  environment  brings 
back  the  concept  of  "just-in-time  lo¬ 
gistics,"  due  to  the  constraints  of  what 
the  units  can  carry,  and  renders  null 
FOB-based  security  assumptions. 
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In  my  January  ARMY  Magazine  article  ("Front  &  Cen¬ 
ter"),  I  presented  an  "Open  Letter  to  Army  FAOs,"  dis¬ 
cussing  why  I,  as  a  geographic  combatant  commander, 
believe  that  the  Army  can  do  better  at  growing  and 
leveraging  the  unique  and  critical  skills  of  ou 
Area  Officer  (FAO)  Corps  in  today's  strategic 
ment.  While  the  reception  from  the  piece  has  been 
whelmingly  supportive,  the  obvious  follow 
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up  question  is, 

"What  do  we  do  about  it?" 

In  today's  budgetary  environment,  that  question  must  be 
taken  seriously.  In  my  previous  article,  I  indicated  five  neces¬ 
sary  actions  that  would  improve  the  management  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  our  FAO  community — correcting  the  definition  of 
foreign  area  officer  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  being 
placed  on  the  officers,  improving  utilization  and  career 
paths,  enhancing  entry-level  orientation,  better  inte- 
w  grating  FAOs  into  the  total  force,  and  building  a 

companion  Foreign  Area  NCO  Corps.  Collec- 
tively,  these  would  lead  one  to  assume  that 
y  the  FAO  community  must  grow,  which 

runs  the  risk  of  bringing  up  too 
ipjHK  m  early  the  discussion  about 
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We  have  an  opportunity  to  rethink  how  the  critical  skills 
that  FAOs  provide  are  grown  and  managed  throughout  the 
Army,  beyond  those  who  carry  FA  (Functional  Area)  48. 


am  convinced  that  a  strategic  approach  will  allow  for 
both  improved  utilization  of  the  existing  FAO  Corps 
while  increasing  the  number  of  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  with  valuable  skills  that  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  joint  and  land  operations 
and  security  force  assistance  activities,  all  vital  to  our 
Army's  mission. 

This  implies  rethinking  how  we  institutionalize  the  FAO 
community  and  its  skills  in  the  Army.  To  that  end,  I  have 
four  specific  recommendations. 

Grow  a  virtual  FAO  center  of  excellence.  Throughout  my 
joint  and  combined  service,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work¬ 
ing  with  uniformed  and  DoD  civilian  foreign  area  experts 
working  in  academia,  at  the  war  colleges  and  other  military 
professional  institutions,  or  as  fellows  in  think  tanks.  Many 
of  these  institutions  conduct  or  support  symposia  that  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  address  issues  of  interest  to  our  FAO 
community.  I  have  personally  addressed  a  number  of  them 
over  the  past  several  years  and  consider  them  to  add 
tremendous  value.  Yet,  because  many  of  these  events  focus 
primarily  on  the  needs  of  an  institution,  the  collective  en¬ 
ergy  has  not  been  fully  harnessed  and  applied  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  broader  FAO  community  and  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

A  way  to  reinforce  the  success  of  these  events  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  mechanism  for  greater  collaboration  that  could  al¬ 
low  the  proponent,  service  component  commands,  and 
combatant  commands  the  ability  to  tap  into  these  re¬ 
sources  more  readily. 

In  essence,  this  would  be  a  virtual  center  of  excellence 
(CoE),  serving  as  an  execution  arm  for  the  proponent  func¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  the  Army  G-3/5/7.  Like  the  Center  for 
Army  Analysis  for  FA  49  (Operations  Research)  and  the 
Signal  Center  for  FA  53  (Systems  Integration),  the  FAO 
CoE  would  support  the  development  and  implementation 
of  all  Army  programs,  activities  and  communications  sup¬ 
porting  the  FAO  mission  and  assist  the  proponent  in  as¬ 
sessing  emerging  requirements  and  accession  demands. 
Such  a  mechanism  would  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
distribute  FAO  skills  more  consistently  and  coherently 
around  the  force. 

Because  of  current  manpower  constraints,  this  would 
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have  to  be  built  using  existing  manpower  and  institutions. 
One  approach  would  be  to  create  the  CoE  virtually  through 
Army  Knowledge  Online,  networking  with  existing  institu¬ 
tions  that  currently  support  Army  FAOs.  The  core  would 
probably  consist  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  Army  Staff, 
the  Army  War  College,  the  Combined  Arms  Center  and  the 
Army  service  component  commands  (ASCCs).  The  geo¬ 
graphic  combatant  commands  and  Department  of  Defense 
institutions  such  as  the  Defense  Language  Institute  and  the 
regional  centers  (for  example,  the  African  Center  for  Strate¬ 
gic  Studies  at  Fort  McNair,  D.C.)  could  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate.  The  CoE  would  also  establish  a  global  outreach  capa¬ 
bility  across  academic  institutions  that  can  support  FAO 
training  and  education. 

Integral  to  making  a  virtual  CoE  work  would  be  a  feasi¬ 
ble  and  suitable  charter  of  responsibilities  that  the  core  in¬ 
stitutions  must  provide  the  proponent,  which  would 
greatly  improve  upon  current  processes.  Elements  of  this 
charter  could  include  the  following. 

■  Development  of  qualitative  measures  of  effectiveness 
and  periodic  assessments  of  the  FAO  Corps  in  meet¬ 
ing  them — in  the  aggregate  and  by  region. 

■  Development  of  emerging  and  evolving  requirements 
coming  from  the  field,  especially  from  the  country 
teams  through  the  combatant  commands  and  ASCCs, 
engaged  with  appropriate  academic  institutions  for 
integration  into  FAO  entry-level  and  sustainment  ed¬ 
ucation  programs. 

■  Strategic  guidance  to  Human  Resources  Command  to 
help  prioritize  assignments  qualitatively  through  feed¬ 
back  from  the  combatant  commands  and  ASCCs  to  en¬ 
sure  that  FAOs  are  distributed  to  billets  where  they  can 
make  the  greatest  impact,  rather  than  based  primarily 
on  fill  percentages  fixed  by  region. 

■  Management  of  research  into  FAO  matters  as  required 
by  the  proponent,  and  provision  of  independent  re¬ 
view  of  such  research.  For  example,  the  CoE  can  re¬ 
view  the  merits  of  establishing  foreign  area-capable 
NCOs  and  develop  an  implementation  strategy. 

■  Development  of  relationships  outside  the  traditional 
FAO  community  to  facilitate  further  integration  of  the 
Corps  with  the  force. 

■  Reconciliation  of  the  differing  entry-level  training  and 
schooling,  utilization  and  career  progression. 

Include  skills  training  in  basic  officer  courses.  We  must  go  be¬ 
yond  including  "cultural  awareness"  in  our  current  efforts 
to  improve  foreign  language  skills  and  exercise  greater  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  foreign  cultures.  Today's  junior  officers  need  the 
skills  to  survey  unfamiliar  social-cultural  environments  and 
assess  second-order  effects  of  military  activities.  This  would 
allow  them  to  be  effective  when  deployed  to  a  partner  na¬ 
tion  as  part  of  a  small  team  to  conduct  tailored  security 
force  assistance  based  on  understanding  the  perspectives 
and  needs  of  the  partner.  More  than  cultural  awareness, 
this  is  "knowledge  development,"  a  skill  that  allows  one  to 
listen  to  and  learn  from  partners  to  understand  how  a  part¬ 
ner  responds  to  our  activities. 
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As  the  first  commander  of  U.S.  Africa 
Command,  GEN  William  E.  (Kip)  Ward 
(left)  met  with  police  officers  from 
Cameroon,  Nigeria,  Mali  and  Burkina  Faso 
at  U.S.  Army  Africa’s  Center  of  Excellence 
for  Stability  Police  in  Vicenza,  Italy. 


The  first  step  is  to  address  all  the 
doctrinal  implications  of  this  needed 
requirement  to  develop  a  feasible  and 
suitable  plan  for  inculcating  knowl¬ 
edge-development  skills  throughout 
our  professional  military  education 
system. 

The  result  would  be  an  officer  corps 
that  is  better  attuned  to  and  more  in¬ 
dependent  in  the  global  environment. 

It  should  reduce  the  eventual  entry- 
level  training  and  education  require¬ 
ments  for  those  officers  who  decide  to 
pursue  FA  48  as  their  functional  area. 

It  could  also  potentially  mitigate  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  FAOs  as  the  Army  would  have  a 
larger  pool  of  skilled  non-FAOs  who  could  respond  to 
short-term  surge  requirements  in  the  event  of  sudden  fa¬ 
vorable  changes  in  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
a  potential  partner,  a  scenario  that  is  rather  common  in 
some  theaters  such  as  Africa. 

Broaden  the  scope  and  influence  of  FAOs.  While  regional  ex¬ 
pertise  is  a  hallmark  among  the  Army  FAO  community, 
this  knowledge  must  be  better  integrated  into  military 
structures — not  just  the  geographic  combatant  commands 
(GCC),  but  at  higher  echelons  that  create  the  framework  in 
which  subordinate  commands  operate.  This  recognizes  the 
role  that  regional  specificity  and  cultural  nuance  play  in 
the  development  of  effective  plans  and  strategies.  Such  an 
approach  reduces  the  isolation  of  FAO  experience,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Army,  and  allows  greater  transferability  into 
the  joint  military  arena.  By  the  time  FAOs  reach  the  rank  of 
colonel,  they  can  have  10  to  15  years  of  experience  within  a 
given  region.  This  is  invaluable  and  needs  to  be  better 
leveraged.  It  also  serves  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
among  our  interagency  and  host-nation  partners. 


Currently,  FAOs  have  limited  upward  mobility  past 
the  rank  of  colonel,  even  within  the  GCCs.  This  is 
a  poor  utilization  of  the  time  and  money  that  has 
been  invested  in  building  FAOs  and  deprives  the 
larger  military  of  their  expertise  and  extended 
services.  Whereas  crises  will  arise  throughout  the 
world,  FAOs  are  an  effective  economy-of-force  measure  in 
areas  that  have  minimal  DoD  focus.  In  this  sense,  they  are 
vital  strategic  assets.  It  takes  the  case  of  Libya  today,  per¬ 
haps,  to  remind  us  that  "quiet"  regions  do  not  always  stay 
that  way.  By  placing  FAOs  in  positions  of  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  influence,  we  posture  ourselves  to  better 


meet  threats  in  a  changing  and  volatile  world. 

Introduce  more  generalism  among  FAOs.  While  regional  ex¬ 
pertise  is  a  hallmark  among  the  Army  FAO  community,  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  both  constraining  career  paths  of 
officers  based  on  the  distribution  of  attache  and  security 
assistance  officer  billets  within  a  theater  and  limiting  the 
ability  of  realigning  FAOs  as  the  strategic  environment 
changes.  Mobility  among  the  regionally  based  FAO  mili¬ 
tary  occupational  specialties  is  also  limited  because — as, 
for  example,  in  Africa — "spaces  often  exceed  faces." 

Under  the  current  manpower  constraints  and  continued 
requirements  for  FAOs  in  operational  theaters,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  that  greater  mobility  is  required,  and  FAO  doctrine 
must  reflect  an  increased  need  for  0-6  level  generalism,  ex¬ 
tending  the  skills  gained  during  early  FAO  assignments  to 
allow  greater  transportability  to  where  they  are  needed. 
This  is  achievable  if  learning  skills  are  properly  developed 
early  in  our  professional  military  education,  allowing  our 
FAOs  to  switch  areas  of  concentration  more  readily  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  unique  regional  expertise  they  currently 
provide.  Language  skills  will  be  the  clear  "long  pole  in  the 
tent,"  but  we  already  face  this  challenge  whenever  we  find 
ourselves  having  to  send  a  non-South  Asia  FAO  (48D)  to 
Afghanistan  to  augment  the  security  force  assistance  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  will  potentially  help  make  the  ex¬ 
isting  FAO  staffing  process  more  efficient. 

Implementing  these  four  recommendations  would  merely 
initiate  the  process,  showing  that  the  Army's  institutional 
approach  to  FAO  management  will  need  to  change  further. 
An  initial  investment  in  manpower  and  time  to  develop  the 
center  of  excellence's  charter  and  tackle  the  initial  doctrinal 
and  management  challenges  will  lead  to  a  significant  return 
on  investment  through  a  greatly  improved  ability  to  prepare 
the  force  to  be  more  effective  in  foreign  environments.  K 
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A  BATTLE  WITHIN: 
TAKING  OVER  A  PLATOON 
WITH  COMBAT 

The  attacks  of  September  11  occurred  during  my  junior 
year  at  West  Point,  and  my  class  knew  immediately 
that  combat  was  in  our  future.  My  classmates  and  I 
were  inundated  with  speeches,  classes,  summer  military 
training  and  other  events  to  prepare  us  for  our  future  assign¬ 
ments  as  platoon  leaders.  Everything  revolved  around 
"preparing  your  men  for  combat"  and  the  challenges  associ¬ 
ated  with  that.  But  little  focus,  if  any,  was  given  to  taking 

over  a  platoon  that  was  already  engaged  in  a 
combat  zone.  In  addition,  how  do  you  as¬ 
sume  command  of  a  platoon  of  soldiers  who 
have  suffered  massive  casualties  as  a  result  of 
their  combat?  This  situation  challenged  me 
when  I  took  over  my  second  platoon  in  Iraq. 

Eight  months  into  my  tour  of  combat,  I 
flew  halfway  across  Iraq  to  take  command  of 
my  second  platoon.  My  experiences  with  my 
first  platoon  were  very  similar  to  my  officer 
training.  I  met  my  unit  in  garrison,  had  al¬ 
most  a  year  to  train  before  deploying  and 
had  plenty  of  time  to  learn  about  the  men 
under  my  command.  Character  developed, 
camaraderie  was  built  and  the  platoon 
slowly  became  a  cohesive  fighting  unit  as  we 
trained  for  combat.  It  was  an  ideal  situation. 
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“Split-second  decisions  happen  frequently  in  the  Army,”  says  the  author,  “and  in 
a  combat  zone,  they  have  a  much  broader  impact  and  take  on  new  meaning.” 


This  was  not  the  case  with  my  new  platoon.  My  new 
platoon  was  actually  the  exact  opposite.  The  group 
was  composed  of  ragged,  distraught  men  who  had 
suffered  almost  40  percent  casualties  as  a  result  of 
intense  combat  fighting.  They  were  tired.  Their  morale  was 
miserable.  They  had  witnessed  their  brethren  die,  includ¬ 
ing  their  platoon  leader,  platoon  sergeant  and  one  of  their 
section  chiefs.  They  were  engaged  in  a  brutal  fight  in  one 
of  the  most  contentious  areas  in  the  country  and  had  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  as  a  result. 

I  spent  years  learning  the  principles  of  being  a  good 
leader,  but  failed  to  tackle  hard-hitting  issues  like  suffering 
and  death.  My  training  taught  me  how  to  extract  wounded 
and  dead  off  the  battlefield,  yet  spent  very  little  time  eval¬ 
uating  the  impact  this  death  would  have  on  the  troopers  in 
the  unit.  I  learned  how  to  clear  urban  terrain,  issue  orders, 
and  engage  in  close-hand  combat,  but  was  never  taught 
how  to  talk  to  my  men  after  the  fighting  was  completed.  It 
was  as  much  a  fault  of  the  system  as  it  was  my  own  fault 
for  not  individually  taking  time  to  analyze  these  scenarios. 
I  stumbled  into  the  "ideal  platoon  leader"  trap  in  which  I 
expected  the  pieces  to  fall  into  place  and  things  to  work 
out  for  the  best.  I  was  suddenly  confronted  with  these 
tough  scenarios  and  needed  to  learn  very  quickly  how  to 
lead  my  new  platoon  through  them. 

Morning  sunrise  came  at  0600. 1  went  downstairs  to  await 
the  arrival  of  my  platoon  from  their  mission.  The  tanks  and 
[Bradley  fighting  vehicles]  slowly  made  their  way  down  the 
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long  dirt  road,  parked  in  front  of  the 
barracks  and  began  to  unload.  Word 
had  spread  that  night  via  radio  that  a 
new  platoon  leader  had  arrived,  and 
the  soldiers  all  gave  me  anxious  looks 
as  they  made  their  way  inside  the 
building.  Their  eyes  were  sullen,  hol¬ 
low,  their  shoulders  slightly  sagged. 
The  pain  of  their  recent  loss  was  still  ev¬ 
ident  on  their  faces  and  in  their  stature. 
It  was  a  chilling  sight,  and  one  I  will 
never  forget. 

Split-second  decisions  happen  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Army,  and  in  a  combat 
zone,  they  have  a  much  broader  im¬ 
pact  and  take  on  new  meaning.  I  de¬ 
cided  at  that  moment  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  I  could  impress  on  my 
men  was  that  I  was  bold  enough  to 
make  decisions  in  combat  to  keep 
them  alive.  I  could  not  promise  that  no 
one  else  would  get  hurt,  and  to  do  so 
would  have  been  foolish.  I  wanted  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  I  would  take  the  lead  in  battle  and  not 
shy  away  from  my  responsibilities.  These  men  had  been 
through  a  lot,  and  I  wanted  to  let  them  know  that  I  would 
never  leave  them  hanging  out  to  dry  in  their  hour  of  need.  I 
communicated  all  of  these  ideas  in  my  first  platoon  meet¬ 
ing  that  afternoon  and  finished  the  meeting  by  handing  out 
3  by  5  index  cards  to  each  soldier.  They  wrote  down  infor¬ 
mation  about  themselves  to  help  me  learn  who  they  were. 

I  could  sense  that  the  men  were  distant,  unresponsive,  un¬ 
willing  to  connect  with  me  as  my  last  platoon  had.  I  pulled 
the  acting  platoon  sergeant  aside  and  spoke  with  him  pri¬ 
vately  for  a  few  minutes.  He  mentioned  that  many  of  the 
men  were  very  nervous  about  getting  a  new  platoon  leader. 
It  turned  out  that  the  platoon  leader  prior  to  me  was  also 
named  LT  Smith.  They  avoided  befriending  me  and  getting 
too  close  for  fear  that,  should  I  also  die,  they  would  suffer 
the  loss  of  another  platoon  leader.  They  were  nervous  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  idea  what  I  was  like.  I  had  been  dumped 
into  their  lap  and  told  to  command  them  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Each  person  had  different  hopes  and  expectations,  but  each 
feared  the  worst  because  of  what  he  had  gone  through. 

A  platoon  leader  will  try  to  bond  instantly  with  his  men. 
He  wants  respect  from  the  very  start  and  works  his  butt  off 
to  get  it.  A  platoon  leader  in  a  combat  environment,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  have  the  usual  time  to  garner  respect  as  in  a 
garrison  environment.  He  has  to  work  twice  as  hard  and 
twice  as  fast  for  the  same  result.  I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
the  platoon  immediately,  but  my  men  were  trying  to  spare 
themselves  more  heartache  and  suffering  by  maintaining 
their  distance  from  me.  It  was  something  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  did  not  understand  when  I  first  saw  it. 

Another  thing  that  confronts  a  new  platoon  leader  is  a 
so-called  rite  of  passage.  The  men  in  the  platoon  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  single  act — a  conflict,  a  situation  where  the  pla- 
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2011  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  sixteenth  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2010. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints,  color  prints  or  color  slides. 
Photographs  must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jdow@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  The  smallest  format  for  slides  is  35mm,  and  slides  must  be  in  plastic  or  paper  mounts. 

7.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

8.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  June  30,  2011.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

10.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

11.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

12.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

13.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 

For  further  information,  contact  Jeremy  Dow  (jdow@ausa.org),  ARMY  Magazine, 

2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201;  (703)  841-4300,  ext.  204. 


toon  leader  is  tested  and  can  prove  who  he  is  and  what  he 
is  capable  of.  In  garrison  this  may  consist  of  properly  taking 
care  of  orders  and  training  issues,  but  in  combat  it  consists 
of  being  able  to  lead  the  platoon  successfully  in  enemy  con¬ 
tact.  I  knew  it  would  take  something  like  this  before  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  my  new  platoon  accepted  me  as  part  of  the  group. 

My  chance  came  on  the  very  first  mission  I  conducted,  a 
night  mission  on  the  main  supply  route  (MSR)  just  south  of 
Baghdad.  Our  mission  was  to  provide  route  security  by  set¬ 
ting  up  observation  posts  between  three  different  check¬ 
points  on  the  MSR.  We  sat  on  our  tanks  and  armored  vehi¬ 
cles  and  told  stories  to  pass  the  long  night  hours.  Much  of 
the  chatter  was  spent  answering  questions  about  me  and 
my  learning  about  each  of  the  guys.  It  was  the  first  time  we 
could  really  talk,  and  we  had  to  do  it  over  the  radio  on  mis¬ 
sion.  The  radio  chatter  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  my 
Blue  Six  element  around  0200.  "Break  break  break!  This  is 
Blue  6,  CONTACT!  My  dismounts 
are  under  fire!" 

My  wingman  and  I  collapsed 
our  positions  and  raced  down  the 
road  toward  Blue  Six.  The  usual 
nervous  thoughts  ran  through  my 
head  as  we  moved  down  the  road. 

Will  I  make  the  right  decisions? 

Will  I  be  able  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  ensure  the  best  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  for  all  of  my  men?  New 
thoughts  jumped  into  my  brain, 
brought  about  by  my  lack  of 
knowledge  about  my  new  platoon. 

What  were  these  guys  capable  of? 

How  had  they  dealt  with  these  sit¬ 
uations  before?  How  would  they 
react?  What  would  they  do?  It  was 
unnerving  not  to  know  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  as  I  made 
my  way  toward  the  firefight. 

Appearance  is  everything  for  a 
platoon  leader.  Young  lieutenants 
are  the  lifeblood  of  the  officer  corps  in  the  Army,  and  every¬ 
one  above  and  below  them  is  looking  to  see  what  they  do 
while  in  charge  of  a  platoon.  It  requires  a  delicate  balancing 
act  between  your  own  human  personality  and  the  personal¬ 
ity  required  of  someone  who  must  command  men  in  battle. 
I  glanced  to  my  side  and  noticed  my  loader  looking  directly 
at  me.  He  was  watching  me,  judging  me,  taking  in  my  every 
move  as  I  held  my  M4  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  radio  hand 
mike  in  the  other.  I  instantly  realized  that  the  stories  of  my 
heroics — or  perils — would  be  told  throughout  the  platoon 
the  next  day.  Word  of  what  I,  the  platoon  leader,  had  done 
that  night  while  under  enemy  contact  would  spread  like 
wildfire.  Every  movement  would  be  told  in  intricate  detail 
to  the  other  platoon  members,  from  how  I  handled  myself 
on  the  radio  to  whether  or  not  I  scratched  my  butt  exces¬ 
sively.  It  would  form,  for  better  or  worse,  a  more  solid  image 
of  who  1  was  and  what  I  was  capable  of  doing. 


I  gathered  as  much  information  as  I  could  from  Blue  Six  as 
I  moved  toward  him,  directing  traffic  and  maneuvering  on  ' 
the  house  where  the  gunfire  was  suspected  to  come  from.  It 
was  a  seven-story  structure  off  a  canal  road  adjacent  to  the 
MSR.  Blue  Six  and  I  staged  our  vehicles  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  while  I  ordered  the  Apache  helicopter  pilots  to 
cover  the  south  end.  I  soon  found  myself  dominating  net 
traffic  as  I  coordinated  vehicles,  dismounts,  two  helicopters 
and  information  from  base  headquarters.  About  30  minutes 
later,  the  mission  was  complete.  We  had  cleared  the  entire 
area  and  regained  control  of  all  the  dismounts. 

Several  soldiers  came  up  to  me  the  next  morning  as  we 
were  cleaning  our  gear  to  thank  me  for  helping  them 
during  the  mission.  Blue  Six  himself  came  up  and . 
said,  "Hey  sir,  thanks  for  your  help.  You  did  real 
good."  I  noticed  immediately  a  completely  different  inter¬ 
action  with  my  men,  who  were 
now  more  willing  to  open  them¬ 
selves  up  to  me.  I  felt  a  tremen- 1 
dous  sense  of  relief,  not  only  for  a 
successful  mission  and  the  kudos, 
but  also  for  breaking  the  barrier  ! 
between  my  men  and  me.  I  had , 
fulfilled  my  rite  of  passage. 

Command  was  dramatically 
different  from  that  point  forward,  i 
The  men  in  my  platoon  cracked 
jokes,  poked  fun  at  me  and  treated 
me  like  one  of  their  own.  Theyi 
were  eager  to  have  me  lead  mis-;) 
sions.  We  continued  to  receive 
contact,  and  I  continued  to  lead 
the  platoon  in  every  encounter.  I 
was  even  called  on  by  my  com¬ 
mander  to  assume  control  of  en- 1 
emy  contact  with  another  unit  in 
the  adjacent  sector  of  operations. 
Not  all  the  decisions  I  made  were 
the  best,  but  I  never  failed  to  make 
a  decision  when  decisions  needed  to  be  made.  It  proved  tof 
be  all  that  mattered. 

Sadly,  more  men  died  before  our  tour  of  combat  was 
over.  These  men  were  hardened  veterans  who  endured 
pain  and  suffering  that  would  tear  your  soul  apart  to  hear 
the  half  of  it.  The  agony  of  human  loss  is  something  that 
will  haunt  a  man  for  his  entire  life.  This  was  not  the  calm, 
cool,  collected,  friendly  environment  of  garrison  that  newt 
platoon  leaders  expect  to  walk  into.  This  was  hell  on  earth,) 
and  I  was  its  newest  member. 

The  challenges  of  taking  over  a  platoon  in  combat  with 
massive  casualties  were  many.  I  did  not  have  the  time  to 
do  many  of  the  things  I  had  done  with  my  first  platoon  in 
garrison.  It  remains  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences 
of  my  life,  however,  and  I  am  forever  grateful  to  have 
served  with  the  fine  men  of  Green  Platoon,  Ironhawk 
Troop,  3rd  Squadron,  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 


“The  most  important  thing  I  could  impress  on 
my  men  was  that  I  was  bold  enough  to  make 
decisions  In  combat  to  keep  them  alive.” 
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By  COL  Garry  W.  McClendon 


s  we  look  to  the  future,  our  Army  will  face 
an  uncertain  operational  environment  that 
vill  not  only  challenge  our  soldiers,  leaders  and 
>rganizations,  but  also  how  we  support  the  fight, 
h  confront  this  challenge,  sustainers  must  be  able 
o  support  forces  conducting  full  spectrum  opera- 
ions  including  combined  arms  ma- 
teuvers  and  wide- 
rea  security  opera- 
ions.  Because  these 
perations  will  be 
onducted  in  complex 
nvironments  and 
cross  extended  dis- 
mces,  demand  charac- 
'ristics  must  be  re- 
uced  to  facilitate  opera- 
onal  adaptability,  dis¬ 
puted  support  for  all 
:helons  must  be  pro- 
ded,  and  freedom  of 
ovement  and  action  for 
•mmanders  must  be  ensured. 

The  Army  Combined 
rms  Support  Command 
’ASCOM)  at  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
i  efforts  to  rewrite  Training 
id  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Pamphlet 
5-4-1,  The  United  States  Army  Functional  Concept 
'  Sustainment  2016-2028.  Sustainment  maintains 
terdependency  with  all  other  warfighting  func- 
»ns.  CASCOM  has  worked  closely  with  all  the 


other  centers  of  excellence  to  produce  an  inte¬ 
grated  concept  that  not  only  reflects  the  required 
capabilities  needed  in  the  sustainment  warfighting 
function,  but  that  also  articulates  those  required 
from  other  warfighting  functions  that  support  and 

accomplish  successful  sus¬ 
tainment  operations  for  fu¬ 
ture  Army  forces. 

TRADOC  Pamphlet 
525-4-1  serves  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  future  force  de¬ 
velopment  and  makes  an 
important  contribution 
to  realizing  the  broad 
vision  outlined  in  both 
The  Army  Capstone 
Concept  and  The  Army 
Operating  Concept. 

The  past  eight 
years  have  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  in¬ 
sights  and  obser¬ 
vations  regarding 
how  we,  as  sus¬ 
tainers,  conduct 

ainment  operations  in  support  of 
the  joint  fight.  Despite  our  advances  in  technology, 
uncertainty  remains  a  constant  in  the  future  opera¬ 
tional  environment,  and  our  dominance  as  war¬ 
fighters  will  continue  to  force  our  adversaries  to 
blend  in  with  local  populations,  causing  us  to 
operate  in  complex  and  urban  terrain. 
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U.S.  Army/PFC  Kimberly  Hackbarth 


The  Future  Operational  Environment 

According  to  The  Joint  Operating  Environment  2010,  re¬ 
leased  by  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command: 

The  Joint  Force  must  prepare  for  conflicts  in  which  state  ad¬ 
versaries  adapt  modern  military  technologies  to  protracted 
forms  of  conflict,  including  the  use  of  proxy  forces  to  coerce 
and  intimidate,  as  well  as  conflicts  in  which  non-state  actors 
use  operational  concepts  and  high-end  capabilities  tradition¬ 
ally  associated  with  state  actors.  The  Joint  Force  must  retain 
military  capabilities  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  and  con¬ 
sider  the  proper  balance  among  capabilities  while  encourag¬ 
ing  adaptive  forces  in  the  face  of  complex  challenges.  The 
overwhelming  conventional  capabilities  within  the  Joint 
Force  are  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  international  system  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  process  of  enhancing  and  rebal¬ 
ancing  our  capability  in  irregular  warfare.  The  future  cannot 
be  predicated  upon  a  single  or  preclusive  vision  of  conflict  at 
one  extreme  or  the  other.  We  face  an  era  of  failed  states, 
destabilized  elements  and  high-end  asymmetric  threats.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  adapt  rapidly  to  each  specific  threat, 
and  not  narrowly  focus  only  on  preferred  modes  of  warfare. 


Given  the  expected  operating  environment,  the  primary 
threats  to  sustainment  support  are  disruption  of  distribution 
operations  from  improvised  explosive  devices  and  exposure 
of  sustainment  forces  operating  between  noncontiguous 
battle  spaces.  These  threats  result  from  requirements  to  dis¬ 
tribute  supplies  over  extended  distances  to  locations  in  an 
austere  environment. 


COL  Garry  W.  McClendon  is  director  of  the  Sustainment  Bat¬ 
tle  Lab,  Sustainment  Center  of  Excellence,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  Since 
June  2009,  he  has  led  a  team  of  multifunctional  logisticians 
who  provided  sustainment  warfighting  function  input  to  The 
Army  Capstone  Concept,  The  Army  Operating  Concept 
and  The  Army  Functional  Concept  for  Sustainment. 


Components  of  the  Solution 

In  light  of  these  threats,  to  ensure  freedom  of  action,  joint 
force  commanders  must  consider  sustainment  support  and 
access  constraints  in  their  calculations.  The  solution  to  en¬ 
abling  sustainment  forces  to  overcome  these  constraints  has 
seven  components. 

■  Utilize  the  Joint  Deployment  and  Distribution  Enter¬ 
prise  (JDDE). 

■  Reduce  demand  characteristics. 

■  Deploy  the  force  and  overcome  antiaccess  and  area 
denial. 

■  Conduct  distributed  sustainment  operations. 

■  Improve  distribution. 

■  Adopt  a  whole  of  government  approach. 

■  Emphasize  leader  development. 

The  combination  of  these  components  enables  Army 
sustainment  forces  to  optimize  their  contributions  to  a  co¬ 
herent  joint  system  that  provides  continuous,  precise  and 
assured  sustainment  support. 

Utilize  the  JDDE 

Joint  force  commanders  must  have  the  capability  to 
rapidly  and  effectively  move  and  sus¬ 
tain  joint  forces  in  support  of  full 
spectrum  operations  in  any  environ¬ 
ment.  This  capability  is  provided  by  1 
the  Joint  Deployment  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Enterprise.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Instruction  5158.06  defines  the 
JDDE  as  the  "equipment,  procedures, 
doctrine,  leaders,  technical  connectiv¬ 
ity,  information,  shared  knowledge, 
organizations,  facilities,  training,  and  1 
materiel  necessary  to  conduct  joint 
distribution  operations." 

According  to  Air  Force  Gen.  Norton 
A.  Schwartz,  the  former  commander 
of  U.S.  Transportation  Command,  the 
purpose  of  the  JDDE  is  "to  project  na- ' 
tional  security  capabilities,  provide  1 
end-to-end  visibility  of  forces  and  sus-  1 
tainment  in  transit  and  rapidly  re¬ 
spond  to  support  joint  logistics  re¬ 
quirements."  The  JDDE  depends  on  integrated  air,  sea,  and 
land  deployment  and  distribution  capabilities.  Execution 
of  the  JDDE  leads  to  enhanced  delivery  of  forces;  a  rapid 
introduction  and  integration  of  right-sized  theater  distrib¬ 
ution  capabilities;  a  seamless  link  between  the  joint  force 
and  the  distribution  system;  and  improved  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

Utilizing  the  JDDE  for  joint  supply  operations  results  in 
sustained  joint  supply  readiness  for  the  joint  force  comman¬ 
der  and  enhances  freedom  of  action  and  operational  adapt¬ 
ability.  The  outcome  will  be  an  Army  that  continues  to  per¬ 
form  its  Title  X  and  Army  Support  to  Other  Services 
responsibilities  while  developing  common  rules,  tools  and 
processes. 
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A  C-1 7  drops  30-day  supplies 
of  food  and  fuel  prepared  by  the 
101st  Sustainment  Brigade  to 
soldiers  at  Forward  Operating 
Base  Waza  Kwhah, 

Afghanistan. 


Reduce  Demand  Characteristics 

The  Army  must  reduce  the  demand  characteristics  of  the 
pported  force.  Demand  characteristics  include  factors  as- 
ciated  with  producing  and  distributing  food,  water,  fuel, 
^munition  and  other  supplies;  improving  the  reliability, 
ailability,  and  maintainability  of  vehicles  and  equipment; 
veloping  alternative  sources  of  energy  and  power  includ- 
?  generation  and  storage;  and  providing  personnel  ser- 
:e  support,  medical  service  support  and  financial  sup- 
rt-  Efforts  to  significantly  improve  the  expeditionary 
ture  of  the  Army  require  forces  that  can  successfully  ac- 
Tiplish  their  missions  while  reducing  the  dependence  on 
d  frequency  of  sustainment  operations — this  is  accom- 
shed  by  changing  the  demand  characteristics  of  the 
ce. 

deducing  demand  is  an  Army-wide  responsibility  from 
me  station  to  the  soldier.  Success  requires  a  consolidated 
art  across  all  warfighting  functions.  The  outcome  is  a 
»re  efficient  process  that  maximizes  the  distribution  ca- 
:ity  and  movement  of  supplies  to  ensure  freedom  of  ac- 
a  for  a  maneuvering  force. 

Deploy  the  Force 

he  Army's  ability  to  deploy  the  force  is  contingent 
an  overcoming  antiaccess  and  area-denial  challenges 
>ed  by  future  adversaries.  Success  in  overcoming  these 
llenges  will  enable  the  reception  and  onward  move¬ 
nt  of  forces,  setting  the  conditions  for  theater  opera- 
is.  To  successfully  deploy  and  employ  land  power  un- 
nonpermissive  conditions  requires  synchronized  joint 
:e  capabilities— such  as  logistics,  airlift  and  sealift— and 
h-altitude  and  space-based  capabilities  that  provide  en- 
ced  communications  and  persistent  wide-area  observa- 


The  outcome  will  be  increased 
dependence  on  rapidly  deploy¬ 
able  over-the-shore  capabilities; 
vessels  that  have  low  drafts  and 
large  cargo  capacities  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  intertheater  and  intrathe¬ 
ater  lift;  heavy  lift  aircraft  that  can 
land  in  unimproved  areas;  un¬ 
manned  systems;  and  standing 
agreements  with  other  countries 
that  include  multiple  air,  sea  and 
ground  lines  of  communication  in  support  of  geographic 
contingency  plans. 

Conduct  Distributed  Sustainment  Operations 

The  effectiveness  of  distributed  support  and  sustain¬ 
ment  during  full  spectrum  operations  is  demonstrated  in  a 
unit  s  ability  to  seize  and  retain  the  initiative  without  de¬ 
lays  caused  by  support  and  sustainment  concerns.  To  suc¬ 
cessfully  deploy,  distribute  to  and  sustain  the  future  Army, 
sustainment  operations  must  be  fully  synchronized  with 
the  demands  of  the  operational  plan  and  integrated  with 
the  follow-on  implications  of  the  joint,  interagency,  inter¬ 
governmental  and  multinational  (JIIM)  environment  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  that  results  in  unified  action. 

Future  Army  forces  may  be  called  on  to  provide  support 
to  other  services,  partner  nations,  contractors  authorized  to 
accompany  the  force,  civilians  (including  detainees, 
refugees  and  disaster  victims),  and  members  of  non¬ 
governmental  and  private  volunteer  organizations.  The 
challenges  associated  with  this  support  are  providing  sus¬ 
tainment  support  across  growing  distances  and  a  variety 
of  terrain,  and  meeting  the  demands  of  the  supported 
force.  Some  solutions  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  capabilities  of  other  services  and  host-nation  and 
interorganizational  partners.  Common  rules,  tools  and 
processes  must  be  explored  in  order  to  accomplish  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  support  in  a  JIIM  environment. 

The  outcome  will  be  a  sustainment  force  that  is  capable 
of  supporting  full  spectrum  operations  and  anticipating 
when  to  make  the  transition  from  one  operation  to  another 
at  the  tactical  level.  This  capability  will  synchronize  sus¬ 
tainment  among  the  tactical,  operational  and  strategic  lev¬ 
els  to  ensure  the  joint  force  commander's  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion. 
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Three  members  of  the  Alpha  Team,  Special 
Troops  Battalion,  3rd  Sustainment  Brigade, 
103rd  Expeditionary  Sustainment 
Command,  race  to  remove  the  spare  tire 
during  the  Humvee  tire  exchange  event  of 
the  Provider  Challenge  in  February  at 
Contingency  Operating  Base  Speicher,  Iraq. 


Improve  Distribution 

Future  distribution  operations  will 
be  characterized  by  increased  reliance 
on  advanced  technologies  to  ensure 
the  delivery  of  sustainment  and  sup¬ 
port  to  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  amount — in 
other  words,  perfect  order  fulfillment. 

These  technologies  will  permit  accu¬ 
rate  visibility  throughout  the  distribution  pipeline  from 
strategic  sources  to  tactical  consumers  without  any  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  customer  wait  times. 

Efficient  distribution  operations  will  permit  full  integra¬ 
tion  of  requisitions,  tracking,  receipt  and  accountability  at 
the  lowest  echelons  using  automated  means  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  improve  customer  confidence  in  the  distribution 
system,  thereby  reducing  reorders  and  stock  buildups.  The 
outcome  will  enhance  delivery  of  both  forces  and  sustain¬ 
ment,  integrate  distribution  systems  and  improve  overall 
confidence  in  the  distribution  network. 

Adopt  a  Whole  of  Government  Approach 

As  described  by  Larry  Perecko  in  concept  white  paper 
Whole  of  Government,  the  whole  of  government  approach 
for  sustainment  operations  seeks  to  incorporate  "the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  all  elements  of  U.S.  national  power  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  and  coordinated  effort  to  leverage  their  full  poten¬ 
tial."  This  requires  the  conduct  of  sustainment  operations 
in  concert  with  diplomatic,  informational  and  economic  ef¬ 
forts.  As  stated  in  FM  3-07,  Stability  Operations: 

The  whole  of  government  approach  is  vital  to  achieving  the 
balance  of  resources,  capabilities  and  activities  that  reinforce 
progress  made  by  one  of  the  instruments  of  national  power 
while  enabling  success  among  the  others.  It  relies  on  intera¬ 
gency  coordination  among  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  ensure  that 
the  full  range  of  available  capabilities  are  leveraged,  syn¬ 
chronized,  and  applied  toward  addressing  the  drivers  of 
conflict  and  reinforcing  local  institutions  to  facilitate  achiev¬ 
ing  sustainable  peace. 

The  outcome  will  be  a  sustainment  force  that  has  com¬ 
mon  situational  awareness  of  non-DoD  agencies  that  can 
assist  in  protecting  U.S.  national  interests  and  achieving 
U.S.  objectives.  Depending  on  the  type  of  operation,  the 
military  can  harness  the  respective  strengths  of  JIIM  part¬ 


ners  and,  in  return,  assist  them  in  mitigating  their  organi¬ 
zational  shortfalls  to  ensure  accomplishment  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Sustainment  operations  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  success  when  leveraging  all  aspects  of  national  power. 


Emphasize  Leader  Development 

The  future  operational  environment  requires  the  Army 
to  expand  its  training  horizons  to  embrace  and  encourage 
multiskilled,  culturally  aware  sustainment  leaders.  The 
Army  must  develop  junior  leaders  capable  of  employing' 
mission  command  and  making  decisions  under  conditions 
of  uncertainty  and  complexity.  Developing  leaders  re¬ 
quires  challenging  training,  increased  responsibility  and 
expanded  mentorship.  Institutional  training  must  be  a  pro¬ 
gressive  process  throughout  the  soldier's  career.  The  intent' 
is  to  grow  confident  and  agile  leaders. 

Sustainment  leaders  must  exhibit  characteristics  based 
on  the  need  to  adapt  to  a  dynamic  environment  and  have  a ' 
willingness  to  accept  prudent  risk  in  decentralized  opera¬ 
tions.  They  will  need  to  employ  critical  thinking  to  formu¬ 
late  creative  and  adaptive  solutions.  The  outcome  will  be 
flexible  and  adaptive  sustainment  leaders  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  effectively  at  all  levels,  with  little  oversight,  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  environment  to  ensure  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Implementing  these  seven  components  will  add  value  to 1 
what  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  has  described  as  "grounded 
projections"  of  the  future.  Pursuing  them  will  achieve  a : 
balance  between  recognizing  the  true  nature  of  war  and 
continuing  to  exploit  U.S.  dominance  in  the  areas  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  and  technology.  CASCOM  will  ■ 
continue  to  serve  as  the  premier  team  of  innovative  and 
committed  professionals  providing  superior  sustainment 
capabilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  while  serving  as 
the  Army's  "point"  for  joint  sustainment.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.tradoc.army.mil/tpubs/pams/tp525-4- 
l.pdf  and  read  the  Army  Functional  Concept  for  Sustainment. 
Support  starts  here!  k 
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To:  Company  Commanders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders 


How  We  Develop  Professional  Expertise 


As  company  commanders,  we  are  “on  point”  for  the 
profession  of  arms.  We  lead  the  combat  formations  that, 
as  the  saying  goes,  execute  the  final  400  meters  of  na¬ 
tional  security  policy.  This  entails  enormous  responsibil¬ 
ity— to  the  American  people,  who  trust  us  to  keep  them 
safe  and  secure,  and  to  our  Soldiers  and  their  families, 
who  entrust  to  us  their  very  lives  and  loved  ones.  Those 


we  serve  expect  us  to  be  experts  in  the  ethical  applica¬ 
tion  of  land  combat  power  so  that  we  can  accomplish 
our  missions  at  the  least  human  cost.  But  how  do  we 
become  experts  in  the  profession  of  arms?  How  do  we 
learn  to  command  our  Soldiers  effectively?  Listen  in  to 
some  excerpts  from  company  commanders  responding 
to  the  question,  “How  did  you  get  good?” 


Christopher  Collins 
B/309th  Ml 

The  three  biggest  influences  on  my  becoming  a  good 
mmander  were  role  modeling,  developmental  expen¬ 
ses  and  professional  reading.  When  I  was  enlisted,  my 
t  commander  made  it  a  priority  to  come  in  on  the  week- 
d  and  sign  my  emergency  leave  form.  I’ve  never  forgot- 
i  what  that  meant  to  me,  and  I  draw  on  that  experience 
enever  I  m  dealing  with  Soldiers  who  are  in  critical  or 
ergency  situations.  When  I  was  a  lieutenant,  I  worked 
three  company  commanders  who  were  professionals 
1  who  assisted  in  my  development  for  company  com- 
nd.  One  commander  displayed  trust  in  my  abilities  and 
ommended  me  for  challenging  positions  in  the  company 
f  a  later  job  in  HHC  [headquarters  and  headquarters 
npany].  The  second  commander  allowed  me,  as  a  pla- 
n  leader,  to  develop  and  implement  plans.  He  used  “out- 
s-the-box”  techniques  and  was  a  lead-by-example  offi- 
The  third  commander  required  me  to  develop  platoon 
ning  schedules,  which  at  the  time  was  painful  but  later 
oed  me  develop  training  schedules  as  a  company  com- 
ider.  Professional  reading  has  also  been  instrumental 
ny  development.  Before  I  took  command,  a  friend  and 
itor  recommended  I  read  Taking  the  Guidon.  I  applied 
ain  techniques  emphasized  in  it  while  in  command.  Its 
Jel  for  conducting  training  meetings  was  especially 
fable  to  my  unit’s  effectiveness. 

Richard  Moyers 
C/2-35  IN  &  HHC/2-35  IN 

ecoming  a  good  commander  is  the  result  of  a  forging 
>ess,  if  you  will. 


First,  the  raw  materials  are  the  talents  that  we  bring  to 
the  table.  Our  personal  attributes  such  as  courage,  candor, 
intuition,  likelihood  to  research,  and  personal  skills  bring  us 
to  and  through  precommissioning  and  commissioning. 
Then  our  raw  materials  are  beaten,  heated,  cooled,  and 
shaped  by  master  crafters  and  influencers.  Previous  com¬ 
manders  beat  on  us  to  become  better  during  our  lieutenant 
days;  peers  heat  and  cool  us  during  the  days  and  nights 
from  precommissioning  through  staff;  the  shaping  is  done 
by  trusted  mentors,  loved  ones/family  members,  and  the 
backbone  of  our  Army — NCOs.  What  emerges  is  the  sword 
of  our  command.  I  had  a  great  first  platoon  sergeant  [PSG] 
when  I  was  a  platoon  leader  [PL],  He  was  the  proverbial 
old,  salty  PSG.  Near  retirement,  he  seemed  larger  than  life, 
but  he  knew  and  accepted  his  responsibility  to  keep  me 
humble  yet  empower  me  to  make  decisions.  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  As  an  executive  officer  [XO],  I 
struggled  and  was  put  under  constant  “flame”  by  my  com¬ 
mander.  He  was  immensely  demanding,  tireless  in  pushing 
me  toward  perfection  and  dedicated  to  ensuring  that  I 
could  carry  on  in  case  he  couldn’t.  Though  this  was  a 
painful  process,  it  was  ultimately  required. 

The  Captains  Career  Course  was  a  cooling  period.  After 
three  years  of  beating  and  heat,  being  allowed  to  cool 
while  exchanging  peer  experiences,  learning  new  doctrinal 
tools  and  preparing  for  staff  was  incredibly  valuable.  It  was 
also  a  great  time  to  reflect  upon  those  things  I’d  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  lieutenant. 

Then  came  the  crucible  of  staff.  Staff  time  was  important 
because  it  is  when  I  learned  about  the  forest,  not  just  the 
trees. 

Once  in  command,  my  learning  didn’t  stop.  During  my 
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CPT  Richard  Moyers:  “ Becoming  a  good  commander 
is  the  result  of  a  forging  process”  in  which  individual 
talents  are  the  raw  materials  that  are  ‘‘beaten,  heated, 
cooled,  and  shaped  by  master  crafters  and  influences.” 


first  command,  my  three  greatest  influences  were  my  wife 
(then-girlfriend),  my  1SG  (who  had  been  one  of  my  Ranger 
instructors  when  I  was  a  young  2LT)  and  my  S-3.  Sounding 
boards,  each  of  them  helped  me  to  see  things  like  family 
issues,  single-Soldier  issues,  discipline  issues,  and  how 
our  company  affected  those  to  the  left  and  right  of  us. 


proved  invaluable  to  me,  from  my  days  as  a  fire-team  leader 
to  now  as  a  company  commander.  Unfortunately  for  my  wife, 
I  have  volumes  of  green  memorandum  books  marked 
“Leadership  Lessons  and  Observations”  that  make  no  sense 
to  anyone  else  but  myself.  I  read  a  lot  and  try  to  apply  what 
has  been  written  to  my  current  challenges.  Faith:  I  put  my 
faith,  trust  and  confidence  in  my  subordinates.  I  empowered 
NCOs  to  conduct  day-to-day  business,  and  I  beat  into  my 
lieutenants’  heads  to  think  and  plan.  I  cultivated  relationships 
with  my  first  sergeants.  I  always  kept  my  ears  open  and  was 
willing  to  adopt  subordinates’  recommendations. 

Tolerance:  I  would  not  be  effective  as  a  leader,  let  alone 
a  company  commander,  had  my  previous  leaders  not  un¬ 
derwritten  my  mistakes  as  learning  experiences.  I  have 
carried  that  philosophy  with  me  and  continue  to  pay  it  for¬ 
ward.  I  do  have  some  “big  rocks”  that  I  won’t  compromise 
on,  but  on  almost  everything  else,  I  can  work  with  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  shape,  mold,  and  develop  those  who  are  worth 
investment.  Honesty:  I  like  to  think  that  I  am  honest  with 
myself,  my  peers  and  those  I  lead.  I  encourage  candid  com¬ 
ments  and  don’t  take  them  personally  in  front  of  Soldiers.  I 
do  want  their  feedback,  and  I  want  to  improve  every  day.  I 
like  to  think  that  as  long  as  I  keep  doing  these  things,  per¬ 
haps  one  day  I  will  be  “good”  and  continue  to  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  the  great  profession  that  we  are  serving. 


Patrick  McCarthy 
A/9th  PSYOP  BN  (ABN) 

I  try  never  to  think  that  I  am  “good.”  Instead,  I  like  to  think 
that  I  am  getting  better  each  day  at  what  I  do.  Way  back  “in 
the  day,”  I  was  introduced  to  the  Principles  of  Leadership, 
and  the  first  bullet  point,  “Know  yourself  and  seek  self-im¬ 
provement”  resonated  with  me.  Inspired  by  that  principle,  I 
adopted  a  “lifelong  learning  approach”  that  has  served  me 
well.  I  have  strived  to  be  a  well-informed,  positive  leader 
who  continues  to  learn,  keeps  faith  with  my  Soldiers,  toler¬ 
ates  well-intentioned  mistakes  and  is  honest. 

I’ve  always  tried  to  be  a  well-informed  officer — abreast  of 
developing  news  situations,  well-read  in  doctrine  and  a  con¬ 
versationalist  with  like-minded  contemporaries.  I  found  that 
by  surrounding  myself  with  professionals,  I  was  more  likely 
to  become  a  well-rounded  leader  with  a  kit  bag  full  of  trusted 
experience.  I  also  had  a  sounding  board  for  ideas  and  con¬ 
cepts.  Positive  attitude:  I  adopted  a  glass-half-full  perspec¬ 
tive,  choosing  to  be  an  optimist  and  to  maintain  a  can-do  at¬ 
titude.  I  believe  that  people  adopt  the  personality  of  their 
leader  and  that  a  positive  leader  creates  a  positive,  more  ef¬ 
fective  unit.  Continuous  learning:  I  record  everything  that 
works  well  and  that  does  not  work  well.  This  system  has 


Jeff  O’Dell 

F/2-10  AV  (Pathfinder)  I 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm.  Working  on  a  farm,  you  learn  that' 
things  sometimes  go  wrong  and  that  whining  about  a  prob-i 
lem  doesn’t  solve  it,  so  you  might  as  well  work  to  find  a 
practical  solution  and  keep  moving  forward.  I  remember' 
once,  when  I  was  a  14-year-old,  the  manure  spreader  that  L 
was  operating  jammed  up.  I  went  and  told  my  grandfather. 
He  turned  to  me  and  replied  matter-of-factly,  “Well,  scrape 
off  the  manure,  see  what’s  wrong  and  get  it  working  again.” 
Just  like  that.  So  I  went  out  and  did  what  needed  to  bei 
done.  Time  and  again  in  my  career,  I’ve  faced  situations^ 
that  just  stunk  (though  not  so  literally),  whether  it  was  an 
unexpected  boulder  on  our  helicopter  landing  zone  or  the 
sudden  loss  of  a  key  leader.  Understanding  that  dwelling 
on  misfortune  doesn’t  solve  the  problem,  I  knew  that  it  was 
my  job  as  a  leader  to  focus  my  Soldiers  on  what  needed  to 
be  done,  not  on  what  had  happened.  I  think  that  this  practi¬ 
cal,  solutions-focused  approach  helped  my  unit  overcome 
some  very  difficult  situations. 

Another  important  experience  for  me  was  Ranger 
School.  Yes,  I  learned  some  important  tactical  skills— how 
to  set  in  an  ambush,  troop-learning  procedures,  etc.  But 
the  most  important  skills  I  developed  there  were  intangible, 
interpersonal  ones.  I  learned  how  to  influence  exhausted, 
hungry  Soldiers  to  continue  marching  mile  after  mile,  to 
stay  awake  on  an  ambush  line,  to  do  all  the  things  required 
to  accomplish  the  mission  and  to  take  pride  in  themselves. 
In  short,  I  learned  that  leadership  in  difficult  situations  is  all 
about  relating  to  people  effectively. 

When  I  was  appointed  my  battalion’s  scout  platoon  leader 
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CPT  Jeff  O'Dell: 
“...my job  as  a 
leader  [is]  to  fo¬ 
cus  my  Soldiers 
on  what  [needs] 
to  be  done,  not 
on  what  [has] 
happened.” 


Iraq,  the  commander  gave  me  the  mission  to  take  down 
9  enemy’s  IED  [improvised  explosive  device]  cells  oper- 
ng  in  our  area  of  operations  [AO],  My  battalion  was  “eat- 
3  an  IED  a  day,  and  a  lot  of  guys  were  earning  Purple 
^arts.  I  did  what  I  knew  how  to  do.  I  laid  out  the  problem, 
ade  some  assumptions,  and  began  collecting  data  on 
lere  and  when  the  lEDs  were  detonating.  Within  a  few 
,;eks,  I  had  enough  data  to  identify  patterns  and  to  create 
emplate  for  the  time  and  location  of  a  likely  IED  emplace¬ 
ment.  We  set  in  a  sniper  kill  team,  and  sure  enough,  the  bad 
ys  showed  up.  A  sniper  rifle  and  a  SAW  [squad  automatic 
apon]  put  an  end  to  four  of  them  that  night, 
mmediately,  the  rate  of  lEDs  in  our  AO  decreased  from 
9  a  day  to  one  a  week.  Soon,  we  successfully  targeted 
ether  location  and  took  out  another  IED  team,  and  our 
)  problem  was  solved.  A  few  years  later,  when  I  was  a 
nmander,  I  noticed  that  the  lieutenants  who  were  the 
st  problem  solvers  were  folks  who  had  majored  in  engi- 
aring  in  college.  This  helped  me  realize  that  my  own  de- 
e  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  was  serving  me  well.  En- 
eering  is  all  about  problem  solving;  so  is  leadership. 


“Wow,  I’m  making  decisions  without  over-thinking.  I’m  do¬ 
ing  pretty  well.”  Then  we  started  going  to  the  range,  and  I 
realized  that  I  still  had  much  to  learn.  ' 


Darrell  Fawley 
C/1-23  IN 

don’t  know  that  there  is  a  clear  answer  to  the  question 
vhen  I  became  a  good  platoon  leader.  Even  as  a  current 
npany  commander,  I  am  still  learning  about  how  to  lead 
latoon.  It’s  a  continuous  journey, 
graduated  Ranger  School  and  thought,  “I’m  really  good 
DPORDs  [operational  orders]  and  tactics.  I’m  going  to 
a  great  PL!”  Then  I  arrived  at  my  first  unit  and  got  hit 
i  a  whole  bunch  of  discipline  issues.  We  fixed  them,  and 
arted  noticing  myself  making  decisions  and  I  thought, 


CPT  Darrell  Fawley:  “I  don’t  know  that  there  is 
a  clear  answer ...  Even  as  a  current  company 
commander,  I  am  still  learning  about  how  to 
lead  a  platoon.  It’s  a  continuous  journey.” 
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U.S.  Army /John  Helms 


CPT  Frank  Slavin:  “I  never  considered  myself  to  be 
so  good  that  I  could  kick  back  and  relax;  I  looked 
forward  to  each  day  as  a  new  learning  experience" 


Later  on,  we  started  doing  good  PT  [physical  training], 
and  Soldiers  were  motivated.  The  commander  and  I  were 
in  sync,  and  everything  was  pointing  to  us  being  the  com¬ 
pany’s  best  platoon.  I  thought,  “We’re  the  best,  and  that 
means  I’m  the  best.”  Then  we  deployed  and  came  across  a 
lot  of  unexpected  terrain  and  a  tough  enemy  situation,  and 
I  realized  I  was  still  immature  and  learning.  The  platoon 
started  getting  better  on  the  ground  through  experience, 
and  we  refined  our  systems.  We  got  to  a  point  where  we 
could  execute  any  mission  without  too  much  hassle.  We 
had  systems  in  place  that  were  airtight,  and  everyone  in 
the  platoon  brought  ideas  on  how  to  conduct  our  outpost 
defense  better,  patrol  better,  train  better,  etc.  I  thought, 
“This  is  it.  We’ve  arrived,  and  I  really  know  what  I’m  doing.” 

About  that  time,  I  took  over  an  antiarmor  platoon  and  re¬ 
alized  that  I  knew  very  little  about  its  tactics  or  equipment. 
But,  I  thought,  “I’m  a  great  platoon  leader  and  can  whip  this 
platoon  into  shape.”  Over  the  next  10  months,  I  did  more 
learning  than  teaching  and  saw  tactics  and  techniques  that 
we  hadn’t  used  in  my  rifle  platoon.  However,  after  a  while 
the  platoon  could  search  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
without  waking  up  the  inhabitants  and  set  up  on  the  rooftop 
to  conduct  an  OP  [observation  post],  or  navigate  through 
the  farm  fields  and  set  up  an  ambush  with  ease.  I  believed 
that  we  were  the  company’s  best  platoon,  and  I  thought 
that  I  was  finally  where  I  needed  to  be  as  a  lieutenant. 

At  the  end  of  the  deployment,  I  thought  I  had  learned  all  I 
needed  to  learn  about  being  a  PL,  so  I  went  to  MCCC  [Ma¬ 
neuver  Captains  Career  Course]  as  a  1LT  and  then  was 
assigned  to  be  an  IBOLC  (Infantry  Basic  Officer  Leader¬ 
ship  Course]  platoon  trainer.  Every  cycle  I  went  through,  I 
learned  as  I  taught.  At  the  end  of  every  class,  I’d  think,  “I 
would  be  the  best  platoon  leader  in  a  battalion  now.”  I  left 
IBOLC  thinking  there  was  no  more  to  learn  about  being  a 
PL.  Then  I  worked  in  the  Brigade  S-3  shop  for  six  weeks 
and  talked  with  other  former  rifle  platoon  leaders,  and  they 
taught  me  so  much  more.  Now  I’m  in  command,  and  I  am 
still  learning  about  being  a  good  PL. 

For  me,  mentorship,  training  and  reading  all  set  the 
base,  but  “becoming  good”  is  a  continued  learning  process 
that  will  never  be  over.  There  is  always  more  to  learn  about 
orders,  weapons  employment,  training,  fitness  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  things. 

Frank  Slavin  III 
HHT/4-9  CAV 

As  cringeworthy  as  it  sounds,  before  taking  command  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  staff.  I  eventually  took  command 
while  in  combat.  Luckily,  I  had  had  five  months  as  the 
squadron’s  battle  captain  to  observe  and  understand  the 
squadron’s  battlespace  in  Baghdad.  Once  I  had  a  guidon  in 


hand,  and  for  the  next  three  years  over  two  commands,  I 
relied  on  my  ISGs,  PSGs  and  other  subordinates  to  make 
our  troop  function  well.  My  ISGs  and  I  talked  daily — almost 
all  day,  sometimes — about  what  was  going  on  in  the  troop, 
what  things  we/I  could  do  better,  what  was  on  the  right 
track  and  how  we  should  capture  it  for  later  use.  Three  of 
my  four  ISGs  and  I  had  an  awesome  battle-buddy  com¬ 
mand  relationship,  which  proved  to  be  invaluable  when 
things  hit  the  fan.  I  mentored  my  XOs  to  do  my  job.  In  fact, 
my  last  XO  was  so  squared  away  with  the  daily  business  of 
the  troop  that  I  probably  could  have  commanded  from  my 
living  room  during  the  final  four  months  I  was  in  command. 

I  was  also  blessed  to  have  some  of  the  best  S-3s,  XOs, 
operations  SGMs  and  commanders  to  look  up  to.  Every 
one  of  these  men  would  take  time  to  talk  me  through  what 
they  saw  as  success  at  the  troop  level,  both  before  and  af¬ 
ter  I  took  command.  Without  some  outstanding  mentors 
taking  an  active  role  in  teaching  me,  I  think  I  would  have 
had  a  much  harder  time. 

I  never  considered  myself  to  be  so  good  that  I  could  kick 
back  and  relax;  I  looked  forward  to  each  day  as  a  new 
learning  experience.  There  was  always  a  situation  when 
talking  with  peers,  subordinates  or  superiors  when  the 
lightbulb  would  come  on  and  I  would  have  an  “ah-ha”  mo¬ 
ment,  thus  increasing  my  already  bursting  kit  bag. 

: 

Steven  Delvaux 
A/2-187  IN 

We’re  all  products  of  our  experiences,  and  everything 
factors  into  making  us  who  we  are  and  helping  us  become 
more  effective  as  leaders  and  commanders. 
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MAJ  Steven  Del¬ 
vaux  (right):  “We 
are  all  products  of 
our  experiences, 
and  everything  fac¬ 
tors  into  making  us 
who  we  are  and 
helping  us  become 
effective  as  leaders 
and  commanders.” 


i  naa  a  loving  and  supportive  wife  and  family.  I  had  a 
sat  relationship  with  God  that  imbued  me  with  love,  pa- 
nce,  humility,  wisdom  and  understanding  for  my  Sol¬ 
ars.  I  had  great  friends  and  fellow  commanders  whom  I 
iuld  vet  with.  I  had  a  great  battalion  commander  who 
jght  me.  I  learned  a  ton  of  lessons  while  I  was  a  platoon 
ider  and  XO,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open.  I  had  an 
esome  company  commander  when  I  was  a  PL  who 
jght  me  by  his  personal  example.  I  carpooled  and  had 
ich  with  Tony  Burgess  every  day  at  the  Captains  Career 
urse,  and  we  shared  our  experiences  and  talked  a  lot 
cut  the  great  (and  not  so  great)  company  commanders 
had  as  PLs.  I  was  open  to  accepting  that  my  way  wasn’t 
only  way,  nor  was  it  always  the  best  way.  I  had  ab- 
utely  superior  PLs  who  did  the  lion’s  share  of  the  lifting 
all  the  heavy  work.  I  listened.  I  cared.  I  always  gave  100 
cent.  I  tried  always  to  lead  from  the  front  and  share  all 
Soldiers’  privations.  I  had  great  ISGs,  great  NCOs  and 
at  Soldiers.  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice.  I  tried  always  to  be 
'less.  I  loved  the  unit  and  my  Soldiers,  and  I  really,  really, 
lly  believed  in  our  mission.  I  stressed  the  importance  of 
mwork.  I  paid  attention  to  the  little  stuff — maintenance, 
>ply,  etc.— the  devil  is  always  in  the  details.  I  owned  it— 
k  responsibility  for  everything  my  unit  failed  to  do  and  al- 
/s  tried  to  defer  the  praise  to  my  Soldiers  when  I  got 
dit  for  doing  something  good.  You  know,  it  all  just  kind  of 
ne  together. 

verything  that  we  do  counts.  No  man  can  survive  in  a 
uum,  and  no  man  is  an  island.  We  re  all  products  of  our 
eriences,  and  if  we’re  paying  attention,  holding  our- 
'es  accountable,  working  as  a  team,  emulating  the  War- 
1  Ethos  and  Army  Values,  leading  in  accordance  with  the 
dership  Dimensions  outlined  in  FM  6-22  [Army  Leader¬ 


ship],  and  trying  to  get  better  every  day,  then  we  will  survive 
and  be  effective  company  commanders.  I  firmly  believe  it. 


It  seems  pretty  clear  that  we  take  responsibility  for  our 
own  learning  while  recognizing  that  much  of  that  learning 
occurs  through  interactions  with  our  fellow  professionals — 
mentors,  peers  and  subordinates — in  both  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  settings.  If  you  are  a  currently  commissioned  officer 
who  cares  passionately  about  company-level  leadership, 
we  invite  you  to  learn  with  your  fellow  professionals  of 
arms  at  http://CC.army.mil. 
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flllSfl  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

Mobile  Concepts 


Corporate  Structure — Founded:  1956.  President:  Anne  Degre.  Head¬ 
quarters:  480  Bessemer  Road,  Mount  Pleasant,  PA  15666.  Tele¬ 
phone:  724-542-7640.  Web  site:  www.MobileConcepts.com. 

Mobile  Concepts’  trailer  manufacturing  history  began  in  1956. 
Since  then,  the  small,  woman-owned  company’s  expertise  has  grown 
to  include  design  and  manufacturing  capabilities  for  trailers  and  mo¬ 
torized  vehicles  as  well  as  tractor-trailer  outfitting  and  ocean  ship- 
ping-container  modification. 

Employing  approximately  45  staff  members,  Mobile  Concepts 
builds  vehicles  for  agencies  in  government,  military,  firefighting,  law 
enforcement,  utilities,  health  care,  and  private  enterprise,  providing 
mobile  solutions  specifically  designed  for  unique  needs. 

Since  9/11,  a  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  homeland  se¬ 
curity  abroad  and  domestically,  and  Mobile  Concepts  offers  vehicle 
solutions  for  all  levels  of  preparation  and  response. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base 

In  late  2010,  Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.,  took  delivery  of  its 
second  Mobile  Concepts  trailer  to  assist 
first  responders  responsible  for  the 
nearly  3,400-acre  military  base  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.  The  trailer’s  main  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  to  support  incident  com¬ 
mand  on  suspicious  substance  response. 

Named  CBRN  (chemical,  biological, 
radiological  and  nuclear),  the  trailer  will 
enhance  the  base’s  existing  disaster 
preparedness  and  response  programs 
and  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  its 
existing  hazardous  materials  (hazmat), 
cascade-refilling  trailer,  purchased  from 
Mobile  Concepts  in  2009. 

The  base’s  airport,  which  shares  runways  with  Charleston  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport,  facilitates  commercial  and  general  aircraft  operations, 
some  of  which  involve  transporting  dangerous  goods  or  hazardous 
materials.  These  materials  have  the  potential  to  harm  people,  other 
living  organisms,  property  or  the  environment.  The  hazmat  and  CBRN 
trailers  give  the  base  staff  the  mobility  and  equipment  needed  to  re¬ 
spond  to  toxic-substance  situations. 

Not  only  will  the  trailers  respond  to  base  emergencies,  the  vehicles 
will  also  serve  the  general  well-being  of  the  surrounding  areas. 

The  hazmat  trailer  was  engineered  to  house  work  space,  lockable 
storage  and  an  onboard  mobile  cascade  system  for  refilling  air  con¬ 
tainers.  Like  the  hazmat  trailer,  the  CBRN  trailer  contains  work  space 
and  a  rear  ramp  cargo  door. 

Border  Patrol 

Recently,  officials  from  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection  (CBP) 
and  Mobile  Concepts  representatives  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
celebrate  the  signing  of  their  contract  for  the  reconstruction  and  outfit¬ 
ting  of  three  mobile  processing  and  detainment  tractor-trailers. 

The  ceremony  came  days  after  the  chief  of  the  enforcement  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology  division  of  CBP  informed  Mobile  Concepts  that  “the 
quality  of  the  system  was  evidenced  during  a  recent  hands-on  demon¬ 


stration,  when  the  workmanship  and  technical  operability  of  the  entire 
system  were  applauded  by  the  commissioner  of  Customs  and  Border 
Protection  and  other  senior  executives.  Their  level  of  interest  and  their 
positive  response  told  us  that  they,  too,  were  pleased  with  this  important 
investment." 

In  order  to  save  the  government  money  on  this  project,  specifica¬ 
tions  called  for  the  reconfiguring  of  two  confiscated  tractor-trailers, 
which  had  been  seized  for  illegal  trafficking,  into  mobile  processing 
and  detainment  centers. 

“A  project  like  this  was  very  appealing  and,  at  the  same  time,  chal¬ 
lenging,"  said  Mobile  Concepts  president  Anne  Degre.  “Challenging  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  engineer  everyday  solutions  in  order  to  convert  these 
used  semis  into  highly  efficient  and  technology-capable  vehicles.  Ap¬ 
pealing  because  we  appreciate  being  included  in  a  project  that  will  save 
the  government  money  and  make  the  United  States  a  safer  place — all 
while  increasing  cash  flow  for  our  area  and  our  vendors.” 

The  company  purchased  nearly  all  of  its  supplies  for  this  project  from 
U.S.  vendors,  mostly  in  Pennsylvania.  Mobile  Concepts  prefers  to  use  lo¬ 
cal  and  broader  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  vendors  in  order  to  help  boost  the 
state’s  economy. 

VA  Hospital 

In  response  to  the  Department  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Affairs  strategic  initiative  to  assist 
with  preparation  for  national,  regional 
and  local  disasters,  the  James  E.  Van 
Zandt  VA  Medical  Center  in  Altoona,  Pa., 
hired  Mobile  Concepts  to  outfit  a  Sprinter 
van. 

The  emergency  operations  command 
center  team  will  use  the  Sprinter  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  mobile  command  center  in  any  situation  that  may  require 
command  and  control  from  outside  the  medical  center. 

Covering  most  of  Pennsylvania,  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  New  York,  the  Veterans  Integrated  Service  Net¬ 
work  (VISN)  4,  of  which  the  Altoona  VA  is  a  part,  will  also  have  access 
to  the  vehicles  in  emergencies. 

In  addition  to  disaster  response,  the  Sprinter  will  be  used  for  outreach 
events  at  which  new  patients  can  be  recruited  into  the  VA  health-care 
system.  A  matching  flu  shot  trailer  can  be  towed  into  the  14-county  area 
of  rural  Western  Pennsylvania  to  reach  housebound  patients. 

The  Sprinter  has  up  to  a  5,000-pound  towing  capacity.  Mobile  Con¬ 
cepts  offers  a  support  trailer  that  can  be  used  to  tow  additional 
equipment  and  gear  if  needed. 

A  Mobile  Concepts  Sprinter  can  be  outfitted  and  equipped  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  specifications,  with  options  for  space  for  up  to  six  adults,  stor¬ 
age  space,  work  stations,  and  fully  adjustable  and  ergonomically  de¬ 
signed  seats  and  controls.  These  vehicles  offer  the  end  user  quick 
deployment  and  ease  of  movement.  Mobile  Concepts  can  deliver  a 
Sprinter  project  in  a  relatively  short  time  frame,  depending  on  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  project. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.MobileConcepts.com  or  call  1- 
800-783-0213. 
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M915A5  Update 


phe  U.S.  Army's  "line-haul"  family 
L  of  vehicles  is  primarily  used  in 
msportation  and  quartermaster  units 
r  the  rapid  and  efficient  transport  of 
ilk  supplies  from  air-  and  seaports  to 
vision  support  areas  within  the  the¬ 
ir  of  operation. 

"The  line-haul  mission  focuses  on 
aelons  above  brigade,"  according  to 
C  Paul  Shuler,  Product  Manager, 
*avy  Tactical  Vehicles.  "The  vehicles 
1  hauling  5,000-gallon  tankers,  3,500- 
Hon  tankers,  and  the  M871  [22  y2 
l]  semitrailers  that  hold  most  of  the 
Dplies  for  the  logistics  tail." 
rhe  line-haul  family  of  vehicles  in- 
des  line-haul  tractors,  dump  trucks 
i  other  variants.  One  of  the  newest 
mbers  to  join  the  vehicle  family  is 
M915A5. 

There  are  six  different  variants  of 
M915 — the  'basic'  [AO]  through  the 
"  LTC  Shuler  explained.  "The  two 
in  variants  that  we  are  focusing  on 
ht  now  are  the  A3  and  the  A5. 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

Those  are  the  newest  ones.  All  of  the 
variants  have  the  same  line-haul  mis¬ 
sion  but  different  levels  of  capability 
that  have  now  grown  into  the  M915A5. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  ideas  that  have 
been  put  into  the  A5  at  this  point. 

"The  M915A5  tractor,  within  the 
line-haul  vehicle  family,  is  being  issued 
to  units  with  a  fully  integrated  armor 
protection  kit,"  LTC  Shuler  said.  "The 
package  includes  an  'A-kit'  that  is  de¬ 
signed  for  peacetime  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  missions,  but  the  vehicle  can  also 
be  fitted  with  an  additional  armor  pro¬ 
tection  package  'B-kit'  when  needed. 
The  B-kit  armor  can  be  installed  on  the 
vehicle  in  less  than  eight  hours  to  pro¬ 
vide  360-degree  protection  for  the  crew 
in  a  combat  environment.  In  addition 
to  armor  protection,  the  truck  has  in¬ 
creased  power  [Detroit  Diesel  Series  60 
engine,  rated  at  500  horsepower  and 
delivering  1,650  pound-feet  of  torque], 
an  enhanced  axle  and  suspension  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  the  additional  weight  of 


the  armor,  two  fuel  tanks  to  increase 
the  distance  the  vehicle  can  travel  be¬ 
fore  needing  to  refuel,  and  cab  space 
for  the  crew,  their  equipment,  as  well 
as  additional  communications  equip¬ 
ment  integrated  in  the  vehicle. 

'Basically  the  A5  is  the  result  of  a 
2008  government-initiated  engineer¬ 
ing  change  proposal  that  authorized 
[the  manufacturer]  to  change  the  A3 
configuration  to  a  new  state-of-the-art 
design  configuration,  which  was  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  A5,"  he  added. 

In  early  September  2009,  Daimler 
Trucks  North  America  (DTNA)  an¬ 
nounced  its  receipt  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Tank-automotive  and  Armaments  Com¬ 
mand  contract  to  produce  1,780  units 
of  the  new  M915A5  6-by-4  tractors.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  DTNA  announcement, 
the  company  partnered  with  BAE  Sys¬ 
tems'  Security  and  Survivability  busi¬ 
ness  to  develop  and  integrate  the  A- 
kit/B-kit  armor  package  design. 

Asked  about  the  numerical  sequenc- 


The  M915A5  line- 
haul  tractor  truck  is 
the  prime  mover  in 
the  Army's  fleet  of 
semitrailers  and  fuel 
tankers.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  2010,  two  Army 
Reserve  units  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  120 
of  710  vehicles  that 
the  Army  Reserve 
will  be  issued. 
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LTC  Shuler  noted  that  the  process 
would  include  a  "triage"  of  vehicles 
to  identify  the  best  A2s — those  "tha: 
would  require  the  least  amount  oi( 
maintenance  to  get  to  a  10/20  stan. 
dard." 

According  to  Smith,  the  current  con 
tract  expired  in  September  2010,  witK 
production  and  fielding  under  tha 
contract  projected  for  completion  b} 
the  third  quarter  of  FY  2011.  In  addi 
tion,  an  anticipated  "bridge  contract' 
has  been  announced  that  will  address 
the  funds  that  were  in  the  budget  foi; 
fiscal  years  2011-13.  Because  the  pro 
jected  total  for  that  contract  is  only  22i 
vehicles,  approval  was  received  to  dc, 
the  bridge  contract  on  a  sole-source 
basis  to  DTNA.  The  sole-source  natun 
of  the  award  maintains  the  current  lo. 
gistics  tail  and  vehicle  configuration 
Smith  added  that  a  May  2011  aware 
date  is  anticipated  for  that  contract. 

Summarizing  the  message  to  sol 
diers,  LTC  Shuler  concluded,  "The. 
M915  truck-tractor  serves  as  the  work, 
horse  for  moving  the  Army's  fleet  o, 
semitrailers  and  fuel  tankers  essentia 
to  supplying  the  warfighter.  The  lates 
version  of  that  series,  the  M915A5 
brings  additional  capabilities — such  as, 
integrated  crew  protection,  increasec 
engine  horsepower,  enhanced  axle  anc 
suspension,  and  two  60-gallon  fue 
tanks  for  increased  range — to  the  war 
fighters  in  the  field."  ^ 


In  September 
2010 ,  LTC  Paul 
Shuler  (left),  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for 
Heavy  Tactical  Ve¬ 
hicles;  CW02 
Jonathan  Ten 
Brink,  commander 
of  the  180th  Trans¬ 
portation  Com¬ 
pany;  and  CW02 
Michael  Miller, 
commander  of  the 
182nd  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  took 
part  in  the  M915A5 
equipping  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve 
Walker  Center, 
Walker,  Mich. 


ing  of  the  recent  vehicle  models,  Cheryl 
Smith,  assistant  product  manager,  Line 
Haul  Systems,  explained  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  M915A4  was  a  "glider  kit"  con¬ 
version  program  that  involved  remov¬ 
ing  usable  parts,  such  as  engines  and 
rear  axles,  from  the  old  M915s,  rebuild¬ 
ing  them  and  installing  them  on  the 
glider  kits. 

"It  was  a  National  Guard  project," 
she  said.  "But  unfortunately  ...  the 
glider  project,  which  was  produced 
and  fielded  as  early  as  the  M915A3s, 
proved  to  be  too  costly  to  continue  to 
sustain.  The  parts  are  hard  to  get,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  costs  involved  in 
reengineering  those.  Because  the  Army 
is  focusing  on  bringing  the  fleet  to  the 
Army  Acquisition  Objective  (AAO), 
divesting  of  the  older  elements  of  the 
fleet  and  getting  closer  to  the  number 
of  trucks  that  are  supposed  to  be  out  in 
the  fleet,  the  focus  is  on  the  A3  and  the 
A5,  the  two  most  recent  models." 

Identifying  the  current  AAO  target 
as  5,700  vehicles.  Smith  noted,  "We 
just  started  fielding  the  A5s,  so  we  are 
going  through  the  entire  divestiture 
and  realignment  of  the  fleet  as  part  of 
the  modernization  strategy — the  fleet 
divestiture  plan." 

"That  plan  is  being  drafted  by  the 
Army  G-8,"  LTC  Shuler  said.  "There's 
an  execution  order  out  there  that  will 
receive  three-star  level  approval  and 
will  support  the  tactical  wheeled  vehi¬ 


cle  strategy  of  trying  to  bring  these  sys¬ 
tems  into  alignment." 

Meanwhile,  the  first  M915A5s  be¬ 
gan  to  arrive  in  Army  motor 
pools  late  last  year,  with  a  first  unit 
equipped  (FUE)  date  of  September 
2010.  In  what  some  might  see  as  a  de¬ 
parture  from  historical  fielding  pat¬ 
terns,  the  FUE  was  celebrated  by  two 
Army  Reserve  units  in  Michigan — the 
180th  and  182nd  Transportation  Com¬ 
panies  of  the  310th  Expeditionary  Sus¬ 
tainment  Command — with  each  unit 
receiving  60  of  the  new  trucks.  Fiscal 
year  (FY)  2011  activities  focus  on  con¬ 
tinued  fielding  of  the  M915A5s. 

"Basically  the  first  710  production  as¬ 
sets  are  going  to  Army  Reserve  units," 
Smith  said.  "And  then  the  rest  of  the  FY 
2011  activities  will  be  focusing  on  di¬ 
vestiture  and  realignment  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  fleet." 

In  addition  to  the  M915A3s  and 
M915A5s,  current  fleet  planning  pro¬ 
jects  that  a  small  number  of  M915A2s 
will  also  remain  in  Army  inventories 
after  divestiture. 

"What's  been  published  in  the  past 
is  an  anticipated  10  percent  [of  A2s]," 
Smith  said.  "Of  course,  that  number  is 
going  to  fluctuate  depending  on  battle 
losses  of  the  A3  and  usage  of  the  A3. 
...  But  10  percent  is  the  anticipated 
amount  of  A2s  that  could  potentially 
remain  in  the  fleet." 
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Reviews 


Examination  of  a  Military  Triumvirate 


brothers.  Rivals,  Victors:  Eisenhower, 
Patton,  Bradley,  and  the  Partner¬ 
ship  That  Drove  the  Allied  Con¬ 
quest  in  Europe.  Jonathan  W.  Jordan. 
NAL  Caliber.  672  pages;  black-and- 
white  photographs;  index;  $28.95. 

By  COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Historians  will  mark  the  70th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  American  entry 
tto  World  War  II  with  literally  thou- 
mds  of  monographs,  manuscripts 
ad  articles  examining  the  myriad  per- 
analities  of  this  country's  military  he- 
les.  Continuing  the  long  line  of  dual 
ad  triple  biographies  is  Jonathan  W. 
irdan's  Brothers,  Rivals,  Victors:  Eisen- 
mer,  Patton,  Bradley,  and  the  Partner- 
lip  that  Drove  the  Allied  Conquest  in  Eu- 
pe.  Jordan's  narrative  is  a  study  of 
‘var  and  politics  told  through  the  eyes 
i  three  extraordinary  soldiers,  eyes 
lated  with  biases,  strengths,  foibles, 
ad  wisdom  collected  over  a  half  cen- 
iry  of  American  life." 

Readers  of  ARMY  Magazine  need 
a  introduction  to  Generals  Dwight 
■  Eisenhower,  George  S.  Patton  and 
aaar  Bradley.  In  Brothers,  Rivals,  Vic- 
"s,  Jordan  examines  the  interplay 
!iong  three  of  the  most  celebrated 
arriors  in  American  history.  Known 
are  as  a  maritime  historian  of  the 
ite  of  Texas  than  of  World  War  II, 
'dan's  previous  works  include  Lone 
f  Navy:  Texas,  the  Fight  for  the  Gulf  of 
I’xico,  and  the  Shaping  of  the  American 
"st  and  To  the  People  of  Texas  by  Com- 
ndore  Edwin  Ward  Moore,  for  which 
1  dan  served  as  editor. 

The  story  Jordan  tells  is  a  familiar 
2:  the  ancient  struggles  between 
i^ndship  and  duty,  between  ambi- 
in  and  sacrifice."  In  the  process  of 
raveling  the  complex  personalities 
aind  the  caricatures  of  a  smiling  and 
ible  Eisenhower,  the  unassuming 
‘I  s  General"  Bradley  and  "Blood 


and  Guts"  Patton,  Jordan  relies  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  words,  journals  and  writings 
of  this  American  triumvirate,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  their  many  aides,  staf¬ 
fers  and  orderlies.  Such  sources  are  ex¬ 
tremely  subjective,  since  staffers  fre¬ 
quently  serve  as  mere  extensions  of 
their  commanders,  voicing  similar  as- 


HA  landmark  publication  in  the  history  of  tbB  Second 
World  War... Highly  recommendedr—Oouglas  Brinkley 


Brothers 

★  *  * 

Rivals 

Victors 


EISENHOWER.  PATTON.  BRADLEY. 
AND  THE  PARTNERSHIP  THAT 
DROVE  THE  ALLIED  CONQUEST 
IN  EUROPE 


Jonathan  W.  Jordan 

sessments  and  blinded  by  their  loyalty 
to  their  respective  chiefs. 

Jordan's  characterizations  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  famous  generals  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  European  war  may  strike 
some  readers  as  a  bit  peculiar.  Ike  ap¬ 
pears  as  "a  military  Galileo"  who  ad¬ 
vocated  an  enhanced  role  for  armor  on 
the  future  battlefield.  At  the  Battle  of 
El  Guettar,  Patton  is  reduced  to  "the 
highest-ranking  irrelevancy"  on  the 
battlefield.  First  Armored  Division 
commander  Orlando  (Pinky)  Ward's 
face  becomes  "a  Picasso  painting  of 
bruises,  blood,  and  sulfa  powder," 
while  Ike's  chief  of  staff  Walter  Bedell 
(Beetle)  Smith  emerges  as  an  "Ameri¬ 
can  Cerberus"  and  the  "Machiavelli 
from  Indiana."  Strange  descriptions 
indeed. 


Jordan  begins  his  narrative  iia  Brad¬ 
ley  s  headquarters  on  December  19, 
1944,  when  Eisenhower,  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  Allied  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force,  joined  Twelfth  Army  Group 
commander  Bradley  and  Third  Army 
commander  Patton  to  determine  how 
best  to  contain  and  then  destroy  the 
German  onslaught  through  the  Ar¬ 
dennes.  The  subsequent  battle  proved 
to  be  Patton's  finest  hour,  marking  the 
apogee  of  a  friendship  with  Ike  that 
originated  25  years  earlier  at  Camp 
Meade,  Md.,  when  Ike  and  Patton 
were  junior  officers.  It  had  been  a  long 
journey. 

The  triumvirate  of  Eisenhower,  Brad¬ 
ley  and  Patton  followed  divergent 
paths  to  senior  command  in  the  great¬ 
est  war  in  history.  Patton's  star  was 
ascendant  early,  while  Eisenhower 
and  Bradley,  who  had  been  West  Point 
classmates,  felt  left  behind  since  they 
remained  stateside  during  World  War 
I.  During  the  interwar  period,  their  re¬ 
spective  careers  appeared  stagnant 
until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
thrust  them  into  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
GEN  George  C.  Marshall's  orbit.  More 
than  any  other  officer,  Marshall  was 
responsible  for  assembling  the  Ameri¬ 
can  team  that  defeated  Hitler  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Western  Alliance.  Each  attracted 
Marshall's  attention  and  earned  his 
confidence  through  their  superior  per¬ 
formance  of  duty. 

Patton  had  known  Marshall  from 
operations  in  France  in  1918,  and  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  as  com¬ 
manding  officer,  3rd  Cavalry,  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  on  Marshall's  accession  to 
the  Army's  senior  post.  Bradley  had 
made  a  highly  favorable  impression  as 
chief  of  tactics  instruction  during  Mar¬ 
shall's  tenure  as  assistant  comman¬ 
dant  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Marshall  se¬ 
lected  Bradley  to  serve  on  the  Army's 
General  Staff  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
secretariat.  Eisenhower  was  the  last  ar- 
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rival  to  Marshall's  camp.  Arriving  in 
December  1941  to  head  the  War  Plans 
Division,  Ike  brought  his  reputation  as 
a  proven  staff  officer  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  In  addition,  Ike's  strategic 
vision  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  coin¬ 
cided  with  that  of  the  Army's  chief.  By 
mid-1942,  Eisenhower  had  eclipsed,  in 
Marshall's  eyes,  his  Academy  class¬ 
mate  and  the  more  flamboyant  Patton. 

This  jockeying  for  position  is  famil¬ 
iar  history.  Far  more  intriguing  is  the 
manner  in  which  Jordan  views  the 
evolution  of  the  relationships  among 
Ike,  Bradley  and  Patton  under  the 
stress  of  combat.  Jordan  posits  that 
North  Africa  forged  the  partnership 
among  the  trio  of  American  comman¬ 
ders.  Combat  in  North  Africa  also 
produced  a  more  confident  Bradley, 
who  came  to  despise  Patton's  show¬ 
manship  and  Ike's  interference  in 
corps-level  operations.  If  "audacity 
was  [Patton's]  watchword,  realism 
was  [Bradley's]." 

Jordan  makes  a  convincing  argument 
that  the  first  serious  cracks  in  the  part¬ 
nership  occurred  in  Sicily.  As  Bradley 


battled  up  the  mountainous  interior  of 
Sicily,  Patton  chose  the  more  glam¬ 
orous  route,  reaching  Palermo  and 
then  Messina  because  such  a  course  at¬ 
tracted  more  headlines.  So  opines  Jor¬ 
dan,  who  states  that  Ike  and  Bradley 
emerged  as  team  players  while  Patton, 
though  operationally  brilliant,  evolved 
more  as  a  rugged  individualist.  Sicily 
also  demonstrated  that  the  Eisen- 
hower-Patton  friendship  had  its  lim¬ 
its,  but  it  also  witnessed  the  complete 
deterioration  of  the  professional  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Patton  and  Bradley. 

There  appears  little  doubt  that  Jor¬ 
dan's  hero  in  the  campaign  in 
northwest  Europe  is  Bradley.  From  D- 
Day  through  V-E  Day,  Bradley  proves 
the  steady  performer,  enhancing  his 
reputation  in  Eisenhower's  estimation. 
Prone  to  periodic  brilliance  as  an  opera¬ 
tional  commander,  Patton  remains  Ike's 
"problem  child,  but  ...  a  great  fighting 
leader  in  pursuit  and  exploitation."  As 
for  Eisenhower,  Jordan  makes  sure  he 
includes  the  repeated  innuendos  con¬ 
cerning  Kay  Summersby  along  with 
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Bradley's  and  Patton's  allegations  that, 
Ike  was  "more  British  than  the  British" 
in  dealing  with  the  Allied  command 
team.  What  Summersby  has  to  do  with 
Ike's  generalship  remains  a  mystery  to 
this  reviewer. 

Were  the  supreme  commander  alivej 
today,  he  would  be  aghast  at  how; 
modern  historians,  Jordan  included, 
focus  more  on  the  disharmony  within 
the  Allied  and  American  high  com¬ 
mand  than  the  concerted  effort  that 
won  the  European  campaign.  Ike  dedi¬ 
cated  his  postwar  memoir  Crusade  in 
Europe  to  the  Allied  soldier,  sailor  and 
airman  of  World  War  II.  It  is  better  to 
remember  the  Bradley  of  A  Soldier's 
Story  and  the  Patton  of  War  As  1  Knew: 
It  than  rely  on  current  historiography  if 
one  hopes  to  understand  the  American 
contribution  to  ultimate  victory.  In  the 
end,  Jordan  gets  it  right — "at  the  high¬ 
est  level,  Ike,  Brad  and  George  were,  as 
the  Army  had  trained  them  to  be, 
members  of  a  team  whose  value  to  the 
Allied  cause  was  exponentially  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts." 

COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.,  PhD. , 
a  former  professor  of  history  at  the  ZJ.S, 
Military  Academy,  is  a  writer  and  con-\ 
sultant. 

Varied [  Fare 

Wild  Bill  Donovan:  The  Spymastei 
Who  Created  the  OSS  and  Modem 
American  Espionage.  Douglas 
Free  Press.  467  pages;  black-and-whitd 
photographs;  index;  $30. 

Douglas  Waller's  new  book.  Wiki 
Bill  Donovan:  The  Spymaster  Who  Cre  \ 
ated  the  OSS  and  Modern  American  Es 
pionage,  is  a  riveting  biography  of  one 
of  World  War  II's  most  important  anc 
controversial  generals.  Donovan's  life 
was  filled  with  personal  drama  anc 
professional  accomplishments. 

The  son  of  poor  Irish  Catholic  im 
migrants,  he  married  into  Protestanl 
wealth  after  graduating  from  Colum 
bia  Law  School  and  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  a  classmate  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  A  majoi 
in  an  Army  National  Guard  cavalrv 
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unit  by  the  time  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  Donovan  volunteered 
his  services  and  was  given  command 
of  a  battalion  in  the  42nd  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision.  He  trained  his  men  relentlessly 
and  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian. 

He  became  a  legend  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  France  and  a  celebrity  back 
home  because  of  his  exploits.  His 
troopers  called  him  “Wild  Bill,"  and 
the  name  stuck.  Donovan  “professed 
annoyance  with  the  nickname  because 
it  ran  counter  to  the  quiet,  intense  im¬ 
age  he  wanted  to  project,"  but  those 
closest  to  him  knew  that  deep  down 
he  loved  it. 

Donovan  was  a  much-respected, 
charismatic,  “lead  from  the  front" 
commander.  He  would  not  ask  his 
men  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't  do. 
He  received  numerous  awards  for 
bravery  in  combat  during  the  war,  in¬ 
cluding  the  nation's  highest,  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

After  World  War  I,  he  served  as  a 
U.S.  attorney  and  then  made  millions 
as  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  until  President 


*An  tMiMrdiury  portrait  of  an  extraordinary  figure  in  iOth-cetitaty  American  hiatory, 
a  min  beyond  the  power  of  fiction  to  invent.  WM  Bill  Donouen  i»  brilliantly 
M-d  and  beautifully  told,  at  evocative  and  enlightening  M  it  la  entertaining.* 

—  Rkk  Atkinaon.  author  of  -In  Arm *  |)«u«  and  TV  l>my  of  B+lth 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  classmate,  chose  him  to  be  his 
strategic  intelligence  chief.  From  that 
point  on,  Donovan's  life  and  times 
were  interesting  indeed. 

Waller  has  written  an  exciting,  fast- 
paced  biography  of  a  truly  remarkable 


man,  the  President's  personal  spy- 
master. 

Waller  takes  us  inside  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  (OSS)  spy  missions, 
sneaking  behind  enemy  lines  to  con¬ 
duct  sabotage  operations,  breaking 
into  Washington  embassies  to  steal  se¬ 
crets,  and  plotting  the  downfall  of 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Not  all  of  Donovan's  battles  were 
fought  on  foreign  turf — Waller  ex¬ 
poses  revelations  about  secret  plots 
involving  the  Pentagon  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  well. 

William  J.  Donovan — lawyer,  sol¬ 
dier,  diplomat.  Word  War  II  director  of 
the  OSS  and  the  father  of  today's 
CIA — is  one  of  the  20th  century's  most 
extraordinary  Americans. 

Wild  Bill  Donovan  is  a  must-read  for 
the  serious  scholar,  part-time  histo-| 
rian,  or  anyone  looking  for  a  good  spy 
thriller.  It  is  page  after  page  of  bril¬ 
liantly  told  and  well-researched  ac-, 
counts  of  twisted  plots,  made  all  the 
more  intriguing  by  the  fact  that  it  is  all 
true.  Five  stars. 

— CSM  Jimmie  W.  Spencer,  USA  Ret.  i 
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For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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Warriors  Remembered:  Vietnam  Vet¬ 
erans — Welcome  Home.  Albert  J. 
Nahas.  IB J  Book  Publishing.  226  pages; 
color  photographs;  $49.95. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
onal  scarring  in  our  national  psyche 
•garding  the  Vietnam  War  years.  Now 
tore  than  40  years  in  the  past,  with 
jr  nation  focused  on  the  current, 
scade-old  war — a  different  place  and 
different  time — one  finds  little  cog- 
zance  of  this  Southeast  Asia  conflict 
the  1960s  and  '70s.  Earlier  this  year, 
lr  nation  honored  and  interred  with 
-served  dignity  our  last  World  War  I 
■teran.  At  that  time,  I  wondered  what 
ir  nation  will  do  to  remember  us 
etnam  War  veterans  when  we  march 
to  history  along  with  World  War  II 
d  Korean  War  veterans. 

In  America  one  can  find  a  profusion 
Civil  War,  World  War  I  and  World 
ar  II  memorials  in  town  squares, 
rks  and  hallowed  grounds  dedi- 
ted  to  the  warriors  of  those  con- 
:ts.  I  had  not  focused  on  the  Viet- 
m  War  memorials  across  our  nation 
til  the  release  of  Albert  Nahas'  ex- 
lent  book.  Warriors  Remembered,  in 
lich  he  covers  nearly  100  existing 
?tnam  veterans  memorials  located 
all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
nbia.  It  is  a  work  of  scholarly  re- 
rch  that  includes  detailed  monu- 
int  descriptions  and  reflects  Nahas' 
;sion  and  wish  that  his  generation 
warriors — soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
rines  and  members  of  the  Coast 
ard — will  not  be  forgotten, 
he  memorials  in  Warriors  Remem- 
'd  focus  on  the  individual  warrior, 
le  and  female,  as  opposed  to  unit 
Tiorials.  This  focus  on  the  personal 
1  no  doubt  stir  up  emotional  memo- 
of  the  war  for  veterans  and  their 
lilies. 

Warriors  Remembered  organizes  the 
norials  by  geographic  region,  such 
4id-Atlantic,  Gulf  Coast  and  so  on. 
amount  of  research,  time  and  ef- 
that  Nahas  invested,  not  counting 
thousands  of  miles  that  he  trav- 
,  is  evident  in  his  passionate  cov- 
;e  of  each  memorial  in  the  book, 
ch  is  wide  in  scope  and  deep  in 
iil.  Nahas  modestly  admits  his 
wledge  of  more  than  1,000  memo¬ 


rials  in  existence;  unfortunately,  not 
all  that  he  visited  and  researched  were 
selected  for  inclusion,  even  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  In  acknowledgement  of  this, 
Nahas  has  built  an  excellent  Web  site 
that  will  eventually  be  a  live  working 
list  of  all  known  Vietnam  memorials 
nationwide.  The  site,  warriorsremem- 
bered.com,  is  an  excellent  extension  of 
this  book. 

At  first  glance.  Warriors  Remembered 
might  appear  to  be  simply  another  cof¬ 
fee  table  book  written  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran  by  a  Vietnam  veteran.  And 
upon  opening  the  book,  one's  tendency 
will  be  to  scan  the  excellent  pho¬ 
tographs  while  heading  straight  to  the 
section  covering  his  or  her  area  of  the 
country.  Warriors  Remembered  is  not  a 
gazetteer  of  bricks,  bronze  and  statues, 
however — it  is  much  more,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  serious  reading.  Each  memorial 
has  a  story — a  why,  how,  when  and 
where — and  many  of  those  stories  in¬ 
clude  the  back  and  forth  of  local  poli¬ 
tics,  the  generosity  of  volunteers  or 
businesses,  and  the  controversies  that 


Warriors 

Remembered 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  —  WELCOME  HOME 


still  surround  this  war.  These  memori¬ 
als  were  sited,  funded  and  built,  and 
are  now  woven  into  the  fabric  of  their 
communities.  Reading  through  this 
book,  Vietnam  veterans  and  caring 
family  members  will  soon  realize  that 
this  war  has  not  been  forgotten.  What 
most  elevates  Warriors  Remembered 
above  the  average  coffee  table  book  is 
its  introduction,  integral  to  under¬ 
standing  the  power  of  remembrance 
and  overall  message  and  purpose  of 
Nahas'  work. 

A  worthy  read,  free  of  the  bitterness 
often  associated  with  the  treatment  of 
Vietnam  War  veterans.  Warriors  Re¬ 
membered  offers  historical  reflections 
while  proving  that  America  does  care 
about  and  does  remember  its  Vietnam 
veterans.  If  you  have  a  Vietnam  vet¬ 
eran  in  your  family  or  circle  of  friends, 
this  book  makes  a  gift  that  the  recipi¬ 
ent  will  greatly  appreciate. 

— LTG  Theodore  G.  Stroup  Jr.,  USA  Ret. 


Above,  Rensse¬ 
laer  County,  N.  Y., 
honors  Vietnam 
veterans  with  this 
memorial.  Left,  a 
Houston,  Texas, 
memorial  depicts 
an  American  and 
a  South  Viet¬ 
namese  soldier. 
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Historically  Speaking 


Downsizing  and  Deja  Vu 

Many  of  us  heard  or  read  with  great  By  BG  John  S.  Brown  have  happened,  and  certainly  would  not 

interest  the  February  speech  that  U.S.  Army  retired  have  developed  as  it  did,  had  the  Ger- 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  mans  and  Japanese  regarded  our  inter- 

gave  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (April  ARMY).  It  was  di-  war  Army  as  a  credible  threat.  Similarly,  the  North  Korean 

rect,  thoughtful  and  broadly  envisioned,  a  worthy  addition  attack  in  1950  was  predicated  on  a  perception  of  American 

to  the  body  of  knowledge  our  incoming  Army  leadership  unpreparedness,  although  the  "skeletal"  U.S.  Army  of  1950  I 

should  absorb.  Unfortunately,  when  refracted  through  the  was  considerably  larger  than  the  one  we  have  today,  de¬ 
prism  of  the  New  York  Times  and  other  publications,  it  was  spite  the  nation  then  having  a  population  less  than  half  as 
narrowed  markedly  to  fit  in  with  a  sentiment  for  downsiz-  large.  After  the  Korean  War,  we  unrealistically  gutted 
ing  the  Army  and  its  budget.  In  context.  Secretary  Gates'  ground  forces  in  favor  of  a  short-lived  nuclear-centric 
cautionary  remarks  concerning  major  operations  in  Asia,  the  "New  Look"  that  proved  costly  to  redesign.  Downsizing  af- 
Middle  East  and  Africa  were  not  intended  to  abrogate  long-  ter  the  Vietnam  War  left  us  with  the  aptly  named  "hollow 
standing  commitments  to  South  Korea,  Japan,  Thailand,  Army"  before  this  was  reversed  by  the  equally  aptly  named 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  Morocco  and  others.  They  "post- Vietnam  renaissance." 

were  also  not  intended  to  denigrate  the  achievements  of  Many  advocates  of  Army  downsizing  happily  assert  that 
millions  of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  who  fought  airpower  and  sea  power  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  na- 
62  officially  recognized  campaigns  in  the  region  between  tion's  interests.  If  there  is  ground  fighting  to  be  done,  let  al- 
1898  and  2001— not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  thousands  lies  do  it.  This  refrain,  too,  has  been  popular  before.  No  na- 
more  who  have  fought  in  Afghanistan  or  Iraq  since.  We  are  tion  responsive  to  an  electorate  will  willingly  accept  such  a 
drawn  into  wars  to  defend  our  national  interests,  and  our  lopsided  arrangement,  committing  the  lives  of  its  young 
interests  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  vast.  Time  and  again,  we  men  to  battle  for  a  common  cause  while  we  withhold  our 
have  put  "boots  on  the  ground"  on  those  continents.  own.  NATO,  for  example,  is  predicated  on  the  notion  of: 

Cherry-picking  from  Secretary  Gates'  speech  and  much  shared  burdens  and  shared  risks.  Its  original  authors  were 

else,  advocates  of  Army  downsizing  are  echoing  the  oft-  determined  to  keep  American  ground  troops  in  Europe  as 
heard  refrain  of  "never  again"  and  encouraging  us  to  re-  the  only  reliable  indicator  of  American  resolve.  Once  Ameri- 
peat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  After  the  American  Revolu-  can  soldiers  are  out  of  theater,  support  of  other  types  can  dis- 1- 
tion,  we  reduced  our  Regular  Army  to  80  soldiers  and  appear  in  a  fit  of  political  whimsy,  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
much  regretted  it  within  a  few  years'  time.  After  the  Civil  discovered  in  1975.  The  pacification  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegov- 
War,  the  disappearance  of  the  U.S.  Army  from  the  South  ina,  reversal  of  genocide  in  Kosovo  and  liberation  of  Kuwait 
virtually  guaranteed  black  Americans  would  not  achieve  would  not  have  occurred  had  American  boots  not  been 
civil  rights  until  the  1960s,  if  then.  World  War  II  might  not  among  those  committed  to  the  ground.  Conversely,  the  ab-1 

sence  of  an  American  ground  presence! 
can  greatly  embolden  an  adversary.  I 
Troops  of  the  31st  Infantry  Regiment  have  already  mentioned  Korea  and 
land  at  Incheon  Harbor,  Korea,  Vietnam.  Contemptuous  of  American. 

aboard  landing  ship,  tanks  ( LSTs )  willingness  to  risk  casualties,  Saddam 

on  September  18,  1950.  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait,  and  Slobo- 

dan  Milosevic  pursued  his  ambitions  in 
Kosovo  even  more  recklessly  once  the 
NATO  "ground  option"  was  publicly 
"off  the  table." 

Downsizing  applies  to  budgets  as  : 
well  as  to  manpower.  This  forces  hard 
choices  with  respect  to  the  future,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  face  of  continuing  oper¬ 
ational  demands.  The  actions  of  Britain 
and  France  between  the  World  Wars 
offer  examples  of  the  risk.  As  victors, 
they  had  expanded  overseas  holdings 
and  empires  to  police.  This  kept  their 
residual  armies  busy  and  rapidly 
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John  S.  Brown ,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
e  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
98  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
moi,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
don,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
diversity.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
ansformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 


Soldiers  watch  as  an  Ml  Abrams  tank 
from  the  1st  Armored  Division  crosses  the 
U.S.  Army  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Sava 
River  from  Zupania,  Croatia,  into  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  December  1995. 


precision-guided  munitions,  advanced 
sensors,  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  ex¬ 
peditionary  capabilities  and  brigade- 
based  organization  all  matter.  We  won 
the  conventional  battle  of  2003  even 
more  convincingly  than  that  of  1991. 
When  occupation  erupted  into  insur¬ 
gency,  we  "kept  the  lid  on"  in  two  vast 
countries  with  but  a  fraction  of  the 
force  structure  conventional  wisdom 
calls  for  in  nations  of  their  size.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  found  a  lot  to  complain 
about  with  respect  to  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq,  but  few  complain  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  soldiers. 

If  we  stand  now  about  where  we  stood  in  1989,  we 
would  be  wise  to  take  that  earlier  experience  into  account. 

Charles  Kirkpatrick's  "Ruck  It  Up!"  provides  a  thoughtful 
account  of  evolution  from  a  forward-deployed  to  an  expe¬ 
ditionary  posture  in  Europe,  a  metaphor  for  developments 
elsewhere.  The  first  chapter  of  On  Point  by  Greg  Fontenot, 
E.J.  Degen  and  David  Tohn  is  a  useful  overview  of  the 
transformative  period.  Studies  of  the  modern  Louisiana 
maneuvers,  the  Stryker  brigade  combat  team,  modularity, 
Kurdistan,  Somalia,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and 
much  else  besides  are  available  through  the  Army  Histori¬ 
cal  Program.  For  some  time,  the  Center  of  Military  History 
has  been  shepherding  an  overarching  study  of  the  entire 
period,  soon  to  be  published  as  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of 
Army  Transformation  1989-2005.  This  is  built  from  insights 
thoughtfully  provided  by  five  Chiefs  of  Staff,  scores  of  se¬ 
nior  leaders,  and  even  more  soldiers  and  citizens  of  lesser 
rank.  The  period  merits  study.  If  we  have  done  well  at  least 
once,  we  can  do  even  better  next  time.  -4r 


lined  away  whatever  money  came  their  way.  They  gave 
le  practical  attention  to  the  emerging  future  of  war. 
nee  invested  much  of  its  remaining  discretionary  defense 
iget  in  the  Maginot  Line  to  better  refight  World  War  I, 
1  the  British  army  was  proscribed  by  the  so-called  "10- 
r  rule"  from  even  thinking  about  peer  opponents  during 
t  period.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  few  dis- 
:tions  from  the  technologically  advancing  warfare  they 
isioned  for  their  future.  When  Hitler  unleashed  the 
ding,  they  were  conceptually  ready  to  make  the  leap  to 
:krieg.  For  much  of  its  history,  the  U.S.  Army  has  been  too 
titute  either  to  adequately  police  an  empire  or  to  experi- 
it  with  future  technologies. 

ar  all  our  admonitions,  downsizing  is  in  our  future.  One 
needs  no  particular  prescience  to  see  the  writing  on  the 
1.  Historically,  this  has  almost  always  implied  a  collapse 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and  an  abandonment  of 
aaring  for  the  future  in  favor  of  serving  in  the  present, 
rteningly,  at  least  once  it  did  not.  When  the  Berlin  Wall 
e  down  and  the  Cold  War  evaporated,  the  hasty  search 
a  peace  dividend  ravaged  Army  budgets  and  force 
cture  alike.  Five  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  succession  nev¬ 
eless  preserved  the  U.S.  Army's  qualitative  edge  over 
>otential  opponents  and  accelerated  it  into  the  Informa- 
Age.  Anyone  who  equates  the  capabilities  of  1989  with 
rapabilities  of  today  has  not  been  paying  attention.  Digi- 
ion,  networking,  space-based  technologies,  ubiquitous 
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U.S.  Army  Africa/Rick  Scavetta 


More  than  2,800  headstones  at  the 
North  Africa  American  Cemetery  and 
Memorial  near  Carthage,  Tunisia,  mark 
the  resting  places  of  servicemembers 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for 
freedom  during  the  North  Africa 
v Campaign  in  World  War  II. 
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‘Mission  Command’ 

■  COL  Gregory  Fontenot,  U.S.  Army 
retired,  has  presented  in  his  closely  rea¬ 
soned  and  convincing  article  "Mission 
Command:  An  Old  Idea  for  the  21st 
Century"  (March)  the  history  of  decen¬ 
tralization  as  the  Army's  preferred 
command  philosophy  and  its  defining 
influence  in  mission  command.  He 
cites  its  prescriptive  direction  predating 
our  entry  into  World  War  II  and  sug¬ 
gests  its  preeminence  in  combat  opera¬ 
tions  since.  Unfortunately,  the  Army's 
practice  of  the  elements  of  decentral¬ 
ized  control — initiative,  empowerment, 
trust — has  been  intermittent,  at  best. 

Though  practiced  by  our  tactical 
commanders  in  combat  with  the  en¬ 
emy,  it  was  absent  from  most  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Great  War  and  from  the 
postwar  occupation,  where  the  duties 
of  military  government,  population 
control,  police  and  security  required 
firm  priorities,  rules  and  centralized 
direction.  With  the  added,  increasing 
confrontation  in  connection  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  the  need  for  enhanced 
combat  training  was  added  to  the  al¬ 
ready  full  occupation  plate. 

How  deeply  embedded  was  the 
centralized  control  mind-set?  LTG  An¬ 
thony  C.  McAuliffe,  commander  of 
Seventh  Army  in  the  mid-1950s,  sent  a 
letter  to  his  subordinate  commanders 
describing  "a  pronounced  and  unde¬ 
sirable  tendency  towards  ever  greater 
centralization."  Noting  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  young  captains  to  take 
command  of  a  companv  or  battery,  he 
directed  a  number  of  fixes  involving 
proper  delegation,  trust  and  de-em¬ 
phasis  of  statistical  reports,  caution¬ 
ing,  "We  must  not  preach  decentral¬ 
ization  and  at  the  same  time  punish 
the  commander  for  practicing  it." 

A  few  years  later,  recognizing  that 
LTG  McAuliffe's  efforts  had  not  taken 
root,  LTG  Garrison  H.  Davidson,  a 
later  commander  of  Seventh  Army, 
wrote  in  the  December  1961  Army  In¬ 
formation  Digest:  "The  process  of  cen¬ 
tralization  started  during  World  War  II 
with  mobilization.  The  training  of  a 


widespread,  rapidly  expanding  citizen 
army  required  a  centralized,  tightly 
controlled  organization  in  order  to 
get  the  job  done  [on]  time."  In  his  judg¬ 
ment,  these  emergency  measures  have 
never  been  relaxed  nor  adjusted  to  dif¬ 
fering  postwar  conditions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  process  of  centralization  has 
grown  alarmingly  since  World  War  n." 
Again,  fixes  were  directed,  but  didn't 
last. 

Since  then,  including  during  the 
Korean  War,  the  conflicts  in  Panama, 
Kosovo  and  Vietnam,  and  our  more 
recent  wars  in  the  Middle  East,  cen¬ 
tralized  and  decentralized  proponents 
have  disagreed  about  which  methods 
predominated  when,  and  at  what  lev¬ 
els.  It  seems  apparent,  however,  that  a 
fairly  consistent  thread  through  all 
our  wars  has  been  decentralized  bat¬ 
tlefield  initiative  at  the  edge,  with  cen¬ 
tralized  control  more  apparent  at 
higher  decision  levels.  Complicating 
most  academic  leadership  discussions 
is  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  focus  on 
warfighting  when,  in  fact,  many  of 
our  soldiers  spend  more  time  in  non- 
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combat  positions:  teacher,  student, 
trainee,  staff  officer,  researcher  and 
other  necessary  support  roles  in  the 
institutional  Army.  Furthermore,  the 
success  of  most  of  these  jobs  depends 
on  strong  individual  performance  and 
detailed  planning,  and  too  often  com¬ 
manders  resort  to  centralized  direc¬ 
tion.  When  faced  with  budget  and  re¬ 
source  problems  and  deadlines,  it  is 
difficult — but  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant — to  provide  a  healthy  leadership 
environment  that  enables  subordi¬ 
nates  to  exercise  their  initiative  with 
as  much  freedom  as  possible  and  to 
make  their  inevitable  mistakes  with¬ 
out  fear. 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  conun¬ 
drum  posed  by  COL  Fontenot  in  his 
challenging  article,  the  Army  has 
touted  the  value  of  increased  battle¬ 
field  information,  knowledge  and 
control  enabled  by  technology  at  all 
levels.  These  increased  capabilities 
permit  commanders  to  see  the  battle¬ 
field  in  increasingly  accurate  and 
timely  detail.  The  same  technologies, 
however,  enable  the  media,  policy¬ 
makers,  the  folks  at  home,  and  even 
the  enemy  to  have  increased,  timely 
information  and  thereby  make  critical 
judgments.  "Every  tactical  decision 
for  which  there  is  a  bill  to  pay"  will,  as 
COL  Fontenot  predicted,  be  subject  to 
analysis  and  to  litigation.  Senior  com¬ 
manders  possessing  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  used  by  their  subordinates  for 
tactical  decisions  and  actions  will  in¬ 
evitably,  by  not  intervening,  share  the 
risk.  How,  then,  will  it  be  possible  for 
a  commander  to  permit  a  subordinate 
to  make  a  tactical  blunder?  Where  is 
the  learning  that  GEN  Martin  E. 
Dempsey  is  seeking  if  mistakes  are 
not  allowed?  The  unknowable  factor, 
of  course,  that  will  always  be  there  re¬ 
gardless  of  technology  is  the  "fog  of 
war" — the  factor  that  has  always 
made  decentralized  control  at  the 
edge  essential  for  success  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield. 

The  success  of  GEN  Dempsey's  vi¬ 
sion  for  implementing  mission  com¬ 
mand  hangs  on  several  central  issues, 
all  of  which  are  directly  involved  in 
making  institutional  Army-wide  the 
policies,  procedures  and  climate  that 
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foster  the  growth  of  trust,  empower¬ 
ment  and  collaboration  between  ju¬ 
nior  and  senior  leaders.  First  and  fore¬ 
most  is  the  need  to  attack  head-on 
the  antiquated  personnel-management 
policies  and  procedures  that  are  dri¬ 
ving  out  young  officers  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  leading  through  innovation, 
empowering  their  subordinates,  men¬ 
toring,  and  training  their  own  replace¬ 
ments.  Pay  is  not  the  problem.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  studies  and  polls  point  to  the 
archaic  personnel-management  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  vertical  evaluation  re¬ 
ports;  central  command,  promotion 
and  key  position  assignment  selec¬ 
tion;  and  time-in-grade  and  up-or-out 
policies. 

Our  boards  are  made  up  of  officers 
who  are  carefully  chosen,  experienced 
and  conscientiously  motivated  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  mission.  They  do  not  con¬ 
sciously  select  people  in  their  own  im¬ 
age,  as  some  critics  have  charged. 
They  are,  however,  limited  by  their 
own  experience  and  by  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  evaluation  system  that 
provides  the  files  they  must  evaluate. 
I  served  on  the  first  colonel  command 
selection  board.  Our  charter  from  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel  was 
to  select  the  officers  whose  records  re¬ 
vealed  the  background  and  motiva¬ 
tion  to  be  the  most  successful  com¬ 
manders.  It  was  obvious  to  us  even  at 
that  early  period  (1972)  that  "ticket 
punching"  was  more  deeply  rooted 


than  we  had  anticipated  and  that  t; 
goal  of  too  many  talented  officers  vvj 
to  collect  ratings  on  as  many  hig- 
profile  jobs  as  possible.  Those  whc? 
files  were  in  the  top  half  or  so — whc 3 
records  made  them  strong  cam- 
dates — were  virtually  indistinguis- 
able. 

No  officer  evaluation  report  fon 
has  yet  been  devised  that  successfu  / 
resists  inflation  and  identifies  the  tr? 
leadership  qualities  that  mission  co - 
mand  will  require.  A  new  form  is  - 
portedly  in  the  mill.  Some  form  f 
peer /subordinate  input  or  some  tet- 
nological  assistance  that  helps  rru- 
sure  success  in  the  objective  indicate 
of  unit  capability  and  command  d 
mate,  or  both,  must  be  added  to  ti; 
changes  currently  being  consider! 
by  our  personnel  experts.  The  Am 
has  flirted  with  various  "360-degrc 
systems  for  years,  but  even  proviso 
of  the  results  of  such  input  to  ti 
rated  officer  as  a  means  of  self-i- 
provement  has  failed  to  gain  tractiii 
to  date. 

Another  specific  area  that  nee; 
careful  study  involves  the  way  offw 
careers  are  managed.  From  what  I 
read,  I  conclude  that  officers  are 
creasingly  expected  to  get  deeply 
volved  in  their  successive  assignmerj 
When  the  broadening  goals  being  1 
templated  by  Training  and  Doc 
Command  involving  professional 
tary  education,  advanced  civilian  ed 
cation,  broadening  experiences  outs 
the  Army,  joint  or  comparable  ser  ( 
two-year  key  and  developmental  'f 
signments,  and  identified  gates  pr r 
to  battalion  and  brigade  command  <! 
added  together — with  no  conside- 
tion  of  time  lost  through  travel  al 
leave — ticket  punching  will  become 


virtual  necessity,  with  its  baggage!! 
competition,  cronyism  and  self-interl 
ahead  of  Army/unit  interest.  Tj 
years  will  be  the  maximum  time  p- 
mitted  in  any  job,  and  most  assi^ 
ments  will  probably  be  shorter. 

Finally,  the  Army  intellectual 
munity  should  revisit  centralized 
sus  decentralized  control.  Both  are 
quired  in  their  time  and  place,  but  b<> 
have  inherent  problems,  some  of  wh' 
I  have  mentioned  here  and  were  c* 
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a  world  leader  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  armor  and  survivability  solutions  for 
emerging  threats  in  the  most  asymmetric  battlefields. 


russed  in  COL  Fontenot's  article.  Ser- 
/ice  on  the  Army  staff  is  perhaps  the 
juintessential  example  of  where  the  is- 
;ues  should  be  studied.  The  young  ac- 
ion  officer  is  always  under  pressures 
>f  overload,  frequent  guidance,  dead- 
ines  and  coordination  requirements  for 
ompleted  staff  work.  He  is  sometimes 
equired  to  develop  support  for  an 
ction  he  considers  wrong,  even  having 
fated  his  concerns  (if  he  is  lucky 
nough  to  have  a  boss  who  listens), 
ontrol  tends  to  be  centralized  in  the 
ands  of  section  and  division  chiefs 
ipported  by  long-serving  civilian  pro- 
■ssionals  who  have  seen  everything 
-fore.  There  is  no  time  to  build  an  ae¬ 
on  from  concept  forward.  There  are 
ily  deadlines  and  long  hours.  How  to 
eet  the  deadlines  while  maintaining 
•i  environment  that  supports  initia- 
/e,  trust  and  honest  opinion  is  the 
ux  of  the  senior  staff  officer's  prob- 
n,  for  this  is  an  environment,  not  un- 
:e  combat,  in  which  mistakes  have 
lacceptable  consequences. 

I  fully  support  the  Army's  year¬ 


long  study  of  itself  as  a  profession  and 
GEN  Dempsey's  implementation  of 
his  vision  to  make  mission  command 
institutional  in  the  Army's  operational 
forces.  I'm  sure  there  is  a  lot  of  interest 
among  our  young,  combat-experi¬ 
enced  captains  and  majors  who,  of 
necessity,  have  borne  huge  decision¬ 
making  and  operational  responsibili¬ 
ties  during  repeated  deployments  to 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  they  are  ex¬ 
changing  valuable  insights  via  the  In¬ 


ternet  (as  seen  in  ARMY's  "Company- 
Command"  series).  They  are  looking 
for  decentralization  to  be  the  norm  in 
every  possible  environment:  opera¬ 
tions,  training  and  staff.  If  the  Army 
hopes  to  retain  these  young  battle-de¬ 
veloped  professionals,  its  senior  lead¬ 
ers  will  have  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  its  personnel  policies  more 
quickly  than  they  have  at  any  time  in 
the  past. 

MG  John  C.  Faith,  USA  Ret. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Washington  Report 


The  President  Reports  the  Death  of  Osama  bin  Ladei 


Late  in  the  evening  on  May  1,  when  President  Obama 
announced  that  the  United  States  "conducted  an  operation 
that  killed  Osama  bin  Laden,  the  leader  of  al  Qaeda  and  a 
terrorist  who  is  responsible  for  the  murder  of  thousands  of 
innocent  men,  women  and  children,"  the  achievement  of 
the  U.S.  armed  services  as  well  as  thousands  of  dedicated 
American  civilians  became  tangible  to  the  American  public 
and  to  people  around  the  world. 

In  a  raid  lasting  about  40  minutes,  forces  from  Joint  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command  (JSOC)  ended  the  nearly  decade- 
long  hunt  and  rewarded  the  tenacity  of  America's  military 
and  intelligence  with  victory  after  a  dogged  piece-by-piece 
accumulation  of  clues  and  data  that  resulted  in  actionable 
intelligence.  Bin  Laden,  for  at  least  the  last  couple  of  years, 
had  been  ensconced  in  a  compound  situated  near  a  Pak¬ 
istani  military  academy  in  the  town  of  Abbottabad  in  north¬ 
west  Pakistan. 

The  al  Qaeda  leader  behind  the  9/11  attacks  died  from 
two  shots,  with  at  least  one  of  them  through  his  head  from  a 
U.S.  Navy  SEAL  team.  According  to  officials,  the  team  of 
SEALs  landed  at  1:00  a.m.,  Pakistan  time,  fanning  out  to 
clear  the  compound  and  engaging  in  a  firefight  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  eventually  killing  (besides  bin  Laden)  at  least  four 
others  including  one  of  bin  Laden's  sons  and  at  least  one 
other  man  who  had  served  as  a  courier,  according  to  reports. 

Months  of  preparation  and  rehearsals  had  gone  into  the 
operation.  Reportedly,  it  launched  from  Bagram  Air  Base 
in  Afghanistan,  a  primary  U.S.  and  NATO  base.  The  task 
force  crossed  the  mountains  along  the  Afghanistan-Pak- 
istan  border  with  the  primary  entry  team  flying  in  two 
JSOC  enhanced  special  operations  Black  Hawk  helicopters 
with  two  special  operations  Chinook  helicopters  flying  as 
support  and  reserve  aircraft. 

The  U.S.  team  suffered  no  casualties 
during  the  operation.  Along  with  tak¬ 
ing  down  bin  Laden,  the  operation  con¬ 
fiscated  computers,  hard  drives,  flash 
drives  and  papers  that  could  prove  to 
be  an  intelligence  trove. 

In  his  address  to  the  nation  shortly 
before  midnight,  the  President  saluted 
"the  tireless  and  heroic  work  of  our 
military  and  our  counterterrorism 
professionals,"  and  praised  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  accomplishments.  "We've 


disrupted  terrorist  attacks  and  strengthened  our  homelam 
defense.  In  Afghanistan,  we  removed  the  Taliban  gove: 
ment,  which  had  given  bin  Laden  and  al  Qaeda  safe  hav 
and  support.  And  around  the  globe,  we  worked  with  o 
friends  and  allies  to  capture  or  kill  scores  of  al  Qaeda  terra 
ists,  including  several  who  were  a  part  of  the  9/11  plot. 

"Yet  Osama  bin  Laden  avoided  capture  and  escape 
across  the  Afghan  border  into  Pakistan.  Meanwhile,  £ 
Qaeda  continued  to  operate  from  along  that  border  an 
operate  through  its  affiliates  across  the  world." 

President  Obama  continued,  "Then,  last  August,  afte 
years  of  painstaking  work  by  our  intelligence  community, 
was  briefed  on  a  possible  lead  to  bin  Laden.  It  was  far  froi 
certain,  and  it  took  many  months  to  run  this  thread  t 
ground.  I  met  repeatedly  with  my  national  security  team  a 
we  developed  more  information  about  the  possibility  the  ' 
we  had  located  bin  Laden  hiding  within  a  compound  deed 
inside  of  Pakistan.  And  finally,  last  week,  I  determined  tha 
we  had  enough  intelligence  to  take  action,  and  authorized  a| 
operation  to  get  Osama  bin  Laden  and  bring  him  to  justice.' 

The  President's  address  invoked  the  spirit  of  unity  th, 
Americans — indeed,  much  of  the  world — experience 


nearly  10  years  ago.  "On  September  11,  2001,"  he  said,  "i 
our  time  of  grief,  the  American  people  came  together.  We  o 
fered  our  neighbors  a  hand,  and  we  offered  the  wounde 
our  blood.  We  reaffirmed  our  ties  to  each  other,  and  our  loV 
of  community  and  country.  On  that  day,  no  matter  whei 
we  came  from,  what  God  we  prayed  to,  or  what  race  or  etl 
nicity  we  were,  we  were  united  as  one  American  family. 

"We  were  also  united  in  our  resolve  to  protect  our  natid 
and  to  bring  those  who  committed  this  vicious  attack  to  juiji 
tice.  We  quickly  learned  that  the  9/11  attacks  were  carriei 
out  by  al  Qaeda — an  organization  headed  by  Osama  bi* 


President  Obama  delivers  remarks  to 
troops  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  following  the 
operation  that  killed  al  Qaeda  leader 
Osama  bln  Laden  in  May.  Vice  President 
Joe  Biden  stands  at  left. 
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and  load  efficiency.  Cross-stacking  builds 
incredibly  tight  loads  that  can  save  time 
while  strapping  and  netting. 


Laden — which  had  openly  declared  war  on  the  United 
States  and  was  committed  to  killing  innocents  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  around  the  globe.  And  so  we  went  to  war  against  al 
Qaeda  to  protect  our  citizens,  our  friends  and  our  allies." 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  "the  American  people 
did  not  choose  this  fight.  It  came  to  our  shores  and  started 
with  the  senseless  slaughter  of  our  citizens.  After  nearly  10 
years  of  service,  struggle  and  sacrifice,  we  know  well  the 
costs  of  war.  These  efforts  weigh  on  me  every  time  I,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  have  to  sign  a  letter  to  a  family  that 
has  lost  a  loved  one  or  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  servicemem- 
ber  who's  been  gravely  wounded. 

"So  Americans  understand  the  costs  of  war.  Yet,  as  a 
country,  we  will  never  tolerate  our  security  being  threat¬ 
ened,  nor  stand  idly  by  when  our  people  have  been  killed. 
We  will  be  relentless  in  defense  of  our  citizens  and  our 
friends  and  allies.  We  will  be  true  to  the  values  that  make 
us  who  we  are.  And  on  nights  like  this  one,  we  can  say  to 
those  families  who  have  lost  loved  ones  to  al  Qaeda's  ter¬ 
ror:  Justice  has  been  done." 

"The  cause  of  securing  our  country  is  not  complete," 
President  Obama  said.  "But  tonight,  we  are  once  again  re¬ 
minded  that  America  can  do  whatever  we  set  our  mind  to. 
That  is  the  story  of  our  history,  whether  it's  the  pursuit  of 
prosperity  for  our  people,  or  the  struggle  for  equality  for 
all  our  citizens,  our  commitment  to  stand  up  for  our  values 
abroad,  and  our  sacrifices  to  make  the  world  a  safer  place." 

FY  201 1  Defense  Funding.  In  mid- April,  Congress  passed, 
and  President  Obama  signed  into  law,  HR  1473,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  Full- Year  Continuing  Appropriations 
Act,  2011,  which  funds  the  federal  government  through  the 
fiscal  year  (FY)  ending  September  30,  2011.  The  act,  which 
calls  for  $38  billion  in  spending  cuts,  allots  DoD  a  base  bud¬ 
get  of  $513  billion,  $18.1  billion  less  than  requested  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama  but  $5  billion  more  than  allotted  in  FY  2010.  The 
legislation  also  contains  $157.8  billion  for  overseas  contin¬ 
gency  operations,  the  amount  requested  by  the  President. 

The  appropriations  act  funds  active  duty  end  strength  of 
1,432,400;  reserve  component  end  strength  of  846,200;  and  a 
1.4  percent  pay  raise  for  military  personnel.  It  provides 
$32.8  billion  for  the  Defense  Health  Program;  an  additional 
$250  million  for  peer-reviewed  breast,  prostate  and  ovarian 
cancer  research  programs;  and  $100  million  for  peer-re- 
viewed  psychological  health  and  traumatic  brain  injury 
programs.  The  legislation  adds  $850  million  for  reserve 
contingent  equipment;  provides  funding  to  replace  heli¬ 
copters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  lost  in  battle;  and  provides 
$2.5  billion  for  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance 
programs  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  identi¬ 
fied  as  high  priority  for  overseas  troops. 

The  act  includes  $3.4  billion  for  mine  resistant  ambush 
protected  all-terrain  vehicles  and  adds  funds  to  test  and  pro¬ 
cure  the  Stryker  Double-V  Hull.  In  addition,  it  includes 
$11.6  billion  for  the  Afghanistan  Security  Forces  Fund,  $1.5 
billion  for  the  Iraq  Security  Forces  Fund,  $500  million  for  the 
Commander's  Emergency  Response  Program,  $400  million 


for  the  new  Afghanistan  Infrastructure  Fund  and  $800  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Pakistan  Counterinsurgency  Fund. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  released  a 
summary  of  the  act  that  notes  specific  cuts  to  defense  pro¬ 
grams.  The  reductions  include  $473  million  from  the  Arm> 
manned  ground  vehicle  program  as  a  result  of  a  pricing 
adjustment,  $672  million  from  the  Joint  Improvised  Explo¬ 
sive  Device  Defeat  Organization  based  on  revised  require 
ments  and  $457  million  saved  with  the  termination  of  tht 
non-line-of-sight  cannon  program. 

National  Security  Team.  President  Obama  in  late  April  am 
nounced  that  he  will  nominate  the  director  of  the  CIA,  Leor 
E.  Panetta,  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to  succeed  Robert  Mi 
Gates,  who  is  retiring  June  30.  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus,  com 
mander  of  NATO's  International  Security  Assistance  Foret 
and  U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan,  will  be  nominated  to  succeec 
Panetta  as  director  of  the  CIA.  GEN  Petraeus  would  retin 
from  the  Army  after  more  than  35  years.  Marine  Corps  Lt 
Gen.  John  Allen,  deputy  commander  of  U.S.  Central  Com 
mand  since  July  2008,  is  slated  to  follow  GEN  Petraeus  a; 
the  top  commander  in  Afghanistan.  Longtime  diploma 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Iraq  and  Pakistan  Ryan  Crocke 
will  be  nominated  as  ambassador  to  Afghanistan.  Crocke, 
has  been  dean  and  executive  professor  at  the  Bush  Schoo 
of  Government  and  Public  Service  at  Texas  A&M  Univer 
sity  in  College  Station,  Texas,  since  January  2010.  He  wil 
succeed  LTG  Karl  Eikenberry,  U.S.  Army  retired,  who  ha:, 
held  the  post  for  two  years.  The  nominations  are  subject  ti 
Senate  confirmation.  I 

Korea  Vets  Awarded  MOH.  Almost  60  years  after  the; 
gave  their  lives  for  their  fellow  soldiers,  two  Korean  Wai 
veterans — PFC  Anthony  T.  Kaho'ohanohano  and  PF( 
Henry  Svehla — were  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  o 
Honor,  the  nation's  highest  award  for  valor  in  combat,  at  i1 
White  House  ceremony  in  early  May. 

PFC  Kaho'ohanohano,  Company  H,  17th  Infantry  Regi 
ment,  7th  Infantry  Division,  was  in  charge  of  a  machine 
gun  squad  near  Chopra-ri,  Korea,  on  September  1,  1951 
Faced  with  an  overwhelming  number  of  enemy  forces, 
friendly  troops  were  forced  to  fall  back,  and  PFC  Kaho'o 
hanohano  ordered  his  machine-gun  squad  to  take  up  mor 
defensible  positions  and  cover  their  withdrawal.  PFC  Ka 
ho'ohanohano  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  during  tht 
enemy  assault,  but  he  gathered  up  grenades  and  ammuni 
tion,  returned  to  the  squad's  original  position,  and  fired  di 
rectly  into  the  ranks  of  the  oncoming  enemy.  When  his  am 
munition  ran  out,  he  fought  hand  to  hand  until  he  wa 
killed.  PFC  Kaho'ohanohano's  heroic  stand  so  inspired  hi 
fellow  soldiers  that  they  launched  a  counterattack  tha 
routed  the  enemy.  Upon  reaching  his  emplacement,  read 
PFC  Kaho'ohanohano's  citation,  troops  discovered  "11  en 
emy  soldiers  lying  dead  before  it  and  two  within  ..." 

PFC  Kaho'ohanohano  was  20  years  old.  He  was  a  nativ' 
of  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  is  buried  in  the  veterans'  cemeter; 
there. 
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nvate  I  irst  Glass  Anthony  T.  Kaho’ohanoj 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

K°.R,':AN 


Private  First  Class  Henry-  Svehla 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

KOREAN  WAR 


Several  members  of  his  family,  who  pursued  the  award 
n  his  memory,  attended  the  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 

Like  PFC  Kaho  ohanohano,  PFC  Henry  Svehla  lost  his 
ife  saving  his  comrades  and  inspired  them  to  fight  against 
werwhelming  odds.  A  rifleman  with  Company  F,  32nd  In- 
antry  Regiment,  7th  Infantry  Division,  PFC  Svehla  and  his 
da  toon  were  on  patrol  near  Pyongony,  Korea,  on  June  12, 
952,  when  they  were  subjected  to  intense  enemy  fire.  De- 
pite  shrapnel  wounds  to  his  face,  PFC  Svehla  charged  the 
nemy,  firing  his  weapon  and  throwing  grenades  as  he  ad- 
anced.  "When  fragments  from  a  mortar  round  wounded 
im  seriously,"  reads  his  citation,  PFC  Svehla  "refused 
aedical  treatment  and  continued  to  lead  the  attack  until  an 
nemy  grenade  landed  and  he  was  mortally  wounded."  He 
ras  19  years  old;  his  remains  have  never  been  identified. 
PFC  Svehla  was  born  in  Belleville,  N.J.  He  was  one  of  six 
lildren.  Several  of  his  relatives,  most  of  whom  were  too 
aung  to  know  him,  pursued  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  recog- 
:tion  of  his  selfless  sacrifice  and  attended  the  ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  ceremony  honoring  the  two  heroes  was  held  at  the 
all  of  Heroes  at  the  Pentagon  the  day  after  the  White 
ouse  presentation  of  the  medals. 

ectronic  Payments.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  is 
)ing  away  with  paper  checks  for  recipients  of  federal  ben¬ 
ts.  The  new  policy  of  electronic  payment  went  into  effect 
ay  1,  and  anyone  filing  for  Veterans  Affairs,  Social  Secu- 
y  or  other  federal  benefits  after  that  date  must  choose  an 
?ctronic  payment  method.  Anyone  who  was  receiving 
leral  benefits  by  paper  check  prior  to  May  1  must  switch 
direct  deposit  by  March  1,  2013.  People  who  are  already 
eiving  their  federal  benefits  payments  electronically  will 
rtinue  to  do  so  and  need  take  no  action, 
rhe  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  says  retiring  the 
per  check  in  favor  of  electronic  payments  will  save  tax- 
/ers  $1  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  For  more  informa- 
n  or  to  switch  to  electronic  payments,  visit  www.GoDi- 
t.org  or  call  the  U.S.  Treasury  Electronic  Payment 
ution  Center's  toll-free  helpline  at  1-800-333-1795. 

fare  Young  Adult.  Coverage  in  the  Tricare  Young  Adult 
'A)  program  became  available  May  1,  DoD  announced. 


Unmarried  military  dependents  at  least  age  21  but  under 
age  26  who  are  not  eligible  for  their  own  employer-spon¬ 
sored  health-care  coverage  may  purchase  TYA  as  long  as 
their  sponsor  is  still  eligible  for  Tricare.  The  TYA  premium 
is  $186  per  month.  There  is  an  initial  three-month  fee,  and 
monthly  premiums  must  be  paid  in  advance  through  auto¬ 
mated  electronic  payment. 

Candidates  for  the  coverage  who  have  been  saving  re¬ 
ceipts  since  January  1  waiting  for  the  new  program  to  start 
may  pay  all  premiums  from  January  forward  to  buy  cover¬ 
age  retroactively.  TYA  currently  offers  Tricare  Standard 
coverage;  a  Prime  benefit  will  be  available  later  this  year. 
Visit  www.tricare.mil  and  click  on  the  Tricare  Young  Adult 
icon  for  details  and  application  forms. 

USAAC  to  Inactivate.  The  Army  announced  in  late  April 
that  Army  Accessions  Command  (USAAC),  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
will  inactivate  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2012  as  part  of 
DoD's  budget  efficiency  effort,  and  Recruiting  and  Cadet 
Commands  will  realign  under  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command.  Human  Resources  Command  will  remain  un¬ 
der  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  G-l.  These  deci¬ 
sions  will  streamline  the  transition  of  a  recruit  into  a  soldier 
while  producing  financial  savings  through  manpower  re¬ 
ductions. 

USAAC  was  established  by  general  order  in  February 
2002.  LTG  Benjamin  Freakley,  who  took  over  the  command 
four  years  ago  and  became  senior  commander  at  Fort 
Knox  last  year,  will  retire  this  summer.  Over  the  next  12  to 
18  months,  two  general  officer  slots  and  65  other  military 
positions  as  well  as  approximately  130  civilian  positions 
and  290  contract  positions  will  be  eliminated  at  Fort  Knox. 

Army  to  Navy.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
pa  i  tment  of  the  Navy  signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
in  May  that  transfers  all  five  of  the  new  joint  high  speed 
vessels  from  the  Army  to  the  Navy.  Originally,  the  Army 
was  to  receive  five  of  the  first  10  ships,  but  the  transfer  will 
reduce  redundancy  between  the  services  as  well  as  save 
money  and  increase  efficiency,  according  to  a  DoD  news 
release.  The  ships,  which  will  be  used  for  fast  intra-theater 
transportation  of  troops,  will  be  crewed  by  the  Military 
Sealift  Command  with  civilian  or  contract  mariners. 
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U.S.  Army 


U.S.  Army/PFC  Cameron  Boyd 


News  Call 


Continues  in  Afghanistan 


Violence 

With  the  death  of  Osama  bin  Laden 
in  May,  some  legislators  are  pushing 
harder  for  an  accelerated  drawdown 
from  Afghanistan  when  the  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  starts  in  July.  Both  top  U.S. 
military  commander  in  Afghanistan 
GEN  David  Petraeus,  commander  of 
NATO's  International  Security  Assis¬ 
tance  Force,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Gates  warned,  however, 
that  the  battle  there  is  far  from  over. 


U.S.  military  commanders  have  pre¬ 
dicted  for  months  that  the  fighting 
would  be  fierce  this  summer,  and 
threats  of  revenge  from  bin  Laden's 
followers  promise  even  more  violence. 

In  early  May,  days  after  bin  Laden's 
death,  the  Taliban  launched  its  first 
major  attack  of  the  spring  fighting 
season  in  the  southern  city  of  Kanda¬ 
har,  shutting  the  city  down  for  more 
than  30  hours.  About  25  insurgents 
wounded  29  people  and  killed  one  in 
an  assault  on  the  provincial  gover¬ 
nor's  palace,  the  mayor's  office,  the 
intelligence  agency  headquarters  and 
many  police  stations  before  coalition 
forces  stopped  the  attack.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  reported  that  the  Taliban, 
in  a  telephone  interview,  said  the  on¬ 


slaught  was  revenge  for  the  killing  of 
bin  Laden.  The  buildings  targeted,  as 
well  as  the  scale  of  the  attack,  imply 
that  it  was  planned  well  in  advance 
and  that  the  insurgents  do  not  lack 
willing  volunteers. 

GEN  Petraeus  and  Secretary  Gates 
suggested  that  bin  Laden's  death  might 
weaken  al  Qaeda's  influence  in  Afghan¬ 
istan.  "It  could  be  a  game-changer," 
Secretary  Gates  said  in  a  visit  to  an  Air 


Force  base  in  North  Carolina  in  May. 
GEN  Petraeus,  interviewed  aboard  his 
helicopter  as  he  visited  troops,  told 
the  Associated  Press  that  "the  deal  be¬ 
tween  the  Afghan  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda 
was  between  Mulla  Omar  and  Osama 
bin  Laden,  not  the  organizations.  Ay- 
man  al-Zawahiri  [the  man  currently 
presumed  to  succeed  bin  Laden]  is  no 
Osama  bin  Laden." 

Over  the  last  year,  coalition  forces 
have  reversed  the  momentum  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  forced  the  insurgents 
onto  the  defensive,  but  the  shooting 
of  eight  troops  and  a  contractor  by 
an  Afghan  airman  in  Kabul  in  late 
April  contributed  to  making  it  one 
of  the  worst  single  months  for  the 
United  States  since  the  war  began.  In¬ 


surgents  wearing  Afghan  army  uni¬ 
forms  launched  several  other  attacks 
that  month  elsewhere  in  Afghanistan. 

Iraq  Update.  As  a  wave  of  assassina¬ 
tions  swept  Iraq  in  April  and  early 
May,  the  Iraqi  government  did  not  re¬ 
quest  an  extension  of  the  agreed-upon 
final  withdrawal  date  from  Iraq,  De¬ 
cember  31.  When  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Gates  visited  U.S.  soldiers 
assigned  to  U.S.  Division  Center  at 
Camp  Liberty  in  Baghdad  in  April,  he 
said,  in  response  to  a  question  about 
maintaining  a  military  presence  in 
Iraq,  that  that  is  up  to  the  Iraqi  gov¬ 
ernment.  "We  are  willing  to  have  a 
presence  beyond  that  time,"  he  said, 
but  "we're  going  to  need  to  get  on 
with  it  pretty  quickly." 

For  many  Iraqis,  the  rising  violence 
proves  that  Iraqi  forces  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  protect  them  and  cannot 
enforce  security.  April's  50  targeted 
killings  included  generals  and  a  deputy 
minister;  among  the  wounded  were  a 
judge  and  a  member  of  parliament.  In 
May  a  car  bomb  killed  15  people  and 
wounded  more  than  30  others  in  Bagh¬ 
dad.  U.S.  commanders  and  Iraqi  offi¬ 
cials  blame  the  violence  on  rival  groups 
vying  for  control  in  anticipation  of  the 
U.S.  drawdown. 

Five  American  troops  died  in  com¬ 
bat  in  Iraq  in  April,  and  six  died  of 
noncombat-related  causes.  It  was  the 
deadliest  month  for  American  forces 
in  Iraq  since  November  2009. 

In  other  developments,  in  late  April, 
DoD  announced  the  deployment  of  the 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  60 

The  Index  to  Volume  60  of  ARMY 
Magazine  (January  through  De¬ 
cember  2010)  may  be  obtained  by 
writing: 

Fulfillment  Manager 
ARMY  Magazine 
2425  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  VA  22201-3326 


A  U.S.  soldier,  center,  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  returns 
fire  with  an  M249  light  machine  gun  during  combat  operations 
in  the  valley  of  Barawala  Kalet,  Kunar  Province,  Afghanistan. 
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GENERAL 

OFFICER 

CHANGES* 


GEN  J.D. Thur¬ 
man  from 
FORSCOM,  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga., 
to  Cmdr.,  UNC/ 
CFC/USFK. 


LTG  P.D.  Horoho 

to  CG,  MED- 
COM/SG,  USA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


MG  P.N.  Fuller 

from  PEO,  Sol¬ 
dier,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  to  Dep. 

Cmdr.  for  Pro¬ 
grams,  CSTC-A, 
OEF,  Afghanistan. 


MG  W.M.  Golden 

Jr.  from  Dir.,  J-1 , 
The  Jt.  Staff, 
Washington,  D.C., 
to  Dep.  Cmdr.  for 
Police,  NTM-A, 
Afghanistan. 


MG  W.F.  Grims- 

ley  from  Dep.  CG, 
III  Corps  and  Fort 
Hood,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  CoS, 
USSTRATCOM, 
Offutt  AFB,  Neb. 


MG  F.G.  Mahon 

from  Dep.,  Test 
and  Assessment, 
MDA,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Ala.,  to 
Dir.,  J-5,  US- 
NORTHCOM,  Pe¬ 
terson  AFB,  Colo. 


MG  G.S.  Patton 

from  Dep.  Cmdr., 
Army,  CSTC-A, 
OEF,  to  Dir., 

Force  Develop¬ 
ment,  ODCS,  G- 
8,  USA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


MG  J.W.  Peabody 

from  CG,  USACE, 
Great  Lakes  and 
Ohio  River  Div., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  CG,  USACE, 
Miss.  Valley  Div., 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 


MG  W.E.  Rapp 

from  Cmdt.  of 
Cadets,  USMA, 
West  Point,  N.Y., 
to  Dep.  Cmdr. 
(Spt.),  USF-A, 
OEF. 


MG  T.W.  Spoehr 

from  Dir.,  Force 
Development, 
ODCS,  G-8, 

USA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  Dep. 
Cmdr.  (Spt.), 
USF-I,  OND,  Iraq. 


MG  P.L.  Wiggins 

from  Dep.  CG, 
Fifth  U.S.  Army 
North,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas, 
to  CG,  First  Army 
Division  West, 
Fort  Hood,  Texas. 


Brigadier  Generals:  R.B.  Akin  from  CG,  3rd  ESC,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to  Dep.  Asst.  CoS,  C-4/J-4,  UNC/CFC/USFK/Dep.  CG  (Spt.),  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  Korea,  C.R. 
Bailey  from  Cmd.  Chaplain,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany,  to  Dep.  CCH,  USA,  Washington,  D.C.;  J.L.  Bannister  from  Dep.  CG  (Ops.),  10th 
Mountain  Division  (L)/Dep.  Cmdr.  for  Ops.,  RC-S,  ISAF,  NATO,  Afghanistan,  to  Dep.  Dir.  for  Ops.-Force  Protection,  USCENTCOM,  MacDill  AFB,  Fla.:  N.V. 
Coots  from  Cmdr.,  WRHCS,  WRAMC,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  CG,  DDEAMC/Dep.  CG,  SRMC  Readiness,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  D.D.  Doyle  from  Cmdr.,  30th 
Medical  Command,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany,  to  CG,  WBAMC/Dep.  CG  for  Readiness,  WRMC,  El  Paso,  Texas;  T.J.  Edens  from  Dep. 
CG/Asst.  Cmdt.,  USAACE,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  to  Asst.  Div.  Cmdr.,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  Korea;  R.S.  Ferrell  from  Dir.  for  C4  Systems, 
AFRICOM,  Germany,  to  CG,  5th  Signal  Command,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany;  T.A.  Harvey  from  CG,  19th  ESC,  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  to  Dep. 
CG,  ASC,  Rock  Island,  III.;  M.S.  Inch  from  Dep.  Provost  Marshal  General/Cmdr.,  ACC,  OPMG,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Cmdt.,  USAMPS/Dep.  CG,  Jt  Training 
and  Leader  Development,  MSCoE,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  J.M.  Murray  from  Dir.,  JCOA-Lessons  Learned,  USJFCOM,  Suffolk,  Va.,  to  Asst.  Dep.  Dir.  for 
Jt.  Training,  J-7,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Suffolk,  Va.;  M.W.  Palzer,  USAR,  Cmdr.,  (TPU),  143rd  ESC,  Orlando,  Fla.;  W.E.  Phipps  Jr.  from  Dep.  CG  (Spt.),  101st  Airborne 
Division  (AA)/CJTF-101 ,  OEF,  to  Dep.  Dir.  for  Regional  Ops.,  J-3,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  K.J. Thomas  from  Asst.  Div.  Cmdr.  (Spt.),  2nd  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  Korea,  to  Asst.  Cmdr.,  Police  Development,  CSTC-A,  OEF. 

■  ACC— Army  Corrections  Command;  AFRICOM— U.S.  Africa  Command;  ASC— U.S.  Army  Sustainment  Command;  C4— Command,  Control,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Computer;  CCH— Chief  of  Chaplains;  CJTF-101— Combined  Joint  Task  Force-101;  CoS— Chief  of  Staff;  CSTC-A— Combined  Security  Transition 
Command- Afghanistan;  DDEAMC— Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center;  ESC— Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary);  FORSCOM— U  S.  Army 
Forces  Command;  ISAF— International  Security  Assistance  Force;  JCOA— Joint  Center  for  Operational  Analysis;  MDA— Missile  Defense  Agency;  MED- 
COM — U.S.  Army  Medical  Command;  MSCoE — U.S.  Army  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence;  NTM-A — NATO  Training  Mission-Afghanistan;  ODCS— 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff;  OEF— Operation  Enduring  Freedom;  OND— Operation  New  Dawn;  OPMG— Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General;  PEO— 
Program  Executive  Officer;  RC-S— Regional  Command-South;  SG—the  Surgeon  General;  SRMC— Southern  Regional  Medical  Command;  TPU— Troop 
Program  Unit  UNC/CFC/USFK— United  Nations  Command/Combined  Forces  Command/U.S.  Forces  Korea;  USAACE— U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence;  USACE— U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  USAMPS—U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School;  USAR— U.S.  Army  Reserve;  USAREUR— U.S.  Army  Europe; 
USCENTCOM— U.S.  Central  Command;  USF-A— U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan;  USF-I— U.S.  Forces-lraq;  USJFCOM— U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command;  USMA— U.S. 
Military  Academy;  USNORTHCOM—U.S.  Northern  Command;  USSTRATCOM— U.S.  Strategic  Command;  WBAMC— William  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter;  WRAMC— Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center;  WRHCS— Walter  Reed  Health  Care  System;  WRMC— Western  Regional  Medical  Command. 

* Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by  the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  Department  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the  grade 
to  which  they  are  nominated,  promotable  or  eligible  to  be  frocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


2nd  Advise  and  Assist  Brigade  (AAB), 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  based  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  as  part  of  an  upcoming  ro¬ 
tation  of  forces  supporting  Operation 
New  Dawn  in  Iraq.  The  rotation  for 
these  replacement  forces,  totaling  about 
3,500  paratroopers,  began  in  May. 

The  2nd  AAB,  renamed  from  the  2nd 
Brigade  Combat  Team  of  the  82nd,  will 
have  three  primary  missions  in  Iraq: 
advise,  assist,  train  and  equip  Iraqi  se¬ 
curity  forces;  conduct  partnered  coun¬ 
terterrorism  operations;  and  support 


and  protect  civilian  and  military  efforts 
focused  on  developing  Iraqi  civil  and 
institutional  capacity.  The  deployment 
is  the  10th  for  the  brigade  (or  one  of  its 
units)  since  9/11. 

SAMS  Graduate.  CW05  John  Robin¬ 
son  became  one  of  the  top  3  percent  of 
field  artillery  officers  in  April  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  School  of  Advanced 
Military  Studies  (SAMS)  at  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  May.  He  is 


one  of  only  three  warrant  officers- 
and  the  first  CW05 — to  graduate  fror 
the  school. 

A  targeteer,  CW05  Robinson  wa 
among  the  second  class  of  warrant  off 
cers  to  attend  Intermediate  Level  Edu 
cation  in  2009-10,  and  he  applied  air 
was  selected  for  SAMS  along  with  tw 
other  warrant  officers.  CW05  Robir 
son,  who  has  23  years  of  experience  i 
the  Army,  was  a  teacher  when  he  er 
listed. 

After  serving  six  years  as  an  NC( 
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Infrastructure  failure  is  not  an  option.  We  get  it,  And  from  planning  to  configuration  to 
implementation,  we’re  here  to  help.  We’ve  partnered  with  leading  vendors  like  WYSE,  HP 
and  VM  ware  to  help  get  you  what  you  need,  when  you  need  it.  Just  consider  your  mission  our 
mission  too.  See  what  we  can  accomplish  at  CDWG.com/federal 

CDW-G  holds  both  the  ADMC-2  and  the  ITES-2H  contract  vehicles. 


WYSE 


■  i  i 


2011 CDW  Government  LLC.  CDW'-\  CDWG  -  and  PEOPLE  WHO  GET  IT  -  are  trademarks  of  CDW  LLC. 


GEN  Chiarelli  Honored.  For  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  soldiers  with  traumatic  brain  injury 
and  post-traumatic  stress,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli  received  the 
Hero  of  Medicine  Award  from  the  Henry  M. 
Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Military  Medicine  during  a  ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  May. 


and  earning  a  master's  degree  in  crimi¬ 
nal  justice,  CW05  Robinson  decided 
that  if  he  were  going  to  commit  to  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  Army,  he  wanted  to  be  an  of¬ 
ficer.  CW05  Robinson,  who  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  military  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  through  SAMS,  will  serve  next  as  a 
planner  for  U.S.  Army  Central  Com¬ 
mand.  In  an  interview  in  the  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  Lamp,  he  said  that  he  believes  that 
in  some  cases  allowing  warrant  officers 
to  attend  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  while  not  policy,  may  benefit 
the  Army. 

Seven  years  ago,  CW05  Robinson 
was  the  first  warrant  officer  to  attend 
the  FA  30  Information  Operations  qual¬ 
ification  course  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  he  was  also  the  first  Army  officer 
ever  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Informa¬ 
tion  Operations  qualification  course. 

Army  Medics  Honored.  Three  Army 
medics  were  recognized  as  "angels  of 
the  battlefield"  at  a  gala  held  by  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  late  March.  GEN  Raymond 
T.  Odierno,  commander  of  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command,  gave  the  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  fifth  annual  gala  recogniz¬ 
ing  military  men  and  women  who  ad¬ 
minister  medical  treatment  on  the  front 
lines. 

Army  medics  selected  for  the  awards 
are:  SGT  John  C.  Curtis,  of  Lisbon, 
Maine  (deployed  twice  to  Iraq,  and 
treated  casualties  during  combat  there); 
SSG  Devon  Poole,  of  Brown  Deer,  Wis. 
(deployed  twice  to  Iraq,  where  he  ad¬ 
ministered  first  aid  to  his  squad  leader, 
who  was  shot  in  the  abdomen,  as  well 
as  to  an  Iraqi  girl  wounded  by  gunfire); 
and  SGT  Antoine  A.  King,  U.S.  Army 
National  Guard,  of  Elkton,  Md.  (He  has 
served  more  than  14  years  and  com¬ 
pleted  three  deployments.  One  of  the 
first  medics  to  arrive  at  a  mass  casu¬ 


alty  in  Iraq,  SGT  King  helped  treat 
more  than  25  wounded.) 

This  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA,  which  origi¬ 
nated  during  the  Civil  War  when  local 
YMCA  members  volunteered  for  relief 
service. 

AMEDD  Testing  App.  A  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  testing  the  benefits  of  mobile  de¬ 
vice  speech  translation — begun  in  De¬ 
cember  at  European  Regional  Medical 
Command,  U.S.  Army  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  Heidelberg,  Germany — has 
proven  economical  as  well  as  useful. 
The  mobile  device  speech  recognition 
technology,  SpeechTrans,  is  a  new  ap¬ 
plication  for  iPhones  and  iPads  that 
overcomes  language  barriers.  The 
speech  language  translation  software 
can  translate  the  language  of  the 
speaker  into  the  language  of  the  lis¬ 
tener  in  real  time  so  that  he  or  she  can 
instantly  respond  and  have  those 
words  immediately  translated  into  the 
original  speaker's  native  tongue. 
Users  can  also  choose  to  translate  spo¬ 
ken  language  into  text. 

SpeechTrans  saves  all  previous  trans¬ 
lations  for  offline  viewing  and  allows 
soldiers  to  document  their  conversa¬ 
tions.  The  speech  accuracy  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  90  percent,  and  it  has  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  more  than  300,000  words  that 
allows  it  to  translate  technical  medical 
terms  as  well  as  conversational  speech. 

Changes  in  Europe.  DoD  announced 
in  April  a  revision  of  the  U.S.  force 
posture  in  Europe.  A  2004  plan  man¬ 
dated  the  withdrawal  of  two  of  the 
four  brigade  combat  teams  (BCTs)  of 


COMMAND  SERGEANTS 
MAJOR  CHANGES* 


CSM  A.G. 


Fritzching  from 
10th  Sustainment 
Bde.,  Fort  Drum, 
N.Y.,  to  ATEC,  Va. 


i _ _ _ t— - - 

CSM  B.A.  Lee 

from  NCO  Acad¬ 
emy,  Fort  Jack- 


son,  S.C.,  to  HRC, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


Photo 

Not 

Available 


CSM  J.N.  Ross 

from  1st  Space 
Bde.,  Peterson 
AFB,  Colo.,  to 
32nd  AAMDC, 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 


CSM  N.J.  Hunt 

from  U.S.  Army 
QMS  and  Fort 
Lee,  Va.,  to  8th 
TSC,  Hawaii. 


Photo 

Not 

Available 


CSM  R.  Pflieger 

from  JCSE, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla., 
to  USASC  and 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 


CSM  I.  Vimoto 

from  First  Army 
Division  West, 
Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  1  st 
Cavalry  Division, 
Fort  Hood. 


■  AAMDC — Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
Command;  ATEC — U.S.  Army  Test  and  Eval¬ 
uation  Command;  HRC — Human  Resources 
Command;  JCSE — Joint  Communications 
Support  Element;  QMS — Quartermaster 
School;  TSC— Theater  Sustainment  Com¬ 
mand;  USASC— U.S.  Army  Signal  Center. 

* Command  sergeants  major  positions  as¬ 
signed  to  general  officer  commands. 


U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR),  but- 
based  on  review,  research  and  consul 
tations  with  allies — DoD  has  decidec 
to  keep  three  BCTs.  The  change  wil 
not  be  implemented  until  2015,  wher 
the  department  anticipates  a  reducec 
demand  on  U.S.  ground  forces. 

The  2nd  Stryker  Cavalry  Regiment 
Vilseck,  Germany,  and  the  173rd  Air 
borne  Brigade  Combat  Team,  Vicenza 
Italy,  will  remain  in  Europe  along  witl 
one  heavy  BCT,  not  yet  chosen.  Twc 
heavy  brigades  are  now  based  in  Ger 
many — the  170th  Infantry  Brigadt 
Combat  Team  (IBCT)  in  Baumholdei 
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Qineti 


ANTI  JAMMING  SO  ADVANCED, 

WE  HAD  TO  KEEP  IT  A  SECRET.  UNTIL  NOW. 

Introducing  GAJT  (pronounced  Gadget),  the  GPS  Anti-Jam  Technology  that 
is  compact  enough  to  fit  on  any  military  ground  vehicle.  To  protect  your 
troops,  visit  IMovAtel.com/GAJT.  Integrate  success  into  your 

i  'V  . 

r  '■  H-  'tf  Tie 


Army  Casualties  in 
Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
were  reported  killed  in  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  from  April  1 
to  April  30,  2011.  All  names  have 
been  released  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense;  families 
have  been  notified. 

SFC  Charles  L.  Adkins,  36 
SPC  Paul  J.  Atim,  27 
SFC  Benjamin  F.  Bitner,  37 
SGT  Scott  H.  Burgess,  32 
SPC  Keith  T.  Buzinski,  26 
SGT  Jose  M.  Caraballo  Pietri,  32 
SGT  John  P.  Castro,  25 
SPC  Joseph  B.  Cemper,  21 
SPC  Preston  J.  Dennis,  23 
SGT  Matthew  D.  Hermanson,  22 
SFC  Bradley  S.  Hughes,  41 
SSG  James  A.  Justice,  32 
SPC  Joseph  A.  Kennedy,  25 
PFC  John  F.  Kihm,  19 
SGT  Michael  S.  Lammerts,  26 
SPC  Brent  M.  Maher,  31 
CPT  Joshua  M.  McClimans,  30 
SPC  Sonny  J.  Moses,  22 
SPC  Donald  L.  Nichols,  21 
PVT  Brandon  T.  Pickering,  21 
SGT  Linda  L.  Pierre,  28 
SPC  Dennis  C.  Poulin,  26 
PFC  Joel  A.  Ramirez,  22 
CPT  Charles  E.  Ridgley  Jr.,  40 
SSG  Cynthia  R.  Taylor,  39 
CWO  Terry  L.  Varnadore  II,  29 
PFC  Jonathan  M.  Villanueva,  19 
1LT  Robert  F.  Welch  III,  26 
SPC  Charles  J.  Wren,  25 


they  produce  or  will  eliminate  the 
need  to  send  solid  waste  to  landfills. 
Six  net-zero  pilot  installations  in  each 
of  the  energy,  water  and  waste  cate¬ 
gories — and  two  installations  that  will 
conserve  in  all  three  categories.  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  and  Fort  Carson,  Colo. — 
will  aim  for  net  zero  by  2020. 

Pilot  net-zero  energy  installations 
that  will  attempt  to  produce  as  much 
energy  on  site  as  they  use  over  the 
course  of  a  year  are:  Fort  Detrick,  Md.; 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif.;  Kwajalein 
Atoll,  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands; 


Parks  Reserve  Forces  Training  Area, 
Calif.;  Sierra  Army  Depot,  Calif.;  and 
West  Point,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Army  National  Guard  volunteered 
to  begin  a  net-zero  energy  initiative 
that  includes  all  of  its  installations 
throughout  the  state. 

Pilot  net-zero  water  installations, 
which  will  maintain  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  groundwater  and  surface  wa¬ 
ter  resources  by  limiting  consumption 
of  freshwater  and  returning  it  to  the 
same  watershed,  are:  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.;  Camp  Rilea,  Ore.;  Fort 


’id  the  172nd  IBCT  in  Grafenwoehr. 
USAREUR  will  return  the  1st  Ar- 
ored  Division  headquarters  to  the 
lited  States  and  relocate  V  Corps  to 
iesbaden,  Germany,  this  summer. 
ie  command  began  downsizing  in 
89,  reduced  its  size  from  213,000  sol- 
-rs  to  about  42,000  and  has  closed 
-  vast  majority  of  its  remaining  in- 
llations. 


•t-Zero  Programs.  In  April,  the  Army 
■ntified  several  pilot  net-zero  instal¬ 
ls  that,  as  part  of  the  Army's  over¬ 
effort  to  go  green,  have  resolved  to 
-  only  as  much  energy  or  water  as 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times 
Call  800-368-5718. 


Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 


Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs 


Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers.  * 


AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 


Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 


Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Comfort  Inn®  •  Cambria  Suites® 

•  Comfort  Suites®  •  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Quality®  •  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Sleep  Inn®  •  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Clarion®  •  Rodeway  Inn® 

Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 


Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•  AVIS  800-331-1441  •  Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 


GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home,  ^ 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 


Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 


Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change 


Membership  Benefits 


www.ausa.org 


v  ...  ♦ 

Fdr  more 


800-336-4570  ext.  664  •  703-907-2670 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
were  reported  killed  in  Operation 
New  Dawn  from  April  1  to  April 
30, 2011.  The  names  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department 
of  Defense;  families  have  been 
notified. 

SGT  Christian  A.S.  Garcia,  30 
CPT  Wesley  J.  Hinkley,  36 
SSG  Quadi  S.  Hudgins,  26 
SPC  Andrew  E.  Lara,  25 
SPC  Gary  L.  Nelson  III,  20 
SGT  Jorge  A.  Scatliffe,  32 
PFC  Antonio  G.  Stiggins,  25 
1LT  Omar  J.  Vazquez,  25 
SGT  Vorasack  T.  Xaysana,  30 


uchanan,  Puerto  Rico;  Fort  Riley,  Kan.; 
>int  Base  Lewis-McChord,  Wash.;  and 
3byhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa. 

Pilot  net-zero  waste  installations  are: 
art  Detrick;  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  Fort 
unter  Liggett;  Fort  Polk,  La.;  Joint 
ise  Lewis-McChord;  and  U.S.  Army 
arrison,  Grafenwoehr,  Germany. 

The  pilot  installations  will  partici- 
ite  in  a  kickoff  meeting  in  June  to  re¬ 
ive  training  and  showcase  their  pro¬ 
ved  strategies  to  achieve  net  zero. 

irple  Heart.  In  late  April,  the  Army 
ued  new  guidelines  that  allow  more 
Idiers  with  battlefield  concussions  to 
eligible  for  the  Purple  Heart,  saying 


national  Guard  Assists.  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard  members  assist  local  residents 
in  a  flood  relief  mission  in  late  April.  Some  3,000  National  Guard  members  assisted  in 
weather-related  disasters  in  11  states,  many  in  tornado-ravaged  Alabama,  others  fightinq 
wildfires  in  Texas  or  placing  sandbags  and  patrolling  dikes  from  North  Dakota  to  Kentucky 


that  soldiers  may  qualify  for  the  medal 
when  both  symptoms  and  treatment 
occur  and  are  documented  in  a  sol¬ 
dier's  record  by  a  medical  officer.  The 
new  criteria  are  retroactive  to  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  2001,  and  the  Army  urges  any¬ 
one  who  was  previously  denied  a  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  for  concussion  to  resubmit 
documentation. 

Army  regulations  have  specified  that 
enemy-generated  concussions  justify 
awarding  the  medal,  but  the  definition 
of  concussion,  also  called  mild  traumatic 
brain  injury,  has  been  unclear,  leading 
some  officials  to  deny  presentation  of 
the  medal.  The  new  guidance  clarifies 
existing  standards,  listing  specific  signs 
and  symptoms  such  as  any  loss  of 
consciousness  or  memory,  headaches, 
dizziness,  changes  in  vision  and  sensi¬ 


tivity  to  light.  It  also  lists  examples  of 
medical  treatment  for  concussion  that 
meet  the  criteria  for  awarding  of  the 
Purple  Heart  including  limitation  of 
duty  after  the  incident,  taking  pain 
medication  such  as  aspirin  to  treat 
headaches,  referral  to  specialists  and  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Peter 
W.  Chiarelli  determined  that  confu¬ 
sion  about  concussion  existed  among 
commanders  and  doctors  and  called 
for  the  new  guidelines.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  online  in  Milper  Message  11-125 
and  Army  Directive  2011-07.  Current 
active.  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  soldiers  should  resubmit 
through  their  chain  of  command,  and 
veterans  should  contact  U.S.  Army  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  Command. 
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RANGERS 
LEAD  THE  WAY 


and  SfpersTTVe  !e"’  SGM  Wa"er  Za<kowski  deft)  and  MSG  Eric  Turk,  both  of  US.  Army  Speck 

^ZTh20m7rM7°k  „  Ran3er  comPeli,i°n  at  F°«  Beinm  Ga„  in  April.  MSG  Turk  also  won  the  con 
pem  on  in  2010,  SGM  Zajkowski  won  it  in  2007.  Right,  CPT  John  Chambers  (left)  and  CPT  Joe  Riley  won  the  201 

Best  Sapper  Competition,  a  three-day  event  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  to  determine  the  best  engineers  in  the  Army. 
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The  Firepower  Solutions 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his 
farewell  speech  at  West  Point  in 
February,  said,  "The  most  plausible 
ligh-end  scenarios  for  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
ary  are  primarily  naval  and  air  en¬ 
gagements."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
here  is  little  likelihood  of  sending  an 
American  land  army  into  Asia,  Africa 
>r  the  Middle  East  in  the  future.  There 
kill  be  a  need  instead  for  officers  and 
oncommissioned  officers  "to  train, 
quip  and  advise  foreign  armies  and 
olice  ...  [to]  institutionalize  security 
)rce  assistance  into  the  Army's  regu- 
ir  force  structure." 

Those  statements  portend  that,  as 
re  wind  down  our  commitments  in 
aq  and  Afghanistan,  the  Army  will 
?ain  be  relegated  to  a  "least-needed" 
itegory.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
ireat  posed  by  our  ability  to  employ 
ng-range  firepower,  or  the  actual 
?monstration  of  that  ability,  will  be 
ifficient  to  meet  our  military  needs, 
ongress  will  need  no  more  encour- 
,ement  than  that  to  reduce  the  size 
the  Army  and  the  Army's  slice  of 
e  annual  budget. 

The  notion  of  winning  wars  with 
epower  only,  which  is  the  promise  of 
val-  and  air-only  engagements,  has  a 
ig  history  of  failure.  To  cite  only 
Tie  obvious  examples:  The  devastat- 
5  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
is  wasted  because  they  failed  to  em- 
>y  an  airborne  or  amphibious  assault 
occupy  and  control  the  land  and  the 


rs,  designed  to  knock  Britain  out  of 
h,  came  to  naught  when  a  land- 
•ver  invasion  failed  to  follow.  The 
tish  carpet  bombing  with  artillery, 
ich  promised  to  eliminate  German 
i  stance  in  the  Somme,  brought  on  in- 
od  the  most  gruesome  and  costly 
jies  suffered  by  their  army  in  the  en¬ 


tire  war  when  the  landpower  effort  was 
grossly  inadequate.  In  the  first  Persian 
Gulf  War,  none  of  the  objectives  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  President  or  the  U.N. 
were  achieved  by  the  all-out  30-day  air 
campaign,  but  they  were  fully  satisfied 
by  the  100-hour  land  campaign  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 

U.S.  military  history  during  the  20th 
century  accounts  for  25  occasions  in 
which  we  employed  military  force.  All 
but  one  of  those  campaigns  (Kosovo) 
was  settled  by  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  landpower  forces  engaged,  includ¬ 
ing  even  the  Cold  War— the  land 
armies  of  NATO  were  the  principal 
deterrent  at  the  borders.  The  nuclear 
deterrent  was  not  sufficient  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  Soviet  Union  from  occupy¬ 
ing  Eastern  Europe,  where  none  of  our 
land  forces  were  stationed.  There  is  no 
question  that  airpower  or  naval  power 
or  both  were  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  those  operations,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  conducted  or  concluded 
as  well  without  that  power,  but  the 
end  result  depended  upon  the  location 
of  and  control  being  exercised  by  the 
ground  forces. 

In  reviewing  those  25  military  expe¬ 
ditions  while  reflecting  on  the  "likeli¬ 
hood"  of  where  a  land  army  might  be 
employed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  only 
commitments  that  were  foreseen  dur- 
ing  that  century  were  the  two  world 
wars.  Geography  had  little  influence 
on  decisions  to  send  the  Army  to  the 
Philippines,  Nicaragua,  Korea,  Viet- 


til  a  crisis  decision  was  required. 

It  is  true  also  that  firepower  only 
can  be  employed  to  eliminate  a  single 
threat — Israeli  destruction  of  the  Iraqi 
nuclear  production  site — or  to  inflict 
punishment— our  1986  air  strike  on 
Tripoli  following  the  terrorist  attacks 
for  which  we  held  the  Libyans  respon¬ 


sible.  It  can  also  be  a  decisive  defen¬ 
sive  capability,  causing  an  unaccept¬ 
able  attrition  of  an  attacking  force  that 
results  in  the  abandonment  of  an  of¬ 
fensive. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example 
of  the  futility  of  using  firepower  only 
than  the  current  campaign  in  Libya. 
Once  again,  the  promise  of  a  quick, 
cheap  series  of  devastating  blows  de¬ 
stroying  an  enemy's  capability  and 
will  to  fight  is  proving  to  be  delusional. 
Without  accompanying  or  follow-on 
land  operations,  especially  when  they 
are  proscribed  at  the  outset,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  final  achievement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign. 

As  I  write  this  in  late  April,  there  is 
no  foreclosing  on  the  possibility  of  a 
conditional  surrender  or  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  end  hostilities  by  the  Libyan 
regime,  as  occurred  in  Kosovo,  but 
without  a  land  force  able  to  secure  ter¬ 
ritory  and  control  the  populace,  the 
end  result  will  probably  be  a  cease-fire 
and  little  change  in  the  status  quo 
ante.  (See  "We  Won?"  in  ARMY,  No¬ 
vember  1999,  page  8.) 

One  has  to  wonder  about  what  mil¬ 
itary  advice,  if  any,  contributed  to  the 
decision  to  launch  this  campaign, 
whether  it  was  supported  or  over¬ 
ruled,  and  whether  it  was  devised  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  or  by  the  civilian  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Defense  Department.  What¬ 
ever  those  answers,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  still  plagued  by  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  firepower  only  is  the  way  to 
settle  our  military  disputes.  Overcom- 
ing  that  belief  is  vitally  important  to 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  to  the 
future  of  our  capability  to  employ  mil¬ 
itary  power  in  the  world  of  the  21st 
century. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
of  AUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 


pulation  of  Hawaii.  The  German 
mbing  of  London  in  both  world 


nam,  Grenada,  Kuwait  or  Afghanistan, 
and  I  do  not  remember  even  a  War 
College  study  that  predicted  a  likely 
ground  engagement  in  those  areas  un- 
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Library  of  Congress/Timothy  H.  O'Sullivan 


Another  ‘Army  Strong*  Birthday 


By  BG  Harold  W.  Nelson 

U.S.  Army  retired 

On  June  14,  the  Army  observes  an¬ 
other  birthday  with  the  majority 
of  its  forces  in  war  zones,  on  their  way 
to  the  fight  or  recovering  from  another 
challenging  tour  on  freedom's  frontier. 
Dramatic  progress  is  reported  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  and  timetables  for 
force  reductions  may  reduce  deploy¬ 
ment  requirements  before  another 
Army  birthday  rolls  around.  There's 
much  to  celebrate  on  this  birthday:  The 
Army  remains  strong,  its  soldiers  and 
leaders  are  among  the  best  to  grace  its 
ranks  in  its  long,  proud  history,  and  the 
public's  respect  for  our  soldiers  is  un- 
flagging. 

The  celebratory  mood  is  tempered, 
however,  by  concerns  over  an  uncer¬ 
tain  future.  Our  political  leaders  agreed 
to  "fund"  the  ongoing  wars  (and  a 
number  of  other  programs)  primarily 
by  increasing  the  deficit.  The  slow  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  has  kept  tax  revenues 
relatively  low,  the  deficit  has  grown 
alarmingly  and  our  political  leaders  are 
now  seeking  major  budget  cuts.  The 
Army's  budget  inevitably  will  be  af¬ 
fected. 

As  the  Army  observed  its  birthday 


20  years  ago,  similar  budget  reductions 
were  on  the  horizon.  The  great  Desert 
Storm  victory  was  barely  complete  be¬ 
fore  political  leaders  came  looking  for  a 
big  "peace  dividend."  The  Cold  War 
had  ended,  a  regional  aggressor  had 
been  put  back  in  his  place,  and  many 
perceived  a  world  in  which  the  U.S. 
Army  could  be  much  smaller  and 
much  cheaper.  Some  reductions  in  end 
strength  made  sense — we  no  longer 
needed  two  full  Army  corps  in  Europe, 
and  some  paring  back  in  the  training 
base  could  be  a  natural  accompaniment 
to  sustaining  a  smaller  force.  Asking 
the  question  "How  low  can  we  go?" 
elicited  plenty  of  disagreement,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  post-Cold  War  world 
turned  out  to  be  far  less  benign  than  we 
had  hoped.  The  1990s  were  marked  by 
numerous  deployments,  and  the  chal¬ 
lenges  after  9/11  inevitably  led  to  mod¬ 
est  increases  in  the  Army's  strength. 

As  war  zone  commitments  decrease, 
we  will  witness  the  traditional  debate 
over  end-strength  reductions.  The 
savings  that  will  come  from  shedding 
a  few  thousand  soldiers,  however, 
will  not  generate  enough  funds  to 
keep  the  Army  strong  in  its  "postwar" 
world.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Army 
was  coming  out  of  a  very  short  period 


of  active  operations  that  had  negligi¬ 
ble  impact  on  the  institutional  Arm) 
— recruiting,  the  schools,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  community,  the  depots  and  the 
major  headquarters.  On  the  Army's 
236th  birthday,  the  entire  institutior 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  war.  Ever) 
part  of  it  must  be  "reset"  to  sustair 
the  momentum  that  has  carried  il 
through  the  test  of  war. 

Our  democracy  has  never  been  par¬ 
ticularly  astute  when  required  to  fact 
new  realities  after  a  war.  As  we  ob¬ 
serve  this  Army  birthday,  we  will  bt 
reading  far  more  about  the  start  of  the 
Civil  War  150  years  ago  than  about  an) 
other  period  in  our  history.  This  is  ap¬ 
propriate — the  Civil  War  shaped  oui 
nation  in  fundamental  ways  that  art 
still  being  worked  out  in  today's  soci¬ 
ety.  We  can't  ignore  the  fact,  howeveri 
that  our  citizens  would  rather  recall 
the  glory  of  marching  off  to  war,  the 
drama  of  battle  and  the  tragedy  of  loss 
than  think  about  the  challenges  ol 
maintaining  military  readiness  wher 
the  war  has  ended.  On  June  14,  1861, 
the  tiny  Regular  Army  was  disappear¬ 
ing  in  a  flood  of  volunteers.  Its  officer 
corps  split  to  help  lead  both  sides  ir 
the  war,  and  its  institutional  base  was 
marred  by  inefficiency  and  inadequacy: 
as  it  struggled  to  meet  unexpected  de¬ 
mands.  Many  leaders  and  soldiers 
who  survived  four  hard  years  of  wai 
stayed  with  the  Army  when  it  shrank 
again  in  1865.  They  faced  tough  duty 
on  the  frontier  and  during  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  but  they  built  the  institutions  that 
nurtured  a  strong  sense  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms — an  ethical  base  that  car¬ 
ried  the  Army  to  new  levels  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  20th  century  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  "Army  Strong"  in  the 
21st.  Whatever  the  Army  faces  in  the 
years  ahead,  the  strengths  it  builds  or 
will  carry  it  through. 

BG  Harold  W.  Nelson,  USA  Ret.,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Military  His J 
tory.  He  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Ann y 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College. 


The  regimental  staff,  New  York  Volunteers,  gathers  near 
Bealeton,  Va.,  in  September  1863.  Maintaining  military  readi¬ 
ness  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  a  continuing  challenge. 
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The  Cost  of  Thinking  Outside  the  Box 


What  follows  is  one  more  voice  to  be  added  to  a  growing  chorus  of  professional 
soldiers  concerned  about  the  post-9  Hi  Army.  MSG  Charles  Elliott ,  U.S.  Army 
retired,  makes  a  convincing  argument  that  we  have  lost  some  of  our  traditional 
soldier  skills  that  are  a  vital  component  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  do  as  an 
Army,  aka  the  basics. 

When  this  nation  sent  its  Army  to  war  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11,  it  also  pro¬ 
vided  the  resources  to  ensure  that  we  had  the  tools  (technology)  needed  to  get  the 
job  done  the  tools  we  have  always  wanted  but  lacked  the  funds  to  acquire  MSG 
Elliott  suggests  that  the  post-9/11  Army  is  becoming  too  dependent  on  this  new 
technology  and,  as  a  result,  is  losing  sight  of  the  fundamentals. 

— CSM  Jimmie  W.  Spencer,  USA  Ret., 
Director,  NCO  and  Soldier  Programs,  AUSA 


By  MSG  Charles  Elliott 

U.S.  Army  retired 

ears  ago  our  forces  needed  to  be 
more  flexible  and  adaptable.  After 
ecades  of  training  during  a  cold  war 
aat  never  went  hot,  most  leaders  had 
o  inclination  to  train  or  fight  differ- 
atly.  They  were  satisfied  with  keep- 
tg  things  the  same,  shying  away 
om  technology  and  unconventional 
.'ays  of  doing  things.  Most  of  these 
aders  refused  to  entertain  creative 
leas,  and  many  rejected  ideas  and 
•commendations  from  subordinates. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  first 
•uple  of  years  after  9/11.  In  Iraq  and 
fghanistan,  our  military  was  inun- 
iited  with  new  equipment  and  tech- 
>logies,  vehicles,  weapons,  signals  in- 
ligence  (SIGINT)  technologies  and  so 
i.  All  this  technology  forced  our  lead- 
5  to  finally  start  thinking  differently 
Utside  the  box)  to  create  ways  to  use 
5  new  equipment  and  technology  to 


assist  them  in  accomplishing  their  mis¬ 
sion,  and  they  did.  Our  military  has  be¬ 
come  more  adaptive  and  technologi¬ 
cally  proficient,  but  at  what  cost? 

Technology  has  helped  us  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  our  leaders  have  become 
out-of-the-box — more  adaptive — think¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  cost,  however,  to  think¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  box  without  fully  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  "things  in  the 
box"  should  not  become  irrelevant  just 
because  we  have  additional  tools  avail¬ 
able  to  assist  us.  We  have  been  thinking 
outside  the  box  so  long  that  we  have 
forgotten  what  is  in  the  box:  the  basics. 
We  have  become  reliant  on  technology 
to  the  point  that  our  basic  soldiering 
skills  have  now  degraded.  We  love  to 
chase  the  next  shiny  gadget.  Predeploy¬ 
ment  training  proficiency  with  technol- 
ogy  has  made  us  train  so  much  on  this 
technology  and  equipment  that  we  ne¬ 
glect  training  on  the  basics  to  achieve 
true  mastery  of  our  warfighting  skills. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  don't  want 


our  leaders  to  continue  to  be  adaptive 
and  that  we  shouldn't  embrace  and 
apply  technology.  The  enemy  is  al¬ 
ways  changing  and  adapting  to  our 
tactics,  techniques  and  procedures.  Of 
course  we  need  to  continue  to  move 
ahead  with  technology;  if  we  didn't, 
we  would  still  be  using  muskets.  Our 
soldiers  and  leaders  need  to  continue 
to  be  adaptive  and  creative,  and  look 
for  unconventional  ways  of  doing 
things  to  defeat  the  enemy;  however, 
we  just  cannot  do  this  if  the  cost  is  for¬ 
getting  the  basics  and  fundamentals  of 
patrolling.  Remember  that  mastering 
the  basics  must  be  the  foundation  to 
applying  technology  into  our  opera¬ 
tions  more  effectively.  We  need  to  re¬ 
gain  a  balance. 

I  was  once  told  that  "we  can't  live  in 
the  past  and  expect  to  remain  ahead  of 
the  curve."  The  fundamentals  of  pa¬ 
trolling  (planning,  reconnaissance,  se¬ 
curity,  control  and  common  sense)  and 
basic  soldier  skills  (shoot,  move,  com¬ 
municate,  self-medicate,  battle  drills, 
physical  training  and  so  on)  haven't 
changed  in  years  for  a  reason.  They  are 
the  basics,  the  foundation  of  everything 
we  do.  They  assist  us  in  understanding 
technology  and  how  to  better  use  it. 

Let's  look  at  special  operation  units 
and  the  Army's  75th  Ranger  Regi¬ 
ment.  What  makes  these  units  the  best 
units  in  the  world?  They  train  on  the 
basics  every  day  so  that  they  become 
instinct.  True,  they  have  all  the  best 
weapons,  equipment  and  support  in 
the  world,  but  they  still  train  the  ba- 


years 
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sics.  They  understand  that  training  the 
basics  is  the  foundation  of  everything 
they  do. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  I  have  garnered  over  the 
years  that  have  led  me  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Dismounted  patrols  go  out  with 
one  person  carrying  a  map,  but  every 
leader  has  a  global  positioning  system 
(GPS).  I  am  not  saying  that  GPS 
shouldn't  be  used  or  that  one  should 
be  replaced  by  the  other.  GPS  is  a  great 
tool;  I  have  one  and  use  it.  Soldiers, 
however,  need  the  basic  skills  of  map 
reading,  using  a  compass,  and  under¬ 
standing  terrain  and  its  implications 
to  master  land  navigation.  These  basic 
skills  make  soldiers  better  at  using 
and  understanding  GPS. 

This  is  also  true  for  mounted  opera¬ 
tions.  When  mounted  patrols  navigate 
using  their  Blue  Force  Tracker  (BFT) 
without  following  along  on  an  actual 
printed  map,  what  happens  when  tech¬ 
nology  fails  or  they  have  to  get  out  of 
their  vehicle? 

Patrols  take  the  same  route  into  and 
out  of  objectives.  They  are  too  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  mine  resistant  ambush 


protected  vehicles  and  counter-radio- 
controlled  improvised  explosive  device 
electronic  warfare  systems.  We  cannot 
forget  the  basic  fundamentals  of  pa¬ 
trolling.  What  happened  to  planning 
for  primary  and  alternate  routes  into 
and  out  of  objectives?  I  have  observed 
units  drive  into  an  area  and  take  the 
same  route  out  with  catastrophic  re¬ 
sults.  I  observed  a  battalion  tactical  op¬ 
erations  center  in  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  very  important  mission,  and 
they  only  communicated  with  the  unit 
by  texting  on  BFT  throughout  the  entire 
mission.  It  slowed  down  the  mission  so 
much  that  it  took^more  than  45  minutes 
of  back-and-forth  texting  to  get  the  unit 
to  mark  a  building.  This  is  just  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  during  this  one  mis¬ 
sion.  What  happened  to  talking  to  each 
other?  Technologies  should  be  force 
multipliers,  not  hamper  operations  or 
slow  you  down. 

Another  area  that  emphasizes  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  expense  of  basics  is  intel¬ 
ligence  collection  platforms.  We  rely 
heavily  on  SIGINT  and  full-motion 
video  platforms  for  collection  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  atmospherics  on  a  village. 
This  technology  and  its  analysts  are  as¬ 


sets  and  force  multipliers.  We  should 
not  forget,  however,  that  in  any  fight 
the  best  intelligence  can  also  come  from 
other  means,  specifically  our  soldiers' 
interactions  with  the  local  populace.  A 
SIGINT  platform  or  unmanned  aerial 
vehicle  can't  build  relationships  with 
the  villages  in  your  area  of  operation. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
working  out  of  a  forward  operating 
base  (FOB)  instead  of  tactical  patrol 
bases  that  we  have  forgotten  basic  field 
craft  skills:  24/7  security,  living  off 
what  we  carry,  camouflage  and  so  on. 
What  happened  to  those  hard  soldiers 
who  would  operate  out  of  a  patrol  base 
and  live  noise  and  light  discipline, 
mindful  of  security  24  hours  a  day?  1, 
believe  that  we  have  lived  on  the  FOB 
so  long  that  we've  become  complacent 
about  mastering  these  foundational,, 
basic  soldier  skills,  which  is  reflected  in 
our  operations  outside  the  wire  and 
leads  to  greater  risk  to  mission  accom-| 
plishment,  no  matter  how  much  tech¬ 
nology  is  at  our  disposal. 

As  someone  who  spent  20  years  on 
active  duty,  I  care  deeply  about  our  sol-, 
diers  and  our  military.  The  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been,  but  it 
still  has  room  to  improve.  We  have  ma¬ 
tured  as  a  military  since  9/11  to  the 
point  that  we  do  not  need  catch-j 
phrases,  especially  ones  that  have  losi 
their  real  meaning.  Our  soldiers  and 
leaders  are  adaptive  and  technology 
cally  proficient  and  have  the  besi 
equipment  and  technology.  We  must 
not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
technology  is  a  tool  to  assist  us  in  ac-j 
complishing  our  mission,  and  that  mas¬ 
tering  the  basics  is  the  foundation  to  ef¬ 
fectively  applying  technology  to  oui 
operations.  We  must  continue  to  fostei 
adaptive  thinking  in  our  leaders  and, 
subordinates  and  adopt  technology, 
this  is  not  thinking  outside  the  box— 
it's  doing  what  makes  sense,  while  re¬ 
membering  our  foundations. 
- - - 

MSG  Charles  Elliott ,  USA  Ret.,  entered 
the  Army  in  December  1984  and  served 
in  the  7th  Infantry  Division;  the  3rd 
Ranger  Battalion,  75th  Ranger  Regi¬ 
ment;  the  Ranger  Training  Brigade  at 
an  instructor;  and  1st  Special  Forcet 
Operations  Detachment-Delta. 


"This  is  one  of  those  'build-the-technology-and-they-will-come'  situations." 
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The  80th  Training  Command: 

The  National  Training  Command-The  Army  School  System 


By  MG  John  McLaren 

U.S.  Army  Reserve 

The  80th  Training  Command  (TC) 
(The  Army  School  System)  has  had 
a  long,  proud  history  in  service  to  the 
nation  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  as  an  in¬ 
fantry  division,  a  training  division  and 
now  a  training  command.  The  unit's 
history  of  service  continues  today.  Since 
2001,  in  response  to  the  horrors  of  the 
attack  on  the  United  States,  the  80th  Di¬ 
vision  and  Training  Command  has  de¬ 
ployed  close  to  5,000  soldiers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  operations  across  the  nation,  to 
nany  areas  of  the  world,  and  to  combat 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

In  2005  and  2006,  the  80th  deployed 
nore  than  700  soldiers  to  Iraq— its 
argest  contingent  to  go  to  war  since 
Vorld  War  II — to  Multi-National  Secu¬ 
rity  Transition  Command-Iraq  and  the 
i-aq  Assistance  Group.  With  Multi-Na- 
°nal  Security  Transition  Command, 
Oth  soldiers  trained  and  supplied  the 
•aqi  army  and  police.  With  the  Iraq  As- 
stance  Group,  80th  soldiers  staffed 
lilitary  transition  teams  as  advisors  to 
ie  Iraqi  army  at  the  battalion,  brigade 
ad  division  levels  operating  with  the 
T,  3rd  and  5th  Iraqi  army  divisions  as 
ey  began  operations  for  the  first  time 
ter  the  fall  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
gime. 

In  2008,  the  80th  Division  became 
e  80th  Training  Command  (The 
'my  School  System).  This  was  a  dif- 
rent  mission  with  a  new  construct 
ider  the  Army  Campaign  Plan  Deci- 
>n  Point  74  (DP74).  The  command 
ntinues  to  deploy  soldiers  to  opera- 
nal  and  functional  units  in  support 
current  operations.  In  addition,  it 
Spares  soldiers  to  fight  and  to  train 
-  soldiers  needed  to  serve  opera- 
nal  and  functional  units  across  the 
my — active  and  reserve. 

Structure 

Several  years  have  passed  since  the 
h  Training  Command  was  estab¬ 


lished  as  the  primary  provider  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupational  specialty  (MOS) 
training  for  combat  service  and  combat 
service  support  soldiers  in  the  reserve 
components.  The  implementation  of 
this  decision  has  revealed  several  areas 
that  warrant  scrutiny.  Under  DP74, 
transformation  was  a  key  term;  however, 
this  term  went  beyond  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  training  divisions  under  one 
command.  The  goal  in  moving  forward 
beyond  DP74  is  focused  on  a  concep¬ 
tual  change  in  how  we  train  soldiers  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  operational 
Reserve.  The  concept  change  will  en¬ 
sure  better  support  to  current  opera¬ 
tions  and  is  the  real  task  of  DP74.  The 
precepts  of  planning,  preparing,  bud¬ 
geting  and  executing  institutional  train¬ 
ing,  while  not  spelled  out,  have  become 
the  nexus  for  training  soldiers  over  the 
next  20  years. 


The  80th  TC,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  has  just  completed 
its  second  year  of  transformed  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  nationwide  TASS  command. 
Since  October  2009,  the  80th  has  been 
under  the  operational  control  of  Train¬ 
ing  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC).  This  marks  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditional  legacy  "individual 
training"  mission  managed  by  the 
Army  Reserve. 

To  understand  why  Army  Reserve 
individual  training  has  transformed  to 
this  new  structure,  we  must  review 
some  of  the  history  of  how  we  got  here. 
During  the  post- Vietnam  War  era,  the 
Army  recognized  that  it  had  a  potential 
need  to  rapidly  train  soldiers  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  war.  To  respond  to  that  mission,  12 
Army  Reserve  training  divisions  (TDs) 
were  formed,  conducting  primarily  in¬ 
fantry  one-station  unit  training.  Na- 
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tional  strategy  at  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  the  Gulf  War  resulted  in 
changes  to  this  structure;  the  12  Army 
Reserve  TDs  became  six  regional  TDs. 

Under  DP74,  gone  was  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  of  regional  units.  The  108th  Train¬ 
ing  Command  assumed  nationwide  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  initial  entry  training. 
The  80th  TC  assumed  responsibility  for 
The  Army  School  System  MOS  devel¬ 
opment,  qualification  and  technical 
phase  training.  The  84th  TC  was  as¬ 
signed  leader  development,  and  the 
75th  TC  became  the  battle  command 
trainers,  ensuring  that  units  deployed 
with  the  combat  skills  necessary  to  live, 
work  and  fight  on  the  battlefield.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  84th  TC  is  changing  again  to 
become  the  reserve  components'  collec¬ 
tive  trainers,  filling  a  critical  need  in  the 
force. 

Under  DP74,  there  is  one  unit  re¬ 
sponsible  for  training  individual  tasks 
across  the  reserve  components:  the  80th 
TC,  composed  of  three  one-star  divi¬ 
sions:  the  94th,  100th  and  102nd.  The 
94th  Division  has  responsibility  for 
force  sustainment  and  is  aligned  with 
the  TRADOC  Sustainment  Center  of 
Excellence  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  It  has  quar¬ 
termaster,  transportation,  ordnance  and 
personnel  support  functional  training 
brigades  as  well  as  one  multifunctional 
brigade.  The  100th  Division  has  respon¬ 
sibility  for  military  intelligence,  civil 
affairs-military  information  support 
and  /to  operations,  signal,  and  health 
services  functional  training  brigades, 
and  has  a  training  relationship  with  a 
multifunctional  brigade  in  Germany. 
The  102nd  Division  has  responsibility 


for  maneuver  support  and  is  aligned 
with  the  TRADOC  Maneuver  Support 
Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.  It  has  engineer;  military  po¬ 
lice;  and  chemical,  biological,  radiolog¬ 
ical  and  nuclear  functional  training 
brigades,  and  operational  control  of  a 
multifunctional  training  brigade  in  Ha¬ 
waii.  These  three  divisions  and  their  re¬ 
spective  brigades  are  located  across  the 
United  States.  Soldiers  who  are  with 
instructors  or  support  personnel  live 
in  all  50  states  and  in  many  territories. 

The  80th  TC  also  has  a  logistics  sup¬ 
port  brigade  whose  mission  is  sup¬ 
port  of  training  at  our  sites  located 
across  the  United  States.  In  October 
2010,  intermediate  level  education 
(ILE)  was  added  to  our  training  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  we  assumed  com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  the  ILE  brigade. 
It  has  already  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  training  constellation. 

The  commands,  along  with  each  of 
the  divisions  and  their  brigades,  must 
actively  and  intensely  coordinate  their 
instruction  with  the  appropriate  TRA¬ 
DOC  proponent  school  to  maintain 
relevance  and  quality  of  instruction  at 
all  times.  There  is  only  one  Army  train¬ 
ing  standard. 

Consolidation 

In  order  to  minimize  costs,  the  80th 
TC  has  reduced  146  training  locations 
to  14  primary  locations  and  12  supple¬ 
mentary  locations  since  2008.  DP74 
recognized  the  need  for  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  soldiers  to  have  accessibility  to 
the  same  high-quality  facilities  and 
equipment  offered  to  active  duty  sol¬ 


diers.  By  consolidating  training  loca¬ 
tions,  we  have  been  able  to  concentrate 
equipment,  personnel  and  limited  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  to  increase  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  training  delivered  to  soldiers. 

The  80th  has  historically  instructed 
close  to  40,000  soldiers  per  year.  The 
Army  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard 
are  the  primary  sources  for  this  stu¬ 
dent  load.  The  issue  of  unrestricted  in¬ 
put  by  units  into  the  Army  Program 
for  Individual  Training  (ARPRINT) 
the  method  used  to  predict  studenl 
load  in  the  out  year,  has  become  e 
problem  in  the  last  few  years.  The  AR¬ 
PRINT  has  been  inaccurate,  requesting 
that  the  80th  TC  be  prepared  to  trair 
50,000  soldiers  instead  of  40,000.  The 
result  is  a  lost  training  capability1 
Commanders  and  staffs  can  help  elim 
inate  this  issue  through  vigilant  fi 
delity  in  the  ARPRINT  process. 

Compounding  the  challenges  associ 
ated  with  cost,  the  80th  TC  find: 
itself  at  a  point  where  we  are  unable  t( 
teach  certain  career  management  fields 
without  mobilized  and/or  contract  in 
structors  and  must  submit  numerou: 
unresourced  requirements  to  cover  ini 
creased  travel  costs,  provide  additiona 
training  for  instructors  to  teach  change: 
to  programs  of  instruction,  and  acquire 
the  latest  in  equipment  sets.  In  additior 
to  students  from  the  Army  Reserve  anc 
the  National  Guard,  students  also  come 
from  the  active  component,  usually  tc 
be  reclassified  into  a  new  MOS,  a  move 
that  makes  sense  for  the  nation  as  the 
Army  Reserve  can  accomplish  thi: 
training  faster  than  sending  a  soldie 
back  through  Advanced  Individua 
Training.  The  80th  TC  has  also  trainee 
students  from  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  in  some  specialties  such  as  civi 
affairs. 

Training 

Adequate  facilities  to  accomplisf 
a  training  mission  of  this  magnitude1 
are  integral  to  success  in  the  80th  TC 
and  its  three  component  divisions.  To^ 
day  training  facility  requirements  are 
a  "three-legged  stool."  To  be  success' 
ful  at  any  location  there  must  be  a  "fa¬ 
cility  set"  that  includes  lodging,  class 
room  or  training  venues,  and  mes: 
facilities  that  meet  the  Army  standard 
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Since  DP  74,  the  80th  TC  has  worked 
to  streamline  and  improve  the  quality 
of  training  facilities  with  Army  Re¬ 
serve  stakeholders. 

Some  feedback  currently  received  is 
that  we,  as  a  reserve  component,  are 
not  in  the  business  of  running  mess  and 
lodging  operations.  With  some  classes 
now  exceeding  90  days  in  length,  the 
old  model  of  decentralized  training 
centers  and  14-  to  17-day  annual  train¬ 
ing  (AT)  periods  for  executing,  staffing 
and  funding  individual  training  are 
gone.  Under  the  old  model,  the  Army 
Reserve  had  146  training  sites  where 
we  put  our  soldiers  in  facilities  that  did 
not  meet  the  Army  standard  for  two 
weeks  during  AT  and  provided  meals 
from  a  mobile  kitchen  trailer.  The  80th 
TC  currently  does  not  have  a  location 
where  the  facilities  meet  the  three- 
tegged  stool  requirements  for  success- 
rully  training  the  current  force  in  the 
operational  environment.  With  the  ex- 
zeption  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Readiness  Training  Center  at  Fort  Mc- 
~oy,  Wis.,  the  Army  Reserve  has  never 
nvested  in  a  complete  set  of  facilities 


to  conduct  individual  training  for 
the  40,000  soldiers  trained  annually. 
Changing  this  paradigm  by  identifying 
requirements  and  integrating  this  into 
the  Army  Reserve  program  objective 
memorandum  is  currently  ongoing  by 
the  80th  TC  staff. 

The  Future 

The  future  of  the  80th  TC  and  the 
quality  of  training  provided  to  the  total 
force  is  linked  to  force  demands.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  80th  TC  is  the 
Army  force  generation  (ARFORGEN) 
reset '  year  for  soldiers  returning  from 
deployments.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
that  demand  may  diminish  slightly, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  steady  re¬ 
quirement  for  trained  soldiers  in  the 
force.  Because  of  civilian  job  require¬ 
ments  and  force  structure  changes,  re¬ 
serve  component  soldiers  will  have  a 
steady  demand  for  MOS  reclassifica¬ 
tion  and  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Education  System  technical  training. 
Inclusion  of  training  command  units  in 
the  ARFORGEN  cycle  will  require 
some  changes  to  existing  legal  and  reg¬ 


ulatory  requirements.  These  changes 
are  currently  being  reviewed  by  TRA- 
DOC,  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  structure  of  the  80th  TC,  its  three 
divisions  and  13  brigades  fits  well  into 
the  ARFORGEN  model. 

The  80th  TC's  operational  control 
relationship  with  TRADOC  and  stan¬ 
dardization  of  The  Army  School  Sys¬ 
tem  training  standards,  processes  and 
resources  are  steps  toward  a  holistic 
methodology  to  execute  equivalent  in¬ 
dividual  training  across  the  total 
Army.  Progress  in  facilities,  training 
methods  and  training  focus  will  en¬ 
sure  that  the  80th  Training  Command 
continues  to  provide  commanders 
with  soldiers  who  are  trained  to  stan¬ 
dard  and  ensure  that  our  Army  "Only 
Moves  Forward."  □ 

MG  John  McLaren,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  the  80th  Training  Com¬ 
mand  in  May  2008.  Previously  he  served  as 
the  vice  commander  of  the  Joint  Warfight¬ 
ing  Center  and  deputy  joint  force  trainer  at 
U.S.  joint  Forces  Command  in  Suffolk,  Va. 
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mhe  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  (ILW),  the  educational  arm  of  AUSA, 
publishes  papers  and  Torchbearers  that  educate  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  on  issues  directly  affecting 
Americas  Army  and  our  Soldiers. 

The  piinting  of  these  papers  costs  money  and  ILW,  as  a  non-profit,  must 
depend  on  contributions.  Help  ILW  continue  to  ensure  that  America  has 
the  strongest  Army  possible  and  that  our  Soldiers  are  taken  care  of. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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How  Cultural  Ignorance  and  Cultural  Arrogance 
Can  Affect  the  Outcome  of  American  Wars 


By  Martin  J.  Resick 

When  studying  war,  historians  and 
war  strategists  focus  on  com¬ 
mand  mistakes,  surprise,  morale,  de¬ 
fensive  depth,  lack  of  flexibility,  mobil¬ 
ity,  commitment  to  the  offensive  and 
other  factors  as  they  attempt  to  explain 
why  one  side  succeeded  while  the 
other  failed.  All  of  these  factors  are  use¬ 
ful  to  understanding  wars.  In  a  long 
war,  however,  cultural  differences,  mis¬ 
understandings  and  what  may  harden 
into  "the  cultural  arrogance  of  one 
side"  are  often  very  important  to  the 
outcome  and,  in  some  cases,  are  deci¬ 
sive  factors  of  the  long  war. 

Take  the  American  Revolution  (1775- 
1783),  for  example.  In  this  long  war, 
the  Americans  obviously  had  a  differ¬ 


ent  outlook  from  the  British.  To  the 
Americans,  it  was  important  to  sur¬ 
vive  on  their  own  home  ground,  and 
thus  to  save  their  necks  from  hanging. 
To  the  British,  it  was  important  to 
quash  these  "upstarts"  and  bring  them 
firmly  under  the  Empire,  where  they 
would  do  their  duty  by  paying  taxes 
and  providing  military  forces  in  times 
of  trouble. 

Given  the  American  outlook  in  the 
Revolution,  the  American  strategy  was 
a  hybrid  of  fighting  set-piece  battles  a 
la  British  rules  for  warfare  and  fighting 
a  guerrilla  struggle  to  survive  and 
move  on  to  fight  another  day.  This  was 
well-illustrated  at  the  Battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord  (April  1775).  The  set- 
piece  battle  was  fought  on  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Green,  where  two  lines  faced  each 


other,  and  eight  Americans  died  (one 
British  soldier  was  wounded).  The 
Americans  fought,  culturally,  like  the 
British,  but  the  British  retreat  from 
Concord  to  Boston  was  marked  by 
frustration — the  Americans  were  firing 
at  them  from  behind  barns,  rocks  and 
trees,  and  then  moving  ahead  to  do  it 
again  on  the  18-mile  march.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  700  British  soldiers 
were  casualties  in  this  first  (and,  to  the 
British,  bewildering)  guerrilla  episode. 
As  the  British  saw  it,  it  was  unfair  and 
unmanly  to  fight  as  the  Americans  did. 
The  British  began  torching  bams  and  a 
few  houses  along  the  way. 

The  cultures  were  different — the 
Americans  had  learned  from  the  Indi¬ 
ans  how  not  to  fight  the  British.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Colonists  believed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order  of  relationships  that  was 
driving  the  Revolution — in  his  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  pamphlet  of  January  1776, 
Thomas  Paine  wrote  that  it  was  unnat- 
ural  for  an  island  to  rule  a  continent. 
Along  with  other  elements,  these  were 
the  makings  of  a  huge  cultural  divide 
between  the  British  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  despite  their  common  language. 

The  British  saw  their  tactics  as  manly 
and  courageous  in  lines  of  battle;  the 
Americans  saw  these  tactics  as  fool¬ 
hardy.  At  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  in  the  fall  ot 
1777,  the  British  complained  bitterly 
about  COL  Daniel  Morgan's  American 
snipers,  who  decimated  the  British  of¬ 
ficer  corps  in  the  front  ranks  and  units. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  won  three  or  four  large  set-piece 
battles  and  lost  eight  or  nine  large  bat¬ 
tles;  one  or  two  large  battles  were 
draws.  Yet  we  won  the  war — partly 
through  guerrilla  tactics,  partly  through 
willpower  and  staying  power,  partly 
through  Lrench  ships  and  troops, 
partly  through  GEN  George  Washing¬ 
ton's  leadership,  partly  through  our 
knowledge  of  the  countryside,  and 
partly  through  our  cultural  flexibility 
by  often  ignoring  British  fighting 
norms.  The  cultural  arrogance  of  the 
British  was  a  key  factor  in  their  defeat. 


Ftft 
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We  fought  another  long  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  (combat  from  1964  to  1973).  There, 
Americans  exhibited  cultural  ignorance 
and,  yes,  cultural  arrogance.  Let  me 
give  some  examples.  (I  served  there 
from  August  1967  to  August  1968.) 

Americans  couldn't  understand  why 
the  enemy  didn't  attack  signal  out¬ 
posts  on  mountains.  (They  were  lightly 
defended,  with  the  nearest  help  being 
2  to  3  miles  away.)  The  first  full-scale 
attack  on  a  signal  outpost  was  on  Nui 
Ba  Den  (Black  Virgin  Mountain)  in 
1972.  In  the  early  1970s,  an  analyst  in 
Saigon  looked  into  the  lack  of  attacks 
on  the  signal  sites.  The  sites  provided 
12-channel  very  high  frequency  to  link 
units  that  were  30  to  50  miles  apart,  all 
up  and  down  the  country.  The  analyst 
found  that  11  of  the  12  channels  were 
used  by  the  Americans.  He  asked  what 
the  12th  channel  was  used  for,  and 
learned  that  we  gave  it  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  so  that  they  could 
talk  to  each  other  in  different  locations. 
Knowing,  by  then,  that  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  army  had  a  10  percent  infiltra¬ 
tion  rate  by  Viet  Cong  (VC)  clandestine 
cadre,  the  analyst  suggested  that  the 
Viet  Cong  were  using  the  12th  channel 
at  night.  No  one  believed  him — they 
(the  Viet  Cong)  couldn't  be  that  cultur¬ 
ally  smart  or  clever  (our  cultural  arro¬ 
gance).  The  theory  was  checked  out, 
and  we  discovered  that  the  Viet  Cong 
had  been  using  our  12th  channel  for 
years.  Although  security  was  tightened 
immediately,  it  was  too  late  in  the  war 
to  be  very  useful  information. 

As  Stars  and  Stripes  reported,  an 
American  infantry  unit  in  Pleiku  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  large  number  of 
secret  documents  (operations  plans) 
that  needed  to  be  burned  every  day. 
This  was  painstaking  and  tied  up  one 
soldier's  time.  With  justifications  that 
might  seem  ludicrous,  they  proceeded 
(in  a  breach  of  security)  to  hire  a 
woman  through  a  local  agency.  They 
searched  her  when  she  came  on  post, 
watched  her  burn  documents  and 
searched  her  before  she  left  the  post. 

In  the  next  six  weeks,  when  this  unit 
went  to  set  an  ambush,  they  were 
counterambushed.  They  lost  six  men 
before  asking  themselves  whether  the 
Vietnamese  woman  might  be  the  prob¬ 


lem.  They  checked  further  and  found 
that  she  was  Viet  Cong,  spoke  and  read 
English,  and  was  a  speed  reader,  likely 
with  a  partially  photographic  memory. 
The  agency  that  recommended  her  had 
Viet  Cong  sympathies.  The  enemy  had 
picked  the  perfect  person  for  this  secu¬ 
rity  breach  on  the  Pleiku  post,  and 
American  cultural  ignorance  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  enemy's  activities. 

The  Tet  Offensive  attack  on  An  Khe 
in  January  1968  was  spearheaded  by 
the  six  barbers  who  cut  U.S.  soldiers' 
hair.  (A  similar  scenario  played  out  in 
many  other  sites  that  night,  but  the  vil¬ 
lains  might  have  been  laundry  people, 
shoeshiners,  or  others  providing  ser¬ 
vices  to  GIs.)  The  barbers  at  An  Khe, 
who  were  Viet  Cong,  had  been  hired 
several  months  before  Tet.  They  rode 
bikes  into  the  huge  An  Khe  post  each 
day;  the  bike  pipes  were  filled  with 
dynamite  and  blasting  caps.  They 
were  never  inspected  coming  in  the 
gate,  but  faced  a  full-scale  inspection 
as  they  left  (their  bikes  were  empty  by 
then).  For  30  days,  they  buried  their 
explosives  under  trees  and  bushes  and 
then  went  about  cutting  hair  for  eight 
hours  each  day.  They  also  walked  the 
post  while  eating  lunch  and  paced  the 
distances  from  airplane  hangars  to  he¬ 
licopter  pads.  On  the  night  of  Tet,  the 
barbers  didn't  go  home.  No  one  at  the 
front  gate  noticed  that  the  six  barbers 
had  not  left.  They  laid  low,  and  then  in 
the  dark  dug  up  the  dynamite  and 
blew  up  the  100-kilowatt  generator 
that  provided  electricity  and  lights  for 
the  whole  post.  The  explosion  was  the 
signal  for  the  artillery  and  mortar 
crews  2  miles  away  to  begin  shelling 
the  planes  and  helicopters.  Eighty  per¬ 
cent  were  damaged  or  destroyed  that 
night.  The  barbers  also  had  a  hand  in 
setting  escape-door  lids  on  the  post. 
The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  (NVA)  broke  into  the 
An  Khe  post  in  a  large  firefight  in  the 
dark,  and  when  the  battle  had  been 
fought  (the  VC  and  NVA  lost  200 
killed),  the  enemy  on  the  post  escaped 
through  the  trap  doors  that  led  to  tun¬ 
nels  that  went  under  and  outside  the 
barbed-wire  enclosures. 

The  barbers  were  the  key:  Our  igno¬ 
rance  in  not  checking  their  bikes  cost 


us.  (Why  would  anybody  think  that 
they  were  bringing  something  onto  the 
post?  The  Americans  were  worried 
about  what  they  might  steal  from  the 
post.)  Cultural  ignorance  and  arro¬ 
gance  contributed  to  losing  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  but  the  willpower  of  the  VC- 
NVA  was  decisive  over  the  long  run  of 
a  long  war,  despite  their  horrendous 
casualties.  Again,  we  misjudged  them, 
both  militarily  and  culturally. 

Do  cultural  issues  still  show  in  war 
and  make  a  difference?  Consider 
the  attack  into  Iraq  in  2003.  War  plan¬ 
ners  at  the  Pentagon  knew  that  Iraq 
had  artillery  howitzers  and  about 
500,000  artillery  shells  loose  over  the 
whole  countryside.  Partly  because  he 
didn't  have  enough  troops  to  secure 
the  countryside.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld  targeted  the  capture 
of  the  howitzers.  (After  all,  went  the 
Western  cultural  thinking,  what  could 
people  do  with  shells  if  they  didn't 
have  the  guns  to  fire  them?)  Many  ol 
the  500,000  artillery  shells  were  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  opposition.  An  artillery 
shell  has  3  to  5  pounds  of  black  pow¬ 
der  in  it.  It  can  be  rearranged,  rewired 
and  set  off  by  garage-door  openers  in 
order  to  blow  vehicles  off  the  road 
Many  of  the  improvised  explosive  de¬ 
vices  (IEDs)  used  by  the  Iraqi  insur¬ 
gents  were  made  like  this,  and  IED^ 
have  caused  50  to  60  percent  of  the  ca¬ 
sualties  in  Iraq.  The  lesson  is:  Do  not 
think  like  a  Westerner  when  you  art 
fighting  in  Southwest  Asia. 

One  facet  of  our  wars  is  often  ig¬ 
nored.  We  probably  ignore  it  because 
it  is  embarrassing  to  admit  such  mis¬ 
takes,  but  this,  of  course,  only  leads  tc 
more  mistakes  of  a  similar  nature 
This  failure  to  understand  the  enemy 
culturally  is  a  legacy  that  does  nol 
have  to  be  perpetuated. 

Martin  J.  Resick  is  a  1965  graduate  oj 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  Wesi 
Point,  N.Y.  He  served  in  Vietnam  from 
August  1967  until  August  1968.  Hl 
holds  a  master's  degree  from  American 
University  and  a  master's  level  certifi¬ 
cate  in  Arms  Control  and  International 
Studies  from  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 
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Outflanked 


In  September  1939  when  German  divisions  blasted 
through  Poland,  crushing  the  Polish  military  with 
such  ease  and  rapidity  that  it  sent  an  alarm  throughout 
the  world,  a  new  word  was  born:  blitzkrieg — lightning 
war. 

One  week  later,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de¬ 
clared  a  limited  national  emergency  and  ordered  a  com¬ 
plete  overhaul  of  all  Army  units.  This  military  buildup 
required  large  training  bases.  Thousands  of  acres  of  un¬ 
used  or  thinly  populated  land  in  western  Louisiana  and 
eastern  Texas  were  selected  to  be  used  for  Army  camps 
and  wide-scale  maneuvers. 

GEN  George  C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  be¬ 
lieved  in  "learning  by  doing"  and  established  a  series  of 
training  tactics  that  split  the  Army  into  opposing  forces 
called  Reds  and  Blues.  This  allowed  the  two  sides  to  at¬ 
tack  and  defend  against  each  other.  Called  maneuvers, 
these  mock  battles  were  fought  in  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Piney  Woods  of  East  Texas.  Both 
sides  quickly  discovered,  however,  that  their  toughest 
foes  were  the  mosquitoes,  ticks,  ants,  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects  indigenous  to  the  areas. 

My  family  owned  a  county  store  at  Fords  Corner  in 
East  Texas,  where  Highway  8  (running  north  from  Bron¬ 
son)  intersected  Highway  21  (running  west  to  east,  con¬ 
necting  San  Augustine,  Texas,  to  Many,  La.).  At  one 
point,  the  two  forces  were  engaged  in  a  vicious  mock 
encounter  in  our  area,  and  the  Red  army  was  camped 
all  around,  placing  our  store  in  the  crossfire  of  action. 
The  Reds  had  weapons  strategically  located  to  blanket 
the  highway  intersection. 

Joined  by  my  friend,  Burnice  Blackstock,  we  raced 
from  one  gun  emplacement  to  the  next.  Not  wanting  to 
miss  anything,  we  were  right  on  the  spot  when  a  Blue 
half-track  suddenly  topped  the  hill  to  the  south.  The 
Reds  were  ready  and  opened  up  with  all  their  firepower. 
The  Blues  realized  they  were  under  fire,  swerved  off  the 
highway,  roared  through  a  fence,  bounced  across  a  cow 
pasture  and  returned  fire.  But  the  counteroffensive  was 
too  late:  A  maneuver  umpire  was  right  there  and  de¬ 
clared  the  Blues  dead  and  the  half-track  destroyed. 

Burnice  and  I  were  still  burning  with  excitement 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  a  large  unit  of  Blues  was 
on  Highway  21  traveling  west  from  Louisiana.  That  put 
them  on  a  collision  course  with  Fords  Corner  and  put  us 
in  the  center  of  action  again. 

The  trajectory  of  all  Red  firepower  was  realigned  to 


the  east,  and  new  foxholes  were  dug. 

Burnice  and  I  were  surprised  when  a  captain  called 
us  over.  Introducing  himself,  he  asked  if  we  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  local  roads  of  the  area.  We  answered  "yes" 
at  the  same  time. 

"A  Blue  unit  is  coming  right  at  us.  We  are  in  for  a  de¬ 
cisive  firefight  when  they  get  here.  We  can  win  if  we 
handle  this  right.  Do  either  of  you  boys  know  a  way  we 
can  outflank  them?"  the  captain  asked. 

Burnice  and  I  stared  at  him  a  moment  before  I  asked, 
"What  does  'outflank'  mean?" 

Rushing  his  words,  the  captain  said,  "I  need  to  know 
if  there  is  any  way  I  can  send  part  of  my  unit  to  circle 
around  and  come  out  on  Highway  21  about  2  miles  to 
the  east  of  us  where  we  will  have  the  Blues  in  a  trap." 

"Yes!"  I  said.  "You  can  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the 
south,  turn  left  on  the  sand  road,  go  2  miles,  turn  left  on 
a  dim  two-rut  road,  go  by  the  Abney-Scurlock  cemetery, 
cross  Palo  Gaucho  Creek,  turn  left,  go  500  yards  and  you 
will  be  on  Highway  21  exactly  where  you  want  to  be." 

The  captain  looked  at  his  map.  It  didn't  include  the 
two-rut  road  by  the  cemetery  or  where  they  could  ford 
the  creek,  so  Burnice  and  I  filled  that  segment  in.  He 
called  one  of  his  lieutenants  over  and  briefed  him  on  the 
flanking  movement.  The  lieutenant  called  his  unit  to¬ 
gether,  and  along  with  several  armored  vehicles  moved 
up  the  hill,  turned  left  on  the  sand  road  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  sight. 

Seconds  ticked  by.  Seconds  turned  into  minutes,  and 
minutes  into  forever.  Where  were  the  Blues?  Were  we 
going  to  miss  a  major  battle?  Had  the  Red  flanking  unit 
turned  at  the  wrong  place?  Were  our  flanking  instruc¬ 
tions  faulty? 

Then,  suddenly,  the  Blue  unit  appeared  and  both 
sides  opened  up.  The  Red  captain  radioed  his  flanking 
lieutenant  to  close  the  trap.  Unexpectedly,  the  Blue  unit 
started  catching  fire  from  the  rear.  They  fought  valiantly 
but  within  10  minutes  the  umpire  declared  all  the  Blues 
captured  or  dead.  The  battle  was  over. 

The  victorious  Red  captain  was  jubilant.  As  he  shook 
our  hands  he  said,  "Fellows,  if  I  could  take  you  with 
me.  I'm  certain  it  would  shorten  the  war  and  we  would 
be  victorious."  Then  he  gave  each  of  us  an  Ml  shell  cas¬ 
ing.  Burnice  and  I  were  euphoric.  We  had  helped  out¬ 
flank  the  enemy  and  had  been  awarded  "medals."  How 
could  12-year-olds  have  a  better  day? 

Harry  P.  Noble 
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Above,  Veterans  Af¬ 
fairs  students  Joe 
Keck  (center,  rear) 
and  Christian 
Campbell  (rear, 
right)  partner  with 
Army  CPT  Samuel 
Sama  (right)  and  Air 
Force  Capt.  Jaime 
Kelbaugh  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  general  anes¬ 
thesia  endotracheal 
procedure.  Right, 
CPT  John  Stehulak, 
deputy  commander, 
124th  Medical  De¬ 
tachment,  18th 
Medical  Deploy¬ 
ment  Support  Com¬ 
mand  (MDSC),  ex¬ 
amines  SSG 
Alexander  Cham- 
pigny,  automation 
specialist,  18th 
MDSC,  during  the 
unit’s  January  field 
training  exercise. 
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Soldiers  from  Headquarters  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Battery  5-82nd  Field  Artillery  off¬ 
load  a  soldier  acting  as  a  simulated  casu¬ 
alty  during  a  medevac  training  exercise  in 
November  2010. 


By  LTG  Eric  B.  Schoomaker 
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Despite  more  than  nine  years  of  continuous  armed  con¬ 
flict,  every  day  our  soldiers  and  their  families  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  injuries,  illness  and  combat  wounds  through 
Army  Medicine's  health  promotion  and  prevention 
?fforts;  are  treated  in  state-of-the-art  fashion  when  prevention 
ails;  and  are  supported  by  an  extraordinarily  talented  medical 
orce  including  those  who  serve  at  the  side  of  the  warrior  on 
he  battlefield.  We  are  focused  on  delivering  the  best  care  at 
he  right  time  and  place. 

Army  Medicine  is  a  dedicated  member  of  the  Military 
health  System  and  is  equally  committed  to  partnering  with 
>ur  soldiers,  their  families  and  our  veterans  to  achieve  the 
ughest  levels  of  fitness  and  health.  Historically,  Army  Medi- 
ine  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  innovations  for  trauma 
are  and  preventive  medicine  that  save  lives  and  improve  the 
Yell-being  of  our  uniformed  personnel,  improvements  that 
tave  also  benefited  civilian  care.  Army  Medicine  operates  us- 
ag  the  following  five  strategic  aims:  early  prevention,  endur- 


Dr.  Richard  Erff,  chief  of  the  Carl  R. 
Darnall  Army  Medical  Center  Pain 
Clinic,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  administers 
cervical  epidural  steroid  injections  to 
a  soldier  suffering  from  chronic  neck 
and  back  injuries  sustained  in  Iraq. 


ing  care,  effective  treatment,  opti¬ 
mized  efficiencies  and  an  enterprise 
approach  to  reflect  our  commitment 
to  selfless  service. 

Early  Prevention 

Army  Medicine  strives  to  reduce 
the  need  for  subsequent  care  through 
early  prevention  with  an  emphasis  on 
health  promotion  and  has  initiated 
multiple  programs  in  support  of  this 
aim  over  the  past  year.  For  example,  the  Army  is  leading 
the  way  in  early  recognition  and  treatment  of  mild  trau¬ 
matic  brain  injury  (TBI)  or  concussive  injuries.  TBI  training 
has  been  integrated  into  the  education  and  training  initia¬ 
tives  of  all  deploying  units  to  increase  awareness  and  edu¬ 
cation  regarding  recognition  of  symptoms  as  well  as  to  em¬ 
phasize  commanders'  and  leaders'  responsibilities  for 
ensuring  that  their  soldiers  receive  prompt  medical  atten¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  injury. 

To  ensure  early  detection  and  appropriate  care,  any  ser- 
vicemember  in  a  vehicle  involved  in  a  blast  event,  collision 
or  rollover;  everyone  within  close  proximity  to  a  blast;  and 
everyone  who  sustains  a  direct  blow  to  the  head  receives 
mandatory  medical  evaluation.  In  addition,  the  command 
may  direct  a  medical  evaluation  for  any  suspected  concus¬ 
sion  that  occurs  under  other  conditions.  Similar  to  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  concussive  injuries.  Army  Medicine  is  strength¬ 
ening  our  soldiers'  and  families'  behavioral  and  emotional 
health  through  a  process  called  the  Comprehensive  Behav¬ 
ioral  Health  System  of  Care.  This  system  of  systems  is  built 
around  the  need  to  support  an  Army  engaged  in  repeated 
deployments — often  into  intense  combat — which  then  re¬ 
turns  to  home  station  to  restore,  reset  the  formation,  and 
reestablish  family  and  community  bonds.  The  intent  is  to 
optimize  limited  behavioral-health  resources  to  ensure  the 
highest  quality  of  care  to  soldiers  and  families.  Program 
goals  include  protection  and  restoration  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  health  of  our  soldiers  and  families,  and  the  prevention 
of  adverse  psychological  and  social  outcomes  such  as  fam¬ 
ily  violence,  driving  under  the  influence  violations,  drug 
and  alcohol  addiction,  and  suicide. 


LTG  Eric  B.  Scltoomaker  assumed  command  of  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Command  and  became  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  in  December  2007.  He  previously  served  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Regional  Medical  Command. 


The  patient-centered  medical  home,  embraced  by  civilian 
health  care,  will  enhance  primary  care  for  our  soldiers  and 
their  families.  The  medical  home  philosophy  concentrates 
on  what  a  patient  requires  to  remain  healthy,  to  restore  opti¬ 
mal  health  and,  when  needed,  to  receive  tailored  health¬ 
care  services.  It  relies  upon  building  enduring  relationships 
between  patients  and  their  providers — doctors,  nurse  prac¬ 
titioners,  physician  assistants  and  others — in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  coordinated  approach  to  care.  Physicians  will  eval¬ 
uate  their  patients  for  disease — not  only  to  provide 
treatment  but  also  to  identify  genetic,  behavioral,  environ¬ 
mental  or  occupational  risks.  This  means  much  greater  con¬ 
tinuity  of  care,  with  patients  seeing  the  same  physician  or 
professional  partner  95  percent  of  the  time.  The  result  is 
more  effective  health  care — for  both  the  provider  and  the 
patient — that  is  based  on  trust  and  rapport. 

Community-based  medical  homes  (CBMHs),  part  of  the 
Army's  implementation  of  the  patient-centered  medical 
home,  improve  access  and  continuity  to  health-care  services 
including  behavioral  health.  CBMHs  are  Army-operated 
primary-care  clinics  located  in  leased  space  in  the  off-post 
communities  in  which  many  of  our  active  duty  families  live. 
These  clinics  are  extensions  of  Army  hospitals  and  staffed 
by  government  civilians.  Clinics  are  located  where  families 
have  limited  access  to  Army  primary-care  services;  cur¬ 
rently  17  clinics  are  being  developed  in  13  markets. 


Enduring  Care 

Army  Medicine  continues  to  provide  the  very  best  care 
for  wounded,  ill  or  injured  soldiers.  This  includes  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessary  guidance  and  advocacy  to  empowei 
wounded,  ill,  and  injured  soldiers  and  families  with  dig¬ 
nity,  respect  and  the  self-determination  to  successfully' 
reintegrate  either  back  into  the  force  or  into  the  community 
At  the  heart  of  the  Warrior  Care  and  Transition  program 
are  29  Warrior  Transition  Units  at  major  Army  installations 
worldwide,  and  nine  Community-Based  Warrior  Transition 
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AND  EXPOSITION 

A  Professional  Development  Forum 


Army  Medicine:  Bringing  Value.. .Inspiring  Trust 

~  Partnerships  Built  on  Trust  ~ 


AMERICAN  FLAG 


The  American  Flag  is  a  symbol 
of  courage,  patriotism, 
trust  and  freedom 


COMBAT  MEDIC 

The  Combat  Medic  is  the  essence 
of  professionalism;  emulated  for 
their  values  and  uncompromising 
commitment  to  high  standards 


The  red  cross  brassard 
identifies  medical 
personnel  on  the 
battlefield 


ARMY  MEDICINE 


MAROON 

Maroon  is  the  color 
of  Army  Medicine 


SINCE  1775 

For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Army  Medicine  has  been  at  every 
conflict  or  every  battle  that  has 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedoms 


27  June  -  30  June  2011 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Convention  Center 

pan  Antonio,  Texas 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 


AUSA,  Industry  Affairs 
2425  Wilson  Blvd,  Arlington,  VA  22201-3326 
Phone:  (800)  336-4570,  ext.  365 


Register  online  at  www.ausa.org 


Dr.  Robert  Walker, 
U.S.  Army  Europe 
Regional  Medical 
Command  chief 
medical  information 
officer  briefs  LTG 
Eric  B.  Schoo- 
maker  on  “clinic  of 
the  future”  innova¬ 
tions  being  tested 
at  the  Heidelberg 
Army  Health  Clinic 
in  Germany 
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Units  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Today  4,280 
highly  trained  cadre  and  staff  oversee  a  current  population 
of  more  than  10,000  wounded,  ill  and  injured  soldiers.  More 
than  40,000  wounded,  ill,  or  injured  soldiers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  have  either  progressed  through  or  are  currently  being 
cared  for  by  these  dedicated  caregivers  and  support  person¬ 
nel.  More  than  16,000  of  those  soldiers  have  been  returned 
to  the  force. 

The  Army  Soldier  Medical  Readiness  Campaign  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  a  healthy  and  resilient 
force.  The  deployment  of  healthy,  resilient  and  fit  soldiers 
and  an  increase  in  the  medical  readiness  of  our  Army  are 
the  desired  outcomes  of  this  campaign.  The  campaign's 
key  tasks  are  to  provide  commanders  with  the  tools  to 
manage  their  soldiers'  medical  requirements;  coordinate, 
synchronize  and  integrate  wellness,  injury  prevention  and 
human  performance  optimization  programs  across  the 
Army;  identify  the  medically  not  ready  (MNR)  soldier 
population;  implement  medical  management  programs  to 
reduce  the  MNR  soldier  population;  assess  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  campaign;  and  educate  the  force. 


Optimum  Efficiencies 

The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Re¬ 
search  and  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand's  TBI  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  coordinates  and  man¬ 
ages  research  efforts  and 
programs  for  the  prevention, 
detection,  mitigation  and 
treatment  of  TBI.  Current  re¬ 
search  includes  medical  stan¬ 
dards  for  protective  equip¬ 
ment,  measures  of  head  im¬ 
pact/blast  exposure,  a  porta¬ 
ble  diagnostic  tool  for  TBI 
that  can  be  used  in  the  field, 
blood  tests  to  detect  TBI,  medications  for  TBI  treatment 
and  the  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  outcomes.  The  TBI  Re¬ 
search  Program  leverages  both  DoD  and  civilian  expertise 
by  partnering  with  key  organizations  and  national/inter¬ 
national  leaders,  including  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Defense  Centers  of  Excellence  for  Psychological 
Health  and  TBI,  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Brain  Injury 
Center,  academia,  civilian  hospitals  and  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  to  improve  our  ability  to  diagnose,  treat  and 
care  for  those  affected  by  TBI. 


Effective  Treatment 

Army  Medicine  is  also  exploring  safe  and  effective  use  of 
advanced  and  nontraditional  approaches  to  pain  manage¬ 
ment.  One  way  to  achieve  an  interdisciplinary,  multimodal 
and  holistic  approach  to  pain  management  is  by  incorporat¬ 
ing  complementary  and  alternative  therapies — integrative 
approaches — into  an  individualized  pain  management  plan 
of  care  including  acupuncture,  massage  therapy,  movement 
therapy,  yoga  and  other  tools  in  mind-body  medicine. 

In  addition.  Army  Medicine  has  made  significant  gains 
in  the  treatment  and  management  of  post-traumatic  stress 
(PTS).  Training  for  behavioral-health  providers  is  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  redeployment  cycles  of  brigade  combat 
teams,  ensuring  that  providers  operating  from  military 
treatment  facilities  that  support  the  brigade  combat  teams 
are  trained  and  certified  to  deliver  quality  behavioral 
health  care  to  soldiers  exposed  to  the  most  intense  combat 
levels.  We  collaborate  closely  with  civilian  experts  in  PTS 
treatment  to  validate  emerging  scientific  discoveries  about 
PTS  and  the  most  effective  treatments. 


Enterprise  Approach 

All  major  public-health  functions  within  the  Army,  in 
eluding  those  of  the  former  Veterinary  Command  and  the 
Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
have  been  combined  into  the  new  Public  Health  Command 
(PHC).  The  consolidation  has  resulted  in  an  increased  fo-i 
cus  on  health  promotion  and  has  created  a  single  account¬ 
able  agent  for  public-health  and  veterinary  issues  that  is 
proactive  and  focused  on  prevention,  health  promotion 
and  wellness. 

Army  public-health  efforts  protect  and  improve  the 
health  of  Army  communities  through  education,  promo¬ 
tion  of  healthy  lifestyles,  and  disease  and  injury  preven¬ 
tion.  Public-health  efforts  include  controlling  infectious' 
diseases,  reducing  injury  rates,  identifying  risk  factors  and. 
staging  interventions  for  behavioral-health  issues,  and  en 
suring  safe  food  and  drinking  water  on  Army  installations  I 
and  in  deployed  environments.  The  long-term  value  ofj 
public-health  efforts  cannot  be  overstated;  public-health 
advances  in  the  past  century  have  been  largely  responsible  i 
for  increasing  human  life  spans  by  25  years,  and  PHC  will 
play  a  central  role  in  the  health  of  our  soldiers,  deployed  or. 
at  home. 

In  recent  years,  the  Army  has  transformed  how  it  pro-, 
vides  health  care  to  its  soldiers,  with  improvements  affect¬ 
ing  every  aspect  of  the  continuum  of  care.  Army  Medicine 
is  committed  to  partnering  with  our  beneficiaries  to 
achieve  the  highest  levels  of  fitness  and  health.  Our  goal  is 
to  provide  the  best  care  and  access  possible  for  soldiers, 
their  families  and  veterans  and  to  ensure  optimal  readiness 
for  America's  fighting  forces  and  their  families.  ★ 
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While  deployed  to  Afghanistan,  MAJ 
Steve  Beckwith  treated  U.S.  soldiers 
and  local  Afghans,  such  as  this  boy, 
who  needed  minor  surgery. 


«j  AJ  Steve  Beckwith,  n  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  accounted  for  the  majority  of  our  patients.  The  injuries 
Academy,  is  an  emergency  physician  at  Fort  Hood,  were  mostly  IED  [improvised  explosive  device]  and  gun- 
Texas.  In  January,  he  returned  from  a  six-month  de-  shot  related,  though  we  would  see  a  smattering  of  non- 
ployment  to  Afghanistan  during  which  he  spent  trauma  cases  as  well. 

lhree  months  working  in  the  31st  Combat  Support  By  comparison,  the  facility  at  Bala  Morghab  was  much 
iospital  (CSH)  at  Camp  Dwyer,  a  large  Marine  smaller,  really  just  two  tents.  The  Italians  had  a 

wrps  base  in  Helmand  Province  in  southern  bV  bara  Hov  small  medical  staff  on  the  base,  so  we  worked 

Afghanistan,  and  three  months  working  at  a  small  Assistant  Editor  closely  with  their  team  to  pool  our  resources. 

talian  base  in  Bala  Morghab ,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Most  of  the  patients  in  that  area  were  local  Afghans  who 
oi "dry.  This  was  his  second  deployment;  in  2007-08,  MAJ  had  presented  to  the  gate.  Many  had  never  seen  a  physi¬ 
cian,  so  the  spectrum  of  pathology  was  incredible. 


leckivith  deployed  for  15  months  to  southern  Iraq. 


ARMY:  Let's  start  with  a  background  description  of  the 
reas  in  which  you  served  in  Afghanistan— how  big 
vere  the  bases,  the  hospitals  and  the  medical  teams,  and 
vhat  kind  of  patients  and  injuries  did  you  treat? 

MAJ  Beckwith:  At  Camp  Dwyer,  we  had  a  fairly  exten- 
ive  medical  facility.  There  were  multiple  operating  rooms 
OR],  an  ICU  [intensive  care  unit],  an  emergency  room  [ER] 
nd  multiple  ward  bays.  We  were  well  staffed  and  had  a 
Jirly  broad  complement  of  medical  specialists.  In  spite  of 
ie  remote  location,  we  could  really  bring  a  huge  number 
f  medical  assets  to  bear  for  any  given  patient.  The  hospital 
/as  primarily  designed  to  provide  trauma  care,  and  that 


What  was  your  normal  day  like  in  Helmand? 

In  Helmand,  we  were  living  in  tents  right  next  to  the 
hospital.  On  this  large  Marine  Corps  base,  we  had  sort  of  a 
medical  compound.  ...  The  tents  were  not  super  comfort¬ 
able;  we  had  about  20  guys  in  a  tent — not  a  lot  of  personal 
space.  Guys  would  set  up  little  barriers  with  sheets  and 
ponchos,  but  for  the  most  part  it's  pretty  tight  in  there. 
Some  of  the  guys  had  beds.  1  was  on  a  cot  for  a  while.  As 
time  wore  on  and  you  had  more  tenure,  you  might  be  able 
to  move  up  from  a  cot  to  a  bed. 

We'd  get  up  in  the  morning,  pretty  early.  My  shift  would 
start  around  7  a.m.  I  he  first  thing  we'd  do  is  basically  have  a 
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An  Interview  with  M 


MAJ  Beckwith 
takes  a  break  with 
an  Italian  army 
medic  before  his 
patrol  in  Bala 
Morghab, 
Afghanistan. 


team  meeting  with  the  whole  hospital — the  doctors,  nurses, 
lab,  and  pharmacy  would  all  get  together  and  run  through 
the  prior  day.  We  would  discuss  patients,  put  out  informa¬ 
tion  and  get  the  daily  security  brief.  I  always  found  it  inter¬ 
esting  to  hear  what  the  marines  were  doing  in  the  area.  It 
definitely  made  you  feel  more  connected  to  the  guys. 
They'd  tell  us  basically,  "Hey,  the  marines  are  going  over 
here  to  patrol  this  village,  so  we  may  expect  some  contact." 
They  would  also  give  us  an  idea  of  where  the  prior  day's  ca¬ 
sualties  had  come  from. 

Once  the  staff  was  on  the  same  page,  I'd  go  back  to  the 
ER  and  start  seeing  patients.  If  we  didn't  have  any  patients 
coming  in,  we'd  do  some  drills  and  training  for  the  medics. 
One  of  the  nice  things  about  that  setting  was  that  we 
would  have  a  little  bit  of  downtime  throughout  the  day  to 
work  on  team  building  with  the  trauma  crew. 

When  casualties  arrived,  they  tended  to  come  in  bunches. 
Most  patients  arrived  by  air,  so  our  medics  would  go  out  to 
the  helipad,  put  them  on  stretchers  and  then  get  them  into 
the  ER.  The  way  we  had  it  set  up  there,  we  had  six  bays,  so 
we'd  put  patients  starting  in  Bed  One  all  the  way  down  to 
Bed  Six.  We  had  one  bed  that  was  set  up  specifically  for  pedi¬ 
atric  trauma,  with  size-specific  equipment  and  medications. 

On  each  team,  we  tried  to  have  about  six  people  total:  two 
doctors,  two  nurses  and  two  medics.  We  would  also  have 
our  pharmacy,  lab  and  X-ray  personnel  readily  available.  In 
the  ER,  we  work  through  the  primary  and  secondary  sur¬ 
vey.  In  the  primary  survey  you're  looking  for  big  things — 
the  obvious  injuries — focusing  on  the  airway,  the  chest, 
looking  for  blood,  that  sort  of  thing.  And  then  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  survey  you're  looking  for  smaller  injuries.  In  the  ER, 
our  goal  is  to  get  a  patient  resuscitated,  stabilized,  and  if 

MA/  Stephen  R.  Beckwith,  MD,  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Mil¬ 
itary  Academy  in  1 998.  He  is  the  emergency  medical  services 
(EMS)  medical  director  and  hospital  liaison  to  the  civilian 
EMS  community  at  Darnall  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas.  In  November  2009,  he  helped  coordinate  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  mass  shootings  on  Fort  Hood. 


they've  lost  a  lot  of  blood,  get  IVs  in,  give  them  back  some 
blood,  control  the  obvious  external  injuries,  protect  their  air¬ 
ways,  reexpand  any  collapsed  lungs,  those  sorts  of  things — 
really  just  get  them  stabilized.  From  there  they  go  to  the  op¬ 
erating  room,  the  ICU  or  the  ICW  [immediate  care  ward]. 

On  a  busy  trauma,  our  goal  is  to  get  the  patient  stabilized 
in  the  emergency  room  in  about  10  to  20  minutes,  and  usually 
we're  pretty  effective  at  doing  that.  Right  next  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  room  is  the  radiology  suite — we  had  CT  scans  in  there 
and  X-rays — so  if  we  had  time  and  the  patient  was  stable 
enough,  we'd  take  them  over  to  the  CT  scan  and  get  a  better 
idea  of  what  all  their  injuries  were.  Generally  from  there ! 
they'd  go  straight  to  the  operating  room,  the  next  tent  over. 

How  big  are  the  tents? 

Maybe  60  feet  by  20  feet.  There's  a  series  of  these  tents 
connected  to  each  other,  and  the  hospital  is  laid  out  the 
way  a  patient  would  go  through.  The  first  thing  next  to  the 
helipad  is  the  emergency  room,  the  next  is  either  radiology 
or  the  operating  room,  the  next  thing  after  that  is  the  ICU 
or  ICW,  and  after  that  is  sort  of  the  administrative  part  of 
the  hospital.  It's  set  out  to  facilitate  patient  flow. 

Usually  if  we  had  a  marine  come  in,  they'd  start  in  the 
ER,  go  to  the  OR  and  then  go  to  the  ICU  or  ICW,  and  then, 
relatively  quickly  if  the  injury  was  at  all  significant,  they'd 
get  medevaced  out  of  theater.  So  once  we  have  them  stabi¬ 
lized  and  after  their  OR  course,  we'll  drop  a  request  for  a 
medevac  bird  to  come  take  them.  Usually  they'd  fly  out  to 
Bagram  [Airfield,  Afghanistan]  and  then  to  Germany. 

So  you  clear  everyone  out  once  they're  stabilized? 

Right.  In  the  ER,  if  someone  had  a  tiny  little  cut  to  their 
finger,  we'd  fix  that  up  and  send  them  back  out,  but  most  of 
the  guys  we  were  seeing  were  bigger  traumas  and  went  to 
the  OR.  Our  surgeon  did  an  incredible  job  with  some  very 
complex  injury  patterns.  In  that  setting,  the  first  surgery 
that  a  patient  had  was  often  what  we  call  a  damage-control 
procedure.  The  idea  is  to  get  in  quickly,  control  internal 
bleeding,  and  then  get  a  patient  caught  up  on  blood  loss. 
They  would  then  go  back  later,  when  the  patient  was  more 
stable,  and  do  more  definitive  repairs.  Once  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  generally  wouldn't  keep  them  for  very  long, 
maybe  just  a  day  while  we're  waiting  for  a  medevac  bird  to 
come  in.  It's  amazing  how  fast  these  guys  will  get  back 
Stateside.  For  a  guy  in  Afghanistan,  they  can  get  him  to 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  [Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas]  in 
less  than  24  hours.  Sometimes  they'll  stop  in  Germany,  and 
in  Germany  they'll  get  a  bit  more  definitive  treatment,  more 
definitive  surgery,  that  sort  of  thing.  Eventually  they  will 
make  their  way  back  to  Walter  Reed  [Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.]  or  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Compare  that  system  to  something  like  Vietnam  or 
World  War  II,  when  it  took  weeks  to  get  a  guy  out  of  the¬ 
ater.  It's  amazing  how  fast  we  can  do  it  nowadays. 

Did  you  meet  your  team  before  you  left  and  deploy  to¬ 
gether,  or  did  you  just  jump  in  once  you  arrived  in  country? 
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MK28l:  40  MM  GREEN  TRAINING  AMMUNITION 

Unrestricted  training  -  zero  uxo  liabilities 

MK281  provides  unrestricted  combat  training  on  the  MKi9,  MK47,  and  H&K  grenade 
machine  guns.  The  cartidge  is  non-pyrotechnic  and  non-toxic  and  does  not  leave  duds. 
It  is  ideal  for  dry  weather  use  and  on  temporary  ranges  when  risk  of  fire  and  UXO  liabilities 
can  hinder  training.  The  patented  propulsion  system  produces  low  variation  of  muzzle 
velocity  for  unsurpassed  accuracy.  MK281  Modo  is  a  day  impact  marker.  The  MK281 
Modi  is  a  day-night  marker  with  a  chemiluminescent  payload.  It  is  visible  with  orwith- 
out  night  vision  goggles  and  emits  in  the  near  infrared  band.  An  optional  tracer  element 
is  also  available.  German  engineered,  US  manufactured. 


American  Rheinmetall  Munitions,  Inc.  •  925  Corporate  Dr.,  Suite  315  •  Stafford  •  Virginia  22554 
USA  •  Phone  +1  703  221  9299  •  Fax  +1  703  441  3522-  www.americanrheinmetall.com 
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That's  one  of  the  problems.  Most  of  the  time,  you  join  the 
team  very  late,  so  you're  not  actually  with  the  hospital 
when  you're  not  downrange.  Sometimes  there's  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  [train  with  the  team  before  you're  downrange].  In 
general,  I  think  it's  easier  to  be  on  the  front  end  of  a  deploy¬ 
ment,  rather  than  join  a  unit  halfway  through.  Most  doctors 
kind  of  get  rotated  in  and  out,  which  can  be  a  challenge. 
We're  working  on  ways  to  improve  that.  I  think  units  have 
started  thinking  about  ways  to  better  integrate  replace¬ 
ments.  One  thing  that  can  be  helpful  is  to  contact  them 
early  and  develop  a  dialogue  before  they  arrive.  Once  they 
get  there,  you  just  need  to  drill  them  with  the  team  until 
they  develop  a  good  rhythm. 


What  training  was  most  helpful  to  you  before  you  left? 
Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  anything  helpful 
to  add  to  future  training? 

I  think  most  of  the  providers  had  solid  skill  sets  with  re¬ 
gard  to  managing  trauma.  Many  of  us  had  been  deployed 
before,  and  trauma  is  not  unique  to  combat.  That  said,  there 
are  a  number  of  injury  patterns  that  you  just  don't  see 
much  outside  of  a  war  zone.  Blast  injury,  in  particular,  pre¬ 
sents  some  unique  challenges  as  it  combines  elements  of 
blunt  trauma,  penetrating  trauma  and  burns.  We  also  do 
not  see  life-threatening  extremity  hemorrhage  outside  of 
combat.  The  Army  Institute  of  Surgical  Research  has  done 
some  great  work  over  the  past  decade  refining  how  we  care 
for  these  injuries.  I  think  our  care  will  continue  to  improve 
as  we  integrate  that  research  into  our  training  programs. 


Did  the  team  end  up  working  together  pretty  well? 

You  could  definitely  see  improvement,  no  question  about 
that.  It's  folks  getting  familiar  with  what  every  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  team  is  doing.  When  you  first  get  out  there, 
everybody  kind  of  thinks  they  all  have  to  do  it  themselves, 
so  there's  some  head-butting  that  goes  on.  Eventually  that 
sort  of  works  itself  out.  As  they  gain  confidence  with  the 
people  they're  working  with,  it  makes  everything  go 
smoother.  We  definitely  saw  a  lot  of  improvement  during 
the  time  we  were  down  there.  I  always  felt  that,  for  where 
we  were  in  Afghanistan,  the  care  these 
guys  were  getting  was  just  phenome¬ 
nal.  We  would  routinely  see  soldiers 
with  catastrophic  injuries.  These  guys 
might  get  50  units  of  blood  within  a 
couple  hours  of  arrival.  The  ability  to 
do  that  and  get  them  in  the  OR  quickly 
has  a  great  impact  on  the  outcome.  So 
for  being  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
— and  it  really  is  the  middle  of  no¬ 
where — these  guys  were  getting  tre¬ 
mendous  care. 


What  would  you  tell  Army  medical  professionals  who 
are  deploying  to  Afghanistan? 

When  you're  given  your  unit  assignment,  start  working 
on  team-building  early.  That  will  help  ease  the  transition 
for  any  crew  that's  going  down  there.  Understand  that 
it's  a  work  in  progress— -things  won't  be  perfect  on  day 
one.  Most  of  the  skill  sets,  I  think,  are  there.  I  mean,  guys 
know  how  to  do  trauma.  It's  not  the  most  complicated 
thing  in  the  world.  It's  just  really  getting  cohesive  as  a 
team,  putting  the  time  in  to  get  to  know  people,  and  start¬ 
ing  to  work  with  them  early.  That,  and  being  proactive 
with  regard  to  developing  your  internal  systems. 


How  did  that  daily  process  and  setup  differ  at  Bala 
Morghab? 

At  the  Italian  base,  we  had  a  very  small  area.  They  actu¬ 
ally  didn't  have  a  road  to  Bala  Morghab,  not  a  useable 
road,  so  the  only  way  to  get  supplies  was  by  airdrop.  Every 
couple  of  days  an  Italian  C-130  would  fly  over  and  drop  a 
bunch  of  packages  off  the  back,  and  they'd  float  down  with 
parachutes.  We'd  grab  them  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
base,  which  was  a  cool  process  to  watch.  One  time  a  pilot 
missed  the  target,  and  the  packages  actually  landed  on  the 
base  itself.  They  took  out  a  couple  of  tents  and  one  of  the 
Black  Hawks.  No  one  got  hurt,  but  we  definitely  had  some 
ticked-off  aviators. 

For  a  regular  day,  we'd  get  our  whole  team  together — a 
much  smaller  team  up  there,  really  just  about  15  people — 
and  just  do  a  little  morning  briefing  with  the  medics.  Then 
I'd  walk  over  to  the  ANA  [Afghan  national  army]  clinic  and 
check  in  with  the  ANA  doctor.  They  were  colocated  with  us 
on  that  base.  They  have  their  own  doctors  who  rotated  out 
a  few  times  while  I  was  there.  One  of  the  guys  was  very 
good,  very  helpful.  He  wanted  to  be  involved  and  certainly 
wanted  to  take  care  of  any  of  his  soldiers.  In  terms  of  med¬ 
ical  knowledge,  though,  it's  not  Western  medicine,  so  it's  a 
different  standard  of  care.  But  we'd  work  with  him,  teach 
him  how  to  do  wound  care  and  dressing  changes,  those 
sorts  of  things.  That  was  a  neat  thing,  working  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  Afghan  doctor.  He  was  a  great  guy. 
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Supplies  are  airdropped  from  a  C-130 
Hercules  into  a  forward  operating  base  in 
the  Bala  Morghab  district ,  Badghis 
Province,  Afghanistan,  in  April. 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  ★  ARMY  RESERVE  ★  NAVY  RESERVE  ★  MARINE  RESERVE 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  *  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  *  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Ve  all  serve.  Whether  serving  our  communities  or  our  country,  members  of  the  National  Guard  anc 
Reserve  depend  on  their  military  units,  families,  and  employers  for  support.  Employer  Support  o 
he  Guard  and  Reserve  is  a  Department  of  Defense  agency  that  seeks  to  promote  a  culture  in  whict 
II  American  employers  support  and  value  the  military  service  of  their  employees  by  recognizinc 
'Utstanding  support,  increasing  awareness  of  the  law  and  resolving  conflict  through  mediation 


EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
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Wounded  Afghan  civilians  are  brought  to 
Camp  Dwyer,  Helmand  Province, 
Afghanistan,  for  treatment  by  the  1st 
Medical  Battalion,  Regimental  Combat 
Team  7,  in  January. 


Usually  I'd  check  with  him  in  the 
morning,  see  if  there's  anything  going 
on,  and  then  head  over  to  the  Italian 
clinic.  For  four  hours  a  day,  the  Ital¬ 
ians  would  see  just  local-national  pa¬ 
tients  at  the  clinic.  A  lot  of  the  cases 
were  chronic  problems,  and  they  just 
wanted  to  know  if  anything  could  be 
done.  But  some  of  it  was  more  acute  stuff,  certainly — infec¬ 
tions,  broken  bones,  a  couple  of  pesticide  poisonings  and 
then  a  smattering  of  local  trauma,  guys  in  motorcycle  acci¬ 
dents  or  car  accidents.  There  really  weren't  a  lot  of  cars 
there.  They  had  a  few  injuries  from  people  falling  off  don¬ 
keys;  that  was  one  of  my  favorites.  I  probably  had  about  10 
people  who  fell  off  donkeys. 

So  that  was  interesting.  The  Italians  were  great.  They 
drink  a  ton  of  espresso,  so  they  are  always  full  of  energy. 
They  also  have  women  in  their  infantry,  so  the  men  and 
women  sleep  in  the  same  tents.  They  don't  have  the  same 
compunctions  we  do  in  the  United  States.  I  found  them  to 
be  gracious  hosts  who  were  eager  to  work  with  our  staff. 
Their  medical  team  and  1  became  good  friends.  I  can  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  working  with  that  group  was  one  of  the  most 
positive  experiences  I  have  had  in  the  Army.  The  Italians 
genuinely  cared  about  the  locals  and  would  go  out  of  their 
way  to  meet  their  needs. 

So  we'd  spend  a  couple  hours  seeing  patients  with  them, 
and  when  we  were  done,  there  really  wasn't  a  lot  else  to  do 
there.  Actually,  we  had  a  fair  amount  of  downtime,  so  I'd 
play  poker  with  the  Italians. 

Did  you  have  formal,  scheduled  training  with  the 
Afghan  doctors? 

The  kind  of  agreement  we  had  set  up  with  the  Afghan 
doctors  in  Bala  Morghab  was  that  any  critical  patient  who 
came  in  went  to  the  American  facility,  just  because  we  had 
more  supplies  and  more  staff.  If  there  was  a  combat  injury 
nearby,  they'd  certainly  come  to  us.  Most  of  the  local- 
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Petraeus, 
commander  of  the 
International 
Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF), 
speaks  with  Col. 

Massimo  Biagini, 
commander  of  the 
Italian  Task  Force 
North,  in  Bala 
Morghab,  where 
MAJ  Beckwith  was 
stationed. 


nationals  would  go  to  the  Italians,  and  the  ANA  soldiers  ! 
who  got  injured  would  see  the  ANA  doctor.  We  would  still  j 
see  the  ANA  soldiers  if  they  got  shot,  but  if  they  had  some  i 
other  medical  problem,  they'd  see  the  ANA  doctor.  When i 
one  of  the  ANA  guys  got  shot  or  blown  up,  we'd  do  the 
initial  care,  and  then  we'd  try  to  transfer  him  over  to  the 
ANA  doctor  and  show  him  how  to  do  dressing  changes, 
wound  care,  follow-up  care  from  what  we  were  doing.  It 
was  actually  very  helpful.  It  was  difficult,  too,  because 
there  was  a  pretty  significant  language  barrier,  so  you  were 
always  working  through  a  translator. 

Were  the  Italians  seeing  kids  who  had  never  gone  to  a; 
doctor  or  mostly  critical  care  injuries? 

In  Bala  Morghab,  the  vast  majority  of  the  stuff  I  did  was! 
over  in  the  Italian  clinic,  so  most  of  the  patients  weren't  nec-‘ 
essarily  critical  care.  Some  people  had  never  seen  a  doctor.  I 
remember  seeing  one  guy  who  had  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
grapefruit  hanging  off  his  leg.  He'd  had  it  for  15  years  and 
just  was  curious  what  the  heck  it  was.  You  get  a  lot  of  devel¬ 
opmental  problems.  I  remember  seeing  a  couple  of  kids  with 
hydrocephalus  and  spina  bifida.  And  a  lot  of  that  we  can't 
necessarily  fix,  but  we  can  sit  them  down  and  tell  them 
what's  going  on,  and  then  give  them  some  options  of  places 
where  they  can  get  it  fixed.  In  Herat  and  Kabul,  there  are 
more  specialists.  If  nothing  else,  we  can  educate  them  and 
tell  them  where  to  go  to  get  more  help. 

Did  you  treat  people  who  had  tried  a  local  treatment 
that  made  their  condition  worse? 

Sometimes.  Within  the  town  of  Bala 
Morghab,  there  was  a  local  physician.  I 
never  met  that  guy,  but  he  would  send 
patients  to  me,  send  a  referral,  which 
was  great.  He'd  basically  scribble  a 
note  saying,  "This  patient  needs  X,  Y 
anci  Z,"  and  a  lot  of  times  he'd  be  right 
on  the  mark.  I  think  our  village  was 
lucky  in  that  regard.  Other  areas  have 
nothing  that  resembles  medical  care. 
Afghanistan  is  so  decentralized  that 
many  people  don't  have  any  access  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  America, 
when  you  get  injured  an  ambulance 
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US  Army,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Carson.  Colorado  and 
his' father.  Mike,  photographed 
at  a  Fisher  House  in 
San  Antonio.  Texas. 
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HERO^MILES 


The  Hero  Miles  program  is  grateful  to  our  generous  partners,  including: 

AirTran  Airways  *  Alaska  Airlines  *  American  Airlines  ★  Continental  Airlines  *  Delta  Air  Lines 
Frontier  Airlines  *  Midwest  Airlines  *  Northwest  Airlines  *  United  Airlines  *  US  Airways 

Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org. 


The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 

Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 


An  ISAF  physician’s  assistant  provides 
medical  care  to  a  local  villager  at  Forward 
Operating  Base  Bala  Morghab. 


can  take  you  10  minutes  away  to  the 
nearest  hospital.  In  Afghanistan,  they 
can't  travel  by  car.  It's  just  not  a  logisti¬ 
cal  reality.  They  only  have  what's  right 
in  that  village,  and  that  may  be  just 
some  guy  who  knows  a  little  bit  about 
medicine.  Or  they  might  get  lucky  and 
have  a  doctor,  but  those  are  the  logisti¬ 
cal  realities.  There  are  people  who  liter¬ 
ally  don't  know  that  a  village  exists  20 
miles  away  because  they've  never  been 
over  their  hill. 


Is  telemedicine  a  possibility  there? 

I  think  it  could  be  used  in  the  bigger 
cities  where  you  have  infrastructure  and  support,  but  to  do 
telemedicine  you  need  some  sort  of  a  satellite  feed.  You  can 
find  that  in  places  like  Herat  and  Kabul,  but  outside  those 
big  cities  it's  pretty  limited  in  terms  of  who  has  access  to 
the  Internet.  We  used  it  on  our  end.  We  don't  have  every 
specialist  in  the  world  in  Afghanistan,  so  if  a  complex  der¬ 
matology  case  comes  in,  we'll  either  take  pictures  or  call 
the  guy  up  in  the  States  and  say,  "Hey,  this  is  what  we've 
got,  we'll  send  you  some  pictures,  we  want  to  know  what 
you  think."  We  used  it  to  some  extent,  but  probably  not 
what  some  people  envision. 


down  there  have  been  at  least  once,  some  twice,  some 
three  times.  I  think  that  our  drawing  out  of  Iraq  will  be 
helpful  because  Iraq  has  a  much  larger  medical  footprint, 
so  once  those  guys  are  no  longer  needed  that  will  free  up 
some  guys  to  go  over  to  Afghanistan.  We're  hoping  that 
the  guys  who  come  back  will  get  a  little  more  rest. 

Some  specialties  are  not  as  taxed.  The  ENT  doctors,  for 
instance,  don't  spend  as  much  time  in  Afghanistan. 


over,  what  they're  really  talking  about  is  the  military  oper- 1 
ations.  There's  no  medical  facility  or  group  in  Afghanistan 
that's  going  to  replace  our  ability  to  provide  medical  care 
over  there.  That's  just  not  the  reality.  It's  basically  a  coun-! 
try  that  was  in  the  14th  century.  We  brought  in  a  bunch  of( 
21st-century  medicine,  but  we're  eventually  going  to  leave,  \ 
and  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  train  21st-century  medi-1 
cine  before  then.  That's  just  not  going  to  happen.  But  we' 
can  certainly  do  as  much  as  we  can,  and  teach  as  much  as  | 
we  can  while  we're  there.  But  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  it^ 
will  go  back  to  what  it  was  in  Afghanistan  before  we  got 
there  in  terms  of  the  medical  piece.  As  far  as  where  we  are 1 
in  terms  of  the  military  piece,  as  far  as  the  Afghan  military 
taking  over,  I  can't  speak  to  that  because  I  don't  work  on 
the  military  side  of  it. 


Did  you  feel  like  your  experience  in  Iraq  in  2008  pre¬ 
pared  you  for  Afghanistan,  or  was  it  completely  different? 

When  I  was  in  Iraq,  I  spent  about  a  month  in  Baghdad  in 
the  ER  of  the  Ibn  Sina  Hospital — it's  gone  now.  It  was  the 
trauma  center  for  Baghdad.  When  I  was  there,  we  were 
pretty  busy  with  similar  patterns  of  injury,  so  I  think  that 
was  helpful.  Other  than  that,  it's  just  living  in  uncomfort¬ 
able  conditions.  It  is  what  it  is;  you  get  used  to  it  when 
you're  out  there. 


Are  most  of  the  medical  staff  on  their  second  deploy¬ 
ment? 

A  lot  of  folks  are  on  their  third.  I  think,  especially  for  cer¬ 
tain  specialties,  we've  been  at  war  for  so  long  that  guys  are 
getting  out  because  they're  getting  tired  of  getting  de¬ 
ployed.  Some  of  the  surgeons  get  deployed  for  six  months, 
home  for  12,  deployed  for  six  months,  home  for  12,  and 
they're  on  very  long  contracts.  A  lot  of  the  contracts  are 
nine  years.  So  if  you're  getting  deployed  three  times,  four 
times,  you're  not  going  to  stay  when  your  contract  is  up. 

What's  happened  is  we've  lost  a  lot  of  doctors  in  the  last 
eight  years;  guys  just  got  tired  of  getting  deployed.  I  know 
for  ER  doctors,  we  have  about  105  of  the  160  that  we're 
supposed  to  have.  That  means  that  the  guys  who  are  left 
are  doing  a  lot  more.  I  think  most  specialties  are  like  that 
right  now.  I  know  surgeons  are.  So  I  think  most  people 


What  would  you  say  is  needed  most  there,  or  what 
would  you  do  differently? 

It  would  be  helpful  to  define  what  the  mission  is  in 
terms  of  what  we're  going  to  do  with  local-nationals  there. 
I  really  enjoy  that  work.  Some  folks  are  less  interested,  and 
they  argue  that  we  should  conserve  resources  for  our  guys, 
which  is  a  valid  argument.  Sometimes,  though,  I  think  we 
take  that  a  little  bit  too  far  and  don't  do  things  we  can.  I 
think  clarifying  what  our  role  is  in  civilian  medical  care  is 
important.  yX 
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In  your  honor... 

The  United  States  Army  Commemorative  Coin 
Program  features  five-dollar  gold,  silver  dollar 
and  half-dollar  clad  coins  that  are  designed  to 
honor  all  Army  veterans  who  have  served  during 
war  and  peace  since  the  American  Army’s  inception 
in  1775.  You  can  order  yours  as  a  personal  memento  of  your  Army  service  and  at  the  same 

dme  help  preserve  the  Army’s  story  of  how  our  country’s  beginnings  evolved  into  the  great 
nation  it  is  today. 


Your  Support  ]Vl3.ttCrs!  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  is  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  the  Army  Historical  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National 
Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  To 
order  your  coins,  visit  www.usmint.gov/catalog.  To  learn  more  about  the 
National  Army  Museum,  visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


www.usmint.gov/catalog  1-800-USA-MINT 
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The  color  guard 
and  brigade  color 
bearers  stand  on 
Brooks  Field  as 
the  ceremony 
begins,  and  the 
Cadet  Command 
unfurls  its  flag 
and  officially 
stakes  the  colors 
at  its  new 
Kentucky  home 
at  Fort  Knox. 
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June  3,  2011,  Cadet  Command  is  commemorat- : 
ing  25  years  of  service  to  the  nation  by  hosting  a 
silver  anniversary  ceremony  at  our  new  home  at 
,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  day's  events  will  include  the 

^ _  opening  of  our  new  headquarters — Shoemaker 

Hall — and  a  reception  as  well  as  the  dedication  of  a 
newly  constructed  Cadet  Park  on  historic  Brooks  Field, 
directly  across  from  Shoemaker  Hall.  1 

As  part  of  the  festivities,  we  invited  all  Army  Reserve  i 
Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  graduates  and  their  i 
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families  to  join  us.  The  purpose  is  to  honor  those  ROTC 
graduates  who  died  in  service  to  our  country  and  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  accomplishments  of  this  outstanding  command 
over  the  last  25  years. 

June  3  is  also  significant  because  it  marks  the  95th  year 
since  Congress  established  the  ROTC.  On  May  2,  1986, 
Cadet  Command  was  established  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  It 
began  its  move  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Fort  Knox  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  we  uncased  the  colors  at  Fort  Knox  on  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  2010. 

Over  the  last  25  years.  Cadet  Command  has  achieved 
several  milestones.  Army  ROTC  is  the  largest  officer- 
producing  organization  with  the  American  military,  hav¬ 
ing  commissioned  more  than  half-a-million  second  lieu- 
enants  since  its  inception. 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  36,000  Army  ROTC 
:adets  enrolled  in  273  host  units,  and  1,088  partnership 
colleges  and  universities  nationwide,  as  well  as  in  Guam 


and  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  the  next  great  generation  of 
America's  finest  leaders.  They  are  the  best-led,  the  best- 
trained,  and  the  best-equipped  corps  of  men  and  women 
who  will  use  their  professional  training  in  management, 
discipline  and  leadership  as  a  solid  foundation  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  military  or  civilian  career. 

The  challenges  of  today's  global  environment  require 
our  junior  leaders  to  be  ready  to  deploy  upon  graduation 
and  to  lead  our  soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  The  feedback 
we  receive  from  senior  leaders  indicates  that  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  we're  producing  are  fully  capable  of  meeting 
these  intense  challenges. 

Cadet  Command  provides  policy,  direction,  curriculum 
development,  instructor  training  and  scholarship  admin¬ 
istration  for  our  future  leaders.  Since  the  command's  es¬ 
tablishment,  cadet  training — such  as  the  Leaders  Train- 
ing  Course,  Leadership  Development  and  Assessment 
Course,  Ranger  Challenge  and  field  training  exercises — 


Above,  an  Army 
ROTC  cadet  rappels 
down  a  45-foot 
tower  during  field 
training  at  Camp 
Atterbury  Ind.  Left, 
teams  of  Reserve 
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Then-Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W. 
Casey  Jr.  swears  in  new  officers  from  the 
2010  class  of  the  Georgetown  Hoya 
ROTC  Battalion.  The  year  marked  the  40th 
anniversary  of  GEN  Casey's  own  commis¬ 
sioning  from  the  same  ROTC  battalion. 


ROTC  graduates  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  circa  1920s.  Today  more 
than  36,000  Army  ROTC  cadets 
are  enrolled  in  more  than  1,000 
American  colleges  and  universities. 


has  assumed  a  new  intensity  and  rigor, 
phasis  on  life  skills  was  integrated  into 
military  science  core  curriculum  of 
tactical  training,  individual  military 
skills  and  squad  tactics. 

In  recent  years,  cultural  awareness 
has  been  an  additional  learning  ob¬ 
jective  within  the  curriculum,  includ¬ 
ing  studies  of  the  regional  geography 
of  Iraq,  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Such 
training  helps  develop  quality,  well- 
rounded  officers  who  can  think  criti¬ 
cally  and  tactically  and  work  along¬ 
side  international  counterparts  in 
foreign  relations. 


In  2010,  Cadet  Command  officially 
launched  its  Cultural  Understanding 
and  Language  Proficiency  program, 
which  had  a  pilot  inception  in  2006. 
Since  then,  scores  of  Army  ROTC 
cadets  and  cadre  spent  part  of  their 
summers  around  the  globe  perform¬ 
ing  various  humanitarian  missions 
and  have  trained  alongside  their  host 
country's  military  in  Asia,  South 
America  and  Europe.  Many  of  their  re¬ 
markable  experiences  are  shared  on 
www.ArmyStrongStories.com . 

The  history  of  ROTC  dates  back  to 
1916,  when  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  signed  the  National  Defense  Act. 
Military  instruction  on  civilian  college 
In  addition,  em-  campuses  began  in  1819,  when  CPT  Alden  Partridge  estab- 
the  Army  ROTC  lished  the  American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  now  known  as  Norwich  Univer¬ 


MG  Mark  McDonald  assumed  command 
ofU.S.  Army  Cadet  Command  in  2010. 
He  was  commissioned  through  the  Army 
ROTC  program  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Chattanooga.  As  a  Field  Artillery 
officer,  he  has  commanded  at  the  batten/, 
battalion  and  brigade  levels.  His  deploy¬ 
ments  include  Bosnia  in  2000,  Iraq  in 
2003  and,  most  recently,  18  months  with 
Ill  Corps  as  the  J-3. 


sity  in  Northfield,  Vt.  CPT  Partridge, 1 
a  former  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  ^ 
believed  that  the  defense  of  the  nation 
was  better  left  to  well-educated  "citi¬ 
zen-soldiers"  than  to  a  "regular"  army 
of  professional  officers. 

After  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  needed  to  provide  robust  and 
ready  warfighters  for  its  rapid  mili¬ 
tary  expansion.  ROTC  became  the 
Army's  primary  source  of  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  for  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  reserve  components.  In  1964, 
the  ROTC  Vitalization  Act  authorized 
government  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  college  scholarships,  which 
now  serve  as  an  incentive  to  attract 
more  educated,  talented  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  program. 

Provisions  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  2004  encouraged 
Alden  Partridge,  military  education  pioneer.  retention  of  quality  cadets  who  are  seri- 
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2011  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  sixteenth  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2010. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints,  color  prints  or  color  slides. 
Photographs  must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jdow@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  The  smallest  format  for  slides  is  35mm,  and  slides  must  be  in  plastic  or  paper  mounts. 

7.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

8.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  June  30,  2011.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

10.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

11.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

12.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

13.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 

For  further  information,  contact  Jeremy  Dow  (jdow@ausa.org),  ARMY  Magazine, 

2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201;  (703)  841-4300,  ext.  204. 


Above,  a  Norwich  University  cadet  aims 
downrange  during  the  annual  Sandhurst 
Military  Skills  Competition.  Right,  an  Indiana 
University  ROTC  cadet  participates  in  the 
Ranger  Challenge  at  Camp  Atterbury  Ind. 


ous  about  their  commitment  to  com¬ 
pleting  the  Army  ROTC  program. 

Those  provisions  included  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  scholarship  benefits  toward  col¬ 
lege  and  university  room  and  board 
costs  as  well  as  the  contracting  of  non¬ 
scholarship  MS  IIs  (Army  ROTC  soph¬ 
omores). 

Today  Army  ROTC  is  one  of  the 
largest  scholarship-awarding  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  world.  Nearly  $300  mil¬ 
lion  in  Army  ROTC  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  to  more  than  15,000  recip¬ 
ients  in  the  coming  months.  All  scholarships  pay  full  tu¬ 
ition — for  two,  three  or  four  years — and  include  an  annual 
book  allowance  of  $1,200  and  a  monthly  stipend  of  up  to 
$500. 

For  Army  officers,  there  is  no  higher  calling  than  to  have 
the  enormous  and  profound  responsibility  of  leading  the 


soldiers  who  defend  and  protect  our  nation's  freedoms.  A 
career  as  an  Army  officer  is  rewarding,  with  opportunities 
to  branch  into  one  of  more  than  150  different  career  fields, 
serving  on  active  duty  or  in  the  reserve  components.  Ca¬ 
reer  fields  include  infantry,  law,  technology,  aviation,  fi¬ 
nance,  nursing,  engineering,  foreign  relations  and  veteri- 


GEN  Colin  Powell, 
USA  Ret.,  12th 
Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from 
1989-1993  (the 
youngest  officer  to 
hold  the  position), 
was  a  member  of 
ROTC  at  the  City 
College  of  New 
York. 


NASA  astronaut 
COL  Nancy  Jane 
Sherlock  Currie, 
USA  Ret.,  was  an 
ROTC  cadet  at 
Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  served  in 
the  Army  for  23 
years  and  was  an 
instructor  pilot  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  Center. 
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The  nine-woman  Ball  State  University 
ROTC  team  works  together  in  the  Humvee 
pull  event  during  the  three-day  Ranger 
Challenge  at  Camp  Atterbury  in  2008. 


nary  medicine.  In  fact,  the  Army  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  military  that  will 
pay  full  tuition  for  veterinary  school. 

Upon  college  graduation,  newly 
commissioned  Army  lieutenants  step 
into  an  immediate  leadership  position 
with  a  guaranteed,  competitive  salary, 
enjoying  world-class  free  health-care 
benefits,  a  housing  allowance  and 
worldwide  travel  opportunities.  The 
Army's  lifelong,  free  educational  and 
professional  development  benefits  are 
second  to  none. 

Scores  of  Army  senior  leaders  and 
corporate  and  government  executives 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  training 
they  received  in  college  through  the 
Army  ROTC  provided  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation  for  success  in  their  military 
and  civilian  careers.  Prominent  Army  ROTC  alumni  in¬ 
dude:  GEN  Colin  Powell,  U.S.  Army  retired,  former  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 


of  Staff;  Samuel  Anthony  Alito  Jr., 
Supreme  Court  Justice;  Samuel  Moore 
Walton,  founder  of  Wal-Mart;  Leonard 
Randolph  Wilkens,  basketball  hall  of 
fame  inductee  as  both  player  and 
coach;  Earl  Gilbert  Graves  Sr.,  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  of  Black  Enterprise 
magazine;  COL  Nancy  Jane  Sherlock 
Currie,  U.S.  Army  retired,  space  shut¬ 
tle  astronaut;  and  legendary  football 
coach  Lou  Holtz,  sports  analyst  and 
motivational  speaker. 

In  addition  to  training  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Army  leaders.  Cadet  Com¬ 
mand  oversees  a  model  citizenship 
program,  the  Army  Junior  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficers'  Training  Corps,  at  1,688  high 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  300,000  cadets  nationwide  and  in 
select  Department  of  Defense  schools 
overseas. 

Junior  cadets  are  mentored  and 
trained  by  retired  Army  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  using  a 
world-class  life-skills  curriculum  in 
the  areas  of  time  management,  health 
and  wellness,  stress  management,  effective  study  skills,  in¬ 
terpersonal  communication,  character  development  and 
leadership.  The  program  is  offered  as  a  high  school  elective, 

teaching  young  people  to  be  strong 
leaders  and  better  Americans. 

Today's  complex  world  requires  in¬ 
comparably  strong  global  leadership. 
Lreedom  is  not  free — it  is  earned  by 
each  new  generation  of  Americans,  as 
it  must  be.  It  is  now  that  we  need 
leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  to  step 
up  in  service  to  protect  and  defend 
the  values  and  principles  that  make 
this  nation  great.  Truly,  it  is  the  future 
leaders  of  America  who  can  make  our 
Army  strong  as  we  forge  onward  with 
the  Cadet  Command  legacy  of  train¬ 
ing  to  lead. 


ROTC  cadets  from  Western  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  double-time  during  the  2007 
Ranger  Challenge  at  Camp  Atterbury 
which  drew  some  350  cadets  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
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Members  of  the  Afghan  national  police  (ANP)  and 
soldiers  of  Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  87th  Infantry 
Regiment,  from  the  10th  Mountain  Division’s  1st 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  move  out  on  a  foot  patrol  in 
the  Isa  Khan  region  of  the  northern  Afghanistan 
province  of  Kunduz. 


By  Gen.  Sher  Mohammad  Karimi 

and 

LTG  William  B.  Caldwell  IV 


""•'here  is  an  old  Afghan  proverb: 
In  Dari,  Qatra,  Qatra  Dairy  ah 
Mesha  and  in  Pashtun,  Saskai, 
Sciskai,  Danya  Jorazve.  It  means  "drop  by  drop, 

|  a  river  is  made." 

That  proverb  has  been  our  rallying  cry  as 
we  have  worked  together  to  build  the  Afghan 
f  national  army  (ANA).  From  building  infantry 
kandaks  (battalions)  and  support  units,  the  offi¬ 
cer  candidate  school  and  flight  training,  to  lit¬ 
eracy  and  leader  training,  the  ANA,  with 
NATO  Training  Mission-Afghanistan  (NTM- 
A)  in  support,  is  building  an  army  that  will  be 
able  to  provide  security  for  the  Government  of 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Afghanistan  (GIRoA) 
and  the  Afghan  people. 

To  many,  Afghanistan  is  known  only  as  the 
bloody  crossroads  of  world  powers  from  an¬ 
cient  times  through  the  present.  Yet  as  one 
looks  at  the  history  of  this  beautiful  land, 
there  have  been  great  leaders  who  loved  their 

fellow  Afghans  and  had  a  vision  for  a  better 
If 

life — a  life  of  liberty,  security  and  freedom  that 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  to  provide  for 
3  themselves  and  their  families. 


m 
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U.S.  Air  Force/CMSgt.  Richard  Simonsen 


ANP  trainees  prepare 
to  graduate  from  a 
police  academy  at  the 
ANP  headquarters  in 
Herat,  Afghanistan.  The 
new  graduates  are  part 
of  an  initiative  to  double 
the  size  of  the  ANP  to 
160,000  by  2013. 


CPT  Garrett  Gingrich 
(center),  commander  of 
Company  C.  1st 
Battalion,  133rd  Infantry 
Regiment,  and  a 
member  of  the  Afghan 
national  security  forces 
meet  with  Mehirulla 
Muslim  (right),  the 
Nurgaram  district  sub¬ 
governor,  in  Nuristan 
Province,  Afghanistan. 


In  November  2009,  NATO  established  NTM-A  to  sup¬ 
port  GIRoA  and  train  the  Afghan  national  security  forces 
(ANSF)  including  the  ANA  and  the  Afghan  national  police 
(ANP).  At  that  time,  there  were  two  nations  providing  30 
trainers  to  build  the  ANSF;  not  only  was  there  a  shortage 
of  trainers,  there  was  also  a  severe  attrition  and  recruiting 
problem  that  resulted  in  a  net  reduction  in  the  ANA  of 


Gen.  Slier  Mohammad  Karimi  is  Afghan  National  Army 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army).  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Sandhurst,  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  Air¬ 
borne  and  Ranger  schools. 

LTG  William  B.  Caldwell  IV  is  commander  of  NATO 
Training  Mission- Afghanistan  and  Combined  Security  Tran¬ 
sition  Command- Afghanistan.  A  1976  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  he  has  held  leadership  positions  in 
airborne  and  mechanized  infantry  units  in  the  United  States, 
the  Middle  East,  the  Balkans  and  the  Caribbean. 


1,200  soldiers  the  previous  month.  Today  NTM-A  has  33 
countries  contributing  more  than  1,300  trainers,  which^ 
means  one-sixth  of  the  world's  nations  is  supporting  this 
mission.  Now  the  ANA  is  adding  as  many  as  7,000  soldiers' 
each  month  as  it  builds  to  a  force  of  171,600  by  November. 

Those  numbers  tell  only  half  the  story,  however,  because 
they  do  not  reveal  the  pride  the  soldiers  have  in  serving 
their  nation.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  families  of 
these  soldiers  beam  with  pride  as  their  soldiers  graduate 
from  training.  The  soldiers'  children  sit  quietly  as  their  fam¬ 
ily  members  come  home  and  read  to  them.  In  the  past,  the 
Taliban  denied  education  because  an  educated  populace  is1' 
the  true  enemy  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Today  these 
young  recruits  proudly  display  a  pen  in  their  pocket — a  tes¬ 
tament  to  literacy.  Our  job  is  far  from  done,  however.  Why? 

In  truth,  this  mission  was  underresourced  for  many 
years  until  NATO  established  NTM-A  and  the  Afghan 
"surge"  sent  more  than  30,000  U.S.  and  coalition  troops 
here  to  fight  the  Taliban.  At  that  point,  resourcing  was  sig¬ 
nificantly  increased  to  allow  for  a  more  rapid  buildup  of 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  ANA.  In  fact,  the 
"surge  of  Afghans"  who  volunteered  added  more  than 
82,000  new  forces  to  the  ANA  and  ANP.  Had  the  interna-1 
tional  community  chosen  to  end  that  resource  stream  too 
early,  we  would  now  be  fulfilling  a  different  adage:  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  doomed  to  repeat  it." 


Three  Challenges 

Although  quantity  is  important,  quality  is  imperative. 
There  are  three  overarching  quality  challenges  we  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  addressing:  literacy,  leadership  and  losses 
(through  attrition).  These  three  challenges — we  call  them 
the  three  Ls — are  intertwined,  as  is  their  resolution. 

Mandatory  literacy  training  has  now  been  instituted  for 
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The  1430th  Engineer  Company,  horizontal 
construction  engineers,  and  the  744th 
Engineer  Company,  54th  Engineer 
Battalion,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  and  Afghan  national  security 
forces,  begin  the  process  of  rebuilding  the 
roads  in  eastern  Afghanistan’s  Khogyani 
and  Sherzad  districts. 


all  initial  entry  soldiers.  In  the  United  States,  it  seems  incred¬ 
ible  to  know  an  adult  who  cannot  read,  write  or  count  with 
at  least  a  working  capability.  Imagine  receiving  your 
monthly  salary  and  not  having  the  ability  to  count  the 
pieces  of  paper  given  to  you  or  not  being  able  to  read  the  se¬ 
rial  number  on  your  weapon.  After  years  of  tyrannical  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Taliban,  28  percent  of  Afghans  are  literate,  while 
only  14  percent  of  ANA  recruits  are  literate  in  both  words 
and  numbers.  Yet,  upon  graduation,  almost  every  soldier  is 
.able  to  read  at  the  first-grade  level,  with  a  goal  to  achieve 
the  third-grade  level  in  the  future.  Through  this  aggressive 
literacy  effort,  more  than  half  of  the  ANSF  will  master  the 
basics  of  reading  and  writing  by  December,  which  will  be 
twice  the  national  average.  Importantly,  the  literacy  classes 
are  all  taught  by  Afghan  teachers. 

Leadership  training,  which  takes  time  and  experience,  is 
also  essential.  In  most  military  services,  there  are  officers 
esponsible  for  decision  making,  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  (NCOs)  who  direct  execution  and  enlisted  soldiers 
who  execute.  The  NCOs  were  missing 
rom  the  equation  in  the  ANA,  but 
heir  inclusion  in  the  tashkil  (what  the 
J.S.  Army  calls  table  of  organization 
ind  equipment/ table  of  distributions 
ind  allowances)  is  proving  its  worth 
ilready.  Now  Afghan  enlisted  soldiers 
trive  to  be  NCOs  after  observing  the 
Afghan  NCOs  and  NTM-A  NCO 
rainers  who  demonstrate  and  epito¬ 
mize  professionalism  each  day. 

Losses  through  attrition  continue  to 
'e  endemic  to  growth  and  professional- 
>m  in  the  ANA.  There  are  a  variety  of  T 


issues  that  affect  the  loss  of  troops  in¬ 
cluding  family  separation  and  leave  is¬ 
sues,  high  unit  operational  tempo 
(optempo),  tough  living  conditions, 
and,  most  importantly,  weak  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  unit  leadership.  Unit-level  lead¬ 
ership  is  the  primary  focus  because 
good  leaders  will  ensure  that  soldiers 
have  the  resiliency  and  pride  to  over¬ 
come  the  other  challenges. 

While  the  three  Ls  are  challenges  we 
must  address,  they  cannot  be  ad¬ 
dressed  individually.  By  increasing  the 
literacy  rate  of  the  army,  we  reduce  cor¬ 
ruption  because  soldiers  understand  the  amount  of  pay  they 
should  receive  and  are  able  to  confirm  that  they  received  it. 
While  some  leaders  in  the  past  would  choose  to  violate  the 
trust  of  their  soldiers  by  withholding  some  pay,  today's  liter¬ 
ate  soldiers  will  not  allow  that  to  happen.  Literate  soldiers 
are  very  proud  of  their  training  and  will  want  to  remain  a 
part  of  a  team  that  cares  about  them.  Leaders  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  understand  the  importance  of  being  good  stew¬ 
ards  of  the  equipment  and  the  soldiers  placed  in  their  charge. 
These  leaders  ensure  that  their  soldiers  get  appropriate  leave 
days  per  ANA  directives  to  see  family  and  take  their  pay 
home.  With  a  new  payroll  deposit  system  in  place,  soldiers 
are  also  able  to  transfer  money  to  their  families  by  text  mes¬ 
sage.  These  are  but  small  reflections  of  the  way  the  resolution 
of  the  three  Ls  is  at  the  core  of  professionalizing  the  ANA. 

Core  Values  and  Vision 

As  training  has  progressed,  we  have  surveyed  graduates 
about  why  they  chose  to  join  the  ANA.  Time  and  again,  the 

Soldiers  from 
Company  A,  101st 
Airborne  Division, 
Special  Troop 
Battalion,  provide 
security  and 
conduct  key-leader 
engagements  as 
ANP  search  a 
village  inside 
Jowlzak  Valley, 
Parwan  Province, 
Afghanistan. 
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Above,  American  K-9  Detection  Services 
dog  handler  Ambar  Limbu  (center)  and 
his  explosive  detector  dog,  Tinus,  lead  a 
partnered  patrol  with  the  Afghan  national 
army  and  Canadian  forces  through  the 
Panwai’i  district  of  Kandahar  Province. 
Right,  after  assisting  with  training,  1LT 
Elizabeth  Merwin,  Company  E,  Task 
Force  Shadow  maintenance  platoon 
leader,  congratulates  a  graduate  of  the 
Women’s  Afghan  National  Police  training 
course  in  Kandahar  Province. 


response  is  Allah,  national  pride  and 
family.  The  ANA  has  developed  a  core 
set  of  values  that  crosses  ethnicity,  ex¬ 
perience  and  language  that  we  feel  is 
critical  to  professionalizing  the  army. 

The  first  three  values  of  the  ANA  are 
The  Glorious  Allah,  country  and  duty. 

Other  values  will  look  familiar  to  many  in  the  U.S.  Army  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  foundation  of  any  professional  army: 
honesty,  valor,  respect,  discipline,  loyalty  and  pride. 

As  we  build  a  professional  ANA,  we  are  creating  an  army 
that  will  be  able  to  train  its  own  force  by  the  end  of  2012, 
and  an  enduring,  self-sustaining  ANA  by  the  end  of  2014. 
That  requires  a  vision  composed  of  five  areas:  train  the 
Afghan  trainers,  accelerate  leader  development,  build  literacy 
and  vocational  skills,  inculcate  an  ethos  of  steivardship,  and 
develop  enduring  institutional  systems  and  enablers. 

MG  Gary  S.  Patton  has  served  as  the  NTM-A  Deputy 
Commander-Army  for  more  than  a  year  and  works  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  ANA  leaders  to 
strengthen  these  five  focus  areas.  His  determination  and 
leadership  have  been  critical  as  we  work  to  ensure  that  the 


ANA  is  efficiently  using  the  resources  provided  to  build 
the  Afghan  national  army  and  air  force. 

We  can  see  the  river  forming.  We  see  it  each  and  every 
day:  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  NCOs  and  officers  who  re¬ 
ceive  diplomas  from  basic  training,  literacy  training  and 
specialty  courses;  as  we  witness  a  proud  family  member 
shaking  a  soldier's  hand;  or  when  a  mortar  team  scores  a 
direct  hit  on  a  target.  The  ANA  is  becoming  a  professional 
army  and  air  force  capable  of  securing  Afghanistan  from 
its  enemies. 

It  all  takes  time  and  extraordinary  effort.  It  doesn't  hap¬ 
pen  overnight.  The  international  community  has  been  gen¬ 
erous  in  contributing  more  trainers,  money  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  output — the  ANA — is  building  quickly,  and  we 
can  see  the  river  in  the  distance,  swelling  drop  by  drop.  ^ 


And  Losing  # 


en  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  hauled  above  Fort  Sumter,  S.C., 
the  federal  army  numbered  a  few  more  than 
14,000  Regular  Army  soldiers  present  for  duty  More 
than  three-quarters  of  its  combat  units  were  serving  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  to  protect  continued  American  westward 
settlement  along  a  line  from  Kansas  to  the  Rio 
Crande  in  Texas,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers 
garrisoned  in  the  gold-boom  state  of  California 
md  the  new  territories  of  the  Southwest. 

When  Fort  Sumter  fell,  federal  combat  power 
n  the  East  (mostly  coastal  artillery  garrisons) 
hat  could  have  been  quickly  hurled  at  the  se- 
essionists  is  estimated  to  have  been  less  than  the  troop  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one  infantry  battalion  today. 

The  United  States  Army  in  1861  was  small,  and  promotions 
vere  stagnant.  The  uniformed  chain  of  command  was  petrified 
t  its  upper  levels.  LTG  Winfield  Scott,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
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The  Confederate  flag  flies  above 
the  wreckage  of  Fort  Sumter, 
S.C.,  after  the  bombardment  that 
marked  the  start  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Arlington  House,  the  Custis-Lee 
mansion,  overlooks  Washington,  D  C. 

The  family  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for 
about  30  years,  today  it  is  the  center 
point  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery 

1812,  had  served  as  the  general  in 
chief  for  four  decades,  and  the  heads 
of  all  but  one  of  the  War  Department's 
various  second-tier  divisions  were 
1812  veterans  as  well.  In  May  1861, 
however,  the  U.S.  Army's  promotion 
picture  was  about  to  open  up. 

Middle  officer  grades  generally 
were  occupied  by  men  who  received 
their  commissions  as  lieutenants  in 
the  Mexican  War.  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
one  of  them.  Lee  was  considered 
among  the  best — if  not  the  best — in 
the  Army  officer  corps,  but  it  had  taken  17  years  for  him  to 
go  from  captain  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  had  to  switch 
branches  to  achieve  that  rank.  Lee  had  been  brevetted  to 
colonel  and  served  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  in  that  capacity,  but  he  sought  to  escape  the 
especially  slow  promotions  in  his  branch  (Engineer).  In 
1855,  he  gained  a  Cavalry  lieutenant  colonel's  commission 
and  second-in-command  slot  in  the  2nd  Cavalry  Regiment, 
which  was  stationed  in  Texas  and  fighting  Comanches. 

Lee  served  four  years  in  Texas  before  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
2nd  Cavalry  and,  later,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Texas, 
with  his  tours  broken  up  by  an  extended  leave  of  absence 
(about  two  years)  to  handle  family  matters  at  his  Arlington, 
Va.,  home.  While  on  leave,  he  led  the  Marine  Corps  detach¬ 
ment  that  subdued  and  arrested  John  Brown  at  Harpers 
Lerry,  W.Va.,  with  1LT  J.E.B.  (Jeb)  Stuart  at  his  side. 

In  Lebruary  1861,  when  Texas  seceded,  Scott  recalled  Lee 
to  Washington  and  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  portending  conflict  following  Abraham 
Lincoln's  election.  Arriving  at  his  family  mansion,  Arling¬ 
ton  House,  inherited  by  his  wife,  Anna  Custis  Lee,  and 
overlooking  the  White  House  and  Capitol,  COL  Lee 
landed  in  the  eye  of  the  storm — personally  and  in  the 
larger  strategic  sense  of  the  situation  at  hand. 

Washington,  D.C.,  was  already  becoming  a  military  city. 
In  a  succession  of  call-ups,  a  total  of  24  companies  of  vol¬ 
unteers  from  the  District  of  Columbia  were  raised  to  secure 
the  city  for  Lincoln's  inauguration  and  meet  continuing 
threats  amid  the  escalating  situation  at  Lort  Sumter  and 
other  southern  federal  facilities  under  siege. 

In  the  aftermath  of  South  Carolina's  secession — quickly 
followed  by  the  secession  of  six  other  states  of  the  Deep 
South — an  immediate  political  concern  of  the  newly  inau¬ 
gurated  Lincoln  was  keeping  other  slaveholding  states 
from  joining  the  flight.  The  President  had  to  try  to  isolate 
the  knot  of  states  that  formed  the  nascent  Confederate 
States  of  America  and  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
doorstep  of  his  capital. 


Virginia,  Lee's  native  state,  where  his  roots  ran  deep, 
was  vastly  important.  It  was  a  big  and  powerful  state,  and 
other  states  were  watching  its  accelerating  pace  to  join  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  separated  from  Washington  only  by 
the  Potomac  River,  and  potential  gun  positions  com¬ 
manded  the  capital  from  Arlington  Heights.  If  Maryland,  aj 
slaveholding  state  encompassing  the  capital  from  the 
north,  also  joined  the  Confederacy,  the  city  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded. 

As  the  Lincoln  administration  watched  what  Maryland 
and,  especially,  Virginia  would  do,  Lee  was  watching,  too.  I 
Southern  commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular  Army  were 
resigning  in  significant  numbers  to  join  their  states  in  the, 
cascading  secession. 

The  Union  had  not  initiated  a  military  mobilization  dur¬ 
ing  the  more  than  four  months  that  Lort  Sumter  and  other 
installations  in  the  South  had  been  under  pressure  to  avoid 
making  the  situation  worse,  rationalizing  that  an  increased 
military  threat  would  play  into  secessionists'  hands  by  ap-, 
pearing  to  prepare  to  do  what  the  most  fervent  of  them 
had  predicted:  invade  and  occupy  the  South. 

In  the  white-hot  emotional  aftermath  of  Sumter,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  new  game.  Lincoln  quickly  called  for  75,000 
militia  volunteers  to  serve  for  90  days.  Because  Congress 
was  not  in  session  to  authorize  a  call-up  of  more  troops  or 
establish  a  longer  period  of  service,  Lincoln  had  to  use  pro¬ 
visions  of  presidential  authority  dating  back  to  1795,  which 
limited  numbers  and  service  duration.  Soon,  however, 
with  congressional  authorization  and  funding,  a  call  went: 
out  for  500,000  more  troops  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three: 
years.  The  militia  units  of  the  initial  mobilization  would  bej 
used  to  further  secure  the  capital  and  other  key  areas.  Sol-; 
diers  of  the  larger  second  mobilization  would  be  the  ones 
to  meet  the  Confederacy  in  the  first  large  battles. 

Throughout  the  succession  of  Union  troop  call-ups  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Regular  Army  would  stay 
proportionally  small.  It  numbered  around  24,000  in  1864, 
counting  invalids.  The  war  would  be  carried  forward  by 
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formations  of  state  militia  regiments 
on  both  sides.  The  Union's  system 
was  that  each  state  was  required  to 
provide  a  number  of  regiments  and 
their  types — Cavalry  or  Infantry — and 
it  was  up  to  the  individual  governor 
and  state  administration  to  fill  the 
quota.  In  the  fervency  of  the  war's 
outset,  funding  was  another  matter 
and  was  carried  out  along  the  lines  of 
the  states  footing  the  costs  and  send¬ 
ing  a  bill  to  the  federal  government. 
Nevertheless,  a  flood  of  money  soon 
ooured  from  Washington  to  arm  and 
aquip  the  force,  which  drew  a  legion 
t)f  opportunists  and  profiteers  who 
:ook  advantage  of  the  situation. 

In  1861,  the  word  shoddy  was  gener¬ 
ally  used  as  an  industrial  term  for  any 
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A  poster  offers  an  enlistment  bounty 
for  a  regiment  of  New  Hampshire 
volunteers  as  the  Union  raised  forces. 

election,  appointment  by  governors  or 
purchase.  A  rich  man  could  pay  the 
costs  of  recruiting  and  outfitting  a 
regiment  and,  of  course,  serve  as  its 
colonel  and  appoint  the  other  officers. 
Save  in  some  exceptional  cases,  these 
methods  of  leader  selection  proved 
lacking  at  best  and  murderous  at 
worst  when  the  units  went  into  battle. 

As  regiments  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  they  found  it  ill-prepared  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them.  Billeting  ranged 
from  crowded  and  squalid  to  nonexis¬ 
tent.  Soldiers  were  put  up  in  every 
available  space.  They  bedded  be- 
iHer  material  put  into  a  product,  connoting  no  particular  tween  rows  of  shelving  at  the  Patent  Office  and  even  in  the 
negativity.  But  as  troops  received  batches  of  uniforms,  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  building.  Food  was  bad;  sanitation 
.hoes  and  blankets  that  nearly  fell  apart  in  their  hands —  was  worse.  Diseases  swept  the  ranks.  A  smorgasbord  of 
racked  in  crates  indicating  that  the  goods  contained  temptation  was  available  in  the  streets,  and  a  population  of 
.hoddy  (filler)— the  word  acquired  the  meaning  we  recog-  questionable  loyalty  surrounded  the  new  soldiers, 
lize  today:  cheap,  inferior  and  bad. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  particularly,  volunteers  re-  —  s  the  military  buildup  began,  Lee  bided  his  time, 
eived  a  lot  of  shoddy  goods  as  many  manufacturers  took  He  was  a  military  professional  who  had  served  in 

idvantage  of  the  situation  and  lined  their  pockets.  Even  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Army  for  most  of  his  life. 


. .  ■" '•<  . . . 

TWBWTT  DOLLARS’  BOUNTY, 

ONE  MONTH’S  PAY  IN  ADVANCE! 

BY  THE  STATE.  AM) 

SlOO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

At  Jh*  of  hi,  t-n*  of  V.i  Y  -uut  K  ATI. » \S  f„.,„  u»-  A*.  ,.r 

SONS  OF  NEW-HAMP SHIRE !  Again  has  your  Country  called  upon  yon  for 
assistance!  You  will  not  disappoint  her! 

ALBERT  G.  MERRILL.  Recruiting  Officer. 


He  was  not  a  professed  secessionist  in  any  sense. 


he  venerated  Samuel  Colt,  maker  of  the  famous  pistols,  at  JL  . 
he  start  of  the  war  charged  the  U.S.  government  $10  more  but  he  held  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  against  Vir- 
or  one  of  his  pistols  than  the  price  at  the  commercial  ginia  if  it  went  to  the  Confederacy. 

ounter.  Meanwhile,  buying  agents  for  the  government  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  on  April  14,  1861,  events 
anned  out  across  Europe  to  buy  arms  for  the  expanding  moved  quickly  for  Lee,  and  he  had  to  make  his  choice.  On 
orce,  and  several  European  governments  were  glad  to  rid  the  day  that  word  spread  throughout  Washington  that  the 
hemselves  of  bent,  rusty  and  useless  armaments.  Agents  Virginia  convention  addressing  the  matter  had  passed  an 
t  home  sold  the  government  sick,  and  even  dead,  horses.  Ordinance  of  Secession,  LTG  Scott  called  Lee  to  his  office  to 
he  list  goes  on  and  on.  find  out  where  he  stood,  with  a  mind  to  offer  him  field 

States  gathered  troops  at  mustering  locations,  not  for  ba-  command  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  commensurate  rank  if  he 
ic  training  as  we  would  understand  the  process  today,  but  stood  with  the  Union. 

rimarily  to  assemble  men  to  facilitate  transportation  to  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  meeting  by  Edward 
/here  they  were  needed.  Training,  if  much  occurred  at  all,  D.  Townsend,  then  assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 
/ould  take  place  later. 


Leaders  of  the  volunteers  gained  their  ranks  by  means  of  April  19,  1861,  Colonel  Lee  came  to  the  office.  The  general's 

was  the  front  room  of  the  second  story. 
His  round  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  and  I  had  a  desk  in  one  corner.  The 
aides  were  in  an  adjoining  room  with  a 
door  opening  into  the  general's.  When 
Lee  came  in,  I  was  alone  in  the  room 
with  the  general  and  the  door  to  the 
aides'  room  was  closed.  I  quietly  arose, 
keeping  my  eye  on  the  general,  for  it 


Arriving  in  Washington,  troops  march  into 
a  makeshift  camp.  The  capital  was  ill- 
prepared  to  receive  the  influx  of  soldiers. 
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seemed  probable  he  might  wish  to  be  1 
alone  with  Lee.  He,  however,  secretly  * 
motioned  me  to  keep  my  seat  and  1  sat 
down  without  Lee  having  a  chance  to  I 
notice  that  I  had  risen.  The  general  hav¬ 
ing  invited  Lee  to  be  seated,  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  took  place.  General  Scott:  "You 
are  at  present  on  leave  of  absence. 

Colonel  Lee?"  Colonel  Lee:  "Yes,  Gen¬ 
eral,  I  am  staying  with  my  family  at  Ar¬ 
lington."  General  Scott:  "These  are  times 
when  every  officer  in  the  United  States 
service  should  fully  determine  what 
course  he  will  pursue  and  frankly  de¬ 
clare  it.  No  one  should  continue  in  gov¬ 
ernment  employ  without  being  actively 
employed."  (No  response  from  Lee.) 

General  Scott  (after  a  pause):  "Some  of 
the  Southern  officers  are  resigning,  possi¬ 
bly  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  with  $ 
their  States.  They  make  a  fatal  mistake.  -§ 

The  contest  may  be  long  and  severe,  but  a 
eventually  the  issue  must  be  in  favor  of  ^ 
the  Union."  (Another  pause  and  no  reply  % 
from  Lee.)  General  Scott  (seeing  evi-  % 

QJ 

dently  that  Lee  showed  no  disposition  to  ^ 
declare  himself  loyal  or  even  in  doubt):  "I  suppose  you  will  go 
with  the  rest.  If  you  purpose  to  resign,  it  is  proper  you  should 
do  so  at  once;  your  present  attitude  is  an  equivocal  one." 
Colonel  Lee:  "The  property  belonging  to  my  children,  all  they 
possess,  lies  in  Virginia.  They  will  be  ruined,  if  they  do  not  go 
with  their  State.  I  cannot  raise  my  hand  against  my  children." 


On  April  20,  Lee  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War. 


sideration,  and  it  has  always  been  my  ardent  desire  to  meet 
your  approbation.  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave  the  most  grateful 
recollections  of  your  kind  consideration,  and  your  name  and 
fame  will  always  be  dear  to  me.  Save  in  defense  of  my  native 
State,  I  never  desire  again  to  draw  my  sword.  Be  pleased  to  ac¬ 
cept  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  your  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity.  Believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

R.E.  Lee. 


Then-COL 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


Honorable  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War.  Sir:  I  have  the 
honour  to  tender  the  resignation  of  my  Commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

R.E.  Lee,  Colonel,  First  Cavalry. 

He  simultaneously  posted  the  following  letter  to  LTG 
>cott. 

General:  Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  18th  inst.  I  have 
felt  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  retain  my  commission  in  the 
Army.  I  therefore  tender  my  resignation,  which  I  request  you 
will  recommend  for  acceptance.  It  would  have  been  presented 
at  once,  but  for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself 
from  a  service  to  which  I  have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of  my 
life  and  all  the  ability  I  possessed.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — I  have  experienced 
nothing  but  kindness  from  my  superiors  and  a  most  cordial 
friendship  from  my  comrades.  To  no  one.  General,  have  I  been 
as  much  indebted  as  to  yourself  for  uniform  kindness  and  con- 


With  his  resignation,  Lee  denied  the  Union  a  leader  who 
possibly  could  have  made  short  work  of  the  conflict,  or  at 
least  shorter  by  a  considerable  margin.  With  the  same 
stroke,  he  decided  to  defend  his  native  state,  first  taking 
command  of  Virginia's  land  and  naval  forces,  eventually 
becoming  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis'  top  mili¬ 
tary  advisor,  and  in  1862  taking  full  command  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  He  led  it  to  victory  after  victory  until 
the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  staged  a  dogged  defense 
of  the  Confederate  capital  of  Richmond,  Va.,  before  and  af¬ 
ter,  extending  the  conflict  immeasurably  and  achieving  the 
historical  position  that  he  occupies  today. 

With  two  letters,  Robert  E.  Lee  changed  the  balance  of 
the  conflict  and  forever  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War — called  The  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  by  the  War  Department's  official  history,  published 
in  1885,  long  after  the  war  was  over,  but  not  nearly  long 
enough  to  let  the  wounds  fully  heal— some  3.5  million 
Americans  on  both  sides  had  taken  up  the  sword,  and 
more  than  620,000  graves  were  filled. 
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Commemorating  the  Civil  War  Sesquicentennial 


The  Civil  War  elicits  strong  reactions  even  150 
years  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.  The 
conflict  has  inspired  more  than  60,000  books, 
more  than  any  other  period  in  U.S.  history.  The 
four-year-long  sesquicentennial  will  inspire  more 
volumes,  Web  sites,  exhibits  and  reenactments 
offering  insights  into  a  war  that  still  evokes  pride 
and  pain  among  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Many  states  have  established  commissions  with  their 
own  Web  sites  that  offer  information  and  promote  com¬ 
memorations  (see  box). 

In  its  "Through  People:  African  Americans"  section,  the 
Pennsylvania  site,  www.pacivilwarl50.com,  relates  how 
black  schoolteacher  Caroline  Le  Count  was  rebuffed  by  the 
conductor  when  she  tried  to  board  a  Philadelphia  streetcar 
in  March  1867.  She  carried  proof  of  a  law  outlawing  segre¬ 
gation  on  public  transportation,  passed  a  few  days  before, 
and  produced  it  when  she  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
nearest  policeman.  That  officer,  according  to  the  Web  site, 
arrested  the  conductor,  fining  him  $100. 

Sites  such  as  that  of  the  Civil  War  Trust  at  www.civil- 
war.org/150th-anniversary  list  Civil  War  news  links  and 
online  resources. 

The  National  Park  Service  lists,  with  links,  battle  sum¬ 
maries  by  state  at  www.nps.gov/hps/abpp/battles/ 
bystate.htm  as  well  as  other  national  park  sites.  Georgia's 
Camp  Sumter,  also  known  as  Andersonville  prison,  the 
largest  Confederate  military  prison  (www.nps.gov/ande/ 
index.htm),  existed  for  only  14  months,  but  confined  more 
than  45,000  Union  soldiers,  almost  13,000  of  whom  died 


there.  Now  it  is  the  site  of  the  National  Prisoner 
of  War  Museum,  established  in  1970  to  memori¬ 
alize  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Civil  War  Studies  Web  site  (http:/ / civil- 
warstudies.  org/start.shtm)  offers  articles,  tours 
and  Smithsonian  Institution  links  such  as  a  film 
produced  by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  that 
tells  the  story  of  the  conflict  through  pho¬ 
tographs  (http://civilwar.si.edu).  One  site,  http://civil- 
warstudies.org/trivia.shtm,  lists  Civil  War  trivia.  It  notes 
that  the  youngest  general  in  the  Civil  War  was  Galusha 
Pennypacker,  who  enlisted  as  a  quartermaster  sergeant  in 
the  9th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Regiment  at  16  and  was 
gravely  wounded  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Fort  Fisher  in 
1865.  Pennypacker  received  a  full  promotion  to  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers  at  age  20  and  stayed  in  the  Army  un¬ 
til  he  retired  in  July  1883;  he  remains  the  youngest  officer 
of  that  rank  to  serve  in  the  Army. 

More  information  and  details  on  the  war  are  available 
through  a  two-part  exhibit,  "Discovering  the  Civil  War," 
traveling  to  venues  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  many 
documents  on  display,  a  message  in  his  native  tongue  from| 
a  Chinese  prince  warning  that  Confederate  ships  will  not) 
be  allowed  to  enter  Chinese  ports,  makes  the  point  that  the 
Civil  War  was  a  global  conflict.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.archives.gov/exhibits/ civil-war. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  pivotal  event  in  the  nation's  history. 
During  the  150th  anniversary  commemoration,  Americans 
will  find  many  opportunities  to  reflect  on  its  legacy  and  its 
legends. 


Civil  War  Sesquicentennial  on  the  Web 

Tn  commemoration  of  the  Civil  War  Sesquicentennial,  many  states  are  sponsoring  free  and  informative  events. 

J_Delaware  is 

sponsoring  themed  weekends  at  Fort  Delaware  State  Park,  and  this  month  Virginia  offers  a  Civil  War 

weekend  in  Manassas.  North  Carolina  is  sponsoring  three  symposiums  in 

Raleigh,  Winston-Salem  and  Wilming- 

ton.  Georgia  is 

holding  as  many  events  as  it  has  counties. 

including  artist  Mort  Kiinstler's  Civil  War  Art:  For  Us  the 

Living.  Below 

is  a  listing  of  states  with  Web  sites  devoted  to  the  Sesquicentennial. 

State 

Web  Site 

State 

Web  Site 

Alabama 

http://civilwarl50th.org 

Maryland 

http://www.heartofthecivilwar.org 

Arkansas 

http://www.arkansascivilwarl50.com 

Michigan 

http://seekingmichigan.org/civil-war 

Connecticut 

http://finalsite.ccsu.  edu/page.cfm?p=2296 

Mississippi 

http://www.mscivilwarl50.com 

Delaware 

http://civilwar.delaware.gov 

Missouri 

http://mocivilwarl50.com 

District  of  Columbia  http://www.archives.gov/nae/visit/gallery.html 

New  Jersey 

http://www.njcivilwarl50.org 

Georgia 

http://www.gacivilwar.org 

North  Carolina 

http://www.nccivilwarl50.com 

Illinois 

http://www.archives.gov/great-lakes/public/ 

Ohio 

http://www.ohiocivilwarl50.org 

programs/calendar.html 

Pennsylvania 

http://www.pacivilwarl50.com 

Indiana 

http://www.in.gov/history/INCivilWar.htm 

South  Carolina 

http://scl50civilwar.palmettohistory.org 

Iowa 

http://www.iowahistory.org/museum/ 

Tennessee 

http://tnvacation.com/civil-war 

civil-war-150/index.html 

Vermont 

http://www.vermontvacation.com 

Kentucky 

http://www.history.ky.gov 

Virginia 

http://www.virginiacivilwar.org 

Maine 

http://maine.gov/civilwar 

West  Virginia 

http://www.civilwarl50.wv.gov 

The  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History  site  (www.aaslh.org/civil_war.htm),  Civil  War  Traveler 

(www.civilwartraveler.com)  and  the  Civil  War  Trust  (www.civilwar.org)  are 

also  informative. 
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By  MG  Robert  B.  Brown 


or  the  foreseeable  future,  our  Army  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  complex  environments  that 

_  challenge  soldiers,  leaders  and  organizations.  While 

much  of  the  current  focus  is  on  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
Army  forces  must  continue  to  train,  equip  and  organize  to 
conduct  full  spectrum  operations — simultaneously  com¬ 
bining  offense,  defense,  stability  and  civil  support  opera¬ 
tions.  This  view  of  the  future  provides  the  direction  for  the 
movement  and  maneuver  concept  (MMC). 

The  U.S.  Army  Functional  Concept  for  Move¬ 
ment  and  Maneuver  2016—2028,  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  Pamphlet  525-3-6,  is  nested 
with  The  Army  Capstone  Concept  (ACC)  and 
The  Army  Operating  Concept  (AOC)  and  car¬ 
ries  forward  the  two  central  constructs  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  AOC:  combined  arms  maneuver 
and  wide  area  security  (WAS). 

Challenges  of  the  Future 
Operating  Environment 

The  current  operating  environment  will  continue  to 
evolve,  presenting  ground  forces  in  the  future  with  an  ever 
increasing  challenge  to  defeat  irregular  and  hybrid  ene¬ 
mies  that  are  connected  by  cell  phone,  computer  network 
and  satellite  phone  technology.  In  most  cases,  support 
from  the  local  population  in  defeating  these  threats  cannot 
be  assumed.  In  addition,  the  possibility  of  major  combat 
operations  remains  real. 

The  future  operating  environment  will  include  ad¬ 
versaries  ranging  from  well-led,  well-trained  and 
Jr  well-equipped  conventional  military  formations 
/'  experienced  in  close  fighting  to  irregular  and  hybrid 
j>  forces.  Our  most  likely  opponents  will  continue  to  be  ir- 
jF  regular  forces,  extending  from  trained  insurgents  focused 
t&Jr  on  l°cal  or  regional  regime  change  or  global  jihad  to  criminals 
/  and  tribal  groups  focused  on  maintaining  power  within  their  lo- 
^cal  areas  for  economic  reasons.  In  some  cases  these  enemies  will 
work  together,  forming  a  hybrid  threat  that  combines  conventional  and 
unconventional  units,  equipment  and  tactics.  Regardless  of  makeup  or  aim, 
however,  the  enemy  will  continue  to  be  adaptive  and  networked,  em¬ 
ploying  a  range  of  weapons  and  technologies  along  with  conven- 
| <  <  "  4;  tional  and  improvised  weapons. 

Tribal  culture — the  natural  wariness  of  the  population  toward  out- 
§  side  forces — will  cause  local-nationals  to  remain  uncommitted  to  the 
/  United  States  forces  or  their  own  government  unless  they  can  be  as- 
/  sured  of  long-term  security  and  economic  subsistence.  This  complex  and 
Jj  ambiguous  environment,  in  which  our  forces  fight  a  determined  enemy 
(r  while  securing  the  population  and  setting  conditions  to  enable  the  success  of 
local  and  national  governments,  represents  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  fu¬ 
ture  maneuver. 
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While  we  expect  the  dominant  operating  conditions  in 
the  near-term  and  midterm  to  look  much  like  our  recent 
experiences  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  possibility  of 
high-tempo  major  combat  operations  is  real.  For  example, 
it  may  be  unlikely  that  an  attack  on  U.S.  forces  by  a  well- 
equipped  standing  nation-state  will  occur,  but  the  unstable 
global  conditions  make  highly  plausible  a  hostile-nation 
attack  on  a  U.S.  allied  state.  In  this  situation,  our  heavy 
maneuver  forces  could  face  the  challenge  of  deploying 
rapidly  to  defeat  a  well-equipped,  well-led  and  well-orga¬ 
nized  opponent. 

Addressing  the  Future:  Vital  Maneuvers 

The  future  will  require  us  to  employ  the  movement  and 
maneuver  concept,  which  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
central  focus  of  the  force  will  dominate  the  close  fight;  at 
the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  need  to  protect  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  calibrate  the  amount  of  force  used  in  areas  where 
we  must  set  the  conditions  for  an  ally  to  succeed.  Maneu¬ 
ver  forces  must  be  able  to  execute  combined  arms  maneu¬ 
ver  to  defeat  the  enemy,  while  conducting  wide  area  secu¬ 
rity  to  protect  the  civilian  population  and  set  the 
conditions  for  a  stable  environment. 

Combined  arms  maneuver  is  the  application  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  combat  power  in  unified  action  to  defeat  enemy 
ground  forces;  to  seize,  occupy  and  defend  land  areas;  to 
achieve  physical,  temporal  and  psychological  advantages 
over  the  enemy;  and  to  preserve  freedom  of  action.  It 
builds  on  traditional  combined  arms  (Armor,  Infantry  and 
Artillery)  and  maneuver  (moving  to  positions  of  advan¬ 
tage),  and  it  emphasizes  the  need  for  agile  and  adaptive 
leaders  who  understand  the  complex  environment  and 
combine  the  warfighting  functions — as  well  as  leadership 
and  information  in  combination  with  joint  and  allied  part¬ 
ners — to  defeat  our  enemies  and  protect  our  friends.  The 
Army  conducts  combined  arms  maneuver  throughout  the 
full  spectrum  of  operations. 

Combined  arms  maneuver  is  characterized  by: 

■  Networked  units  conducting  decentralized  opera¬ 
tions. 

■  Understanding  the  enemy's  networks. 

■  Conducting  continuous  reconnaissance  to  seize  and 
maintain  the  initiative. 

■  Developing  the  situation  through  action. 

■  Maintaining  proficiency  in  the  close  fight. 

■  Fighting  jointly. 

In  addition  to  considerations  for  the  application  of  lethal 
and  nonlethal  combat  power,  combined  arms  maneuver 
includes  recognizing  the  importance  of  understanding  and 
defeating  the  enemy's  physical  and  electronic  networks 
and  employing  the  capabilities  of  the  joint,  interagency,  in¬ 
tergovernmental  and  multinational  (JIIM)  team.  It  is  a 
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as  chief  of  staff,  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army. 


- Mavemer 

Situation:  A  hybrid  force  from  the  country  of  Axima 
consisting  of  regular  and  irregular  forces  has  crossed 
the  border  and  is  now  in  control  of  Dib  City  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Ellis.  They  plan  to  annex  the  town  and  "reunite 
with  their  brothers."  They  are  systematically  persecut¬ 
ing  civilians  loyal  to  the  Ellis  government,  often  mark¬ 
ing  them  for  execution  as  collaborators  with  the  West,  i 
The  enemy  force  is  equipped  with  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  possesses  some  rocket  artillery 
and  mortars.  The  enemy  is  supported  by  local  religious 
elders  and  disaffected  tribesmen  who  act  as  guerrillas. 
Both  receive  some  logistical  support  from  other  disaf¬ 
fected  groups  and  weapons  and  ammunition  from  Ax-  | 
ima.  The  enemy  has  an  electronic  and  physical  network 
that  includes  cell  phones,  satellite  phones,  the  Internet 
and  messengers. 

The  U.S.  Response:  Joint  U.S.  forces  conduct  forcible  i 
entry  operations  in  Ellis  to  allow  for  the  introduction  of 
forces  to  defeat  insurgents  and  set  the  conditions  for  the 
return  of  a  friendly  government  to  Dib  City.  Elements  of 
the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  seize  airfields  to  establish, 
multiple  dispersed  points  of  entry  for  follow-on  early 
entry  forces,  while  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  seizes  a  port 
to  facilitate  long-term  sustainment  efforts.  The  1st 
Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team  (SBCT)  and  the  3rd  Re-, 
connaissance  and  Surveillance  Brigade  (R&S  BDE)  soon 

method  of  operating — combining  capabilities — that  ap-, 
plies  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  across  the  spec-,, 
trum  of  operations.  i 

Protecting  the  Population:  Wide  Area  Security 

Wide  area  security  is  the  application  of  the  elements  of, 
combat  power  in  unified  action  to  protect  the  population, 
forces,  infrastructure  and  activities;  deny  the  enemy  posi¬ 
tions  of  advantage;  and  consolidate  tactical  and  opera¬ 
tional  gains.  It  builds  on  combined  arms  maneuver  and  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  their  interaction  withj 
indigenous  populations.  Soldiers  are  trained  and  attuned 
to  local  culture  and  are  tasked  with  building  relationships 
and  trust  with  local  civil,  military  and  religious  leaders. 

WAS  recognizes  the  link  between  success  in  military  op¬ 
erations  and  the  security  of  the  civilian  population.  It  in¬ 
cludes  traditional  actions  to  secure  friendly  forces,  but  em¬ 
phasizes  friendly-force  actions  to  secure  the  local  popula-, 
tion,  their  activities  and  their  infrastructure.  At  the  same 
time  it  denies  the  enemy  the  ability  to  threaten  by  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  enemy's  social  and  economic  progress.  Forces  con¬ 
duct  wide  area  security  to  support  the  larger  goal  of  setting 
conditions  for  local  and  regional  stability.  Successful  WAS 
sets  the  conditions  for  the  transition  of  area  control  to  local 
and  regional  government  forces. 

A  New  Approach  to  Training 

The  future  operating  environment  will  challenge  the 
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nd  Maneuver  Concept: 

land  at  the  captured  airfield  in  Dib  City. 

The  1st  SBCT  secures  and  expands  the  lodgment,  while 
the  3rd  R&S  BDE  multifunctional  military  intelligence 
teams  conduct  continuous  reconnaissance  operations  to 
detect  and  intercept  enemy  electronic  communications  net¬ 
works  and  quickly  produce  actionable  intelligence  for  of¬ 
fensive  and  WAS  operations.  Their  focus  is  on  identifying 
enemy  networks  and  conducting  social  network  analysis. 
The  1st  SBCT,  with  a  tank  battalion  attached,  develops  the 
situation  through  action  to  defeat  enemy  forces  and  protect 
the  lodgment.  Using  vital  intelligence  collected  by  the  R&S 
BDE,  task-organized  teams  of  networked  infantry,  tanks, 
attack  helicopters,  unmanned  aerial  systems,  engineers 
and  sniper  teams — supported  by  close-air  support  and  ar- 
rillery  with  counter-battery  radar — overwhelm  the  enemy 
la  the  tactical  close  fight.  They  attack,  while  simultane¬ 
ously  protecting  the  civilian  population  and  infrastructure 
ay  applying  lethal  and  nonlethal  systems  with  discipline 
and  discrimination  to  minimize  collateral  damage. 

The  3rd  R&S  BDE  follows  the  1st  SBCT  and  deploys  hu- 
nan  intelligence  operational  management  teams  to  estab- 
ish  a  local  presence  to  detect,  infiltrate,  subvert  and  de- 
troy  enemy  networks,  while  civil-support  teams  establish 
aumanitarian-aid  sites  throughout  the  area  to  provide  as- 
istance,  clarify  intentions  and  counter  enemy  disinforma- 
ion.  U.S.  forces  in  Dib  City  make  the  transition  to  long- 

irmy  to  develop  adaptive  and  agile  soldiers  and  leaders 
mbued  with  the  Warrior  Ethos,  capable  of  leading  com- 
•ined  arms  formations  and  of  functioning  effectively  in  the 
omplex  environment  as  integral  members  of  a  JIIM  team. 
Jnits  must  conduct  training  in  a  realistic  manner  that 
eplicates  the  uncertainty,  stress  and  complexity  of  the  var- 
)us  theaters  of  operations  to  speed  the  growth  of  adaptive 
eaders  and  soldiers.  Soldiers  must  be  trained  to  engage 
/ith  civil  populations,  nongovernmental  organizations 
nd  host-nation  organizations  to  build  rapport  and  set  the 
onditions  for  synergistic  efforts  toward  common  objec- 
ves.  Leaders  must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  mission  com¬ 
mand  to  lead  operations  successfully.  To  achieve  this  de- 
ree  of  realistic  training,  the  Army  must  develop  and 
tilize  a  blended  training  model  of  a  fully  networked 
ructure  of  live,  virtual,  constructive,  and  gaming  training 
/stems  and  approaches  that  are  applicable  to  both 
lounted  and  dismounted  soldiers.  This  includes  net- 
'orked  collective  training  capabilities  embedded  in  Army 
/stems. 

Required  Capabilities 

More  than  nine  years  of  war  have  reinforced  the  Army's 
-ed  to  maintain  its  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
ie  close  fight  and  its  proficiency  in  small-unit  combat  op¬ 
tions.  Recent  experience  also  clearly  highlights  the  need 
1  generate  an  adaptable  force  capable  of  conducting  full 
>ectrum  operations  under  conditions  of  uncertainty  and 


A  Scenario - 

term  stability  operations  and  conduct  WAS  to  consoli¬ 
date  gains  and  protect  the  local  population  and  infra¬ 
structure.  The  3rd  R&S  BDE  continues  building  and  re¬ 
fining  the  area's  network  analysis  through  electronic 
monitoring  and  physical  interaction  with  the  popula¬ 
tion.  This  intelligence  allows  the  joint  task  force  to  direct 
the  1st  SBCT,  supported  by  local  forces  and  other  joint 
and  interagency  partners,  to  seize  weapons  and  ammu¬ 
nition  stockpiles  and  interdict  logistical  support  coming 
from  outside  of  Ellis  through  combined  arms  maneuver 
operations.  Intelligence  combined  with  effective  infor¬ 
mation  operations  helps  influence  local  religious  elders 
to  publicly  support  coalition  objectives.  The  R&S  BDE, 
through  its  thorough  understanding  and  interdiction  of 
enemy  and  civil  networks,  has  provided  an  unprece¬ 
dented  degree  of  understanding.  The  SBCT  and  other 
maneuver  forces  exploit  this  knowledge  to  defeat  the 
enemy's  ability  to  operate  in  Dib  City,  to  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  civilian  population  and  to  promote  local  sta¬ 
bility. 

The  future  operating  environment  will  continue  to  present 
maneuver  forces  with  complex  and  challenging  conditions. 
The  movement  and  maneuver  concept  recognizes  that  we 
must  adapt ,  even  as  an  increasingly  diverse  threat  environ¬ 
ment  continues  to  evolve;  it  suggests  required  capabilities  to 
address  the  challenge. 


in  the  presence  of  an  adaptable  enemy.  To  prevail  in  the 
face  of  these  operational  realities,  the  Army  must  apply  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  current  conflict  and  adopt  solutions 
that  will  increase  its  competency  in  future  conflicts.  The 
movement  and  maneuver  concept  proposes  the  following 
near-term  required  capabilities  for  maneuver  forces. 

■  Develop  a  versatile  mix  of  task-organized  and  net¬ 
worked  combined  arms  organizations  trained  and 
ready  to  conduct  combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide 
area  security  in  full  spectrum  operations. 

■  Preserve  the  capability  to  conduct  continuous  recon¬ 
naissance  and  security. 

■  Maintain  the  capability  to  fire,  maneuver  and  survive 
in  close  combat  to  close  with  and  capture,  kill,  or  neu¬ 
tralize  the  enemy. 

■  Develop  units  and  leaders  capable  of  conducting  si¬ 
multaneous,  decentralized  combined  arms  operations 
in  noncontiguous  areas. 

■  Improve  unit  and  soldier  skills  to  enable  soldiers  to 
work  with  and  understand  the  culture  of  the  people 
they  are  trying  to  protect  through  wide  area  security. 

■  Organize  and  equip  maneuver  forces  to  conduct  joint 
entry  operations,  forcible  or  unopposed,  from  strate¬ 
gic  distances. 

■  Update  training  simulations  and  systems  to  better 
replicate  the  future  operating  environment  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  possible  training  experience  for  soldiers 
and  units. 
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1LT  Jason  Mazzella  and  his  wife ,  Brianna,  enjoy  an  outing  from 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  a  few  months 
into  his  recovery  from  a  rocket  attack  in  Afghanistan  in  2010. 


To:  Company-Level  Leaders 
From:  1LT  Jason  Mazzella,  a  wounded  warrior 


A  Wounded  Lieutenant’s  Journey 


I  thought  I’d  say  a  few  words  here  about  what  it’s  like  about  and  understand  because  this  is  a  time  in  your 
to  be  wounded  in  country  and  evacuated  to  the  States.  I  medevaced  soldiers’  lives  when  they  truly  need  you. 
think  that  it’s  something  a  good  leader  needs  to  know  — J.M. 


A  little  background  information.  I  was  a  Fire  Support  Offi¬ 
cer  with  A/2-12  Infantry  in  the  Pech  River  Valley  of  Kunar 
Province,  Afghanistan.  I  was  wounded  in  the  Chapa  Dara 
District  Center  while  my  guys  were  setting  up  an  81  mm 
mortar  tube.  It  was  February  20,  2010,  and  we  were  trying 
to  prevent  the  District  Center  from  being  overrun  by  insur¬ 
gents  coming  out  of  the  Korengal  Valley.  If  taken  over,  the 
District  Center  would  provide  a  staging  point  for  AAF  oper¬ 
ations  throughout  the  entire  Pech  Valley.  The  week  before,  I 
had  coordinated  fire  missions  out  there  for  hours,  and  we 
had  confirmed  multiple  enemy  KIA  with  the  TOW  missiles 
and  CROWS.  On  this  visit  we  were  back  to  do  the  same, 
and  we  had  been  there  only  10  minutes  when  a  107  mm 
rocket  impacted  within  15  feet  of  my  platoon  sergeant  and 
me.  My  PSG,  SSG  Michael  Cardenaz,  was  killed  by  the 
blast,  and  I  was  medevaced  to  Jalalabad  and  eventually  to 
Walter  Reed  [Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.].  If 
this  is  too  gruesome,  I  apologize,  but  I  think  that  those  of 
you  reading  this  will  see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  understand 
what  the  entire  process  is  like.  I  pray  that  none  of  you  is 
ever  in  my  situation. 

When  I  was  first  hit,  I  had  no  idea  what  had  happened. 
I’ve  been  diagnosed  with  mild  TBI.  The  only  thing  I  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  I  was  talking  to  SSG  Cardenaz,  and  the  next  in¬ 
stant  there  was  dirt  flying  through  the  air.  I  had  blood  run¬ 
ning  down  my  face,  my  Oakleys  were  peppered  with 
shrapnel  and  I  couldn’t  see  out  of  them.  My  mind  was 
telling  me  to  get  to  the  MRAP  for  cover.  I  took  three  steps 
before  I  realized  that  my  right  leg  was  bending  strangely 
below  my  knee.  I  went  to  the  ground  and  took  off  my  eye 
protection  to  see  better.  I  saw  SSG  Cardenaz  lying  on  his 
stomach  next  to  the  mortar  tube,  and  I  immediately  got  on 


my  MBITR.  I  had  an  FO  on  the  ANP  OP  above  us,  and  he 
was  on  the  radio  asking  me  for  a  status.  I  told  him  that  we 
had  two  urgent-surgical  casualties  and  to  coordinate  with 
the  Kiowas  for  a  9-line  medevac  request.  At  the  same  time, 
between  breaths,  I  began  yelling  for  the  medics  to  help 
SSG  Cardenaz.  I  continued  talking  to  my  FO  as  one  of  the 
medics  assessed  me.  Eventually  I  had  to  tell  my  FO  that  I 
was  one  of  the  urgent-surgical  casualties  and  that  the 
medics  were  taking  my  radio  away  from  me.  After  he  got 
back  from  the  deployment,  my  FO  told  me  that  he  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  wounded,  let  alone  urgent-surgical.  I  don’t 
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A  CompanyCommand  Glossary  of  Terms 

AAF — Anti-Afghan  forces. 

ACH — Advanced  combat  helmet. 


ALOC— Administrative  and  logistics  operations  center. 
ANA — Afghan  national  army. 

ANP — Afghan  national  police. 

CROWS — Common  remotely  operated  (.50-caliber 
machine-gun)  weapon  station. 

ETT — Embedded  training  team. 

FO — Forward  observer. 

HHC — Headquarters  and  headquarters  company. 

KIA — Killed  in  action. 

MBITR — Handheld  radio. 


MRAP— Mine  resistant,  ambush  protected  combat  vehicle 
Oakleys — Protective  eyeglasses. 

OP — Observation  post. 

PKM — Machine  gun. 

PSG — Platoon  sergeant. 

RPG — Rocket-propelled  grenade. 

SAPI— Small  arms  protective  insert. 

TBI— -Traumatic  brain  injury. 

TOW— Tube-launched,  optically  sighted,  wire-guided 
missile  system. 

WTB— Warrior  Transition  Battalion. 

XO — Executive  officer. 


was  wounded,  I  never  looked  at  my  leg.  I  knew  that  if  I 
looked  at  it  there  was  a  chance  I  might  go  into  shock,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  it  looked  like.  I  think  this  helped  me  keep 
my  mind  clear.  My  medic  was  hesitant  to  tighten  a  tourni¬ 
quet  on  my  leg,  even  though  I  had  an  open  fracture  and  my 
leg  was  pretty  much  hanging  on  by  the  skin.  She  gave  me 

some  gauze  to  hold  to  my  face  and 
applied  two  bandages  and  a  pressure 
bandage  to  my  leg  before  she  left  me 
to  help  the  other  casualties.  I  was  left 
with  one  of  the  squad  leaders,  who 
stayed  with  me  until  I  was  medevaced. 
This  was  the  most  important  thing  that 
anyone  could  have  done  for  me  be¬ 
cause  he  kept  talking  to  me  and  kept 
my  mind  off  my  injuries.  He  kept  me 
calm  when  everyone  around  me 
opened  fire  on  enemy  positions.  I  had 
him  tighten  the  tourniquet  on  my  leg 
when  I  bled  through  all  the  bandages. 
It  shouldn’t  be  the  wounded  Soldier’s 
job  to  care  for  himself  when  there 
aren’t  medics  around.  Have  your  guys 
trained  and  ready  to  do  it  in  an  instant, 
including  inserting  IVs.  An  IV  wasn’t 
started  for  me  until  I  got  on  the  mede- 
vac  bird  more  than  two  hours  after  I 
was  wounded.  (My  ACH  and  SAPI 
plates  saved  my  life.  My  ACH  took  a 
chunk  of  shrapnel  to  my  Rhino  mount, 
and  it  imbedded  in  the  Kevlar.  Also, 
when  I  woke  up  in  Bagram,  I  had  a 
pretty  big  bruise  on  my  chest  from 


1LT  Mazzeila  rests  in  the  hospital  at 
Bagram  Airfield  on  February  21,  2010, 
the  day  after  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
admitted  to  Walter  Reed,  where  he  un¬ 
derwent  nine  surgeries  in  six  months 
from  the  day  of  the  rocket  attack. 


now  if  it  was  my  training  or  the  shock,  but  I  felt  strangely 
aim.  The  medic  moved  me  to  cover  and  further  assessed 
ie.  I  was  separated  from  SSG  Cardenaz  from  this  point 
ntil  the  medevac  birds  arrived. 

Here’s  my  first  lesson  for  everyone — certify  as  many  Sol- 
iers  as  possible  as  combat  lifesavers.  From  the  moment  I 
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shrapnel  that  my  plates  stopped.  I  was  wearing  a  plate  car¬ 
rier  with  no  side  plates,  and  I  was  lucky  that  everything  was 
stopped  from  hitting  my  vitals.) 

I  think  I  began  to  go  into  shock  because  I  only  remember 
sporadic  moments  until  the  medevac  bird  arrived.  I  over¬ 
heard  one  of  the  flight  medics  on  the  ground  say  that  they’d 
bring  me  up  first  and  then  the  “hero”  second.  That  was 
when  I  first  realized  SSG  Cardenaz  had  died.  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  hoist  and  actually  got  stuck  underneath  the 
Black  Hawk  when  the  flight  medic  dropped  the  guide  line.  I 
had  to  reach  up  with  my  good  hand  and  grab  him  so  that 
he  could  pull  me  in.  The  entire  time  I  was  looking  out  at  the 
nearest  mountain,  waiting  for  an  RPG  to  take  down  the  bird 
or  for  a  PKM  to  open  up  on  me.  Inside  the  Black  Hawk,  the 
flight  medic  stuck  me  five  times  to  get  an  IV  going  because 
my  veins  were  pretty  bad  at  that  point.  SSG  Cardenaz  was 
then  brought  up  and  placed  next  to  me.  I  passed  out  for  the 
45-minute  flight  to  Jalalabad  and  woke  up  when  the  heli¬ 
copter  landed. 

I  was  rushed  into  the  hospital  and  immediately  had  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  everywhere  around  me.  It  was  comforting 
when  they  brought  in  the  other  wounded  guys  and  I  got  to 
see  them.  The  doctors  told  me  that  they  would  put  me  un¬ 
der  for  surgery  there  and  for  the  trip  to  Bagram.  They 
asked  if  there  was  anything  they  could  do  for  me,  and  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  was  my  wife.  She  had  just 
flown  from  Colorado  Springs  [Colo.]  to  New  York  to  see  our 
family.  Someone  pulled  out  a  cell  phone  and  asked  me  for 
her  number.  I  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  called  her.  My  first 
words  to  her  were,  “Hi,  babe.  Please  don’t  be  mad  at  me, 
but  I  broke  my  leg.”  Obviously,  she  had  no  clue  what  I  was 
talking  about,  so  I  said,  “Here,  talk  to  the  surgeon”  and 
gave  him  the  phone.  He  explained  to  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  that  I  was  going  to  be  fine.  It  was  great  for  her 
to  hear  my  voice  and  to  know  that  I  was  OK.  The  surgeon 
continued  to  call  her  throughout  the  whole  process  until  I 
got  to  Walter  Reed.  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was  because  I 
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would  thank  him.  The  information  my  wife  had  was  1 2  to  1  ^ 
hours  ahead  of  and  more  accurate  than  what  Rear  Detach1 
ment  had.  She  probably  would’ve  lost  her  mind  if  the  onl 
information  she  had  was  from  Rear  D. 

At  home,  my  entire  town  pulled  together  and  helped  take 
care  of  my  family.  My  house  was  full  of  friends  and  famih 
hoping  to  help,  and  people  brought  food  to  my  parents  fo 
weeks.  The  support  on  the  home  front  has  been  tremen 
dous. 

I  woke  up  in  Bagram  to  a  nurse  telling  me  that  I  wa: 
lucky  to  be  alive.  He  gave  me  a  jar  with  shrapnel  that  the; 
had  pulled  out  of  my  head.  The  largest  piece  was  about  ai 
inch  long  and  had  gone  through  my  nose — through  m; 
nasal  cavity — and  stopped  in  the  tissue  right  before  m; 
brain  stem.  He  said  a  little  farther,  and  I  would’ve  died  in 
stantly.  I  only  spent  one  day  in  Bagram,  but  the  greates 
thing  that  happened  was  getting  visitors.  One  of  my  Sol 
diers  who  had  just  gotten  back  from  leave  and  a  bunch  oj 
guys  from  our  ALOC  came  and  visited  me.  It  was  nice  tc 
have  people  come  and  see  how  I  was  doing,  and  it  helpec 
to  see  familiar  faces. 

I  spent  a  miserable  flight  to  Germany  on  a  stretcher  or 
the  top  rack  of  a  C-130.  The  flight  nurse  told  me  that  I  was 
one  of  the  best  patients  he’d  ever  had,  despite  my  serious 
injuries.  All  I  did  was  try  to  sleep  and  not  pee  on  the  people 
below  me  when  I  went  into  the  container  they  gave  me. 

When  I  arrived  in  Germany,  I  was  placed  in  a  bed  next  tc 
a  Marine  ETT  sergeant  who  had  been  wounded  with  me 
He  was  the  only  other  one  medevaced  out  to  Germany 
and  it  was  awesome  to  be  in  a  bed  next  to  him.  He  had  hi: 
computer  with  him,  and  we  Skyped  with  his  wife  and  kids.  I 
really  helped  pass  the  time  and  helped  comfort  me.  I  was 
flown  to  Walter  Reed  that  night  with  him. 

The  flight  from  Germany  to  the  States  was  even  more 
miserable  than  the  one  from  Afghanistan  to  Germany. 

When  we  got  to  the  United  States,  we  were  split  up;  he 
was  sent  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  [Bethesda,  Md.],  anc 


SSG  Michael  David  Cardenaz, 
31  March  1980-20  February  2010 


I  couldn’t  have  asked  for  a  better  NCO  than  SSG 
Michael  Cardenaz.  Time  and  again  in  his  career,  he 
demonstrated  that  he  would  go  “above  and  beyond”  to 
support  his  fellow  Soldiers.  During  his  Iraq  deployment,  i 
he  was  awarded  the  Soldier’s  Medal  for  repeatedly  plac¬ 
ing  his  own  life  in  danger  to  try  to  save  his  Soldiers  who 
were  trapped  in  an  overturned  vehicle.  During  our 
Afghanistan  deployment,  he  was  awarded  an  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  Valor  for  employing  machine- 
gun  and  mortar  fires,  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy  fire,  to 
rescue  his  fellow  Soldiers  during  a  firefight.  Not  only 
was  SSG  Cardenaz  a  great  Soldier,  but  he  was  also  a 
loving  father  and  husband.  He  continues  to  be  sorely 
missed  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  him. 

— J.M. 


I  went  to  Walter  Reed.  My  wife  and  family  had  driven  down 
that  night,  so  they  were  there  waiting  for  me.  The  first  time 
my  wife  saw  me  was  when  they  were  changing  the  ban¬ 
dages  on  my  leg.  It  was  probably  not  the  best  time  for  her 
to  see  me  because  the  softball-size  hole  in  my  leg  was  out 
>n  the  open.  I  went  through  a  bunch  of  surgeries  as  an  in- 
Datient  at  Walter  Reed,  and  my  experiences  there  were 
great.  Everyone  was  very  friendly  and  accommodating. 
However,  what  meant  the  most  to  me  was  the  email  traffic 
hat  I  got  from  my  unit.  My  wife  and  I  received  emails  from 
ny  company  commander,  first  sergeant,  previous  battalion 
commander,  and  some  of  my  Soldiers  and  friends.  My  wife 
ead  the  emails  out  loud  to  me  and  even  printed  them  so 
hat  we  could  keep  them.  I  spent  three  months  at  Walter 
Heed  before  the  doctors  would  send  me  back  to  Fort  Car- 
son  [Colo.].  I  really  needed  to  be  back  at  my  house  in  my 
)wn  environment.  After  the  first  month  at  Walter  Reed,  I  felt 
ibandoned.  I  had  stopped  getting  information  from  my 
juys  who  were  deployed,  and  I  felt  lonely  and  on  my  own. 
'hey  were  finishing  up  their  deployment  and  had  more 


than  enough  on  their  plates.  Thankfully,  a  few  of  my  friends 
who  were  on  leave  from  Afghanistan  came  to  visit  me.  It 
was  strange  having  them  push  me  around  in  a  wheelchair, 
but  I  loved  having  them  there.  I  felt  like  I  had  abandoned 
them  since  I  was  in  the  States  for  the  last  three  months  of 
our  unit’s  deployment.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  also  dealing 
with  some  personal  issues  and  survivor’s  guilt  since  I  had 
been  standing  right  next  to  SSG  Cardenaz  and  talking  to 
him  when  he  was  killed.  Why  did  I  survive? 

I  got  back  to  Fort  Carson  in  a  wheelchair  and  was 
greeted  at  the  airport  by  friends  and  10  people  from  the 
WTB  and  my  unit’s  Rear  D.  It  meant  a  lot  to  have  people 
waiting  for  me  with  signs  welcoming  me  back.  I  continued 
therapy  and  treatment  back  at  Carson.  It  hurt  that  we  were 
still  losing  guys  while  I  was  here.  I  felt  helpless.  I  wanted  to 
do  something  to  help  them,  but  I  couldn’t.  My  unit  came 
home  three  months  after  I  was  wounded.  I  attended  as 
many  of  the  welcome-back  ceremonies  as  I  could,  and  it 
was  awesome  to  see  them  come  back.  It  was  great  seeing 
my  Soldiers’  faces  as  I  tapped  them  on  the  shoulder  and 
they  recognized  who  I  was.  I  just  wish  I  could  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ceremonies  somehow.  It  would’ve  been  nice 
to  walk  in  on  crutches  with  my  guys  when  they  entered  the 
building. 

At  this  same  time,  I  was  dealing  with  the  effects  of  my 
TBI.  I  was  a  different  person,  and  my  wife  noticed  it  and 
brought  it  up  with  the  doctors.  They  referred  me  to  the  TBI 
clinic  on  Fort  Carson,  and  within  minutes  I  was  diagnosed 
and  prescribed  medicine  to  help  “fix  me.”  A  year  later,  I’m 
finally  getting  back  to  where  I  should  be. 

Having  my  Soldiers  home  was  a  huge  weight  off  my 
shoulders.  I  was  able  to  hang  out  with  my  friends  and  relax 
more.  It  meant  a  lot,  having  these  guys  come  and  visit  me 
and  do  barbecues  at  my  house.  I  was  able  to  find  out  how 
the  rest  of  the  deployment  went  and  hear  some  of  their  sto¬ 
ries  about  what  I  missed. 

I  found  out  that  my  wife  was  pregnant  a  few  weeks  before 
we  went  back  to  Walter  Reed  for  more  surgeries.  I  then  re¬ 
alized  why  I  survived,  and  it  has  helped  me  deal  with  the 
guilt.  Although  on  the  outside  it  appeared  that  I  was  fine,  on 
the  inside  I  was  hurting.  Fatherhood  immediately  started 
pulling  me  out  of  my  slump  and  motivated  me  to  follow  up 
on  my  goal  to  return  to  duty.  After  finishing  all  of  my  surg¬ 
eries  at  Walter  Reed  (nine  surgeries  in  six  months  from  the 
day  I  was  wounded),  I  had  a  newly  reconstructed  nose,  and 
the  external  frame  had  been  removed  from  my  leg.  I  could 
finally  wear  pants  instead  of  shorts  and  could  escape  from 
the  constant  stares  and  questions  about  what  happened. 
Some  people  don’t  understand  that  a  guy  with  a  ton  of 
scars  and  a  big  metal  frame  on  his  leg  doesn’t  want  to  talk 
to  every  stranger  he  comes  across.  It  got  old  real  fast.  It 


1LT  Mazzella’s  protective  equipment  saved  his  life  and 
his  eyesight  when  an  enemy  rocket  landed  within  15  feet 
of  him  during  a  combat  operation  in  Afghanistan.  This 
photo  was  taken  a  few  days  before  he  was  wounded. 
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that  did  arrive  was  opened  somewhere 
along  the  route.  The  stolen  items  in¬ 
clude  a  video  camera  and  my  iPod.  I 
never  got  back  two  irreplaceable  items 
— my  wedding  ring  and  a  cross  thal 
had  been  given  to  me  before  the  de¬ 
ployment  (and  that  had  been  carried  in 
every  war  since  World  War  I).  I  hate  tc 
end  on  a  bad  note  like  this,  but  as  lead¬ 
ers  we  all  need  to  understand  that  this 
kind  of  crap  happens,  and  we  need  tc 
prevent  it.  I’m  not  the  only  one  it’s  hap¬ 
pened  to. 

Please  remember  that  when  a  Soli 
dier  is  medevaced,  he  is  at  a  critical 
time  in  his  life  when  he  needs  his  fel¬ 
low  Soldiers  and  leaders  the  most.  Nc 
one  back  here  understands  what  he’s 
been  through.  Keep  him  updated  or 
all  the  little  things  going  on  over  there 
and  incorporate  him  into  things  wher 
you  redeploy.  He’s  still  a  part  of  youi 
family,  even  though  he’s  not  there.  L 
hope  this  has  provided  some  insight 
into  what  your  wounded  warriors  ma> 
be  experiencing. 


1LT  Mazzella,  with  Brianna  and  their  son,  Dillon,  credits  fatherhood  with  pulling 
him  out  of  a  slump  and  motivating  him  to  pursue  his  goal  to  return  to  active  duty. 


wasn’t  that  I  didn’t  like  talking  about  it;  I  have  no  problem 
sharing  my  story  (as  you  can  tell),  but  at  the  same  time  I 
was  trying  to  move  on  with  my  life  and  situation.  Each  time 
someone  asked  about  it,  I  felt  like  I  had  to  start  over. 

Now  I’ve  reached  the  point,  a  year  later,  where  I  want  to 
use  my  story  to  help  other  wounded  Soldiers.  From  the  day 
I  was  hurt,  I  shared  my  story  with  the  media  and  military 
and  civilian  VIPs.  I’ve  met  the  President  and  the  First  Lady, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  more  generals  than  I  can  re¬ 
member.  The  visits  that  I  do  remember  are  the  ones  where 
I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  help  other  wounded  Soldiers. 
I’ve  been  working  with  the  Wounded  Warrior  Project  to  in¬ 
crease  its  involvement  at  Fort  Carson.  I  spoke  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  on  a  wounded-warrior  panel  to  help  them 
understand  leadership  and  overcoming  adversity.  I’m  shar¬ 
ing  this  here  to  help  you  all  understand  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  your  Soldier  who  is  medevaced  after  being  wounded. 
I’m  still  a  Warrior  in  Transition  [WT]  in  the  Warrior  Transition 
Battalion  at  Fort  Carson.  Since  November,  I’ve  been  its 
HHC  XO.  I’ve  learned  a  lot  about  the  cadre  side  to  every¬ 
thing,  and  I’ve  helped  bring  my  experiences  in  as  a  WT. 

My  final  note  is  that  out  of  everything  that’s  happened  to 
me,  the  thing  that  hurt  the  most  was  finally  receiving  my  per¬ 
sonal  items  from  Afghanistan.  The  packing  list  for  the  box 
didn’t  list  all  of  my  belongings,  and  the  stuff  not  listed  there 
has  never  been  returned  to  me.  I  have  no  idea  who  took  it  all, 
but  it  must  have  been  fellow  Soldiers.  That  hurts.  The  stuff 


By  sharing  his  experience  so  can¬ 
didly,  Jason  enables  us  to  gain  vicari¬ 
ous  experience  about  what  it’s  like  foi 
our  Soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  and  medevaced.  It 
you  are  a  currently  commissioned  past,  present  or  future 
company  commander,  we  invite  you  to  log  onto  http://, 
CC.army.mil  and  join  the  professional  conversation  thai 
makes  us  all  more  effective  leaders. 


Have  you  joined  your  forum? 
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Army  Modernization  Moves  Back  into  the  Field 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

In  late  May,  the  U.S.  Army's  2nd 
Brigade  Combat  Team  (BCT),  1st  Ar¬ 
mored  Division  (2/1  AD),  began  de¬ 
ploying  out  of  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  for  the 
field  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
N.M.,  where  they  will  spend  the  next 
six  weeks  conducting  the  2011  Net¬ 
work  Integration  Evaluation  (NIE). 

The  pending  NIE  will  facilitate  for¬ 
mal  testing  for  six  "program  of  record" 
systems  while  also  offering  what  plan¬ 
ners  dub  an  operationally  relevant 
event  to  evaluate  more  than  20  addi- 
ional  networked  and  nonnetworked 
Systems  that  could  fill  key  near-term 
capability  gaps.  In  addition,  the  June- 
uly  NIE  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  four 
■vents  that  will  lead  to  executing  a 
lully  integrated  brigade  combat  team 
network  evaluation  at  the  end  of  2012. 
i  The  evaluation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
he  Army's  Early  Infantry  Brigade 
mmbat  Team  (E-IBCT)  effort,  with 
banners  now  looking  at  the  better 
lignment  of  both  tactical  and  global 
letworks  with  the  additional  linkage 
>f  those  networks  for  the  Army  force 
;eneration  (ARFORGEN)  model.  The 
•rocess  will  better  connect  enhanced 
apabilities  to  deploying  units,  allow 


the  integration  of  network  capabilities 
to  occur  prior  to  deployment  and  field 
those  capabilities  in  "capability  sets." 

Although  the  predecessor  E-IBCT 
"spin  outs"  or  "increments"  [see  "Army 
Evaluation  Task  Force  Expands  Incre¬ 
ment  1  Testing,"  ARMY,  December 
2010]  helped  build  the  baseline,  wave¬ 
forms  and  connectivity  for  the  current 
effort,  that  network  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  aligned  with  the  other  support¬ 
ing  capabilities.  In  addition,  the  earlier 
E-IBCT  efforts  featured  a  high  reliance 
on  the  ability  to  pass  sensor  data 
throughout  the  brigades.  The  reality, 
according  to  several  program  partici¬ 
pants,  was  that  the  2010  evaluations 
showed  that  soldiers  at  all  levels — 
most  importantly,  the  small-unit  lev¬ 
els — really  preferred  connectivity  and 
the  ability  to  collaborate  throughout 
the  brigade.  That  connectivity  will  be 
an  important  feature  of  the  2011  and 
2012  evaluations. 

The  four  tests  that  culminate  in  the 
Integrated  Network  Test  in  fall  2012 
will  solidify  what  Capability  Set  [fiscal 
year]  2013-14,  seen  by  some  as  "a 
bridge  solution,"  will  look  like.  The 
Army  is  also  beginning  to  introduce 
additional  capabilities  into  this  process 
that  will  look  at  the  "out  years"  capa¬ 


bility  sets,  with  Capability  Set  2015-16 
currently  viewed  as  "the  first  fully  in¬ 
tegrated  package." 

The  imminent  NIE  marks  a  number 
of  firsts  for  the  Army,  including  the  first 
time  that  the  Army  has  dedicated  a  full 
brigade  to  this  level  of  testing  and  eval¬ 
uation.  The  evaluation  brigade,  2/1 
AD,  currently  has  the  role — without 
formal  designation — of  the  Army  Eval¬ 
uation  Task  Force  (AETF).  The  formerly 
designated  5/1  AD  (AETF)  was  a  lim¬ 
ited-size  element  that  was  reflagged  as 
the  full-size  2/1  AD  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

According  to  COL  Daniel  Pinnell, 
commander  of  2/1  AD  and  former 
commander  of  5/1  AD  (AETF),  "The 
construct  for  this  summer  will  have 
the  entire  brigade  in  the  field  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  and  dispersion  for  a 
brigade.  That  will  allow  us  to  get  at  all 
of  the  digital  questions  we  have  to  an¬ 
swer — ranges  and  capabilities  of  each 
one  of  the  digital  and  voice  systems." 

This  summer's  brigade  organization 
includes  three  maneuver  battalions. 
One  of  the  combined  arms  battalions, 
which  would  normally  be  a  Bradley/ 
Abrams  mix,  will  be  100  percent  mine 
resistant  ambush  protected  (MRAP)  ve¬ 
hicles,  split  between  MRAP  all-terrain 
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Members  of  the  Network 
Synchronization  Center 
(a  Program  Executive 
Office-Integration  asset) 
at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  N.M.,  work  on 
vehicle  network  integra¬ 
tion  designs  prior  to  the 
201 1  Network  Integra¬ 
tion  Evaluation  (NIE). 
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A  soldier  from  2nd  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
1st  Armored  Division,  trains  in  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  current  force  unattended 
ground  sensor  in  preparation  for  the  NIE. 


vehicles,  MaxxPros  and  some  Caimans, 
to  be  used  fundamentally  in  command 
post  roles.  The  second  combined  arms 
battalion  is  a  traditional  combined 
arms  battalion,  trained  and  equipped 
with  Abrams  and  Bradleys.  The  third 
battalion — a  reconnaissance,  surveil¬ 
lance  target  acquisition  squadron — is  a 
composite  structure  with  one  Bradley/ 
Humvee  formation,  one  MRAP  forma¬ 
tion  and  one  Stryker  formation. 

"Last  year  our  [AETF]  evaluations 
fundamentally  replicated  an  Opera¬ 
tion  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  envi¬ 
ronment — a  purely  insurgent  model 
based  on  Afghanistan,"  COL  Pinnell 
explained.  "This  summer  we  are  going 
to  simultaneously  mirror  two  environ¬ 
ments:  the  MRAP-equipped  forces 
fighting  much  as  last  year  against  an 
OEF/ insurgent  enemy,  with  1/6  In¬ 
fantry — my  'Brad/Tank'  battalion — 
facing  an  enemy  mechanized  force 
that  will  attempt  to  fight  in  a  hybrid 
fashion.  There  will  be  significant  play 
by  civilians  on  the  battlefield  with 
paramilitary  forces  maneuvering  in 
and  among  those  civilian  elements — 
both  in  uniform  and  plain  clothes — 
adding  significant  friction  to  that 
fight." 

Beginning  in  early  June,  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  NIE  will  take  place  across 
the  southern  expanses  of  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  on  roughly  the  same  ter¬ 
rain  used  in  last  fall's  AETF  evalua¬ 
tions.  The  focus  of  that  period  will  be 
on  conducting  formal  tests  for  record 
on  six  systems  under  test  (SUT):  Force 
XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Be- 
low-Blue  Force  Tracker  joint  capability 
release;  Joint  Tactical  Radio  System 
(JTRS)  handheld,  manpack,  small  form 
factor;  JTRS  ground  mobile  radio;  In¬ 
crement  1  network  integration  kit; 
mounted  soldier  system;  and  Spider 
networked  munitions.  The  SUT  results 


will  be  used  in  upcoming  milestone/ 
program  acquisition  decisions. 

While  the  SUTs  remain  the  critical 
focus  of  the  NIE,  additional  capabilities 
and  systems  will  be  evaluated  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  (approxi- 


Portable  cell  towers  will  facilitate  the 
systems  under  evaluation  for  Connect¬ 
ing  Soldiers  to  Digital  Applications. 


mately  July  1-15),  when  the  operational 
area  will  expand  to  the  northern  reaches 
of  White  Sands. 

Along  with  a  "bridge  network"  us¬ 
ing  the  AN/PRC-117G  radio  run¬ 
ning  the  adaptive  network  wideband 
waveform,  the  Army  will  look  at  more 
than  20  additional  systems  under  eval¬ 
uation  (SUE).  Although  the  SUE  list¬ 
ings  were  still  being  adjusted  as  of 
early  April,  they  ranged  from  the  Puma 
unmanned  aircraft  system  and  current 
force  unattended  ground  sensors  to 
mobile  and  fixed  designs  for  a  new 
company  command  post  and  expanded 
looks  at  Connecting  Soldiers  to  Digital 
Applications.  The  SUEs  will  reportedly 
be  assessed  for  maturity,  technical  inte¬ 
gration  readiness,  military  utility  and 
doctrine. 

All  of  the  personnel  involved  in 
the  NIE  planning  process  are  quick  to 
emphasize  the  teamwork  that  has 
been  integral  to  the  successful  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordinating  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  2/1  AD  is  being  supported 
by  the  efforts  of  many  people  within 
the  Army's  new  Brigade  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Command  (BMC) — formerly  the 
Army  Capabilities  Integration  Cen¬ 
ter's  Future  Force  Integration  Direc¬ 
torate — Program  Executive  Office- 
Integration,  Army  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  Command,  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  and  others.  ^ 
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Minimizer 


Corporate  Structure— U.S.  CEO:  Craig  Kruckeberg.  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dent:  MAJ  Jeff  McCabe,  U.S.  Army  retired.  U.S.  Headquarters: 
Blooming  Prairie,  Minn.  Telephone:  1-800-248-3855.  Web  site: 
www.minimizer.com. 

Minimizer  manufactures  truck  fenders,  bracket  systems,  tool¬ 
boxes,  custom  mud  flaps  and  truck  accessories.  Minimizer  uses 
durable  materials  and  proprietary  processes  to  build  long-last¬ 
ing  products  that  are  guaranteed  for  life. 

Minimizer’s  innovative  truck  fenders  and  bracket  systems 
never  need  paint,  never  fade,  never  rust,  never  stress  crack  and 
never  need  polishing.  The  proprietary  bracket  system  works  with 
the  fender  to  absorb  impact  and 
soften  road  vibration.  Each  compo¬ 
nent  is  made  from  100  percent  com¬ 
posite  material.  This  is  the  Minimizer 
advantage. 

Minimizer  offers  nearly  30  stock 
styles  of  fenders  in  four  standard  col¬ 
ors:  black,  galvanized,  red  and  white. 

Additional  options  are  available 
such  as  diamond  plate  and  liquid 
platinum,  as  well  as  a  paintable 
coating  that  end  users  can  custom 
paint. 

The  idea  of  a  composite  fender  originated  with  Dick  Krucke¬ 
berg,  the  company’s  founder.  His  truck  had  metal  fenders  that 
scratched  or  dented.  One  day,  his  wife  drove  over  their  Rubber¬ 
maid  garbage  can,  and  Dick  easily  popped  it  back  into  shape.  He 
applied  the  same  concept  of  using  composite  material  to  truck 
fenders,  and  the  Minimizer  was  born:  the  lightest,  most  durable, 
longest-lasting  truck  fenders,  bracket  kits  and  truck  accessories 
in  the  heavy-duty  industry. 

Minimizer  custom  designs  and  manufactures  the  world’s  tough¬ 
est  truck  fenders  and  bracket  systems  for  military  applications.  By 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  people  who  use  them,  the 
company  develops  the  right  product  to  meet  the  military’s  needs. 

In  2009,  after  many  years  of  research  and  development,  the 
modified  Minimizer  PCG1000  fender  type  was  selected  for  use  on 
the  Oshkosh  mine  resistant  ambush  protected  all-terrain  vehicle 
(M-ATV).  Using  a  modified  custom  mold,  Minimizer  was  able  to 
meet  and  exceed  the  project  requirements. 

The  Oshkosh  M-ATV  is  a  medium-duty  next-generation  fight¬ 
ing  vehicle  engineered  specifically  for  difficult  missions— to 
move  American  fighting  men  and  women  in  and  get  them  out  as 
safely  as  possible.  It  incorporates  rugged,  durable  components 
and  systems  for  maximum  warfighter  mobility  and  survivability. 

The  lightweight,  but  durable,  Minimizer  fenders  were  an  ex¬ 
cellent  complement  to  the  armed  forces’  urgent  need  for  maneu¬ 


verability  and  survivability  of  its  soldiers.  The  Oshkosh  M-ATV 
Minimizer  proved  itself.  It  was  designed  specifically  to  meet  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  specifications  for  durability,  including  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Proving  Ground  tests  for  extreme  hot  and  cold  tempera¬ 
ture  resistance  and  durability.  Minimizer’s  production  facility  is 
state  of  the  art  and  can  consistently  meet  delivery  timelines  and 
quantity  requirements.  The  truck  fenders  and  bracket  systems 
use  universal  parts  that  are  easily  adaptable  and  flexible. 

“The  engineers  and  team  at  Minimizer  went  above  and  beyond 
to  make  sure  this  fender  was  spot  on,  including  new  tooling  for 
the  creation  of  a  custom  drill-hole  pattern,”  says  United  States 

CEO  Craig  Kruckeberg.  “We  know  our 
products  have  to  work  hard.  The 
fender  protects  the  loads,  protects  the 
soldiers,  and  protects  those  who  are 
in  front  or  behind  the  truck  at  speeds 
of  up  to  75  miles  per  hour  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  conditions.  Soldiers  have  re¬ 
ported  that  they  use  them  to  stand  on 
during  patrols.” 

“We’re  really  proud  our  fenders  are 
being  used  by  our  soldiers,”  says 
Minimizer  president  MAJ  Jeff  McCabe, 
U.S.  Army  retired.  “We’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  on  modifying  our  existing  designs  and  applications  to  fit 
perfectly  for  this  and  other  military  applications." 

Minimizer  recognizes  additional  opportunities  with  military  ap¬ 
plications.  Furthering  its  commitment  to  innovation  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  tough  industry,  in  2010  Minimizer  opened  a  new 
state-of-the-art  research  and  development  department. 

The  department  is  composed  of  multiple  engineers  and  5,000 
square  feet  of  space  on  the  existing  6-acre  production  campus. 
The  focus  of  the  new  research  and  development  department  will 
be  investigating  new  fender  concepts  and  designs  and  support¬ 
ing  sales  with  innovation  when  needed.  The  department  will  al¬ 
low  Minimizer  to  quickly  respond  to  military  demands  and  con¬ 
tinuously  launch  products  to  meet  military  needs. 

Minimizer  also  opened  a  new  world  headquarters  in  2010.  The 
company  has  experienced  considerable  growth  during  the  past 
25  years.  Military  product  applications  have  been  a  significant 
driver  of  this  growth. 

The  new  world  headquarters  houses  sales  and  administrative 
personnel,  allowing  for  expansion  of  manufacturing  capacity  at 
the  original  campus.  The  total  additional  space  afforded  by  the 
new  location  is  approximately  20,000  square  feet.  Minimizer  has 
the  right  combination  of  ingenuity,  product,  people  and  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  military  in  this  century  and 
beyond.  That’s  Minimizer’s  “Made  in  America”  commitment. 
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Fresh  Perspective  on  Lee's  Virtues 


A  Glorious  Army:  Robert  E.  Lee's  Tri¬ 
umph,  1862-1863.  jeffry  D.  Wert.  Si¬ 
mon  &  Schuster.  400  pages;  black-and- 
white  photographs;  maps;  index;  $30. 


By  COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed 

U.S.  Army  retired 


Few  generals  in  American  history 
have  crafted  a  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  match  that  of  Confederate 
GEN  Robert  E.  Lee  during  his  first  13 
months  in  command.  During  that 
span,  he  won  four  major  battles  out¬ 
right  against  superior  forces  and  held 
the  bloody  ground  at  Antietam,  Md., 
against  an  opponent  who  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  At 
the  conclusion  of  those  13  months, 
Lee  positioned  his  forces  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  greatest  battle  of  his  career.  How 
Lee  succeeded  and  how  he  developed 
a  brilliant  cadre  of  lieutenants  are  the 
focus  of  Jeffry  D.  Wert's  A  Glorious 
Army. 

Wert  remains  one  of  the  more  pro¬ 
lific  authors  on  the  Civil  War.  His  eight 
previous  books  on  the  conflict  include 
campaign,  regimental  and  army  histo¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  biographies  of  Generals 
James  Longstreet,  George  Armstrong 
Custer  and  J.E.B.  (Jet>)  Stuart.  His  pur¬ 
pose  in  reexamining  Lee's  generalship 
on  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  conflict 
is  to  offer  a  fresh  “narrative  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  fighting,  with  a  focus  on  lead¬ 
ership  and  on  the  experiences  of  men 
on  the  firing  lines."  Wert  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably  in  his  quest  to  provide  a  fresh 
perspective  on  Lee's  virtues  as  the 
commander  of  the  South's  most  promi¬ 
nent  army.  Wert's  interpretation  will 
certainly  invite  conflicting  opinions 
from  a  number  of  prominent  historians 
who  have  dominated  the  debate  con¬ 
cerning  Lee's  generalship  over  the 
course  of  the  last  three  decades. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 


command  what  became  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  Lee  was  55  years 
old.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary 
War  hero  and  an  1829  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  Lee  per¬ 
formed  so  well  that  General-in-Chief 
Winfield  Scott  “regarded  his  fellow 
Virginian  as  the  finest  officer  in  the 
Regular  Army."  Offered  command  of 


A  GLORIOUS 
ARMY 


JEFFRY  D.  WERT 


Author  of  Cavalryman  of  the  Lost  Cause:  A  Biography  of  J.  B.  B.  Stuart 


the  U.S.  Army  being  raised  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  in  1861,  Lee  resigned  his 
commission  and  offered  his  services  to 
his  native  state.  His  record  in  the  Civil 
War  prior  to  advancement  to  army 
command  was  as  undistinguished  as 
his  Mexican  War  record  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

After  careful  study  of  letters,  diaries 
and  memoirs  of  the  army's  veterans 
and  of  the  recent  scholarship  of  fellow 
historians,  Wert  emerges  as  an  un¬ 
abashed  Lee  apologist.  Wert's  Lee  as¬ 
sumes  command  of  an  army  ill-pre¬ 
pared  for  immediate  action  on  June  1, 
1862.  Above  all,  Lee  recognized  that 
time  was  the  silent  enemy  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Without  foreign  intervention. 


a  protracted  war  most  certainly  wouk 
have  resulted  in  defeat  for  the  South 
Lee  rejected  the  passive  defense  strati 
egy  advocated  in  Richmond  and  em 
barked  upon  an  aggressive,  high-risl 
strategy  that  produced  a  series  of  tacti¬ 
cal  victories  that  countered  the  numer 
ous  Confederate  defeats  in  the  Missis 
sippi  River  valley. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next 
months,  Lee  raised  the  siege  of  Rich 
mond,  crushed  BG  John  Pope  at  Sec 
ond  Manassas,  fought  MG  George  Me 
Clellan  to  a  standstill  at  Sharpsburg 
defeated  MG  Ambrose  Burnside  ai 
Fredericksburg  and  outmaneuverei 
MG  Joseph  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville 
By  any  measure  of  success,  Lee'l 
achievements  during  his  first  year  if 
command  were  unsurpassed  by  an’ 
army  in  American  history. 

Why,  then,  did  Lee  suffer  such  a  cat 
astrophic  defeat  at  Gettysburg?  Wer 
provides  the  answer.  Lee's  system  o 
command,  which  afforded  great  latl 
tude  to  his  principal  corps  comman 
ders,  had  in  the  past  produced  a  grouj 
of  talented  subordinates  perhaps  un 
equaled  in  any  Civil  War  army  Witl 
new  commanders  untested  at  corp 
level,  this  system  faltered  and  brok 
down  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  Confed 
erate  chieftain  did  little  to  rectify  th« 
situation.  Cavalryman  Jeb  Stuart  failed 
to  provide  Lee  with  timely  informa 
tion  on  the  Union  army's  location,  ant 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia's  at¬ 
tacks  on  July  2  and  July  3  were  dis’ 
jointed  and  uncoordinated.  Lee's  arm; 
at  Gettysburg  “was  a  clanging  ma 
chine  at  command  levels,"  posits  Wert 
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For  these  deficiencies,  Lee  bear 
primary  accountability.  But  there  i 
another  factor  that  Wert  cites  as  th- 
more  significant  reason  for  Lee's  fail 
ure.  Now  under  command  of  MC 
George  Meade,  the  Union  Army  of  th- 
Poto-mac's  high  command  was  "n< 
longer  crippled"  by  indecisive  com 
manders.  Lee  expected  Meade  to  reac 
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in  the  same  manner  as  had  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac's  previous  comman¬ 
ders.  Meade,  however,  proved  re¬ 
silient  and  proactive  in  managing  the 
oattlefield.  Simply  stated,  Meade  out¬ 
fought  and  outthought  Lee  at  Gettys¬ 
burg. 

To  his  credit,  Wert  also  addresses 
:riticisms  of  Lee  espoused  by  authors 
;uch  as  Alan  T.  Nolan  ( Lee  Considered) 
md  Edward  H.  Bonekemper  III  ( Grant 
ind  Lee:  Victorious  American  and  Van¬ 
quished  Virginian).  Wert  disagrees  with 
,ee's  detractors,  who  believe  that  Lee's 
eliance  on  the  tactical  offensive  pro- 
luced  excessive  casualties  and  doomed 
he  Confederacy. 

Wert  contends  that  Lee's  frontal  at- 
acks  at  Malvern  Hill  in  Virginia  in 
862  and  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg 
/ere  aberrations  to  Lee's  penchant  for 
nvelopment  and  turning  movements, 
es,  casualties  among  Lee's  officers 
/ere  disproportionately  high,  but 
these  losses  reflect  the  expectation 
tat  Southern  officers  lead  their  men  in 
pmbat  and  might  reflect  the  aggres- 
iveness  Lee  demanded  of  officers  at 
11  levels." 

Where  does  Lee  rank,  then,  among 
merica's  great  battle  captains?  Pretty 
igh,  according  to  Wert.  Wert  opines 
\at  Lee's  victories  in  1862  and  1863 
ot  only  "recast  the  war's  direction" 
at  also  led  to  the  "Confederacy's  best 
>ute  to  a  victory  against  formidable 
dds."  To  await  a  federal  onslaught 
as  to  invite  defeat,  as  evident  in  the 
Western  Theater  during  the  winter 
id  spring  of  1862  when  the  South  lost 
irt  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  New  Or- 
ans  and  Memphis  against  aggressive 
orthern  commanders  who  included 
j  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Admirals 
avid  Farragut  and  David  Dixon 
irter. 

^  egardless  of  how  readers  assess  the 
Vmerits  of  Lee's  generalship,  one 
>int  is  strikingly  clear.  Just  as  George 
ashington's  Continental  Army  in- 
ired  the  patriot  cause  during  the 
nerican  Revolution,  Lee's  Army  of 
arthern  Virginia  came  to  "embody 
infederate  nationalism."  MG  Hooker, 
e's  opponent  at  Chancellorsville, 
id  it  best:  "Lee's  army  ...  acquired  a 


character  for  steadiness  and  efficiency 
unsurpassed  ...  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  We  have  not  been  able  to  rival  it, 
nor  has  there  been  any  near  approxi¬ 
mation  of  it  in  the  other  Rebel  armies." 
Therein  lies  the  legacy  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 


COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.,  Ph.D., 
a  former  professor  of  history  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  is  a  writer  and  con¬ 
sultant. 

Varied  fare 

The  Battle  for  China:  Essays  on  the 
Military  History  of  the  Sino-Japan- 
ese  War  of  1937-1945.  Mark  Peattie, 
Edward  Drea  and  Hans  van  de  Ven,  edi¬ 
tors.  Stanford  University  Press.  664 
pages;  maps;  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs;  index;  $65. 


Few  Americans  are  really  familiar 
with  the  punishing  eight-year  war  in 
China  that  dragged  on  from  1937- 
1945.  It  took  the  lives  of  more  than 
400,000  Japanese,  with  twice  as  many 
wounded.  Chinese  military  casualties 
may  have  been  as  high  as  10  million, 
with  at  least  as  many,  if  not  double, 
civilian  deaths.  The  war  had  tragic 
consequences  for  both  countries  and 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  shape  of 
postwar  Asia. 

Yet  Westerners  knowledgeable  about 
America's  World  War  II  struggle 


against  Japan  have  all  but  overlooked 
the  bloody  conflict  in  China.  They 
have  tended  to  focus  on  the  operations 
of  GEN  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  and  ADM  Chester 
Nimitz  in  the  central  Pacific,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  nod  to  GEN  Joseph  Stilwell  and 
Merrill's  Marauders  in  Burma  and  the 
China-based  Flying  Tigers.  Japan's  ef¬ 
fort  to  subjugate  China  and  China's 
desperate  struggle  to  defend  itself  are 
relatively  unreported  in  most  western 
histories  of  the  war. 

The  Battle  for  China,  an  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  more  than  a  dozen  essays  by 
nearly  a  score  of  American,  British, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  scholars,  is  the 
first  full  English-language  account  of 
the  Sino-Japanese  war.  Its  unique  de¬ 
scription  and  analysis  of  military  op¬ 
erations  should  please  both  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  and  the  specialist. 

The  war  grew  almost  by  accident  out 
of  a  minor  clash  of  arms  at  the  Marco 
Polo  Bridge  in  northeast  China  in  July 
1937.  Neither  China  nor  Japan  antici¬ 
pated  the  major  conflict  that  followed. 
The  Japanese  hoped  to  wrap  things  up 
in  short  order,  but  found  themselves 
quickly  involved  in  an  unending  strug¬ 
gle,  fighting  a  series  of  ad  hoc  military 
campaigns  and  never  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  general  strategic  objective.  The 
drawn-out  conflict  made  increasing 
demands  on  Japan's  limited  resources 
and  was  a  continuing  burden  on  the 
national  economy.  The  Chinese,  in  turn, 
set  out  to  trade  space  for  time  in  hopes 
that  Japanese  exhaustion  or  fears  of  a 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  might  force 
Japan  to  seek  a  quick  agreement  to 
end  hostilities.  Furthermore,  despite 
tremendous  casualties,  the  Chinese 
were  also  willing  to  initiate  offensive 
operations  to  disrupt  Japanese  efforts 
and  drain  Japanese  strength. 

The  struggle  continued  for  eight 
bloody  years.  The  Japanese  eventu¬ 
ally  occupied  large  parts  of  China  and 
major  cities,  but  were  never  able  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  decisive  end.  They 
lacked  sufficient  manpower  and  ade¬ 
quate  logistical  capabilities  to  deliver 
the  necessary  knockout  blow.  The 
Chinese  were  thus  able  to  hold  out, 
but  were  left  with  a  country  fatally 
divided  between  their  own  opposing 
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nationalist  and  communist  forces. 

The  Battle  for  China  opens  with  a 
helpful,  detailed  chronology  of  the 
war,  an  essay  on  its  origins  and  a  full 
narrative  overview  of  its  major  mili¬ 
tary  campaigns.  Two  subsequent  chap¬ 
ters  examine  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  armies  on 
the  eve  of  hostilities  and  offer  some  in¬ 
teresting  correctives  to  the  commonly 
accepted  perceptions  of  both  forces. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  war  were  a 
time  of  "escalation  and  response."  The 
Japanese  undertook  an  aggressive  strat¬ 
egy  designed  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
quick  end,  but  they  lacked  sufficient 
resources  to  support  major  operations 
against  an  active  Chinese  defense  that 
aimed  to  punish  and  drive  back  the 
overconfident  Japanese.  But  the  Chi¬ 
nese  themselves  were  ill-prepared  to 
do  more  than  merely  challenge  their 
foe.  As  the  fighting  dragged  on,  both 
sides  suffered  heavy  casualties,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Chinese. 

To  break  this  strategic  stalemate,  the 
two  adversaries  sought  different  means 
of  pursuing  their  objectives.  Several  an¬ 


alytical  chapters  explore  the  Japanese 
terrorist  air  campaign,  China's  efforts 
to  enlist  foreign  military  aid,  the  rise 
of  the  Chinese  communists  and  the 
course  of  anti-Japanese  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare.  One  particularly  revealing  essay 
examines  a  single  Japanese  division  as 
a  case  study  of  Japanese  motivation 
and  morale.  Other  insightful  essays 
cover  Japanese  and  Chinese  campaigns 
in  south  China  and  Burma  and  the  final 
great  Japanese  offensive  to  regain  the 
strategic  initiative  and  capture  Ameri¬ 
can  B-29  staging  bases  in  China. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  The  Bat¬ 
tle  for  China  analyze  China's  impact  on 
the  outcome  of  World  War  II.  Critics 
of  China's  role  tend  to  overlook  the 
vast  destruction  of  China  itself,  the 
human  toll  of  her  struggle,  and  her 
great  sacrifices  to  bleed  and  tie  down 
Japanese  military  forces.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  China  was  clearly  a  "tertiary  the¬ 
ater,"  far  less  significant  in  defeating 
Japan  than  the  decisive  areas  of  the 
central  and  southwest  Pacific.  Yet  as 
one  writer  succinctly  sums  up  the  ar¬ 
gument,  China's  great  contribution  to 


the  Allied  effort  was  "simply  ...  stay-1 
ing  in  the  war." 

— COL  Stanley  L.  Falk,  AUS  Ref. I 

Black  Faces  of  War:  A  Legacy  of  Honoi  i 
From  the  American  Revolution  tel 
Today.  Robert  V.  Morris.  Zenith  Press. j 
160  pages;  color  and  black-and-white 
photographs  and  illustrations ;  index  J 
$30. 


Black  men  and  women  have  server 
the  United  States  in  wartime  since  th< 
American  Revolution.  Black  Faces  o 
War  traces  and  honors  this  rich  legacy 
through  an  extensive  collection  of  im 
ages  and  servicemembers'  stories. 

Organized  chronologically,  the  bool 
pays  special  attention  to  World  War  II 
including  chapters  on  black  women': 
contributions  to  the  fight  and  soldiers 
contributions  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
Much  of  the  text  is  anecdotal,  usind 
specific  experiences  of  black  service 
members  to  illustrate  the  greater  whole 

Author  Robert  V.  Morris,  a  lifetirm 
member  of  AUSA,  is  the  son  and  grand 
son  of  infantrymen  who  fought  ill 
World  War  II  and  World  War  I,  respec  I 
tively.  Their  stories  are  prominently 
featured  in  Black  Faces  of  War.  Morris 
grandfather,  James  B.  Morris,  led  th< 
all-black  366th  Infantry,  American  Ex 
peditionary  Forces,  in  World  War 
France.  Morris'  parents  both  served  ii 
World  War  II.  Though  they  didn' 
meet  until  1946  on  the  University  o 
Iowa  campus,  James  B.  Morris  Jr.  am 
Arlene  Roberts  were  connected  tan 
gentially  through  their  wartime  as 
signments.  Roberts  was  a  typist  on 
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top-secret  project — the  plans  for  the 
atom  bomb,  she  would  later  dis¬ 
cover — while  Morris  was  serving  as 
part  of  what  had  already  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  first  Army  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  to  invade  mainland  Japan. 

Other  stories  told  in  Black  Faces  of 
War  are  far  from  happy,  ranging  from 
the  disparity  between  French  citizens' 
welcoming  treatment  of  black  soldiers 
and  white  Southern  officers'  racism  to 
the  near-lynching  of  a  black  soldier 
upon  his  return  to  Georgia.  Though  the 
incidents  related  are  often  reprehensi¬ 
ble,  others  are  touching,  and  they  all 
demonstrate  the  sacrifice  and  bravery 
of  black  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces.  Black  Faces  of  War  tells  many  of 
these  stories  for  the  first  time,  adding 
even  greater  significance  to  Morris' 
vivid  and  noteworthy  collection. 

— Sara  Hov 


When  Women  First  Wore  Army  Shoes: 
A  First-Person  Account  of  Service  as 
a  Member  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  During  WWII.  Ethel  A.  Star- 
bird.  iUniverse.  145  pages;  black-and- 
zvhite  photos;  $14.95. 

Women  today  make  up  roughly  14 
percent  of  the  active  Army,  70  percent  of 
Army  positions  are  open  to  women,  and 
women  serve  in  91  percent  of  all  Army 
occupations.  Seventy  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  no  women  in  the  Army, 
a  fact  that  prompted  Rep.  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers  (R-Mass.)  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
implement  a  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  (WAAC).  But  it  took  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  to  galvanize  Congress 
into  passing  the  bill,  realizing  that 
women  could  fill  many  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  behind  the  front  lines  that  would 
free  men  for  forward  duty.  Ethel  Star- 
bird — daughter,  sister  and  sister-in-law 
of  Army  generals — was  among  the  first 
of  those  women  to  enlist  in  the  fledgling 
Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC). 

When  Women  First  Wore  Army  Shoes 
is  the  memoir  of  Ethel  Starbird.  Edited 
by  two  of  her  nieces  (Starbird  died  in 
2005),  the  book  is  an  amusing  account 
of  Starbird's  two  years  of  Army  ser¬ 
vice,  and  offers  a  decidedly  different 
perspective  to  those  who  only  know 
the  Army  as  it  is  today,  one  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  female  four-star  general. 


Private  Benjamin  had  nothing  on 
Ethel  Starbird.  In  September  1943, 
Starbird  set  off  from  her  home  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  basic 
training  armed  with  golf  clubs  which, 
she  was  told,  she  would  be  able  to  use 
along  with  a  going-away  gift  of  a  wa¬ 
termelon  from  her  mother  and  her  fa¬ 
ther's  World  War  I  earplugs. 

Starbird  makes  it  clear  that,  in  the 
beginning,  the  Army  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  WAAC.  The  first  classes 
of  WAAC  officer  candidates  and  en¬ 
listed  personnel  were  trained  by  male 
Regular  Army  officers  because  no 
women  had  completed  Officer  Candi¬ 
date  School  (OCS)  yet.  Their  uniforms 
were  put  together  by  a  committee  of 
men,  and  looked  it:  ill-fitting,  of  a  dis¬ 
mal  color,  with  a  hat  designed  to  look 
good  only  on  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the 
stylish  director  of  the  WAAC.  As  to 
functionality,  slacks  were  permitted 
only  for  the  dirtiest  of  jobs,  and  other¬ 
wise  the  WAAC  "shivered  in  six-gore 
skirts,"  no  protection  against  the  Iowa 
winter  wind. 


A  f  IRST-PERSDMCOIJ  0E*. 
AfMSERf  %' 

IS  ARNlfCORPS  DURING  WWII 


ETHEL  A.  STARBIRD 


Anxious  to  serve  overseas,  she  man¬ 
aged  to  get  her  MOS  changed  from  274 
(public  relations)  to  247  (typist),  an 
MOS  needed  overseas.  Her  next  stop 
was  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  to  learn  how 
to  behave  once  overseas,  and  then  she 
traveled  cross-country  by  train  to  the 
embarkation  port  in  California. 

The  ship  of  choice  for  the  Pacific 
crossing  was  the  liner  Matsonia.  In 
peacetime  it  carried  577  passengers  and 
a  crew  of  365.  On  this  crossing,  there 
were  3,000  troops.  Privates  first  class 
like  Starbird  were  bunked  six  to  a  12-  i 
foot  by  10-foot  cabin,  meant  in  peace¬ 
time  for  two.  They  were  met  in  Bris¬ 
bane,  Australia,  by  a  resplendent  Army ' 
band,  flags  flying  and  GEN  Douglas  t 
MacArthur.  Buoyed  by  this  grand  and, 
they  thought,  deserved  reception,  the 
women  soon  learned,  however,  that  it 
was  not  for  them  but  for  the  Australian 
prime  minister  who  had  been  on  board. : 

Although  she  started  out  in  Australia 
as  a  typist /clerk,  Starbird  moved  up  to 
jobs  more  befitting  her  talents,  writing 
condolence  letters  and  hometown  press 


stories — and,  as  needed,  "Dear  John 


// 


letters  for  fellow  WACs.  She  moved  i 


from  Brisbane  to  the  Philippines  and 


1 


Upon  completion  of  her  basic  train¬ 
ing,  Starbird  was  assigned  to  an  admin¬ 
istration  school  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers'  College  in  Richmond, 
Ky.,  where  upon  completion  of  her 
course  she  was  certified  "to  perform 
the  duties  of  Public  Relations  Man." 
Then  it  was  on  to  the  Boston  port  of 
embarkation  for  public  relations  work. 


was  there  to  welcome  the  66  Army 
nurses  from  Corregidor  as  they  were 
released.  i 

About  this  time,  Starbird's  com-: 
manding  officer  reasoned  that  shei 
would  best  benefit  the  Army  by  serving! 
as  an  officer;  he  put  her  in  for  OCS.  She 
was  accepted  and  told  to  proceed  back 
to  Des  Moines.  She  missed  out  on  being 
among  the  WACs  who  entered  Manila 
just  three  days  after  enemy  resistance 
ended  there. 

Starbird's  father,  who  had  risen  from 
enlisted  ranks  to  brigadier  general  in 
World  War  I,  summed  up  life  in  the 
Army  with  some  belated  fatherly  wis¬ 
dom.  When  told  that  she  was  a  T-5  ("a 
sort  of  corporal")  he  shouted,  "And 
you're  giving  that  up?  It's  the  best  rat¬ 
ing  in  the  Army.  Nobody  notices  you 
too  much,  and  if  a  sergeant  gives  you 
something  to  do  you  don't  like,  you  can 
always  fob  it  off  onto  some  poor  pri 
vate.  You  get  to  be  a  second  lieutenant, 
you're  back  at  the  bottom  again,  shov¬ 
eling  out  the  stables — so  to  speak." 

— Nancy  Barclay  Graves 
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H istorica  l ly  Speaking 


Division  Patches 


On  June  14,  we  celebrate  the  236th 
birthday  of  the  United  States  Army, 
many  of  us  in  the  presence  of  soldiers 
proudly  wearing  division  patches  on  their  shoulders.  If  on 
their  left  sleeve,  these  represent  their  current  unit;  if  on  their 
right,  a  unit  in  which  they  served  in  combat.  More  than  a  few 
will  be  "sandwiches,"  bearing  the  same  division  patch  on 
both  sleeves.  For  veterans  standing  tall  in  their  uniforms, 
campaign  ribbons  tell  us  where  they  were,  personal  awards 
suggest  what  they  did  and  division  patches  tell  us  who  they 
were  with.  All  are  points  of  pride  and  quicken  the  pulse  of 
those  who  know  how  to  read  them. 

The  imperative  of  identifying  an 
individual's  unit  is  at  least  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  regulated  symbols  Spar¬ 
tans  placed  on  their  shields.  Until 
the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
unique  and  colorful  battalion  and 
regimental  uniforms  generally  ful¬ 
filled  this  purpose.  Units  followed 
their  flags  in  Napoleonic  array,  and 
senior  commanders  monitored  their 
activities  from  convenient  vantage 
points.  By  the  middle  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  sizes  of  armies,  ranges  of 
weapons,  dimensions  of  battlefields 
and  an  emerging  preference  for 
drabness  when  under  fire  encour¬ 
aged  a  change  of  method.  Some- 
king  that  could  be  seen  by  nearby 
riendlies  without  drawing  undue 
attention  from  more  distant  enemies 
;eemed  in  order.  Union  MG  Joseph 
Tooker  draws  criticism  for  an  initiative  or  two  that  worked 
aut  less  than  well,  but  he  was  capable  overall  and  did  im¬ 
pose  an  appropriate  system  for  battlefield  identification  on 
he  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Each  corps  received  an  insignia, 
aften  worn  on  the  top  of  the  hat,  with  a  specific  geometric 
lesign.  Each  division  within  a  corps  was  assigned  its  own 
olor  for  the  design.  Thus  soldiers  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
arst  Corps  wore  a  red  disc,  those  of  the  2nd  Division  a 
vhite  disc  and  so  on.  The  insignia  proved  useful  to  com- 
nanders  and  also  became  a  source  of  esprit  de  corps  among 
hose  who  wore  them. 

Civil  War  divisions  and  corps  disappeared  without  lin¬ 
age  in  the  downsizing  that  followed,  as  did  the  divisions 
nd  corps  of  the  much  briefer  Spanish-American  War.  Amer- 
:ans  preparing  to  fight  in  World  War  I  hastily  constructed 
livision  and  corps  overheads  atop  the  regimental  structure 
hat  had  fought  the  Indian  Wars.  Arriving  in  France,  they 
ound  the  British  and  French  already  far  down  the  path 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 


PFC  Zachary  Polsin  (left),  Troop  C, 
6th  Squadron,  9th  Cavalry  Regiment, 
2nd  Advise  and  Assist  Brigade,  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  is  congratulated  by 
SFC  Matthew  Sanders  after  receiving 
his  1st  Cavalry  Division  patch  at  a 
ceremony  in  Baghdad  in  April. 


MG  Hooker  had  envisioned  with  respect 
to  distinctive  insignia.  American  units 
hastily  improvised  markings,  variously 
applied  to  headgear  and  clothing.  The  matter  came  to  a  head 
when  the  81st  Division  shipped  to  France.  Consisting  largely 
of  Carolinians  for  whom  the  wildcat  was  a  respected  local 
predator,  the  division  arrived  at  port  with  a  patch  bearing  a 
wildcat  on  every  soldier's  shoulder.  This  provoked  a  series 
of  snits  concerning  authorized  and  unauthorized  wear  until 
GEN  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  decided  that  shoulder  patches  were  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  his  unit  identification  prob¬ 
lem.  The  81st  Division  got  to  keep 
theirs,  and  other  divisions  were  di¬ 
rected  to  follow  suit.  Corps  and  non- 
divisional  units  came  up  with  their 
own  shoulder  patches  as  well. 

The  World  War  I  scramble  to  field 
unique  and  meaningful  patches  fea¬ 
tured  more  than  a  little  serendipity, 
expansiveness  and  whimsy.  The 
Big  Red  One  chosen  by  the  1st  Di¬ 
vision  was  obvious  enough,  and 
the  color  hearkened  back  to  the  1st 
Divisions  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
originals,  however,  were  cut  from 
the  red  cloth  of  captured  German 
field  caps,  hardly  a  reliable  source 
of  supply.  The  2nd  Division  chose  a 
stylized  Indian  head  in  a  star  as  a 
uniquely  American  symbol,  but 
promulgated  a  bewildering  array 
of  background  shapes  and  colors  to 
accommodate  subordinate  units.  The  3rd  Division  added 
parallel  white  stripes  for  each  of  its  major  operations  after 
the  fact.  The  4th  Division  was  clever  enough  to  equate 
symbolic  ivy  with  the  Roman  numeral  IV.  The  5th  Division 
took  to  the  logo  of  a  then-popular  commercial  company; 
they  liked  its  motto,  "Diamond  Dye — it  never  runs."  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  choices  offered  ample  scope  for  geographic 
origins:  the  "YD"  of  the  Yankee  (26th)  Division,  the  "NY" 
of  the  New  York  (27th)  Division,  the  Keystone  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (28th)  Division,  the  Blue  and  Gray  of  the  29th  Di¬ 
vision  drawing  from  the  capital  regions  of  both  the  Union 
and  the  former  Confederacy,  the  "DD"  of  the  Dixie  (31st) 
Division  and  so  on.  Divisions  with  less  of  a  geographic 
connection  could  play  on  that;  cases  in  point  included  the 
Rainbow  (42nd)  and  the  All  American  (82nd)  Divisions. 
Each  division  and  major  unit  came  to  its  own  logic  and 
had  its  own  story.  Results  were  not  always  happy.  The 
United  States  Army  District  of  Paris,  for  example,  sought 
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to  honor  their  hosts  by  having  the  fleur-de-lis  on  their 
patch,  only  to  have  French  citizens  recoil  from  this  reviled 
symbol  of  Bourbon  monarchial  rule. 

The  United  States  fought  World  War  I  in  the  twilight  of  the 
Progressive  Era,  and  inveterate  reformers  could  hardly  allow 
chaos  with  respect  to  unit  insignia  to  continue.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  established  the  Heraldic  Program  Office 
(now  the  Institute  of  Heraldry)  to  sort  things  out.  The  Army 
established  a  point  system  for  the  orderly  inactivation, 
"mothballing"  and  reactivation  of  units  with  their  flags, 
patches,  honors  and  lineages.  Division  patches  evolved  into 
embroidered  devices  of  consistent  design,  preserving  much 
of  the  World  War  I  legacy  as  they  did  so.  Talented  (at  least  in 
their  own  view)  amateurs  still  took  a  stab  at  patch  design— 
as  did  GEN  George  S.  Patton  Jr.,  for  example — but  central¬ 
ized  management  had  tightened  its  grip.  The  World  War  II 
mobilization  featured  an  orderly  issuance  of  standardized 
patches  that  would  be  familiar  to  today's  soldier.  A  notable 
newcomer  was  the  armored  division  patch,  a  triangle  inte¬ 
grating  the  heraldic  colors  of  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Artillery 
with  a  number  to  designate  the  division.  Soldiers  trained,  de¬ 
ployed,  fought  and  returned  sharing  a  common  shoulder 
patch  with  those  who  accompanied  them. 

A  readily  visible  instrument  of  unit  identification,  the  di¬ 
vision  patch  absorbed  and  advanced  the  lore  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  The  patch  itself  often  became  part  of  the  lore.  The  88th 
Infantry  Division,  for  example,  lacked  a  good  nickname. 
The  division  commander  had  peddled  "Ranger  Division," 
but  it  never  caught  on,  particularly  among  the  great  many 
draftees  and  cadre  men  who  were  not,  by  the  Table  of  Orga¬ 
nization  and  Equipment,  riflemen.  After  a  particularly 
fierce  but  successful  battle  in  Italy,  German  prisoners 
cursed  the  tenacity  of  their  assailants,  using  an  expletive 
ithat  translated  as  blue  devils — keying  in  on  the  color  of  the 
division  patch.  This,  the  GIs  liked.  The  88th  have  been  Blue 
Devils  ever  since.  Similarly,  the  24th  and  25th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sions  fought  throughout  the  Pacific  and  converted  the  im¬ 
probable,  luxuriant  taro  leaf  into  a  badge  of  military  honor. 
The  10th  Mountain  Division  underscored  the  uniqueness  of 
its  name  by  spectacularly  daring,  and  successful,  attacks  in 
the  peaks  of  the  Apennines.  During  the  Ardennes  Offen¬ 
sive,  American  fragments  fleeing  the  German  onslaught  en¬ 
countered  a  thin  line  wearing  the  Screaming  Eagle  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division,  digging  in  around  Bastogne,  Bel¬ 
gium.  These  assured  them  they  would  be  safe  anywhere  be¬ 
hind  their  line  because  this  was  as  far  as  "the  bastards" 
vere  coming.  And  so  it  went  ...  through  World  War  II,  Ko- 
-ea,  Vietnam,  Desert  Storm,  Iraqi  Freedom  and  a  number  of 


1G  John  S.  Brozvn,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1998  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 


other  conflicts.  Deeds  of  dedication,  courage  and  sacrifice 
added  to  the  heritage  of  patches  borne  by  soldiers.  Those 
worn  on  the  left  sleeve  evoked  a  sense  of  tradition  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  measure  up.  Those  worn  on  the  right  sleeve  evoked 
memories  too  expansive  and  profound  for  words.  Both 
evoked  a  sense  of  fellowship  unique  in  its  intensity. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  concept  of  division  patches  came 
up  for  review.  The  Army  was  transforming  to  accom¬ 
modate  Information  Age  technologies  and  radically  altered 
strategic  circumstances.  Designs  for  what  had  been  a  divi¬ 
sion  morphed  into  nimble  command-and-control  headquar¬ 
ters,  division  bases  were  divided  up  and  redistributed,  and 
something  that  looked  like  a  brigade  combat  team  emerged 
as  the  preeminent  operational  chip  on  the  board.  A  penchant 
developed  for  renaming  everything,  to  emphasize  change. 
The  Center  of  Military  History,  responsible  for  unit  designa¬ 
tions,  designed  a  fistful  of  alternative  approaches.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  asked  the  president  of  AUSA  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  "graybeards"  to  review  the  issue. 
The  panel  reviewed  the  options  and  came  down  in  favor  of 
leaving  division  patches  on  both  the  transforming  modular 
headquarters  and  on  the  emerging  combat  teams  that 
should  remain  labeled  as  brigades.  Sensing  sessions  with 
soldiers  of  all  ranks  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  Whatever 
the  new  wiring  diagrams  looked  like,  soldiers  wanted  the 
division  patches  on  their  shoulders  to  continue  to  mean 
something.  Critics  argued  that  no  change  to  the  patches 
would  signal  no  change  to  the  Army.  The  graybeards  re¬ 
torted  that  you  didn't  have  to  cater  to  people  who  weren't 
paying  attention.  Changes  in  the  Army  would  be  visible 
enough  to  those  who  cared  to  observe  them.  The  1st  Cavalry 
Division  patch,  for  example,  has  been  successively  worn  by 
organizations  dominated  by  horses,  amphibious  craft,  jeeps, 
helicopters  and  tanks.  Equipment  and  organization  changed 
radically;  the  patch  did  not. 

The  young  soldiers  celebrating  the  Army  birthday  this 
month  have  been  fighting  in  a  very  different  Army  and  in 
different  wars  from  those  of  us  of  an  older  vintage.  They 
remain  faithful  to  traditions  of  dedication,  courage  and 
sacrifice,  however.  These  are  best  embodied  by  the  patches 
on  their  shoulders.  ^ 
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v.  The  United  States  Army  flag  reflects  the  origins  of  the  modern  Army,  which 

dates  to  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Army  on  June  14,  1775,  to  fight  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  Congress  created  the  U.S.  Army  on  June  3,  1784, 
%  to  replace  the  disbanded  Continental  Army.  In  the  middle  of  the  flag  is  a  replica 

of  the  original  War  Office  seal,  now  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
its  central  element  is  a  Roman  cuirass  symbolizing  strength  and  defense. 
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Letters 


Countering  lEDs 

■  LTG  Michael  A.  Vane  and  MG  Da¬ 
vid  E.  Quantock's  article  "Counter¬ 
ing  the  Improvised  Explosive  Device 
Threat"  (March)  clearly  describes  DoD's 
strategy  to  counter  improvised  ex¬ 
plosive  devices  (IEDs).  In  addition, 
I  recommend  emphasizing  weapons 
technical  intelligence  (WTI)  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures.  Employ¬ 
ing  WTI  concepts  throughout  the  op¬ 
erational  environment  will  decrease 
the  number  of  effective  IED  incidents. 

IEDs  used  against  coalition  forces 
in  Afghanistan  are  typically  made 
with  a  wide  range  of  components  that 
are  difficult  to  track  and  can  frustrate 
our  pursuit  of  enemies  who  produce 
these  devices.  Preserving  IEDs  or 
their  associated  components  clearly 
helps  build  intelligence  information 
and  prosecutorial  evidence  against 
the  enemy. 

The  WTI  exploitation  process  begins 
once  an  IED  (or  its  associated  compo¬ 
nents)  is  properly  collected  from  ex¬ 
plosive  ordnance  disposal  bomb  tech¬ 
nicians  after  they  have  neutralized  it 
or  rendered  it  safe  and  a  well-trained 
weapons  intelligence  team  member 
gathers  sensitive  materials  from  a 
post-blast  site.  Extracting  and  exploit¬ 
ing  biometrics  and  technical  intelli¬ 
gence  allows  us  to  leverage  all  of  our 
collection  and  analytic  power  through 
forward-located  cells,  labs  or  facilities 
in  support  of  an  area  of  operations. 

Using  forensic  and  technical  analy¬ 
sis  tools  leads  to  a  determination  of 
manufacturing  trends  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  signature  profiles  of  IED  mak¬ 
ers.  This  starts  the  analytical  chain  of 
events  through  a  federation  of  net¬ 
worked  capabilities  and  databases,  ul¬ 
timately  providing  relevant  intelli¬ 
gence  or  prosecutorial  evidence  to 
coalition  and  sovereign  commanders 
in  a  timely  manner. 

Deploying  units  must  understand 
the  capability  and  enormous  potential 
of  WTI.  A  unit's  predeployment  train¬ 
ing  plan  should  emphasize  the  various 
aspects  of  WTI  including  such  best 


practices  as  soldiers  receiving  hands- 
on  and  practical  application  exercises. 
WTI  preserves  evidence  necessary  for 
successful  mitigation  against  the  en¬ 
emy's  current  weapon  of  choice. 

COL  Bert  Ges 
Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Radar  Update’ 

■  In  the  February  "Soldier  Armed" 
article  about  the  EQ-36  radar,  entitled 
"Radar  Update,"  Scott  Gourley  sug¬ 
gests  that  Lockheed  Martin  has  won 
the  follow-on  production  contract. 
Words  in  the  article  that  could  confuse 
industry  about  the  upcoming  radar 
competition  are  quoted  here:  "Asked 
about  future  enhancement  plans  be¬ 
yond  the  initial  production  systems, 
[Lee]  Flake  [program  director  for  EQ-36 
at  Lockheed  Martin  Systems  and  Sen¬ 
sors]  said,  'We  are  even  working  on  en¬ 
hancements  to  these  radars  that  we've 
already  built  and  are  still  building.  The 
Army  has  awarded  us  a  contract  for 
upgraded  software  that  makes  the 
radar  more  capable,  and  we're  working 
on  that  now.  With  that  software,  we  can 
go  back  and  install  it  on  systems  that 
we  have  already  deployed.  We  are  also 
looking  at  improving  the  radar  with 
'block  upgrades'  as  we  move  forward 
with  the  production.'" 

The  implication  is  that  Lockheed 
Martin  has  won  the  production  por¬ 
tion  of  this  contract,  when  in  fact  it  is 
being  competitively  bid  to  industry. 
There  is  no  mention  of  competition  in 
the  article.  Although  these  statements 
are  correct,  the  potential  exists  to  con¬ 
fuse  industry  closely  monitoring  the 
competition  for  the  EQ-36  production 
contract. 

Lockheed  Martin  built  the  existing 
quick  reaction  capability  systems.  Fu¬ 
ture  production  of  this  radar  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  awarded  after  a  competi¬ 
tive  source  selection  process.  This 
contract  is  expected  to  be  awarded  in 
late  fiscal  year  2011. 

LTC  Robert  J.  Thomas 
Product  Manager,  Radars 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
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Washington  Report 


President  Selects  GEN  Dempsey  to  Lead  Joint  Chiefs 


With  less  than  two  months  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  GEN 
Martin  E.  Dempsey  has  been  named  to  succeed  Adm.  Mike 
Mullen  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  President 
Obama  announced  his  choice  in  a  Memorial  Day  White 
House  news  conference. 

The  President  also  announced  his  nomination  of  GEN 
Raymond  T.  Odierno,  commander  of  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand,  to  succeed  GEN  Dempsey  as  the  Army's  38th  Chief 
of  Staff.  Both  nominations  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

After  Senate  confirmation,  GEN  Dempsey  would  as¬ 
sume  his  new  position  on  October  1.  Adm.  Mullen  will  re¬ 
tire  on  September  30. 


nered  with  GEN  [David]  Petraeus  to  help  bring  down  the 
violence,  and  then  transferred  responsibility  to  Iraqi  forces 
allowing  us  to  remove  some  100,000  American  troops  anc 
end  our  combat  mission." 


In  his  announcement  of 
the  personnel  changes.  Pres¬ 
ident  Obama  said  GEN 
Dempsey's  "tenure  as  Chief 
[of  Staff]  may  go  down  as 
one  of  the  shortest  in  Army 
history,"  but  noted  his  "life¬ 
time  of  accomplishment," 
calling  him  "one  of  our  na¬ 
tion's  most  respected — and 
combat-tested — generals. " 

With  American  forces 
scheduled  to  withdraw  en¬ 
tirely  from  Iraq  by  Decem¬ 


National  Guard  Bill.  In  May,  Senators  Patrick  Leahy  (D 
VT)  and  Lindsey  Graham  (R-SC),  co-chairs  of  the  Senate! 
National  Guard  Caucus,  introduced  the  National  Guarcl 
Empowerment  Bill,  which  would  make  the  chief  of  the  Nal 
tional  Guard  Bureau  (currently  Air  Force  Gen.  Craig  R 
McKinley)  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  th 


Army  and  Air  Force,  th 
senators  insist,  cannot  repri 
sent  the  National  Guard  a;;i 
directly  or  as  sufficiently  a: 
its  own  chief,  who  can  al 
convey  the  unique  nature  o: 
the  component.  The  bill  al: 
authorizes  appropriation: 
for  National  Guard  domes]] 
tic  operations  and  authojj 
rizes  the  State  Partnership] 
Program,  in  which  state  Na 
tional  Guards  partner  with 


ber  31  and  the  drawdown  of  forces  from  Afghanistan  com¬ 
mencing  later  this  summer,  both  GEN  Dempsey  and  GEN 
Odierno  bring  a  wealth  of  command  experience  to  their 
new  positions  and  will  advise  the  President  during  a  criti¬ 
cal  time  of  his  administration. 

During  the  height  of  the  Iraqi  insurgency,  GEN 
Dempsey  commanded  1st  Armored  Division,  based  in 
Baghdad,  for  14  months  beginning  in  June  2003;  he  de¬ 
ployed  for  two  years  in  August  2005  as  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  Multi-National  Security  Transition  Command-Iraq. 
Before  his  appointment  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  he  served 
as  deputy  commander  and  acting  commander,  U.S.  Cen¬ 
tral  Command,  and  then  as  commanding  general  of  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command. 

GEN  Odierno  has  overseen  the  closure  of  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command  since  his  appointment  as  commanding 
general  last  fall.  He  deployed  with  III  Corps  as  command¬ 
ing  general  of  Multi-National  Corps-Iraq  from  December 
2006  to  February  2008.  Less  than  seven  months  later,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  command  Multi-National  Force-Iraq  and  then 
U.S.  Forces-Iraq  from  September  2008  to  September  2010. 
Praising  GEN  Odierno  as  "one  of  the  Army's  most  accom¬ 
plished  soldiers,"  President  Obama  recalled  that  "he  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  that  captured  Saddam  Hussein,  part¬ 


foreign  entities.  It  woule  j 
also  reestablish  a  three-star  vice  chief  of  the  National  Guarc | 
Bureau. 


VA  Opens  Caregivers  Program.  In  May,  the  Departmen 

of  Veterans  Affairs  began  accepting  applications  for  bene 
fits  from  caregivers  of  veterans  severely  wounded  in  Ira 
and  Afghanistan  in  accordance  with  the  Caregivers  anc 
Veterans  Omnibus  Health  Services  Act  2010  signed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Obama  last  May.  The  legislation  provides  a  monthl) 
stipend,  mental  health  services  and  counseling,  access  tel 
health  care  insurance,  travel  expenses,  and  a  minimum  oil 
30  days  respite  care  each  year  for  eligible  family  member: 
who  give  around-the-clock  care  to  their  wounded  relatives 
To  be  eligible  for  the  Comprehensive  Assistance  foi 
Family  Caregivers  program,  a  veteran  must  have  sustained! 
a  serious  injury,  including  a  mental  disorder,  "incurred  oi| 
aggravated  in  the  line  of  duty  on  or  after  September  11. 
2001,"  that  makes  it  necessary  to  have  personal  care  ser¬ 
vices  or  supervision.  If  not  previously  enrolled,  the  veterar 
must  enroll  for  VA  health  services.  VA  also  mandates  train¬ 
ing  for  the  primary  family  caregiver  in  a  VA  classroom,  on 
line,  or  by  self-study,  followed  by  a  home  visit  from  a  VA 
clinician.  For  more  information,  call  the  Caregiver  Supporl 
Line  at  1-855-260-3274  or  visit  www.caregiver.va.gov. 
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News  Call 


LTG  Rodriguez  Cites  Strength  of  Partnership 


During  an  early  June  videocon¬ 
ference  from  Joint  Base  Lewis- 
McChord,  Wash.,  LTG  David  M.  Rod¬ 
riguez,  commander  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  Joint 
Command,  said  that  the  then-current 
high-visibility  attacks  on  officials  and 
security  forces  in  Afghanistan  are  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
to  intimidate  the  Afghan  people. 

"Right  now  they  are  attempting  to 
degrade  the  trust  the  coalition  and 
Afghans  have  in  each  other,"  he  said, 
elaborating  on  the  security  situation. 
"But,  so  far,  the  partnership  remains 
strong." 

Among  the  incidents — designed  to 
derail  the  transfer  of  security  to  Afghan 
forces  scheduled  to  begin  this  month 
along  with  the  initial  U.S.  withdrawal 
— was  a  late-May  attack  on  a  NATO 
camp  in  the  western  city  of  Herat,  one 
of  the  first  seven  sites  scheduled  to 
transfer  to  Afghan  security  forces.  A 
few  days  before,  six  soldiers  of  the 
159th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  101st 
Airborne  Division,  were  killed  when 


insurgents  attacked  their  unit  with  an 
improvised  explosive  device  in  Kan¬ 
dahar  Province. 

LTG  Rodriguez  was  at  Joint  Base 
Lewis-McChord  helping  ready  I  Corps 
troops  for  their  upcoming  deploy¬ 
ment,  but  his  message  was  consistent 
with  an  earlier  press  conference  in 
Kabul,  where  he  said  that  "ISAF  is  on 
track  in  completing  the  transition  to 
full  Afghan  responsibility  for  security 
by  the  end  of  2014." 

The  focus  of  coalition  forces  now  is 
to  build  headquarters  capacity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  LTG  Rodriguez.  His  great¬ 
est  concern,  he  said,  is  "about  a  draw¬ 
down  that  is  not  totally  aligned  with 
growing  Afghan  capabilities,  or  is  so 
rapid  that  the  army  and  police  make 
mistakes  or  temporarily  leave  gaps 
that . . .  make  the  people's  shaky  confi¬ 
dence  waver  and  their  survival  in¬ 
stincts  rise  to  the  forefront." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M. 
Gates,  who  made  his  12th  and  final  trip 
to  Afghanistan  as  Defense  Secretary  in 
early  June  to  bid  farewell  to  the  troops. 


On  a  Memorial  Day  visit  to  Camp  Dwyer,  Afghanistan,  where  he  evaluated 
counterinsurgency  progress  in  southern  Helmand  Province,  GEN  David  H. 
Petraeus,  commander  of  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force  and  U.S. 
Forces- Afghanistan,  addresses  U.S.  marines  and  U.S.  Navy  sailors. 


echoed  LTG  Rodriguez's  sentimenl 
telling  reporters  that  the  United  State 
is  in  a  position  "to  consider  some  mod 
est  drawdowns  beginning"  this  month 
Visiting  forward  operating  bases  ii 
Kandahar  and  Helmand  Provinces,  th 
Secretary  told  troops  he  would  rede 
ploy  support  people  first  and  "maxi 
mize  ...  combat  capability  as  long  a 
the  process  goes  on." 


Troops  Targeted  in  Iraq.  As  U.S.  force 
prepare  to  exit  Iraq  by  the  end  of  201 
roadside  bombings  and  mortar-fire  a 
tacks  against  American  personnel  ani 
bases  have  increased,  especially  b 
Baghdad  and  the  country's  south.  Ii 
early  June,  five  U.S.  troops  serving  a 
advisors  to  Iraqi  security  police  weri 
killed  when  rockets  exploded  near  thei 
living  quarters  at  a  joint  U.S.-Iraqi  bast 
in  eastern  Baghdad.  The  early-morninj 
attack  resulted  in  the  largest  single-da; 
loss  of  life  for  the  U.S.  military  in  Irai 
since  2009.  (Continued  on  p.  1 


Iraq  Deployments 

In  late  May,  the  Pentagon  an¬ 
nounced  the  deployment  to  Iraq 
of  a  division  headquarters  of  775 
soldiers  and  two  brigade  combat 
teams  totaling  6,400.  The  sched¬ 
uled  rotation  of  the  forces  will  be¬ 
gin  in  midsummer  and  continue 
through  the  fall.  In  accordance 
with  the  2008  security  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq,  all  U.S.  forces  will  leave  the 
country  by  December  31,  2011. 
The  units  deploying  are: 

■  3rd  Infantry  Division  Head¬ 
quarters,  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

■  1st  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas. 

■  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
1st  Armored  Division,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  KNOWING  IT’S  SAFE  INSIDE 


Army  modernization  requires  groundbreaking, 
networked  capabilities  to  identify  and  neutralize 
hard-to-find  threats  in  complex  environments. 
Advanced  sensors  and  unmanned  air  and  ground 
systems  dramatically  increase  awareness  and 
capability  at  every  level — from  joint  headquarters 
to  the  soldier  on  patrol.  The  result  is  a  more 
powerful,  effective  and  safer  fighting  force. 


GENERAL 

OFFICER 

CHANGES* 


MG  F.S.  Rude- 
sheim  from  Dir., 
Requirements  and 
Integration,  J-8, 
USJFCOM,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  to  Dep.  Di¬ 
rector,  J-7  (Jt.  and 
Coalition  Warfight¬ 
ing),  The  Jt.  Staff, 
Suffolk,  Va. 


LTG  K.M.  Gainey 

from  Dir.  for  Logis¬ 
tics,  J-4,  The  Jt. 
Staff,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Dep. 
Cmdr.,  US- 
TRANSCOM, 
Scott  AFB,  III. 


MG  R.W.  Thomas 

from  Asst.  SG  for 
Force  Protection, 
OSG,  USA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to 
CG,  WRMC  and 
MAMC,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


MG  W.G.  Beard, 

USAR,  from  Dep. 
CG  (TPU),  US- 
ACAPOC(A), 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
to  Dep.  CG,  Mo¬ 
bilization  and  Re¬ 
serve  Affairs, 
USARPAC,  Fort 
Shatter,  Hawaii. 


MG  F.D.  Turner 

III  from  PM, 
SANG  Modern¬ 
ization  Program, 
Saudi  Arabia,  to 
CG,  USASAC, 
Redstone  Arse¬ 
nal,  Ala. 


MG  G.H.  Cheek 

from  Dir.,  Military 
Personnel  Mgmt., 
ODCS,  G-1,  USA, 
Washington,  D.C. 
to  Dep.  CG,  Third 
Army/USAR- 
CENT,  New  Kabul 
Compound, 
Afghanistan. 


MG  P.  Volpe 

from  CG,  WRMC 
and  MAMC, 
Tacoma,  Wash., 
to  CG,  AMEDD 
Center  and 
School,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 


MG  F.B.  Hodges 

from  Dir.,  PACC, 
The  Jt.  Staff, 
Washington, 

D.C.,  to  Chief, 
Legislative  Liai¬ 
son,  OSA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


MG  J.J.  Wells, 

USAR,  from 
Cmdr.,  7th  CSC, 
and  Dep.  Cmdr., 
21st  TSC, 
Kaiserslautern, 
Germany,  to 
Cmdr.,  75th 
BCTD,  Houston, 
Texas. 


MG  J.C.  McCon- 
ville  from  Chief, 
Legislative  Liai¬ 
son,  OSA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to 
CG,  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division 
(AA)  and  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 


MG  T.A.  Wolff 

from  CG,  1st  Ar¬ 
mored  Div.,  US- 
AREUR  and  Sev¬ 
enth  Army, 
Germany,  to  Dir. 
Force  Develop¬ 
ment,  ODCS,  G- 
8,  USA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


MG  A.T.  Aycock 

from  Dep. 
CG/CoS,  IM- 
COM,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas,  to  Dir. 
of  Ops.,  OAC- 
SIM,  USA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


MG  N.P.Too- 
liatos,  USAR, 
from  the  Control 
Group  (Rein¬ 
forcement),  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Dep.  CG,  (IMA), 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 


Brigadier  Generals:  M.E.  Barnes,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  FCA,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Dep.  CG,  HRC,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  M.L.  Brand  from  Dep.  Dir.  of  Strategy,  Plans  and 
Policy,  ODCS,  G-3/5/7,  USA,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dep.  Chief,  Spt./Security  Assistance,  ODR-P,  Pakistan;  R.D.  Carlson,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  CRU,  HQ,  US- 
ACE,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Cmdr.,  372nd  Eng.  Bde.,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.;  S.D.  Carpenter,  USAR,  from  CoS  (TPU),  103rd  ESC,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Cmdr.,  11th 
MP  Bde.  (Internment/Resettlement),  Los  Alamitos,  Calif.;  J.H.  Dickinson  from  Dep.  Dir.  for  Ops.,  NMCC,  J-3,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  CG,  94th  AAMDC, 
Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii;  R.A.  Dragon  from  Dep.  CG  (Spt.),  1st  ID  and  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  to  CG,  BMC,  ARCIC,  TRADOC,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas;  A.W.  Elliott,  USAR,  from 
Asst.  Chief,  G-4  Plans,  Ops.,  and  Force  Projection  (IMA),  ODCS,  G-4,  FORSCOM,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  to  Dep.  CG,  108th  Training  Cmd  (IET),  Charlotte,  N.C.; 
T.P.  Evans,  USAR,  from  CoS  (TPU),  98th  Div.  Training  (IET),  Rochester,  N.Y,  to  Dep.  CG,  Mobilization  and  Training,  MANSCEN,  and  Cmdr.,  102nd  Training  Div. 
(Maneuver  Spt.),  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  J.M.  Haigler,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  3rd  Bde.  (Small  Arms  Readiness  Group),  70th  Div.  (Functional  Training),  84th 
Training  Cmd.  (Unit  Readiness),  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.,  to  Dep.  CG,  311th  Signal  Cmd.  (Theater),  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii;  K.A.  Hardin,  USAR,  from  CoS  (TPU),  104th 
Training  Div.,  (Leader  Training),  Vancouver,  Wash.,  to  Cmdr.,  1 04th  Training  Div.,  Vancouver;  K.D.  Jones,  USAR,  from  Dep.  Cmdr.  (TPU),  103rd  ESC,  Des  Moines, 
to  Dep.  CG,  377th  TSC,  New  Orleans,  La.;  S.E.  Joyce,  ARNG,  from  Vice  Cmdr.,  JECC,  USJFCOM,  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Dep.  to  the  Dep.  CoS  Stability/Dep.  Dir.  ACE 
Projects  and  Partnering,  ISAF,  Afghanistan;  C.R.  Kemp,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  359th  TTSB,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  to  Cmdr.,  359th  Signal  Bde.,  Fort  Gordon;  M.A. 
Mann,  USAR,  from  Div.  Chief,  Detailed  IG  (TPU),  84th  Training  Cmd.,  Fort  Knox,  to  Cmdr.,  DSC,  Birmingham,  Ala;  T.D.  Martin  from  Cmdt.,  U.S.  Army  Armor 
School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  to  Cmdt.  of  Cadets,  USMA,  West  Point,  N.Y.;  J.H.  Mason,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  5th  Medical  Group,  3rd  MDSC,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  Dep.  Cmdr,  (OCP),  807th  MDSC,  Seagoville,  Texas;  R.P.  Mustion  fromTAG/CG,  PDA/Exec.  Dir.,  MPSA,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to  Dir.  Military  Personnel  Management, 
ODCS,  G-1 ,  USA,  Washington,  D.C.;  C.A.  O’Connell,  USAR,  from  CoS/Dep.  Cmdr.  for  Admin.,  CRDAMC,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  to  Dep.  Cmdr,  Professional  Services, 
3rd  MDSC,  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.;  J.R.  O’Connor  from  Dir.  for  Ops.  and  Logistics  Readiness  (G-43),  ODCS,  G-4,  USA,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dep.  CoS,  G-4, 
FORSCOM,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  V.  Petrenko  from  Dep.  CG/CoS,  USAAC,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to  PM,  SANG  Modernization  Program,  Saudi  Arabia;  M.R.  Quantock 
from  Dir.,  ACOIC/G-3,  Second  Army/ARCYBER,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  to  Chief,  CJ-2,  IJC,  OEF,  Afghanistan;  S.L.  Salazar  from  CG,  JMTC,  USAREUR  and  Seventh 
Army,  Germany,  to  Asst.  Dep.  Dir.  for  Jt.  Training,  J-7,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Suffolk,  Va.;  A.A.  Stolte,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  354th  Civil  Affairs  Bde.,  Riverdale,  Md.,  to 
Dep.  CG,  USACAPOC(A),  Fort  Bragg;  G.R.  Thompson,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  1st  BCTG,  1st  Bde.,  75th  BCTD,  Houston,  Texas,  to  Cmdr.,  70th  Training  Div. 
(Functional  Training),  Fort  Knox;  T.A.  Thompson,  USAR,  from  Cmdr.  (TPU),  300th  Sustainment  Bde.,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  to  Cmdr.,  420th  Eng.  Bde.,  Bryan, 
Texas;  K.E.Tovo  from  Dep.  CG  (Spt.),  1st  Armored  Div.,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany,  to  Cmdr.,  SOCCENT,  USCENTCOM,  MacDill  AFB,  Fla;  S.J. 
Townsend  from  Dep.  CG  (Ops.),  101st  Airborne  Division  (AA)/CJTF-101 ,  OEF,  to  Dir.,  PACC,  The  Jt.  Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  K.R. Turner,  USAR,  from  the  Con¬ 
trol  Group  (Reinforcement),  St.  Louis,  to  Asst.  CCH,  Mobilization  and  Readiness,  OCCH,  Washington,  D.C.;  J.  Uberti  from  Chief,  C/J-5,  IJC,  OEF,  to  Dep.  CG/CoS, 
IMCOM,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  J.L.  Underhill  from  CG,  94th  AAMDC,  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii,  to  Dir.  of  Integration,  ODCS,  G-8,  Washington,  D.C.;  B.W.  Wampler, 
USAR,  from  Dep.  Cmdr.  (TPU),  78th  Training  Bde.  (Ops.),  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  to  Cmdr.,  78th  Training  Bde  (Ops.),  Fort  Dix. 

■  AAMDC — Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Cmd. :  ACOIC — Army  Cyber  Operations  Integration  Center ;  AMEDD — U.S.  Army  Medical  Department ;  ARCIC — Army  Capabilities  Integra¬ 
tion  Center;  ARCYBER — Army  Cyber  Cmd.;  ARNG — Army  National  Guard;  BCTD — Battle  Command  Training  Div.;  BCTG — Battle  Command  Training  Group;  BMC — Brigade  Modern¬ 
ization  Cmd.;  CCH — Chief  of  Chaplains;  CJTF-101 — Combined  Joint  Task  Force- 101;  CoS — Chief  of  Staff;  CRDAMC — Carl  R.  Darnall  Army  Medical  Center;  CRU — Contingency  Re¬ 
sponse  Unit;  CSC — Civil  Support  Cmd.;  DSC — Deployment  Support  Cmd.;  ESC — Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary);  FCA — Forces  Command  Augmentation  Unit; 
FORSCOM— U.S.  Army  Forces  Cmd.;  HRC — U.S.  Army  Human  Resources  Cmd.;  IET— Initial  Entry  Training;  IG — Inspector  General;  IJC — International  Security  Assistance  Force 
Joint  Cmd.;  IMA — Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee;  IMCOM — Installation  Management  Cmd.;  ISAF — International  Security  Assistance  Force;  JMTC — Joint  Multinational  Training 
Center:  MAMC — Madigan  Army  Medical  Center;  MANSCEN — U.S.  Army  Maneuver  Support  Center;  MDSC — Medical  Command  (Deployment  Support);  MP — Military  Police;  MPSA— 
Military  Postal  Service  Agency;  NMCC — National  Military  Command  Center;  OACSIM — Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management;  OCCH — Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  OCP — Operational  Command  Post;  ODCS — Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff;  ODR-P — Office  of  the  Defense  Representative-Pakistan;  OEF — Operation  Enduring  Free¬ 
dom;  OSA — Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  OSG — Office  of  the  Surgeon  General;  PACC — Pakistan/Afghanistan  Coordination  Cell;  PM — Program  Manager;  SANG — Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  National  Guard;  SOCCENT— Special  Operations  Command  Central;  TAG— The  Adjutant  General;  TPU— Troop  Program  Unit;  TRADOC — Training  and  Doctrine  Cmd.;  TSC— The¬ 
ater  Sustainment  Cmd.;  TTSB — Theater  Tactical  Signal  Bde.;  USAAC — U.S.  Army  Accessions  Cmd.;  USACAPOC(A) — U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological  Operations  Cmd.; 
USACE — U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  USAR — U.S.  Army  Reserve;  USARCENT — U.S.  Army  Central  Cmd.;  USAREUR — U.S.  Army  Europe;  USARPAC— U.S.  Army  Pacific  Cmd.; 
USASAC— U.S.  Army  Security  Assistance  Cmd.;  USCENTCOM— U.S.  Central  Cmd.;  USJFCOM— US.  Joint  Forces  Cmd.;  USMA— U.S.  Military  Academy;  USTRANSCOM—US 
Transportation  Cmd.;  WRMC— Western  Regional  Medical  Cmd. 

'Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by  the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  Department  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the  grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  pro- 
motable  or  eligible  to  be  f rocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 
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MK281:  40MM  GREEN  TRAINING  AMMUNITION 

Unrestricted  training  -  zero  uxo  liabilities 

MK281  provides  unrestricted  combat  training  on  the  MK19,  MK47,  and  H&K  grenade 
machine  guns.  The  cartidge  is  non-pyrotechnic  and  non-toxic  and  does  not  leave  duds. 
It  is  idealfor  dry  weather  use  and  on  temporary  ranges  when  riskoffireand  UXO  liabilities 
can  hinder  training.  The  patented  propulsion  system  produces  low  variation  of  muzzle 
velocity  for  unsurpassed  accuracy.  MK281  Modo  is  a  day  impact  marker.  The  MK281 
Modi  is  a  day-night  marker  with  a  chemiluminescent  payload.  It  is  visible  with  or  with¬ 
out  night  vision  goggles  and  emits  in  the  near  infrared  band.  An  optional  tracer  element 
is  also  available.  German  engineered,  US  manufactured. 


American  Rheinmetall  Munitions,  Inc.  •  925  Corporate  Dr.,  Suite  315  •  Stafford  •  Virginia  22554 
USA  •  Phone  +1  703  221  9299  •  Fax  +1  703  441  3522-  www.americanrheinmetall.com 
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RHEINMETALL 

DEFENCE 


U.S.  Army/SPC  Ashley  Outler 


Army  Casualties 
In  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
were  reported  killed  in  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  from  May  1 
to  May  31,  2011.  All  names  have 
been  released  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense;  families 
have  been  notified. 

SGT  Amaru  Aguilar,  26 
PVT  Thomas  C.  Allers,  23 
PFC  William  S.  Blevins,  21 
SGT  Thomas  A.  Bohall,  25 
SGT  Adam  D.  Craig,  23 
1LT  Demetrius  M.  Frison,  26 
SPC  Adam  S.  Hamilton,  22 
SGT  Ken  K.  Hermogino,  30 
PFC  John  C.  Johnson,  28 
SPC  Brandon  M.  Kirton,  25 
PVT  Andrew  M.  Krippner,  20 
SSG  Kristofferson  B.  Forenzo,  33 
SPC  Bradley  L.  Melton,  29 
SSG  Edward  D.  Mills  Jr.,  29 
PFC  Anthony  M.  Nunn,  19 
SSG  Ergin  V.  Osman,  35 
SPC  Adam  J.  Patton,  21 
PVT  Cheizray  Pressley,  21 
SGT  Louie  A.  Ramos  Velazquez,  39 
SPC  Brian  D.  Riley  Jr.,  24 
1LT  John  M.  Runkle,  27 
SGT  Robert  C.  Schlote,  26 
SSG  David  D.  Self,  29 
SPC  Riley  S.  Spaulding,  21 
CWO  Christopher  R.  Thibodeau,  28 
PVT  Lamarol  J.  Tucker,  26 
CPL  Kevin  W.  White,  22 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
were  reported  killed  in  Operation 
New  Dawn  from  May  1  to  May  31, 
2011.  All  names  have  been  released 
through  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense;  families  have  been  notified. 

SFC  Clifford  E.  Beattie,  37 
PFC  Robert  M.  Friese,  21 
PFC  Ramon  Mora  Jr.,  19 


Joint  Base  Lewis-McChord,  Wash.,  wi;i 
become  the  second  living  servicemen^ 
her  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  fo 
action  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan. 


Fire  Support  Exercise.  CPT  Kyle  S.  Phillips,  troop  commander,  Alpha  Troop, 
1st  Squadron,  14th  Cavalry  Regiment,  3rd  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team,  2nd 
Infantry  Division,  observes  a  platoon  reconnaissance  exercise  at  Yakima  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Wash.,  in  late  May  The  fire  coordination  exercise  included  fire  sup¬ 
port  from  155  mm  mortar  systems,  M777  howitzer  artillery  cannons  and  high- 
mobility  artillery  rocket  systems  as  well  as  from  Army  and  Air  Force  aviation. 


Roughly  46,000  U.S.  troops  in  Iraq 
have  been  training  and  assisting  the  na¬ 
tion's  security  forces  since  the  Ameri¬ 
can  combat  mission  there  ended  last 
August.  As  the  withdrawal  deadline 
approaches,  U.S.  soldiers  are  closing 
bases  or  transferring  them  to  the  Iraqi 
government.  At  the  same  time,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  demonstrate  their  power  and 


claim  credit  for  driving  the  U.S.  troops 
from  the  country,  extremists  and  illegal 
militias  have  increased  attacks  against 
Americans. 

Reuters  reported  in  late  May  that 
Iraq's  military  was  preparing  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  its  capabilities  as  part  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  any  U.S.  troops  should 
stay  in  the  country  past  December  31. 
Some  American  officials,  including  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates,  in¬ 
sist  that  a  continued  U.S.  military  pres¬ 
ence  is  necessary  to  maintain  stability  in 
Iraq.  Despite  American  pressure  to  de¬ 
cide  the  issue  quickly,  as  of  early  June 
Iraq  had  not  requested  an  extension  of 
the  troop  agreement.  The  Pentagon's 
announced  deployment  of  a  division 
headquarters  and  two  brigade  combat 
teams  to  the  country  this  summer  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
substantial  number  of  troops  in  Iraq  in 
the  event  that  an  extension  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  presence  there  is  requested. 

Medal  of  Honor.  Army  Ranger  SFC 
Leroy  Arthur  Petry,  who  lost  his  right 
hand  disposing  a  live  grenade  that 
threatened  fellow  soldiers  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  in  2008,  is  scheduled  to  receive 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation's  high¬ 
est  military  honor,  from  President 
Obama  in  a  White  House  ceremony 
this  month.  SFC  Petry,  who  is  now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment 
and  attached  to  Special  Operations 
Command  (SOCOM)  with  duty  at 


CSM  R.  Riling 

from  FORSCOM, 
Fort  MacPher- 
son,  Ga.,  to 
AMC,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Ala. 


CSM  R.Winzen- 
ried  from  USFK 
and  Eighth  U.S. 
Army,  Korea,  to 
NORAD  and  US- 
NORTHCOM,  Colo. 


■  AMC — U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command; 
DTRA — Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency; 
FORSCOM — U.S.  Army  Forces  Command; 
NORAD — North  American  Aerospace  De¬ 
fense  Command;  USFK — U.S.  Forces  Korea; 
USNORTHCOM — U.  S.  Northern  Command; 
USSTRATCOM — U.S.  Strategic  Command. 


COMMAND 

SERGEANTS 

MAJOR 

CHANGES* 


* Command  sergeants 
major  positions  as¬ 
signed  to  general  offi¬ 
cer  commands. 


CSM  P.Z.  Alston 

from  DTRA,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  to 
USSTRATCOM, 
Offutt  AFB,  Om¬ 
aha,  Neb. 
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SFC  Petry  was  assigned  to  Com¬ 
pany  D,  2nd  Battalion,  75th  Ranger 
Regiment,  when  he  was  part  of  a  day¬ 
light  raid  to  capture  a  high-value  tar¬ 
get  in  eastern  Afghanistan's  moun¬ 
tainous  Paktia  Province  in  May  2008. 
Enemy  insurgents  fired  on  SFC  Petry 
and  PFC  Lucas  Robinson  as  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  clear  the  courtyard  of  a 
targeted  building.  One  enemy  round 
went  through  both  SFC  Petry's  legs, 
and  PFC  Robinson  was  also  hit  before 
the  two  men  took  refuge  in  a  chicken 
coop  in  the  courtyard.  SGT  Daniel 
Higgins,  a  team  leader  who  moved  in 
to  help  them,  arrived  at  the  chicken 
coop  as  an  insurgent  threw  a  grenade 
at  the  three  Rangers.  It  exploded  about 
10  yards  away,  knocking  them  to  the 
ground  and  wounding  SGT  Higgins 
and  PFC  Robinson. 

Moments  later,  a  second  grenade 
landed  only  a  few  feet  from  SGT  Hig¬ 
gins  and  PFC  Robinson.  According  to 
battlefield  reports,  despite  his  own  leg 
wounds  and  with  disregard  for  his  own 
safety,  SFC  Petry  consciously  and  delib¬ 
erately  risked  his  life  to  move  to  the 
grenade,  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  away 
from  his  fellow  Rangers.  As  he  released 
the  grenade,  it  exploded,  severing  his 
right  hand.  SFC  Petry  applied  a  tourni¬ 
quet  to  his  arm  as  his  fellow  Rangers 
suppressed  or  killed  the  various  insur¬ 
gents.  SFC  Petry  was  medevaced  out. 

SFC  Petry  is  from  Santa  Fe,  N.M., 
and  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1999.  He 
has  deployed  to  Afghanistan  six  times 
and  to  Iraq  twice.  He  is  the  ninth  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  actions 


in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  He  now 
serves  as  a  liaison  officer  for  the  SO- 
COM  Care  Coalition  Northwest  Re¬ 
gion,  providing  oversight  to  wounded 
warriors,  ill  and  injured  servicemem- 
bers,  and  their  families.  His  wife,  their 
four  children  and  other  family  mem¬ 
bers  are  expected  to  attend  the  Medal 
of  Honor  presentation. 

NG  Aids  Victims.  By  early  June,  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  National  Guard 
members  were  helping  victims  of 
flooding  and  tornadoes  from  Vermont 
to  Montana.  As  the  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  rose  in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  sol¬ 
diers  watched  levees  and  worked  on 
temporary  dams.  Other  National  Guard 
troops  helped  with  flooding  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

In  Missouri,  troops  helped  evacuate 
people  from  flood  zones  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  assisted  victims 
of  a  record-breaking  late-May  tornado 
that  slammed  through  the  city  of  Jop¬ 
lin,  causing  at  least  125  deaths  and 
more  than  750  injuries  and  tearing  the 
roof  off  the  National  Guard  Armory. 
In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  members  helped  meet 
transportation  needs,  patrolled  levees, 
and  assisted  in  search-and-rescue  mis¬ 
sions  as  the  Mississippi  River  reached 
record  levels.  National  Guard  troops 
performed  sandbagging  and  security 
operations  as  snowmelt  combined  with 
heavy  rains  to  produce  flooding  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming. 


More  than  1,000  National  Guarc 
members  were  called  up  to  suppor 
civilian  authorities  in  Massachusetts 
when  tornadoes  swept  the  westerr 
part  of  the  state  in  early  June,  damag 
ing  19  communities  and  leaving  thou 
sands  without  power.  The  governoi 
declared  a  state  of  emergency,  and  Na 
tional  Guard  members  assisted  with 
damage  assessment,  debris  removal 
health  and  wellness  checks,  route  clear 
ance,  traffic  control,  road  closures  anc 
search-and-rescue  efforts,  and  helpec 
provide  security. 

Mental-Health  Study.  A  Pentagor 
mental-health  study  released  in  Ma\ 
reported  both  positive  and  negative  ef¬ 
fects  of  almost  a  decade  of  war  among 
U.S.  troops  serving  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Joint  Mental  Health  Advisor) 
Team  (MHAT)  VII  collected  about  90( 
surveys  from  40  Army  maneuver  uni, 
platoons,  335  from  13  Marine  Corps- 
platoons,  and  85  from  behavioral- 
health  personnel  in  Afghanistan  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  2010. 

The  report,  which  is  available  at 
www.armymedicine.army.mil  (using 
the  search  term  mhat ),  finds  "a  signifi¬ 
cant  decline  in  reports  of  individua 
morale  relative  to  2009  and  2005' 
among  soldiers,  but  adds  that  unit 
morale  has  not  changed.  It  reports  that 
acute  stress  rates  are  "significant!) 
higher  than  rates  from  2009  and  2005' 
and  that  rates  of  combined  psycholog-i 
ical  problems  including  acute  stress 
depression,  or  anxiety  are  "signifi¬ 
cantly  higher"  than  in  2005. 

The  poll  found  "overall  evidence 
of  resilience"  and  "significantly  higheii 
levels  of  unit  cohesion  and  perceived) 
unit  readiness"  than  in  any  previous 
Afghanistan  MHAT,  and  significant) 
higher  levels  of  NCO  leadership  com¬ 
pared  to  the  studies  in  2009  and  2005 
Soldiers  reported  that  it  is  much  easiei 
now  to  access  behavioral-health  care 
than  it  was  in  2009,  even  though  they 
spend  more  time  outside  their  forward 
operating  bases. 

Higher  combat  levels  were  reported 
than  in  any  previous  MHAT  from  ei¬ 
ther  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  with  a  "dra¬ 
matic  increase  in  combat  exposure" 
since  2009.  it 


PFC  Brian  Smith  (right),  South  Dakota  Army 
National  Guard,  stacks  sandbags  on  a  levee 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  Pierre,  S.D. 
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Front  &  Center 


The  NMS  and  More  Blank  Pages 

By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 


ur  2011  National  Military  Strategy 
(NMS),  released  in  February,  prom- 
ses  that  our  armed  forces,  the  "Joint 
orce,"  will  contribute — along  with 
iplomacy,  our  economic  power  and 
ur  psychosocial  efforts — to  the  satis- 
action  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
ae  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS), 
ae  National  Defense  Strategy  (NDS) 
nd  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
2DR).  It  asserts  that  military  leader- 
aip  is  essential  to  exercising  the  full 
bectrum  of  power  to  defend  national 
iterests  and  advance  international  se- 
arity  and  stability,  and  it  establishes 
aat  we  will  achieve  our  goals  in  part- 
ership  with  allies  and  friends,  adher- 
ig  to  humanitarian  efforts  to  mini¬ 
mize  collateral  damage  and  civilian 
isualties.  We  will  simultaneously  pro- 
■ct  the  future  of  the  force  by  "mod- 
'nizing  military  functions  and  capa¬ 
cities,"  focusing  on  "growth  in  full 
aectrum  capability,"  promoting  and 
chancing  our  all-volunteer  force  and 
e  forces  of  our  allies,  and  protecting 
Id  improving  the  well-being  and 
elfare  of  the  force  and  their  families. 
That  is  a  thumbnail  summary  of  the 
-page  NMS.  A  more  detailed  presen- 
tion  and  discussion  of  its  contents  is 
und  in  the  AUSA  Institute  of  Land 
arfare  "National  Security  Watch"  re- 
>rt,  "The  2011  National  Military  Strat- 
;y:  Resetting  a  Strong  Foundation," 
iblished  on  May  2. 

My  reaction  to  the  NMS  is  much  the 
me  as  that  expressed  a  few  months 
o  about  the  last  QDR:  There  are 
ink  pages.  The  document  is  a  reiter- 
on  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
?S  and  the  NDS,  and  it  expresses  a 
ausible  understanding  that  it  is  all 
ssible.  It  does  not  address,  however, 
bial  capabilities  to  achieve  the  goals 
mtified  or  those  that  must  be  in- 
red.  It  is  not  supposed  to  lay  out  a 
ow  to  do  it"  plan,  but  I  believe  it 


should  create  some  confidence  in  what 
we  can  do  or  provide  some  expression 
of  what  resources  will  be  needed. 

There  are  new  and  expanded  mis¬ 
sions  for  a  force  structure  and  end 
strength  that,  at  least  in  the  Army,  have 
been  over-stressed,  overused  and  worn 
out  in  the  past  decade.  There  have  been 
dire  consequences  affecting  soldiers 
and  their  families  in  both  the  active  and 


reserve  components.  Promising  im¬ 
provement  in  their  well-being  and  wel¬ 
fare  while  programming  expanding 
commitments  is  not  reassuring.  There 
have  also  been  dire  consequences  to 
our  stocks  of  combat  equipment  as  the 
maintenance  backlog  and  replacement 
acquisitions  have  not  fulfilled  needs. 

There  is  very  little  reference  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  robust  budget  sup¬ 
port — only  a  sentence  that  the  "military 
will  face  increased  budget  pressures"  to 
which  we  will  adjust  to  assure  that  we 
do  "not  become  a  hollow  force."  Over¬ 
all  that  sounds  like  acceptance  that  we 
will  do  more  with  less,  a  chronic  de¬ 
mand  that  does  not  promise  fulfillment 
of  the  strategy.  It  is  also  a  promise  that 
makes  no  reference  to  the  President's 


announced  $400  billion  reduction  in  de¬ 
fense  spending  over  the  next  12  years, 
which  must  affect  the  case  for  readiness 
for  full  spectrum  warfare. 

There  is  also  little  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
tant  threats  that  the  strategy  is  intended 
to  address.  Concern  is  expressed  over 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction,  China's  military  moderniza¬ 
tion,  the  continuance  of  worldwide 
terrorism  and  the  need  to  conclude 
successfully  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
conflicts.  But  again,  those  expressions 
are  not  accompanied  by  any  reassur¬ 
ance  that  we  will  be  trained,  equipped 
and  ready  to  meet  all  challenges. 

The  NMS's  conclusion  includes 
statements  about  "enabling  whole-of- 
nation  approaches"  and  leadership  to 
"address" — not  "solve" — problems.  It 
states:  "This  strategy  ...  sets  a  vector 
toward  transition  from  a  force  that  has 
been  engaged  in  sustained  combat  op¬ 
erations  to  a  Joint  Force  that  is  shaped 
for  the  future  ...  flexible,  agile  and 
adaptive."  Setting  a  vector  sounds 
more  like  expressing  hope  than  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  capability. 

The  NMS  may  not  be  of  great  im¬ 
port  to  our  future;  its  fate  is  to  be 
stored  in  file  cabinets,  and  then  in  the 
archives,  until  it  is  needed  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  next  version  that  will  fol¬ 
low  another  NSS  and  NDS.  But  it 
seems  important  to  me  to  recognize 
that  it  is  merely  a  reflection  of  acquies¬ 
cence  of  military  leadership  to  accept 
the  "do  more  with  less"  philosophy 
rather  than  an  effort  to  put  demands 
on  the  system  explaining  the  real 
needs  and  the  costs  of  fulfilling  the 
national  security  requirements. 

GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
of  AUSA’ s  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 
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Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home, 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 

Call  800-368-5718. 

! 

Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 

AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 

i 

Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements  , 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 


AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 

•  Quality® 

•  Sleep  Inn® 

•  Clarion® 


•  Cambria  Suites® 

•  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Rodeway  Inn® 


Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 


Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  •  Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 

ARMY  Green  Book 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 


Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


A  Doctrinal  Diversion  That  We  Really  Don’t  Need 


By  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich 

Here  are  a  couple  of  questions  for 
readers:  Should  U.S.  military 
orces  organize  and  train  for  a  strate- 
;ic  mission  that  many  Americans  in 
nd  out  of  the  military  would  prefer 
aat  they  not  perform,  but  that  some 
ature  President  might  order  them  to 
onduct  anyway?  And  if  they  do, 
/ould  doing  so  make  the  receipt  of 
uch  an  order  more  likely? 

An  article  in  the  May  10  issue  of  The 
Ml  Street  Journal  reports  that  a  group  of 
academics,  policymakers  and  military 
fficers"  led  by  Harvard  professor  Sarah 
-wall,  a  veteran  of  the  Clinton  Penta- 
an,  has  developed  a  lengthy  handbook 
rescribing  how  to  intervene  militar- 
y  to  preempt  or  respond  to  threats  of 
lass  atrocities,  ethnic  cleansing  or  gen- 
:ide.  They  now  seek  to  have  the  De- 
artment  of  Defense  officially  adopt 
ie  handbook  as  a  basis  for  military 
arming,  organization  and  training. 


Among  political  and  military  think¬ 
ers,  "humanitarian"  intervention  has 
been  controversial  ever  since  the  So¬ 
malia  crisis  of  1992  (dramatized  in  the 
movie  Black  Hazvk  Dozvn),  in  which  it 
occurred,  and  the  Rwandan  conflict  of 
1994,  in  which  it  didn't. 

More  recently,  NATO's  bombing 
campaign  against  Libyan  strongman 
Muammar  Gaddafi  has  revived  de¬ 
bate  about  whether  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "responsibility  to  pro¬ 
tect" — R2P  in  the  jargon — is  an  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  military  power,  and  if  so, 
in  what  circumstances  and  with  what 
limitations. 

One  reason  why  such  intervention 
continues  to  be  controversial  is  that  its 
international  legal  basis  remains  ob¬ 
scure.  While  the  U.N.  has  debated  R2P 
for  several  years,  it  has  yet  to  explicitly 
amend  the  U.N.  Charter's  Article  Two, 
which  quite  deliberately  abjures  U.N.- 
sanctioned  military  intervention  "in 
matters  which  are  essentially  within 


the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state." 

Given  the  persistent  hostility  of  na¬ 
tions  such  as  China  and  Russia  to  any 
such  infringement  of  national  sover- 
eignty,  that's  unlikely  to  change  soon. 
For  that  matter,  it's  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  consent  to  a 
charter  amendment  that,  at  least  nomi¬ 
nally,  would  affect  U.S.  sovereignty 
every  bit  as  directly  as  that  of  any  other 
U.N.  member. 

Indeed,  given  their  sensitivities,  that 
China  and  Russia  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  merely  abstaining  from  vot¬ 
ing  on  the  Security  Council's  Libyan 
no-fly-zone  resolution  rather  than  veto¬ 
ing  it  outright  was  more  than  a  bit  sur¬ 
prising,  and  both  since  have  bitterly 
criticized  NATO  military  actions  that  in 
their  view  go  well  beyond  what  that 
resolution  authorized. 

For  its  part,  while  continuing  in 
principle  to  support  the  resolution — 
which  it  helped  to  engineer,  after  all — 
the  Obama  administration  has  care- 


Help  AUSA  continue  to  be 
the  Voice  for  America’s  Army 


The  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  (ILW),  the  educational  arm  of  AUSA, 
publishes  papers  and  Torchbearers  that  educate  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  on  issues  directly  affecting 
Americas  Army  and  our  Soldiers. 


The  printing  of  these  papers  costs  money  and  ILW,  as  a  non-profit,  must 
depend  on  contributions.  Help  ILW  continue  to  ensure  that  America  has 
the  strongest  Army  possible  and  that  our  Soldiers  are  taken  care  of. 


For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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fully  limited  U.S.  military  participa¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  allied  criticism 
and  domestic  political  pressure  from 
both  the  right  and  left.  Not  least  of  the 
reasons  has  been  the  Pentagon's  justifi¬ 
able  unwillingness  to  take  on  still  an¬ 
other  expensive  military  commitment. 

That's  a  reluctance  for  which  sensi¬ 
ble  Americans  can  only  be  thankful. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Gates,  U.S.  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Libya  have  already  consumed 
some  $750  million,  this  at  a  time  when 
we  continue  to  hemorrhage  dollars  in 
both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  “If  you'd 
asked  me  four  months  ago  if  we'd  be 
in  Libya  today,"  Gates  told  marines 
during  a  visit  to  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C., 
in  May,  “I  would  have  asked,  'What 
were  you  smoking?"' 

The  same  question  might  be  asked 
of  those  who  would  turn  such  strate¬ 
gically  gratuitous  interventions  into  a 
doctrinal  military  mission.  Once  upon 
a  time,  we  called  such  commitments 


“constabulary  operations,"  and  they 
have  a  long  and  checkered  history,  as 
former  beneficiaries  of  such  attentions 
ranging  from  Native  Americans  to  Fil¬ 
ipinos  could  attest. 

Strategically,  such  an  enlarged  view 
of  American  military  obligations 
would  merely  invite  further  overcom¬ 
mitment  to  potentially  expensive  con¬ 
tingencies  devoid  of  any  intrinsic  na¬ 
tional  interest.  That  these  might  be 
labeled  humanitarian  is  beside  the 
point.  As  none  other  than  A1  Jazeera 
recently  commented  caustically  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Libya  intervention,  “The 
no-fly  zone  is  either  a  humanitarian 
mission  or  an  excuse  to  meddle,  de¬ 
pending  on  [whom]  you  ask." 

But  the  greater  damage  would  be 
to  a  military  posture  already  badly 
distorted  by  its  single-minded  preoc¬ 
cupation  for  nearly  a  decade  with  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  and  nation  building,  a 
preoccupation  about  which  even  senior 


military  leaders  themselves  have  begur 
publicly  to  admit  concern.  Perhap: 
they  recall  the  price  paid  by  earlier  im 
perial  powers,  from  Rome  to  Grea 
Britain,  that  subordinated  their  war 
fighting  capabilities  to  their  civilizing 
ambitions.  If  they  don't,  they  should. 

All  this  might  be  argued  to  aware 
too  much  importance  to  what,  afte 
all,  is  only  one  proposal  by  a  libera 
group  with  an  agenda.  But  in  the  mili 
tary,  doctrines  once  adopted  tend  tc 
metastasize. 

Both  strategically  and  militarily 
R2P  is  a  doctrine  that  we  can't  afford 
It  should  be  consigned  to  the  roac 
paved  with  other  good  but  impruden 
intentions. 


Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regu 
larly  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Constitution.  This  article  originalh 
appeared  in  the  May  15,  2011,  Lawtoi 
Constitution  and  is  reprinted  by  per 
mission  of  the  author. 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 

In  the  early  1990s,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  some  of  the  loudest 
voices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  those 
crying,  “Peace  dividend!"  Among 
them  were  those  who  interpreted  the 
First  Gulf  War  as  a  harbinger  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  military  affairs  (RMA)  that 
would  make  large  military  forces  un¬ 
necessary — and  land  armies  the  least 
necessary.  The  reality  of  the  1990s  was 
this:  All  of  the  U.S.  services  cut  end 
strength  and  force  structure  and  re¬ 
duced  acquisition  and  modernization, 
even  while  operational  requirements 
rose,  by  some  accounts,  by  up  to  300 
percent.  While  the  RMA  has  brought 
greatly  beneficial  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  tools  of  war,  it  hasn't 
made  war  any  less  prevalent,  surpris¬ 
ing,  complex,  costly,  dirty  or  bloody.  In 
nearly  a  decade  of  war,  America  has 
paid  for  the  reductions  of  the  peace 
dividend  many  times  over.  All  this 
would  be  merely  interesting  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  within  the  D.C. 


Another  Cycle? 

Beltway  the  peace  dividend  chant  is 
being  replaced  by  “Reduce  the  deficit." 

At  least  in  the  1990s,  the  country 
waited  until  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  and  the 
Gulf  War  was  over.  Now  we  seem  to 
have  less  patience.  We  are  scheduling 
when  we  want  wars  to  end — as  if  the 
enemy  and  our  security  interests  are 
irrelevant — and  deciding  in  advance 
which  military  forces  will  be  needed 
for  what — as  if  we  have  a  good  track 
record  in  such  forecasting. 

We  entered  our  current  war  with 
military  forces  that  were  already  too 
small,  operating  at  an  increased  tempo 
and  with  inadequate  equipment — the 
“spoils"  of  a  peace  dividend  without 
the  peace.  Now  we  are  planning  to  re¬ 
duce  defense  spending  in  the  face  of 
immense  strategic  uncertainty,  and 
even  before  combat  operations  are 
complete.  Our  economic  security  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  so  is  our  physical  security. 
A  proper  civil-military  discourse  will 
help  strike  the  right  balance. 

What  are  the  elements  of  such  a  dis¬ 
course? 

A  common  voice  among  the  Joint  Chiefs. 


The  wisdom  and  the  common  voice  o 
the  Joint  Chiefs  make  up  an  essentia 
element  in  each  of  the  three  pillars  o 
our  nation's  civil-military  discourse 
Service  chiefs  are  stewards  of  pre 
paredness.  They  are  responsible  fo 
building  forces  whose  capabilities  cai 
be  adapted  to  fight  whatever  form  o 
war  our  enemies  might  wage  agains 
us  and  in  any  geographic  location 
Each  of  our  services  must  continue  ti 
adapt  its  force  structure  and  capabili 
ties  to  match  the  ambiguous  future  wi 
face;  the  United  States  cannot  opti 
mize  its  armed  forces  for  one  form  o 
war  or  to  one  projected  future. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  anc 
the  next  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief 
of  Staff  should  increase  the  “steward 
of  preparedness"  role  of  this  bod\i 
Balancing  structure,  readiness,  susi 
tainment  and  modernization  withii 
and  among  services  can  best  be  dom 
when  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as  a  body,  havi 
a  sufficiently  common  and  shared  vi 
sion  of  this  balance.  In  the  pas 
decade,  the  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ap 
pears  to  have  been  reduced  to  that  oi 
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THIS  IS  HOW 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN  EQ-36  RADAR  SYSTEM 


It's  always  been  about  the  soldier.  From  contract  award  to  combat  in  just  45  months, 
Lockheed  Martin  has  already  delivered  12  initial  production  EQ-36  radar  systems  to  the 
Army  -  on  time  and  on  budget  -  with  17  more  on  the  way.  Today,  EQ-36  is  exceeding 
expectations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  providing  soldiers  with  a  level  of  360°  protection 
that  they  have  never  had  before.  Protecting  our  soldiers  from  rocket,  mortar  and  artillery 
fire  is  all  a  question  of  how.  And  it  is  the  how  that  Lockheed  Martin  delivers. 


www.lockheedmartin.com/how 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN  l 
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"force  providers"  for  the  fielded  com¬ 
manders  fighting  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan 
and  other  theaters.  As  natural  and 
necessary  as  this  emphasis  has  been, 
imminent  budget  cuts  require  the  col¬ 
lective  wisdom  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a 
body  of  professionals.  Otherwise,  a 
"knife  fight"  over  the  defense  budget 
will  turn  one  service  against  the  other, 
wasting  money  and  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  ill-prepared  for  current  require¬ 
ments  as  well  as  future  ones. 

An  open  dialogue  among  the  regional 
combatant  commanders,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and  the  administration.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  must  increase  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  conversation  among  this 
set  of  military  and  civilian  leaders. 
Their  periodic  conferences  are  too  in¬ 
frequent. 

Regional  commanders  (responsible 
for  ongoing  operations,  whether 
combat  or  peacetime  training  and  en¬ 
gagement  with  our  allies  and  partners) 
have  the  necessarily  narrow  focus  of 
the  current  realities  in  their  theaters 
and  the  immediate  capabilities  they 
must  employ.  They  also  keep  a  list  of 
capabilities  that  they  need  but  do  not 
have.  Service  chiefs  must  build  and  ex¬ 
ecute  multiyear  programs  of  doctrine 
and  concept  development,  training, 
leader  development,  sustainment,  and 
equipment  modernization  that  both 
provide  for  the  regional  commanders' 
requirements  and  their  service's  needs 
to  look  well  ahead  of  the  five-year 
budget  cycle  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
An  open  and  extended  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sets  of  military  lead¬ 
ers — when  combined  with  the  outlook 
of  the  service  and  defense  secre¬ 
taries — increases  the  probability  of 
U.S.  strategic  decisions  being  closer  to 
"right"  than  to  "wrong." 

Without  such  discourse,  these  lead¬ 
ers  can  easily  become  too  "stove- 
piped,"  adopting  the  false  belief  that 
the  civil-military  exchange  is  reflected 
in  an  "over-the-transom"  style:  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  three  services  haphaz¬ 
ardly  tossing  strategies  to  the  regional 
commanders  who,  in  turn,  return  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  services.  At  the  se¬ 
nior  executive  level,  participatory  and 


collaborative  leadership  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  military  and  defense  arena 
as  it  is  in  the  corporate  world — espe¬ 
cially  when  under  pressure  of  in¬ 
creased  budget  cuts. 

Proper  congressional  hearings.  Article 
I,  Section  8,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
stipulates:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  ...  declare  War  ...  to  raise 
and  support  Armies  ...  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  ...  to  provide  for  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  Militia  ...  [and]  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci¬ 
plining,  the  Militia."  Determining  the 
size,  composition  and  focus  for  Amer¬ 
ica's  armed  forces  is,  therefore,  a 
shared,  civil-military  responsibility. 
On  the  civilian  side,  it  is  shared  be¬ 
tween  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  The  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  to  tax,  budget  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  demands  that 
Congress  be  part  of  the  strategic  dis¬ 
cussion.  Every  senior  leader  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch,  whether  civilian  or  in 
uniform,  understands  this. 

While  some  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  rightfully  focus  on  America's  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  other  committees 
must  give  voice  to  our  physical  secu¬ 
rity.  The  nation  cannot  afford  to  be 
myopic  in  these  matters.  While  it  is 
important  that  we  reduce  the  debt,  it 
is  also  important  to  end  the  war  in 
Iraq  in  such  a  way  that  ensures  a  bet¬ 
ter  peace  and  secures  our  national  in¬ 
terests  there  and  in  the  region;  execute 
the  war  in  Afghanistan  in  ways  that 


By  LTC  Scott  R.  Howard 

and 

CPT  Jennifer  G.  Collins 

U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  is 
using  a  knowledge  management 
(KM)  strategy  to  address  many  of  its 
mission-command  challenges.  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  it  has  defined  goals,  objectives 
and  activities  that  move  the  com¬ 
mand  toward  full  spectrum  collabo¬ 
ration — not  only  within  the  command 
itself,  but  also  across  the  countries  in 


increase  the  probability  of  success 
without  committing  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  Americans  to  fight  a  war  we 
left  unfinished;  continue  our  war 
against  al  Qaeda,  recognizing  that  the 
death  of  one  leader — albeit  impor¬ 
tant — does  not  ring  the  death  knell  for 
a  global  network;  guarantee,  as  best  j 
we  can,  that  our  nation  is  prepared 
militarily  for  whatever  future  unfolds 
in  this  ambiguous  time;  and  care  for  1 
our  veterans  and  their  families.  Con¬ 
gressional  leadership  plays  an  impor-  j 
tant  role  in  both  our  economic  and 
physical  security,  in  responding  to  to¬ 
day's  pressing  issues  and  in  preparing 
for  our  future. 

Events  of  the  past  10  years  may  have 
given  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  has  had  only  one  focus — the 
war,  a  global  war  waged  without  pay¬ 
ing  as  we  did  so.  Now  we  seem  poised 
to  take  a  dramatic,  but  equally  myopic, 
stance:  that  we  have  only  one  focus — 
the  economy.  Those  who  used  the  cry 
for  a  peace  dividend  were  wrong  to 
play  this  as  the  card  that  trumped  all 
other  requirements.  Those  who  now 
cry  "Reduce  the  deficit,"  and  mean  to 
use  it  to  trump  other  requirements 
once  again,  are  equally  wrong,  perhaps 
more  so. 


LTG  Janies  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 

former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-lraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 


its  area  of  responsibility  (AOR). 

USAREUR  trains  and  leads  Army 
forces  in  support  of  U.S.  European 
Command  (EUCOM)  and  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA), 
while  providing  command  and  control 
to  seven  brigade  combat  teams  (with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  a  corps  or  division 
headquarters)  and  eight  support  com¬ 
mands.  USAREUR  also  maintains  a 
healthy  and  active  relationship  with  the 
51  countries  in  its  AOR.  In  addition, 
USAREUR  has  four  permanent  gar- 


Meeting  Operational  Needs 
In  a  Multinational  Environment 
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risons  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  training  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Bulgaria  and  Romania.  This 
means  USAREUR  is  in  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  handle  issues  and 
share  information  directly  between  the 
strategic  level  and  "the  foxhole." 

In  its  mission  to  build  partner  ca¬ 
pacity  through  the  theater  security  co¬ 
operation  program,  USAREUR  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  "peers-leading-peers"  role 
with  other  NATO  members.  By  inter¬ 
acting  with  these  countries  on  a  one- 
to-one  or  one-to-many  basis,  USAR- 
EUR's  end  goal  is  for  all  partner 
countries  to  interact  with  each  other 
as  needed,  without  direct  control  from 
this  headquarters. 

When  GEN  Carter  F.  Ham  was 
commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  told  his  staff  that  it  must  col¬ 
laborate  as  a  flat  organization  in  a 
many-to-many  environment  more  ef¬ 
ficiently.  With  this  in  mind,  com¬ 
mands  and  staffs  must  be  willing  to 
collaborate  and  share  knowledge  to 
become  more  effective. 

To  help  share  knowledge,  several 
collaboration  tools  were  implemented. 
Two  of  the  most  important  are  the  task 
management  tool  (TMT)  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  activities  calendar.  USAREUR's  pre¬ 
vious  tasking  system  did  not  provide  a 
seamless  way  to  track  taskings  from  the 
initiator  all  the  way  to  the  action  officer. 
In  this  command,  each  staff  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  procedure  for  assigning  tasks, 
and  once  assigned,  there  was  no  central 
area  in  which  to  collaborate.  The  TMT 
consolidates  all  operational  and  admin¬ 
istrative  taskings  into  a  single  tracking 
and  collaboration  system;  users  can 
view  and  track  a  tasking  from  start  to 
finish,  and  leaders  can  track  their  orga¬ 
nizational  taskings  through  "one-click" 
status  reports  and  "dashboards." 

The  USAREUR  KM  team  modified 
the  calendar  developed  by  U.S.  Army 
Africa  to  meet  its  requirements.  This 
redesigned  calendar  enables  the  US¬ 
AREUR  staff  and  units  to  manage 
their  events,  and  it  can  be  viewed  by 
everyone  with  an  Army-in-Europe  Se¬ 
cret  Internet  Protocol  Router  Network 
(SIPRNet)  account.  Each  event  dis¬ 
plays  the  "5  Ws"  and  links  to  re¬ 
sources  and  other  activities  associated 


with  that  event.  There  is  also  a  roll-up 
feature  that  displays  all  events,  with 
decision  points  consolidated  into  one 
location  on  the  calendar. 

As  an  organization,  USAREUR  has  a 
broad  mission  and  diverse  capabilities, 
many  of  which  are  undocumented  and 
thus  not  integrated  into  enterprise  proc¬ 
esses.  USAREUR  needed  to  develop  a 
more  efficient  methodology  in  order  to 
align  strategy  to  tasks  and  tasks  to  re¬ 
sources  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
regular  assessment  of  the  entire  proc¬ 
ess.  The  staff  was  getting  the  job  done, 
but  how  well? 

We  are  now  developing  a  strategic 
tasks  resource  assessment  proc¬ 
ess,  which  coordinates  staff  functions 
responsible  for  developing  strategy; 
prioritizing  required  tasks;  aligning  the 
resources  of  forces,  funding  and  time; 
and  conducting  periodic  assessments 
to  ensure  synergy  in  achieving  the 
commander's  objectives.  This  process 
will  help  meet  our  second  strategic 
goal  of  maturing  staff  processes  and  in¬ 
formation  sharing. 

To  implement  HQDA  and  EUCOM 
strategic  policy  guidance  while  plan¬ 
ning,  executing  and  assessing  all  US¬ 
AREUR  steady-state  activities,  we  are 
developing  a  synchronization  matrix 
that  will  highlight,  prioritize  and  link 
relevant  activities,  resources,  decision 
points  and  assessments  on  the  two- 
year  calendar.  The  strategic  tasks  re¬ 
source  assessment  process  starts  with 
a  predictable  battle  rhythm  and  will 
then  be  formalized  in  the  theater  cam¬ 
paign  plan. 

Like  other  Army  staffs,  USAREUR 
is  often  challenged  to  carry  out  its 
processes  efficiently  because  of  a  con¬ 
strained  collaborative  environment. 
The  Army  in  Europe  has  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  train  with  multinational  forces 
in  accordance  with  EUCOM  and  its 
own  command  priorities.  To  manage 
this,  the  Army  in  Europe  established 
the  Multinational  Training  Division 
(MNTD)  to  successfully  train  multina¬ 
tional  forces  for  deployment.  As  the 
MNTD  began  to  build  a  training  plan, 
it  identified  the  need  to  collaborate  on 
a  many-to-many  basis.  The  MNTD 
found  it  difficult  to  share  information 


about  multinational  force  training  with 
U.S.  Embassies,  EUCOM  and  HQDA 
because  of  the  geographic  separation 
of  locations  and  network-security  con¬ 
straints.  After  all,  without  this  collabo¬ 
ration,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  all 
training  requirements. 

To  overcome  this,  USAREUR  first 
considered  using  Army  Knowledge 
Online,  but  that  system  did  not  meet 
the  Army  in  Europe's  requirements. 
Slow  performance  overseas  hindered 
productivity.  In  addition,  most  users 
reside  on  the  USAREUR  domain  where 
a  collaborative  environment  exists. 
Thus  the  MNTD  staff  worked  with 
EUCOM  and  Joint  Force  Command 
Brunssum  to  develop  the  Nations 
Helping  Nations  training  tool,  which 
allows  trainers  from  NATO-member 
countries  to  schedule  training  and  see 
where  multilateral  training-resource 
shortfalls  exist.  In  this  way,  one  coun¬ 
try  can  offer  resources  for  another 
country's  training  event. 

Although  USAREUR  is  struggling 
with  synchronization  of  training,  it  is 
having  real  success  with  the  actual 
training  events  themselves.  Austere 
Challenge,  EUCOM's  premier  annual 
joint  and  coalition  training  exercise, 
provides  the  opportunity  to  test  infor¬ 
mation  sharing.  During  Austere  Chal¬ 
lenge  2009,  USAREUR  participated  as 
the  joint  task  force.  This  provided  an 
opportunity  to  collaborate  with  other  | 
service  components  and  multinational  ' 
forces  using  both  SIPRNet  and  a  coali¬ 
tion  network.  During  Austere  Chal¬ 
lenge  2010,  the  Army  in  Europe  pushed 
information-sharing  using  NATO's  Bat¬ 
tlefield  Information  Collection  and  Ex¬ 
ploitation  System  (BICES)  network  to 
communicate  with  the  French  air  force, 
which  played  the  part  of  the  joint  forces  , 
air  component  command. 

During  exercise  Bagram  8,  the  Army  \ 
in  Europe  and  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  partnered  with  Poland's  land 
forces  to  conduct  training  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  deployment.  US¬ 
AREUR  extended  the  BICES  network 
into  the  Polish  training  area,  which  al¬ 
lowed  their  leadership  to  collaborate 
with  U.S.  forces.  This  helped  the  Poles 
develop  their  staff  processes  in  Eng- 
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Former  ARMY  Magazine  Editor  in  Chief  L.  James  Binder  Dies 


L.  James  (Jim)  Binder  died  on  May 
23  at  his  home  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
Mears,  Mich.  A  native  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  he  was  bom  on  June  21, 1926. 
At  age  17,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  served  in  World  War  II  in 
the  Pacific  Theater  aboard  the  de¬ 
stroyer  Myles  C.  Fox.  He  later  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Michigan  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

After  the  war,  he  entered  Central 
Michigan  University  and  graduated 
in  1952.  A  longtime  journalist,  he 
began  his  career  working  on  several 
newspapers  in  southeast  Michigan. 
Later  he  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  The  Detroit  News.  He  also 
wrote  articles  and  reviews  for  the 
Notional  Observer,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dow  Jones  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s. 

In  1967,  Binder  moved  with  his 
family  to  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  and  began  working  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  ARMY  Magazine;  in  April 
1970,  his  title  on  the  masthead  be¬ 
came  editor  in  chief. 


In  his  26  years  with  the  magazine, 
he  traveled  extensively,  interviewed 
military  leaders  and  wrote  many  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  U.S.  Army.  His  writing  was 


recognized  several  times  by  the  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
he  received  their  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  in  1975. 

Jim  Binder  consistently  emphasized 


professionalism  in  every  issue  of 
ARMY.  He  advocated  solid,  infor¬ 
mative  articles  that  he  hoped  would 
contribute  to  military  thought  and 
make  a  difference  to  the  Army. 

He  also  edited  Front  &  Center: 
Heroes,  War  Stories  and  Army  Life, 
an  anthology  of  the  best  articles 
from  ARMY.  After  retiring  in  1993, 
he  wrote  Lemnitzer:  A  Soldier  for 
His  Time,  the  first  biography  of 
GEN  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander,  Europe,  in  the  1960s. 

Binder  was  a  member  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Cosmos 
Club,  the  American  Society  of  Mag¬ 
azine  Editors,  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  Detroit  Press  Club 
and  the  Methodist  Church. 

He  was  84  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Margery;  three  sons— Timothy, 
Michael  and  Douglas;  and  two 
grandchildren. 


sh  and  provided  them  with  current 
iOR  information. 

IA  n  additional  hurdle  for  USAREUR 
Txis  its  unusual  structure,  which  pre- 
mts  an  enormous  challenge  in  man¬ 
ning  data.  Data  is  currently  stored  in 
mltiple  locations  (in  SharePoint,  in 
lared  drives  and  folders,  and  on  per- 
)nal  computers),  which  makes  it  diffi- 
Jlt  to  find  information  among  staff 
'ctions,  let  alone  among  major  subor- 
inate  commands  and  outside  agen- 
es.  There  is  no  established  formal 
ublishing  or  content-management 
rocess.  Specific  and  generalized  in- 
'rmation  is  typically  ad  hoc,  and  docu- 
ent  reuse  is  minimal.  In  addition, 
ha  is  not  well-defined  because  of  the 
nitations  of  having  to  search  for  data 
1  file  names.  USAREUR  is  storing 
)cuments  with  multiple  functions, 
hich  causes  problems  with  version 
ntrol — a  persistent  problem  experi- 
iced  across  the  DoD  spectrum  of  op¬ 


erations.  Documents  are  buried  in 
deep-rooted  file  structures  through 
which  users  have  to  sort. 

USAREUR  is  currently  implement¬ 
ing  a  process  using  meta  tags  to  help 
define  its  data  structure.  Meta  tags  will 
enable  users  to  search  by  product  type, 
organization  and  key  words  in  the 
product  summary.  Users  will  also  be 
able  to  display  the  document  in  multi¬ 
ple  areas  while  it  resides  in  one  loca¬ 
tion. 

To  help  move  data  in  a  multina¬ 
tional  and  coalition  environment,  US¬ 
AREUR  is  using  High  Point,  a  tool 
also  used  by  the  intelligence  commu¬ 
nity.  High  Point  enables  staffs  to  move 
information  between  multiple  classifi¬ 
cation  domains.  For  example.  High 
Point  gives  users  the  ability  to  move 
releasable  information  between  net¬ 
works  of  differing  classifications.  As 
useful  as  it  is,  however,  this  tool  only 
scratches  the  surface — open  collabora¬ 
tion  at  the  multinational  level  will  re¬ 


quire  a  comprehensive  cross-domain 
solution. 

To  be  sure,  USAREUR  is  using 
knowledge  management  to  address 
many  of  the  mission-command  chal¬ 
lenges  it  faces  across  its  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  command  understands 
that  its  strategic  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  goals  must  be  in  line  with  its 
mission,  yet  flexible  enough  to  fit  an 
evolving  organization.  USAREUR's 
knowledge  management  strategy — 
partnered  with  well-defined  goals,  ob¬ 
jectives  and  activities  (along  with 
multinational  training) — is  moving  the 
command  toward  full  spectrum  col¬ 
laboration. 


LTC  Scott  R.  Hoivard  is  the  chief,  Battle 
Command  Support  Division,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management  officer,  G-3,  Head¬ 
quarters,  U.S.  Army  Europe  (HQ  US¬ 
AREUR).  CPT  Jennifer  G.  Collins  is 
deputy  knowledge  management  officer, 
HQ  USAREUR,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
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v  From  left,  LTC  Darrin  C.  Ricketts  and  LTC  Donn  H.  Hill  of 
m  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team,  101st  Airborne  Division,  and 
BG  John  Uberti,  deputy  commanding  general  of  Afghan 
Development,  101st  Airborne,  confer  with  an  Afghan 
national  army  commander  in  April  about  Operation 
Overlord,  a  joint  effort  that  pushed  Taliban  forces  out  of 
the  Naka  district  of  Pa ktika  Province,  Afghanistan,  and 
denied  them  exit  through  the  mountainous  terrain. 
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By  LTG  Robert  L.  Caslen  Jr. 

and 

LTC  Steve  Leonard 


We  will  emphasize  our  Army's  ability  to  conduct  both 
combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide  area  security — the  for¬ 
mer  necessary  to  gain  the  initiative  and  the  latter  necessary  to 
consolidate  gains  and  set  conditions  for  stability  operations , 
security  force  assistance ,  and  reconstruction." 

— GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey,  FM  3-0  Operations 


aanic  nine,  uie  eriecis  or  gionanzation  and  emerging  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  powers  are  fundamentally  reshaping  the 
global  order  against  a  backdrop  of  mounting  competition  for 
shrinking  natural  resources  amid  accelerating  population 
growth  and  climate  change. 

This  rapidly  evolving  and  increasingly  competitive  strate¬ 
gic  security  environment  has  given  rise  to  the  manifestation 
of  hybrid  threats — combinations  of  decentralized  and  syndi¬ 
cated  irregular,  terrorist  and  criminal  groups  that  possess  ca¬ 
pabilities  once  considered  the  sole  purview  of  nation-states. 
As  these  threats  become  progressively  indistinguishable 
from  one  another,  our  understanding  of,  and  ability  to  mas¬ 
ter,  full  spectrum  operations  will  become  the  central  founda¬ 
tional  element  to  our  future  success. 

J  f;  •  f.  ;  •  ' '•}£  p/t'A 
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Minnesota  National  Guard  and  Croatian 
soldiers  prepare  to  clear  a  room  during 
training  at  the  Joint  Multinational 
Readiness  Center  in  Germany.  U.S.  and 
multinational  troops  will  deploy  to 
Afghanistan  together  as  part  of  NATO’s 
International  Security  Assistance  Force. 


teragency,  intergovernmental  and  multinational  efforts. 

Combined  arms  maneuver  is  the  application  of  the  ele-  j 
ments  of  combat  power  to  achieve  a  position  of  physical,  J 
temporal  or  psychological  advantage  over  the  enemy.  | 
Through  combined  arms  maneuver,  Army  forces  leverage  lj 
decisive  combat  power  against  an  enemy  to  seize  the  initia¬ 
tive,  setting  and  dictating  the  terms  of  action  while  degrad-  Jj 
ing  the  enemy's  ability  to  mount  a  coherent  response.  Strik-j 
ing  along  unexpected  avenues  of  approach — when  the] 
enemy  is  unprepared — and  in  unanticipated  ways,  we  are  j| 
able  to  impose  our  will  and  set  the  conditions  necessary  to 
resolve  the  conflict  on  favorable  terms.  From  our  perspec-j 
tive,  the  initiative  is  established  and  preserved;  from  the  en-g 
emy  perspective,  defeat  comes  swiftly  and  with  purpose. 

Wide-area  security  functions  similarly,  while  denying  the  j 
enemy  such  advantages.  Through  wide-area  security,  we  ap- ! 
ply  the  coercive  and  constructive  capabilities  of  the  force  to ! 
consolidate  gains  and  to  establish  conditions  on  the  ground . 
to  reestablish  a  stable  and  secure  environment,  address  im-| 
mediate  humanitarian  concerns,  and  prepare  for  the  transi-| 
tion  of  responsibility  to  a  legitimate  civil  authority.  Wide-area  I 
security  strengthens  and  reinforces  stability,  sets  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  enable  the  success  of  joint,  coalition,  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  partners,  and  provides  the  foundation  for  transition. 

Wide-area  security  also  supports  the  ability  of  Army  forces 
not  only  to  partner  with  indigenous  security  forces  in  order 
to  build  their  capacity  to  protect  and  secure  populations,  but 
also  to  support  interagency  efforts  to  build  partner  capacity 
by  developing  and  strengthening  governance,  the  economy, 
the  rule  of  law  and  other  institutions  with  an  eye  toward  le¬ 
gitimacy.  Supported  by  appropriate  policy,  legal  frameworks 
and  authorities,  Army  capacity-building  efforts  focus  on  | 
leading  security  force  assistance,  supporting  institutional  de-> 
velopment  and  participating  in  security-sector  reform  pro¬ 
grams.  Wide-area  security  establishes  the  conditions  neces-i 
sary  for  these  efforts  to  build  positive  momentum  toward  i 
professionalizing  and  strengthening  partner  security  capac¬ 
ity  to  integrate,  synchronize  and  sustain  operations. 


LTG  Robert  L.  Caslen  Jr.  is  the  commander  of  the  Combined 
Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  previously  com¬ 
manded  the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  was  the  Multinational 
Division-North  commander  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 
LTC  Steve  Leonard  is  the  director  of  the  Commander’s  Ini¬ 
tiatives  Group  for  the  LI.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Center.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  he  earned  master's  de¬ 
grees  from  Murray  State  University  and  the  School  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Military  Studies. 


The  Army  Capstone  Concept,  pub¬ 
lished  in  December  2009,  and  The  Army 
Operating  Concept,  released  in  August 
2010,  spurred  a  conceptual  renaissance 
intended  to  reestablish  the  critical  link 
between  our  concepts  and  doctrine, 
forging  the  framework  required  to  re¬ 
cast  our  doctrinal  body  of  knowledge 
for  an  uncertain  future.  In  his  March 
ARMY  Magazine  article,  GEN  Martin 
E.  Dempsey  wrote  that  central  to  The 
Army  Operating  Concept  is  the  idea  that 
"success  in  the  future  security  environment  requires  Army 
forces  capable  of  defeating  enemies  and  establishing  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  achieve  national  objectives  using  com¬ 
bined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security  to  seize,  re¬ 
tain,  and  exploit  the  initiative  as  part  of  full  spectrum 
operations."  This  central  idea  is  applicable  across  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  conflict,  from  peace  to  war,  in  offensive,  defensive 
and  stability  operations.  As  we  translate  this  idea  from  con¬ 
cept  to  doctrine,  we  are  narrowing  the  focus  of  our  efforts 
on  our  ability  to  successfully  conduct  both  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  wide-area  security,  both  independently  and 
simultaneously. 


Army  Core  Competencies 

...to  accomplish  these  two  activities  and  provide  forces 
capable  of  achieving  speed  of  action  ...we  need  forces  capa¬ 
ble  of  exercising  mission  command  by  decentralizing  au¬ 
thority  to  act  faster  than  the  enemy. 

—GEN  Dempsey  (ARMY,  March  2011) 
Through  full  spectrum  operations — simultaneous  combi¬ 
nations  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability  or  civil  support 
operations — Army  forces  seek  to  gain  and  maintain  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  relative  advantage.  Our  ability  to  successfully  con¬ 
duct  full  spectrum  operations  is  enabled  through  the 
Army's  two  core  competencies — combined  arms  maneuver 
and  wide-area  security.  In  turn,  these  core  competencies 
represent  very  specific  and  unique  capabilities.  They  are  in¬ 
separable,  intrinsically  linked  within  the  context  of  joint,  in- 
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md  increases  battlefield  effectiveness.  Its  innovative  design 
enables  effective  machine  gun  operation  by  the  vehicle  gunner 
rom  within  the  safety  of  the  armored  capsule  of  MRAP 
'ehicles.  Superior  target  acquisition  and  precision  fire  control 
ystems  enable  crewmen  to  immediately  identify  and  defeat 
hreats  within  a  1000  meter  radius  of  their  vehicles. 
ROTECTOR  CROWS  transforms  any  MRAP  into  a  more 
-thal  and  survivable  platform.  Soldiers  of  the  US  Army 
ntrust  their  lives  to  PROTECTOR  CROWS. 

\l\th  more  than  10,000  systems  and  20  million  hours  of 
ccumulated  combat  service  with  17  nations,  KONGSBERG 
'the  leading  provider  of  Remote  Weapons  Stations. 
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Soldiers  from  2nd 
Battalion,  3rd 
Stryker  Brigade 
Combat  Team,  2nd 
Infantry  Division, 
dismount  their 
vehicle  following 
live-fire  training  in 
March  on 
Nightmare  Range, 
South  Korea. 


Mission  Command 

We  know  how  to  fight  today ,  and  we  are  living  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mission  command  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

— GEN  Dempsey  (ARMY,  January  2011) 
Together,  combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  secu¬ 
rity  are  underpinned  by  mission  command — "the  exercise 
of  authority  and  direction  by  the  commander  using  mission 
orders  to  enable  disciplined  initiative  within  the  comman¬ 
der's  intent  to  empower  agile  and  adaptive  leaders  in  the 
conduct  of  full  spectrum  operations,"  as  stated  in  Field 
Manual  (FM)  3-0  Operations.  Mission  command  is  essential 
to  operational  adaptability.  It  drives  initiative  and  fosters 
our  ability  to  decentralize  authority,  allowing  our  forces  to 
consistently  and  coherently  act  faster  than  the  enemy. 
When  confronting  hybrid  threats,  mission  command  en¬ 
ables  the  development  of  adaptive  leaders  and  teams  capa¬ 
ble  of  anticipating  changes  in  the  environment,  recognizing 
and  managing  transitions,  and  accepting  risk  to  create  op¬ 
portunities  to  exploit  the  initiative.  In  a  complex  and  uncer¬ 
tain  operating  environment,  mission  command  fosters  the 
ability  of  the  force  to  combine  the  two  core  competencies  to 
conduct  successful,  decisive  full  spectrum  operations. 

In  January,  GEN  Dempsey  stated  that  mission  command 
"emphasizes  the  importance  of  context  and  of  managing 
the  transitions  between  combined  arms  maneuver  and 
wide-area  security  among  offense,  defense,  and  stability 
operations,  and  between  centralized  and  decentralized  op¬ 
erations."  Within  the  context  of  these  two  core  competen¬ 
cies,  our  evolved  expression  of  mission  command  repre¬ 
sents  an  understanding  of  conflict  informed  by  nearly  a 
decade  of  war:  Conflict,  in  its  most  elemental  form,  re¬ 
mains  a  fundamentally  human  endeavor.  In  this  contem¬ 
porary  expression,  mission  command  acknowledges  and 
underscores  the  central  role  of  the  commander  in  opera¬ 
tions  among  the  people,  an  essential  component  to  success 
in  the  future  operating  environment. 


Initiative,  risk  and  opportunity  are 
inherently  linked  within  the  context  of 
full  spectrum  operations  and  are  fun¬ 
damental  to  successful  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  wide-area  security.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  FM  3-0,  "When  comman¬ 
ders  accept  risk,  they  create  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  seize,  retain,  and  exploit  the 
initiative  and  achieve  decisive  results. 
Risk  is  a  potent  catalyst  that  fuels  op¬ 
portunity.  The  willingness  to  incur  risk 
is  often  the  key  to  exposing  enemy 
weaknesses  that  the  enemy  considers 
beyond  friendly  reach."  The  delicate 
balance  among  initiative,  risk  and  op¬ 
portunity  spurs  the  spirit  of  the  offense 


through  combined  arms  maneuver:  Successful  commanders 
balance  risk  and  initiative  with  audacity  and  imagination  to 
strike  at  a  time  and  place  and  in  a  manner  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  by  enemy  forces.  This  is  the  essence  of  surprise, 
which  creates  opportunity. 

The  balance  among  initiative,  risk  and  opportunity  is  no 
less  important  in  wide-area  security,  though  it  is  more  tenu¬ 
ous.  In  wide-area  security,  the  balance  tends  to  shift  toward 
risk,  which  assumes  increasingly  complex  dimensions  when 
small  units  operate  in  a  decentralized  manner  across  widely 
dispersed  areas.  With  limited  resources  available  to  conduct 
operations  across  a  wide  area,  commanders  must  choose  the 
appropriate  amount  and  type  of  capacity  that  can  be  safely 
pushed  to  the  "tactical  edge."  This  in  turn  drives  a  dialogue 
among  leaders  at  all  echelons  on  how  and  where  to  assume 
risk,  and  how  best  to  mitigate  that  risk.  For  these  conversa¬ 
tions  to  occur  among  leaders,  the  command  climate  must 
engender  trust  while  encouraging  candor  and  conversation. 


Initiative,  Risk  and  Opportunity 

In  today's  warfare,  as  in  the  past,  the  force  that  retains 
the  initiative  will  win. 

— John  L.  Romjue 


The  Need  to  Adapt 

Nearly  10  years  after  coalition  forces  entered  Afghan¬ 
istan  in  response  to  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11,  we  face  an 
emerging  strategic  environment  much  different  from  that 
at  the  turn  of  the  21st  century.  A  fundamental  shift  in  the 
international  system  produced  a  phenomenon  Fareed  Za- 
karia  referred  to  as  "the  rise  of  the  rest,"  characterized  by 
emerging  regional  powers,  a  globalized  economy  and  the 
growing  influence  of  nonstate  actors  on  the  world  stage. 
Many  believe  this  marks  the  emergence  of  a  nonpolar  po¬ 
litical  order  in  which  power  is  more  evenly  distributed 
among  regional  and  global  actors,  rather  than  among  a 
handful  of  nation-states. 

As  the  strategic  environment  evolves  around  us,  so,  too, 
must  we  adapt.  As  we  begin  to  rekindle  our  basic  combat  j 
skills  and  refocus  our  leader  development  efforts,  we  draw 
on  the  certainties  of  our  past  while  preparing  for  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  our  future.  Our  Army's  core  competencies — 
combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security — rein¬ 
force  our  commitment  to  full  spectrum  operations  while 
building  on  the  expertise  gained  through  nearly  a  decade 


of  war. 
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TWO  PROVEN  PARTNERS. 

ONE  UNBEATABLE 

SYSTEM  SOLUTION. 

From  a  superior  team  comes  a  superior 
system  solution:  Raytheon  and  Boeing's 
Joint  Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM).  Combining 
proven,  best-in-class  technologies  backed  by 
unmatched  aircraft  integration  capabilities,  JAGM 
delivers  superior  warfighting  performance,  a 
reduced  logistics  burden,  and  lower  total  lifecycle 
costs,  plus  the  ability  to  easily  accommodate 
additional  technology  capabilities.  JAGM:  the 
most  affordable,  reliable  and  lowest-risk  solution 
for  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


Raytheon 
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How  us  on: 


01 1  Raytheon  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 

istomer  Success  Is  Our  Mission"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Raytheon  Company. 


Multiple  reasons  why: 

Raytheon  and  Boeing  have 
teamed  to  offer  the  U.S.  Army, 
U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
the  most  affordable,  reliable  and 
lowest-risk  solution  for  the  Joint 
Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM) 
requirement. 

By  combining  the  respective 
strengths  of  Raytheon  and 
Boeing,  JAGM  delivers  benefits 
that  no  competitive  solution  can: 

■  A  single-rocket  motor  solution  that 
meets  all  requirements 

■  Fifth  Generation  Tri-  Mode  Seeker 
decreases  cost  while  increasing 
reliability  and  operational 
advantages  to  the  warfighter 
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" Mission  command  highlights  the  trust, 
collaboration,  initiative,  and  co-creation  of 
context  necessary  among  leaders  in  decen¬ 
tralized  operations.  It  mandates  that  systems 
and  processes  must  support  and  enable  the 


trader's  responsibility  to  understand,  visual- 

'  \  '*•  i.  '•••-•  ’  »  •  ' 

ize,  decide,  direct,  lead,  and  assess." 

■  • "  •  ;t.'s 


— QEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey,  FM  3-0  Operations 


I  couldn't  have  written  better  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  IBCS  [Integrated  Battle  Command  Sys- 1 
tern]  if  I  had  tried,"  said  Mark  McGee,  IBCS, 
deputy  program  manager  for  strategic  plan- . 
ning  at  Northrop  Grumman  Corporation  In¬ 
formation  Systems'  Defense  Systems  Division  in  Hunts- , 
ville,  Ala.  "When  you  look  at  what  this  program  is  trying 
to  do  [in  terms  of]  an  air  and  missile  defense  context,  it  is 
spot-on  with  what  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  is  asking 
the  Army  to  do." 

McGee  made  the  comparison  as  part  of  an  overview  and 
update  on  Northrop  Grumman's  IBCS,  one  of  three  com¬ 
ponents  under  the  Army's  Integrated  Air  and  Missile  De- 
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SYSTEM 

By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


don  t  know  what  the  terrain  will  be.  Yet,  in  our  acquisition 
experience,  we  have  delivered  systems  with  a  fixed  and 
closed-loop  command-and-control  system  designed  to 
support  one  set  of  sensors  and  one  set  of  shooters.  That  is 
not  flexible  enough  to  support  what  the  nation  is  asking  its 
commanders  to  do  at  the  company,  battery,  battalion  or 
brigade  levels. 

That  closed-loop  design  worked  with  our  predecessor 
systems,  he  added.  From  an  air  defense  perspective,  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  designed  that  way  since  1948.  Even  Patriot 
is  an  example:  You  have  a  fire-control  radar,  you  have  a  sur¬ 
veillance  radar,  you  have  a  launcher  and  you  have  a  com- 
mand-and-control  system.  The  idea  back  then  was  that  you 
needed  that  closed-loop  architecture  in  order  to  prosecute 
those  time-sensitive  engagements.  That  is  not  necessarily 
true  anymore,  yet  we  have  not  enhanced  the  command- 
and-control  technology  to  give  our  warfighters  better  tools 
and  capabilities." 

"No  plan  survives  first  contact  with  the  enemy,"  said  Rob 
Jassey,  IBCS  program  manager  at  Northrop  Grumman. 
Noting  a  significant  difference  between  "lessons  learned" 
and  lessons  observed,"  he  added,  "We  can  t  continue  to 
have  stovepiped  C2  [command  and  control]  systems  that 
are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  dynamic  environment. 

"We  spent  a  lot  of  years  focused  on  technology,  telling 
our  young  people  things  like,  'Only  a  computer  can  handle 
engagement  of  a  tactical  ballistic  missile/"  he  continued. 
"So  your  job,  when  you  see  a  TBM  [theater  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile]  via  computer,  is  to  kill  a  TBM.  When  you  see  an  anti¬ 
radiation  missile,  you  kill  it.  We  beat  into  their  minds  that 
they  were  not  really  part  of  that  environment,  when  in  fact 
the  environment  is  full  of  ambiguity,  and  it  is  absolutely 
critical  that  their  cognitive  abilities  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem." 

Three  fratricide  events  related  to  air  and  missile  defense — 


ense  (AIAMD)  System  program.  Together  with  the  A-kit 
integration  (by  Raytheon)  and  systems  integration  (by  the 
government  program  office)  components,  IBCS  represents 
he  type  of  enabling  technology  required  for  network-cen- 
ric  warfare. 

The  program  components  emerged  in  the  aftermath  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  2003,  with  roots  that  go 
>ack  to  tactical  air  defense  experiences  in  Operation  Desert 
>torm. 

One  of  the  main  lessons  is  that  commanders  are  faced 
vith  unknown  missions,"  McGee  explained.  "They  don't 
:now  what  their  rules  of  engagement  are  going  to  be  in  the 
•ext  fight.  They  don't  know  what  the  mission  will  be.  They 


two  ground-to-air  engagements  and  one  air-to-ground  en¬ 
gagement— that  occurred  during  OIF  further  emphasized 
the  need  for  command-and-control  capabilities  dynamic 
enough  to  adapt  to  multiple  sensors  and  mission  sets.  The 
OIF  fratricides  dramatically  changed  how  air  defense 
viewed  things  and  helped  to  establish  the  requirements  for 
the  program,  now  called  Integrated  Air  and  Missile  Defense. 
Acknowledging  that  "automation  has  its  place,"  McGee 
cautioned  that  "the  cognitive  ability  of  the  human  being  is 
power,  and  it  cannot  be  pushed  to  the  side.  So  the  concept 
that  we  brought  to  IBCS  was  ...  bringing  the  warfighter 
back  into  the  equation  and  designing  the  command-and- 
control  system  around  that  warfighter,  versus  designing  the 
command-and-control  system  to  just  meet  the  requirements 
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and  then  letting  the  warfighter  figure 
out  how  to  implement  that  system  in  a 
very  uncertain,  dynamic  environment 
that  can't  be  predicted." 

Moreover,  air  defense  command- 
and-control  issues  extend  beyond 
joint  and  coalition  operations  to  en¬ 
compass  other  government  agencies, 
as  in  the  case  of  U.S.  Army  air  defend¬ 
ers  who  have  been  in  the  National 
Capital  Region  for  the  last  decade  in 
constant  coordination  with  entities 
such  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

According  to  McGee,  the  mandates 
of  the  operational  environment 
pled  with  the  realities  of  the  doctrine, 
organization,  training,  materiel,  leader¬ 
ship,  personnel  and  facilities  environ¬ 
ment — also  led  the  company  to  focus 
on  an  enterprise  architecture  design  to 
solve  the  battle-command  equation, 
emphasizing  a  modular  open-systems 
approach. 

"For  example,  in  establishing  an  en¬ 
abling  environment,  it  means  that  I 
can  change  things  in  the  architecture 
without  having  to  redo  everything  at 
an  additional  cost  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,"  McGee  explained.  "Likewise,  I 
can  take  things  out  or  add  things,  a 
capability  that  helps  reduce  my  over¬ 
all  costs  because  I  can  plug  in  some¬ 
thing  new  that  was  developed  by 
someone  else.  It  doesn't  cost  as  much 
to  plug  it  in  because  I've  built  in  that 
replacement  capability  as  a  design 
factor.  Another  part  of  that  capability 
is  that  we  also  have  a  standardized  in¬ 
terface  with  open  standards. 

"We've  shifted  the  emphasis  away  from  being  system¬ 
centric,  and  even  further  away  by  not  being  launcher-  or 
missile-centric,  either,"  McGee  continued.  "Instead,  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  data-centric.  Clearly  there  is  an  integration  of  sen¬ 
sors  and  missiles  involved  in  this  to  meet  the  requirements, 
but  the  difference  is  that  the  focus  is  not  on  the  integration 
of  sensors  and  weapons.  If  you  focus  on  the  warfighter  and 
mission  command — formerly  battle  command — and  you 
focus  on  data — making  sure  the  right  data  is  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time — you  will  inherently  fix  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  weapons  and  sensors.  By  contrast,  if  you  focused 
only  on  integrating  weapons  and  sensors,  you  would  not 
necessarily  fix  mission  command." 

Clarifying  some  of  the  subtleties  underlying  the  Army's 

Scott  R.  Gontiey,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
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changing  terminology,  Jassey  was 
quick  to  acknowledge  that  the  Army 
has  program  offices  tasked  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  battle  command. 
"Really,  when  you  peel  this  back,  you 
see  that  we  are  doing  fire  control:  actu¬ 
ally  controlling  missiles  in  flight.  We 
have  learned,  however,  through  con¬ 
flicts  and  multiple  deployments,"  he 
said,  "that  a  lot  of  the  information  a 
warfighter  needs  to  help  make  split- 
second  decisions  is  on  both  sides  of 
the  traditional  line  between  engage¬ 
ment  operations — controlling  missiles 
in  flight — and  force  operations — plan¬ 
ning  and  so  on.  In  fact,  that  line  is  now 
very  gray.  So  the  issue  now  is  that  you 
are  trying  to  get  to  a  data-based  envi¬ 
ronment,  where  you  give  the  war¬ 
fighter  the  ability  to  connect  data  ele¬ 
ments  that  meet  certain  mission 
requirements." 

Noting  "the  'pentagram  model'  of 
how  Army  systems  were  integrated  in 
the  past,"  McGee  said,  "We  went  to  a 
model  called  the  enterprise  integration 
bus,  under  which  elements  are  not 
connected  as  direct  interfaces  with 
each  other  but  instead  use  a  standard¬ 
ized  interface  to  dump  their  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  bus.  Then,  if  element  B 
needs  something  from  element  A,  it 
draws  it  from  the  bus.  Element  B  may 
not  know  that  it's  coming  from  ele¬ 
ment  A,  nor  does  he  care.  Or,  if  you 
want  to  add  element  F,  you  don't  have 
to  go  back  and  change  elements  A 
through  E." 

"What  we've  really  done  here  is 
find  a  way  to  embrace  [the  direction] 
the  commercial  world  has  been  driving  in  for  at  least  the 
last  decade,  if  not  longer,"  Jassey  said. 

The  enterprise  integration  bus  ties  operational  functions 
to  both  existing  (nondevelopmental)  Army  hardware  and 
software  as  well  as  new  elements  being  developed  as  part 
of  IBCS.  The  standardized  interface  allows  the  elements  to 
expose  their  data  to  the  bus  and  to  receive  information 
from  the  bus.  The  sensors  and  weapons  also  utilize  a  stan¬ 
dardized  interface,  called  a  plug-and-fight  kit  (A-kit),  to 
present  or  receive  information  from  the  bus.  (Raytheon  has 
the  contract  to  do  the  A-kit  integration  while  the  govern¬ 
ment  program  management  office  serves  as  the  AIAMD 
program  systems  integrator.) 

From  an  air  and  missile  defense  perspective,  the  bus  can 
also  be  integrated  into  command,  control,  battle  manage¬ 
ment  and  communications  (C2BMC)  and  Missile  Defense 
Agency  (MDA)  for  "the  strategic  ballistic  missile  fight." 
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Over  650  of  the  world's  leading  defense  companies  are  members 
of  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program.  Is  yours? 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army's  (AUSA)  Sustaining  Membership  Program  is  your  vital  link 
to  Army  decision-makers  at  the  highest  levels.  As  the  Army's  professional  organization,  AUSA  has  played 
a  role  in  strengthening  national  security  for  over  60  years  by  facilitating  partnerships  between  military 
decision-makers  and  industry  leaders. 

When  you  join  AUSAs  Sustaining  Membership  Program,  your  company's  executives  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  ideas  with  top  Army  officials  at  AUSA  events.  These  events  are  conducted  and 
attended  by  high  level  Army  decision-makers,  DoD  officials  and  industry  leaders  -  the  individuals  who 
are  setting  the  agenda  for  the  Army's  future! 

Join  us  today  and  discover  what  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  can  do  for  your  business. 


AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program: 

Supporting  the  Army-Industry  Partnership 


Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

2425  Wilson  Boulevard  .  Arlington,  VA  22201  .  (703)  841-4300  ext.  389  .  www.ausa.org 
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"That's  important  to  Patriot  units,  AAMDCs  [Army  air 
and  missile  defense  commands]  and  brigades,  particularly 
when  they  are  in  the  geopolitical/ strategic  role  that  they 
sometimes  perform,"  McGee  said.  "So  the  ability  to  integrate 
with  C2BMC  and  share  data  between  us  is  important.  Now, 
C2BMC,  from  an  MDA  perspective,  doesn't  do  fire  control, 
but  it  does  give  situational  awareness  and  sensor  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  be  useful  in  an  air  and  missile  defense 
world." 

The  IBCS  design  leverages  a  number  of  existing  Army 
elements  ranging  from  standard  Army  vehicle-mounted 
shelter  to  the  Warfighter  Information  Network-Tactical 
high-band  networking  radio  to  pass  data. 

The  IBCS  approach  also  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
"boxes"  located  in  a  tactical  operations  center  through  the 
leveraging  of  blade  server /"virtual  machines"  to  reduce 
physical  footprints.  "Each  one  of  these  software  systems — 
such  as  FBCB2  [Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Be¬ 
low],  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Workstation,  and  Patriot  Plan¬ 
ner — uses  a  different  operating  system,"  McGee  explained. 
"But  the  power  of  the  processors  allows  you  to  replicate  the 
operating  system  as  well  as  virtually  hosting  the  software." 

Significant  time  and  effort,  he  said,  has  been  devoted  to 
human  factors  and  the  way  that  the  critical  information  is 
presented  to  operators,  known  as  the  common  warfighter 
machine  interface. 

"We  are  working  hard  to  get  that  graphical  user  interface 
right,"  he  said.  "For  example,  we  are  leveraging  a  lot  of 
what  the  gaming  world  has  done  because  how  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  to  the  operator  is  critical.  You  can  do 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  with  the  rest  of  your  system, 
but  the  operator  has  to  see  it  in  a  way  that  supports  what  he 
does  and  is  tailorable  to  that  operator's  environment." 

The  IBCS  program  currently  encompasses  four  versions 
of  software.  Version  0  was  prototype  software  funded  by 
Northrop  Grumman  Internal  Research  and  Development 
(IRAD)  and  delivered  right  after  contract  award  in  January 
2010. 

"Northrop  Grumman  put  our  IRAD  money  against  the 
prototype  to  show  the  government  that  this  approach  was 
possible,"  McGee  said.  "And  we  immediately  gave  that 
software  to  them." 

Version  1  of  the  software  was  delivered  to  the  government 


in  April  2011.  Version  2  will  be  released  in  the  2013  time 
frame,  with  Version  3  planned  for  release  in  the  2014  time 
frame.  The  complete  AIAMD — including  IBCS  with  the  A- 
kit  integration — will  be  delivered  in  2016.  Choosing  his 
words  carefully,  McGee  pointed  to  "significant  operational 
capability"  that  will  be  present  in  the  Version  2  software. 

"It  does  not  meet  the  full  IBCS  requirements,"  he  ac¬ 
knowledged.  "But  it  offers  things  like  track  history  and 
track  projection — capabilities  not  available  today  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  huge  increase,  and  that's  not  to  mention  the  user  in¬ 
terface,  the  enterprise  integration  bus,  and  the  hardware 
and  radios  that  will  be  available  in  that  version.  What  will 
not  be  available  in  Version  2  is  integrated  fire  control.  But 
the  situational  awareness,  the  architecture,  the  publish/ sub¬ 
scribe  enterprise  integration  bus  will  all  be  available  in  2013." 

"From  a  software  perspective  those  capabilities  will  be 
there,"  McGee  said.  "What  the  government  has  not  been 
able  to  do  is  figure  out  how  to  fund  the  hardware  elements 
at  that  point.  The  Army,  however,  is  working  through 
things  now,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  capability  available  in 
the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  2013." 

Moreover,  while  IBCS  is  a  defined  effort  to  meet  a  set  of 
air  and  missile  defense  requirements,  proponents  point  to 
an  underlying  software  architecture  capable  of  supporting 
significantly  expanded  battle  command  capabilities. 

"Everybody  who  has  seen  this — the  air  defense  leaders, 
the  fires  leaders  and  even  the  DoD  leaders — sees  its  poten¬ 
tial  well  beyond  air  and  missile  defense,"  McGee  said. 

"With  the  power  of  the  enterprise  integration  bus  and  that 
architecture,  I  could  put  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical 
Data  System  into  it,"  said  John  Rogers,  director  of  Integrated 
Air  and  Missile  Defense  Systems  at  Northrop  Grumman. 
"In  fact,  what  would  keep  you  from  adding  airspace  com- 
mand-and-control  capabilities  in  there?  Then — if  you  start 
looking  at  the  brigade  combat  team  fight  and  their  air  de¬ 
fense/airspace  management  cells — with  this  capability  at 
one  location  you  could  have  a  fully  integrated  battle  com¬ 
mand/mission  command  capability,  looking  at  everything 
from  fires  to  aviation  from  a  fully  integrated  perspective." 

"More  importantly,  you  wouldn't  need  a  system  like 
FBCB2  to  change  what  it's  doing,"  McGee  said.  "They 
don't  need  to  change  their  software  to  give  me  something. 
We  just  want  to  'mine'  it  a  little."  k 
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erational  adaptability  of  the  fires  force  relies  on 
educating  and  developing  Army  and  fires  lead¬ 
ers  alike  to  be  capable  of  understanding  situa¬ 
tions  in  depth,  to  critically  assess  situations,  and 
to  adapt  actions  to  seize  and  retain  the  initiative 
i  support  of  full  spectrum  operations  by  employing  offen- 
ve  and  defensive  fires.  Fires  provide  a  warfighting  func- 
on  through  field  artillery  and  air  defense  artillery  capabil- 
les.  Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Fires  Center  of  Ex- 
41ence  (FCoE),  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  has  conducted  a  compre¬ 
ssive  review  of  the  fires  warfighting  function  as  it  ap- 
ies  to  the  current  and  future  operational  environment. 

The  U.S.  Army  Functional  Concept  (AFC)  for  Fires,  Train- 
g  and  Doctrine  Command  Pamphlet  525-3-4,  takes  into 
count  the  lessons  learned  over  more  than  nine  years  of 
•mbat  operations  and  recognizes  that  the  future  operat¬ 


ing  environment  will  continue  to  be  characterized  by  com¬ 
plexity  and  uncertainty.  While  determining  the  required 
capabilities  for  fires  forces  confronting  future  adversaries, 
the  Army  recognized  that  potential  adversaries  will  have 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  to  counter  or  inter¬ 
rupt  U.S.  advantages  in  communications,  surveillance, 
long-range  fires,  armor  protection  and  mobility. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that  the  Army,  in  concert 
with  its  joint  and  coalition  partners,  will  continue  to  con¬ 
duct  full  spectrum  operations  in  populated  areas.  If  the  se¬ 
curity  situation  permits,  intergovernmental,  interagency, 
nongovernmental  and  private  organizations  will  interact 
with  military  forces  in  stability  operations.  Complexity 
and  uncertainty  will  reside  throughout  the  land,  air  and 
space  domains.  Cyberspace  and  the  electromagnetic  spec¬ 
trum  will  continue  to  become  more  crowded  and  contested 
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Two  soldiers 
prepare  to  fire  a 
mortar  system. 
The  Fires  Center 
of  Excellence, 
Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
has  conducted  a 
comprehensive 
review  of  the 
fires  warfighting 
function. 
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as  technology  becomes  more  affordable  and  available.  Just 
as  in  today's  operating  environment,  future  adversaries 
may  have  reputable  "day  jobs"  but  may  conduct  insurgent 
activities  using  cheap  technology  to  terrorize  the  popula¬ 
tion  or  attack  our  forces. 

The  AFC  for  Fires  builds  upon  the  ideas  presented  in  The 
Army  Capstone  Concept  (ACC)  and  The  Army  Operating  Con¬ 
cept  (AOC).  Both  the  ACC  and  AOC  present  broad  capabili¬ 
ties  that  the  Army  will  require  between  2016  and  2028.  Fu¬ 
ture  Army  forces  will  conduct  operations  as  part  of  the  joint 
force  to  deter  conflict,  prevail  in  war  and  succeed  in  a  wide 
range  of  contingencies  in  the  future  operating  environment. 
The  AFC  for  Fires  emphasizes  the  need  for  operationally 
adaptable  fires  and  focuses  on  developing  a  versatile  set  of 
capabilities  that  future  Army  forces  will  employ  with  in¬ 
creased  discrimination  to  defeat  a  wide  range  of  threats. 

The  realities  of  constrained  resources  will  require  Army 
forces  to  closely  integrate  with  all  joint,  interagency,  inter¬ 
governmental  and  multinational  partners  to  achieve  unity 
of  effort.  This  demands  that  all  partners  share  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  process,  roles  and  responsibilities,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  transparency  to  improve  decision  making  and 
effectiveness.  The  AFC  for  Fires  focuses  on  five  compo¬ 
nents  for  the  solution  to  address  the  challenges  to  Army 
fires:  expanding  the  fires  warfighting  function;  employing 
versatile  fires  capabilities;  identifying,  locating,  targeting 
and  engaging  threats  with  increased  discrimination;  inte¬ 
grating  joint,  Army  and  multinational  capabilities;  and  dis¬ 
tributing  fires  capabilities  for  decentralized  operations. 
The  other  warfighting  functional  concepts  are  nested  with 
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Freedom  (2008-2010). 


the  AFC  for  Fires,  and  all  six  support 
the  ACC  and  AOC  within  the  Army 
Concept  Framework. 

Expand  the  Fires  Warfighting 
Function 

Having  just  observed  the  historic 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Fire  (now  the 
U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery  School)  at 
U  Fort  Sill,  we  are  proud  to  have  both 
|l  the  Field  Artillery  and  Air  Defense  Ar- 
13  tillery  Schools  and  Centers  colocated 
there.  An  expanded  fires  warfighting  function  incorporates 
indirect  fires  (field  artillery  and  mortars),  air  and  missile 
defense  (AMD),  joint  fires  and  electronic  attack  capabilities 
as  fires.  The  requirement  for  future  Army  units,  bases  and 
outposts  to  have  a  360-degree  capability  to  intercept  in¬ 
flight  rockets,  artillery,  mortars,  ballistic  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  and  manned  and  unmanned  aircraft  is  a  key  element 
in  expanding  the  fires  warfighting  function.  Wide-area  se¬ 
curity  and  combined  arms  maneuver  require  defensive 
fires  to  protect  friendly  forces,  population  centers  and  criti¬ 
cal  infrastructure. 

The  future  is  the  fusion  of  sensors  from  the  air  defense 
artillery  and  the  field  artillery  within  the  construct  of  an  in¬ 
tegrated  mission  command  system  with  a  range  of  engage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  We  must  leverage  this  fusion  in  order  to 
reduce  target  location  error  so  that  we  can  provide  the 
right  offensive  and  defensive  fires  for  the  commander.  The 
capability  to  sense  and  engage  a  wide  range  of  targets  with 
360-degree  coverage  with  the  right  weapon  to  achieve 
timely,  effective  and  efficient  fires  from  mud  to  space  en¬ 
hances  fires  operational  adaptability. 

Employ  Versatile  Fires  Capabilities 

Our  Army  requires  fires  leaders  and  soldiers  to  be  experts 
in  their  fires  warfighting  tasks  and  possess  the  skills  to  per¬ 
form  a  broad  range  of  nonstandard  missions.  The  founda¬ 
tion  for  employing  versatile  fires  capabilities  starts  with  en¬ 
suring  that  fires  organizations  and  personnel  at  all  levels  are 
trained  and  certified  on  core  competencies.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  Army  leaders  who  have  fires  soldiers  in 
their  formations.  Training,  education,  leader  development 
and  operational  experience  form  the  foundation  from  which 
our  leaders  derive  the  ability  to  perform  the  varied  missions 
and  tasks  required  in  full  spectrum  operations. 

Fires  organizations  demonstrate  versatility  by  task-orga¬ 
nizing  to  meet  required  capabilities  based  on  mission,  en¬ 
emy,  terrain  and  troops-time  available  and  civilian  consid¬ 
erations.  Future  indirect  fires  and  AMD  units  may  be 
composed  of  a  mix  of  fires  capabilities  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  fires  headquarters.  Our  fires  forces 
must  leverage  versatile  networked  capabilities  through 
mission  command  systems  with  fire  support  and  AMD 
functions  so  as  to  enable  task-organizing  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  composite  fires  organizations. 
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In  your  honor... 


The  United  States  Army  Commemorative  Coin 
Program  features  five-dollar  gold,  silver  dollar 
and  half-dollar  clad  coins  that  are  designed  to 
honor  all  Army  veterans  who  have  served  during 
war  and  peace  since  the  American  Army’s  inception 
in  1775.  You  can  order  yours  as  a  personal  memento  of  your  Army  service  and  at  the  same 

time  help  preserve  the  Army’s  story  of  how  our  country’s  beginnings  evolved  into  the  great 
nation  it  is  today. 


Your  Support  Matters!  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  is  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  the  Army  Historical  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National 
Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  Xo 
order  your  coins,  visit  www.usmint.gov/catalog.  To  learn  more  about  the 
National  Army  Museum,  visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


www.usmint.gov/catalog  1-800-USA-MINT 


PVT  Corey  Rodriguez 
pulls  the  lanyard  on  the 
M777A2  howitzer  during 
the  first  firing  of  the 
Army’s  GPS-guided 
Excalibur  round  in 
February  2008  at  Camp 
Blessing,  Afghanistan. 
Today,  fires  battalions  in 
combat  can  employ  a 
variety  of  howitzers  and 
mortars  with  a  wide 
range  of  capabilities. 


Army  fires  are  all-weather  capable  and  effective  under 
any  operational  condition.  Versatile  fires  capabilities  pro¬ 
vide  multiple  means  to  achieve  the  right  effects  and  mini¬ 
mize  unintended  consequences.  A  wide  range  of  conven¬ 
tional  to  precision  capabilities  will  provide  effects  from 
precision  (circular  error  probable  [CEP]  of  less  than  10  me¬ 
ters)  to  near-precision  (CEP  of  10  to  50  meters)  and  area  ca¬ 
pabilities  (CEP  greater  than  50  meters). 

The  fires  community  is  committed  to  precision  fires  and 
weapons  for  today  and  in  the  future.  The  Army's  Capabil¬ 
ity  Portfolio  Review  (CPR)  process  validated  the  Army's 
present  and  future  precision  weapons  developments  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  Army's  full  spectrum  operations  needs.  The  ongo¬ 
ing  CPR  revealed  that  the  Army  has  the  right  mix  of  capa¬ 
bilities,  employment  conditions  and  the  precision  fire 
capability  for  direct  and  indirect  fire.  These  weapons  in¬ 
clude  the  accelerated  precision  mortar  initiative,  Excalibur, 
Excalibur  lb  (currently  in  development),  the  155  mm  preci¬ 
sion  guidance  kit,  the  joint  air  to  ground  missile,  Hellfire 
and  the  guided  multiple  launch  rocket  system. 

Precision  target-location  capability  (less  than  10  meters 
target  location  error)  is  required  for  use  of  precision  muni¬ 
tions.  Part  of  this  balanced  approach  is  providing  accurate 
target-location  capability  for  both  mounted  and  dis¬ 
mounted  soldiers.  The  capability  for  target-location  sen¬ 
sors  to  provide  more  accurate  target  locations  enhances  the 
effectiveness  of  all  our  engagement  munitions,  precision 
and  area  alike. 

The  Army  also  leverages  the  sister  services'  precision  ca¬ 
pabilities,  precluding  duplication  of  capability.  The  quan¬ 
tity  required  for  each  of  the  munitions  discussed  to  sup¬ 
port  full  spectrum  operations  is  constantly  adjusted  as  the 
national  military  strategy  changes,  new  warfighting  capa¬ 


bilities  are  introduced,  and  predeces¬ 
sor  systems  and  munitions  are  retired. 

The  current  and  future  operating 
environment  will  require  platoon  and 
smaller  firing  elements  distributed 
over  the  area  of  operations  that  can 
mass  in  space  and  time  against  multi¬ 
ple  targets,  while  maintaining  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  mass  at  battery  and  battal¬ 
ion  levels.  This  ability  is  enabled  by 
system  range  capabilities,  the  mission 
command  network,  weapon  platform 
capabilities  (such  as  firing  computa¬ 
tions  calculated  on  the  weapon)  and 
extended-range  communications. 

Fires  organizations  will  exhibit  ver¬ 
satile  capabilities  by  task-organizing 
indirect  fires  and  AMD  forces  within 
field  artillery  and  air  defense  artillery 
organizations.  As  seen  on  the  battle¬ 
field  today,  fires  battalions  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  composite  organization  of  105 
mm  M119A3,  155  mm  M777A2  how¬ 
itzers  and  120  mm  M120  mortars,  pro¬ 
viding  a  range  of  capabilities  for  the  supported  maneuver 
commander  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Future  versatile, 
networked  fire-control  capabilities  will  enable  fires  battal¬ 
ions  to  compute  technical  and/or  tactical  fire  direction  for 
field  artillery  and  mortars  on  the  same  system.  Air  defense 
artillery  units  will  task-organize  units,  adding  sensors 
and/or  weapons  to  allow  commanders  to  tailor  forces  to 
support  the  fight.  Future  fires  organizations  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  improved  mission  command  networks  and  ex¬ 
tended-range  communications  to  provide  even  more  ver¬ 
satile  fires  for  wide-area  security  and  combined  arms 
maneuver. 

The  battlefield  of  the  future  will  require  fires  units  to 
have  the  versatility  to  conduct  other  missions  not  requir¬ 
ing  the  delivery  of  offensive  and  defensive  fires,  just  as  we 
have  seen  over  the  recent  years  of  combat.  Fires  organiza¬ 
tions  and  leaders  must  have  the  capability  to  accept  and 
employ  any  non-fires  units  and  enablers  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  other  missions. 


Identify,  Locate,  Target  and  Engage  Threats 
With  Increased  Discrimination 

Our  Army  has  experienced  the  challenges  of  operating 
in  environments  that  require  precision  fires  and  a  propor¬ 
tional  use  of  force  so  as  not  to  alienate  the  very  popula¬ 
tions  we  are  securing.  To  prevent  fratricide  and  mitigate 
collateral  damage,  we  must  accurately  and  precisely  iden¬ 
tify,  classify,  locate  and  track  threats.  By  rapidly  differenti¬ 
ating  friend  from  foe,  we  contribute  to  situational  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  joint  common  operational  picture. 

Situational  awareness  depends  on  aggressive  physical 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance.  Commanders  improve 
situational  understanding  for  future  operations  through 
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SPC  Sean  McConnell  (left)  and  SPC 
Scott  Shaver,  armament  electrical 
avionics  repairers  with  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  load  a  Hellfire  missile  onto  the 
mounting  bracket  of  an  AH-64D  Apache 
helicopter  in  Iraq  in  October  2009. 


analyzing  intelligence  gained  from  each  operation  and 
through  dialogue  between  staffs  and  commanders.  This  is 
a  continuous  process.  Sensors  and  human  sources  together 
will  provide  more  reliable  targeting  and  fire-control  qual¬ 
ity  data. 

Discriminate  electronic  attack  capabilities  must  also  pro¬ 
vide  discrete  effects  to  minimize  collateral  damage,  pre¬ 
vent  disruption  of  friendly  force  operations  and  prevent 
the  disruption  of  an  increasingly  crowded  civilian  electro¬ 
magnetic  spectrum.  Electronic  attack  capabilities  provide 
.ommanders  with  another  option  to  engage  targets  in  en¬ 
vironments  with  the  high  potential  for  fratricide  and/or 
zollateral  damage. 

The  accurate  engagement  of  targets  also  requires  deter¬ 
mining  the  accurate  locations  of  firing  units  and  sensors.  The 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  provides  the  critical  posi- 
ioning  function  that  allows  these  sensors  and  firing  units  to 
)e  accurately  located.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever,  to  become  completely  reliant  on  space-based  GPS  with- 
)ut  retaining  a  terrestrial-based  traditional  survey  capability 
or  situations  in  which  GPS  is  degraded  or  denied. 


multinational  partners  is  essential  to 
integrating  our  collective  capabilities. 

Fires  leaders  at  all  echelons  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  proper  education  and  training 
to  coordinate,  integrate,  and  effectively 
manage  all  the  assets  and  resources  of 
the  joint  fires  team.  As  GEN  Martin  E. 
Dempsey  noted  in  his  article  "Leader 
Development"  (ARMY  Magazine,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2011),  we  must  align  and  connect 
our  leader-development  programs  and  policies  to  ensure 
that  they  stay  connected  with  conceptual  and  doctrinal 
changes.  To  be  proficient  at  warfighting,  leaders  at  every 
level  must  reflect  upon  where  their  organizations  are,  where 
they  are  going  and  who  they  are  taking  with  them  into  the 
fight.  Training  and  education  is  paramount  to  building  capa¬ 
bilities  within  our  organizations  and  will  allow  us  to  provide 
fires  in  support  of  full  spectrum  operations,  from  combined 
arms  maneuver  to  wide-area  security. 

Fires  Capabilities  for  Decentralized  Operations 

Soldiers  and  leaders  today  must  be  comfortable  operat¬ 
ing  with  uncertainty.  We  empower  our  soldiers  and  lead¬ 
ers  to  conduct  operations  over  vast  areas  in  decentralized 
operations. 

The  joint.  Army  and  multinational  warfighter  must  have 
timely  and  responsive  fires  in  support  of  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  wide-area  security.  Communication  on  the 
network  is  essential  to  enabling  the  execution  of  fires  tasks, 
and  the  network  must  enable  both  centralized  and  decen¬ 
tralized  execution  of  fires. 


Integrate  Joint,  Army  and  Multinational 
Fires  Capabilities 

Fires  leaders  are  the  integrators  of  joint.  Army  and 
aultinational  fires  capabilities,  developing  and  sustaining 
he  trust  and  confidence  of  our  commanders.  As  Winston 
-hurchill  once  said,  "There  is  at  least  one  thing  worse  than 
ghting  with  allies,  and  that  is  to  fight  without  them."  The 
apabilities  of  our  joint  and  multinational  partners  must  be 
oordinated  and  integrated  to  achieve  efficiencies,  con- 
•ibute  to  the  common  operational  picture,  and  provide  of- 
msive  and  defensive  fires  across  the  battlefield.  Being 
ble  to  link  sensors  and  fire-control  systems  across  compo- 
ents  and  with  our  multinational  partners  will  create  some 
-dundancies  but  will  ensure  mitigation  of  coverage  gaps, 
‘strictions  or  resource  shortfalls.  Communication  among 
le  trying  systems  throughout  our  services  and  with 


Warfighters  must  have  the  access,  availability  and  au¬ 
thority  at  the  lowest  appropriate  level  to  employ  timely 
and  responsive  fires  assets  in  combat.  The  capability  to 
communicate  over  long  distances,  from  the  warfighter  on 
the  ground  to  the  fire-control  or  fire-direction  assets  and  to 
the  delivery  platforms,  is  of  critical  importance. 

The  Fires  Center  of  Excellence  remains  completely  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  force  as  we  move  forward  with  the  two- 
year  revision  process  for  Army  concepts.  Our  required 
fires  capabilities,  along  with  the  other  five  Army  warfight¬ 
ing  functions,  will  remain  nested  at  all  levels  with  the 
Army  Concept  Framework.  We  look  forward  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  work  required  to  ensure  that  the  fires  force  remains 
operationally  adaptable  in  support  of  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  providing  warfighters  with  timely  and  respon¬ 
sive  fires  as  the  only  all-weather,  24/7  fires  capability  for 
the  warfighter.  ^ 
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Soldiers  of  the  4th  Battalion,  27th  Field  Artillery  (4-27  FA),  part  of  the  2nd 
Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division,  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  maintain  an  M109A6 
Paladin  self-propelled  howitzer.  The  4-27  FA,  a  composite  battalion  of 
M109A6  Paladins  and  M777A2  lightweight  towed  howitzers,  tests  the  Army’s 
new  equipment  and  concepts  as  well  as  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures. 


#®  Fit* 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

sed  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  the  4th  Battalion,  27th 
eld  Artillery  (4-27  FA),  part  of  the  2nd 
Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division,  is  the  Army  and 
Fires  Center  of  Excellence /Fort  Sill's  field  ar- 
llery  "test  battalion." 

"We  test  all  new  equipment,  concepts,  and  tac¬ 
tics,  techniques  and  procedures  (TTPs),"  explained 
ETC  Christopher  Moretti,  commander,  4-27  FA.  "And 
that's  not  just  for  cannon-related  fires,  but  all  fires.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  how  does  the  network  support  the  fires?  How  do 
communicate  our  fires  and  support  requests  over  the 
network?  That's  where  we  are  really  'cutting  edge'  right 
now." 

The  4-27  is  not  a  new  unit.  It  was  stationed  in  Germany, 
had  its  colors  cased  there  and  returned  to  Fort  Bliss  as  part 
of  the  relocation  of  1st  Armored  Division.  The  battalion 
colors  were  uncased  at  Fort  Bliss  in  July  2010  (no  personnel 
came  with  the  unit),  with  no  unit  equipment  arriving  until 
late  fall  2010. 

Although  the  27th  Field  Artillery  Regiment  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  a  rocket  regiment,  LTC  Moretti  said  that  over  the 
last  few  years  it  made  the  transition  to  M109A6  Paladins.  It 
retained  its  focus  on  Paladin  when  it  initially  relocated  to 
Fort  Bliss  as  part  of  a  heavy  brigade.  As  2nd  Brigade  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  1st  Armored  Division,  assumed  the  mission  of 
the  former  5th  Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  Army  Evaluation  Task  Force  (AETF),  late  last  year, 
the  4-27  FA  yvas  made  into  a  composite  battalion  with  the 
fielding  of  M777A2  lightweight  towed  howitzers. 

According  to  LTC  Moretti,  the  current  battalion  organi- 
tion  includes:  Alpha  Battery,  with  two  platoons  of  four 
M109A6  Paladins;  Bravo  Battery,  with  one  platoon  of  four 
Paladins  and  a  second  platoon  of  M777A2s/modified 
M1083  prime  movers  and  M1083  ammunition  vehicles 
with  load-handling  equipment;  Headquarters  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Battery  (HHB)  containing  AN/TPQ-36  and 
AN/TPQ-37  radars,  an  AN/TMQ-52  Meteorological  Mea- 
j suring  Set-Profiler,  and  two  survey  sections;  and  Golf  For¬ 
ward  Support  Company. 

Additional  elements  attached  to  the  HHB  include  five 
brigade  Combat  Observation  and  Lasing  Teams  (COLT)  / 
Knight  teams  (equipped  with  M1200s)  and  the  brigade  fire 
support  element  (FSE). 

"Attaching  the  COLT/ Knight  platoon  and  brigade  FSE 
to  the  HHB  in  the  FA  battalion  gives  me  more  positive  con¬ 
trol  over  those  assets,"  LTC  Moretti  said. 

In  addition  to  exploring  the  involvement  of  fires  in  the 
larger  Army  networking  environment,  another  area  where 
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The  AN/TP Q-36 
firefinder  weapon 
locating  system 
detects  and 
reports  the 
positions  of 
enemy  fire  quickly 
and  accurately 
and  then  directs 
counterfire. 
Headquarters 
and  Headquarters 
Battery  of  the 
4-27  FA  contains 
AN/TPQ-36  and 
longer-range 
AN/TPQ-37 
mobile  radars. 


4-27  is  cutting  edge  involves  its  composite  cannon  struc¬ 
ture  of  M109A6  and  M777A2. 

"In  theater,  there  are  units  that  fall  in  on  a  de  facto  com¬ 
posite  situation  on  the  ground,  where  they  might  have 
M119s  [105  mm]  and  M109s  [155  mm],  or  M119s  and 
M777s,"  LTC  Moretti  observed.  "But  you  fell  in  on  it.  Here, 
we  are  taking  that  composite  concept  and  moving  it  for¬ 
ward  because  now  it's  up  to  us  to  identify  to  the  Fires  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Excellence  some  of  the  unique  challenges  as  well  as 
the  TTPs  we  are  using  with  the  composite  battalion. 

"In  a  traditional  FA  battalion,  they  get  ready  for  war,"  he 
said.  "That's  also  what  we  do;  we  train  on  a  task  and  get 
ready  to  go  to  war.  On  top  of  that,  we  are  all  the  Army's 
test  unit  and  Fires  Center  of  Excellence  test  unit  for  every¬ 
thing  fires  related.  That's  the  Army  tasking. 

"It's  interesting  because  MG  [Keith]  Walker  [command¬ 
ing  general.  Brigade  Modernization  Command]  said  that 
AETF  is  no  longer  in  the  lexicon,"  LTC  Moretti  added.  "But 
that  requirement — brigade  modernization  and  how  the 
Army  moves  forward — is  what  we  have  picked  up  here. 
So  we  are  a  traditional  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
brigade,  and  our  battalion  has  the  same  battalion  METL 
[mission  essential  task  list]  as  every  other  field  artillery 
battalion  in  the  FORSCOM  structure.  What  we  have  on  top 
of  that,  however,  are  the  additional  requirements  as  we  go 
into  the  [brigade  modernization]  test  cycle." 

The  next  significant  milestone  in  that  test  cycle  is  the 
Network  Integration  Evaluation  (NIE),  taking  place  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M.,  from  June  1  through 
July  15.  The  NIE  is  part  of  an  adaptive  and  evolutionary 
modernization  approach  to  establish  an  integrated  net¬ 
work  baseline  by  enabling  the  Army  to  evaluate  the  cur- 

Scott  R.  Gourley,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 

ARMY. 


rent  Modified  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  net¬ 
work,  the  theater-provided-equipment  network  for  units 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  emerging/ developmental  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

"Going  into  that  test  cycle,  I  know  we  have  requirements 
for  both  the  M777A2  and  Paladin,"  LTC  Moretti  said.  "In 
preparation  for  that,  we  have  to  train  our  soldiers  and  get 
them  certified  in  their  jobs.  Initially  they  all  certified  on  the 
Paladin  howitzer,  and  we  only  had  three  M777A2s  at  the 
time.  I  received  the  fourth  one  a  little  later.  So  we  identified 
those  four  sections  and  certified  them  on  the  M777A2. 

"We  were  in  the  field  for  that  from  February  28  through  , 
April  1  with  one  designated  break,"  he  said.  "The  whole 
purpose  of  that  was  to  go  through  the  artillery  tables.  We  •' 
completed  Table  XII,  which  is  platoon  qualification." 

LTC  Moretti  continued,  "One  section  in  particular — that 
fourth  M777A2  section — completed  all  of  that  in  a  span  of  i 
just  nine  days,  and  that  is  very  difficult.  Now,  they  didn't  ij 
do  it  'cold  turkey.'  They  knew  they  were  going  to  be  doing  j 
it.  But  when  that  fourth  gun  finally  showed  up,  they  i 
picked  it  up,  moved  it  out  to  the  field,  calibrated  it,  con-  I 
ducted  section  certification,  conducted  section  qualifica-  j| 
tion  (qualification  being  live  fire),  then  platoon  certification  ; 
(which  is  dry  fire),  and  then  platoon  qualification. 

"That's  an  achievement  they  should  be  very  proud  of," 
he  said.  "I'm  proud  of  them  as  well.  Am  I  confident  that  j 
the  units  can  go  out  there  this  summer  and  perform  their 
mission?  Absolutely." 

"MG  Walker's  requirement  to  us  was  that  we  enter  the  test 
cycle  'platoon  qualified,"'  LTC  Moretti  said.  "But  my  guys 
and  my  battalion  will  enter  the  test  cycle  'battery  qualified. 
We  can  better  support  the  test  when  that  battery  commander 
and  his  platoons  are  qualified  as  a  battery  versus  as  individ¬ 
ual  platoons.  That  is  very  difficult,  but  that's  where  we  are 
very  fortunate  in  the  environment  that  we  have  here.  We  are 
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staffed  at  100  percent,  we  are  just  about  fully  equipped,  and 
what  shortages  we  do  have  are  inbound.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
giving  us  the  time,  land  and  ammunition.  And  we  have  that 
in  a  less  constrained  environment  than  if  I  was  getting  ready 
to  go  to  Afghanistan  and  might  be  focusing  on  skills  away 
from  the  fires  competencies.  Here,  we  only  have  to  focus  on 
the  core  competency  skills  for  fires.  That's  how  we  are  able  to 
get  to  where  we  are  today."  (In  May,  prior  to  the  NIE,  the  4- 
27  FA  successfully  completed  battery  qualification.) 

Elaborating  on  the  battalion's  involvement  in  the  NIE, 
he  said,  "The  soldiers  in  the  platoons  and  the  batteries  will 
not  be  doing  anything  different.  They  are  going  to  do  their 
wartime  mission.  But  we  are  going  to  have  some  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  that  is  geared  toward  the  network." 

That  communications  equipment  will  include  Joint  Tac¬ 
tical  Radio  System  (JTRS)  ground  mobile  radios  (GMR)  lo¬ 
cated  in  both  batteries,  at  the  4-27  battalion  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  center,  on  unit  radars,  with  one  of  the  COLT/ Knight 
teams  and  with  fire  support  elements. 

LTC  Moretti  discussed  some  traditional  challenges  in 
getting  the  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System 
(AFATDS)  fire  control  system  to  interact  with  other  com- 
mand-and-control  systems.  "Our  job  here  is  to  get  the 
AFATDS  to  operate  on  the  network,"  he  said.  "And  we're 
doing  that  through  the  GMRs.  AFATDS  normally  operates 
on  the  single  channel  ground  and  airborne  radio  system 


(SINCGARS),  but  the  GMR  will  have  a  different  wave¬ 
form.  So  we  are  going  to  operate  in  a  traditional  manner 
on  SINCGARS,  but  we  are  also  going  to  send  information 
on  a  different  waveform  through  the  GMR. 

"If  we  can  demonstrate  to  Fort  Sill  [Okla.]  that  all  of  these  j 
systems  work  on  the  network,  then  Fort  Sill  will  be  able  to  i 
tell  the  Army  that  the  network,  as  it  is  being  developed, 
supports  and  is  supportable  to  the  fires,"  he  added.  "Because, 
right  now,  we  can't  give  them  that  answer." 

Pointing  to  the  rapid  standup  and  materiel  fielding  and  | 
the  pending  activities  of  the  4-27  FA,  LTC  Moretti  said,  j 
"There  was  a  core  handful  of  people  who  took  the  battal¬ 
ion  from  nothing  to  where  we  are  today.  They  are  the 
lynchpins.  To  me,  that's  the  good  news. 

"The  last  challenge  for  me  is  that  this  battalion  has  a  rich  j 
heritage,  but  that  nobody  in  this  battalion  has  ever  served 
in  4-27  before,"  he  said.  "So  now  we  are  teaching  those 
young  soldiers  the  importance  of  this  unit's  history.  What  ; 
you  will  see  during  the  test  cycle  is  that  the  howitzers  will 
have  names  on  them.  Those  names  will  reflect  soldiers  j 
from  this  unit  who  have  fallen  during  previous  combat  de¬ 
ployments.  That's  the  mark  I  want  the  battalion  to  em¬ 
brace — proud  to  be  part  of  4-27  and  proud  to  be  part  of 
2nd  Brigade.  And  part  of  that  pride  will  come  from  know¬ 
ing  where  the  unit  came  from  and  how  it  has  changed  over 
the  years."  'fc  * 


Soldiers  prepare  to  clean  one  of  four  M777A2  lightweight  towed  howitzers  assigned  to  the  4-27  FA.  The 
M777A2  is  halt  the  weight  of  conventional  155  mm  systems  and  can  be  airlifted  into  remote  locations. 
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By  BG  Huba  Wass  de  Czege 

U.S.  Army  retired 


A  SPEECH  AT  WEST  POINT  IN  FEBRUARY, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  told  the 
cadets  that  "the  Army  also  must  confront  the  re¬ 
ality  that  the  most  plausible,  high-end  scenarios 
for  the  U.S.  military  are  primarily  naval  and  air 
engagements,  whether  in  Asia,  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  elsewhere."  He  also  said,  "By  no  means 
am  I  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  Army  will — or 
should— turn  into  a  Victorian  nation-building 
constabulary  designed  to  chase  guerrillas, 
build  schools  or  sip  tea.  But  as  the  prospects 
for  another  head-on  clash  of  large  mecha¬ 
nized  land  armies  seem  less  likely,  the 
Army  will  be  increasingly  challenged  to 
justify  the  number,  size,  and  cost  of  its 
heavy  formations  to  those  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentagon,  and  on  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  who  ultimately 
make  policy  and  set  budgets." 

If  all  the  important  and  plausible 
"high-end  mission-problems"  of  the 
future  remain  no  more  ambitious 
than  defending  our  country,  and  those 
of  our  allies,  against  high-end  threats 
and  deterring  adventurism  among  fu¬ 
ture  great  powers  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  sway  militarily,  then  all 
I  is  well  and  good.  My  article,  "The 
Limitations  of  Warfare  by  Air  and 
I  Sea  Forces  Only,"  in  the  May  issue 
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of  ARMY  Magazine  supports  the  idea  of  relying  on  air- 
power  and  sea  power  to  defend  and  deter  changes  in  the 
grand  strategic  status  quo.  What  if,  however,  some  impor¬ 
tant  and  plausible  high-end  mission-problems  of  the  future 
include  the  dire  need  to  force  a  change  in  an  intolerable 
grand  strategic  situation?  A  joint  force  without  a  signifi¬ 
cant  ground  component  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  that  as 
well.  Such  mission-problems  require  a  new  variation  on 
traditional  campaigns  of  offensive  air-sea-land  maneuver 
along  a  range  from  "small"  to  "as  much  as  it  takes." 

If  the  last  four  decades  have  taught  us  anything,  it 
should  have  been  this:  Most  operations  during  that  time 
responded  to  some  intolerable  condition  in  the  grand 
strategic  status  quo,  and  all  were  unexpected.  If  we  can 
predict  anything  about  the  future,  it  is  that  soldiers  ivill  be 
responding  to  unpredictable  and  intolerable  changes  in  the 
grand  strategic  status  quo.  We  know,  too,  that  wars  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  get  into  than  out  of  (see  my  article  in  the  November 
2010  issue  of  ARMY).  The  crucible  of  war  is  a  very  unfor¬ 
giving  place  to  test  or  forge  new  doctrines.  It  is  important 
to  share  a  tested  logic  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
ahead  of  time  for  campaigns  of  offensive  air-sea-land  ma¬ 
neuver  on  any  scale. 

A  Testable  Hypothesis 

Success  in  changing  an  intolerable  grand  strategic  status 
quo  is  a  matter  of  shaping  the  choices  of  a  foe  who  has  be¬ 
come  intractable  to  diplomacy  and  political  and  economic 
pressure  or  inducements.  Thus,  to  pursue  changes  in  a 


strongly  defended  status  quo,  prudence  will  dictate  a  two¬ 
armed  approach,  one  that  operates  on  the  enemy  decision 
maker's  frame  of  mind  and  reasoning,  and  another  that 
steadily  contains  and  constricts  enemy  leadership's  op¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  first  arm  is  to  con¬ 
vince  enemy  leaders  to  do  willingly  what  is  being  dictated. 
The  purpose  of  the  second  is  to  leave  them  no  other  option. 
Conversely,  either  of  these  arms  alone  will  be  less  likely  to 
succeed  and  will  inevitably  take  far  longer.  Success  de¬ 
pends  on  a  refined  understanding  of  the  operational  art, 
one  in  which  the  initial  strategies  and  tactics  for  both  arms 
of  the  campaign  are  viewed  with  appropriate  skepticism. 

BG  Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  USA  Ret.,  commanded  a  rifle  com¬ 
pany  in  combat  and  advised  a  Vietnamese  Ranger  battalion, 
commanded  at  all  levels  through  brigade,  founded  and  directed 
the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  retired  as  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Ma¬ 
neuver)  of  the  Big  Red  One  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 


The  success  of  both  arms  of  the  campaign  depends  on  be¬ 
ginning  with  "good  enough"  initial  hypotheses  about  how 
to  accomplish  their  separate  aims  and  sound  programs  of 
hypothesis  testing  and  refinement  while  campaigning. 

It  is  always  useful  to  take  strong  measures  to  shape  the 
mind-set  and  reasoning  of  one's  enemies,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  have  them  choose  a  specific  path  out  of  the  conflict.  This 
places  the  attacker  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to 
accept  an  unpredictable  range  of  defensive  or  evasive  op¬ 
tions  available  to  the  enemy.  It  is  sound  operational  art  to 
do  everything  possible  to  induce  the  enemy  leadership's 
earliest  capitulation  by  convincing  them  that  capitulation 
options  are  inevitably  narrowing  day  by  day.  The  best  way 
to  convince  them  is  to  actually  bring  this  reality  about. 

We  Have  Been  Here  Before 

What  appeared  implausible  during  the  Clinton  adminis-  , 
tration  became  suddenly  possible  and  necessary  in  the 
next.  The  George  W.  Bush  administration  ordered  military 
operations  to  force  "regime  change,"  first  in  Afghanistan 
and  then  in  Iraq,  with  the  full  approval  of  Congress.  There 
was  no  agreed-upon  military  concept  for  doing  what  was  , 
asked,  however,  mostly  because  no  one  studied  the  need 
seriously  enough  ahead  of  time.  Our  political  leaders,  and  j 
some  of  the  senior  military  ones  as  well,  considered  precise  , 
lethal  standoff  munitions  and  boots  on  the  ground  to  be 
fungible.  They  learned  this  from  service  Title  10  war  games 
of  scenarios  set  a  decade  or  more  into  the  future  but  still  ex¬ 
amining  the  classic  Cold  War  problem  of  rushing  to  the  ( 

defense  of  an  allied  nation-state  being  j 
invaded  by  an  aggressive  neighbor. 
(See  "On  Plotting  the  Course  Ahead" 
in  the  March  2011  issue  of  ARMY.)  . 
These  scenarios  were  set  in  some  new 
and  "plausible"  locations  around  the 
globe,  and  the  focus  of  the  war  games 
was  on  how  such  warfare  was  affected 
by  the  new  and  rapidly  evolving  tech¬ 
nologies  that  were  then  becoming  available.  Defense  is 
about  defending  a  status  quo;  offense  is  about  changing  it. 

It  is  possible  to  defend  a  status  quo  in  such  scenarios  by 
finding  and  destroying  the  man-made  mechanical  systems 
being  used  to  change  it.  Much  of  this  can  be  done  efficiently 
by  modern  air-  and  sea-based  standoff  weaponry,  although, 
as  thinking  humans  begin  to  adapt  in  reaction,  efficiency  of 
standoff  fighting  declines  rapidly.  Replacing  an  undesirable 
regime  is,  of  course,  much  more  complex.  Thus  the  Bush  . 
administration  misframed  the  problem  as  army  destruction 
and  regime  removal,  rather  than  regime  replacement. 

Most  defense  intellectuals  of  the  time,  inside  DoD  and 
out,  recommended  a  two-division  reduction  in  the  Army 
in  order  to  afford  needed  modernization.  They,  too, 
thought  that  "most  plausible,  high-end  scenarios"  would 
be  "primarily  naval  and  air  engagements."  In  January 
2003,  a  few  weeks  before  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
launched,  there  was  a  brief  contest  of  beliefs  and  assertions 
about  the  number  of  ground  troops  the  operation  would 


If  we  can  predict  anything  about  the  future,  it  is  that 
soldiers  will  be  responding  to  unpredictable  and 
intolerable  changes  in  the  grand  strategic  status  quo. 
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require.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  thought  that  more  than 
200,000  would  be  needed,  but  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  based  on  the  prevailing  consensus,  thought  that 
75,000  would  suffice.  There  were  no  seriously  tested  hy¬ 
potheses  on  the  table,  only  beliefs  and  assertions. 

In  light  of  this  history.  Secretary  Gates'  comments 
prompt  some  serious  questions.  Will  intolerable  changes  in 
that  status  quo  arise  unpredictably,  as  they  always  have, 
and  will  a  defense  establishment  based  mainly  on  airpower 
and  naval  power  suffice?  What  is  the  strategic  risk  of  giving 
up  the  military  power  to  change  an  intolerable  grand 
strategic  status  quo?  Can  such  a  deficiency  be  remedied  by 
relying  on  allies  and  coalitions?  The  truth  is  that  we  can  re¬ 
vive  past  contests  of  belief  and  assertion  about  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  we  still  have  no  solid  and  agreed-upon  scientific 
basis  upon  which  to  operate  and  make  decisions  within  the 
government.  Are  we  willing  to  take  that  strategic  risk? 

I  would  look  to  the  Army  to  offer  up  a  testable  hypothe¬ 
sis  in  this  case,  but  they  have  not.  The  Army  Operating  Con¬ 
cept,  recently  published,  is  dangerously  vague  on  the  theo¬ 
retical  issues  in  question  here.  It  safely  asserts  that  ground 
forces  bring  two  vital  capabilities  to  the  joint  table,  com¬ 
bined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security,  and  that 
these  two  combine  in  limitless  ways  within  full  spectrum 
operations  composed  of  infinite  combinations  of  offensive, 
defensive  and  stabilizing  operations.  These  are  very  safe 
and  obvious  propositions,  and  no  real  news.  They  do  not 
expand  accepted  knowledge  about  military  affairs,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  strategic  design  of  campaigns  aimed  at 
changing  an  intolerable  status  quo.  A  recent  draft  revision 
of  a  new  Field  Manual  3-0  Operations  is  equally  safe,  obvi¬ 
ous,  uncon troversial  and  unhelpful.  It  is  thus  important  to 
initiate  a  serious  professional  discussion  on  this  subject. 

The  Campaign  Arm  of  Indirect  Pressure 

The  first  arm  of  this  strategic  concept  is  a  logical  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  many  measures — short  of  force — initiated  dur- 
ng  any  prewar  crisis  to  convince  the  grand  strategic  lead¬ 
ership  of  some  adversary  to  make  the  appropriate  changes 
n  the  situation  the  United  States  deems  intolerable.  When 
hese  fail,  and  the  enemy  decides  to  pursue  grand  strategic 
•ims  by  force,  these  prewar  efforts  are  prudently  contin¬ 
ued  and  merged  with  military  efforts.  This  enemy-leader- 
hip-focused  arm  of  the  combined  civil-military  war  effort 
■mploys  all  means  of  pressure  at  the  disposal  of  the  coali- 
ion  to  cause  enemy  political  leaders  to  choose  the  coalition's 
lesired  course.  The  military  portion  of  this  arm  of  the  war 
ffort,  relying  on  air  and  naval  forces  equipped  with  the 
atest  long-range  weapons,  would  surely  be  directed  at  tar¬ 
ots  that  have  "value"  to  the  enemy  political  leadership, 
deluding  threats  to  their  lives.  A  considerable  portion  of 
ais  effort,  however,  is  focused  on  destroying  physical  sys- 
-ms  of  defense  and  facilitating  the  entry,  freedom  of  ae¬ 
on  and  success  of  the  other  arm  of  the  operation. 

The  application  of  indirect  psychological  pressure  has 
)ng  been  a  natural  and  convenient  complement  to  a  more 
irect  enforcement  of  will.  Throughout  history  there  have 


been  repeated  cases  of  war  strategies  aimed  at  changing  an 
intolerable  status  quo  that  were  weighted  in  favor  of  indi¬ 
rect  pressure  over  enforcing  combined  arms  ground  ma¬ 
neuver.  These  have  led  to  long  wars  resulting  in  costly  vic¬ 
tories,  at  best,  and  failure,  at  worst.  The  two  arms  need  to 
be  properly  balanced. 

Harlan  Ullman  and  James  Wade,  the  authors  of  Shock 
and  Awe:  Achieving  Rapid  Dominance,  a  book  that  inter¬ 
preted  the  results  of  the  First  Gulf  War  (Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm),  greatly  influenced  defense  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  the  late  1990s  to  believe  in  the  fungibility  of 
ground  maneuver  and  modern  standoff  firepower  and  to 
believe  in  the  power  of  war  strategies  weighted  toward 
compelling  "shock  and  awe."  Ullman  and  Wade  write: 

Theoretically,  the  magnitude  ...  Shock  and  Awe  Rapid  Domi¬ 
nance  seeks  to  impose  (in  extreme  cases)  is  the  non-nuclear 
equivalent  of  the  impact  that  the  atomic  weapons  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  had  on  the  Japanese.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  were  prepared  for  suicidal  resistance  until  both  nuclear 
bombs  were  used.  The  impact  of  those  weapons  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  transform  both  the  mindset  of  the  average  Japanese 
citizen  and  the  outlook  of  the  leadership  through  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  Shock  and  Awe.  The  Japanese  simply  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  destructive  power  carried  by  a  single  airplane. 
This  incomprehension  produced  a  state  of  awe. 

This  may  have  been  true  enough,  but  this  was  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  Japanese  government's  decision.  During 
the  months  prior  to  the  bombing.  Allied  forces  had  maneu¬ 
vered  across  the  breadth  of  the  overseas  Japanese  empire, 
and  had  steadily  and  inexorably  reduced  suicidal  resis¬ 
tance  wherever  they  encountered  it.  The  recent  fighting  on 
the  nearby  island  of  Okinawa  had  been  very  fierce,  but  the 
Allies  had  prevailed.  The  home  islands  were  next.  To  say 
that  shock  and  awe,  even  if  produced  by  nuclear  weapons 
or  their  nonnuclear  equivalent,  was  the  sole  factor  is  un¬ 
warranted.  More  likely  the  bombs  only  sped  the  decision 
to  acknowledge  the  inevitable  fact  that  the  options  of  the 
Japanese  government  were  rapidly  dwindling. 

Cold  War  thinkers  adapted  Italian  Gen.  Giulio  Douhet's 
basic  idea  of  taking  the  fight  to  the  enemy's  homeland  to 
nuclear  weapons,  strategic  bombers  and  intercontinental 
missiles.  Holding  both  sides  hostage,  this  standoff  com¬ 
pelled  a  long  peace.  Indirect  pressure  thus  can  be  useful 
when  unaided  by  the  threat  of  offensive  operational  ma¬ 
neuver — not  only  because  nuclear  weapons  represented 
unimaginable  shock  and  awe,  but  because  the  strategic 
aim  on  both  sides  was  to  deter — a  negative  aim.  Neither 
side  was  compelled  to  give  up  its  fundamental  way  of  life. 
U.S.S.R.  head  of  state  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his  fellow 
leaders  finally  did  that  in  the  late  1980s  for  other  reasons. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  pure  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  vast  potential  for  indescribable  destruc¬ 
tion  was  undermined  by  a  credibility  problem.  Would 
American  political  leaders  be  able  to  rationalize  using 
them  when  they  would  risk  millions  of  lives  in  retaliatory 
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losses  to  European  allies  and  no  loss  of  American  lives? 
The  strategy  of  "massive  retaliation"  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Cold  War  relied  on  a  "trip  wire"  of  American  ground 
troops  to  add  credibility  to  the  strategy.  The  trip  wire  was 
strengthened  over  the  years  to  better  complement  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  nuclear  arm  of  the  strategy. 

In  a  "globalized"  and  ever  shrinking  world,  it  is  just  not 
realistic  to  build  a  defense  establishment  on  the  basis  of 
war  strategies  that  rely  mostly  on  the  indirect  pressure  of 
shock  and  awe  and  far  less  on  the  complementary  enforc¬ 
ing  maneuver  of  ground  combined-arms  maneuver  forces. 
Prior  to  the  First  Gulf  War,  thinkers  such  as  Col.  John  War¬ 
den  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  brought  Douhet's  ideas  up  to 
date.  Warden's  important  innovation  was  to  introduce  a 
new  way  to  think  about  how  to  achieve  desired  results,  or 
effects,  using  rapidly  evolving  "aerospace"  technologies. 
He  argued  against  the  current  serial  approach  to  bombing 
campaigns  and  advocated  attacking  many  targets  in  paral¬ 
lel  using  the  new  capabilities  of  the  Air  Force. 

Older  technology  required  many  aircraft  carrying  many 
bombs  to  concentrate  on  a  few  strategically  valuable  tar¬ 
gets  at  one  time.  Bombing  campaigns  proceeded  in  series 
from  target  to  target.  This  lengthy  and  predictable  process 
exposed  many  aircrews  to  achieve  a  particular  outcome. 
New  technology  permits  many  such  targets  to  be  attacked 
in  parallel  by  fewer  aircraft,  and  each  aircraft  can  attack 
more  than  one  target  because  the  bombs  they  carry  are  far 
more  precise  and  more  potent.  Warden  reasoned  that  en¬ 
hanced  technical  intelligence  permits  a  greater  knowledge 
of  how  man-made  enemy  defensive  systems  combine,  and 
where  to  strike  for  maximum  effect. 

In  theory,  attacking  large  numbers  of  targets  in  parallel 
within  a  very  compressed  time  frame  should  yield  greatly 
magnified  shock  effect  at  greatly  reduced  aircrew  expo¬ 
sure.  The  demonstration  of  Warden's  methods  and  new 
airpower  capabilities  have  been  truly  awesome  in  recent 
conflicts  such  as  the  Kosovo  air  war  and  the  opening  cam¬ 
paigns  to  depose  the  Baathist  regime  of  Sadam  Hussein  in 
Iraq  and  the  Taliban  regime  of  Mullah  Omar  in  Afghanistan. 

Warden  also  argued  that  the  modern  industrial  state  is 
very  vulnerable  to  precision  weapons  delivered  by  Ameri¬ 
can  airmen  in  stealth  aircraft,  especially  if  they  attacked 
large  numbers  of  targets  in  parallel  within  a  very  com¬ 
pressed  time  frame — according  to  his  concentric  rings  the¬ 
ory.  He  saw  the  modern  state  in  terms  of  five  concentric 
rings  of  targets  with  the  power  grid  in  the  center  and  mili¬ 
tary  communications  next,  followed  by  fuel  supplies,  nor¬ 
mal  communications  and  the  transportation  system.  De¬ 
stroying  these  would  paralyze  an  enemy  without 
destroying  his  people.  Field  forces  would  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  because  the  enemy  leadership  would  capitulate  be¬ 
fore  the  campaign  of  precision  bombardment  completed 
the  final  ring  of  targets.  This  strategy  of  striking  vital  infra¬ 
structure  rapidly  and  surgically,  Warden  believed,  would 
guarantee  rapid  success  with  limited  risk  and  without  the 
great  loss  of  life  of  earlier  bombing  methods. 

It  is  important  not  to  carry  Warden's  logic  too  far.  First, 


what  Warden  says  may  be  true  of  modern  states,  especially 
the  more  advanced  democracies,  but  these  are  more  likely 
to  be  our  allies  than  our  enemies.  Second,  states  governed 
by  tyrants  are  as  likely  to  let  such  infrastructures  crumble 
while  they  build  palaces,  and  thus  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  pressured  by  damage  to  the  features  of  some  of  the 
rings.  In  addition,  we  will  be  less  likely  to  understand  how 
they  reason  and  what  they  value  most.  In  Libya  as  of  early 
June,  Muammar  Gaddafi  seemed  willing  to  suffer  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Warden's  rings  and  to  assist  in  destroying 
valuable  infrastructure  as  long  as  he  stays  in  power.  All  de¬ 
cision  makers  are  dealing  with  other  pressures,  some  un¬ 
known  to  us,  from  various  directions.  These  pressures  are 
also  constantly  changing  in  direction  and  amplitude.  The 
pressures  we  want  them  to  heed  must  capture  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  they  must  send  a  very  clear  and  coherent  mes¬ 
sage.  Once  hostile  use  of  force  begins,  measures  short  of 
force  must  continue  and  integrate  with  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Military  efforts  during  this  time  must  be  in  tune  with 
the  overall  message  in  these  other  dimensions. 

The  military  portion  of  the  indirect  pressure  arm  of  the 
campaign  must  be  directed  at  targets  that  have  value  to  the 
political  leadership  and  those  members  of  society  who 
have  the  power  to  replace  it.  The  pressure  on  this  group 
must  increase  rapidly  and  unrelentingly.  At  the  same  time, 
these  actions  must  spare  that  portion  of  society  we  see  as 
allies  and  to  whom  subtle  messages  are  being  sent  to  sup¬ 
port  our  efforts.  This  is  a  difficult  dance,  for  reasons  al¬ 
ready  discussed.  It  is  less  important  how  imperfect  our 
strategy  is  for  acting  to  influence  the  enemy  decision 
maker's  frame  of  mind  and  reasoning,  and  the  hypothesis 
(understanding)  upon  which  this  strategy  is  based,  than  it 
is  to  constantly  challenge  this  rationale  and  improve  it.  A 
logic  similar  to  Warden's  rings  may  be  considered  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  to  be  tested  within  a  design  inquiry  aimed  at  ar¬ 
riving  at  an  initial  strategy  for  this  arm  of  the  campaign. 

The  Campaign  Arm  of  Enforcing  Maneuver 

In  a  reciprocal  manner,  while  some  very  strong  pressure 
may  be  shaping  the  frame  of  mind  and  reasoning  of  our 
enemies,  they  may  choose  from  an  unpredictable  range  of 
defensive  or  evasive  options.  Thus  the  second  arm  of  the 
campaign  must  also  be  composed  of  strong  measures  to  di¬ 
rectly  constrict  and  contain  the  choices  of  the  enemy  lead¬ 
ership  and  eventually  defeat  the  regime's  power  to  resist 
any  changes  in  the  status  quo  that  we  intend  to  make.  This 
arm  cannot  be  an  "economy  of  force"  effort.  It  must  be  ro¬ 
bust,  discriminating  and  flexible — adapting  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  changes  in  the  situation. 

There  will  be  no  scientific  way  of  knowing  beforehand, 
in  any  particular  case,  what  will  be  required  to  bring  this 
condition  about,  but  it  is  important  not  to  be  overly  opti¬ 
mistic.  When  entering  an  unpredictable  venture,  it  will  be 
far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  wide-area  security  capability  rather  than 
not  enough  because  any  adjustments  in  the  strength  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  victory  will  impose  delays  that  accrue 
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benefits  to  the  enemy,  and  heavy  costs  in  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  to  the  American  people  and  their  allies.  This  enforcing 
arm  of  offensive  campaigning  relies  heavily  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  modern,  mobile,  potent  and  discriminating  ground 
forces,  not  for  "military-force-on-military-force"  battles 
and  engagements,  except  as  those  might  act  to  steadily 
constrain  the  options  of  those  defending  an  old  status  quo 
and  as  combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  security 
relentlessly  enforce  a  new  one. 

The  presence  of  troops  on  the  ground  may  last  as  short 
or  as  long  as  it  takes.  Some  cases  may  even  require  short- 
duration  raids  of  whatever  scale  necessary,  designed  for 
specific  and  limited  strategic  purposes,  but  this  arm  of  of¬ 
fensive  campaigning  will  also  surely  not  be  "head-on 
clashes  of  large  mechanized  land  armies."  Large  mecha¬ 
nized  land  armies  are  easy  targets  for  air,  naval  and 


Every  campaign  has  its  own  natural  logic 
and  sequence.  Wholesale  destruction  is 
not  necessary  and  may  he  strategically 
counterproductive. 


ground  force  aviation,  and  for  long-range  missile  artillery, 
especially  when  they  move  in  massed  formations  in  the 
)pen.  Ground  forces  will  still  require  mobile  protected  fire¬ 
power  and  armor-protected  infantry,  however,  as  corn- 
pined  arms  maneuver  will  be  forced  into  ground  armored 
orces  previously  avoided. 

This  arm  of  offensive  campaigning  is  not  "land  forces 
pperations,  as  it  is  often  described.  Since  our  own  War  of 
ndependence,  campaigns  of  offensive  maneuver  have 
>een  a  multiservice  activity.  They  are  necessarily  a  multidi- 
nensional  undertaking  in  a  unified  domain.  The  forced 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Boston  by  sea  turned  into  a 
maneuver  to  seize  New  York.  Sea-land  maneuver  became 
ommonplace  in  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific,  and  at  Inchon, 

:  broke  the  Pusan  perimeter  deadlock  in  the  Korean  War. 
ince  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  campaigns  of  offen- 
ive  maneuver  could  not  be  successful  without  airpower. 
he  great  advantage  of  airplanes  over  balloons  was  their 
bility  to  cover  and  protect  large-scale  surface  maneuver. 
o°n  command  of  the  air  was  imperative  to  operational 
laneuver,  and  support  by  air  and  from  the  air  became 
landatory  to  success. 

Air-sea-land  operational  maneuver  was  commonplace 
uring  World  War  II  and  also  in  crises  since  the  Cold  War. 
i  the  future,  operational  maneuver  will  involve  comple- 
tentary  contests  in  some  new  dimensions  such  as  in 
pace,  in  the  media  and  in  cyberspace.  In  fact,  the  upcom- 
ig  contest  in  space  will  mimic  some  aspects  of  the  early 
ipporting  contests  in  the  air.  Whereas  the  air  became  the 
gh  ground  for  campaigning  commanders  a  century  ago, 
pace  is  rapidly  becoming  the  high  ground  for  campaigns 


of  offensive  maneuver  from  a  continent  away.  Failing  to 
contest  any  vital  dimension  grants  advantages  to  the  enemy. 

Operational  maneuver  has  historically  begun  from  a 
base  of  strategic  infrastructures.  During  the  Cold  War,  that 
base  was  established  in  Europe  by  forward  presence 
forces.  It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  no  longer  can  afford 
to  rely  on  forces  designed  to  operate  from  an  established 
theater  infrastructure  or  that  require  the  prior  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  an  infrastructure  as  a  precondition  for 
launching  operations.  Instead,  we  must  expect  that  future 
offensive  campaigns  will  have  to  be  mounted— and  to  a 
large  extent  sustained— directly  from  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  those  of  allies  choosing  to  support  us,  creat- 
ing  minimal  essential  theater-support  facilities  concurrent 
with  and  as  an  integral  part  of  combat  operations.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1990,  and  the  winter  and  spring  of 
2003,  that  base  was  established  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Our  most  challenging  adversaries  will  never  again  permit 
such  a  buildup. 

Campaigns  of  multidimensional  offensive  air-sea-land 
enforcing  maneuver  must  launch  from  transcontinental 
distances  to  project  forces  that  achieve  positional,  temporal 
or  situational  advantages  over  an  adversary  by  locating 
forces  so  that  air,  ground  or  sea  operations  may  be 
launched  most  advantageously  to  preempt  enemy  plans 
and  intentions.  In  addition,  they  must  achieve  a  momen¬ 
tum  that  not  only  permits  rapid  seizure  of  the  initiative, 
but  also  does  not  relinquish  it  until  the  enemy  has  no  eva¬ 
sive  or  defensive  options  other  than  to  accept  the  terms 
that  are  offered. 

Every  campaign  has  its  own  natural  logic  and  sequence. 
Wholesale  destruction  is  not  necessary  and  may  be  strate¬ 
gically  counterproductive.  Suppression  of  a  capability  is 
often  sufficient,  especially  the  enemy's  ability  to  coordi¬ 
nate  actions  across  service  or  functional  dimensions. 

The  traditional  logic  of  offensive  air-sea-land  maneuver 
prescribes  the  pursuit  of  a  number  of  sequential,  but  over¬ 
lapping,  objectives:  negating  the  enemy's  external  strategic 
defenses;  securing  theater-level  control  of  conventional  air, 
land  and  naval  forces;  selectively  gaining  local  control  of 
conventional  and  unconventional  forces;  and  following 
through  to  achieve  the  new  desired  concrete  conditions. 
The  greater  the  extent  to  which  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  can  be  compressed,  the  better. 

These  concentric  defenses  do  not  all  need  to  be  negated 
before  other  operations  can  begin.  In  fact,  the  more  rapid 
success  of  the  campaign  depends  on  the  logical  and  selec¬ 
tive  attack  of  defenses  that  most  threaten  whatever  the 
next  upcoming  friendly  complementary  actions  in  the  the¬ 
ater  may  be.  Future  advanced  adversaries  will  have  many 
ways  to  discourage  our  military  intervention.  They  could 
use  their  own  unconventional  forces  or  those  of  allies  to  ei¬ 
ther  terrorize  citizens  in  the  homelands  of  any  potential  in¬ 
tervening  powers,  or  to  attack  the  infrastructure  (including 
electromagnetic  computer-modulated  networks)  these 
powers  need  to  launch  operations  against  them.  When 
they  are  attacked,  they  may  be  capable  of  targeting  politi- 
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cal  and  military  objectives  with  a  number  of  long-range 
nuclear  missiles.  Beyond  this,  they  could  threaten  known 
ports  and  airfields  in  the  region,  restrict  passage  of  littoral 
waters,  limit  the  use  of  airspace  adjacent  to  and  above  their 
territory,  and  attack  and  disrupt  our  operations  in  the  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  dimension  of  modem  warfare.  They  may  con¬ 
sider  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  less  escalatory  than  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  but  they  could  be  expected  to  use  the  latter 
when  regime  survival  is  at  stake. 

It  is  important  to  follow  up  as  soon  as  possible  with  op¬ 
erations  aimed  at  securing  theater-level  control  of  conven¬ 
tional  air,  land  and  naval  forces — in  other  words,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  theater-level  freedom  of  action  for  the  enemy,  arrest 
any  further  enemy  large-scale  offensive  maneuvers  and 
complicate  any  counters  to  our  own  offensive  maneuver¬ 
ing.  (Operations  in  the  electromagnetic  dimension  must  be 
coordinated  with  those  in  other  dimensions  for  maximum 
effect.)  The  strategic  aims  and  the  friendly  concept  of  ma¬ 
neuver  determine  which  enemy  forces  must  be  fixed  or  de¬ 
nied  freedom  of  action  and  when  that  must  be  achieved. 

Selectively  negating  enemy  defenses  and  securing  the¬ 
ater-level  control  (fixing  some  forces  in  place  and  denying 
freedom  to  intervene  to  others)  must  be  followed  as  soon 


The  crucial  measure  of  successful  offensive  air-sea-land 
maneuver  is  not  the  speed  with  which  the  first  combat 
element  engages,  but  rather  the  rate  at  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  able  to  deprive  an  enemy  of 
freedom  of  action  and  ultimately  impose  desired  changes 
on  the  situation  inevitably  and  irreversibly. 


In  some  campaigns,  the  standard  for  gaining  local  con¬ 
trol  of  conventional  and  unconventional  forces  is  higher 
than  in  others.  For  instance,  while  regime  change  may  not 
require  subduing  or  "turning"  all  hostile  forces,  large  en¬ 
emy  conventional  and  unconventional  force  remnants 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  achieving  the  strategic  objective. 
Eventually  the  campaign  must  follow  through  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  a  "new"  regime  can  consolidate  power  with 
minimal  support.  This  will  mean  gaining  local  control  of 
enemy-force  remnants  sufficient  to  allow  civil  authorities 
to  resume  normal  functions  and  constraining  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  "enemies"  of  the  civil  authorities  whom  we 
wish  to  put  in  power.  From  the  campaigns  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  we  have  learned  that  waiting  to  begin  "stability 
and  support  operations"  until  the  old  regime  has  been  de¬ 
feated  means  losing  both  military  and  political  momentum 
in  the  areas  that  have  been  freed  during  the  progress  of  the 
campaign.  The  planners  must  anticipate  this  requirement 
and  introduce  forces  capable  of  these  missions  as  offensive 
maneuver  creates  the  conditions  to  begin  the  consolidation 
process. 

Military  actions  in  pursuit  of  any  one  of  these  general 
objectives  must  be  constrained  to  means  and  methods  that 

-  will  not  harm  attaining  the  desired 

strategic  aim.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  segment 
of  civil  society  with  which  we  hope  to 
ally  ourselves  at  the  end,  it  would  be¬ 
hoove  us  not  to  alienate  it  in  the 
process  of  defeating  the  regime  we 
oppose.  This  will  be  difficult  because 
war  will  remain  a  messy  business, 
and  some  collateral  damage  will  be 
unavoidable.  It  has  never  been  good 
practice,  however,  to  separate  military 
actions  from  their  potential  political 
consequences  in  the  longer  run. 
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as  possible  with  gaining  local  control  of  specific  conven¬ 
tional  and  unconventional  forces  when  and  where  these 
stand  in  the  way  of  achieving  the  strategic  objective.  The 
earliest  actions  along  this  line  may  simply  be  to  seize  and 
secure  undefended  or  lightly  defended  places  of  opera¬ 
tional  value  to  the  campaign;  later  it  may  require  actually 
defeating  specific  groupings  of  enemy  forces  and  gaining 
local  control  of  places  that  are  heavily  contested.  For  in¬ 
stance,  regime  change  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  regime 
sees  no  alternative  to  staying  in  power,  but  it  is  unknow¬ 
able  whether  this  will  occur  before  a  major  urban  battle  is 
fought  or  a  fortified  complex  is  taken.  The  size  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  force  that  will  be  required  to  succeed  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  time  the  task  will  take.  Thus 
campaign  planners  must  anticipate  this  point  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  from  the  beginning  and  ensure  that  when  these 
needs  arise,  the  resources  can  be  rapidly  brought  to  bear. 
The  enemy  is  more  likely  to  capitulate  before  a  concluding 
tactical  struggle  if  he  understands  both  the  inevitability  of 
the  outcome  and  the  small  odds  of  delaying  it. 


The  crucial  measure  of  successful  offensive  air-sea-land 
maneuver  is  not  the  speed  with  which  the  first  combat  ele¬ 
ment  engages,  but  rather  the  rate  at  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  able  to  deprive  an  enemy  of  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  ultimately  impose  desired  changes  on 
the  situation  inevitably  and  irreversibly.  Historically,  such 
success  has  depended  on  surprise,  superior  relative  mo¬ 
bility,  the  ability  to  concentrate  overwhelming  lethal  and 
suppressive  effects  at  decisive  points,  and  the  ability  to 
sustain  the  momentum  and  tempo  of  operations  until 
strategic  objectives  have  been  achieved.  Speed  of  opera¬ 
tions  can  often  compensate  for  lack  of  surprise.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  tend  to  degrade  as  time  passes  and  maneuvering 
distance  extends,  and  thus  offensives  often  culminate  be¬ 
fore  they  are  successful.  The  challenge  for  U.S.  forces  will 
be  to  maintain  these  advantages  as  campaigns  of  offensive 
maneuver  extend  to  transcontinental  distances.  This  will 
require  the  formulation  of  appropriate  concepts  and  the 
development  of  sufficient  capabilities  in  key  areas  that  are 
now  lacking. 
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Learn  and  Adapt  While  Campaigning 

The  third  element  of  the  proposed  hypothesis  trans¬ 
forms  the  first  two  elements  from  being  nothing  more  than 
generic  planning  guidance  into  a  new  approach  to  cam¬ 
paigning  that  produces  a  flexible  and  adaptive  campaign 
custom  tailored  to  the  unique  mission-situation,  which  will 
always  be  more  ambiguous  than  expected  and  more  com¬ 
plex  than  anticipated. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  and  more  complex  than  an  of¬ 
fensive  air-sea-land  campaign  of  maneuver  aimed  at  "fix¬ 
ing"  an  intolerable  grand  strategic  situation  by  force  of 
arms.  This  is  the  world-class  conceptual  and  physical  chal¬ 
lenge  of  our  time,  and  nothing  demands  more  of  the  "op¬ 
erational  artist" — the  general  who  is  assigned  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  his  or  her  staff.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a 
doctrinal  template  for  such  operations.  Each  case  requires 
a  unique  design. 


In  the  future ,  operational  maneuver  will 
involve  complementary  contests  in  some 
new  dimensions  such  as  in  space ,  in  the 
media  and  in  cyberspace. 


Looking  at  the  intent  of  the  campaigns  that  began  in 
2001  in  Afghanistan  and  in  2003  in  Iraq,  the  resources  for 
the  enforcing  arms  of  the  campaigns  were  strong  enough 
to  depose  the  Taliban  and  Baathist  regimes,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  power  vacuum  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
ages.  Both  of  these  campaigns  have  drawn  out  primarily 
because  a  vacuum  of  enforcing  power  allowed  other  forces 
o  exploit  this  condition.  This  permitted  the  resurgence  of 
he  Taliban  in  Afghanistan  and  the  rise  of  undesirable  com¬ 
petitors  in  Iraq.  The  resources  capable  of  combined  arms 
naneuver  and  wide-area  security  sufficient  to  do  this  ef- 
ectively  and  more  expeditiously  were  never  available  at 
he  beginning. 

Regardless  of  the  constraint  on  forces  available  for  the 
ampaigns  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we  did  not  begin  with 
good  enough"  initial  hypotheses  about  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  aims,  and  we  lacked  sound  programs  of  hypothe- 
is  testing  and  refinement  while  campaigning.  In  both 
ases  the  aims,  conceptual  schemes,  and  concrete  objec¬ 
ts  evolved  and  have  continued  to  evolve  since  the  be- 
inning.  This  evolution  is  natural.  Our  understanding  of, 
r  hypotheses  about,  the  Afghan  and  Iraqi  situations 
volved,  and  the  situations  themselves  also  evolved  unpre- 
ictably.  Some  of  this  evolution  was  caused  by  the  coali- 
on,  and  some  was  caused  by  forces  we  could  not  control 
r  predict. 

A  healthy  skepticism  about  the  theories  that  underlie 
ur  initial  plans  to  influence  the  reasoning  of  enemy  deci- 
on  makers  and  to  constrain  or  constrict  their  options  is  al- 
ays  warranted.  When  intolerable  situations  arise  it  is  eas¬ 


ier  to  understand  that  something  must  be  done  before 
things  get  worse  than  it  is  to  understand  exactly  what  cam¬ 
paign  strategies  to  pursue  and  what  tactics  would  actually 
improve  the  situation.  Our  initial  campaign  strategies  will 
inevitably  expire,  and  our  tactics  will  become  counterpro¬ 
ductive  or  irrelevant.  It  is  mandatory,  therefore,  to  learn 
aggressively  and  effectively  and  to  continually  evolve 
campaign  stiategies  and  tactics  for  shaping  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  initial  enemy  leadership,  and  others  that  arise, 
and  for  constricting  the  available  options  of  initial  adver¬ 
saries  and  their  successors. 

Looking  Closely  with  'New  Eyes' 

Situations  are  in  the  world;  problems  are  in  our  minds. 
Design  is  creating  a  structured,  logical  mental  concep¬ 
tion— a  hypothesis— that  becomes  the  "problem"  the  com¬ 
mander  chooses  to  solve  through  his  tactical  actions.  At  the 
outset,  and  periodically  thereafter,  a  "design  inquiry" 
needs  to  be  undertaken  to  revise  the  strategy  and  adapt  the 
pattern  of  actions  of  the  campaign. 

A  design  inquiry  involves  looking  at  a  situation  closely, 
and  with  "new  eyes,"  to  develop  a  better  understanding  in 
order  to  formulate  (or  reformulate)  a  strategy  and  the  op¬ 
erating  logic  of  the  campaign.  The  commander  must  re¬ 
main  personally  adaptable  and  understand  what  elements 
of  the  situation  seem  to  be  integral,  how  they  might  relate, 
how  the  current  situation  came  to  be,  how  the  situation 
might  change,  and  how  elements  of  the  situation  and  the 
currents  of  change  might  be  manipulated  to  gain  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  operating  logic  translates  conceptual  steps  into  con¬ 
crete  ones  and  specifies  how  the  conceptual  ways  of  the 
strategy  translate  into  concrete  ways  and  means.  In  other 
words,  if  we  create  these  new  realities  in  this  way,  then  we 
will  not  only  progress  toward  our  goal  but  be  in  a  better 
position  to  advance  further.  The  joint  community  is  still 
struggling  with  design  and  design  inquiries,  and  how  to 
integrate  such  ways  of  thinking  into  sound  collective  pro¬ 
grams  of  hypothesis  testing  and  refinement  while  cam- 
paigning. 

This  is  a  complex  hypothesis,  but  it  is  a  testable  one.  We 
should  not  be  forever  doomed  to  a  competition  of  asser¬ 
tions  and  beliefs,  in  which  compromise  and  political  clout 
decide  foundational  military  concepts. 

Hypotheses  become  viable  theories  only  when  they 
have  resisted  rigorous  attempts  at  falsification.  When  ei¬ 
ther  a  hypothesis,  or  a  long-reigning  theory,  is  falsified,  the 
scientific  community  constructs  a  new  hypothesis  to  re¬ 
solve  the  difference  between  old  and  new  knowledge,  and 
the  cycle  of  testing  begins  anew. 

Not  only  is  this  unfinished  business,  this  is  the  keystone 
issue  in  the  arc  of  modern  military  art.  If  we  reach  firmer 
ground  on  this  issue,  we  are  likely  to  reach  firmer  ground 
on  others  as  well.  We  would  learn  much  before  the  failed 
alternative  ideas  are  again  found  wanting  in  the  crucible  of 
war.  The  Army  is  most  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  this  ef¬ 
fort,  and  it  also  has  the  most  at  stake.  ^ 
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A  statue  of  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson 
dominates  the  grounds  of  Manassas  Na¬ 
tional  Battlefield  Park,  Va.  Jackson,  leading 
a  brigade  of  Virginians,  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  stop  the  momentum  of  attacking 
Union  forces  on  July  21,  1861.  He  earned 
his  nickname  Stonewall  that  day.  Inset  top 
left,  a  small  stone  marker  commemorates 
the  Confederate  7th  South  Carolina  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment’s  part  in  taking  the  artillery 
position  held  by  Union  CPT  James  Rick¬ 
etts’ battery.  Inset  top  right,  artillery  pieces 
also  mark  the  Ricketts’  Battery  site.  Inset 
right,  a  bronze  relief  in  the  park’s  visitor 
center  depicts  soldiers  in  the  battle. 
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Historically  Speaking 


Bull  linn  (First  Manassas) 

At  150 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 


July  21  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  also  known  as  First  Manassas.  This  first  great  battle 
of  the  American  Civil  War  was  a  seminal  event  in  its  own 
time  and  today  is  a  metaphor  for  the  price  of  unpreparedness, 
decision  by  delusion,  and  the  imperative  of  harnessing  techno¬ 
logical  advances.  After  the  prolonged  approach  to  war 
and  its  spectacular  arrival  with  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  President  Lincoln  immediately  called 
for  75,000  short-term  volunteers  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  tiny  15,000  man  Regular  Army  and 
called  for  adding  7,000  to  the  Regulars 
and  42,000  three-year  volunteers 
shortly  thereafter.  In  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  moment,  the  volunteers 
were  oversubscribed,  but  since 
the  short-termers  were  good  for 
only  three  months  a  rapid  deci¬ 
sion  seemed  imperative.  Inertia 
favored  the  South. 
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At  right,  soldiers  stand  amid  the  ruins  of 
Henry  House  on  the  Manassas  battlefield. 
The  house,  belonging  to  Judith  Henry, 
played  a  key  role  in  both  the  First  and 
Second  Battles  of  Manassas.  Below,  a  re¬ 
constructed  Henry  House  is  a  battlefield 
site  today.  Bottom  right,  the  dedication 
stone  in  the  memorial. 


The  two  national  capitals  were  a  mere  100  miles 
apart,  astonishing  proximity  for  two  continental- 
size  nations.  Despite  professional  military  advice 
favoring  a  more  methodical  approach,  such  as  actu¬ 
ally  training  the  Army  and  attempting  something  along 
the  lines  of  the  later  Anaconda  Plan,  an  enthusiasm  for  im¬ 
mediately  marching  on  Richmond,  Va.,  from  Washington 
soon  swept  other  options  away.  Amateur  officers  hastily 
attempted  to  train  their  men  with  whatever  drill  books 
they  could  find,  but  most  of  the  units  that  marched  off 
through  Fairfax  and  Centreville  were  little  better  than 
armed  rabble.  Soldiers  strayed  off  the  road  to  find  water, 
pick  blackberries  or  rest  according  to  their  own  timetables. 
Their  lackadaisical  advance  allowed  the  outnumbered 
Confederates,  stretched  out  from  Aquia  Landing  on  the 
Potomac  River  to  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to 
mass  in  front  of  them.  Most  notably.  Confederate  COL 
J.E.B.  Stuart  fixed  BG  Robert  Patterson's  16,000  Federal 
troops  near  Harpers  Ferry  while  BG  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
slipped  away  with  five  brigades  to  join  BG  PG.T.  Beaure¬ 
gard  near  Manassas  Junction.  On  July  18,  the  30,000  Fed- 

BG  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  urns  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
2998  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 


eral  troops  under  GEN  Irwin  McDowell  that  were  accumu¬ 
lated  near  Centreville  faced  20,000  Confederates  under 
Beauregard  defending  along  Bull  Run.  Johnston's  arrival 
would  approximately  even  these  odds. 

McDowell's  tactical  plan  looked  good  on  paper,  featuring  . 
demonstrations  against  Confederates  massed  behind  the  i 
Stone  Bridge  and  Blackburn's  Ford,  while  his  main  effort 
hooked  to  the  north  to  attack  across  virtually  undefended 
Sudley  Ford.  Expedient  execution  would  roll  up  the  Con¬ 
federate  line.  Unfortunately  for  McDowell,  his  ill-trained  i 
troops  snarled  themselves  into  misdirection  and  traffic  jams 
in  the  predawn  darkness.  The  turning  movement  was 
much  delayed  and  detecteci  in  daylight  by  Confederate  ob¬ 
servers.  The  "attacks"  on  the  Stone  Bridge  and  Blackburn's 
Ford  dragged  on  for  so  long  that  Confederate  commanders 
correctly  ascertained  them  for  what  they  were,  feints.  With 
creditable  initiative,  Confederate  COL  Nathan  G.  Evans 
shifted  troops  facing  the  desultory  attack  across  the  Stone 
Bridge  quickly  enough  to  contest  Matthews  Hill  with  the 
flanking  Federal  forces.  Union  forces  arrayed  against 
Matthews  Hill  built  up  too  quickly  for  the  Confederates  to 
resist  for  long,  but  they  bought  time  to  establish  an  even 
stronger  position  on  Henry  House  Hill.  Here  the  battle 
ebbed  and  flowed  with  repeated  attacks  and  counterat¬ 
tacks,  and  here  BG  Thomas  J.  Jackson  earned  the  nickname  i 
Stonewall  for  the  stoutness  of  his  brigade's  defense. 

Jackson's  brigade  was  the  first  of  Johnston's  to  arrive  j 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  timing  was  propitious,  as  j 
Union  commanders  threw  increasingly  disorganized  and 
piecemeal  attacks  against  Henry  House  Hill.  Artillery  rolled  J 
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The  Manassas  battlefield’s  Stone  Bridge: 
Above,  reconstructed  for  visitors,  and,  left, 
its  ruins  after  the  battle.  Confederate  ar¬ 
tillery  hit  the  bridge  as  Union  forces  fell 
back,  contributing  to  what  quickly  turned 
into  a  chaotic  rout. 


in,  only  to  find  that  modern  rifles 
could  pick  off  unprotected  artillery¬ 
men  before  they  effectively  massed 
fires.  Confusion  mounted  amid  the 
smoke  and  carnage,  as  both  sides  fea¬ 
tured  a  mix  of  blue,  gray,  tan  and  mul¬ 
ticolored  Zouave  uniforms.  McDowell 
did  not  effectively  reinforce  his  wide- 
swinging  attack,  although  COL  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Sherman's  brigade  and  others 
did  pile  on  from  the  Union  center. 

Beauregard  and  Johnston,  on  the  other 
hand,  effectively  fed  in  forces  drawn 
from  the  Confederate  right  or  arriving 
from  the  Shenandoah.  By  the  late  af¬ 
ternoon,  they  had  built  up  a  decisive 
advantage  on  the  Union  right,  and  the 
Union  line  began  to  crumple.  With¬ 
drawal  became  retreat  and  then  rout 
as  units  fell  apart,  traffic  jammed  and 
aanic  ensued.  The  Confederates  were 
oo  disorganized  to  mount  a  serious 
pursuit,  and  a  few  companies  of  Reg- 
alars  were  well  enough  in  hand  to  provide  an  effective  rear 
*uard.  Once  across  Bull  Run,  the  Confederates  faced  fresh 
roops  who  had  not  even  fought,  and  the  defeated  army 
nade  it  back  to  Washington  with  little  further  damage. 

The  performance  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Bull  Run  has 
rightly  become  a  metaphor  for  unpreparedness.  Eu¬ 
ropean  observers  perpetuated  an  image  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  as  rabble  in  arms  long  after  it  applied, 
>ut  certainly  it  applied  at  Bull  Run.  The  Confederates  were 
LOtably  deficient  as  well,  but  demonstrated  at  least  three 
dvantages.  First,  they  used  their  few  seasoned  leaders 
nore  effectively,  scattering  them  across  the  top  of  newly 
aobilized  units  to  train  and  lead  them.  In  a  controversial 
ecision,  the  Union  kept  the  Regular  Army  intact  and  most 
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A  central  memorial 
commemorates  the 
Confederate  dead 
of  both  Manassas 
battles.  After  the 
war,  bodies  of  the 
Confederate  fallen, 
initially  buried  in 
unmarked  graves 
on  the  battlefield, 
were  re  in  ter  red  in 
a  collective  ceme¬ 
tery,  today  part  of 
Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park. 


officers  initially  frozen  in  position,  leading  to  far  more  hap¬ 
penstance  in  terms  of  who  rose  to  command  newly  mobi¬ 
lizing  units.  Confederate  brigade  commanders  generally 
demonstrated  daring  and  initiative  at  Bull  Run,  whereas 
Union  commanders'  performance  was  spotty.  Sherman,  as 
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A  plaque  in  the  yard  of  the  Manassas 
battlefield's  Old  Stone  House  tells  its 
role  as  a  hospital  for  both  sides  in  the 
Battle  of  First  Manassas. 

noted,  did  well,  but  newly  appointed 
division  commanders  and  most  bri¬ 
gade  commanders  did  not.  (Union  com¬ 
manders  were  brave  enough,  too  often 
to  the  point  of  leading  small-unit  at¬ 
tacks  rather  than  keeping  their  com¬ 
mands  in  hand.)  A  second  Confeder¬ 
ate  advantage  was  the  greater  prewar 
experience  of  their  militia.  Fear  of 
slave  revolts  and  practical  rural  famil¬ 
iarity  with  firearms  lent  a  more  serious 
tone  to  organizations  that  had  become 
largely  social  in  much  of  the  North.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Confederates  had  been  on 
the  battlefield  for  some  time  and  were 
familiar  with  it. 

However  Bull  Run  had  turned 
out,  reliance  on  a  relative  hand¬ 
ful  of  volunteers  to  dispatch  a 
nation  of  nine  million  people 
within  a  period  of  three  months  repre¬ 
sented  decision  by  delusion.  Some  rec¬ 


The  Old  Stone  House,  right,  as 
photographed  during  the  war 
and,  below,  as  it  stands  today. 


ognized  the  size,  resilience  and  com- 
mitment  of  the  South,  but  their  voices 
were  drowned  out  by  those  who  , 
wanted  to  believe  the  solution  was 
easy.  Part  of  the  problem  was  lack  of  a  | 
frame  of  reference.  The  only  man  in 
uniform  on  both  sides  who  had  any  , 
practical  experience  commanding  more 
than  5,000  soldiers  in  battle  was  the 
septuagenarian  Winfield  Scott.  To  a 
public  that  has  no  memory  of  signifi¬ 
cant  combat,  30,000  soldiers  sounds 
like  a  major  effort.  Both  sides  learned 
quickly,  and  soon  mobilized  them¬ 
selves  for  total  warfare  commensurate 
with  the  tasks  at  hand  and  the  issues 
at  stake. 
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Top  left,  an  electronic  map  in  the  Man¬ 
assas  National  Battlefield  Park’s  visitor 
center  depicts  the  stages  of  the  battle. 
Bottom  left,  weapons  on  display  in  the 
visitor  center.  Bottom  right,  Sudley 
Church,  which  served  as  a  Union  hos¬ 
pital  during  the  battle,  is  shown  in  its 
wartime  state  on  a  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  battlefield  sign.  Today’s  church  on 
the  site  stands  in  the  background. 


rhe  American  Civil  War  is  often— and  aptly— charac¬ 
terized  as  the  first  modern  war.  Technologies  such  aj 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  played  in  the  mobilizatior 
for  Bull  Run,  bringing  units  from  as  far  off  as 
ouisiana  and  Minnesota  to  the  battlefield  and  supporting 
lem  once  there.  Manassas  was  a  rail  junction,  the  Union's 
itent  was  to  advance  supported  by  a  rail  line  and  John- 
on's  brigades  speedily  redeployed  to  the  battlefield  by  rail 
)mmunications.  The  armies  that  fought  at  Bull  Run  were 
3t  ill-equipped,  although  the  capabilities  of  industrial  war- 
re  would  not  be  truly  demonstrated  until  later  campaigns, 
tost  troops  still  fought  with  vintage  muskets  at  Bull  Run, 
it  enough  modern  rifles  such  as  the  1861  Springfield  or  the 
’55  Harpers  Ferry  rifle  were  on  hand  to  suggest  the  ex- 
-me  vulnerability  of  Napoleonic  formations,  cavalry  and 
rect-fire  artillery  to  infantry  weapons  that  can  reliably  en- 
ige  at  500  yards.  Unfortunately,  this  lesson  was  not  imme- 
ately  taken  to  heart.  Doctrine  is  hard  to  change  in  the  best 
circumstances  and  became  more  so  as  amateur  officers 
ared  losing  the  modicum  of  control  that  mass  formations 
d  visible  targets  seemed  to  offer.  Delays  in  adaptation  are 
id  for  in  blood.  Bull  Run  was  but  the  first  of  many  battles 
at  would  prove  this  dictum.  JL 


Recommended  Reading: 

Foote,  Shelby,  The  Civil  War ,  A  Narrative:  Fort  Sumter  to 
Perryville  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1986) 

Heller,  Charles  E.  and  William  A.  Stofft,  America's 
First  Battles,  1776-1965  (Lawrence,  Kan.:  University 
Press  of  Kansas,  1986) 

McPherson,  James,  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom:  The  Civil  War 
Era  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1988) 
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Kansas  City  Convention  Center 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


To:  Company  Commanders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders 


Have  You  Witnessed  Leadership? 


Leadership  counts.  It  is  the  heart  of  our  profession,  so 
it  is  important  that  we  take  time  to  pause,  reflect  and  tell 
the  stories  that  are  forging  our  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  lead. 

What  does  leadership  look  like  in  action?  Company 


commanders  recently  gathered  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion— to  share  concrete  examples  of  real-life  leadership. 
If  you  are  like  us,  reading  this  article  will  call  to  mind 
your  own  stories,  and  it  will  evoke  in  you  a  desire  to  lead 
in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  a  story  yet  to  be  told. 


Charles  Cline  Jr. 

420th  EN 

In  1991,  a  young  Soldier  stepped  off  a  plane  in  the  dark 
f  night.  He  turned  in  his  weapon,  got  his  footlocker  and  sat 
own  in  a  hangar.  He  had  no  access  to  money,  very  little 
ash  in  his  pocket,  no  vehicle  and  no  place  to  stay  (the  bar- 
acks  were  full,  and  his  wife  had  not  come  back  to  Georgia, 
ven  though  she  had  known  when  he  was  getting  home). 
Ifter  watching  all  the  families  reunite  and  leave,  he  sat, 
uietly  wondering  what  to  do.  After  sitting  awhile,  he  heard 
noise  and  looked  up.  Around  the  corner  came  his  platoon 
ergeant  [PSG],  who  muttered,  “I  had  a  feeling  this  would 
appen.”  The  PSG  took  the  Soldier  to  his  house  and  put 
im  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  he  gave  the  Soldier  a  vehi- 
e  to  use,  keys  to  his  house,  $50  in  cash  and  a  directive 
lat  the  Soldier  could  get  his  life  together  after  he  ate  the 
reakfast  that  the  PSG’s  wife  was  cooking.  The  PSG  is 
dw  a  command  sergeant  major,  and  the  young  Soldier  is 
ie,  now  about  to  pin  on  captain  bars.  Thanks,  CSM  Hart- 
ss,  for  an  excellent  example  of  leadership  in  action. 

Rob  Stanton 
C/1-32  IN 

When  I  was  10,  my  dad  was  transferred  from  Connecti- 
Jt  to  Florida  to  be  a  regional  manager.  This  was  a  great 
ep  up  in  a  company  known  for  “hiring  for  life.”  My  sister 
id  I  were  happy,  my  mom  was  thrilled  and  my  dad  was 
'ing  the  corporate  dream.  One  day,  after  eight  months  on 
e  job,  my  dad  came  home  suddenly  at  lunchtime.  He 
j;ually  worked  long  hours,  so  this  didn’t  make  sense.  He 
it  quietly  at  the  kitchen  table  with  my  mom  and  then 
oke  the  news.  He  didn’t  have  a  job.  He  had  arrived  at 
prk  that  morning  to  find  his  staff  packing.  He  asked  his 
f'Cretary  what  she  was  doing,  and  she  said,  “Bob,  I  and 
j9  rest  of  the  team  have  been  laid  off.”  Shocked,  my  dad 


got  on  the  phone  with  the  corporate  office  and  found  out 
that  there  had  been  some  “restructuring”  due  to  new  corpo¬ 
rate  management.  But,  they  told  him,  he  didn’t  have  to 
worry;  all  of  the  regional  managers  were  safe.  My  father  ar¬ 
gued,  but  it  became  obvious  that  the  upper  leadership  had 
made  their  decision  and  that  they  weren’t  interested  in 
what  he  had  to  say.  So,  right  then  and  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  conversation  with  his  boss,  he  quit.  He  packed  up  his 
desk  and  came  home.  He  refused  to  work  for  a  company 
that  would  do  what  they  did;  loyalty  had  to  go  both  ways. 

Ari  Martyn 
B/1-68  AR 

On  the  day  I  graduated  from  Ranger  School,  CPT  Dirk 
Ringgenberg,  the  commander  of  the  company  to  which  I 
would  be  assigned  upon  arrival  at  the  173rd  [Airborne 
Brigade],  emailed  me  to  congratulate  me,  give  me  some  ba¬ 
sic  advice  about  PCSing  [permanent  change  of  station]  and 
provide  his  contact  information.  Then,  the  next  week  when  I 

Leadership  in  Action,  Redux 

The  Army’s  theme  for  1985  was  Leadership.  To  em¬ 
phasize  the  theme,  the  Army  asked  every  major  com¬ 
mand  to  submit  stories  about  Soldiers  leading.  The 
product  that  emerged  from  that  process,  a  collection 
of  leadership  examples,  was  published  as  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  600-66-85  Leadership  in 
Action  (LIA).  We  had  no  idea  that  it  existed— that  is, 
until  we  were  writing  this  article  and  did  a  search  for 
“leadership  in  action.”  It  is  inspiring  to  know  that  telling 
the  stories  that  forge  our  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  lead  is  a  practice  ingrained  in  our  profes¬ 
sion,  whether  in  the  1 980s  or  the  201 0s. 
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Left  to  right: 
MSG  Faustino 
Martinez,  SGT 
Austin  Storms, 
MAJ  Dirk 
Ftinggenberg  and 
CPT  Ari  Martyn 
after  a  successful 
operation  in 
Afghanistan.  MAJ 
Ringgenberg  per¬ 
sonally  welcomed 
CPT  Martyn  to 
the  173rd  Air¬ 
borne  Brigade. 
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arrived  at  the  Venice  [Italy]  Airport  at  0600  hours,  when  all  of 
the  other  Soldiers  (from  E-2  to  0-4)  were  loading  up  the 
staff-duty  van  for  the  45-minute  drive  back  to  Caserma  Ed- 
erle,  CPT  Ringgenberg  and  his  wife,  Michelle,  met  me  at  the 
airport  and  drove  me  back  themselves.  They  made  sure  I 
got  breakfast,  helped  me  get  checked  into  temporary  lodg¬ 
ing  (they  had  made  the  reservations  for  me!),  gave  me  a 
quick  tour  of  the  post,  brought  me  over  to  the  company,  and 
then  linked  me  up  with  the  senior  platoon  leader,  who  was 
waiting  for  me  and  had  already  made  plans  to  in-process  me 
into  post  and  the  unit.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  was  five  weeks 
before  we  deployed;  everyone’s  time  at  this  point  was  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  The  company’s  deliberate  plan  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  integrating  me  made  me  feel  like  a  valued  member 
of  the  team.  What  a  great  way  to  arrive  at  your  first  unit! 


Tim  H. 

When  I  was  a  platoon  leader,  I  figured  out  that  my  com¬ 
mander  was  not  following  the  regulatory  guidance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  shipment  of  personal  effects  [PE]  of  noncombat  re¬ 
lated  medically  evacuated  Soldiers  out  of  theater.  Watching 
my  commander  buck  the  regulation  completely  baffled  me; 
I  mean,  how  can  you  blatantly  disregard  a  regulation?  I 
asked  the  commander  to  “develop  me”  on  his  decision¬ 
making  process  because  someday  I  would  be  sitting  in  his 
chair.  I  was  really  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  push  back 
on  him;  instead,  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  my  view  of 
leadership  changed.  He  explained  that  leaders  accomplish 
the  mission  and  take  care  of  Soldiers.  These  particular  Sol¬ 
diers,  ambulatory  able  to  work,  needed  their  gear  immedi¬ 
ately.  If  we  followed  the  guidance,  they  could  be  a  month  or 
longer  without  their  stuff — unacceptable  in  his  eyes.  So  we 
augmented  the  process  a  bit.  We  would  inventory  all  items, 
seal  the  boxes  and  ship  normally.  We  accounted  for  the 
PE,  yet  also  took  care  of  the  Soldier.  Taking  care  of  Sol¬ 
diers  and  accomplishing  the  mission  sometimes  requires 
leaders  to  make  a  judgment  call  and  to  not  blindly  follow 
every  regulation. 


Christopher  LaForest 
HHC/27th  BCT 

I  remember  my  college  swim  team.  We  were  supposed 
to  start  practice  daily  at  2:30  sharp,  but,  typical  for  swim¬ 
mers,  we  usually  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  pool  with  our  feet 
in  the  water  thinking  about  how  cold  it  was  going  to  be. 
One  day,  Chris  Vaughn  joined  the  team.  When  the  clock 
struck  2:30,  this  guy  dove  into  the  water.  He  did  that  every 
day.  After  practice,  he  would  stretch  for  15  minutes.  He  did 
that  every  day,  just  like  everyone  was  supposed  to  do.  He 
almost  never  spoke,  but  he  always  did  the  right  thing.  And 
he  just  kept  getting  faster.  Eventually,  whether  from  guilt  or 
because  we  wanted  to  be  as  fast  as  Chris,  we  started  do¬ 
ing  what  he  did.  The  team  started  practice  on  time.  The 
team  stretched  after  practice.  I  may  have  talked  with  Chris 
a  total  of  10  times  in  the  four  years  I  knew  him.  He  was  just 
a  really  quiet,  fast  guy. 


Heath  Brown 
1-167  IN 

During  Ranger  School,  I  had  a  problem  with  a  tooth.  At  the 
dentist’s  office,  the  0-6  dentist  made  some  remarks  alluding 
to  me  being  in  the  National  Guard  and  using  up  active  duty 
funds  rather  than  taking  care  of  the  dental  work  on  my  own 
bill.  After  I  explained  my  predicament,  I  was  sent  away  with¬ 
out  having  the  needed  work  done  to  my  tooth.  When  I  re¬ 
ported  back  to  my  senior  TAC  [tactical  officer]  at  Ranger 
School,  he  came  unglued.  He  marched  right  down  to  see  the 
dentist  and  sternly  explained  that  I  needed  treatment.  His  ac¬ 
tions  could  have  been  construed  as  borderline  disrespectful. 
Another  dentist  quickly  saw  me  and  treated  the  tooth.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  just  a  “roster  number”  student,  my  TAC  treated 
me  like  a  valuable  person.  I  will  never  forget  SFC  Dodd. 


Jared  Nichols 

C/1-12  CAV 

After  returning  from  deployment,  our  company  went  to  50 
percent  strength.  Instead  of  receiving  E-4/E-5s  to  replace 
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JoeAnn  Berry 
36th  MEB 

As  a  new  2LT,  I  and  about  six  other 
Js  in  my  battalion  (at  the  time,  61st 
ea  Support  Medical  Battalion,  now 
st  Multifunctional  Medical  Battalion) 
ire  ordered  to  our  first  of  what  be- 
me  a  monthly  session  of  PT  and 
sakfast  with  our  battalion  comman- 
r,  LTC  William  Grimes.  We  ran,  ran, 
oh,  and  ran  some  more.  During 
ise  monthly  sessions,  LTC  Grimes 
;cussed  everything  from  mainte- 


CPT  Dave  Gohlich,  left,  and  LTC  Rod  Coffee  talk  after  a  "peace  meeting” 
between  Sunni  and  Shia  religious  groups  in  Barwana,  Diyala  Province,  Iraq. 
The  battalion  commander  led  from  the  front,  and  CPT  Gohlich  says  his  "per¬ 
sonal  example  set  the  tone  for  our  entire  15-month  deployment." 


Behind  CPT  Jared  Nichols,  his  gunner 
rests  on  top  of  the  turret  after  24  hours  of 
gunnery.  In  training,  the  sergeant  ran  crew 
drills  with  new,  untrained  privates  until 
their  performance  was  "almost  flawless." 


nose  lost,  we  were  filled  with  brand-new  privates  straight 
ut  of  Initial  Entry  Training.  Two  or  three  out  of  four  mem- 
ers  of  every  tank  crew  were  brand  new  and  had  never  fired 
ink  gunnery.  On  our  first  practice  run  during  tank  qualifica- 
on,  my  new  loader  took  a  round  out  of  the  ready  rack  and, 
'hile  attempting  to  put  it  in  the  tube,  hit  me  in  the  face  with 
le  round.  In  the  next  engagement,  he  dropped  the  round  in 
le  turret.  After  the  run,  my  gunner,  SGT  Rivera,  got  out  of 
ie  tank,  pulled  out  both  of  the  privates  (loader  and  driver) 
nd  proceeded  to  unleash  on  them  not  just  for  the  incident 
ith  the  rounds,  but  also  all  their  other  miscues  (stopping 
iort  in  the  tank,  hitting  the  brakes  too  hard,  not  calling  out 
•ew  station  commands).  After  SGT  Rivera  calmed  down, 
9  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Sir,  I  got  this.  This  is  my  fault— 
ey  didn’t  execute.  I  don’t  care  how 
9w  they  are.”  He  and  the  privates  ran 
ew  drills  into  the  night.  The  next  day 
jring  qualification,  the  crew  scored  a 
-4  out  of  1,000  points,  an  almost 
iwless  performance.  Those  two  Sol- 
ers,  PVT  Knapp  and  PVT  Hosier,  are 
)w  NCOs  and  gunners,  and  both 
ake  sure  their  respective  crews  are 
9ll-oiled  machines. 


nance  to  the  importance  of  stretching 
to  OIF  [Operation  Iraqi  Freedom],  And 
he  never  let  anyone  dodge  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Although  I  did  not  realize  it  at  the 
time,  we  were  a  special  group  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Why?  Because  we  were  being 
mentored  by  our  senior  rater  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis.  This  is  leadership — taking 
the  time  to  be  with  the  people  who  are 
there  to  turn  your  orders  into  actions.  He  truly  cared  about 
our  careers  as  officers.  He  knew  our  names,  hometowns, 
and  short  ORBs  [officer  record  briefs]  to  the  last  digit.  Most 
of  all,  he  knew  that  leading  from  the  front  also  included 
spending  quality  time  with  the  junior  leaders  and  Soldiers 
who  are  the  foundation  of  Army  units. 

Dave  Gohlich 
I  CO  &  HH C/3/2  SCR 

In  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  2007,  we  were  fighting 
through  an  insurgent  stronghold  in  southern  Baghdad. 
Each  day  was  more  of  the  same:  firefights,  lEDs  [impro¬ 
vised  explosive  devices]  and  temperatures  well  above  100 
degrees.  We  lost  a  number  of  great  Soldiers  KIA  [killed  in 
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How  to  Run  a  LIA  Workshop  with  Your  Team 


Recently,  a  group  of  us  spent  the  evening  talking  about 
leadership.  We  told  one-minute  “leadership  in  action”  sto¬ 
ries  to  each  other.  Picture  25  leaders  in  small  groups, 
three  to  four  per  table,  telling  stories  about  experiences 
that  affected  them  and  that  stand  out  as  examples  of 
leaders  leading.  Katie  Christy  worked  the  clock.  After  we 
were  done  at  that  first  table,  we  each  rotated  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  table  and  Katie  started  the  clock  again.  We  told  our 
story  to  fresh  faces  and  listened  to  several  new  stories. 
We  did  three  rounds  of  this,  sharing  our  stories  three 
times  and  listening  to  at  least  nine  energizing  and  inspir¬ 
ing  stories.  We  came  away  from  the  experience  fired  up 
and  plugged  back  into  what  we  value  most  in  a  leader. 

This  can  work  as  an  icebreaker  for  new  groups  or  as 
an  energizing  experience  for  those  who  have  been  to¬ 
gether  for  a  long  time.  In  addition  to  learning  about  lead¬ 


ership,  participants  practice  the  art  of  storytelling  and 
the  art  of  engaged  listening.  As  facilitators,  we  like  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  workshop  after  round  1  to  talk  specifically 
about  how  to  be  an  engaged  listener. 

After  round  3,  we  asked  everyone  to  stand  up  and 
said:  “Each  of  us  is  now  going  to  put  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  person  whose  story  really  connected 
with  us.”  Picture  the  chaos.  I  have  my  hand  on  your 
shoulder,  and  you  have  to  pull  me  across  the  room  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  your  hand  on  someone  else’s  shoulder.  (Big 
thanks  to  Nancy  Dixon,  who  shared  this  shoulder-touch¬ 
ing  idea  with  us.)  Once  everyone  had  a  hand  on  one 
person’s  shoulder,  some  participants  had  many  hands 
on  them.  We  finished  the  workshop  by  asking  those  par¬ 
ticipants  to  share  their  stories  one  more  time,  this  time 
with  the  entire  group. 


action]  and  WIA  [wounded  in  action]  in  the  fighting  early  on 
in  the  deployment.  LTC  Rod  Coffee,  our  battalion  comman¬ 
der,  was  out  front  each  and  every  day:  dirty,  sweaty,  getting 
shot  at,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  always  visible  to  the 
Soldiers,  especially  when  the  bullets  started  flying,  and 
was  always  sharing  in  their  hardships.  He  ate  last,  slept 
last  and  never  worried  about  his  personal  comfort  or  safety 
before  his  Soldiers  were  taken  care  of.  This  went  a  long 
way  to  inspire  the  Soldiers.  No  one  could  complain  when 
the  Colonel  was  out  there  every  day  fighting  right  next  to 
you.  The  Soldiers  loved  him  for  it  and  followed  his  every  or¬ 
der  without  hesitation.  His  personal  courage  was  conta¬ 
gious,  and  his  personal  example  set  the  tone  for  our  entire 
15-month  deployment. 


we  all  know,  time  is  a  precious  commodity  for  a  company 
commander.  My  commander  invested  that  time  in  me,  and  I  : 
never  forgot  it.  That  personal  touch  with  Soldiers  is  price¬ 
less,  an  example  I  seek  to  emulate. 

Brian  Hancock  1 

HHC/7  POG 

For  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  KAF  [Kandahar  Airfield], 
the  room  fell  completely  silent  as  everyone  strained  to  hear 
CPT  Chris  Strelluf  on  the  radio.  His  psychological  opera-  ; 
tions  [PSYOP]  Soldiers  had  been  supporting  an  infantry 
company  clearing  a  village  of  suspected  insurgents.  The  in¬ 
fantry  commander  needed  more  PSYOP  capacity  for  crowd  1 
control,  so  CPT  Strelluf,  the  commander  of  all  PSYOP  in 
that  area  of  operations,  personally  strapped  a  set  of  loud- 


Kelly  Jones 
C/91  st  CAB  (A) 

When  I  was  an  E-4  and  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  my  first  duty  station,  we  were 
doing  EIB  [expert  infantryman  badge] 
train-up.  My  company  commander, 
whom  I  had  barely  met,  did  the  entire 
day-land  navigation  course  with  me. 
During  the  course,  I  got  to  know  CPT 
Patrick  Frank  (now  commanding  3rd 
BCT,  10th  Mountain  Div.),  and  he 
learned  about  me  and  my  family.  As 


Brian  Hancock  (not  pictured)  recalls  that 
CPT  Chris  Strelluf,  right,  a  psychological 
operations  (PSYOP)  commander  in  Kan¬ 
dahar  Province,  Afghanistan, “created  an 
additional  PSYOP  element  consisting 
only  of  himself”  and  then  survived  when 
an  improvised  explosive  device  deto¬ 
nated  as  the  mission  was  ending. 
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Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 


Have  you  joined  your  forum? 


CPT  Patrick  (PJ)  Snyder  (not  pictured)  re¬ 
members  that  SFC  Angel  Aponte,  left,  was 
able  to  turn  around  a  troubled  young  sol¬ 
dier  in  his  platoon  because  he  under¬ 
stands  "that  our  mission  is  not  just  winning 
wars,  but  building  better  citizens.” 


etc.  His  PSG,  SFC  Angel  Aponte  (who 
looks  about  as  mean  as  they  come,  big 
and  intimidating  with  shrapnel  in  his 
face  from  early  OIF),  worked  with  this 
Soldier  day  and  night,  and  aggressively 
pleaded  his  case  to  me  and  the  1SG. 
While  the  Soldier  was  on  45  days  of 
extra  duty  and  restriction,  his  PSG 
brought  him  Thanksgiving  chow  from 
home  and  had  him  to  his  house  at 
Christmas.  The  Soldier  really  turned  a 
corner,  and  when  it  came  time  to  recommend  separation  or 
retention,  we  all  recommended  retaining  him.  Last  week,  I 
promoted  the  young  Soldier,  and  I  signed  an  impact  award 
for  him  today.  None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  involved  leadership  of  this  one  sergeant  first  class  who 
understood  that  our  mission  is  not  just  winning  wars,  but 
building  better  citizens. 


Patrick  (PJ)  Snyder 
E/5-52  ADA 

A/e  had  a  Soldier  get  caught  smoking  Spice  [synthetic 
hnabis]  in  the  barracks  parking  lot.  Before  his  UCMJ  [Uni- 
jm  Code  of  Military  Justice]  hearing,  he  went  AWOL.  We 
nd  out  that  he  had  been  living  on  the  streets  of  Los  Ange- 
•  He’s  barely  18,  a  kid  really,  who  grew  up  in  an  orphan- 
e  and  never  had  any  real  family,  role  models,  advantages, 


oeakers  to  his  back  and  created  an  additional  PYSOP  ele- 
lent  consisting  only  of  himself.  He  advanced  with  the  in- 
ntry  scouting  unit,  and  he  successfully  calmed  the  local 
Dpulace.  As  the  mission  was  nearing  completion,  the  low- 
attery  warning  siren  sounded  on  the  scout’s  portable  jam- 
ing  equipment — it  was  failing.  Seconds  later,  a  massive 
■D  that  had  been  buried  in  the  ground  not  30  meters  from 
PT  Strelluf  exploded.  The  concussive  blast  knocked  him  to 
e  ground.  Had  there  not  been  a  solid  wall  between  him 
id  the  explosion,  he  would  not  have  made  it.  Eerily,  the 
ast  crater  was  centered  on  an  intersection  that  he  and  the 
fantry  Soldiers  had  walked  across  numerous  times.  How 
any  of  their  nine  lives  did  these  Soldiers  have  left? 

Jason  Dupuis 
D/3-7  IN 

When  I  was  a  Ranger  private,  I  remember  buffing  the 
ills  on  the  first  floor  of  the  barracks  by  the  CO’s  office.  He 
/vays  stood,  never  sat,  as  he  worked.  I  began  to  wonder, 

I hy  this  odd  behavior?”  Later  I  found  out  that  CPT  Gilland 
d  broken  his  back  on  a  jump.  He  took  a  chance  and  got 
3  surgery  and  went  right  back  to  work.  He  jumped  again 
ee  months  later.  He  was  harder  than  woodpecker  lips. 
:hough  it  has  been  many  years,  I  continue  to  draw  on  his 
ample  for  inspiration  when  the  going  gets  tough  and  I 
ed  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  know  from  experience  that 
Idiers  will  follow  a  CPT  Gilland  to  hell  and  back. 


Leadership  truly  is  at  the  heart  of  our  profession  and  at 
the  heart  of  the  CompanyCommand  (http://CC.army.mil) 
and  PiatoonLeader  (http://PL.army.mil)  professional  fo¬ 
rums.  If  you  have  a  story  to  share,  please  join  your  forum 
and  get  involved!  And  today  lead  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of 
a  story  yet  to  be  told. 
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Soldier  Armed 


PAC-3  MSE  Update 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

A  t  a  March  2011  intercept  flight 
latest,  Lockheed  Martin's  enhanced 
ersion  of  the  combat-proven  Patriot 
idvanced  Capability  (PAC-3)  missile, 
nown  as  the  PAC-3  Missile  Segment 
nhancement  (MSE),  successfully  inter- 
epted  a  threat-representative  tactical 
allistic  missile  target  over  White  Sands 
lissile  Range,  N.M.  This  marked  an- 
-her  milestone  toward  further  enhanc- 
ig  U.S.  and  allied  warfighter  capabili- 
es  throughout  the  battlespace. 

"This  demonstration  of  Lockheed 
lartin's  MSE  missile  with  the  Patriot 
7stem  builds  on  the  family  of  com¬ 
at-proven  Guidance  Enhancement 
issile  and  PAC-3  interceptors  al- 
ady  available  with  Patriot  and  con- 
aues  a  rich  history  of  integrating 
ew  technologies  and  capabilities," 
id  Sanjay  Kapoor,  vice  president  for 
iitriot  Programs  at  Raytheon  Inte- 
ated  Defense  Systems  (IDS). 
Raytheon  IDS  is  the  prime  contrac- 
r  for  both  domestic  and  interna- 
>nal  Patriot  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
stems  and  system  integrator  for  Pa- 
ot  Advanced  Capability-3  missiles. 
"We  continue  to  test  the  PAC-3  MSE 
ssile  at  higher  altitudes  and  against 
3re  challenging  targets,  and  it  con- 
mes  to  meet  expectations,"  said 
:hard  McDaniel,  director  of  PAC-3 
ssile  Programs  at  Lockheed  Martin 
ssiles  and  Fire  Control.  "We  look 
■ward  to  delivering  this  important 
hanced  capability  to  the  warfighter 
the  near  future." 

Mong  with  observations  on  the 
irch  MSE  flight  test,  McDaniel  re- 
hly  provided  an  update  on  overall 
C-3  missile  developments.  "We're 
■rently  in  our  14th  production  in- 
ment,"  he  said.  "We've  come  a  long 
y  from  the  early  2000  time  frame, 
en  we  entered  production  and 
re  building  two  dozen  each  year,  to 
>oint  where  we  have  recently  been 
‘raging  orders  in  excess  of  250  each 


year.  Our  most  recent  order  was  for 
more  than  300  missiles. 

"The  interest  in  the  machine  and  the 
whole  missile  segment  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,"  McDaniel  added. 
"Earlier  this  year,  we  delivered  serial 
number  1100  on  the  missile,  and  we 
are  up  to  more  than  130  launcher  mod¬ 
ification  kits  that  go  with  the  missile. 
Those  are  the  devices  we  use  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  launcher  so  that  it  is  compatible 
with  all  of  the  Patriot  missiles  includ¬ 
ing  the  PAC-3  missile." 

The  PAC-3  missile  is  currently  the 
world's  only  fielded  pure  kinetic  en¬ 
ergy  air  defense  missile.  It  defeats  the 
full  range  of  threats  including  tactical 
ballistic  missiles,  evolving  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  and  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  air¬ 
craft.  Moreover,  PAC-3  missiles  signif¬ 
icantly  increase  the  Patriot  system's 
firepower  because  16  PAC-3s  load  out 
on  a  Patriot  launcher,  compared  with 
four  legacy  Patriot  PAC-2  missiles. 

As  of  mid-May,  14  of  15  Patriot  Air 


and  Missile  Defense  battalions  were 
"PAC-3  capable,"  with  the  final  battal¬ 
ion  slated  for  PAC-3  operational  capa¬ 
bility  in  the  2012  time  frame.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  McDaniel  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Army  has  embarked  on  initiatives  to 
further  increase  the  PAC-3  capabilities 
within  each  fire  unit.  Each  fire  unit  nor¬ 
mally  contains  six  launchers,  with  two 
of  those  launchers  being  "configura¬ 
tion-3  modified."  The  initiatives  fo¬ 
cused  on  increasing  the  modification 
quantities  to  three  out  of  every  six 
launchers. 

"We  have  been  working  with  the 
Lower  Tier  Project  Office  to  induct 
more  launcher  'mod'  kits  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  line  to  facilitate  that  goal,"  Mc¬ 
Daniel  said.  "It's  clear  that  PAC-3  is  the 
weapon  of  choice  right  now  for  termi¬ 
nal  air  and  missile  defense  for  the 
United  States  Army.  Because  of  that,  it 
is  also  the  air  defense  weapon  of  choice 
for  a  lot  of  our  allies  as  well." 

The  emerging  PAC-3  MSE  missile 


Launched  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range ,  N.M.,  in 
March,  the  Patriot  Advanced 
Capability  (PAC-3)  Missile 
Segment  Enhancement 
(MSE)  missile  successfully 
destroyed  a  threat-represen¬ 
tative  ballistic  missile  target 
during  an  intercept  flight  test. 
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Lockheed  Martin 
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The  PAC-3  MSE  missile,  which  provides  increased  performance  as  well  as 
greater  altitude  and  range  than  its  predecessor,  is  packaged  in  a  single  can¬ 
ister  that  stacks  to  provide  flexibility  in  launching  load-out  requirements. 


provides  increased  performance,  great¬ 
er  altitude  and  greater  range  than  the 
baseline  PAC-3  Cost  Reduction  Initia¬ 
tive  (CRI)  missile.  As  the  first  spiral  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  PAC-3  CRI  missile, 
the  PAC-3  MSE  missile  variant  incorpo¬ 
rates  threat-driven  and  technology-en¬ 
abled  hardware  and  software  upgrades 
to  defeat  the  advancing  threat  set.  The 
solid-rocket  motor  now  has  a  second 
pulse  and  is  larger  in  diameter.  Aerody¬ 
namic  surfaces  are  larger,  and  the  span 
of  the  aft  control  surfaces  is  greater 
to  accommodate  the  increased  perfor¬ 
mance  envelope.  Thermal  batteries 
have  been  sized  to  be  consistent  with 
increased  performance  and  longer  mis¬ 
sion  time.  The  missile  is  also  now  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  single  canister  that  stacks  to 


provide  flexibility  for  the  Patriot — or 
Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  Sys¬ 
tem — launcher  load-out  requirements. 

The  initial  PAC-3  MSE  intercept 
flight  test  occurred  at  White  Sands  in 
mid-February  2010,  followed  just  more 
than  a  year  later  by  the  most  recent  in¬ 
tercept. 


any  previous  PAC-3  mission.  In  fact, 
they  demonstrated  the  design  point 
for  MSE. 

"MSE  was  originally  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  battlespace  of  the  current 
missile,  in  rough  terms,  by  50  percent 
in  altitude,"  he  continued.  "As  a  result 
of  that  capability  expansion  in  altitude, 
you  also  get  a  commensurate  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  range — around  100  percent. 
So  the  battlespace  for  the  machine  has 
been  greatly  expanded,  which  was  the 
design  driver  for  going  to  Missile  Seg¬ 
ment  Enhancement." 


"That  flight  was  our  first  MSE  mis¬ 
sion  in  a  full  'shoot-shoot'  scenario, 
in  which  we  had  two  MSE  missiles 
against  the  target,  which  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  system,"  McDaniel  ex¬ 
plained.  "And  it  exceeded  all  of  our 
expectations.  We  had  body-to-body 
impact  on  not  only  the  target  but  also 
on  a  subsequent  piece  of  debris  after 
the  first  hit.  Both  of  those  engagements 
were  at  altitudes  higher  than  those  of 


In  parallel  with  MSE  development, 
the  industry  team  has  also  been 
conducting  "redevelopment"  and  "re¬ 
design"  of  key  missile  subsystems 
such  as  the  missile  guidance  com¬ 
puter  to  reduce  ongoing  challenges 
with  the  hardware  component  obso¬ 
lescence  facing  many  industries. 

"You  also  get  all  the  advantages  that 
come  with  using  modern  componen¬ 
try,  so  your  opportunity  to  expand  the 
capability  of  the  missile  is  refreshed 
for  you,"  McDaniel  said.  "The  recent 
MSE  test  was  a  big  event  for  us  this 
year.  We  had  a  tremendous  success 
there,  so  we  have  a  refreshed  focus  on 
getting  that  configuration  cut  into  the 
production  line." 

Two  more  MSE  flight  test  missions 
are  currently  planned  for  the  next  year. 
"We  are  currently  working  with  the 
project  office  to  be  ready  to  cut  the 
MSE  configuration  into  production, 
with  the  current  target  for  that  being 
the  fiscal  year  2013  production  incre¬ 
ment,"  McDaniel  said.  "It  would  be  a 
low  rate  initial  production  [LRIP]  type 
of  quantity  at  that  point — no  more 
than  the  two-dozen  range — which  is 
typical  of  an  LRIP,  maybe  slightly  less. 
But  that's  where  we're  headed.  Then 
we  build  onto  that  rate,  just  like  we  did 
with  the  original  configuration,  in  the 
out  years." 

In  addition  to  the  PAC-3  missile's 
U.S.  Army  applications,  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin  is  working  on  feasibility  studies 
with  other  services  including  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
Patriot  integration  onto  a  platform  like 
an  F-15  to  provide  an  airborne  tactical 
ballistic  missile  defense  capability.  ^ 
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AUSA  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

UPS 


Founded:  1907.  Corporate  Structure:  Public  corporation  (NYSE:  UPS). 
CEO:  Scott  Davis.  Headquarters:  Atlanta,  Ga.  Number  of  employees: 
400,600.  Countries  and  territories  served:  220. 2010  revenue:  $49.5  bil¬ 
lion.  Government  services  telephone:  1-866-696-3656.  Web  site: 
www.ups.com. 

While  their  uniforms  are  brown,  the  men  and  women  of  UPS  are  no 
strangers  to  serving  the  Army. 

With  years  of  experience  working  with  government  agencies,  UPS  under¬ 
stands  and  adapts  to  fast-changing  needs.  Drawing  from  its  civilian  experi¬ 
ence,  UPS  eases  the  complex  process  of  completing  customs  documents  for 
the  Army  and  delivers  a  broad  range  of  solutions  including  shipping  large 
freight  and  small  packages,  optimizing  supply  chains  and  harnessing  tech¬ 
nologies  to  more  efficiently  manage  shipments.  UPS’s  logistics  special¬ 
ists — many  of  whom  have  military 
experience — provide  essential  over¬ 
sight  to  ensure  that  shipments  com¬ 
ply  with  government  directives  and 
on-time  arrival. 

The  global  logistics  giant  works 
behind  the  scenes  moving  vital  sup¬ 
plies  between  bases  and  battlefields, 
and  partners  with  the  Army  and  other 
agencies  and  organizations  to  offer 
emergency  logistics  response  after  a 
disaster  strikes. 

UPS  supports  a  multitude  of  op¬ 
erations  for  U.S.  Army  medical  materiel  centers.  The  company  has  deliv¬ 
ered  immunizations,  medications,  medical  supplies,  whole  blood  and 
life-saving  shipments.  UPS  serves  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Central  Com¬ 
mand  (CENTCOM)  area  of  operations  including  Camp  Victory  and  Balad 
Air  Base  in  Iraq  and  Camp  Bastion,  Kandahar  Air  Base,  Kabul,  and 
Bagram  Air  Base  in  Afghanistan. 

UPS  has  earned  multiple  Surface  Deployment  and  Distribution  Com¬ 
mand  Quality  Awards,  recognizing  UPS’s  exceptional  service  delivery  and 
contribution  to  ensuring  global  military  readiness.  It’s  not  surprising, 
then,  that  UPS  has  multiple  contracts  and  tenders  that  support  U.S.  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines.  UPS  Department  of  Defense  contracts 
include: 

■  The  CENTCOM  theater  express  contract,  providing  air  transporta¬ 
tion  for  time-definite,  port-to-port  pickup  and  delivery. 

■  In-transit  visibility  and  customs  processing  and  clearance  of  463L 
palletized  and  roll-on/roll-off  cargo  to  CENTCOM  forward  operating 
bases  including  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

Global  Transportation  Network 

UPS  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  vast,  global  transportation  network, 
which  enables  the  company  to  ship  to  most  locations  within  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq. 

UPS  has  a  ground  fleet  of  more  than  100,000  vehicles  and  an  air  fleet 
of  more  than  500  aircraft.  “Brown's"  primary  air  hub  is  Worldport,  a  state- 
of-the-art  mega  package-processing  facility  and  all-points  international 
hub  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  that  sorts  416,000  packages  per  hour. 

The  company’s  integrated  global  ground  and  air  network  gives  the  Army 
and  other  agencies  one  of  the  most  extensive  arrays  of  shipping  choices. 
Combining  the  capabilities  of  the  world’s  ninth  largest  airline  with  UPS’s  po¬ 


sition  as  a  global  freight  forwarder  within  a  single  portfolio,  UPS  can  accom¬ 
modate  an  unmatched  range  of  transit  time  and  budget  needs. 

When  it  comes  to  freight  less-than-truckload  (LTL)  and  truckload  ser¬ 
vices,  UPS  Freight  operates  as  a  regional,  interregional  and  long-haul 
carrier  of  freight  shipments  across  the  United  States  and  into  Canada 
and  Mexico.  UPS  Freight  LTL  shipments  are  backed  by  a  day-definite,  on- 
time  guarantee  (applies  to  UPGF  560  Tariff  customers  only)  and  feature 
Web-based  visibility,  processing  and  billing  technology. 

Safety  and  Security 

Safety  is  UPS’s  top  priority,  just  as  it  is  for  the  Army.  The  UPS  automotive 
fleet  maintains  a  safe  track  record  through  careful  selection  of  drivers,  rig¬ 
orous  training,  a  culture  of  responsibility,  preventive  maintenance  and  an 

honor  plan  that  recognizes  drivers 
who  have  strong  safety  records.  More 
than  5,000  UPS  drivers  have  been  on 
the  road  for  25  years  or  more  without 
an  accident. 

UPS  takes  a  multilayered  ap¬ 
proach  to  security.  Systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  all  meet  or  exceed  current 
global  regulatory  requirements.  When 
UPS  established  its  airline  in  1988,  it 
became  the  first  to  develop  a  domes¬ 
tic  security  program  that  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  shared  with  other  carriers.  This  contributed  to  UPS  being 
the  first  airline  allowed  to  resume  operations  after  9/11. 

Sustainable  Business  Practices 

UPS  is  also  committed  to  sustainable  logistics,  a  key  government  priority. 
Connecting  customers  to  one  of  the  world’s  most  fuel-efficient  logistics  net¬ 
works,  UPS  helps  reduce  and  mitigate  their  indirect  carbon  footprint. 

UPS  was  a  charter  partner  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
SmartWay  program.  In  this  role,  the  company  helped  test  the  model  and  con¬ 
tributed  important  fuel-saving  strategies  leading  up  to  the  2004  program 
launch.  In  2008  and  2009,  UPS  earned  a  SmartWay  Excellence  Award,  recog¬ 
nizing  freight  industry  leaders  that  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
protecting  the  environment. 

Disaster  Relief 

For  decades,  UPS  has  supported  disaster  relief,  providing  funds,  trans¬ 
portation  and  logistics  expertise  to  nongovernmental  organizations  and  re¬ 
lief  agencies  around  the  world.  After  Hurricane  Katrina,  a  UPS  executive 
served  as  a  temporary  logistics  director  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment  Agency.  After  the  2010  Haiti  earthquake,  UNICEF  called  on  UPS  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  ship  child  relief  kits.  UPS  also  moved  vital  supplies  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army  and  CARE,  and  used  tracking  technology 
to  ensure  that  families  received  emergency  supplies. 

UPS  is  proud  to  be  perceived  as  a  leading  “first-responder”— meeting 
the  high  expectations  of  disaster-response  organizations,  government 
agencies  and  the  community.  Whether  distributing  goods  to  the  front  lines 
of  a  natural  disaster  or  delivering  vital  supplies  to  an  Army  base,  UPS  en¬ 
sures  that  shipments  comply  with  government  requirements  and  arrive 
where  they’re  needed,  when  they’re  needed.  That's  the  power  of  logistics. 
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Reviews 

The  Legacy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 


Colonel  Roosevelt.  Edmund  Morris. 
Random  House.  784  pages;  black-and- 
white  photographs;  index;  $35. 

By  LTC  Mike  Burke 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  man  diffi¬ 
cult  to  categorize.  There  is  the 
Mount  Rushmore  version,  set  in  gran¬ 
ite  alongside  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  where  he  seems  out  of 
place;  the  cartoonists'  caricature  of 
pince-nez,  moustache  and  toothy  grin; 
the  man  behind  the  Great  White  Fleet, 
the  Panama  Canal,  speaking  softly 
and  carrying  a  big  stick;  and,  recently, 
the  silly  version  found  in  those  "Night 
at  the  Museum"  films.  Even  "colo¬ 
nel,"  his  preferred  honorific  from  the 
Spanish-American  War,  seems  risible. 
But  Edmund  Morris,  his  longtime  bi¬ 
ographer,  corrects  the  stereotypes  and 
misconceptions  most  Americans  have 
about  this  most  complex  of  Presidents 
in  Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  this  third  and 
final  volume  of  his  biography,  he  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  short  decade  of  Roo¬ 
sevelt's  life  after  he  left  office,  from 
1909-1919.  By  the  end,  most  readers 
will  agree  with  Morris  that  Roosevelt 
deserves  a  larger  space  in  our  national 
consciousness. 

Roosevelt  left  office  as  a  relatively 
young  man,  only  50,  and  immediately 
embarked  on  a  months-long  African 
safari,  where  he  collected  specimens 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
This  trip  ended  in  Europe,  where  he 
spoke  to  learned  societies  in  public 
and  to  political  figures  in  private. 
These  two  worlds,  the  scholarly  and 
the  political,  become  the  twin  stages  of 
his  life  until  his  death  shortly  after  the 
1918  armistice. 

The  jingoistic  caricature  crowds  out 
Roosevelt's  scholarly  side — his  many 
books  and  articles,  his  wide  academic 
interests.  One  small  incident  stands  out 
as  a  corrective:  on  a  stop  in  Cairo,  he 


spent  a  day  at  the  Al-Azhar  Mosque's 
library,  looking  at  manuscripts  of  an 
Arab  writer  whom  he  had  only  read 
before  in  translation,  and  left  with  a 
Quran,  the  first  ever  given  to  a  non- 
Muslim  by  the  mosque. 

Upon  Roosevelt's  return  to  the 
United  States,  however,  he  became  as 
much  a  politician  as  he  had  ever  been, 
dissatisfied  with  his  chosen  successor 


President  William  Howard  Taft's  man¬ 
agement  of  his  legacy — including  re¬ 
strictions  on  business  trusts,  tariff  re¬ 
duction  and  progressive  labor  law — 
and  perhaps  most  of  all,  dissatisfied 
with  Taft  as  a  man. 

This  disaffection,  coupled  with  the 
extraordinary  public  popularity  he  re¬ 
tained,  led  him  to  break  away  from  the 
Republican  party  and  form  his  own 
Progressive  ("Bull  Moose")  party,  chal¬ 
lenging  Taft  in  the  1912  election.  Alas 
for  Roosevelt,  he  lost;  the  split  among 
Republicans  led  to  the  election  of  De¬ 
mocrat  Woodrow  Wilson.  Roosevelt 
did  not  like  Wilson,  who  apparently 
reciprocated. 

This  electoral  loss  freed  Roosevelt  to 
pursue  once  again  his  zest  for  explo¬ 
ration,  traveling  to  South  America  in 
late  1913,  where  he  spent  months  ex¬ 


ploring  the  River  of  Doubt  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  basin.  This  trip  almost  killed  him, 
and  it  certainly  affected  his  health  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Morris  renders  this 
expedition  in  minute  detail,  highlight¬ 
ing  its  difficulties  to  the  point  where  the 
reader  truly  comprehends  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  Roosevelt  and  his  companions. 
Morris  suggests  he  survived  on  sheer 
willpower  alone,  a  testament  to  Roo¬ 
sevelt's  almost  superhuman  drive. 

This  section  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  ir 
stayed  with  me  the  most.  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  his  age  (55)  pursuing 
such  an  arduous  journey  even  now,  i 
much  less  in  a  time  when  today's  med¬ 
icine,  equipment,  communications  and 
transportation  did  not  exist.  And  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  recent  President  doing 
the  same. 

Roosevelt's  expedition  concluded 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  which  is  at 
once  Roosevelt's  finest  and  worst 
hour.  His  continual  speaking  out  on 
the  need  for  military  preparedness,  his 
urging  of  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  over  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  its 
citizens  from  German  submarine  at¬ 
tacks,  seems  prescient — he  knows  the 
country  will  get  involved  in  the  war  at 
some  point,  and  he  knows  that  it  must 
be  ready  to  do  so  well  before  the  Wil¬ 
son  administration,  in  Morris'  telling, 
is  willing  to  go  that  far. 

Yet  this  is  also  Roosevelt  at  his  worst. 
His  "man  in  the  arena,"  his  "strenuous 
life"  urgings  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  only  death  worthy  of  a  man  is  j 
found  in  battle.  He  pesters  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  let  him  raise  a  division  of 
volunteers,  something  both  Wilson  and  \ 
the  Army  establishment  reject  repeat-  i 
edly.  Roosevelt  celebrates  his  four  sons  u:; 
joining  the  military  as  the  war  begins,  jo 
but  finds  himself  almost  inconsolable  at  i 
the  death  of  his  aviator  son  Quentin, 
coupled  with  the  wounding  of  another 
son.  Morris  depicts  the  change  in  his  at¬ 
titude  through  his  diaries  and  letters,  | 
letting  us  see  Roosevelt  come  to  terms 
with  the  consequences  of  his  rhetoric 
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n  his  own  children.  These  are  blows 
om  which  he  never  recovers. 

rhe  last  few  chapters  of  Colonel  Roo¬ 
sevelt  depict  a  once-vigorous  man 
i  decline,  worn  out  from  old  age  and 
iventure,  broken  by  the  loss  and 
ounding  of  his  sons.  Throughout  the 
ography,  in  fact,  Morris  balances 
aosevelt's  public  and  private  selves 
cely,  detailing  his  relationship  with 
s  wife  Edith  and  their  children,  and 


Varied  Fare 

rey  Eminence:  Fox  Conner  and  the 
Art  of  Mentorship.  Edward  Cox. 
New  Forums  Press.  142  pages;  black- 
and-white  photographs;  $16.95. 


Foreword  In 

Lt.  Gen.  David  il.  Huntoon,  jr. 


Reflecting  upon  "a  lifetime  of  associ- 
>n  with  great  and  good  men,"  GEN 
'ight  D.  Eisenhower  noted  that  MG 
:  Conner  was  "the  one  more  or  less 
isible  figure  to  whom  I  owe  an  in- 
:ulable  debt."  Today  Conner  re¬ 
ins  but  a  footnote  in  history,  though 
officer  exerted  a  more  profound  in- 
mce  on  the  professional  develop- 
at  of  Generals  George  C.  Marshall, 
mhower  and  George  S.  Patton  Jr. 
a  Grey  Eminence,  West  Point  assis- 
professor  MAJ  Edward  Cox  chron- 
s  the  career  of  one  of  the  Army's 
aaier  military  minds  of  the  20th  cen- 


making  the  reader  feel  the  loss  of  their 
son  almost  as  acutely  as  they  did. 

Though  the  length  of  this  volume 
may  put  readers  off  at  first,  this  is  one 
biography  that  repays  attentive  read¬ 
ing.  Morris  puts  himself  inside  Roo¬ 
sevelt's  head  in  such  a  way  that  the 
man  comes  to  life  in  front  of  us — we  see 
what,  how  and  why  he  thinks  and  acts 
as  he  does.  And  this  rescues  Roosevelt 
from  cartoon;  the  granite  face  on  Mount 
Rushmore  comes  alive,  and  we  can  see 


that  Theodore  Roosevelt  belongs  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  is,  in  the  company  of  the 
country's  three  great  Presidents.  We  are 
still  talking  about  the  legacies  of  the 
other  three;  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  keep 
us  talking  about  the  fourth. 

ETC  Mike  Burke,  USA  Ret.,  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  for 
eight  years.  He  served  with  the  1st  Ar¬ 
mored  Division  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 


tury  and  discusses  how  his  mentorship 
altered  the  lives  of  some  of  America's 
greatest  World  War  II  generals.  To  Cox, 
Conner  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  not  only  "recognized  and  re¬ 
cruited  talented  subordinates,"  but 
also  "encouraged  and  challenged  his 
proteges  to  develop  their  strengths  and 
overcome  their  weaknesses."  Despite 
the  fact  that  Conner  ordered  all  of  his 
papers  and  journals  burned,  Cox  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably  in  providing  a  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  this  talented 
officer  than  previously  known. 

Conner  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Mil¬ 
itary  Academy  in  April  1898.  Through 
persistent  study,  he  taught  himself 
French,  German  and  Spanish  and  be¬ 
came  the  Army's  foremost  authority 


on  artillery  doctrine.  In  1918,  Conner 
assisted  GEN  John  "Black  Jack"  Persh¬ 
ing  in  organizing  the  staff  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  and 
later  served  as  Pershing's  chief  of  op¬ 
erations.  In  that  capacity,  Conner  over¬ 
saw  the  planning  of  the  Saint-Mihiel 
and  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensives, 
tasks  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
ETC  George  C.  Marshall.  In  the  war's 
immediate  aftermath,  Conner  served 
as  Pershing's  chief  of  staff,  an  associa¬ 
tion  that  led  Pershing  to  state  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  "I  could  have  spared  any 
other  man  in  the  AEF  better  than  you." 

In  assessing  Conner's  influence  on 
Marshall,  Patton  and  Eisenhower,  Cox 
credits  Conner  with  playing  a  more  de¬ 
finitive  mentoring  role  on  Eisenhower 


"They've  set  a  timeline  for  withdrawal  from  Gaul." 
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than  on  his  distinguished  fellow  offi¬ 
cers.  Though  Conner  encouraged  Pat¬ 
ton  to  study  armored  warfare  and  di¬ 
rectly  supervised  Marshall  during  the 
Great  War,  Eisenhower  was  trans¬ 
formed  by  his  mentor.  Three  years  of 
rigorous  service  and  education  as  Con¬ 
ner's  executive  officer  in  Panama 
changed  Eisenhower's  life.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  Ike's  own  son,  John  S.D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  dedicated  Allies:  Pearl  Harbor  to 
D-Day  to  the  officer  who  most  influ¬ 
enced  his  father's  career. 

In  compiling  this  biography,  Cox 
also  provides  a  unique  insight  into  the 
life  of  a  West  Point  cadet  at  the  advent 


of  the  20th  century.  Cox's  description 
of  the  Army's  emphasis  on  institu¬ 
tionalized  professional  education  and 
its  effect  on  Conner's  career,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  his  distinguished  pro¬ 
teges,  is  a  reminder  to  current  military 
officers  of  the  need  for  continuous 
learning  to  develop  their  leadership 
skills  and  to  mentor  future  members 
of  the  profession  of  arms  to  lead  the 
Army  into  the  21st  century. 

On  the  debit  side,  a  more  proficient 
editor  should  have  corrected  some  ob¬ 
vious  errors  in  the  text,  most  notably 
the  juxtaposition  of  Conner's  first  and 
last  names  in  captions  for  photographs 


Brief ly  Noted,  „ 

The  Civil  War:  A  Visual  History.  James 
G.  Barber,  ed.  DK  Publishing.  360  pages; 
photographs;  maps;  index;  $40. 

In  conjunction  with  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  the  start  of  the  Civil  War, 
publisher  Dorling  Kindersley  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  produced 


an  art-  and  photography-laden  volume 
covering  the  people  and  events  associ¬ 
ated  with  that  pivotal  period  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  As  editor  James  G.  Barber 
states  in  the  foreword,  the  Civil  War 
was  "America's  first  national  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  recorded  visually  on  a  grand 
scale,"  and  in  the  pages  of  The  Civil 
War,  those  photographs,  portraits  and 
paintings  are  put  on  display  to  great 
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of  his  parents.  Pershing  commanded  , 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  1 
not  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  Douglas  MacArthur  served  as  a 
brigade  commander  in  the  42nd  (Rain¬ 
bow)  Division,  not  the  1st  Division,  in 
World  War  I. 

These  observations  aside,  in  Grey 
Eminence  Cox  has  made  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  by  shedding  new  light  on 
one  of  the  Army's  most  illustrious  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  20th  century.  A  definitive 
biography  of  Fox  Conner  remains  to 
be  written,  but  Cox  has  provided  an 
important  initial  step. 

— COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.  H 


effect.  Also  shown  are  photographs  of  1 
Civil  War  memorabilia — such  as  flags,  ’ 
uniforms,  rifles  and  medical  equip-  i 
ment — found  in  collections  across  the  i 
United  States,  including  that  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Divided  into  seven  chapters  that  i 
chronologically  span  the  period  from 
1815  to  1877,  The  Civil  War  covers  not 
only  the  campaigns  and  battles,  but 
also  the  leadup  to  war  and  the  war's 
aftermath.  Maps,  timelines  and  profiles 
of  important  personalities  are  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  volume;  there 
are  also  discussions  of  such  topics  as 
photography  during  the  war,  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  ranks,  and  the  use  of  rail¬ 
roads.  A  "virtual  tour"  created  by  the 
blending  of  art,  photography  and  text, 
The  Civil  War  offers  something  of  inter-  i 
est  to  Civil  War  buffs  as  well  as  to  read¬ 
ers  looking  for  an  overview  of  the  war. 
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...a  retreat  and,  finally,  a  rout  of  the  Union  soldiers  and 
a  Confederate  victory  in  the  first  major  clash  of  the  Civil 
War.  Today  a  statue  of  Jackson  stands  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Manassas,  Va., 
commemorating  his  part  in  the  battle. 

Jackson,  previously  an  instructor  at  the  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute,  had  learned  combat  lessons  at  Manassas. 
Among  his  quotations  are: 

"Always  mystify,  mislead  and  surprise  the  enemy,  if 

V-!v. >  *V.: ' • 


possible;  and  when  you  strike  and  overcome  him,  never 
let  up  in  the  pursuit  so  long  as  your  men  have  strength 
to  follow;  for  an  army  routed,  if  hotly  pursued,  becomes 
panic-stricken,  and  can  then  be  destroyed  by  half  their 
number." 

"To  move  swiftly,  strike  vigorously,  and  secure  all  the 
fruits  of  victory  is  the  secret  of  successful  war." 

The  story  of  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas/ Bull  Run  be¬ 
gins  on  page  52. 
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Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson 
acquired  the  nickname 
Stonewall  during  the  First 
Battle  of  Manassas/Bull  Run 
as  his  Virginia  brigade, 
transferred  from  the 


oah  Valley  by 
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,  arrived  on  the 
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efield  and  helped 


turn  the  tide  against 
Union  forces  that 
were  gaining  the 
upper  hand  in  the 
fight.  This  led  to... 
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Letters 


‘Division  Patches’ 

■  I  read  with  much  pleasure  BG 
John  S.  Brown's  very  interesting,  in¬ 
structive  and  memory-arousing  June 
"Historically  Speaking"  article,  "Divi¬ 
sion  Patches."  It  brought  to  mind  a 
time  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  wear¬ 
ing  two  of  the  largest  division  patches 
at  the  same  time,  the  1st  Cavalry  on 
my  left  shoulder,  and  the  2nd  Infantry 
on  my  right.  In  addition  to  being  in¬ 
formative  and  raising  memories  of  the 
past,  BG  Brown's  article  brought  to 
mind  a  couple  of  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  about  patches  today. 

Speaking  of  the  present-day  Army, 
the  article  states  "soldiers  proudly 
wearing  division  patches  on  their 
shoulders"  and  "soldiers  wanted  the 
division  patches  on  their  shoulders  to 
continue  to  mean  something."  They 
were  called  shoulder  patches  in  my 
day,  too,  and  I  continue  to  speak  of 
them  as  such.  On  the  basis  of  pho¬ 
tographs  I  see  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  nowadays,  however,  shoul¬ 
der  patches  would  now  more  appro¬ 
priately  be  called  elbow  patches. 

My  questions  then:  When  and  why 
was  the  division  patch  moved  to  its 
new  position  just  above  the  elbow, 
and  if  it  is  correct  to  be  worn  there, 
how  is  it  that  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a 
shoulder  patch? 

CWO  Martin  Wallach,  AUS  Ret. 

Rohnert  Park,  Calif. 


Response  from  BG  Brown 

■  Thanks  so  much  for  your  though 
ful  question.  You  are  right  to  note  th 
migration  of  the  patches  on  field  un 
forms.  This  has  been  driven  over  th 
last  10  years  by  redesigns  that  pi 
pockets  on  sleeves  and  shoulders  fc 
easier  access.  When  one  spends  s 
much  time  in  body  armor,  one  we 
comes  an  accessible  pocket.  Velcro  ha 
been  added  into  the  mix,  both  to  seem 
the  pockets  and  to  provide  bases  fc 
patches.  Having  said  that,  however, 
think  the  new  locations  for  the  patche 
are  close  enough  that  we'll  continu 
to  call  them  shoulder  patches.  Trad 
tion  is  strong!  Besides,  there  has  as  yc 
been  no  logic  for  changing  where  th 
patches  go  on  the  "greens."  Whereve 
worn,  the  sense  of  heritage  embodie 
in  the  patch  will  remain.  I  know  yo 
are  rightly  proud  of  both  your  1st  Ca\ 
airy  and  your  2nd  Infantry  patches! 

BG  John  S.  Brown 

Denver,  Colo. 

Thinking  Outside  the  Box’ 

■  I  felt  that  the  "Front  &  Center"  ai 
tide  MSG  Charles  Elliott  wrote  per 
taining  to  the  new  technology  th 
Army  has  adopted  was  very  informa 
tive  and  relevant  ("The  Cost  of  Think 
ing  Outside  the  Box,"  June).  I  am 
third-year  cadet  at  East  Tennesse 
State  University  attending  Warrio 
Forge  (leadership  development  as 


This  Month's  Cover 


SSG  Andrew  Palmer  negotiates  the  horizon¬ 
tal  bars  during  the  confidence  course  event  of 
the  2011  Army  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year  com¬ 
petition  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  SSG  Palmer,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  98th  Reserve  Division,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Drill  Sergeant 
of  the  Year.  Competitors  were  tested  in  45 
events  and  more  than  100  tasks.  SSG  John  Hes- 
lin,  representing  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  active  Army's  Drill  Sergeant  of 
the  Year.  The  story  begins  on  page  20. 

(Cover  photograph  by  Dennis  Steele) 
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sessment  course)  in  July.  I  am  a  four- 
year  scholarship  winner,  and  I  have 
been  learning  the  “basics"  for  the  last 
three  years.  MSG  Elliott's  article  has 
helped  me  realize  as  a  future  leader 
just  how  important  it  is  to  have  the 
skills  that  the  Army  has  taught  for 
decades.  Despite  the  numerous  tech¬ 
nological  advances  the  world  has  re¬ 
ceived  recently,  basic  survival  skills 
continue  to  be  valuable.  As  a  college 
student,  Facebook  and  texting  are 
vital  to  my  communication,  and  I  of¬ 
ten  wondered  why  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  cadets  were  not  taught 
global  positioning  system  skills  and 
more  technological  skills.  This  article 
made  it  dear  that  these  basic  “pencil 
and  paper"  skills  are  present  to  save 
us  and  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  if  the 
technology  should  fail.  I  am  glad  and 
feel  proud  to  have  the  basics  that  are 
fairly  reliable  in  any  situation. 

Thank  you  for  the  encouragement, 
MSG  Elliott! 

CDT  Laurel  Stunkard 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


ARMY  Magazine  welcomes  letters  to 
the  editor.  Short  letters  are  more 
likely  to  be  published,  and  all  letters 
may  be  edited  for  reasons  of  style, 
accuracy  or  space  limitations.  Letters 
should  be  exclusive  to  ARMY  Maga¬ 
zine.  All  letters  must  include  the 
writer’s  full  name,  address  and  day¬ 


time  telephone  number.  The  volume 
of  letters  we  receive  makes  individual 
acknowledgment  impossible.  Please 
send  letters  to  The  Editor,  ARMY 
Magazine,  AUSA,  2425  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22201.  Letters  may  also 
be  faxed  to  (703)  841-3505  or  sent 
via  e-mail  to  armymag@ausa.org. 
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Washington  Report 


DoD  and  Army  Leadership  Change 


Just  before  retiring  at  the  end  of  June,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Robert  M.  Gates  sent  a  farewell  message  to  every 
base,  ship  and  installation  thanking  servicemembers  and 
their  families  for  their  service:  "It  has  been  the  greatest 
honor  of  my  life  to  serve  and  to  lead  you  for  the  past  four- 
and-a-half  years."  He  wrote,  "Your  dedication,  courage 
and  skill  have  kept  America  safe  even  while  bringing  the 
war  in  Iraq  to  a  successful  conclusion  and,  I  believe,  at  last 
turning  the  tide  in  Afghanistan." 

Among  other  leadership  changes 
:his  summer — including  the  appoint- 
nent  of  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
md  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno  as  the 
Ihief  of  Staff  of  the  Army — the  Senate 
ananimously  confirmed  GEN  David 
L  Petraeus,  then-commander  of  U.S. 
ind  NATO  troops  in  Afghanistan,  as 
lirector  of  the  CIA.  GEN  Petraeus  re¬ 
places  Leon  E.  Panetta,  who  took  of- 
ice  in  July  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  A 
ormer  member  of  Congress  from  Cal- 
fornia,  he  has  been  a  public  servant 
or  40  years.  He  was  budget  director 
nd  White  House  chief  of  staff  in  the 
dinton  administration. 

According  to  NATO's  International 
ecurity  Assistance  Force  in  Afghan- 
Tan,  GEN  Petraeus  was  scheduled  to 
arn  over  command  in  mid-July  to  Marine  Corps  Lt.  Gen. 
ohn  R.  Allen,  who  has  been  confirmed  as  his  replacement, 
dter  37  years  of  service,  GEN  Petraeus  will  retire  from  the 
vrmy  on  August  31  and  assume  his  duties  as  the  director 
f  the  CIA  on  September  6. 

Also  in  July,  LTG  David  Rodriguez  passed  command  of 
aternational  Security  Assistance  Force  Joint  Command 
nd  U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan  to  LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti, 
armerly  commanding  general  of  I  Corps.  Confirmed  by 
ie  Senate  in  April  for  his  new  rank  and  mission,  LTG  Ro- 
riguez  will  take  command  of  U.S.  Forces  Command.  He 
'ill  replace  GEN  James  D.  Thurman,  who  will  lead  United 
lations  Command/Combined  Forces  Command/U.S. 
orces  Korea. 

obs  for  Spouses.  In  late  June,  DoD  launched  the  Mili- 
iry  Spouse  Employment  Partnership  (MSEP)  to  foster 
•ng-term,  meaningful  and  mobile  employment  between 
merica's  employers  and  military  spouses  wherever  they 
ove.  Active  duty  spouses,  including  those  of  National 
uard  and  Army  Reserve  troops,  are  eligible  to  participate. 


More  than  70  corporations  and  organizations  including 
Microsoft,  Wal-Mart,  Starbucks  and  Home  Depot  have 
committed  to  hiring  military  spouses,  whose  job  choices 
are  often  limited  by  multiple  moves  and  deployments.  Par¬ 
ticipating  employers  must  sign  a  memorandum  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  expand  job  opportunities  for  military  spouses 
worldwide.  In  addition,  they  must  have  a  global  presence 
near  military  installations  and  must  retain  employment  for 
relocating  spouses. 

The  MSEP  evolved  from  the  Army 
Spouse  Employment  Program,  which 
has  helped  100,000  military  spouses 
find  jobs  since  2003.  Partners  have 
pledged  to  post  their  employment  op¬ 
portunities  on  the  MSEP  Web  portal  lo¬ 
cated  at  OurMilitary.mil.  According  to 
the  site,  there  is  a  26  percent  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  among  the  85  percent  of 
military  spouses  who  currently  either 
want  or  need  jobs.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.ourmilitary.mil  and 
click  on  the  appropriate  icon.  To  search 
specific  jobs  and  review  posted  oppor¬ 
tunities,  go  to  www.msepjobs.com. 

Military  Prosecutor.  DoD  announced 
in  late  June  the  appointment  of  a  new 
chief  prosecutor  at  the  Office  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Commissions.  BG  Mark  Martins, 
currently  a  commander  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Field  Force  in 
Afghanistan,  will  assume  his  new  duties  on  or  about  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  succeeding  Navy  Reserve  Capt.  John  Murphy.  BG 
Martins  will  oversee  the  tribunals  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 

In  2009,  BG  Martins  co-led  the  interagency  Detention 
Policy  Task  Force  that  recommended  reforms  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  commissions  process,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  reforms  codified  in  the  Military  Commissions 
Act  of  2009.  His  previous  assignments  include  deputy  legal 
counsel  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  staff 
judge  advocate  for  Multinational  Force-Iraq  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus.  BG  Martins  finished  first 
in  his  class  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He 
was  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  he  served  on  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

BG  Martins  will  supervise  the  capital  trial  of  Khalid 
Sheik  Mohammed,  who  claims  credit  for  the  planning  of 
the  9/11  attacks,  as  well  as  four  codefendants  who  were 
recharged  after  Attorney  General  Eric  H.  Holder  Jr.  re¬ 
turned  their  prosecution  to  the  military. 


Leon  E.  Panetta  succeeds  Robert 
M.  Gates  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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News  Call 


Outgoing  Commander  Cites  Momentum  in  Afghanistan 


"The  coalition  now  has  the  momen¬ 
tum,"  LTG  David  M.  Rodriguez,  out¬ 
going  commander  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  Joint 
Command,  told  reporters  in  an  early 
July  teleconference  from  Afghanistan. 
LTG  Curtis  Scaparrotti  succeeded  LTG 
Rodriguez  in  mid-July. 

"Progress  is  indisputable,"  LTG  Ro¬ 
driguez  told  reporters,  though  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  violence  has  increased 
since  last  year  in  Regional  Command- 
East,  but  said  coalition  forces  are  find¬ 
ing  more  improvised  explosive  devices 
:han  previously;  and  direct-fire  inci¬ 
dents — though  increasing  in  number — 
ire  less  effective  than  attacks  have 
?een  in  the  past.  Where  coalition 
roops  have  focused  their  efforts,  he 
;aid,  they  have  "degraded  the  insur¬ 
gency,  built  the  Afghan  national  secu- 
ity  forces  and  ultimately  mobilized 
nany  of  the  Afghan  people  against 
hose  who  threaten  their  way  of  life." 

LTG  Rodriguez  counted  among  coa- 
ition  successes  the  capture  or  killing  of 
nore  than  1,500  insurgents  in  the  last 
ix  months  and  an  increase  of  more 
han  300  percent  in  the  number  of 
aches  found  compared  to  the  same  pe- 


of  Afghan  security  forces  or  tips  from 
locals. 

Among  LTG  Scaparrotti's  first  con¬ 
cerns  is  the  redeployment  of  American 
troops  according  to  President  Obama's 
projected  drawdown  of  10,000  troops 
from  the  country  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  33,000  by  the  end  of  summer 
2012.  Between  July  and  December,  Ro¬ 
driguez  said,  there  will  be  a  gradual 
drawdown  of  forces — headquarters 
and  combat  support  troops  as  well  as 
combat  support  forces.  The  first  troops 
slated  for  withdrawal,  in  July,  were  the 
Nebraska  Army  National  Guard's  1st 
Squadron,  134th  Cavalry  Regiment, 
and  the  Iowa  Army  National  Guard's 
1st  Squadron,  113th  Cavalry  Regiment, 
a  total  of  about  800  soldiers,  who  will 
not  be  replaced.  The  3rd  Battalion,  4th 
Marine  Regiment,  with  approximately 
another  800  troops,  will  leave  Hel- 
mand  Province  in  the  fall. 

The  drawdown  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  shift  in  focus  from  southern  Af¬ 
ghanistan  to  Regional  Command-East, 
the  remote  and  mountainous  area  bor¬ 
dering  Pakistan,  LTG  Rodriguez  said. 
Coalition  forces  will  maintain  the  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  south,  and,  based  on 
conditions  on  the  ground,  "will  end  up 


thinning  out  down  there  first  and  then 
focusing  more  and  more  of  our  energy 
in  the  east." 

LTG  Rodriquez  noted  that  the  growth 
in  numbers  of  Afghan  national  security 
forces  helps  make  the  U.S.  drawdown 
possible.  "I  believe  the  transition  is  on 
track  and  we  can  achieve  sufficient  sta¬ 
bility  across  Afghanistan  by  2014,  with 
the  troops  redeploying  as  scheduled." 

Iraq  Update.  Terrorist  violence  con¬ 
tinued  across  Iraq  in  July  as  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  awaited  a  signal  that  the  Iraqi 
government  might  request  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  withdrawal  deadline  for 
U.S.  forces.  Meanwhile,  the  approxi¬ 
mately  46,000  U.S.  troops  in  the  coun¬ 
try  continued  to  transfer  bases  to  the 
Iraqis.  Unless  Iraq  makes  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  for  an  extension,  only  about  200 
active  duty  troops  will  stay  on  as  ad¬ 
visors  after  December  31,  but  the 
United  States  has  established  options 
to  "keep  between  8,500  and  10,000  ac¬ 
tive  duty  troops  to  continue  training 
Iraqi  security  forces  during  2012,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  early  July  report  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

As  extremists  attempt  to  claim  credit 
for  forcing  the  United  States  from  Iraq, 
some  U.S.  officials  have  implicated 
Iran,  which  recently  provided  lethal 
new  rocket-assisted  munitions  to  its  al¬ 
lies.  Five  1st  Infantry  Division  soldiers 
died  of  indirect  fire  in  one  June  attack, 
and  three  from  the  3rd  Armored  Cav¬ 
alry  Regiment  died  later  in  the  month. 
MG  James  Buchanan,  the  spokesman 
for  U.S.  Forces-Iraq,  told  reporters  "we 
are  likely  to  see  these  Iranian-backed 
groups  continue  to  maintain  high  at¬ 
tack  levels"  as  the  exit  date  nears. 


U.S.  Army  soldiers  with  the  214th 
Military  Police  Company  provide 
medical  supplies  to  the  Tal  Kayf 
clinic  in  Tal  Kayf  district,  Mosul,  Iraq, 
in  support  of  Operation  New  Dawn. 


tod  last  year — many  of  them  courtesy 
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Afghanistan  Deployments 

The  Pentagon  announced  in 
June  the  deployment  of  three 
units  as  part  of  upcoming  rota¬ 
tions  of  forces  in  Afghanistan. 
The  scheduled  rotation,  which 
will  begin  late  this  summer  and 
continue  through  early  2012,  in¬ 
volves  two  brigade  combat  teams 
totaling  6,400  personnel  and  one 
combat  aviation  brigade  totaling 
2,750  personnel.  The  units  sched¬ 
uled  to  deploy  are: 

■  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  1st  Armored  Di¬ 
vision,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

■  37th  Infantry  Brigade  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  Ohio  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

■  1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade, 

1st  Cavalry  Division,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas. 

Project  Workhorse.  U.S.  Army  war¬ 
fighters  from  one  select  group  will 
soon  be  lightening  their  loads  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  recently  awarded  "Project 
Workhorse"  unmanned  ground  vehi¬ 
cle  competition.  Managed  through  the 
Robotics  Technology  Consortium  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Rapid 
Equipping  Force,  the  project  will  de¬ 
ploy  four  Lockheed  Martin  Squad 
Mission  Support  System  (SMSS)  un¬ 
manned  ground  vehicles  to  Afghan¬ 
istan  for  military  assessment  later  this 
year.  With  a  weight  of  3,800  pounds 
and  a  payload  of  1,200  pounds,  the 
SMSS  has  been  designed  to  provide 
unmanned  transport  and  logistical 
support  to  dismounted  infantry  ele¬ 
ments. 

"This  will  be  the  first  time  an  au¬ 
tonomous  robot  has  ever  been  de¬ 
ployed  to  an  operational  theater  and, 
more  importantly,  [is]  to  be  operated 
by  and  around  soldiers — it  will  be  in 
their  midst,"  explained  Don  Nimblett, 
business  development  manager  for 
unmanned  systems  at  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin  Missiles  and  Fire  Control.  "The 
Army's  goal  for  this  deployment  is  to 
evaluate  how  autonomous  vehicles 
can  support  and  lighten  the  burden  of 
deployed  troops.  It  is  also  going  to 
showcase  our  portable  power  capabil- 
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GENERAL  OFFICER 
CHANGES* 


’Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by 
the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the 
grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  promotable  or 
eligible  to  be  frocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some 
officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


LTG  D.P.  Bolger 

from  Dep.  CoS,  G- 
3/5/7,  USA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to 
Cmdr.,  CSTC- 
A/Cmdr.,  NTM-A, 
OEF,  Aghanistan. 


LTG  J.F.  Campbell 

from  CG,  101st  Air¬ 
borne  (AA),  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  to 
Dep.  CoS,  G-3/5/7, 
USA. 


LTG  M.T.  Flynn 

from  Spec.  Asst,  to 
Dep.  CoS,  G-2, 
USA,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Asst.  Dir.  of 
National  Intel,  for 
Partner  Engage¬ 
ment,  ODNI,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


LTG  K.M.  Huber 

from  Dep.  Cmdr., 
USJFCOM,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  to 
Cmdr.,  CJIATF- 
435. 


LTG  C.M. 
Scaparrotti  from 
CG,  I  Corps  and 
Fort  Lewis,  Joint 
Base  Lewis  Mc- 
Chord,  Wash.,  to 
Cmdr,  IJC/Dep. 
Cmdr.,  USF-A. 


MG  E.C.  Cardon 

from  Dep.  CG 
(Spt.),  USF-I,  OND, 
Iraq,  to  CG,  2nd  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  Ko¬ 
rea. 


Brigadier  Generals:  H.V.  Brown  from  Dir.  of  Integration,  ODCS,  G-8,  USA,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dep., 
Test  and  Assessment,  MDA,  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.;  C.W.  Hooper  from  Dep.  Dir.  for  Strategic  Planning 
and  Policy,  J-5,  USPACOM,  Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii,  to  Dir.  of  Strategy,  Plans  and  Programs, 
AFRICOM,  Germany;  J.F.  Pasquarette  from  Dep.  CG  (Spt.),  4th  Infantry  Division  (M)/USD-N,  OND, 
Iraq,  to  Dir.  of  Comprehensive  Soldier  Fitness,  ODCS,  G-3/5/7,  USA,  Washington,  D.C.;  J.S.  Regan 
from  CG,  WSMR,  N.M.,  to  Dep.  CG,  ATEC/Dir.,  AEC,  APG,  Md.;  B.T.  Roberts  from  Dep.  CG,  USAREC, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to  Dir.,  ITAT-Army,  USF-I,  OND;  A.C.  Roper  Jr.,  USAR,  from  CoS,  87th  USAR  Spt.  Cmd. 
(East),  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Cmdr.,  415th  Chemical  Brigade,  Greenville,  S.C.;  T.C.  Seamands  from 
Chief,  GOMO,  OCS,  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dep.  CoS,  G-1,  FORSCOM,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

■  AEC — Army  Evaluation  Center;  AFRICOM — U.S.  Africa  Cmd.;  APG — Aberdeen  Proving  Ground; 
ATEC — U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command;  CJIATF-435 — Combined  Joint  Interagency  Task 
Force  435;  CSTC-A — Combined  Security  Transition  Cmd. -Afghanistan;  FORSCOM — U.S.  Forces  Com¬ 
mand;  GOMO — General  Officer  Management  Office;  IJC — International  Security  Assistance  Force 
Joint  Command;  ITAT — Iraq  Training  and  Advisory  Team;  MDA— Missile  Defense  Agency;  NTM-A — 
NATO  Training  Mission-Afghanistan;  OCS — Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  ODCS — Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff;  ODNI — Office  of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence;  OEF — Operation  Enduring  Free¬ 
dom;  OND — Operation  New  Dawn;  USAR — U.S.  Army  Reserve;  USAREC — U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Cmd.;  USD-N — U.S.  Division-North;  USF-A — U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan;  USF-I — U.S.  Forces-lraq;  USJF¬ 
COM — U.S.  Joint  Forces  Cmd.;  USPACCOM — U.S.  Pacific  Cmd.;  WSMR — White  Sands  Missile  Range. 


ity  for  'on  the  go'  electronics  recharg¬ 
ing. 

"The  Army  has  tested  the  systems' 
capabilities  in  three  domestic  user  as¬ 
sessments  previously,  so  an  in-theater 
assessment  is  . . .  the  obvious  next  step 
in  the  process  of  informing  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Army's  future 
squad-size  unmanned  ground  vehicle 
development,"  he  added. 

The  SMSS  "Block  1"  vehicles  that 
will  be  deployed  to  Afghanistan  have 
improved  over  earlier  prototype  de¬ 
signs.  Enhancements  include  more  ro¬ 
bust  and  reliable  autonomous  capabili¬ 
ties,  internal  equipment  hardening, 
suspension  and  mobility  system  re¬ 
design  to  allow  towing  behind  manned 


vehicles  at  highway  speeds,  improve 
voice  command,  and  reduced  noise  sig 
nature. 

In  addition  to  an  ability  to  follow 
member  of  the  dismounted  squad,  th 
autonomous  capabilities  in  the  fou 
SMSS  Block  1  prototypes  will  allow  th 
operator  to  use  a  stylus  or  finger  t  j 
point  to  a  spot  on  a  display  map  an  j 
order  the  vehicle  to  find  its  way  to  the ! 
spot.  Waypoints  can  also  be  assigned  t 
create  a  specific  route  to  that  locatior  j 
In  addition,  the  SMSS  can  be  parkej  < 
while  a  mission  is  under  way  and  the; 
summoned  to  the  operator's  location  a 
the  conclusion  of  the  operation.  "It  wi 
find  you  wherever  you  have  move< 
to,"  Nimblett  noted,  "and  while  it  is  dc 
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MOUNTED  OR  DISMOUNTED,  AMERICA’S  WARFIGHTERS  FACE  A  BROAD  RANGE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  THREATS  EVERY  DAY  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  AND  AT  HOME.  FINALLY,  THERE  IS  A  VERSATILE  FIRE  RESISTANT  SOLUTION  THAT  PROVIDES  COMPLETE  PROTECTION 

Introducing  the  Fire  Resistant  Environmental  Ensemble  (FREE). 
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latest  textile  science  and  FR  technology  to  keep  the  warfighter  Light-Weather  Intermediate  Weather  Extreme  Weather 

protected,  comfortable,  dry,  and  warm  across  a  broad  climate  — 

range.  The  system  is  engineered  to  be  functional  in  and  out  4jj 
3f  aircraft  and  combat  vehicles.  Whether  riding,  flying,  or  on 
foot,  the  system’s  adaptability  provides  the  broadest  range  of 
environmental  protection  -  a  critical  factor  in  responding  to 
current  threats  while  facing  extreme  climate  conditions. 
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ing  all  of  this,  it  will  autonomously 
avoid  obstacles  and  people." 

Although  the  initial  prototype  de¬ 
signs  lack  the  ability  to  exploit  mili¬ 
tary  global  positioning  system  preci¬ 
sion  data,  developers  believe  that  the 
operator's  ability  to  "create  a  path" 
will  work  well  in  theater. 

According  to  Nimblett,  the  initial 
group  of  Army  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  is  scheduled  to  complete  SMSS 
training  by  early  this  month. 

Uniform  Changes.  The  Army  an¬ 
nounced  two  uniform  changes  in  June: 
The  patrol  cap  will  replace  the  black 
wool  beret  as  the  default  headgear  for 
the  Army  combat  uniform  (ACU);  and 
soldiers  will  be  able  to  sew  on  their 
name  tapes,  service  tapes,  rank  in¬ 
signia  and  skill  badges  instead  of  af¬ 
fixing  them  with  Velcro. 

The  two  changes  reflect  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  soldiers  in  the  field  and  are 
not  a  result  of  the  board  that  meets 
twice  a  year  to  determine  uniform 
changes.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN 
Martin  E.  Dempsey  tasked  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army  (SMA)  Raymond  F. 
Chandler  with  gathering  opinions.  He 
spoke  with  several  thousand  soldiers 
and  noted  comments  online  before 
identifying  the  two  issues  as  the  most 
important  to  soldiers.  Post-deploy¬ 
ment  combat  uniform  surveys  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  changes. 

SMA  Chandler  specified  that  sol¬ 
diers  wanted  to  change  when  the  black 
beret  is  worn  and  did  not  ask  that  it  be 
eliminated.  It  will  remain  the  standard 
for  the  Army  service  uniform  and,  at 
the  discretion  of  unit  commanders,  is 
an  optional  uniform  item  with  the 
ACU.  Combat  and  unit  patches  on  the 
left  and  right  sleeve  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
flag  will  remain  Velcro  attached,  but 
badges  now  provided  in  painted  metal 
that  must  be  pinned  on  may  be  sewn 
on  top  of  the  Velcro. 

Another  change  affects  soldiers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Army's  headquarters  in 
the  Pentagon,  who  have  been  wearing 
the  ACU  as  their  daily  uniform.  "Our 
perspective,"  said  SMA  Chandler,  "is 
that  this  is  the  corporate  part  of  the 
Army,"  and  "there  are  certain  stan¬ 
dards  of  attire."  By  October,  soldiers 


Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  June  1  to  June  30,  2011.  All  names  have  been  released 
through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 


SSG  Martin  R.  Apolinar,  28 
PFC  Brian  J.  Backus,  21 
SGT  Christopher  R.  Bell,  21 
SPC  Nicholas  P.  Bernier,  21 
SGT  Aaron  J.  Blasjo,  25 
SFC  Alvin  A.  Boatwright,  33 
1LT  Dimitri  A.  Del  Castillo,  24 
SGT  Edward  F.  Dixon  III,  37 
SPC  Richard  C.  Emmons  III,  22 
CW2  Bradley  J.  Gaudet,  31 
SGT  James  W.  Harvey  II,  23 
SPC  Nicholas  C.D.  Hensley,  28 
SPC  Kevin  J.  Hilaman,  28 
PFC  Joshua  L.  Jetton,  21 
SSG  Jeremy  A.  Katzenberger,  26 
SSG  Nigel  D.  Kelly,  26 


SPC  Tyler  R.  Kreinz,  21 
PVT  Ryan  J.  Larson,  19 
CPT  Michael  W.  Newton,  30 
SPC  Levi  E.  Nuncio,  24 
SGT  Joshua  D.  Powell,  28 
PFC  Gustavo  A.  Rios-Ordonez,  25 
CPT  Joseph  W.  Schultz,  36 
SGT  Jeffrey  C.S.  Sherer,  29 
SPC  Scott  D.  Smith,  36 
SGT  Alan  L.  Snyder,  28 
SPC  Devin  A.  Snyder,  20 
PFC  Eric  D.  Soufrine,  20 
SSG  Donald  V.  Stacy,  23 
PFC  Robert  L.  Voakes  Jr.,  21 
CW3  Kenneth  R.  White,  35 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  New 
Dawn  from  June  1  to  June  30,  2011.  All  names  have  been  released  through 
the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 


SSG  Nicholas  P.  Bellard,  26 
SPC  Emilio  J.  Campo  Jr.,  20 
SPC  Marcos  A.  Cintron,  32 
SPC  Michael  B.  Cook  Jr.,  27 
PFC  Matthew  J.  England,  22 
SPC  Christopher  B.  Fishbeck,  24 


SPC  Matthew  R.  Gallagher,  22 
SPC  Robert  P.  Hartwick,  20 
PFC  Dylan  J.  Johnson,  20 
PFC  Michael  C.  Olivieri,  26 
SSG  Russell  J.  Proctor,  25 
SGT  Glenn  M.  Sewell,  23 


working  in  the  Pentagon  will  adopt 
the  Army  service  uniform  for  office 
wear.  For  more  information  see  Army 
Directive  2011-11. 


Army  Museum.  The  Army  announced 
in  June  that  the  National  Museum  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  scheduled  to  open  in 
June  2013,  will  be  located  on  the  North 
Post,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Construction  of 
the  museum  will  be  privately  funded 
through  the  Army  Historical  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  preserving  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  soldier  and  promoting  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  made  by  all  components 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  its  members. 

The  "designation  marks  a  signifi¬ 
cant  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  move 
forward  with  construction  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Museum  of  the  United  Stateji 
Army,"  said  BG  Creighton  W.  Abram, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Army  retired,  executive  direct 
tor  of  the  Army  Historical  Foundaj 
tion.  "We  now  have  the  green  lighl 
Our  plan  is  to  break  ground  next  yea 
to  allow  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engl ; 
neers  to  begin  construction." 

"Initial  construction,"  according  ttij 
a  DoD  news  release,  "will  include  | 
multistory,  main  museum  building 
with  exhibit  halls,  theater.  Veteran^ 
Hall,  food  service  and  retail  areas,  ac 
ministrative  areas,  an  experientk 
learning  center,  and  a  lobby  with  visil 
tor  reception  area."  Future  construe 
tion  will  expand  galleries  and  exhibits 
and  develop  outdoor  elements  that i 
will  include  an  amphitheater,  parade, 
ground  and  reviewing  stands  as  wel  j 
as  a  memorial  garden.  "wl 
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The  201 1  ARMY  Green  Book,  which  is  the  October  issue  of  ARMY  Magazine, 
is  used  by  military  and  government  personnel  as  a  yearlong  reference  tool. 

Not  only  will  the  October  GREEN  BOOK  go  to  our  regular  84,000  monthly 
circulation  but  it  also  will  be  distributed  to  all  attendees  at  the  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting  and  Exposition  in  October.  Total  circulation  of  the  GREEN  BOOK 
is  over  100,000. 
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Balancing  Forward  Presence  and  Distant  Engagement 


s  the  2012  political  season  gets  un-  scale,  more  than  two  decades  after  it  associated  with  sustaining  these 


While  those  issues  took  a  back  seat  to  200,000  U.S.  troops  were  stationed  technology  evolves  the  expense  asso 

flira  omrmi  m  \  T  1  1  n  1  O  C  4”  T  T  O  ^  V  ^  1  p  J-t  y-v  m  cs  . — .  w  _  _  *  i  1 


tan  wmd  down,  candidates  should  be  in  which  U.S.  forces  have  been  based,  ployments  from  the  United  States  and 
required  to  articulate  what  strategic  It  has  helped  to  forge  strong  military-  its  territories.  It  would  capitalize  on— 
sidelines  they  would  apply  in  manae-  to-militarv  rpUtinnQ  with  a ill nri  ^a  a„. a _ •  *  .  , 


ilmost  inevitable  no  matter  which  one  duce  their  logistical  tails.  And  it  has  posure  associated  with  permanent  over- 

if  them  wins  the  White  House.  provided  the  United  States  advanced  seas  bases. 

Preparing  to  leave  the  office  he  has  bases  from  which  to  respond  to  lim-  Such  a  strategy  certainly  might  in- 
leld  for  five  years  in  two  successive  ited  regional  contingencies  without  cur  penalties.  Reacting  to  a  conflict  in 

idmimstrations.  Secretary  of  Defense  having  to  mount  major  transoceanic  a  region  in  which  U.S.  forces  previ- 


nsisting  instead  that  we  need  to  de-  risks  associated  with  forward  presence  absent  "hostage"  U.S.  forces  already  in 
lide  what  strategic  commitments  we  have  steadily  been  growing.  From  an  place,  and  their  enemies  might  be- 
kill  no  longer  resource.  operational  perspective,  the  center  of  come  more  risk-prone. 

"If  we're  going  to,  reduce  the  . . .  size  gravity  of  recent  conflict  has  shifted  to  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
If  the  U.S.  military,"  he  declared  to  re-  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia— to  effect  such  a  revised  strategy  might 

sorters  in  May,  "people  need  to  make  places,  in  short,  nearly  as  distant  from  have  on  foreign  perceptions  of  Amer- 

onscious  choices  about  what  the  im-  European  and  Pacific  bases  as  from  the  ica's  continued  commitment  to  inter- 

lications  of  that  are  for  the  security  United  States  itself.  Moreover,  given  national  security.  That  problem  tends  to 

f  the  country  as  well  as  for  the  opera-  the  austerity  of  those  places,  engaging  be  overstated— we  remain  the  world's 

ons  that  we  have  around  the  world."  in  them  has  necessitated  reacquiring  strongest  military  power,  after  all _ 

One  of  the  most  important  such  the  very  logistical  overhead  that  for-  but  that  doesn't  make  it  unworthy  of 
fioices  is  whether  to  alter  materially  ward-presence  forces  surrendered.  concern. 

ie  way  we've  chosen  to  remain  en-  Meanwhile,  the  willingness  of  part-  All  these  issues  deserve  considera- 
aged  militarily  during  the  past  half-  ner  nations  to  host  U.S.  forces  has  tion.  But  that  can't  be  allowed  to  stifle 


irtually  since  the  end  of  World  War  simply  reflects  competition  for  real  es-  natives,  a  discussion  becoming  daily 

,  that  engagement  has  relied  heavily  tate  and  resentment  of  the  disruptions  more  essential. 

a  forward  military  presence — the  that  inevitably  accompany  a  perma- - - - 

ore  or  less  permanent  overseas  sta-  nent  foreign  troop  presence.  But  in  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regularly 

arnng  of  ground,  air  and  naval  forces  other  cases,  as  with  Turkey's  refusal  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday  Con- 

numbers  ranging  from  a  few  hun-  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  to  stitution.  This  article  originally  ap- 

•ed  training  and  advisory  personnel  permit  transit  of  U.S.  forces  into  peared  in  the  June  5,  2011,  Lawton 

the  way  up  to  the  whole  armies,  northern  Iraq,  it  reflects  political  ob-  Constitution  and  is  reprinted  by  per- 

•vies  and  air  forces  deployed  in  Eu-  jectives  at  variance  with  ours,  or  at  mission  of  the  author. 


Leader  Mentoring 


By  COL  Mark  A.  Melanson 

One  of  the  most  important  strategic 
responsibilities  of  all  Army  lead¬ 
ers  is  to  groom  the  next  generation  of 
leadership,  a  process  I  call  leader  men¬ 
toring.  Leader  mentoring  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  aspect  of  successful  senior  Army 
leadership  and  remains  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  accomplishments  of 
my  Army  career. 

One  of  my  favorite  visual  images  of 
leadership  is  found  in  the  now  super¬ 
seded  Army  Field  Manual  22-100 
Army  Leadership ;  it  depicts  leadership 
as  supported  by  three  mighty  pillars: 
institutional  training,  operational  as¬ 
signments  and  self-development.  In¬ 
stitutional  training  refers  to  courses 
such  as  the  Warrior  Leader  Course 
and  the  Basic  Officer  Leadership 
Course,  which  introduce  Army  leader¬ 
ship  concepts.  Next,  operational  as¬ 
signments  allow  Army  leaders  to  prac¬ 
tice  what  they  have  learned  and 
include  key  developmental  positions 
such  as  squad  leader  and  platoon 
leader.  Finally,  self-development  is 
what  one  does  individually  to  enhance 
one's  growth  as  an  Army  leader  such 
as  studying  military  history  and  read¬ 
ing  about  leadership.  As  good  as  this 
model  is,  however,  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  incomplete.  What  was 
missing  is  an  important  fourth  col¬ 
umn:  leader  mentoring. 

I  choose  to  use  the  term  leader  men¬ 
toring  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
types  of  mentoring  such  as  workplace 
mentoring,  youth  mentoring,  spiritual 
mentoring  and  so  on.  While  leader 
mentoring  is  a  form  of  workplace 
mentoring,  it  is  unique  in  its  focus  on 
Army  leader  development.  This  elite 
guidance  goes  well  beyond  merely 
helping  a  worker  in  the  civilian  sector 
to  fit  into  her  company  or  to  become 
better  at  his  job.  Instead,  leader  men¬ 
torship  seeks  to  help  a  soldier  to  first 
envision  his  or  her  own  leadership 
potential  and  then  embark  on  a  per¬ 
sonal,  dedicated  quest  to  ultimately 
realize  it.  Or,  to  borrow  from  the 
highly  popular  and  long-lasting  Army 


recruiting  jingle,  leader  mentoring  helps 
our  soldiers  to  truly  "be  all  that  they 
can  be." 

The  term  mentor  hearkens  back  to 
Homer's  epic  poem  "The  Odyssey" 
and  refers  to  Mentor,  the  sage  and 
trusted  counsel  of  Odysseus,  king  of 
Ithaca.  When  he  prepared  to  depart  for 
the  Trojan  War,  Odysseus  asked  Mentor 
to  watch  over  and  guide  his  only  son, 
Telemachus.  Since  Telemachus  was  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Ithaca,  Mentor  was 
asked  to  provide  the  child  with  leader 
mentoring — specifically,  guidance  in 
how  to  become  a  wise  monarch.  As  it 
turned  out,  this  leader  mentoring  of 
Telemachus  was  to  become  very  impor¬ 
tant  since  Odysseus  did  not  anticipate 
that  it  would  take  20  years  for  him  to 
return  from  Troy  (the  ultimate  military 
deployment!). 

Although  not  specifically  referred 
to  as  leader  mentoring,  there  is  a  long 
history  of  Army  leaders  guiding  sub¬ 
ordinates  so  that  they  would  one  day 
successfully  assume  the  mantle  of  lead¬ 
ership.  One  classic  example  of  this  is 
MG  Fox  Conner,  who  is  credited  with 
personally  mentoring  George  Patton, 
George  Marshall  and  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Conner  had  an  ongoing  men¬ 
toring  relationship  with  his  proteges 
and  helped  to  guide  their  careers  and 
their  development  as  senior  Army 
leaders.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Conner's  mentorship  was  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  and  was  tai¬ 
lored  to  each  individual's  needs. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  and 
confusion  about  mentoring  within  the 
Army  over  the  past  decade.  One 
group  espouses  the  virtues  of  mentor¬ 
ing  and  highly  encourages  it;  the  other 
camp  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  mentor¬ 
ing  as  potentially  detrimental  to  good 
leadership.  I  think  much  of  this  dis¬ 
agreement  stems  from  trying  to  inap¬ 
propriately  apply  the  broad  concept  of 
mentoring  that  exists  in  the  civilian 
sector  to  the  leader  mentoring  of  sol¬ 
diers — in  particular,  the  central  role  of 
friendship  in  civilian  mentoring. 

In  Army  leader  mentoring,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  strictly  professional;  hence, 


I  have  insisted  that  my  mentees  al 
ways  practice  proper  military  cour 
tesy.  Any  friendship  during  leade 
mentoring  is  out  of  the  question  unti 
one  of  the  partners  either  leaves  thi 
service  or  retires.  Another  area  of  dee} 
concern  is  the  sometimes  exclusivi 
nature  of  mentoring.  (I'll  return  to  thi 
controversial  facet  of  mentorship  later. 

There  has  also  been  a  lot  of  discus 
sion  about  whether  the  mentoring  o. 
leaders  should  be  formal  or  informal 
In  my  mind,  the  answer  is  both.  For 
mal  leader  mentoring  should  be  per 
formed  within  a  soldier's  unit  and  cai 
be  best  accomplished  by  command1 
mandated  programs  such  as  Office, 
Professional  Development  (OPD)  o 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Professiona 
Development  (NCOPD).  Both  OPI 
and  NCOPD  are  examples  of  smalli 
group  formal  mentoring  (no  more  thai; 
12  or  so  in  a  group  led  by  a  senior  offi 
cer  or  a  senior  NCO).  These  sessions 
which  can  occur  biweekly  or  monthly 
are  based  upon  a  journal  club  forma, 
that  deals  with  different  aspects  ol 
Army  leadership:  ethics,  professional  ■ 
ism  and  military  history,  for  example  i 
In  addition,  formal  leader  mentorship  ] 
should  also  occur  during  develop 
mental  counseling  by  raters  and,  espe 
dally,  senior  raters. 

Informal  mentoring,  on  the  othe 
hand,  typically  occurs  outside  of  thi 
chain  of  command  and  can  be  con 
ducted  during  casual  meetings  to  dis 
cuss  individual  career  planning  and  thi 
development  of  a  personal  leadershif 
philosophy.  One  thing  that  I  have  al 
ways  opposed  is  mandatory  mentorin} 
in  which  members  of  a  mentoring  pai 
are  assigned  to  each  other.  It  is  bes 
when  the  mentoring  dyad  self-selects 
based  upon  mutual  interest  and  at 
traction.  Interestingly,  when  surveyec 
about  mentoring,  soldiers  actually  pre 
fer  informal  mentoring  and  rank  it  a: 
more  effective  and  meaningful. 

Leader  mentoring  is  both  inclusive 
and  exclusive.  The  formal  mentorin} 
that  occurs  is  inclusive  and  availabk 
to  everyone.  Throughout  my  career, 
have  practiced  this  inclusiveness  wit! 
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all  of  my  subordinates  without  excep¬ 
tion.  Currently,  there  are  roughly  60 
officers  in  my  area  of  concentration, 
and,  as  the  Army  Surgeon  General's 
current  consultant  for  radiological  hy¬ 
giene  and  leader  of  my  career  field,  I 
am  a  leader-mentor  to  all  of  them  as 
well.  It  is  important  to  note  that  some 
of  my  officers  require  more  mentor¬ 
ship  than  others  and  not  all  of  them 
take  advantage  of  the  formal  leader 
mentoring  to  the  same  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  informal  mentoring  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  exclusive;  mentors  se¬ 
lect  whether  or  not  to  mentor  individ¬ 
ual  proteges.  Some  informal  mentors 
are  on  the  lookout  for  rising  stars. 
Awhile  others  seek  to  guide  individuals 
vho  appear  to  be  struggling  in  their 
eadership  development.  I  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  do  both  throughout  my  Army 
:areer. 

Unlike  some  critics  of  informal  men- 
oring,  I  do  not  believe  that  exclusive 
nentoring  is  harmful  to  good  leader- 
hip.  In  fact,  it  personifies  great  leader- 
hip.  I  have  experienced  the  trans- 
orming  power  of  leader  mentoring 


firsthand  in  my  own  career  and  have 
witnessed  it  thrive  in  the  blossoming 
careers  of  the  dozens  of  proteges  that  I 
have  mentored  over  the  decades, 
which  makes  me  often  wonder  if  the 
vocal  critics  of  informal  mentoring 
have  never  experienced  it  for  them¬ 
selves  (and  if  that  is  why  they  are  so 
vehemently  opposed  to  it).  Regardless, 
instead  of  disavowing  or  ignoring  it, 
we  should  take  informal  mentoring 
out  of  the  shadows  once  and  for  all 
and  openly  celebrate  and  nurture  it. 

The  duration  of  a  leader-mentoring 
relationship  can  be  very  short  or 
last  for  an  entire  career.  It  depends 
upon  the  needs  of  the  protege  and  the 
rapport  that  develops  between  the 
mentoring  partners.  As  trust  devel¬ 
ops,  the  relationship  deepens  into 
what  can  become  a  long-term  rela¬ 
tionship.  There  is  even  such  a  thing  as 
"flash  mentoring,"  in  which  a  senior 
leader  has  a  brief-but-profound  en¬ 
counter  with  a  junior  soldier  and  deep 
wisdom  is  exchanged. 

I  believe  that  worthwhile  leader  men¬ 


toring  can  occur  face  to  face  and  in  the 
virtual  realm.  As  with  all  relationships, 
the  interactions  that  happen  in  person 
are  the  most  powerful  and  lasting.  The 
rise  of  social  networking  media  such  as 
Facebook  and  Twitter,  however,  has 
shown  how  people  can  communicate 
and  connect  via  the  Internet.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Army  has  also  gotten  into 
the  act  by  establishing  professional  fo¬ 
rums  on  Army  Knowledge  Online.  I 
humbly  support  two  of  these  profes¬ 
sional  forums.  Leader  Net  and  Warrant 
Officer  Net.  Both  of  these  excellent  fo¬ 
rums  have  an  area  dedicated  to  men¬ 
torship.  These  popular  virtual  venues 
are  a  crucial  way  to  mentor  soldiers 
who  are  scattered  around  the  globe, 
many  in  remote  locations.  Also,  an  in¬ 
dividual  mentee  can  receive  mentor¬ 
ship  from  the  multiple  "just-in-time" 
mentors  who  chime  in  to  the  various 
postings,  sharing  the  right  wisdom  at 
the  right  time  and  often  from  half  a 
world  away. 

The  Army  should  once  and  for  all 
clear  up  the  lingering  confusion  about 
leader  mentoring  by  officially  defin- 
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Help  AUSA  continue  to  be 
the  Voice  for  America’s  Army 


The  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  (ILW),  the  educational  arm  of  AUSA, 
publishes  papers  and  Torchbearers  that  educate  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  on  issues  directly  affecting 
Americas  Army  and  our  Soldiers. 

The  printing  of  these  papers  costs  money  and  ILW,  as  a  non-profit,  must 
depend  on  contributions.  Help  ILW  continue  to  ensure  that  America  has 
the  strongest  Army  possible  and  that  our  Soldiers  are  taken  care  of. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home, 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 
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Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 

Call  800-368-5718. 

Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 

AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 

Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Comfort  Inn®  •  Cambria  Suites® 

•  Comfort  Suites®  •  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Quality®  •  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Sleep  Inn®  •  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Clarion®  •  Rodeway  Inn® 

Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 

Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  -Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 

Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


For  iHfo  trillion  y||t  Members  Only  Benefits  an 

800-336-4570  ext.  664  •  703-907-2670 


at  www.ausa.org. 
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ing  it  and  codifying  leader  mentor¬ 
ship  into  doctrine.  Leader  mentorship 
principles  should  be  taught  at  all  lev¬ 
els  of  leader  development  training, 
from  the  Warrior  Leader  Course  to  the 
Army  War  College.  Senior  Army  lead¬ 
ers  should  tell  their  own  leader-men¬ 
toring  stories  often  and  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledge  those  who  groomed  them. 
Leader  mentoring  must  be  made  a  top 
priority  Army-wide,  and  resources — 
principally  time — must  be  set  aside 
for  this  most  urgent  leader  responsi¬ 
bility.  In  addition,  our  officer  and  en¬ 
listed  evaluation  and  promotion  sys- 


MG  Mary  E. 

MG  Mary  E.  (Betty)  Clarke,  the 
last  director  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  (WAC)  and  the  first 
woman  to  attain  the  rank  of  major 
general,  died  on  June  10  at  the 
Army  Residence  Community  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  She  was  86. 
During  a  36-year  Army  career,  she 
rose  through  the  ranks  from  pri¬ 
vate  and  commanded  units  from 
detachments  to  a  major  Army  in¬ 
stallation — Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
There  she  became  the  first  woman 
to  command  an  Army  post  and  the 
first  woman  to  serve  as  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Po¬ 
lice  School  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Chemical  School. 

"All  of  us  who  knew  MG  Mary 
Clarke  are  saddened  by  her  pass¬ 
ing,  and  we  salute  her  for  her  self¬ 
less  service  to  our  nation  and  for 
her  singular  and  distinguished  ca¬ 
reer  where  being  a  'first'  was  the 
hallmark  of  her  life's  work,"  said 
GEN  Gordon  Sullivan,  U.S.  Army 
retired,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Army.  "She  was  a 
soldier  who  understood  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  soldiering  while  moving  a 
very  large  institution — our  Army 
— into  the  modern  world.  MG 
Clarke  served  in  uniform  for  36 
challenging  years  with  distinction, 
followed  by  30  more  years  as  a  re¬ 
tired  officer."  She  served  on  the 


terns  should  be  reengineered  so  that 
leader  mentorship  is  both  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  and  properly  rewarded  (may¬ 
be  a  long-overdue  360-degree  evalua¬ 
tion  system  could  assist  with  this). 
Finally,  outstanding  leader  mentors 
could  be  recognized  with  a  mentor- 
of-the-year  award,  fittingly  named 
the  Fox  Conner  Memorial  Mentoring 
Award  to  honor  this  inspiring  and  vi¬ 
sionary  Army  leader-mentor. 

Growing  future  leaders  is  a  vital, 
strategic  responsibility  of  all  Army 
leadership.  The  time  is  right  for  the 
Army  to  finally  craft  and  unveil  a  self- 


Clarke,  ESA  Ret., 

Association's  Council  of  Trustees  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  and 
then  was  a  member  of  AUSA's  Advi¬ 
sory  Board  of  Directors. 


MG  Clarke  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  on  December  3, 1924,  and  worked 
as  a  secretary  and  defense  worker  be¬ 
fore  enlisting  in  the  WAC  in  1945.  She 
served  in  the  Berlin  Airlift  after  World 
War  II  and  was  then  commissioned  as 
an  Army  second  lieutenant  through 
the  WAC  Officer  Candidate  School. 
From  1972  to  1974,  MG  Clarke  was 
commandant  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  Center  and  School  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  where  she  expanded  the  WAC. 
In  1974,  she  was  called  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  serve  as  chief  of  the  WAC  Ad¬ 
visory  Office  in  the  Military  Personnel 
Center,  and  in  August  1975  she  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  and 
served  as  the  last  director  of  the  WAC 
until  its  disestablishment.  She  attained 
the  rank  of  major  general  in  November 
1977. 


perpetuating  culture  of  leader  men¬ 
toring:  Senior  Army  leadership  should 
clearly  define,  nurture  and  reward 
it;  individual  leaders  should  actively 
practice  it;  junior  leaders  should  come 
to  expect  and  demand  it. 


COL  Mark  A.  Melanson,  Medical  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps ,  is  the  director  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radiobiology  Research  Institute, 
located  in  Bethesda,  Md.  He  is  also  the 
radiological  hygiene  consultant  to  the 
Army  Surgeon  General  and  leader  of 
the  Army's  Nuclear  Medical  Science 
Officer  career  field. 


1924-2011 

MG  Clarke's  final  assignment 
was  as  Director  of  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Development,  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Department  of  the  Army. 
After  her  retirement  in  October 
1981,  she  supported  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  Museum,  first  at  Fort 
McClellan,  and  later  after  its  relo¬ 
cation  to  Fort  Lee,  Va.  She  served 
in  the  WAC  from  her  enlistment 
until  it  was  disestablished  in  1978, 
when  women  were  fully  assimi¬ 
lated  into  the  force  as  Army  sol¬ 
diers.  MG  Clarke's  tireless  efforts 
to  gain  full  recognition  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  women  in  the  Army  was 
integral  to  that  achievement. 

After  her  retirement  as  the  se¬ 
nior  ranking  woman  officer  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  MG  Clarke  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  in  the  Ser¬ 
vices,  which  she  later  chaired.  She 
also  chaired  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Women  Veterans,  and 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Commission  on  the  Assign¬ 
ment  of  Women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  "By  my  calculation,"  said  I 
GEN  Sullivan,  "she  served  our 
Army  and  our  nation  for  over  60 
years  and  will  always  be  known  in 
the  Army  as  a  selfless,  courageous 
and  history-making  soldier." 
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Cultural  Understanding 


By  LTC  Robert  M.  Brown 

Army  of  the  United  States  retired 

In  his  June  article  in  ARMY  Maga¬ 
zine,  "How  Cultural  Ignorance  and 
Cultural  Arrogance  Can  Affect  the 
Outcome  of  American  Wars,"  Martin  J. 
Resick  stated  that  involved  Americans 
must  understand  the  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  between  themselves  and  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  society  if  they  are  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  and  stem  cultural 
arrogance.  Resick  is  correct  that  failure 
to  employ  cultural  sensitivity  risks  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  unfocused  tac¬ 
tics  and  strategy  as  America  prosecutes 
any  conflict,  yet  he  digs  only  superfi¬ 
cially  into  the  impact  of  America's 
widespread  provincialism.  Prosecuting 
war  with  cultural  tunnel  vision  will 
not  only  generate  clumsy  warfighting, 
it  will  also  lead  to  fighting  the  wrong 
war  and  losing  our  stated  postwar  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  right  war. 

Let's  raise  our  vision  a  bit.  As  Resick 
has  indicated,  both  war  strategists  and 
historians  contribute  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  where  American  warfare 
has  been,  is  and  might  beneficially  go. 
Although  linked,  their  contributions 
amplify  very  different  dimensions.  The 
war  strategist  describes  and  explains 
how  conflict  evolves,  addressing  cul¬ 
tural  differences  only  to  support  under¬ 
standing  of  the  war's  course.  The  histo¬ 
rian  describes  and  explains  the  role  of 
the  American  and  the  other  belliger¬ 
ent's  cultural  map  as  their  interaction 
generates  friction,  resulting  in  war  and 
then  in  postwar  peace.  The  historian  fo¬ 
cuses  on  why  a  war  and  its  outcome  oc¬ 
cur.  To  the  historian,  the  course  of  the 
war  is  merely  an  outcome,  not  a  cause. 

We  should  also  reexamine  Resick's 
examples  of  cultural  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  labeling  those  specific  examples 
for  what  they  really  are.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  during  both  Gen. 
Thomas  Gage's  withdrawal  from  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  and  during  the  Saratoga, 
N.Y.,  campaign,  the  Colonists  did  use 
sniper  tactics,  but  not  as  a  result  of  our 
cultural  divergence  from  the  British. 
Those  tactics  were  merely  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  imaginative  battlefield  expe- 
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dient.  During  our  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
the  Viet  Cong's  mischievous  "free 
ride"  on  our  signal  outpost  network 
was  far  more  an  imaginative  expedi¬ 
ent  than  a  cultural  output,  as  was  Iraqi 
use  of  unsecured  artillery  shells  as  im¬ 
provised  explosive  devices  during  our 
current  war  in  Iraq.  All  three  practices 
are  primarily  the  concern  of  the  war 
strategist,  not  the  historian.  They  deal 
with  the  course  of  the  war  during  the 
American  Revolution,  in  Vietnam  and 
in  our  Iraq  conflict — not  with  their 
causes.  None  of  the  three  practices 
was  generated  by  unique  American, 
Viet  Cong  or  Iraqi  cultural  input. 

Resick's  assertion  that,  in  our  Revo¬ 
lution,  we  were  engaging  a  culturally 
distinct  opponent  is  incorrect.  We  were 
fighting  our  cultural  "mother  country"; 
the  Colonist  leadership  and  soldiers  in 
the  fields  were  infused  with  the  British 
writings  of  John  Milton  and  teachings 
of  John  Locke,  David  Hume  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Most  Whigs  in  the  British 
establishment  were  supportive  of  in¬ 
creased  autonomy  for  the  rebellious 
colonial  offspring,  and  our  founding 
fathers  understood  the  resulting  inter¬ 
nal  rift  in  the  British  prosecution  of  that 
war.  Most  importantly,  we  were  fight¬ 
ing  on  our  beloved  homeland  and 
for  our  hard-won  business  gains — 
perhaps  fighting  on  cultural  "interior 
lines."  The  close  cultural  alignment 
of  our  two  societies — the  British  and 
the  emerging  American — substantially 
supported  American  revolutionaries  in 
keeping  the  fruits  of  our  labor  through 
political  independence  and  in  reestab¬ 
lishing  a  positive  special  relationship 
with  England  within  a  few  decades  of 
the  Crown's  Yorktown  surrender.  That 
was  the  cultural  imperative  in  our  Rev¬ 
olution.  Large  cultural  differences  and 
American  cultural  misunderstanding 
did  lead  to  our  defeat  by  Hanoi.  Our 
strategy  did  not  lock  onto  the  core  Viet¬ 
namese  desire — that  of  both  the  North 
and  South — to  finally  run  their  own 
country  without  Chinese,  Japanese, 
French  or  American  overseers.  Amer¬ 
ica's  1960s  and  early  1970s  prosecution 
of  that  war  would  have  been  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  had  we  focused 


on  the  cultural  condition  that  using 
American  force  in  Vietnam  was  like  thd 
intrusion  of  a  little-known  neighbor  ir 
a  family  fight  between  brothers.  That's 
the  American  cultural  misstep  in  tha 
war's  prosecution. 

In  our  conduct  of  both  the  Iraq  anc 
the  Afghanistan  wars,  GEN  David  Pe 
traeus  has  been  refreshingly  emphatic 
in  the  need  for  structuring  America's 
strategy  on  a  clear  understanding  of  ex 
tant  cultural  conditions.  In  dealing  witl 
those  states'  sectarian,  ethnic  and  triba 
rifts;  the  time  span  over  which  warfare 
has  become  the  norm  to  both  societies 
and  the  very  different  nature  of  thei: 
cultural  milieus  to  ours — cultural  sens! 
tivity  must  be  the  lodestar  in  designing 
and  applying  American  force.  Force 
will  be  an  essential  instrument,  but  in 
fusing  cultural  sensitivity  into  our  cau 
tious  use  of  force  and  our  accent  on  the 
"nation-building"  side  of  the  enterprise 
is  our  only  hope  for  success — for  leav 
ing  the  Iraqi  and  Afghan  people  witl 
domestically  (at  least  somewhat)  stable 
and  regionally  secure  nations.  That': 
the  cultural  imperative  for  America's 
present  war  prosecution. 

Resick's  assessment  that  cultural  un 
derstanding  of  the  enemy  is  the  essen 
tial  element  in  successful  use  of  the 
war  instrument  is  wholly  accurate.  Ye 
his  choice  of  culture-laden  examples— 
the  sniper,  the  "free  rider"  radio  rela) 
tactic  and  the  converted  artillery  shel 
— and  his  oversight  in  not  indicating 
the  difference  in  analysis  of  war  usee 
by  strategic  analysts  and  historian: 
brings  into  question  his  understanding 
of  the  depth  to  which  cultural  under 
standing  between  belligerents  control: 
a  war's  course  and  outcome.  A  tru( 
understanding  of  the  cultural  motiva 
tions  of  those  whom  we  label  the  en 
emy  is  one  of  the  greatest  advance: 
Americans  could  make  toward  usin£ 
the  multifaceted  tool  of  war  with  in 
creased  long-term  effectiveness. 

LTC  Robert  M.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Alh 
Ret.,  served  in  Vietnam,  in  MAC-V, fo\ 
24  months.  He  received  a  Vietnamest 
Cross  of  Gallantry  and  two  Bronze  Star 
Medals  for  Valor. 
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ie‘ Army's  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  The  venue  shift  colocated  ihe  event  at  th< 


fear  competition  has  evolved  in  re¬ 


cent  years  to  become  a  rigorous  test 


of  physical  strength,  mental  tough- 
{  ness  and  skill  levels/ reaching  a 
pinnacle  this  year  with  the  contest's  move  to 


home  of  the  U.S.Ykrmy  Drill  Sergeant  School 
leader/instructof  drill  sergeants  from  th< 
school  fan  the  competition  and  evaluated  th< 


candidates. 


Like  the  Army's  other  marquee  individua 


Fort  J  k  -on,  S.C.,  from  its  traditional  home 


at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


events,  the  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year  compe 
tition  is  now  a  prolonged  gut  check  to  deter 
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Candidates  in  the  201 1  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year 
competition  take  aim  during  one  of  the  competi¬ 
tion’s  live- fire  events  on  a  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  range. 
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nine  how  well  candidates  can  do  their  job 
nd  how  much  they  want  the  title.  Finishing  their  year-long  duties  at  theTJ.S.,  Army  Train- 
5  a  mark  of  success.  _  inl  and  Doctrine  Command  headquarters. 

SSG  Timothy  Sarvis  and  SSG  Melissa  The  objective  this  year  waf  to  complete  the 
olomon,  the  outgoing  2010  title  holders  for  event's  evolution  from  primarily  a  board 
ie  active  Army  and  Army  Reserve,  respec-  evaluation  competition  to  an  all-around  test 
vely,  coordinated  the  2011  event  as  part  of  of  physical  and  mental  endurance  and  skill 
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level — demonstrating  both  general  warrior  skills  and  job 
expertise — in  a  high-stress  environment,  according  to  SSG 
Sarvis. 

"It's  very  important  that  we  choose  the  right  NCOs  as 
the  Drill  Sergeants  of  the  Year,"  he  said.  "The  competition 
now  basically  tests  their  drive  to  succeed,  regardless  of 
how  tired  or  stressed  out  they  are.  Winners  don't  have  to 
ace  the  board  anymore.  Someone  can  win  without  winning 
the  board  evaluation,  but  if  it's  close,  the  board  can  put 
you  over  the  top." 

The  core  of  the  competition  occurs  over  four  days,  with 
the  field-events  phase  covering  the  first  three  days  during 
which  candidates  were  tested  in  45  events  that  encom¬ 


passed  more  than  100  individual  tasks.  Each  day  was 
nearly  18  hours  long  with  continuous  events  starting  long 
before  dawn  and  finishing  at  dusk,  and  with  contestants 
living  at  a  "forward  operating  base."  Following  the  field 
events,  the  fourth  competition  day  was  composed  of  phys-- 
ical  fitness  tests  and  the  final  board  evaluation. 

"They  don't  get  much  sleep,  so  it's  stressful  on  the  mind 
and  body,"  SSG  Sarvis  said.  "And  throughout  the  competi¬ 
tion,  everything  counts  toward  winning — every  event, 
every  task — because  so  few  points  separate  these  competitors.'' 

When  the  points  were  tallied,  SSG  John  Heslin,  repre¬ 
senting  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  won  the  active  Army  Drill 
Sergeant  of  the  Year  title,  and  SSG  Andrew  Palmer,  repre- 
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anting  the  98th  Reserve  Division,  was  selected  as  the  Re¬ 
serve  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year. 

The  other  competitors  were:  SSG  Jasper  Kohoutek  of  the 
'5th  Reserve  Division;  SSG  Felicia  Frailey,  representing 
ort  Sill,  Okla.;  SSG  Benjamin  Facio,  representing  Fort 
^eonard  Wood,  Mo.;  and  SSG  Samantha  Goscinski,  repre- 
enting  Fort  Jackson. 

Each  participant  had  won  several  levels  of  competitions 
3  get  to  the  Army-level  event. 

The  hardest  part  of  this  was  the  element  of  surprise, 
ou  re  given  task,  condition  and  standard,  and  you  go," 
aid  SSG  Heslin.  "And  everything  is  back  to  back,  so 
ou're  tired." 


It  was  well  planned.  They  keep  you  hopping  and  pop¬ 
ping,  keep  you  thinking,  keep  you  on  your  toes,"  SSG 
Palmer  said. 

Of  course,  facing  unexpected  elements  and  adapting  to 
them  and  the  constant  physical  and  mental  stress  were  in¬ 
tegral  elements  of  the  competition.  The  heat  and  humidity 
competitors  faced  at  Fort  Jackson  during  the  June  competi¬ 
tion  was  an  added  stress. 

"I  don't  think  they  were  prepared  for  what  they  met  out 
here,  when  you  add  the  heat  factor,"  said  SSG  Sarvis.  "It's 
a  competition  that  wears  you  down." 

The  winners  will  be  honored  at  the  AUSA  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  October. 
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Above,  candidates  in  the  competition 
salute  during  predawn  honors  to  the 
colors  before  beginning  the  physical 
fitness  test  events:  (Left  to  right)  SSG 
Goscinski,  representing  Fort  Jackson; 
SSG  Felicia  Frailey,  representing  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.;  SSG  Benjamin  Facio,  rep¬ 
resenting  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  SSG 
Heslin  (at  the  end  of  the  competition, 
selected  as  the  active  component  Drill 
Sergeant  of  the  Year),  representing  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.;  SSG  Jasper  Kohoutek, 
representing  the  95th  Reserve  Division; 
and  SSG  Andrew  Palmer  (selected  as 
the  Reserve  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year), 
representing  the  98th  Reserve  Division. 
Left,  SSG  Facio  drags  a  casualty  evac¬ 
uation  skid  as  part  of  the  Army  Combat 
Readiness  Test  (ACRT)  event.  Right, 
SSG  Heslin  jumps  an  obstacle  during 
the  ACRT. 
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Seated  alongside  their  peers,  winners  of  the  competition  hold 
sabers  awarded  to  them  during  the  closing  ceremony. 


The  2010  Drill  Sergeants  of  the  Year — SSG  Melissa  Solomon 
(left)  and  SSG  Timothy  Sarvis — go  over  the  final  phases  of  the 
competition  at  the  U.S.  Army  Drill  Sergeant  School.  The  outgo¬ 
ing  winners  are  responsible  for  coordinating  the  competition 
that  selects  their  successors. 


At  left,  SSG  Frai ley’s  uniform  is  checked  by  the  201 1  Drill  Sergeant 
of  the  Year  board.  Above,  SSG  Goscinski  crawls  under  barbed  wire 
during  the  confidence  course  event. 
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SSG  Heslin  jumps  for  distance  during  the 
new  Army  Physical  Readiness  test  event. 
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At  right,  SSG  Facio  negotiates  an 
obstacle  on  the  confidence  course. 
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SSG  Heslin  rests  between  tasks 


SSG  Goscinski  waits  to  be  called  before  the  board 
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Above  competitors  catch  their  breath  on  a  Fort  Jackson  range.  At  right,  SSG 
Frailey  keeps  her  eyes  on  a  target  as  she  goes  through  a  leg  of  the  ACRT. 
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turned  into  an  ambush.  From 
a  pomegranate  orchard  across 
a  canal  from  the  school,  Tal¬ 
iban  insurgents  armed  with 
Kalashnikovs  fired  on  the  American-led 
squad.  In  the  chaos  that  ensued,  SGT  Em- 
schweiler  and  the  men  from  his  unit,  along 
with  members  of  the  Afghan  police,  dove  into 
:he  canal  running  between  the  school  and  the 
orchard,  and  there  they  were  trapped. 


away.  The  unit's  squad  auto¬ 
matic  weapon  and  its  heavy 
machine  gun  malfunctioned, 
and  a  call  for  air  support  was 
turned  down.  After  about  a 
half-hour,  SGT  Emschweiler 
directed  the  emplacement  of 
high-explosive  mines  into  the 
trees  closest  to  them  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  which  provided 
|  enough  cover  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Afghans  to  evacuate 
the  canal  and  retreat  behind 
the  heavy  walls  of  the  school 
grounds.  Meanwhile,  SGT 
Emschweiler  provided  cover  fire.  The  unit 
made  it  to  safety  with  no  casualties.  The  fire- 
fight  had  lasted  about  an  hour. 

For  SGT  Emschweiler 's  "personal  courage 
while  under  heavy  fire"  and  brave  leadership 
that  day,  he  received  the  Army  Commendation 


Using  a  mud  wall  for  cover,  the  soldiers  and  Medal  with  V  for  Valor,  presented  by  then- 


he  Afghan  police  returned  fire  on  the  insur¬ 
gents,  who  were  between  50  to  100  meters 


Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  while 
visiting  Afghanistan.  Later,  SGT  Emschweiler 
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Soldiers  of 
Company  B,  1st 
Battalion,  10th 
Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne), 
stand  in  formation 
following  a 
ceremony  in  which 
four  received  the 
Army  Commen¬ 
dation  Medal  with 
V  device. 


earned  a  second  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  V  for 
Valor  when  a  suicide  bomber  attacked  one  of  the  units  at  his 
combat  outpost  in  Senjaray.  SGT  Emschweiler's  unit  heard 
the  explosion,  and  he  and  some  of  his  men  ran  out  of  the  out¬ 
post's  entry  point  to  grab  the  casualties,  becoming  pinned 
down  themselves  until  they  were  rescued  by  trucks  with 
heavy  machine  guns  after  a  two-and-a-half-hour  firefight. 

In  a  December  2010  interview  with  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record,  SGT  Emschweiler  said,  "I  don't  think  I  did  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary.  ...  I'm  just  some  guy  who  was  doing 
his  job." 

According  to  the  U.S.  Army  Institute  of  Eleraldry,  the 
"Army  Commendation  Medal  is 
awarded  to  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  other  than 
general  officers  who,  while  serving  in 
any  capacity  with  the  Army  after  6 
December  1941,  distinguished  him¬ 
self/herself  by  heroism,  meritorious 
achievement  or  meritorious  service. 

[The  medal  may  also  be  awarded  to] 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation  who,  after  1 
June  1962,  distinguishes  himself /her- 

SSG  Christopher  Milo,  right,  salutes  COL 
James  Edwards,  commander,  525th 
Battlefield  Surveillance  Brigade,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  at  a  ceremony  at  Forward 
Operating  Base  Spin  Boldak,  Afghanistan, 
in  which  SSG  Milo  was  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  a  Purple  Heart 
and  the  Combat  Action  Badge. 


self  by  an  act  of  heroism,  extraordinary  achievement  or 
meritorious  service  which  has  been  of  mutual  benefit  to  a 
friendly  nation  and  the  United  States." 

In  addition,  "awards  may  be  made  for  acts  of  valor  per¬ 
formed  under  circumstances  described  above  which  are  of 
lesser  degree  than  required  for  award  of  the  Bronze  Star 
medal.  ...  An  award  may  be  made  for  acts  of  noncombat¬ 
ant-related  heroism  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  an  award  of  the  Soldier's  Medal." 

The  Army  Commendation  Medal  is  the  only  Army  award 
that  started  out  as  a  ribbon-only  award  and  became  a  medal. 
The  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  began  awarding  Com¬ 
mendation  Ribbons  in  1943.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1945,  the  War  Department's  Person¬ 
nel  Division  recommended  creating  an 
Army  Commendation  Ribbon  to  recog¬ 
nize  meritorious  service  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  do  not  meet  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  Bronze  Star  (for  example, 
outside  of  operational  areas).  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  approved  the  recommen¬ 
dation,  and  the  ribbon  was  established 
in  December  1945.  The  authority  to 
award  the  Commendation  Ribbon  lay 
with  major  generals  or  commanders  of 
any  command,  force  or  installation  nor¬ 
mally  commanded  by  major  generals. 

In  1948,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  authorized  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  medal  pendant  to  the  Com¬ 
mendation  Ribbon  and  requested  pro¬ 
posals  for  designs.  Designed  and 
sculpted  by  Thomas  Hudson  Jones  of 
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SSG  Tomekia  Branch,  a  drill 
sergeant  with  Company  A,  3rd 
Battalion,  34th  Infantry  Regiment, 
was  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  using 
skills  she  learned  in  a  Combat 
Lifesaver  Course  to  save  a  soldier 
who  stopped  breathing  during  an 
exercise  in  Basic  Combat  Training. 

the  Army's  Institute  of  Heraldry,  the 
medal  is  a  bronze  hexagon  1  3/8- 
inches  wide.  On  the  face  is  a  depiction 
of  the  American  bald  eagle  with  its 
wings  spread,  from  the  Seal  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  It  bears  a  shield 
(taken  from  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States)  and  holds  three  arrows 
in  its  talons.  The  reverse  features  the 
inscriptions  "FOR  MILITARY"  and  "MERIT,"  with  a  plaque 
in  between  for  engraving  the  recipient's  name.  Beneath  the 
inscriptions  is  a  spray  of  laurel,  representing  achievement. 
The  ribbon  is  myrtle  green  with  five  white  stripes  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  white  edges. 

In  1960,  the  Army  redesignated  the  Commendation  Rib¬ 
bon  with  Medal  Pendant  as  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  and  in  1962,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  authorized 
the  medal  for  award  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
friendly  nations.  Approval  occurred  in  1964  of  a  V  device  to 
recognize  combat  heroism  to  a  degree  less  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Bronze  Star  medal.  The 
medal  continued  to  be  awarded  for 
acts  of  courage  not  qualifying  for  the 
Soldier's  Medal.  For  additional  awards 
of  the  medal,  the  Army  issues  bronze 
oak  leaf  clusters;  a  silver  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ter  represents  five  additional  awards. 

Recipients  of  the  Army  Commenda¬ 
tion  Medal  are  great  examples  of  hero¬ 
ism.  In  2008,  SPC  Philip  Howard,  Com¬ 
pany  D,  2nd  Battalion,  505th  Parachute 
Infantry  Regiment,  received  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  V  for  Valor 
for  actions  in  combat  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom.  While  on  patrol  north  of  Sa- 
marra,  Iraq,  SPC  Howard  was  riding  in 
a  vehicle  that  was  struck  by  an  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  device,  destroying  the 
vehicle  and  injuring  the  entire  crew. 

Knocked  unconscious,  SPC  Howard  re¬ 
gained  consciousness  and  checked  his 
team.  "My  sergeant  was  unconscious 
and  the  rest  of  my  guys  had  injuries," 
he  told  public  affairs  officers  at  his 
award  ceremony.  "I  then  called  over 
my  radio  and  gave  a  situation  report  to 
the  rest  of  the  platoon  and  provided 


security  until  we  were  extracted." 

In  2009,  SSG  Tomekia  Branch,  a  drill 
sergeant  with  Company  A,  3rd  Battal¬ 
ion,  34th  Infantry  Regiment,  used  the 
CPR  skills  she  learned  in  a  Combat 
Lifesaver  Course  to  save  the  life  of  a 
soldier  who  stopped  breathing  during 
an  exercise.  The  soldier  regained  con¬ 
sciousness  as  medics  arrived  at  the 
scene.  SSG  Branch  was  awarded  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  2009.  She  told  a  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  Leader,  "I  just  did 
>  what  I  had  to  do." 

%  During  an  October  2010  visit  to  For- 
|i  ward  Operating  Base  Wilson,  Kanda- 
|  har  Province,  Afghanistan,  then- Army 
^  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey 
J  Jr.  awarded  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  with  V  for  Valor  to  PFC  Andrew  Maxfield,  Com¬ 
pany  C,  1st  Battalion,  502nd  Infantry  Regiment.  Disregard¬ 
ing  his  own  safety,  PFC  Maxfield  ran  across  an  open  field 
to  his  fallen  comrades  while  taking  enemy  fire.  He  pro¬ 
vided  medical  aid  and  stabilized  all  of  the  wounded  for 
medical  evacuation. 

Awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  V  for 
Valor  by  GEN  David  H.  Petraeus,  SSG  Jason  Zedhkeia  was 
one  of  100  soldiers  honored  for  valor  at  the  2011  Army  All- 
American  Bowl  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  2003,  then-SPC 
Zedhkeia  was  serving  as  a  senior  line  medic  with  the  101st 

Airborne  Division  during  the  battle  of 
Al-Hillah  in  Iraq.  Because  of  a  mix-up, 
he  found  himself  on  the  first  vehicle 
of  a  combat  patrol  despite  being  a 
medic.  The  patrol  came  under  heavy 
fire,  and  the  soldier  to  Zedhkeia's  left 
was  hit.  Zedhkeia  left  cover  to  pro¬ 
vide  aid  and  transferred  the  patient  to 
the  medical  vehicle  while  under  fire. 
He  also  assisted  the  platoon  leader, 
who  had  taken  bullet  fragments  to  the 
arm,  and  checked  on  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  patrol  group.  Today  SSG 
Zedhkeia  serves  as  a  medical  recruiter 
|  stationed  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Army  Commendation  Medal 
recognizes  the  acts  of  heroism,  merito¬ 
rious  achievement  and  meritorious 
service  that  U.S.  Army  soldiers  carry 
out  every  day.  Whether  during  com¬ 
bat  operations  or  at  home,  soldiers 
prove  their  selfless  dedication  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  nation.  The  Army 
Commendation  Medal  is  simply  one 
reminder  of  the  country's  recognition 
of  and  gratitude  for  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  service.  ^ 


SSG  Jason  Zedhkeia,  as  a  senior 
line  medic  with  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault),  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  lead  vehicle  as  the  pa¬ 
trol  came  under  heavy  fire  in  Iraq  in 
2003  and  was  later  awarded  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  his 
efforts  to  aid  his  wounded  col¬ 
leagues  during  the  firefight. 
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n  the  70  years  since  the  United  States 
embarked  upon  World  War  II,  the  repu¬ 
tations  of  many  senior  field  comman¬ 
ders  have  ebbed  and  flowed.  None  has 
withstood  the  judgment  of  history  more 
so  than  that  of  GEN  Dwight  D.  (Ike) 
Eisenhower,  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  Over 
the  course  of  the  European  war,  Eisen- 
<  hower  made  numerous  critical  decisions  in¬ 
i'  volving  the  selection  of  subordinates,  mili¬ 
tary  strategy,  and  the  cohesion  of  the 


tion  for  the  postwar  world. 

Two  years  from  the  day  when  Japan  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl  Harbor,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  informed  Eisenhower  that  he  was 
to  command  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force. 
Though  the  President  had  considered  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  Marshall  for  the 
appointment,  Roosevelt  felt  he  could  not 
spare  Marshall  from  Washington,  D.C.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  appointed  Eisenhower,  whom 
he  considered  "the  best  politician  among 
the  military  men.  He  is  a  natural  leader  who 


WURZBURi 
■  © 


Western  Alliance,  but  three  controversial  de-  can  convince  other  men  to  follow  him,  and 


i  cisions  stand  out  and  mark  Ike  as  a  great 
commander:  the  decision  to  launch  D-Day, 
the  broad  front  strategy  and  the  redirection 
of  Allied  forces  from  Berlin  toward  the 
Southern  Redoubt  in  April  1945.  Ike's  three 
*  critical  decisions  as  Supreme  Commander 
?  not  only  dictated  the  course  of  the  war  in 
northwest  Europe,  but  also  laid  the  founda- 


this  is  what  we  need  in  his  position  more 
than  any  other  quality."  Ike  proved  an  in¬ 
spired  choice. 

On  February  12, 1944,  Eisenhower  re¬ 
ceived  the  formal  directive  from  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CCS):  "You  are  hereby 
designated  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
of  the  forces  nlaced  under  your  orders  for 
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Top  commanders  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  meet  in  London  in  1944  to  discuss  the  cross-Channel  invasion,  code- 
named  Operation  Overlord.  Left  to  right  are:  LTG  Omar  Bradley  (U.S.  First  Army),  Adm.  Bertram  Ramsay  (Allied  Naval  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force),  Air  Chief  Marshal  Arthur  Tedder  (deputy  commander),  GEN  Eisenhower,  Gen.  Bernard  Montgomery, 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Trafford  Leigh-Mallory  (Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force)  and  LTG  Walter  Bedell  Smith  (chief  of  staff). 


operations  for  liberation  of  Europe  from  Germans.  ...  You 
will  enter  the  continent  of  Europe  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  United  Nations,  undertake  operations  aimed  at 
the  heart  of  Germany  and  the  destruction  of  her  armed 
forces."  This  mission  statement  formed  the  foundation  of 
Ike's  wartime  strategy  as  he  organized  Supreme  Head- 
quarters.  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (SHAEF).  Given  com¬ 
plete  latitude  by  the  CCS,  Eisenhower  defined  operations 
aimed  at  the  "industrial  heart"  of  Germany,  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Saar,  concluding  that  such  operations  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  German  armed  forces  because  the 
Germans  would  defend  the  industrial  heart  with  maxi¬ 
mum  forces  available. 

Though  the  British  provided  the  details  of  D-Day  and 
the  proposed  site  of  the  landings,  only  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  could  make  the  fateful  decision  to  launch  the  inva¬ 
sion.  On  June  1,  Ike  transferred  SHAEF  (Advance)  to 
Southwick  House,  Adm.  Bertram  H.  Ramsay's  headquar¬ 
ters  north  of  Portsmouth.  Weather  and  meteorological  data 
dictated  that  the  invasion  must  occur  between  June  5-7  or 
the  next  possible  period  in  mid-June.  In  Eisenhower's  own 
words,  he  felt  that  the  only  remaining  great  decision  to  be 
faced  before  D-Day  "was  that  of  fixing,  definitely,  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  assault."  It  was  at  Southwick  House  that 
Ike  made  the  decision  that  he  was  born  to  make. 

Following  a  one-day  postponement  due  to  severe 
weather  conditions  in  the  English  Channel,  the  senior  Al¬ 
lied  commanders  met  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  designat¬ 
ing  June  6,  1944,  as  D-Day.  Meeting  on  the  evening  of  June 
4,  Ike  sought  recommendations  from  his  principal  subordi¬ 
nates.  First  up  was  Group  Captain  James  M.  Stagg,  the 
chief  meteorological  officer  for  Operation  Overlord,  who 
predicted  a  temporary  slackening  in  the  inclement  weather 
on  the  morning  of  June  6. 

Then  it  was  the  commanders'  turn.  Field  Marshal  Bernard 


COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.,  Ph.D.,  a  former  professor  of 
history  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  is  a  writer  and  consul¬ 
tant. 
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Montgomery,  commanding  the  ground  forces,  recom¬ 
mended  proceeding  with  the  invasion.  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Trafford  Leigh-Mallory,  who  feared  excessive  casualties  j 
among  the  airborne  troops,  remained  pessimistic.  Ramsey  j 
opined  that  if  the  invasion  were  to  go  forward  on  June  6,  an  i 
order  had  to  be  given  immediately.  Ike  weighed  all  the  alter-  i 
natives  and  said,  "I  am  quite  positive  we  must  give  the  or¬ 
der.  I  don't  like  it,  but  there  it  is.  ...  I  don't  see  how  we  can  ! 
do  anything  else." 

The  Allied  commanders  convened  one  last  time  at  4:15  i 
a.m.  on  Monday,  June  5,  for  a  final  update.  Again  Ike 
polled  his  commanders  and  again  he  received  an  opti¬ 
mistic  assessment  from  Stagg.  The  decision  to  designate 
Tuesday,  June  6,  as  D-Day  now  rested  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Supreme  Commander.  After  final  careful  consideration 
and  deep  reflection,  Eisenhower  announced  his  decision: 
"OK,  we'll  go." 

With  those  three  words,  Ike  launched  the  largest  am¬ 
phibious  invasion  in  history  and  took  the  initial  steps  on 
the  road  to  Berlin.  There  could  now  be  no  turning  back. 
Having  witnessed  the  lead-up  to  Ike's  decision,  his  chief  of 
staff,  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  later  recalled  being  struck  by 
"the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  high  command."  Historian 
Carlo  D'Este  said  more  eloquently  in  Eisenhoiver:  A  Soldier's 
Life :  "June  5  was  a  supreme  test  of  [Ike's]  generalship  and 
his  ability  to  keep  his  nerve  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stance  he  would  ever  face  as  a  commander.  There  would 
be  other  crises  ahead,  but  none  approached  the  magnitude 
of  D-Day." 

By  late  summer,  the  Normandy  campaign  was  success¬ 
fully  concluded  with  the  liberation  of  Paris.  As  the  Allied 
armies  moved  north  through  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  into 
Belgium  and  then  east  toward  the  German  border,  the  size  j 
of  Ike's  forces  and  the  extent  of  the  Allied  front  dictated  1 
that  Eisenhower  "take  direct  control  of  the  land  forces  op- ! 
erating  on  the  Continent."  In  his  report  to  the  CCS,  Ike! 
stated  that  the  "change  in  the  command  set-up  was  neces-  j 
sary  ...  due  to  the  diverging  lines  of  operation  and  the 
need  for  having  a  commander  on  each  of  the  main  fronts 
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In  late  summer 
1944,  three  Allied 
army  groups  and 
seven  armies  de¬ 
ployed  in  an  arc 
from  the  North  Sea 
to  Switzerland  to 
push  the  Germans 
to  the  border  dur¬ 
ing  the  Siegfried 
Line  Campaign. 
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capable  of  handling,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  day-to-day  operation  in  each  sector." 

Consequently,  Ike  established  his  operational  headquar¬ 
ters  on  the  Continent  and  Montgomery's  responsibility  for 
arranging  the  coordination  between  his  21st  Army  Group 
and  LTG  Omar  N.  Bradley's  forces  terminated.  Mont¬ 
gomery's  command  was  now  designated  the  Northern 
Group  of  Armies,  while  Bradley  assumed  command  of 
12th,  or  Central,  Group  of  Armies.  Soon  to  come  under 
Eisenhower's  command  was  the  Southern  Group  of 
Armies  under  command  of  LTG  Jacob  L.  Devers,  whose 
armies  had  landed  in  southern  France  in  late  summer.  An¬ 
other  significant  change  occurred  on  August  8  when  all 
British  and  American  airborne  forces  were  consolidated 
and  placed  under  the  single  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
Brereton  to  form  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army.  This  force 
now  constituted  SHAEF's  strategic  reserve. 

Ike's  decision  to  advance  on  a  broad  front,  vice  a  narrow 
thrust,  toward  the  heartland  of  Germany  was  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  belief  that  victory  in  Europe  would  be 
achieved  by  an  Allied  effort  rather  than  a  British  or  Ameri¬ 
can  one.  This  decision  proved  one  of  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  of  the  war  and  brought  the  Supreme  Commander  con¬ 
siderable  criticism  from  Montgomery  and  Chief  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  General  Staff  Field  Marshal  Alan  Brooke.  Through¬ 
out  the  campaign  in  northwest  Europe,  both  Montgomery 
and  Brooke  remained  contemptuous  of  Ike's  tactical  and 
strategic  abiiities.  Not  surprisingly,  the  change  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  land  campaign  did  not  sit  well  with  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  had  previously  served  as  land  forces  com¬ 
mander. 


According  to  the  Supreme  Commander's  grandson, 
David  Eisenhower,  Eisenhower's  long-range  thinking  em¬ 
phasized  two  cardinal  points.  After  securing  ports  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  all  Ger¬ 
mans  were  to  be  cleared  from  areas  west  of  the  Rhine 
before  an  invasion  of  Germany.  A  lesser  objective  of  closing 
the  Rhine  in  its  entirety  would  be  to  overrun  the  Saar  basin 
and  to  seize  the  Siegfried  Line  defenses  west  of  the  river 
behind  which  the  Germans  could  concentrate  at  will  for 
strong  counterattacks.  Another  would  be  to  "preposition 
Allied  forces  for  two  or  more  major  thrusts  across  the  river, 
which  would  enable  the  Allies  to  isolate  the  Ruhr  while  es¬ 
tablishing  a  wide  front  for  the  final  advance  into  Germany 
and  linkup  with  the  Red  Army."  To  achieve  this,  command 
unity  would  be  paramount  to  Ike's  overall  strategy  as  the 
Allied  force  advanced  along  a  broad  front. 

To  compensate  for  Montgomery's  perceived  "demo¬ 
tion,"  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  promoted  Monty 
to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal.  Chagrined  that  he  now  di¬ 
rected  but  a  single  army  group,  Montgomery  argued  vehe¬ 
mently  that  the  Allied  advance  be  directed  along  a  single 
thrust  by  his  21st  Army  Group,  but  Ike  disagreed.  After 
V-E  Day,  Monty  wrote,  had  we  "run  the  show  properly,  the 
war  could  have  been  finished  by  Christmas  1944.  The 
blame  for  this  must  rest  with  the  Americans,"  or,  specifi¬ 
cally,  Eisenhower. 

To  assuage  Monty's  hurt  feelings  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Germans  could  succeed  in  establishing! 
renewed  and  effective  resistance,  Ike  approved  Operation 
Market  Garden,  Monty's  abortive  attempt  to  bridge  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  advance  into  Germany  in  September  j 
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vance  along  a  broad  front — Monty  in 
the  north,  Bradley  in  the  center  and 
Devers  in  the  south.  Ike's  decision 
precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  Allied  High 
Command.  Montgomery  pleaded  for 
the  priority  of  supplies,  but  Ike  cabled 
his  subordinate,  "We  must  immedi¬ 
ately  exploit  our  success  by  promptly 
breaching  the  Siegfried  Line,  crossing 
the  Rhine  on  a  wide  front  and  seizing 
the  Saar  and  the  Ruhr."  Later  Eisen¬ 
hower  added,  "I  see  no  reason  to 
change  this  [broad-front  advance] 
conception." 

Was  the  broad-front  strategy  the 
right  choice?  Historians'  opinions  dif¬ 
fer  on  its  efficacy,  as  did  those  of  the 
primary  combatants — 70  years  of  post¬ 
mortem  have  done  little  to  settle  the  is¬ 
sue.  Montgomery  repeatedly  claimed 
<£  that  with  proper  resources,  he  could 
|  have  bridged  the  Rhine  and  taken 
|  Berlin  before  Christmas  had  the  Su- 
1  preme  Commander  approved  an  ad- 

O 

I  vance  of  40  divisions  under  Monty's 
I  direct  command.  Bradley  and  Third 
m  Army  commander  George  S.  Patton 
confined  their  criticisms  of  Ike  to  their  respective  diaries, 
Patton  stating  that  "Ike  was  more  British  than  the  British." 
"Oh,  God,  for  John  J.  Pershing,"  lamented  Patton,  remem¬ 
bering  Pershing's  refusal  to  amalgamate  American  divi¬ 
sions  into  French  and  British  commands  during  the  Great 
War.  Ike  was  in  charge,  however,  and  he  maintained  the 
broad-front  advance. 

What  is  undeniable  is  that  Ike's  broad-front  strategy 
maintained  consistent  pressure  on  Germany's  western 
frontier,  but  it  also  contributed  to  the  initial  defeat  of 
American  forces  in  the  Ardennes  region  of  Belgium  when 
Hitler  launched  his  last  major  offensive  in  the  west  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1944.  David  Eisenhower,  a  prominent  historian 
in  his  own  right,  states  that  the  broad-front  strategy  left  the 
Germans  with  no  real  alternative  but  to  select  the  un¬ 
promising  Ardennes  sector  for  their  December  offensive. 
When  it  was  spent,  the  Allies  found  themselves  well 
poised  for  the  Rhine  crossings  that  would  go  forward  al¬ 
most  effortlessly  in  March.  But  that  was  all  in  the  future. 

In  the  days  following  the  German  assault,  Bradley  dis¬ 
missed  the  enemy  offensive  as  merely  spoiling  attacks  and 
discounted  the  severity  of  Hitler's  great  gamble.  Ike  took  a 
different  view  when  the  true  scope  of  the  offensive  was  re¬ 
vealed.  Alerting  the  82nd  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions,  he 
rushed  them  to  the  area  around  St.  Vith  and  Bastogne. 
Gathering  his  American  commanders  together  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  Ike  admonished  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
"the  present  situation  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  opportu¬ 
nity  ...  and  not  of  disaster.  There  will  be  only  cheerful  faces 
at  this  conference  table." 


1944.  To  support  Monty's  armored  thrust  to  capture  sev¬ 
eral  bridges  throughout  Holland,  Eisenhower  deployed 
First  Allied  Airborne  Army.  The  ensuing  operation — 
poorly  planned  and  even  more  poorly  executed — ended  in 
disaster. 

Why  had  Ike  approved  it  and  committed  SHAEF's 
strategic  reserve?  Quite  simply,  Eisenhower  knew  what  the 
war  meant  to  the  British,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  to  give 
Monty  an  opportunity  to  validate  his  strategic  assump¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  he  sought  to  keep  British  prestige  high  in 
light  of  the  growing  preponderance  of  American  industrial 
and  military  might.  Market  Garden  was  one  of  the  few 
times  when  the  Supreme  Commander  approved  a  strategy 
on  purely  nationalistic  grounds. 

The  decision  to  support  Monty's  plan  hardly  constituted 
Ike's  finest  hour.  With  the  commitment  of  SHAEF's  strate¬ 
gic  reserve,  the  Allied  advance  soon  ground  to  a  halt  in 
mid-September  1944.  Commenting  on  the  logistical  prob¬ 
lems  now  plaguing  Eisenhower's  advance,  historian  Cor¬ 
nelius  Ryan  remarked,  "The  Germans  were  losing  faster 
than  the  Allies  could  win."  Antwerp,  the  only  Belgian  port 
large  enough  to  support  the  Allied  advance,  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  secured  until  November.  In  short,  logistical  prob¬ 
lems,  coupled  with  an  increasingly  tenacious  enemy  de¬ 
fense,  led  to  a  reassessment  of  Allied  strategy. 

Historians  continue  to  debate  whether  Eisenhower 
squandered  the  opportunity  to  end  the  war  in  the  autumn 
of  1944.  Both  sides  of  the  debate  fall  basically  along  na¬ 
tional  lines,  but  with  Market  Garden  a  failure,  Eisenhower 
returned  to  his  original  strategy  and  ordered  a  general  ad- 


In  1943,  GEN 
Eisenhower,  then- 
commander  of  the 
North  African 
Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  congratu¬ 
lates  Gen.  Mont¬ 
gomery  on  the 
successes  of  the 
British  Eighth 
Army  in  Africa’s 
Western  Desert. 
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Eisenhower  next  directed  Patton  to  prepare  an  offensive 
to  penetrate  the  German  advance  from  the  south.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  was  Patton's  most  brilliant  campaign  as  he  raced  to 
Bastogne,  relieving  the  beleaguered  garrison  on  December 
26.  In  the  interim,  Ike  ceded  control  of  Bradley's  First  U.S. 
Army  under  Courtney  Hodges  to  Montgomery  for  the  up¬ 
coming  battle.  The  move  severely  strained  the  Supreme 
Commander's  relationship  with  Bradley,  but  the  realloca¬ 
tion  of  military  forces  made  perfect  military  sense  as 
Bradley  seemed  incapable  of  directing  those  forces  split  by 
the  German  advance.  By  mid-January  1945,  the  German  at¬ 
tack  was  spent  and  the  “bulge"  flattened.  The  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  severe. 

Again  Montgomery  raised  the  scepter  of  a  single  overall 
ground  forces  commander.  This  time  Ike  had  had  enough. 
Infuriated  that  Montgomery  had  informed  the  press  that 
unless  he  be  given  “full  operational  direction,  control,  and 
coordination  for  a  northern  advance,  otherwise  there 
would  be  another  failure,"  Ike  pre¬ 
pared  a  communique  to  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  informing  them 
that  he  and  Monty  could  no  longer 
work  together  as  a  team.  Belatedly, 

Montgomery  realized  that  he  had 
overplayed  his  hand  and  drafted  an 
"eyes  only"  message  to  Eisenhower, 
promising  that  Ike  would  hear  no 
more  of  the  subject. 

Ike's  last  great  decision  in  the  war 
centered  on  the  Allied  advance  into 
the  German  heartland.  As  outlined  in 
his  final  report  to  the  CCS,  Eisenhower 
envisaged  operations  for  1945  would 
now  fall  into  three  phases:  "first,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  closing  to  that  river; 
second,  the  seizure  of  bridgeheads 
over  the  Rhine  from  which  to  develop 
operations  into  Germany;  and  third, 
the  destruction  of  the  remaining  enemy  east  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  Reich."  This  purpose 
had  guided  all  his  actions  since  early  1944.  In  mid-March, 
led  by  Hodges's  First  U.S.  Army,  the  Western  Allies  estab¬ 
lished  a  secure  bridgehead  over  the  Rhine.  Montgomery 
and  Patton  bridged  the  last  natural  barrier  into  Germany  a 
week  later. 

The  Wehrmacht  defended  the  Ruhr  industrial  region  with 
all  its  might,  but  by  April,  resistance  totally  collapsed.  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  were  being  rounded  up  at  a  rate  of  5,000  a 
day  The  final  count  in  the  Ruhr  was  317,000,  including  24 
generals  and  an  admiral.  Once  the  process  of  eliminating 
the  enemy  forces  in  the  Ruhr  had  reached  a  stage  when 
the\  no  longer  presented  any  potential  threat  to  Allied  se¬ 
curity  Ike  laid  out  his  strategy  for  a  thrust  deeper  into  Ger¬ 
many.  \I!  that  remained  was  the  end  game.  In  developing 
his  strategy,  the  Supreme  Commander  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accelerate  his  advance  and  attempt  to 


seize  the  German  capital  or  redirect  Allied  forces  elsewhere. 

Should  Eisenhower  attempt  to  beat  the  Russians  to 
Berlin?  Many  in  the  Allied  camp  thought  so,  including  the 
British  Prime  Minister.  Churchill  favored  a  direct  advance! 
toward  the  German  capital,  but  in  Ike's  eyes,  the  city  was  a  j 
"prestige  objective"  that  lacked  military  significance.  Ike! 
remained  intent  on  the  destruction  of  enemy  forces  wher 
ever  they  were.  Moreover,  Bradley  estimated  that  such  a 
drive  would  result  in  more  than  100,000  casualties  for  an| 
objective  that  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Russians  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Yalta  Accords.  Russian  casualties  were 
actually  three  times  Bradley's  estimate.  Left  unsaid  was 
that  American  military  strength  was  needed  for  the  final  | 
assault  on  Japan  as  soon  as  the  European  war  was  success¬ 
fully  concluded. 

By  April  11,  advancing  units  of  Bradley's  armies  had 
reached  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg.  Berlin  was  still  more  than 
50  miles  away.  In  light  of  the  military  situation,  Eisen¬ 


In  March  1945,  GEN  Eisenhower  shows  his  plan  of  maneuver  to  LTG 
George  S.  Patton  Jr.  (left),  commanding  general  of  U.S.  Third  Army, 
and  LTG  Jacob  L.  Devers,  commanding  general  of  Sixth  Army  Group. 


hower  wrote  off  Berlin  and  redirected  American  forces 
south  to  destroy  the  National  Redoubt,  Germany's  last  ma¬ 
jor  stronghold  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  reports  of  a  Nazi 
stronghold  proved  illusory,  but  only  in  hindsight.  As  j 
Stephen  Ambrose  so  artfully  articulated  Eisenhower's 
thinking,  "In  March  1945  ...  [Roosevelt's]  policy  was  to  de¬ 
feat  Germany,  redeploy  to  the  Pacific  ...  and  get  along  with 
the  Russians.  Eisenhower  did  not  question  the  policy;  he 
did  do  his  best  to  carry  it  out." 

Ike's  decision  about  the  importance  of  capturing  Berlin 
differed  considerably  from  those  of  the  British.  On  April  1,  \ 
Churchill  went  over  Eisenhower's  head  and  appealed  di-  j 
rectly  to  Roosevelt.  When  Montgomery  protested  the  re¬ 
moval  of  LTG  William  Simpson's  Ninth  U.S.  Army  from  his  i 
command,  thus  denying  him  the  resources  to  take  Berlin, 
even  if  the  Supreme  Commander  had  so  approved  such  a 
thrust,  Ike  declared,  "That  place  [Berlin]  has  become,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  but  a  geographical  location, 
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so  suffering.  It  became  obvious  to  me 
in  the  autumn  of  1944  [that]  we  were 
going  to  'muck  it  up.'  I  reckon  we  ' 
did." 

Patton,  too,  came  straight  to  the 
point.  In  responding  to  Ike's  strategy 
of  avoiding  a  costly  battle  in  Berlin  in 
order  to  maintain  the  pressure  on 
other  fronts  and  to  dedicate  over-, 
whelming  resources  to  care  for  thou-j 
sands  of  German  displaced  persons 
and  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  Patton 
said,  "Ike,  I  don't  see  how  you  figure 
that  out.  We  had  better  take  Berlin, 
and  quick!" 

"Well,  who  would  want  it?"  Ike  asked. 
Patton  rested  his  arm  on  the  Supreme 
Commander's  shoulder  and  said,  "I 
think  history  will  answer  that  ques-  , 
§  tion  for  you." 

<4  On  May  2,  Berlin  fell  to  the  Rus-| 
sians.  Eisenhower,  in  turn,  sought  to 
protect  his  flanks.  SHAEF  G-2  had  accepted  Nazi  propa-| 
ganda  at  face  value  that  Germany  was  preparing  the  im-  ‘ 
penetrable  Alpine  Redoubt  for  a  final  defensive  stand.  As  I 
Supreme  Commander,  Ike  could  hardly  dismiss  such  a  re- 1 
port.  While  preparing  for  a  safe  junction  with  Soviet! 
armies  along  the  Elbe,  Eisenhower  directed  Bradley  to 
redirect  his  advance  toward  Bavaria  and  the  elimination  of 
the  mythical  redoubt.  By  the  end  of  April,  Eisenhower's) 
armies  had  captured  Bavaria  and  stood  on  the  Czech  fron¬ 
tier.  Ike  subsequently  approved  an  advance  across  the  bor¬ 
der,  but  denied  Patton  the  opportunity  to  capture  Prague. 
As  with  Berlin,  Prague  remained  a  political,  not  military,  J 
objective  in  the  Supreme  Commander's  eyes. 

On  May  5,  German  resistance  across  the  entire  front 
came  to  a  speedy  end.  Ike  now  turned  his  attention  toward 
securing  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Nazi  Germany  in 
accordance  with  Roosevelt's  unilateral  proclamation  at 
Casablanca  in  January  1943.  Two  days  later,  Ike  accepted 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Nazi  Germany,  informing ! 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  "the  mission  of  this  Al¬ 
lied  force  was  fulfilled  at  0241  local  time.  May  7, 1945." 

In  retrospect,  many  of  Ike's  decisions  remain  con  trover-  [ 
sial,  but  Roosevelt  historian  Eric  Larrabee  credits  Eisen-j 
hower  with  ensuring  that  American  armies  stood  forth  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and 
their  contribution  to  the  fighting.  What  Eisenhower  had 
accomplished  was  the  fulfillment  of  Roosevelt's  desire  that 
the  United  States  would  not  withdraw  from  Europe  into 
the  isolation  and  non-interventionism  that  characterized 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  In  the  figure  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  United  States  was  in  Europe  to  stay,  and 
"on  this  rock  would  be  built  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the 
world  we  have  lived  in  since." 

The  verdict  of  history  wholeheartedly  concurs.  | 


and  I  have  never  been  interested  in  these.  My  purpose  is  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  forces  and  his  powers  to  resist." 

Was  it  the  right  decision?  Churchill  chided  Ike  and  the 
American  chiefs  of  staff  as  being  neophytes  in  the  complex 
world  of  power  politics.  Eisenhower  stood  firm.  "I  am  the 
first  to  admit  that  a  war  is  waged  in  pursuance  of  political 
aims,  and  if  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  decide 
that  the  Allied  effort  to  take  Berlin  outweighs  purely  mili¬ 
tary  considerations  in  this  theater,  I  would  cheerfully  re¬ 
adjust  my  plans  and  my  thinking  so  as  to  carry  out  such  an 
operation,"  Ike  later  added.  The  CCS  did  not  even  discuss 
Eisenhower's  cable  and  left  the  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Commander.  That  settled  the  matter.  There  would  be  no 
advance  to  Berlin. 

Could  Eisenhower  have  actually  captured  the  German 
capital?  The  jury  is  still  out.  Historian  Ambrose  remains 
skeptical,  stating  that  Eisenhower's  critics  assume  that  the 
Russian  timing  would  have  been  the  same  even  if  Simp¬ 
son's  Ninth  Army  had  pushed  on  for  Berlin.  Simpson  had 
nearly  50,000  veteran  troops  poised  to  strike,  but  Stalin 
had  more  than  1  million  ready  to  go.  And  though  Eisen¬ 
hower  seldom  responded  to  his  critics  who  damned  him 
for  not  striking  directly  toward  the  German  capital,  as  a 
presidential  candidate  in  1952,  Ike  stated  that  none  of  his 
detractors  had  offered  to  "go  out  and  choose  the  10  thou¬ 
sand  mothers  whose  sons  would  have  been  killed  captur¬ 
ing  'a  worthless  objective.'" 

Field  Marshal  Montgomery  and  GEN  Patton  vehemently 
disagreed  with  Eisenhower's  decision.  Montgomery  ar¬ 
gued  pointedly,  "The  Americans  could  not  understand  that 
it  was  of  little  avail  to  win  the  war  strategically  if  we  lost  it 
polili  c ally. ' '  In  his  postwar  memoirs,  Monty  continued  to 
state  his  case  that  Ike  had  made  a  grave  error  in  not  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  Berlin,  "Because  of  this  curious  viewpoint 
we  suffered  accordingly  from  V-E  Day  onward,  and  are  still 


From  left,  GEN 
Eisenhower  holds 
an  impromptu 
conference  with 
three  of  his  field 
commanders, 
LTG  Patton,  LTG 
Bradley  and  LTG 
Courtney 
Hodges,  on  a 
German  airfield 
in  March  1945. 
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NTELLIGENCE  IS  NOT  PASSIVE;  IT  IS  AN  ACTIVE  FUNCTION  OF  THE 

Army,  and  it  includes  planning  and  direction,  collection, 
processing  and  exploitation,  analysis  and  production, 
dissemination  and  integration,  and  evaluation  and 
feedback.  The  U.S.  Army  Functional  Concept  for  Intelligence , 
2016—2028  (IFC)  outlines  how  the  intelligence  warfighting 
function  facilitates  the  understanding  of  the  operating 
environment  (OE)  and  enemy,  terrain,  and  civil  considerations  in 
support  of  military  operations.  It  includes  tasks  associated  with 
intelligence  operations  and  is  driven  by  the  commander.  Of 
course,  intelligence  is  more  than  just  collection;  it  is  a  continuous 
process  that  involves  analyzing  information  from  all  sources  and 
conducting  operations  to  develop  the  situation. 

The  IFC  describes  what  the  Army  must  do  to  develop  forces 
capable  of  conducting  intelligence  collection,  analysis  and 
dissemination  in  support  of  commanders.  It  builds  on  The  Army 
Capstone  Concept  (ACC)  and  The  Army  Operating  Concept  (AOC), 
and  outlines  the  capabilities  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
OE  as  described  in  the  TRADOC  Operational  Environment 
2009— 2025 .  It  explains  in  practical  terms  the  abstract  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  the  ACC  and  AOC,  conceptualizes  the  operational 
and  tactical  employment  of  intelligence  units,  guides  Future  Force 
development,  and  identifies  the  capabilities  needed  to  succeed  at 
the  operational  and  tactical  levels. 

The  AOC  and  the  IFC 

The  role  of  U.S.  Army  intelligence  is  to  provide  advantage, 
mitigate  uncertainty,  and  support  commanders'  situational 
awareness  and  understanding  in  support  of  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions.  Army  intelligence  will  accomplish  these  missions  by 
establishing  organic  intelligence  capabilities  at  each  echelon  and 
reinforce  them  via  the  larger  Intelligence  Enterprise.  In  this  way, 
the  IFC  serves  as  a  foundation  for  Future  Force  development  as  it 


pertains  to  intelligence  and  its  warfighting  function. 

The  Army  Operating  Concept's  central  idea  is  to  achieve 
operational  adaptability  by  organizing  for  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  wide-area  security.  The  AOC  links  to  a  Fu¬ 
ture  Force  set  of  seven  ACC  core  operational  actions  that 
broadly  address  the  nature  and  type  of  operations  the 
Army  will  conduct  as  part  of  a  joint  force.  These  actions 
provide  the  common  conceptual  threads  of  continuity 
among  the  ACC,  the  AOC  and  the  IFC. 

In  addition,  the  AOC  specifies  the  following  supporting 
ideas  that  help  enable  the  Army  to  conduct  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  security  operations:  conduct  decentralized 
operations,  integrate  intelligence  and  operations,  conduct 
air-ground  operations,  expand  capabilities  at  brigade  level, 
inform  and  influence  populations,  conduct  effective  tran¬ 
sitions,  and  enhance  unit  cohesion.  The  IFC  links  to  the  AOC 
by  acknowledging  the  need  to  improve  the  operations- 
intelligence  interface;  provide  flexible  organizational 
designs;  improve  capability  to  operate  in  complex  and  ur¬ 
ban  terrain;  enhance  critical- 


thinking  skills;  strengthen 
integration  with  joint,  inter¬ 
agency  and  multinational 
partners;  develop  better  sen¬ 
sors  tied  to  signatures  of  in¬ 
terest  on  cost-effective,  mul¬ 
tidiscipline  collectors;  and 
develop  better  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  use  and  analysis  of 
data. 

The  Army  will  face  com¬ 
plex  and  challenging  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  future  OE  that  is 
difficult  to  predict  and  will 
be  subject  to  radical  changes  and  singularities.  It  may  en¬ 
compass  hybrid  threats  that  create  multiple  dilemmas  for 
our  maneuver  forces  by  denying  them  their  preferred 
mode  of  operations  while  simultaneously  generating  a  the¬ 
ater-strategic  threat  through  the  employment  of  regular 
and  irregular  forces  and  criminal  elements,  using  an  ever- 
changing  variety  of  conventional  and  unconventional  tac¬ 
tics  including  advanced  information  technologies.  Future 
adversaries  will  likely  seek  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  will  likely  gain  niche  technology  and  capabilities  that 
will  allow  them  to  be  disruptive  over  widespread  areas 
and  for  protracted  periods.  They  are  expected  to  attack 
U.S.  operational  patterns  and  predictability,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  U.S.  operational  constraints,  avoid  perceived  U.S. 
strengths  and  exploit  any  perceived  lack  of  cultural  under¬ 
standing.  They  will  seek  opportunities  to  attack  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  by  means  of  cyber  attacks,  terrorist 


tactics,  a  range  of  technologies,  information  warfare  and 
complex  battle  positions. 

The  central  idea  expressed  in  the  IFC  is  to  develop  adap¬ 
tive  soldiers  and  leaders  within  multifunctional  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  sustainable  during  persistent  conflict  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  conducting  synchronized,  proactive  intelligence 
operations  focused  on  brigade  combat  team-,  division-, 
and  corps-level  requirements  in  order  to  support  planning 
and  execution  of  distributed  and  decentralized  full  spec¬ 
trum  operations. 

Supporting  actions  expressed  in  the  IFC  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■  Create  flexible  and  adaptable  multifunctional  intelli¬ 
gence  organizations. 

■  Develop  soldiers  and  leaders. 

■  Improve  intelligence  and  operations  synergy. 

■  Develop  collection,  processing,  exploitation  and  dis¬ 
semination  capability. 

■  Develop  analytical  capacity  and  capability. 

■  Leverage  and  extend  the  enterprise. 

Required  capabilities  expressed  in  the  IFC  and  refined 
during  the  intelligence  capability-based  assessment  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

■  Situational  understand¬ 
ing  in  order  to  help 
the  commander  frame 


BG  Gregg  Potter  is  the  commanding  general  of  Fort  Huachuca 
and  the  U.S.  Army  intelligence  Center  of  Excellence,  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.  He  previously  served  as  the  vice  director  for  In¬ 
telligence,  J-2,  The  Joint  Staff,  and  director,  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  Afghanistan- Pakistan  Task  Force. 


all  relevant  elements  of 
the  environment  in  an 
operationally  exploit¬ 
able  construct  facilitat¬ 
ing  recognition  of  threats 
and  identifying  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  neutralize,  de¬ 
stroy,  leverage  or  avoid 
them  in  order  to  achieve  a  decisive  outcome. 
Processing,  exploitation  and  dissemination  to  orga¬ 
nize,  analyze,  exploit  and  deliver  all  types  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  from  raw  data  to  finished  products,  to  provide 
the  warfighter  with  the  most  accurate  information. 
Advanced  collection  with  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
the  future  operating  environment  and  the  enemy's 
signatures  to  gather  the  right  information  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  allow  the  commander  to  make  timely  and  ef¬ 
fective  decisions. 

Tailorable  force  design  to  continue  effectively  sup¬ 
porting  the  commander  by  remaining  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  new  force  structures  and  threat  demands. 
Intelligence  Enterprise  to  ensure  that  intelligence  oper¬ 
ates  and  is  available  and  accessible  across  the  entire  Army. 
Cyber  support  to  ensure  that  intelligence  continues  to 
contribute  collection  and  analytical  support  to  Army 
cyber  operations. 

Intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  syn¬ 
chronization  to  enable  the  most  effective  use  of  all  ISR 
assets,  including  forward  S-2s,  by  arranging  ISR  assets 
in  time,  space  and  purpose  to  achieve  mass  and  help 
maximize  combat  power  at  the  decisive  place  and  time. 
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The  ideas  expressed  in  the  IFC,  the  AOC  and  the  other 
warfighting  functional  concepts  were  investigated  during 
the  functional  concept  integrating  experiment  conducted 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  fiscal  year  2010.  The  Intelligence  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Excellence,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  will  further  investi¬ 
gate  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  IFC  during  three  upcoming 
experiments  at  Fort  Huachuca  and  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

The  Intelligence  Center  of  Excellence  is  deeply  involved 
in  conducting  a  capability  based  assessment  of  the  ideas  in 
the  IFC,  looking  at  the  required  intelligence  capabilities,  gaps 
between  those  future  capabilities  and  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  capabilities,  and  solutions  for  those  gaps  across  the 
doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel,  leadership  and 
education,  personnel  and  facility  (DOTMLPF)  spectrum. 

The  Army  is  in  the  midst  of  a  massive  rebalance  of  intel¬ 
ligence  capabilities.  The  goal  is  optimal  core  military  intel¬ 
ligence  capabilities  that  satisfy  the  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  brigade  combat  teams,  divisions  and 
corps  through  the  Army  force  generation  process.  It  must 
also  meet  other  validated  intelligence  requirements  through¬ 
out  the  Army,  including  theater  and  Army  service  compo¬ 
nent  command  requirements. 

Intelligence  Operations 
And  the  Warfighting  Function 

The  IFC  provides  the  conceptual  basis  for  development 
of  the  following  core  intelligence  disciplines:  all-source  in¬ 
telligence;  counterintelligence;  human  intelligence;  geospa¬ 
tial  intelligence;  measurement  and  signatures  intelligence; 
open  source  intelligence;  signals  intelligence;  and  technical 
intelligence.  For  the  purpose  of  this  concept,  police  intelli¬ 
gence  (resident  at  the  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.)  is  also  addressed.  Collec¬ 
tively,  this  suite  of  multidiscipline  intelligence  capabili¬ 
ties — along  with  the  synchronization  of  intelligence  collec¬ 
tion,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  missions — establishes 
the  foundation  across  DOTMLPF,  for  intelligence  support 
to  the  Army's  vision  of  how  it  will  fight  and  operate  in  the 
future. 

Intelligence  operations  gain  and  maintain  contact  with 
threat  forces  and  hostile  groups  and  collect  signatures  and 
observables  to  identify,  locate,  and  provide  intentions  of 
threat  forces  and  threat  networks.  They  are  often  executed 
in  and  among  local  populations  and  in  close  proximity  to 
threat  forces  and/or  groups  and  help  facilitate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  terrain  and  civil  considerations  within  an 
area  of  operations. 

The  primary  focus  of  Army  intelligence  operations  is 
generating  tactical  intelligence.  In  addition  to  tactical  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  Army  draws  on  both  strategic  and  operational 
intelligence  resources. 

The  intelligence  warfighting  function  is  a  flexible  force 
of  personnel,  organizations  and  equipment  that,  individu¬ 
ally  or  collectively,  provides  commanders  with  the  timely, 
relevant,  accurate,  predictive,  and  tailored  intelligence  re¬ 
quired  to  visualize  the  area  of  operations,  assess  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  direct  military  actions.  It  is  a  complex  system  that 


operates  worldwide,  from  below  ground  to  outer  space, 
and  requires  cooperation  and  division  of  1SR  and  analysis 
efforts  internally,  higher,  lower,  adjacent,  and  across  com¬ 
ponents  and  multinational  forces. 

The  intelligence  warfighting  function  is  always  engaged 
in  offensive,  defensive,  stability  and,  when  directed,  civil- ; 
support  operations.  Intelligence  supports  decision  making. 
In  the  current  and  future  environment,  the  Army  must 

"...  intelligence  is  more  than  just 
collection ;  it  is  a  continuous  process  that 
involves  analyzing  inf ormation  from  all 
sources  and  conducting  operations  to 
develop  the  situation." 

maintain  intelligence  readiness  to  support  combined  arms 
maneuver  and  wide-area-security  operations.  This  support 1 
reaches  across  full  spectrum  operations  and  levels  of  war 
through  a  combination  of  space,  aerial,  seaborne  and 
ground-based  systems  to  provide  the  most  comprehensive  ■ 
intelligence  possible.  During  force  projection  operations, « 
the  intelligence  warfighting  function  supports  the  com¬ 
mander  with  accurate  and  responsive  intelligence  from 
predeployment  through  redeployment. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  intelligence  warfighting 
function,  the  intelligence  tasks  and  the  intelligence  process, 
intelligence  personnel  further  focus  on  conducting  intel¬ 
ligence  from  a  fundamental  enterprise  perspective.  The 
Army  Intelligence  Enterprise  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
networked  and  federated  systems  and  efforts  of  military 
intelligence  and  the  entire  intelligence  community.  The 
purpose  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Enterprise  is  to  provide 
technical  support  and  guidance  as  well  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  architecture  that  efficiently  and  effec¬ 
tively  synchronizes  ISR  operations  and  intelligence  analy¬ 
sis  and  production  to  drive  intelligence  production  in 
support  of  the  commander's  situational  awareness  and 
understanding. 

The  IFC  fully  supports  the  ideas  introduced  in  the  ACC 
and  AOC,  proposing  that  in  order  to  successfully  support 
full  spectrum  operations  Army  intelligence  must  create  ver¬ 
satile,  expeditionary,  agile,  sustainable  and  interoperable 
intelligence  organizations  capable  of  conducting  synchro¬ 
nized,  proactive  intelligence  operations.  A  campaign-capable 
expeditionary  force  is  vital  to  meeting  the  demands  of  an 
environment  of  persistent  conflict  involving  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  hierarchical,  networked  and  hybrid  threats. 

Timely  and  effective  intelligence  is  a  precursor  to  all  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  and  oper¬ 
ational  themes  and  is  inextricably  linked  to  supporting 
maneuver  and  fires  in  operational  and  tactical  operations. 
Commanders  drive  intelligence.  Intelligence  leads  opera¬ 
tions,  never  breaks  contact  and  is  never  finished.  ^ 
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War  left  no  wounds 


In  a  perfect  world,  there  would  be  no  war  and  no  wounds.  But 
our  world  is  not  perfect.  Until  that  time,  Raydon  provides  Convoy, 
Route  Clearance,  MRAP,  Door  Gunner,  and  Area  Weapons 
training  solutions  for  both  collective  and/or  individual.  Thousands 
of  Warfighters  demand  Raydon’s  training  products  every  day. 
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A  Slate  with  Two  Star 


Above,  from  left  to  right,  an  1861 
map  of  Missouri  based  on  Land  Of¬ 
fice  Department  surveys.  Claiborne 
Fox  Jackson,  governor  of  Missouri 
when  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.,  fell  in  1861, 
was  a  Southern  sympathizer  in  a 
slaveholding  state  already  divided 
over  the  slavery  issue.  BG  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  then  a  captain  in  the  2nd  U.S. 
Infantry,  commanded  the  U.S.  Arse¬ 
nal  in  St.  Louis  and  strengthened  its 
defenses  to  keep  it  from  the  South. 
Suspecting  Confederate  gun  smug¬ 
gling  to  take  the  arsenal,  CPT  Lyon 
gathered  a  force  and  captured  Mis¬ 
souri  militia  men  outside  St.  Louis. 
Right,  a  sketch  depicts  a  mob  attack¬ 
ing  Federal  troops  escorting  militia 
members  to  the  arsenal  for  holding 
in  May  1861.  CPT  Lyon’s  operation 
soured  the  citizenry  on  the  Union 
and  ignited  pro-South  sympathy.  Far 
right,  three  months  later  Northern 
and  Southern  troops  clashed  in  the 
Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  (Oak  Hills), 
the  bloodiest  battle  yet  fought  in  the 
West,  which  gave  the  Confederacy 
control  of  southwestern  Missouri. 
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divided  long  before  the  Civil  War 


Missouri  was 

began.  Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1821  under  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  which  allowed 
its  entry  as  a  slaveholding  state,  Missouri  re¬ 
mained  internally  fractured  over  the  issue  of  slavery. 

Governorship  of  the  state  had  swung  between  pro-North 
and  pro-South  officeholders;  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter,  S.C.,  the  governor,  Claiborne  Fox  Jackson,  was  de¬ 
cidedly  pro-South.  Gov.  Jackson,  at  most,  tried  to  maintain  a 
thin  facade  of  neutrality  at  the  war's  outset  as  his  immediate 
predecessor  had  set  Missouri  on  a  policy  course  of  "armed 
neutrality" — with  the  state  declaring  that  it  would  defend  it¬ 
self  from  aggression  from  any  quarter.  Nevertheless,  a  state 
convention  held  in  March  1861  overwhelmingly  voted  that 
it  was  in  Missouri's  best  interest  to  stay  in  the  Union. 

As  governor,  Jackson  was  bound  by  the  convention's  deci- 
but  he  believed  that  public  opinion  in  Missouri  in¬ 
evitably  would  shift  toward  secession.  He  leaned  toward  in¬ 
stigating  that  shift  by  means  other  than  political,  if  necessary. 

When  Sumter  fell  and  President  Lincoln  called  for  Mis¬ 
souri  to  provide  four  regiments  to  the  Union  cause.  Jack- 
son  refused  and  continued  a  push  for  the  U.S.  Arsenal  in 
St.  Louis  to  be  peacefully  transferred  to  state  control.  Then- 
CPT  Nathaniel  Lyon  had  recently  taken  command  of  the 
arsenal,  however,  and  on  the  night  of  April  26  most  of  the 
arsenal's  arms  had  been  sent  across  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Illinois  for  safety.  CPT  Lyon  was  clearly  not  inclined  to 
give  the  keys  to  the  governor,  and  he  strengthened  the  ar¬ 
senal's  defenses.  (Lyon,  commanding  Company  D  of  the 
2nd  U.S.  Infantry,  is  said  to  have  wrangled  his  way  into 
command  of  the  arsenal  through  political  connections.) 

In  the  meantime,  Jackson  arranged  a  secret  arms  deal 
through  emissaries  with  Confederate  President  Jefferson 
Davis  to  give  him  the  heavy  guns  necessary  to  take  the  ar¬ 
senal  and  make  it  "Missouri's  Sumter." 

The  Confederate  weapons,  captured  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Arsenal,  were  to  go  to  a  pro-South  faction 
within  the  Missouri  Volunteer  State  Militia — which  was 
not  a  wholesale  secessionist  group — and  be  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  militia  group's  traditional  annual  muster  held  just 
outside  the  St.  Louis  city  limits.  In  early  May  1861,  the 
militia  units  came  together,  and  the  gathering  place  was  re¬ 
named  Camp  Jackson  in  honor  of  the  governor. 

CPT  Lyon  announced  that  he  had  received  intelligence 
about  the  Confederate  arms  smuggling,  assembled  a  force 
largely  composed  of  Home  Guard  volunteers  (about  four 
regiments  in  strength)  and  took  it  upon  himself  to  order  a 
move  on  Camp  Jackson  to  extinguish  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Missouri  militia  against  the  arsenal.  It  was  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  his  higher  command. 

On  May  10,  1861,  Lyon's  force  surrounded  Camp  Jack- 
son,  and  more  than  800  members  of  the  Missouri  militia 
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Jackson  saw  the  legislature  as  having  j 
played  into  his  hands  by  giving  him  j 
near-dictatorial  power  to  defend  the ; 
state. 

Lyon's  commander,  BG  William  S. 
Harney,  was  appalled  by  the  bloodshed 
and  frightened  by  the  Missouri  govern¬ 
ment's  reaction.  He  sought  to  reestab¬ 
lish  Missouri's  previous  neutrality  and 
came  to  an  agreement  with  MG  Price  to 
do  so.  In  effect,  the  agreement  confined 
federal  Union  forces  to  St.  Louis  and 
put  the  rest  of  the  state's  defenses  un¬ 
der  the  Missouri  State  Guard.  Incensed 
by  this,  a  pro-Union  congressman  sent 
word  by  backdoor  channels  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  about  the  proceedings. 
Lincoln,  too,  appeared  to  be  appalled; 
he  relieved  BG  Harney,  brevetted  Lyon 
to  brigadier  general  and  gave  him  tem¬ 
porary  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  West  with  orders  to  keep  Missouri 
in  the  Union  with  all  means  at  hand. 
(Recalled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Harney 
was  captured  by  Confederate  forces  on 
the  way  and  was  offered  a  Confederate 
commission.  He  declined.) 

In  early  June,  BG  Lyon  and  Jackson 
met  face  to  face  to  settle  their  personal  differences  and,  per-J 
haps,  revise  the  neutrality  agreement;  the  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  descended  into  a  yelling  match.  BG  Lyon  stormed  out,  I 
shouting,  "This  means  war." 

He  declared  war  on  the  Missouri  state  government  a  few 
days  later  (a  move  retroactively  sanctioned  by  the  Lincoln 
administration)  and  made  plans  to  "evict"  Jackson  and  his 
rebel  government. 

Lyon  assembled  a  force  and  moved  by  river  boat  from 
St.  Louis  to  take  the  state  capital,  Jefferson  City.  Another 
Union  force  left  St.  Louis  under  COL  Franz  Sigel,  marching 
toward  Springfield,  Mo. 

Lyon  captured  Jefferson  City  unopposed  on  June  13. 
Jackson  and  most  of  his  administration  had  fled  the  capital 
to  Boonville,  Mo.,  west  of  Columbia,  Mo.  A  force  of  the 
nascent  Missouri  State  Guard  assembled  there  under  the 
personal  command  of  Jackson.  Lyon  went  after  Jackson, 
and  the  forces  traded  a  few  shots,  but  the  Missouri  militia, 
ill-prepared  for  a  fight,  retreated.  The  governor  appeared 
to  favor  survival  more  than  confrontation. 

Lyon  tarried  in  Boonville  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  unable 
to  mount  a  pursuit  because  of  logistics,  but  a  new  and  de¬ 
cidedly  pro-Union  state  government  was  installed  in  the 
capital  to  replace  Jackson's  administration.  On  July  22,  a 
special  convention  composed  of  Missouri  Unionists  con¬ 
vened  in  Jefferson  City,  voting  against  secession  and  de¬ 
claring  the  governor's  seat  vacant.  A  provisional  governor 
was  appointed  rather  than  elected.  (Missouri  would  not 
elect  another  governor  until  after  the  Civil  War.) 


Clockwise  from  above  left:  MG  Sterling 
Price  commanded  the  Missouri  State 
Guard  in  1861,  whose  mission  was  to  re¬ 
sist  a  Union  invasion.  MG  William  Selby 
Harney,  when  still  a  brigadier  general, 
tried  to  reestablish  Missouri’s  neutrality 
until  relieved  of  command.  MG  Franz  Sigel 
was  a  colonel  when  he  led  a  Union  force 
that  captured  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mo. 


eventually  stacked  arms  and  surren¬ 
dered.  A  civilian  mob— some  armed, 
some  drunk  and  armed — stood  in  the 
way  as  the  prisoners  were  marched 
out  of  camp.  Shots  were  fired  from  the 
crowd,  killing  two  Federal  troops  and  three  volunteers.  The 
soldiers  fired  back,  volleying  into  the  crowd  and  killing  as 
many  as  28  people — including  one  militia  prisoner  and  a 
baby  in  its  mother's  arms,  according  to  a  newspaper  ac¬ 
count — while  wounding  more  than  100  people.  The  cap¬ 
tured  militia  were  then  held  in  the  arsenal  until  they  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  which  point  they  were  released. 


Lyon  made  a  mistake  in  staging  a  "parade"  to  show 
off  his  victory,  but  he  was  right  about  the  arms  trans¬ 
fer.  The  steamboat  J.C.  Swan  had  landed  at  St.  Louis, 
offloading  several  plank  crates  that  were  marked  as 
containing  a  certain  type  of  marble  to  account  for  their 
weight.  The  crates,  which  did  contain  some  ordnance,  were 
transferred  to  Camp  Jackson  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

Lyon's  move  against  the  militia  was  vindicated,  but  it 
stoked  a  fire  under  Missouri's  pro-South  movement  and 
unleashed  general  anti-Union  sentiment,  especially  anti- 
Lvon  sentiment. 

J 

The  day  after  the  Camp  Jackson  incident,  the  until-then 
pro-Union  Missouri  state  legislature  responded  angrily. 
Within  days,  it  authorized  Gov.  Jackson  to  disband  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Volunteer  Militia  and  reform  it  under  the  name 
oi  the  Missouri  State  Guard  with  the  mission  of  resisting  a 
Union  invasion  and  putting  down  "rebellion"  by  Missouri¬ 
ans  who  joined  Union  forces.  Command  was  given  to  Ster¬ 
ling  Price,  a  former  governor  who  had  served  as  a  brigadier 
general  during  the  Mexican-American  War.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the  Guard. 
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Jackson's  force  linked  up  with  another  militia  column 
under  MG  Price  and  combined  to  number  about  6,000,  but 
the  men  were  untrained,  disorganized  and  largely  armed 
with  whatever  weapons  they  had  brought  from  home.  Two 
thousand  of  them  had  no  arms  at  all. 

COL  Sigel,  meanwhile,  took  Springfield  and  proceeded 
west  to  interdict  Jackson.  He  and  his  1,100  troops  made 
camp  near  Carthage,  Mo.  Jackson  hatched  plans  to  attack 
Sigel's  camp  on  July  5,  1861.  It  was  a  short  and  generally 
inconclusive  battle,  but  Jackson  and  the  Missouri  State 
Guard  claimed  victory.  Still,  they  continued  retreating. 

Lyon  received  reinforcements  and  joined  Sigel  in  Spring- 
field  to  continue  pressure  against  the  Missouri  State  Guard. 
MG  John  C.  Fremont,  the  famed  explorer,  had  arrived  to 
take  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  and  Lyon 
was  given  command  of  the  Army  of  Southwest  Missouri. 

Lyon's  army  pinned  the  militia  in  the  far  corner  of  south¬ 
west  Missouri.  Jackson  and  what  was  left  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  eventually  set  up  a  government-in-exile  in  Neosho, 
Mo.,  and  in  October  1861  issued  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
The  Confederacy  recognized  the  government-in-exile  and 
its  secession,  making  Missouri  its  12th  state,  with  Jackson 
as  governor.  A  star  for  the  state  of  Missouri  appeared  on 
both  the  Confederate  and  Union  flags  throughout  the  war. 

(Because  Union  forces  occupied  virtually  all  of  Missouri, 
Jackson  eventually  took  refuge  in  Arkansas,  where  he  died 
of  stomach  cancer  in  1862.) 

MG  Price  saw  that  he  could  not  contest,  much  less  re¬ 
capture,  Missouri  with  the  force  he  had  and  sought  help 
from  the  Confederate  government.  Confederate  BG  Ben¬ 
jamin  McCulloch,  a  swashbuckling  former  Texas  Ranger, 
commanded  Confederate  forces  in  northwest  Arkansas, 
and  he  received  permission  to  move  into  Missouri  along¬ 
side  Price,  with  McCulloch  in  command.  Other  columns  of 
Confederates  from  nearby  states  joined  McCulloch,  bring¬ 
ing  the  South's  army  total  to  about  12,000  men. 

The  Missouri  State  Guard  and  the  Confederates  did  not 
mesh  well,  creating  conflicts  and  eventually  splitting  com¬ 
mand.  In  addition,  about  5,000  enlistments  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  regiments  were  near  expiration.  Those  men  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  go  home,  and  the  whole  army  was  short  on 
ammunition.  Nevertheless,  the  Confederates  launched  an 
offensive  into  Missouri  and  headed  toward  Springfield. 

Lyon  had  about  6,000  men  under  his 
command,  but  many  of  his  soldiers 
had  only  enlisted  for  90  days,  and  their 
time,  too,  was  nearly  over.  Provisions 

Near  right,  as  a  brigadier  general,  Benjamin 
McCulloch,  a  former  Texas  Ranger  who 
commanded  Confederate  forces  in  north¬ 
west  Arkansas,  moved  into  Missouri  along¬ 
side  MG  Price.  Far  right,  explorer  MG  John 
C.  Fremont,  who  took  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  West  in  July  1861,  saw  the 
campaign  in  southwest  Missouri  as  a  dis¬ 
traction  from  his  main  mission  of  protecting 
the  Union’s  position  on  the  Mississippi  River. 


were  also  a  problem;  the  men  were  on  short  rations.  Lyon, 
however,  ignored  MG  Fremont's  urging  to  withdraw  to 
Rolla,  Mo.,  the  nearest  operating  railhead,  to  receive  sup- 
plies  from  St.  Louis.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  he  was  un¬ 
dercut  by  Fremont,  who  refused  to  send  reinforcements  or 
replacements.  In  Lyon's  view,  Fremont  was  ignoring  the  I 
fight  at  hand.  From  Fremont's  perspective,  however,  elimi-  j 
nating  the  threat  posed  by  the  Missouri  State  Guard  and  | 
Confederates  in  southwest  Missouri  was  a  distraction  from  I 
his  primary  mission,  which  was  to  protect  the  Union's  posi- 1 
tion  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  open  it  for  a  future  strate¬ 
gic  campaign  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederate  West. 

On  August  9,  1861,  the  Confederate  Army  was  I 
nine  miles  from  Springfield,  with  camps  strung  h 
out  along  Wilson's  Creek.  Lyon  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  pull  back  soon  because  of  the  sup-  j 
ply  situation,  but  he  was  certain  that  he  would  be  pursued  I 
by  the  Confederates  and,  perhaps,  run  down  and  beaten  in  a  j 
disadvantageous  fight.  He  also  wanted  to  strike  a  blow  j 
while  he  could,  even  if  it  was  to  cover  his  withdrawal. 

Both  Lyon  and  McCulloch  laid  plans  to  attack  the  other  j 
at  dawn  the  next  morning.  McCulloch  delayed  because  of  j 
rain;  Lyon  struck. 

COL  Sigel,  a  German  immigrant  trained  in  Europe,  con-  I 
vinced  Lyon  to  undertake  a  daring  plan  of  dividing  his  irtfe-  \ 
rior  force  into  two  wings  to  attack  the  Confederate  camp  on 
its  flanks.  It  was  risky,  considering  that  the  Federals  were  out¬ 
numbered  at  the  onset,  but  Lyon  accepted  the  plan.  Lyon  left 
Springfield  with  approximately  3,600  men  and  10  cannons. 
Sigel  had  about  1,100  men  in  his  wing  and  six  artillery  pieces. 

Lyon's  force  marched  cross-country.  It  was  spotted  by 
Southern  foragers,  who  raised  the  alarm  as  the  Federals  ap¬ 
proached  a  spur  of  what  would  be  known  after  the  battle  as 
Bloody  Hill.  The  main  Confederate  camp  was  still  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

Confederate  cavalry  responded  to  the  alarm,  and  other 
formations  joined  to  block  Lyon's  advance.  Lyon  sent  some 
infantrymen  and  a  few  artillery  pieces  to  engage  the  blocking 
force  and  tried  to  skirt  around  it  with  his  main  body,  moving 
farther  toward  the  flank  when  he  spotted  Confederate  units 
forming  on  Bloody  Hill.  He  eventually  ordered  an  assault  on 
the  liill. 
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A  Kurz  and  Allison 
lithograph  depicts 
the  death  of  BG 
Lyon  (on  horse¬ 
back)  in  the  fierce 
fighting  during  the 
Battle  of  Wilson’s 
Creek.  The  South 
gained  victory  as 
the  North  effected 
an  orderly  retreat, 
but  Missouri  re¬ 
mained  divided 
throughout  the 
Civil  War. 


Meanwhile,  the  other  Union  wing  had  moved  into 
place,  completely  undetected.  Sigel  put  his  ar¬ 
tillery  on  a  dominant  hill.  Hearing  Lyon's  first 
shots,  he  opened  fire  and  soon  advanced.  Overall, 
the  two  wings  had  achieved  the  surprise  planned — at  least, 
surprise  enough.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  Federals  had  the  edge. 

The  Confederates  organized  a  belated  but  determined 
rally. 

As  Lyon  advanced  up  Bloody  Hill,  Sigel's  artillery  was 
in  position  to  support  the  attack,  hitting  the  Confederates 
from  the  rear  and  breaking  up  their  line.  But  Sigel  soon 
ceased  fire  in  fear  of  hitting  his  own  men.  (As  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  battle  at  Manassas,  Va.,  regiments  on  both  sides  were 
wearing  a  variety  of  uniforms,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
one  side  from  the  other.) 

The  tide  of  the  battle  was  about  to  swing. 

McCulloch  led  an  attack  against  Sigel,  using  low  ground 
as  cover  to  approach  and  then  quickly  surprising  Sigel  in  a 
rush  that  pushed  the  Federals  back  and  drove  them  away. 

Price  was  leading  the  fight  against  Lyon  on  Bloody  Hill. 
Lyon  increasingly  was  put  on  the  defensive  as  more  Con¬ 
federate  and  Missouri  State  Guard  units  joined  the  fight. 
Union  regiments  held  the  flanks,  but  the  center  was  giving 
way.  Lyon  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head  and  hand, 
and  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him.  Lyon  mounted  an¬ 
other  horse  and  led  reinforcements  to  shore  up  the  center 
of  his  line. 

i  he  maneuver  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  Confeder¬ 
ates,  but  at  a  cost.  Lyon,  hit  again  (this  time  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball),  lay  dead.  Command  passed  to  MA]  Samuel  Sturgis. 

McCulloch,  having  dealt  with  Sigel,  joined  Price  and  the 
Missouri  State  C  iuard  at  Bloody  Hill  and  continued  the  at¬ 
tack.  Price  was  wounded,  leading  from  the  front.  The  Union 
force  held  out  for  nearly  two  more  hours,  but  Sturgis  de¬ 


cided  that  Lyon's  intent — to  strike  a  superior  force  with  a  I 
spoiling  attack  to  punish  the  Confederates  and  cover  a  with¬ 
drawal  to  Rolla — had  been  achieved.  He  organized  an  over-j 
all  orderly  retreat,  subsequently  rejoining  Sigel  in  Spring-  i 
field.  The  Union  Army  then  pulled  back  to  Rolla  without, 
pursuit. 

The  Battle  at  Wilson's  Creek  (Oak  Hills)  had  been  the  ; 
bloodiest  battle  then  fought  in  the  West.  Both  sides  suf-J 
fered  significant  casualties.  Each  side  sustained  more  than 
250  men  dead  and  about  1,000  wounded,  captured  or  miss¬ 
ing — more  than  2,500  casualties  in  all. 

Following  the  Battle  of  Manassas  by  mere  weeks,  the 
Battle  at  Wilson's  Creek  was  further  evidence  that  it  would 

1 

be  a  long  and  bloody  war. 

Missouri  would  continue  to  be  contested  and  divided, 
providing  sympathy,  supplies  and  volunteers  to  both  sides 
for  battles  far  away.  Within  the  state,  bloodshed  would 
continue  throughout  the  war.  The  threat  to  Missouri  posed 
by  conventional  Confederate  forces  eventually  would  be 
worn  down  and  snuffed  out,  but  the  conflict  would  de¬ 
scend  into  a  brutal  partisan/guerrilla  bloodletting  that 
would  last  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  appear  after¬ 
ward  in  different  guises. 

Lyon's  action  at  Camp  Jackson  is  often  blamed  for  spark¬ 
ing  the  state's  conflict;  given  all  the  factors,  however,  Mis¬ 
souri  was  destined  to  fight  its  war  within  a  war. 

Amid  the  melee  on  Bloody  Hill,  Lyon's  body  was  forgot- j 
ten  by  his  men  and  left  behind.  Found  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ates,  he  was  buried  temporarily  on  a  Unionist's  farm  near  j 
Springfield.  Eventually,  BG  Lyon — noted  as  the  first  Union 
general  to  die  in  the  Civil  War — was  returned  to  his  home 
in  Connecticut  and  interred  in  his  family  plot.  About 
15,000  people  attended  the  funeral,  nearly  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  who  fought  at  Wilson's  Creek.  ^ 
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To:  Company  Commanders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders 


Impact  of  the  Federal  Government’s  Near-Shutdown 


Did  the  near-shutdown  of  the  government  in  April  af¬ 
fect  you  or  your  unit?  If  so,  how?  Given  all  the  compet¬ 
ing  demands  you  have,  are  you  doing  anything  now  to 
prepare  for  a  potential  recurrence?  This  may  not  be  the 


Erik  Jorgensen 
A/3-7  FA,  3  BCT,  25  ID 

As  commander  of  an  artillery  battery  that  was  RIPing 
conducting  a  relief  in  place]  into  RC-East  [Afghanistan], 
the  near-shutdown  was  a  distraction  that  couldn’t  have 
:ome  at  a  worse  time.  The  average  level  of  Soldier  anxiety 
that  accompanies  any  deployment  was  ratcheted  twofold 
Dy  the  prospect  of  not  getting  paid  and  the  hardship  that 
/vould  put  on  their  families.  This  disruption  interfered  with 
soldiers  being  able  to  focus  on  learning  what  they  needed 
o  from  their  outgoing  counterparts,  although  ultimately  our 
3IP  was  successful. 

Now  flash  forward  to  the  home  front,  with  droves  of  agi- 
ated  families  who  weren’t  sure  if  a  paycheck  was  coming 
)n  the  15th,  even  though  their  loved  ones  were  in  harm’s 
vay.  The  possibility  of  the  commissary  closing  was  another 


most  exciting  conversation,  but  we  think  it  is  important. 
If  you  were  affected  by  the  threat  of  the  shutdown  or 
you  have  any  good  ideas  on  this  topic,  please  join  the 
conversation. 


serious  blow,  as  prices  for  groceries  in  Hawaii  are  almost 
twice  as  expensive  off  post  as  on.  My  wife,  the  FRG  [family 
readiness  group]  leader,  fielded  countless  phone  calls  and 
emails  from  concerned  spouses  in  the  battery  asking  what 
could  be  done  in  regard  to  the  pay  freeze.  Unfortunately 
she  couldn’t  offer  many  solutions. 

I  think  two  things  came  out  of  this  close  call.  A  positive 
outcome  was  that  Soldiers  took  an  honest  look  at  their  sav¬ 
ings  (or  lack  thereof)  and  realized  that  they  might  need  to 
save  funds  for  a  rainy  day.  SDP  [Savings  Deposit  Program] 
enrollments  are  very  high  in  our  unit,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  averted  shutdown.  I  think  the  negative  thing  I  saw  come 
out  of  the  near-shutdown  was  that  Soldiers  lost  a  little  faith 
in  their  elected  leaders  (i.e.,  Congress)  for  not  possessing 
the  leadership  and  loyalty  necessary  to  ensure  that  some¬ 
thing  as  basic  as  paying  the  people  who  were  fighting  a 
war  (that  they  voted  to  start)  was  accomplished. 

Jeffrey  Montgomery 
A  &  HHC/1-112  AR,TXARNG 

In  the  Guard,  it  absolutely  affected  us.  We  had  a  MUTA-5 
drill  [training  Friday  evening  through  Sunday]  scheduled,  and 
the  TAG  [state-level  command]  made  the  decision  to  cancel 
all  of  the  drills  for  the  weekend.  This  put  a  severe  crimp  in  our 
preparation  for  annual  training,  shut  down  ranges  for 
weapons  qualification,  and  killed  some  field-training  classes 
on  combat-lifesaving  skills  and  drivers  training.  These  events 
are  difficult  to  reschedule  because  of  ranges,  space  and 
ammo  coordination.  Also,  we  had  Soldiers  on  advanced 
party  [advon]  whom  we  had  to  send  home.  All  in  all,  the  near¬ 
shutdown  had  a  pretty  substantial  impact  at  all  levels. 

The  biggest  lessons  learned  were  communication  and 

For  CPT  Erik  Jorgensen,  the  near-shutdown  of  the  government  in 
April  could  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time.  The  battery  he  com¬ 
mands  had  just  deployed  to  Afghanistan,  and  anxiety  among  sol¬ 
diers  and  families  was  already  high. 
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contingency  planning.  When  it  first  looked  possible  to  have 
the  shutdown,  we  should  have  started  thinking  at  all  com¬ 
mand  levels  about  effects  and  reactions,  and  planning  on 
the  “what  if.”  The  full-time  unit  staff  started  discussions  a 
week  prior,  but  the  M-day  command  levels  were  not  in¬ 
volved  until  Thursday  morning  [the  day  prior  to  the  expected 
shutdown].  Significant  running  around  was  required  to  in¬ 
form  troops  that  drill  was  canceled,  to  return  the  advon 
guys,  etc.  We  didn’t  want  to  “cry  wolf”  and  get  people  spun 
up  for  nothing,  but  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  better. 

Jamie  Coller 
312th  EN  Co. 

I  am  the  commander  of  a  Reserve  unit  in  Year  One  of  re¬ 
set,  fresh  from  a  deployment  to  Iraq.  We  have  a  new  opera¬ 
tions  NCO,  new  commander  and  new  first  sergeant,  so  I 
was  planning  to  hold  a  leaders’  retreat  with  all  FTUS  [full¬ 
time  unit  support]  personnel,  platoon  sergeants,  and  my 
one  lieutenant  and  first  sergeant.  The  1SG  and  I  spent 
more  than  80  hours  over  one-and-a-half  months  (“God  and 
Country  time,”  as  usual)  planning  and  getting  permissions 
to  make  this  extra  training  drill  for  leaders  possible.  It  was 
canceled  three  days  before  its  execution  date,  due  to  the 
impending  shutdown.  In  addition,  the  affected  battle  as¬ 
sembly  was  our  battalion’s  individual  weapons  qualifica¬ 
tion,  so  all  junior  NCOs  now  have  to  wait  until  September 
for  a  chance  to  shoot  for  points  for  their  promotion  packets. 

Mary  Luciani  Brownlee 
F/1-18  IN,  2  HBCT,  1  ID 

The  near-shutdown  did  not  affect  my  unit  at  large.  We 
are  deployed,  so  any  grumblings  of  not  coming  to  work 
would  have  been  for  nothing  anyway. 

We  had  already  been  enrolling  Soldiers  in  financial-readi¬ 
ness  classes  throughout  the  duration  of  my  command.  As 
soon  as  the  shutdown  buzz  started,  we  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity — after  a  resiliency  class,  with  the  company  all  together 
— to  address  people’s  concerns  as  a  group. 

I  am  also  lucky  to  have  a  1SG  who  has  been  in  the  Army 
long  enough  that  he  was  part  of  the  shutdown  of  the 
1990s,  and  he  could  explain  how  it  ended  up  not  being 
such  a  big  deal  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things. 

Heck,  I  remember  as  a  kid  my  dad  not  getting 
paid  for  some  time  because  he  was  a  state  em¬ 
ployee  and  there  was  a  budget  issue.  So  our  Sol¬ 
diers  were  able  to  hear  a  variety  of  perspectives 
as  well  as  “cross  talk”  among  themselves.  It  was 
just  another  example  of  the  importance  of  build¬ 
ing  faith  in  one’s  leadership  to  enable  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  say,  “Don’t  worry,  we  will  always  take  care 
of  you.  We  will  figure  things  out  as  they  come.” 

CPT  Mary  Luciani  Brownlee,  accepting  the 
guidon  for  F/1-18  IN,  2HBCT,  1 1D  from  LTC  John 
Vermeech,  says  that  her  first  sergeant,  who  had 
already  experienced  a  previous  government 
shutdown,  helped  allay  her  soldiers’  worries. 


It’s  also  important  to  communicate  to  your  FRG  that  you 
are  tracking  the  issue,  have  talked  with  the  troops,  and— 
along  with  other  leaders  all  the  way  on  up  the  chain — are 
there  to  help.  Soothe  any  panic  in  the  families,  and  the 
panic  in  the  Soldiers  usually  fades  away,  too. 

We  just  knew  we  would  get  through  anything  together, 
and  if  need  be,  I’d  be  signing  lots  of  AER  [Army  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief]  requests,  which  was  unnecessary. 

Tom  Handy 

C/303  Ml  BN 

The  near-shutdown  forced  my  higher  headquarters  to  limit 
the  hours  that  their  civilians  work  (i.e.,  overtime).  G-2  [divi¬ 
sion  intelligence]  civilians  provide  intelligence  updates  to  my 
unit  once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  on  Saturdays.  We 
were  told  about  the  time  of  the  potential  shutdown  to  limit 
the  intel  updates  on  the  weekend  hours,  if  possible,  since  G- 
2  didn’t  want  to  have  overtime  as  a  normal  occurrence. 

As  a  top-heavy,  officer-and-NCO  shop,  we  could  easily 
do  the  briefings.  But  we  don’t  have  the  time  to  do  research 
on  countries  and  the  threat  since  we  have  other  responsi-  f 
bilities;  our  daily  mission  includes  training,  TDYs  [tempo¬ 
rary  duties]  and  normal  S-2  [intelligence]  stuff.  For  the  civil¬ 
ians  performing  the  threat  briefs,  their  primary  mission  is  to 
prepare  the  briefs  for  my  unit  and  their  HQs.  I’m  still  trying  i 
to  find  a  work-around  for  this  as  this  story  continues. 

i 

Josh  Thompson 
E/232nd  MED  BN 

The  “almost”  shutdown  had  minimal  impact  on  my  unit,  i 
but  had  the  government  actually  shut  down,  the  impact 
would  have  been  huge.  I’m  a  68W  AIT  [Combat  Medic  Ad¬ 
vanced  Individual  Training]  company  commander,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  our  medical  certification  training  is  con- 1 
ducted  by  GS  [government  service  civilian]  employees  who  l 
are  paramedics.  Had  the  shutdown  occurred,  80  percent  of 
our  instructional  staff  would  have  been  no-shows,  and  we  : 
would  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  warrior  task  and  battle  drill 
training  as  cadre  to  keep  the  Soldier  medics  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  shutdown. 

I  had  a  “come  to  Jesus”  session  with  my  platoon  ser- 
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geants  about  understanding  the  big  picture  and  planning 
for  the  future,  due  in  large  part  to  the  “almost”  shutdown. 
Not  getting  paid  for  a  few  weeks  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  what’s  coming  our  way.  Many  Soldiers  did  not 
understand  that  the  Department  of  Defense  receives  more 
than  half  of  our  country’s  discretionary  spending.  I  tried  to 
help  them  understand  that  budget  cuts  are  coming  and 
when  the  cuts  come,  they  WILL  be  deep. 

Just  like  we  teach  in  FM  7-0  [Training  Units  and  Developing 
Leaders  for  Full  Spectrum  Operations]  about  planning  for  the 
ong  haul  and  focusing  our  training  on  the  desired  end  state,  I 
hink  it’s  very  important  that  we  as  leaders  help  our  Soldiers 
and  NCOs  by  ensuring  that  they  are  planning  properly  at 
lome  for  their  families.  That  goes  beyond  telling  them  that 
hey  need  an  emergency  fund  for  when  the  Army  doesn’t  pay 
hem;  we  all  need  to  have  a  plan  for  when  the  Army  doesn’t 
leed  us  anymore.  Many  of  us  take  this  job  for  granted. 

Hopefully  you  have  prepared  yourself  and  your  family  for 
vhat  is  to  come.  Assuming  you  have,  I  feel  it  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  ensure  that  our  Soldiers  and  NCOs  are  taking  the 
lecessary  steps  to  prepare  themselves  and  their  own  fanni¬ 
es. 


Joe  Grigg 
183rd  Maintenance  Co. 

I  am  writing  this  from  a  National  Guard  standpoint.  There 
;re  54  states  and  territories,  and  each  one  staffs  its  person- 
el  requirements  differently.  However,  all  of  them  use  federal 
schnicians  (dual-status  civil-service  employees)  to  some 
egree.  The  technician  has  two  jobs— one  a  “full-time”  job 
uring  the  week  and  another  “part-time”  job  that  is  one 
/eekend  a  month  and  two  weeks  a  year.  The  other  category 
f  staff  is  AGR  [Active  Guard  Reserve],  which  has  the  same 
enefits  and  responsibilities  as  an  active  duty  Soldier. 

The  plan  during  the  shutdown  was  for  the  technicians  to 
tay  at  home  (unpaid  vacation)  and  the  AGRs  to  come  into 
'ork  in  an  unpaid  status.  My  state  was  ready  to  allow  the 
^clinicians  to  apply  for  partial  unemployment,  so  there 
ould  have  been  a  little  relief  there  for  those  living  paycheck 
)  paycheck.  What  was  big  for  my  state  was  that  the  entire 
ill-time  vehicle  and  aircraft  maintenance  staffs  are  techni- 
ans,  and  all  work  would  have  stopped — no  services,  no 


CPT  Josh  Thompson,  center,  with  Afghan  soldiers  he  was 
advising  as  part  of  a  military  transition  team,  feels  that  it  is  a 
commander’s  “responsibility  to  ensure  that...  soldiers  and 
NCOs  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare  themselves 
and  their  own  families”  for  unforeseen  financial  crises. 

unscheduled  maintenance  and  no  work  on  any  deadlined 
pacing  items.  Ouch!  Everyone  can  imagine  the  potential  im¬ 
pact  on  readiness  that  a  shutdown  would  have  meant.  There 
was  authorization  for  “essential”  technicians  to  keep  working 
(i.e.,  pay  branch,  ops,  etc.),  but  it  did  not  include  mainte¬ 
nance.  I  was  able  to  obtain  only  an  exception  for  clerks  to  run 
AMSS  [Army  Materiel  Status  System]  and  receive  incoming 
supplies.  Other  states  have  AGRs  in  their  maintenance  staff 
who  can  be  utilized  on  work  orders  for  pacing  items. 

Lessons  learned  from  the  potential  shutdown?  My  full¬ 
time  force  should  not  be  purely  technicians.  I  will  be  fight¬ 
ing  an  uphill  battle  in  our  headquarters  to  try  and  change 
half  of  our  slots  to  AGR  to  address  the  above  weakness. 

Roy  Ramey 

HHT/1-150  ARS,  WVARNG 

The  government’s  “almost”  shutdown  did  have  an  impact 
on  our  operations,  as  my  unit  had  a  field-training  exercise 
[FTX]  during  the  week  and  weekend  of  concern.  We  had  sup¬ 
port  resources  scheduled  that  were  canceled  after  we  were  in 
the  field,  leaving  us  in  a  bad  position  to  find  alternate  support, 
only  to  have  the  resources  restored  at  the  last  minute. 

We  knew  the  budget  impasse  was  a  pending  issue.  We 
knew  the  deadline  ahead  of  time.  The  lesson  learned  is  that, 
as  in  any  other  operation,  we  have  to  have  a  trigger  point  to 
cancel  or  change  a  mission  based  on  certain  criteria  rather 
than  waiting  until  we  are  committed  to  find  out  that  the  bud¬ 
get  did  not  pass  and  then  be  stuck  without  support.  In 
MDMP  [military  decision-making  process],  this  is  called  a 
decision  point  to  conduct  a  branch  or  sequel.  The  trigger 
might  be  that  if  the  budget  has  not  been  passed  at  least  one 
week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  training,  cancel  the  training. 

We  also  have  to  evaluate  if  the  event  is  essential  and 
necessary.  Most  training  events  are  not  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  security  and  cancellation  or  rescheduling  could  be 
justified,  which  would  cause  further  difficulties  but  would  be 
better  than  running  the  risk  we  accepted  of  being  on  an 
FTX  without  necessary  support. 

John  Schuster 
3  ESC 

My  unit  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  real  consequences 
other  than  that  work  really  stopped  and  morale  dropped  to 
the  bottom  until  the  shutdown  was  resolved.  As  the  dead¬ 
line  loomed,  the  personnel  of  the  unit  focused  solely  on 
this  issue,  and  everything  else  fell  to  the  wayside. 

QueAndra  Campbell 

G/1-41  FA,  1  HBCT,3  ID 

The  “almost”  shutdown  had  a  drastic  effect  on  my  unit.  I 
had  a  lot  of  Soldiers  ask  about  taking  money  out  of  their 
Thrift  Savings  Plan,  taking  AER  loans,  etc.  This  opened  my 
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Have  you  joined  your  forum? 


Daniel  Raymond 
B/1-40  CAV,  4  BDE,  25  ID 

The  overall  impact  was  positive.  It  forced  those  Soldiers 
who  live  paycheck  to  paycheck  to  figure  out  a  solution,  and 
if  none  existed,  to  develop  a  course  of  action  to  prevent  an 
emergency  in  the  future.  I  think  the  most  profound  impact  is 
that  it  allowed  leaders  the  time  they  needed  to  focus  on 
this  dilemma.  I  now  know  which  Soldiers  in  my  troop  I  need 
to  keep  an  eye  on  and  add  to  my  high-risk  Soldier  matrix. 


Laura  Wang 

Co.  A,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Brigade 

Excellent  discussion.  Money/G-8  is  like  commo/G-6:  No 
one  notices  it  until  it  doesn’t  work. 

Because  I  am  the  budget  officer  for  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Garrison,  the  threat  of  a  shutdown  was  huge.  My 
unit’s  mission  boils  down  to  a  base-operations  contract  that 
keeps  our  post  running  smoothly — hot  water  in  warrior 
lodging,  steady  stream  of  electricity  to  the  hospital,  shuttle 


In  CPT  John  Schuster’s  unit,  the  near-shutdown  created 
a  major  distraction  from  the  unit’s  ongoing  mission. 
‘‘Work  really  stopped,”  he  says,  “and  morale  dropped  to 
the  bottom”  until  the  threat  of  a  shutdown  was  resolved. 

eyes  to  quite  a  few  things:  1)  Soldiers  should  not  be  that 
greatly  affected  by  a  half-month’s  pay,  especially  when  they 
have  just  returned  from  a  deployment.  2)  Obviously,  we 
need  to  have  a  financial-management  class.  3)  Soldiers 
need  to  look  into  programs  such  as  adding  insurance  to  their 
house,  car  and/or  credit-card  policies  in  case  they  “lose” 
their  jobs.  There  is  a  lot  of  money-management  information 
that  we  need  to  put  out  to  all  Soldiers;  education  is  the  key. 

I  also  had  a  few  Soldiers  grumble  about  not  showing  up. 
I  talked  with  them  about  what  it  meant  when  they  had 
raised  their  hands  and  made  an  oath.  Some  Soldiers 
needed  to  be  reminded  that  the  government  has  been  with 
them  through  the  good  and  bad  on  the  first  and  15th  of 
every  month,  so  we  should  repay  that  loyalty. 


buses  around  campus  for  patients,  etc.  At  the  time,  the 
continuing  resolution  limited  the  amount  of  money  (less 
than  5  percent  of  its  total)  that  we  were  allotted  to  put  on 
the  contract.  So  if  there  was  a  shutdown,  we  risked  not 
having  enough  money  on  the  contract  to  perform  emer¬ 
gency  services  during  the  shutdown — bad  juju  for  a  place 
that  has  so  many  wounded  warriors  and  their  families. 

From  an  operations  standpoint,  our  garrison  commander 
was  responsible  for  reporting  to  the  senior  commander  (a 
major  general)  on  our  plan  of  action  in  the  event  of  a  shut-  j 
down.  To  prep  him,  we  as  a  garrison  staff  briefed  him  on  ;] 
each  section’s  risks,  constraints,  assumptions,  RFIs  [re-  ] 
quests  for  information],  specified  and  implied  tasks,  and 
recommended  excepted  personnel.  We  didn’t  have  to  exe- : 
cute  on  Plan  B,  but  we  had  a  plan  of  action  so  that  the  im-  <| 
pact  on  the  mission  would  be  minimal. 

From  a  leadership  perspective,  I  sympathize  with  all  the 
commanders  out  there  who  not  only  had  to  keep  the  mis-  r 
sion  going  but  also  had  to  calm  panicked  Soldiers  and  their  ' 
families.  What  a  test  of  calm  leadership!  However,  I  share 
in  the  frustration  that  others  expressed  in  that  there  are 
way  too  many  Soldiers  and  families  out  there  who  are  liv-  ] 
ing  paycheck  to  paycheck  (through  overextension,  bad 
planning  or  just  bad  luck).  The  upcoming  cuts  in  defense 
spending  could  make  this  a  high-visibility  leadership  issue.  * 

Just  as  our  tactical  decisions  in  war  can  have  strategic 
consequences,  our  government’s  strategic  decisions  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  can  affect  our  Soldiers  and  families  and 
our  day-to-day  service  to  them.  It’s  good  to  maintain  situa¬ 
tional  awareness  and  to  discuss  ideas  and  challenges 
among  ourselves.  If  you  are  a  currently  commissioned  past, 
present,  or  future  company-level  commander  who  isn’t 
already  in  the  conversation,  log  on  to  http://CC.army.mil 
and  connect  with  your  fellow  professionals. 
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HEROWMILES 


The  Hero  Miles  program  is  grateful  to  our  generous  partners,  including: 

AirTran  Airways  +  Alaska  Airlines  *  American  Airlines  *  Continental  Airlines  *  Delta  Air  Lines 
Frontier  Airlines  *  Midwest  Airlines  *  Northwest  Airlines  *  United  Airlines  *  US  Airways 

Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org 

V _ 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America  s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 


The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 


©2009  Fisher  House  Foundation  /  Brendan  Mattingly  Photography  /  Don  Schaaf  &  Friends,  Inc. 


BECOME  A  HERO 
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Soldier  Armed 


AN/PSQ-20  Enhanced  Night  Vision  Goggle 

By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


Our  flight  vision  and  precision  targeting  devices  are  providing  unparalleled  ca¬ 
pability  for  our  soldiers  to  see  in  low-light  and  no-light  conditions  with  accuracy 
and  at  greater  ranges.  The  Army  has  now  integrated  and  fused  the  functions  of 
the  Thermal  Weapon  Sight  and  an  Image  Intensifier  to  provide  increased  capabil¬ 
ities  in  a  small  profile  system  called  the  Enhanced  Night  Vision  Goggles. 

— BG  (P)  Peter  N.  Fuller,  Program  Executive  Officer  Soldier, 
before  the  Tactical  Air  and  Land  Forces  Subcommittee, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  March  17,  2011 


It  was  once  good  enough  for  U.S. 

Army  warfighters  to  simply  “own 
the  night."  The  tactical  mandates  of 
current  operations,  however,  demand 
much  more,  including  clarity  under 
all  light  levels  and  when  visibility  is 
reduced  due  to  smoke  or  dust.  One 
new  piece  of  soldier  equipment  facili¬ 
tating  these  expanded  capabilities  is 
the  AN/PSQ-20  Enhanced  Night  Vi¬ 
sion  Goggle  (ENVG). 

As  a  technological  step  beyond  im¬ 
age  intensification  systems  like  the 
AN/PVS-7D  Night  Vision  Goggle  and 
AN/PVS-14  Monocular  Night  Vision 
Device  that  amplify  ambient  light  to 
enable  night  operations,  ENVG  repre¬ 
sents  the  next  generation  of  helmet- 
mounted  night  vision  goggle  for  the 
U.S.  Army.  It  features  a  design  that 
fuses  imagery  from  two  sensors — im¬ 
age  intensification  (12)  and  infrared 
(IR) — to  allow  the  individual  soldier  to 
perform  missions  under  all  light  and 
visibility  conditions  with  significantly 
enhanced  situational  awareness. 

The  U.S.  Army  began  development 
of  a  fused  imaging  system  in  2000.  Fea¬ 
sibility  studies  resulted  in  a  concept 


The  AN/PSQ-20  Enhanced  Night  Vision 
Goggle  (ENVG)  incorporates  image  inten¬ 
sification  and  long-wave  infrared  sensors 
that  provide  visual  detail  in  low-light  condi¬ 
tions,  including  fog,  dust  and  foliage. 


to  combine  a  thermal  camera  with  an 
image  intensification  sensor  into  an  in¬ 
tegrated  helmet-borne  system,  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  soldiers  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  see  in  total  darkness  while  still 
enabling  them  to  see  details  and  to  use 
weapon-mounted  aiming  lasers. 

The  effort  transferred  from  industry 
to  government  laboratories  in  the  2002 
time  frame,  with  delivery  of  ENVG 
technology  demonstration  hardware 
systems  for  laboratory  measurement 
and  limited  outdoor  field  evaluation. 
This  was  followed  by  manufactur¬ 
ing/  delivery  of  advanced  technology 
demonstration  hardware  systems  and 


early  user  evaluations  in  late  2003  and 
early  2004. 

In  April  2005,  ITT  Night  Vision  and 
Imaging  announced  its  receipt  of  a 
contract  award  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Research,  Development  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Command  (RDECOM)  Acquisition 
Center,  Unique  Missions  Division,  for 
Enhanced  Night  Vision  Goggles.  The 
new  goggle  design  optically  combined 
an  image  intensification  image  and  in¬ 
frared  image,  allowing  for  improved 
mobility  and  situational  awareness 
through  clear  target  identification  (12) 
and  improved  target  detection  (IR). 

Noting  that  both  12  and  IR  technolo¬ 
gies  had  allowed  the  U.S.  military  and 
its  allies  to  own  the  night  for  the  past 
several  years,  program  participants  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  both  technologies 
had  strengths  and  limitations.  The 
ENVG  design  combined  the  strengths 
of  both  technologies  into  one  unit,  al¬ 
lowing  soldiers  to  complete  their  mis-  r 
sions  more  effectively,  even  when  con- j 
fronted  by  low-light  conditions  or: 
obscurants  such  as  smoke  and  fog. 
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Yoilf  Support  IVIatters!  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  is  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  the  Army  Historical  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National 
Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  To 
order  your  coins,  visit  www.usmint.gov/catalog.  To  learn  more  about  the 
National  Army  Museum,  visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


n  your  honor... 


The  United  States  Army  Commemorative  Coin 
Program  features  five-dollar  gold,  silver  dollar 
and  half-dollar  clad  coins  that  are  designed  to 
honor  all  Army  veterans  who  have  served  during 
war  and  peace  since  the  American  Army’s  inception 
in  1775.  You  can  order  yours  as  a  personal  memento  of  your  Ar*my  service  and  at  the  same 

ime  help  preserve  the  Army’s  story  of  how  our  country’s  beginnings  evolved  into  the  great 
lation  it  is  today. 


www.usmint.gov/catalog  1-800-U  SA-MINT 


U.S.  Army/PEO  Soldier 


An  infrared  view  reveals  the  thermal  capability  of  the  ENVG,  which 
makes  it,  unlike  earlier  night  vision  devices,  useful  during  the  day 
as  well  as  at  night.  Thermal  recognition  probabilities  against  a 
standing  and  moving  man-size  target  are  80  percent  at  150  meters. 


Following  testing  of  early  units  by 
Program  Executive  Office  Soldier  and 
reported  early  application  within  the 
special  operations  community,  the 
Army  completed  fielding  of  its  first 
unit  equipped  in  spring  2008. 

The  fielded  ENVG  weighs  2  pounds, 
including  four  AA  lithium  batteries 
that  provide  7.5  hours  of  continuous  fu¬ 
sion  plus  an  additional  7.5  hours  of  im¬ 
age  intensification  only,  with  no  battery 
change.  Thermal  recognition  probabili¬ 
ties  against  a  man-size  target  (standing 
and  moving)  are  80  percent  at  150  me¬ 
ters  and  50  percent  at  300  meters. 

In  addition  to  fielding  of  the  initial  de¬ 
sign  that  optically  overlaid  imagery 
from  an  image  intensification  tube  and 
long-wave  infrared  sensor  into  a  com¬ 
bined  image,  early  ENVG  program  de¬ 
scriptions  had  consistently  projected  a 
future  ENVG  growth  package  that 
would  digitally  combine  the  images 
into  a  format  that  would  allow  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  import  and  export  of  digi¬ 


tal  files  (including  data  and  map  injec¬ 
tion). 

Along  with  the  ITT  Night  Vision 
and  Imaging  contract  for  the  optical 
ENVG,  companies  participating  in 
component  and  prototype  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  potential  digital  ENVG 
(ENVG[Dj)  in  the  2008  time  frame  in¬ 
cluded  DRS  Optronics,  BAE  Systems, 
ITT  Night  Vision  and  Imaging,  Kopin 
Corp.  and  Intevac. 

As  an  example  of  their  efforts,  on 
September  30,  2008,  BAE  Systems  an¬ 
nounced  development  and  delivery  of 
a  digitally  fused  ENVG  to  "allow  sol¬ 
diers  to  view,  via  a  monocular  eye¬ 
piece,  imagery  that  exploits  features 
from  visible,  low-light-level  and  in¬ 
frared  sensors.  The  digitized  data  can 
then  be  shared  across  the  battlefield, 
enabling  the  Army's  vision  for  the 
'digital  battlefield.'" 

Using  BAE  Systems'  MicroIR  sensor 
technology,  the  ENVG(D)  prototype 
included  "several  modes  of  fusion  for 
varied  application  needs,  such  as  visi¬ 


ble-only  imagery,  IR-only  imagery, 
monochrome  fusion,  or  colorized  fu¬ 
sion  with  a  user-selectable  color  pal¬ 
ette." 

In  another  example,  ITT  representa¬ 
tives  announced  in  2009  delivery  of 
their  own  prototype  ENVG(D)  gog¬ 
gles  to  the  Army,  noting  that  with 
their  "ability  to  connect  to  the  digital 
battlefield,  tomorrow's  warfighter  will 
be  able  to  send  and  receive  imagery, 
greatly  enhancing  situational  aware¬ 
ness." 

Program  design  overviews  noted 
that  ITT's  ENVG(D)  replaced  the  stan¬ 
dard  image  intensification  tube  with  a 
new  digital  sensor,  the  MicroChannel 
Plate  Complementary  Metal-Oxide 
Semiconductor,  to  provide  "outstand¬ 
ing  image  intensified  video,  enabling 
digital  fusion  with  thermal  infrared 
video.  This  allows  full  digitally  fused 
video  to  be  exported  to  the  digital  bat¬ 
tlefield  for  intelligence  exploitation,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  import  video, 
giving  the  soldier  enhanced  situa¬ 
tional  awareness  on  the  battlefield." 

While  image  exportability  on  a  digi¬ 
tal  battlefield  may  still  be  a  long-term 
program  goal,  the  tactical  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  optical  ENVG  design  and 
the  exigencies  of  ongoing  combat  op¬ 
erations  have  fostered  continued  ac¬ 
quisition  and  fielding  of  those  opti¬ 
cally  fused  designs.  Recent  evidence 
of  this  can  be  found  in  the  August 
2010  U.S.  Army  RDECOM  Acquisition 
Center  award  of  follow-on  ENVG  pro¬ 
duction  contracts  to  three  contractors: 
ITT,  L-3  Insight  Technology  and  DRS 
Systems. 

Along  with  the  exploration  of  digi¬ 
tally  fused  designs  and  the  expansion 
of  the  current  industry  production 
base,  the  ENVG  government  and  in¬ 
dustry  team  has  developed  several  en¬ 
gineering  enhancements  to  improve 
system  fit  and  function.  One  example 
involves  placement  of  the  battery  pack 
on  the  rear  of  the  helmet  for  better  bal¬ 
ance  and  increased  comfort  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  Other  changes  include  a  design  to 
work  with  existing  ballistic  eye  protec¬ 
tion  and  easier  stowage  for  enhanced 
soldier  mobility.  Approximately  4,000 
AN/PSQ-20  ENVGs  have  been  fielded 
at  this  time.  ^ 
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AUSfl  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

Paratech 


■  Forcible  Entry  Tools  (FETs) — These  high-quality,  heavy- 


Corporate  Structure— COO:  Ken  Nielsen.  Headquarters:  1025 
Lambrecht  Rd„  Frankfort  IL  60423.  Telephone:  1-800-435- 
9358.  Web  site:  www.paratech.us. 

At  the  start  of  a  new  decade  and  after  nearly  50  years,  Paratech 
Incorporated,  an  International  Organization  for  Standardization 
9001-certified  U.S.  manufacturer,  continues  to  be  the  leader  in  the 
design  and  production  of  state-of-the-art,  emergency  lifesaving 
tactical  and  industrial  equipment.  Paratech’s  equipment  has  be¬ 
come  the  standard  for  disaster  agencies’  rescue  teams  and  techni¬ 
cal  rescue  caches  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  has 
been  called  upon  to  assist  in  all  types  of  major  natural  and  man¬ 
made  disasters  throughout  the  world. 

Thanks  to  their  unparalleled  strength 
and  versatility,  Paratech’s  Rescue  Support 
Systems  have  been  Federal  Emergency  Man¬ 
agement  Agency-tested  and  adopted  as 
standard  for  their  technical  caches.  Appli¬ 
cations  include  the  following: 

■  Structural  collapse — Earthquakes, 
construction  collapses,  cave-ins,  floods 
and  structural  fire  damage  require  a 
collapse  rescue  system  designed  to 
extract  victims  quickly  and  safely. 

■  Excavation  containment — Paratech’s 
pneumatic  rescue  struts  allow  for  re¬ 
mote  placement  and  easy  locking  as 
well  as  safe,  remote  removal. 

■  Special  applications — A  wide  variety  of  bases  and  acces¬ 
sories  are  available  to  assist  in  numerous  special  applica¬ 
tion  scenarios  including,  but  in  no  way  limited  to,  elevator 
shaft  access  and  victim  retrieval,  high-angle  applications, 
confined-space  work  and  trench-rescue  scenarios. 

Other  Paratech  products  include  the  following: 

■  Paratech’s  Vehicle  Stabilization  Kits  (VSKs) — With  a  load 
capacity  of  up  to  120,000  pounds  (54,431.1  kilograms)  with 
a  four-to-one  safety  factor,  these  kits  have  the  strength  and 
flexibility  to  handle  subcompact  cars,  buses,  cement  trucks, 
military  vehicles  and  even  train  locomotives. 

■  MAXIFORCE®  Air  Lifting  Bags — A  complete  system  is  com¬ 
posed  of  14  different  sizes  of  air  lifting  bags  made  from  Neo¬ 
prene-covered  aramid  reinforcement,  with  the  power  to  lift  or 
shift  up  to  70  tons  and  all  the  control  equipment  to  match. 

■  Powered  Impact  Tools — Rugged,  ergonomic,  lightweight 
and  utilizing  minimum  air  consumption,  Paratech’s  three 
distinct  models  of  pneumatic  breakers  (Airgun  40SC,  Air- 
gun  40  and  Pakhammer  90)  have  the  ability  to  break  and 
cut  through  concrete,  masonry  walls,  steel,  metal  and 
composites,  and  aircraft  fuselages  and  are  often  used  for 
digging  during  tunneling  operations. 


duty  FETs  are  designed  to  pry,  pound,  puncture,  twist,  cut 
open  or  remove  all  types  of  barriers  between  emergency 
personnel  and  the  person  they  are  saving.  The  category  in¬ 
cludes  a  full  line  of  Hooligan  Tools  as  well  as  a  powerful 
Percussive  Rescue  Tool  (PRT),  the  compact  and  versatile 
Pry  Axe,  and  the  very  popular  Buster  Tool. 

■  Tactical  Forcible  Entry  (TFEs)  Tools — Paratech  has  cus¬ 
tomized  its  TFEs  to  cater  to  SWAT  police  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  and  military  forces.  Made  with  a  durable  black  tacti¬ 
cal  finish,  these  high-quality  tools  are  designed  to  pry, 

pound,  puncture,  twist,  cut  open  and  re¬ 
move  all  types  of  barriers. 

■  Firefighting  Tools  (FFTs) — These  rugged, 
heavy-duty  overhaul  tools  are  made  with 
the  highest  quality  materials  and  are 
available  in  a  range  of  sizes  and  config¬ 
urations,  with  lengths  of  3  feet  to  12  feet 
(custom  lengths  available  by  special 
order). 

■  Rescue  Air  Cushions  (RACs) — Available 
in  four  sizes  and  two  pressure  ranges, 
RACs  are  an  ideal  tool  for  high-lift  re¬ 
quirements  of  nonreinforced  broad  sur¬ 
faces  on  trucks,  vans  and  light  aircraft. 
They  are  also  used  by  collapse  rescue 

teams  to  fill  voids  and  regain  support  for  rescue  struts, 
wall  braces  and  shoring.  Other  applications  include  rescu¬ 
ing  downed  or  trapped  animals,  industrial  lifting  and  as 
flotation  devices. 

■  Leak  Sealing  Systems  (LSS) — These  tools  are  specialized 
inflatables  and  plugs  that  are  designed  to  shut  down  liq¬ 
uid  leaks  on  pipes,  tankers,  and  railroad  tank  cars  and 
successfully  seal  chemical  leaks  in  both  highway  and  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents. 

■  Special  Mission  Tender  (SMT™)  for  Urban  Search  and  Res¬ 
cue  and  Trench— The  SMT™,  an  organized,  low-mainte¬ 
nance  and  cost-effective  trailer,  comes  fully  loaded  with 
Rescue  Struts,  MAXIFORCE®  Air  Lifting  Bags,  Forcible  En¬ 
try  Tools,  and  other  kits  and  components  to  facilitate  rapid 
response  to  rescue  scenarios. 

Paratech  recognizes  that  its  success  is  only  partly  due  to  its 
specialized  equipment,  the  versatility  of  which  has  allowed  easy 
crossover  into  markets  outside  of  the  fire  service  such  as  the 
mining,  industrial,  military,  towing  and  tactical  markets.  Its  ex¬ 
pansion  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  its  skilled  work¬ 
force,  its  field  sales  support  of  regional  sales  managers,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  equipment  by  the  company’s  network  of  dealer 
partners. 
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Reviews 

Keeping  the  Cause  Alive 


The  Whites  of  Their  Eyes:  Bunker 
Hill,  the  First  American  Army,  and 
the  Emergence  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  Paul  Lockhart.  Harper.  432 
pages;  black-and-white  illustrations; 
maps;  index;  $27.99. 

By  COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Few  battles  in  American  history  are 
remembered  so  well  by  name  as 
:he  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17, 
1775.  According  to  author  Paul  Lock¬ 
hart,  only  Gettysburg  and  D-Day  rival 
Bunker  Hill  in  collective  memory.  Sub- 
itled  "Bunker  Hill,  the  First  American 
\rmy,  and  the  Emergence  of  George 
Washington,"  The  Whites  of  Their  Eyes 
>resents  a  compelling  case  that  this 
articular  battle  captures  the  "essence 
)f  American  mythology — the  stories 
ve  tell  ourselves  about  how  America 
ame  to  be,  what  it  means  to  be  Ameri- 
an,  why  it  is  that  America  is  so  very 
listinctive,  so  different  from  the  Euro- 
>ean  roots  from  which  it  sprang." 

Lockhart,  whose  previous  work  is 
he  Drillmaster  of  Valley  Forge ,  begins 
tis  narrative  on  the  50th  anniversary 
f  the  battle  that  had  actually  taken 
lace  on  the  slopes  of  Breed's  Hill  out- 
ide  Charlestown,  Mass.  By  the  time 
tat  orator  Daniel  Webster  delivered 
is  immortal  commemorative  address, 
te  landscape  around  Boston  had 
hanged  significantly,  and  the  battle 
ad  become  shrouded  in  mythology, 
et  on  this  day,  Bostonians  laid  the 
arnerstone  of  a  monument  and  re- 
ailed  the  heroic  past  when  the  sons  of 
lassachusetts,  Connecticut  and  the 
-St  of  New  England  fought  the  British 
mpire  in  the  first  large-scale  engage- 
tent  of  the  American  Revolution. 

To  his  credit,  Lockhart  attacks  the 
tmiliar  stereotypes  associated  with 
te  famous  battle  and  concludes  that 
unker  Hill  was  "a  clash  between 
vo  young  armies — one  indifferently 


trained  and  inexperienced,  one  slightly 
better  trained  and  equally  inexperi¬ 
enced."  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
opines  Lockhart,  the  American  army 
was  neither  a  band  of  rugged  frontier 
warriors  nor  skilled  militiamen.  In  real¬ 
ity  the  first  American  army  was  more 
regional  than  continental  and  was 
hardly  different  from  any  army  in  the 
age:  young  men  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties,  usually  men  without 
families  of  their  own.  Only  a  handful  of 
the  men  were  in  their  forties  and  fifties. 


j  THE  WHITES  OF 
THEIR  EYES 

Bunker  Hill,  the  First  American  Army, 
and  the  Emergence  of  George  Washington 

c Taul  Lockhart 

Author  of  72v  Dnllmastcr  of  Valley  Forge 


Nor  was  the  British  army  that  fought 
in  Massachusetts  the  finest  army  in  the 
world.  Few  of  the  British  regulars  were 
seasoned  combat  veterans.  In  Lock¬ 
hart's  view,  the  British  army  at  Bunker 
Hill  was  "an  imperfect  instrument" 
composed  of  young  soldiers  who  had 
never  been  in  action.  Lockhart  posits 
that  "British  leadership  was  neither 
unimaginative  nor  unaware  of  the 
American  military  abilities."  The  Brit¬ 
ish  attack  plan  was  actually  carefully 
formulated  by  then-Lt.  Gen.  Thomas 
Gage  and  a  triumvirate  of  skilled  offi¬ 
cers,  including  William  Howe,  Henry 
Clinton  and  John  Burgoyne. 


Lockhart  contends  that  the  real  Brit¬ 
ish  failure  on  June  17  lay  not  in  com¬ 
mand,  but  in  discipline.  What  Howe 
actually  intended  on  June  17  was  a 
demonstration  on  his  left  flank  while 
his  main  attack,  consisting  of  elite 
companies  of  grenadiers,  struck  John 
Stark's  New  Hampshire  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  militia  arrayed  behind  a  fence  next 
to  the  Mystic  River.  Against  this  force, 
the  British  regiments  lost  discipline 
and  halted,  thus  providing  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  easy  targets  until  sufficient 
casualties  decimated  the  British  ranks, 
compelling  them  to  withdraw. 

With  his  attack  plan  in  complete 
disarray,  Howe  altered  his  original 
stratagem  and  ordered  a  frontal  as¬ 
sault  against  the  strong  breastworks 
on  Breed's  Hill.  Repeated  assaults  car¬ 
ried  the  position,  but  the  loss  of  life 
was  catastrophic.  As  the  Americans 
fled  Breed's  Hill  in  wild  disorder,  the 
British  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue. 
As  appalling  as  the  casualties  were, 
they  were  actually  well  within  the 
norm  for  a  pitched  battle  at  the  time, 
according  to  Lockhart.  Most  striking 
were  the  excessive  casualties  within 
the  officer  corps.  Lockhart  states,  "Of 
all  the  British  officers  who  would  fall 
in  battle  in  the  eight  years  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  nearly  one  quarter  did  so  at 
Bunker  Hill."  Not  surprisingly.  Gage 
reported  to  his  superiors,  the  battle 
was  far  too  costly  for  a  small  army  to 
bear.  Clinton  concurred,  noting  that 
the  recent  engagement  proved  a  great 
though  "dear  bought  victory." 

American  reaction,  in  contrast,  was 
one  of  "euphoric  jubilation."  The  tri¬ 
umphant  defeat  at  Breed's  Hill  inspired 
the  Continental  Army  that  Congress 
had  recently  created  and  appointed 
GEN  George  Washington  to  command. 
Fortunately,  Gage  seemed  content  to 
avoid  another  major  engagement  as  the 
Americans  contented  themselves  to  lay 
siege  to  Boston.  On  July  3,  Washington 
assumed  command  of  the  militia  forces 
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investing  the  besieged  city.  The  Army 
that  he  fashioned  into  a  professional 
force  over  the  succeeding  year  was 
no  longer  Massachusetts' — no  longer 
New  England's — but  an  army  national 
in  scope. 

By  the  time  that  Washington's  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  liberated  Boston  in  March 
1776,  the  army  that  had  fought  and 
bled  on  Breed's  Hill — the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  army — had  long  since  faded  into 
history.  Few  of  the  leaders  who  fought 
outside  Boston  in  1775  fit  into  the  mold 
of  the  professional  Army  that  Wash¬ 
ington  had  assembled  over  the  course 
of  the  previous  year.  Even  such  a 
valiant  fighter  and  a  charismatic  leader 
as  Israel  Putnam,  who  remained  at 
Washington's  side  for  an  additional 
year,  lacked  the  mind  for  grand  strat¬ 
egy  and  for  complicated  maneuvers  re¬ 
quired  on  a  modern  battlefield. 

Today  the  names  of  Stark,  Putnam, 
Artemas  Ward  and  William  Heath 
are  but  footnotes  in  history,  but  their 
actions  on  Charlestown  Heights  "con¬ 
demned  the  colonies  and  Britain  alike 


to  a  long  war."  After  Bunker  Hill,  states 
Lockhart,  differences  between  the  col¬ 
onies  and  Great  Britain  were  irreconcil¬ 
able.  The  engagement  also  had  an  im¬ 
portant  consequence  on  the  defeated 
New  England  militia,  however.  Even 
the  sainted  Washington  was  inhibited 
in  his  efforts  to  construct  a  truly  profes¬ 
sional  Army  if  the  first  American  army 
of  militiamen  outside  Boston  could 
stand  toe  to  toe,  albeit  temporarily, 
with  British  regulars. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  first 
American  army  gave  way  to  the  type  of 
army  commanded  by  Washington  that 
actually  won  the  American  Revolution. 
But  the  first  American  army  that  fought 
at  Breed's  Hill  "kept  the  Cause  alive 
until  Americans  could  decide  just  what 
that  Cause  was,  and  precisely  what  it 
was  that  they  were  fighting  for."  This 
legacy  proved  the  enduring  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.,  Ph.D., 
a  former  professor  of  history  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  is  a  writer  and  con¬ 
sultant. 


Varied  Fare 


Lions  of  Kandahar:  The  Story  of  a 
Fight  Against  All  Odds.  Major  Rusty 
Bradley  and  Kevin  Maurer.  Random 
House.  304  pages;  black-and-white  pho¬ 
tographs;  $26. 


Lions  of  Kandahar:  The  Story  of  a  Fight 
Against  All  Odds  by  MAJ  Rusty 
Bradley  and  Kevin  Maurer  is  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  "the  most  strategi¬ 
cally  significant  battle  in  Afghanistan 
that  you  never  heard  of."  Bradley 
commanded  a  Special  Forces  opera¬ 
tional  detachment  Alpha  (A-team)  in 
Afghanistan  in  the  summer  of  2006 
during  the  Battle  of  Sperwan  Ghar. 
Maurer  is  an  award-winning  reporter 
who  has  been  embedded  with  the  U.S. 
Special  Forces  and  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
more  than  a  dozen  times  in  the  past 
five  years. 

Bradley's  A-team  of  the  1st  Battal¬ 
ion,  3rd  Special  Forces  Group,  was 
tasked  to  "clean  out  the  Taliban  and 
foreign  fighters,  mitigate  their  influ¬ 
ence,  reinstate  local,  legitimate  gover¬ 
nance,  and  assist  in  the  reconstruction 
and  security  of  an  underdeveloped  ur¬ 
ban  area  the  size  of  Rhode  Island."  The 
team,  part  of  Task  Force  31,  was  given 
the  command  guidance  after  arriving 
in  Kandahar  to  pressure,  pursue  and 
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punish  the  Taliban.  Translation:  You 
are  expected  to  go  anywhere,  anytime, 
anyplace  and  be  prepared  to  do  damn 
near  anything. 

Task  Force  31  consisted  of  30  Green 
Berets  and  about  60  Afghan  soldiers. 
Outmanned  and  outgunned,  they  re¬ 
lied  on  airpower  to  level  the  playing 
field  and  in  11  days,  as  part  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Medusa,  NATO's  largest  combat 
operation,  they  completed  a  clandes¬ 
tine  desert  crossing;  survived  a  mas¬ 
sive  ambush;  assaulted  a  known  en¬ 
emy  fortified  position;  seized  a  key 
and  decisive  terrain  feature;  repelled 
two  counterattacks  and  two  direct  as¬ 
saults;  killed  or  wounded  nearly  800 
enemy  fighters;  and  liberated  a  valley 
the  Soviets  never  conquered. 

This  is  a  story  about  American  sol¬ 
diers  engaged  in  combat  operations  in 
Afghanistan  in  support  of  the  war  on 
terrorism.  If  that  was  all  it  was,  it 
would  be  worth  reading,  but  there  is 
much  more.  It's  about  how  the  un¬ 
common  characteristics  of  courage, 
resilience  and  self-sacrifice  became 
commonplace — how  ordinary  men 
were  able  to  accomplish  extraordinary 
things.  Bradley  gives  us  a  rare  glimpse 
inside  one  of  the  Army's  elite  units — 
the  storied  Green  Berets. 

I  recommend  this  book  for  military 
buffs  as  well  anyone  interested  in  the 
growing  body  of  literature  on  21st- 
century  Americans  at  war.  My  only 
complaint  is  that  we  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  warriors  on 
Bradley's  team — the  "Band  of  Broth¬ 
ers,"  the  men  who  supplied  the  sweat, 
grit  and,  in  some  cases,  the  blood 
needed  to  win.  This  is  a  good  story 
well  told  about  very  real  combat.  Four 
stars. 

— CSM  Jimmie  Spencer ,  USA  Ret. 

Lost  in  Shangri-La:  A  True  Story  of 
Survival,  Adventure,  and  the  Most 
Incredible  Rescue  Mission  of  World 

War  II.  Mitchell  Zuckoff.  Harper.  400 
pages;  black-and-white  photographs;  in¬ 
dex;  $2 6.99. 

Former  journalist  Mitchell  Zuckoff's 
latest  book  is  a  fascinating  account  of  a 
real-life  calamity  in  the  South  Pacific 
in  1945.  On  May  13,  24  servicemem- 
bers  of  the  U.S.  military — nine  Army 


officers,  nine  Women's  Army  Corps 
members  and  six  enlisted  soldiers — 
climbed  aboard  a  C-47  Skytrain  for  a 
pleasure  ride  taking  off  from  what  was 
then  called  Hollandia,  Dutch  New 
Guinea.  COL  Peter  Prossen,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  flight,  wanted  to  provide  an 
afternoon's  diversion  for  members  of 
his  staff  on  the  small  American  base. 
He  planned  to  pass  over  the  Baliem 
Valley,  thought  to  be  only  recently  dis¬ 
covered  by  an  Army  pilot,  which  was 
nestled  between  two  mountain  ranges 
and  surrounded  by  thick  jungle,  peo¬ 
pled  by  indigenous  tribes  who  seemed 
to  have  had  no  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world. 


ZUCK 


NEW  YORK  r/«fS  BESTSELLER 

true  story  of  survival,  adventure 
and  the  most  incredible 
rescue  mission  of  world  war  II 


A  risky  flight  that  both  the  captain 
and  copilot  were  undertaking  for  the 
first  time,  the  trip  turned  into  a  night¬ 
mare  when  the  plane  crashed  into 
a  cliff  and  caught  fire.  Only  six  pas¬ 
sengers  survived,  and  three  of  them 
died  within  hours.  The  three  who 
remained,  two  gravely  injured,  beat 
their  way  down  the  mountainside 
through  thick  vegetation,  negotiating 
treacherous  terrain  along  cliff  edges 
and  over  streams  until  they  reached  a 
clearing  three  days  later.  There  they 
managed  to  catch  the  attention  of  a 
search  plane  passing  overhead.  CPL 
Margaret  Hastings,  SGT  Kenneth 
Decker  and  1LT  John  McCollum  had 
been  found,  but  their  challenges  were 
far  from  over. 


The  clearing  was  a  patch  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  wild  rhubarb,  and  its 
farmers  emerged  from  the  trees  to 
make  contact  with  the  three  survivors. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  lived 
Stone  Age  lives,  surviving  on  sweet 
potatoes  and  the  pigs  they  raised. 
They  had  not  discovered  the  wheel 
and  used  stone  adzes  for  cutting.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  small  villages,  various  tribes 
frequently  rose  up  against  each  other 
in  a  never-ending  cycle  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye.  Some  of  the  tribes  ate  the  flesh 
of  their  slain  enemies.  J 

Luckily  the  crash  survivors  man¬ 
aged  to  make  friends  with  those  whose 
garden  they  had  turned  into  a  camp. 
Now  it  was  up  to  the  Americans  back 
on  base  to  figure  out  how  to  rescue  the 
survivors  from  a  valley  with  no  viable 
runway,  accessible  by  land  only  via 
an  arduous  trek  through  mountains 
populated  with  natives  and  possibly 
Japanese  soldiers  hiding  out.  CPL  i 
Hastings  and  SGT  Decker's  injuries 
ruled  out  the  latter  option,  and  the  air 
above  the  mountains  was  too  thin  to 
provide  enough  lift  for  a  helicopter. 
After  CPL  Camilo  Ramirez  and  SGT  I 
Benjamin  Bulatao — two  medics  from  i 
the  Army's  1st  Reconnaissance  Battal-  ; 
ion  (Special),  a  Filipino  unit — volun¬ 
teered  to  parachute  into  the  jungle  » 
near  the  clearing  to  reach  the  sur-  i 
vivors  quickly,  eight  more  members  of 
their  unit  and  their  commander,  CPT 
C.  Earl  Walker  Jr.,  landed  in  the  valley, 
establishing  a  base  camp  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  joined  once  they  had  healed 
enough  to  relocate  with  the  paratroop¬ 
ers'  help.  There  the  Americans  spent 
more  than  a  month  recuperating  and  I 
interacting  with  the  tribespeople  while  | 
waiting  for  rescue,  which  eventually 
came  by  dropping  gliders  into  the  val¬ 
ley  that  planes  then  snatched  up,  us¬ 
ing  hooks  on  their  undercarriages  to 
catch  loops  of  nylon  wire  connected  to 
the  gliders.  At  long  last  they  landed  in 
Hollandia  on  June  28,  1945,  finally 
safe. 

Meticulously  researched  and  writ¬ 
ten  with  compassion  and  humor.  Lost 
in  Shangri-La  resurrects  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  stories  of  wartime 
rescue  in  World  War  II. 

— Sara  Hov 
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Historically  Speaking 

The  Erstwhile  Berlin  Wall  at  50 


August  13  marks  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  erection  of  the  Berlin 
Wall.  Most  of  us  can  remember  where 
we  were  when  the  Wall  came  down,  and  many  take  just 
pride  for  their  role  in  the  Cold  War  that  ended  with  the  fall 
of  the  Wall.  Fewer  of  us  can  remember  when  the  Wall  went 
up.  The  Berlin  Wall  has  become  so  iconic  it  is  often  thought 
of  as  coterminous  with  the  Cold  War,  as  if  it  had  been  there 
rom  the  beginning.  In  fact,  the  hasty  construction  of  the 
Wall  marked  an  important  watershed  in  the  internal  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  Cold  War,  which  was  never  as  static  as  some 
Presume.  What  is  more,  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1961  also  be¬ 
came  an  important  watershed  for  the  Army,  profoundly  af¬ 
fecting  its  size,  doctrine,  organization  and  orientation. 

When  East  German  head  of  state  Walter  Ulbricht  signed 
he  order  launching  32,000  engineer  troops  and  other  work¬ 
ers  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  seal  off  the  27-mile  border  between 
Bast  Berlin  and  West  Berlin  and  the  further  97-mile  border 
urrounding  the  rest  of  West  Berlin,  he  confessed,  in  effect,  to 
he  economic  and  political  failure  of  the  communist  system, 
wer  since  the  multinational  endeavor  associated  with  the 
Marshall  Plan  had  jump-started  European  recovery,  the  mar¬ 
gin  between  the  prosperity  of  the  West  and  the  malaise  of  the 
.ast  had  grown  year  by  year.  The  energetic  and  talented 
oted  with  their  feet,  a  disproportionate  exodus  of  profes- 
ionals  and  skilled  workers.  By  1950,  15  million  Eastern  Eu- 
upeans  had  fled  west,  prompting  a  general  Soviet  closure  of 
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international  borders.  Berlin,  jointly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  France,  Great  Britain,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States,  re¬ 
mained  as  a  loophole.  By  1961,  more  than  3.5  million  East 
Germans  had  made  their  escape,  an  astonishing  20  percent 
of  the  population.  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  alter¬ 
nately  bullied  and  cajoled  the  western  Allies  in  efforts  to  sub¬ 
stantially  alter  the  status  of  Berlin,  without  success.  Desper¬ 
ate  to  stop  the  hemorrhage,  Ulbricht  stockpiled  barbed  wire 
and  other  building  materials  through  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1961.  At  midnight  on  August  13  he  struck,  sealing  the 
borders  and  throwing  up  barbed  wire  around  the  entire 
perimeter.  More  substantial  concrete  walls  soon  followed. 
The  Cold  War  entered  a  new  phase. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  initial  reaction  to  the  crisis 
included  expanding  the  capabilities  of  the  Army  in  Europe. 
He  called  up  150,000  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  Some  of  these  he  deployed  directly,  and  others 
backfilled  emits  of  the  strategic  reserve  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
ploying  to  Europe.  In  a  year's  time,  the  strength  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  Army  rose  from  859,000  to  1,066,000,  and  in  due  course 
the  number  of  active  divisions  from  11  to  16.  Forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  expand  to  the  point  of  fielding  two  capable 
corps.  The  ability  to  rapidly  reinforce  Europe  expanded  as 
well.  Within  a  few  years'  time,  relevant  military  airlift 
would  greatly  increase. 

The  Army's  growth  was  accompanied  by  even  more  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  doctrine.  Throughout 
the  1950s,  Army  leaders  had  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  so-called  New  Look's  reliance 
upon  massive  nuclear  retaliation.  The 
Berlin  Crisis  of  1961  offered  a  textbook 
example  of  why  it  would  be  unwise  to 
"go  ugly  early."  The  offending  parties 
were  German  surrogates,  not  Soviets. 
Potential  targets  and  friendly  popula¬ 
tions  were  hopelessly  intermingled. 
Collateral  damage  would  be  horrific. 
Most  troubling,  the  issues  at  stake  had 
not  yet  risen  to  the  point  that  extreme 
measures  were  justified.  Would  the 
United  States  really  bomb  the  East  Ger- 


U.S.  Army  tanks  face  off  against  Soviet 
armor  at  Checkpoint  Charlie  in  October 
1961.  The  checkpoint  was  the  single 
crossing  point  between  East  Berlin  and 
West  Berlin  available  both  to  foreigners 
and  members  of  the  Allied  forces. 
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Soldiers  from  the  U.S.  Army  Berlin 
Command  face  off  against  police 
from  former  East  Germany  during 
one  of  several  standoffs  at  Check¬ 
point  Charlie  in  1961.  Tensions  ran 
high  on  several  occasions  that  year. 


mans  because  they  had  unlawfully 
built  a  wall  to  seal  their  own  people  in? 

Was  there  not  some  continuum  along 
which  access  rights  to  Berlin  could  be 
disputed  short  of  Armageddon?  The 
emphasis  upon  massive  retaliation 
stemmed  in  part  from  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mates  of  Soviet  conventional  advan¬ 
tages.  Allied  forces,  in  particular  the 
Bundeswehr ,  had  markedly  improved 
over  the  past  several  years.  NATO's 
combined  population  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  its 
economic  means  were  now  many  times 
greater.  NATO  was  committed  to  de¬ 
fend,  not  attack.  Surely  there  was  some 
reasonable  expansion  of  conventional  capabilities  that  could 
deter  a  conventional  threat.  Reaction  could  be  proportional 
to  the  threats  and  stakes  involved.  The  label  for  this  evolving 
doctrine,  championed  most  famously  by  GEN  Maxwell  Tay¬ 
lor,  was  Flexible  Response. 

Doctrine  drives  organization,  or  should.  The  presump¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  conflict  had  embedded  a  considerable 
array  of  nuclear  capabilities  within  the  Army  and  had  also 
resulted  in  the  curiously  fragmented,  dispersed  and  logis- 
tically  incapable  Pentomic  Division.  As  it  was,  the  Pen- 
tomic  Division  depended  upon  communications  and  tech¬ 
nologies  that  did  not  yet  exist  and  relegated  most  soldiers 
to  serving  as  security  or  as  forward  observers  for  nuclear 
strikes.  As  an  emphasis  upon  conventional  capabilities  and 
deterrence  reemerged,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Pentomic 
Division  became  ever  more  apparent.  The  desirability  of 
segregating  nuclear  capabilities  also  became  apparent,  to 
avoid  encumbering  operating  forces  with  assets  they  did 
not  intend  to  use.  The  Army  had  already  been  giving  this 
redirection  some  thought,  and  it  quickly  emerged  as  the 
Reorganization  Objective  Army  Division  (ROAD).  ROAD 
emphasized  sustainable  conventional  combat;  nuclear 
weapons  were  still  there,  but  not  mainstream. 


BG  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1998  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 
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The  post-1961  emergence  of  a  larger  and  more  broadly 
capable  U.S.  Army  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  our  adver¬ 
saries.  No  one  wanted  a  nuclear  Armageddon.  The  Soviets 
had  long  been  mindful  of  American  advantages  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  global  war  towards  the  top  end  of  the  combat  spec¬ 
trum,  whether  conventional  or  unconventional.  The  idea 
of  a  swift  local  conventional  victory,  almost  successful 
through  surrogates  in  the  Korean  War,  had  had  more  ap¬ 
peal  for  them.  Overwhelming  conventional  force  could 
present  a  swift  fait  accompli,  reversible  only  at  unthinkable 
risk.  The  growing  strength  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Berlin  Crisis  seemed  to 
be  closing  that  option  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
Quick  success  could  not  be  guaranteed.  The  subsequent 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  reinforced  the  message.  At  this  point 
the  Soviets  took  renewed  interest  in  a  course  of  action  the 
communist  Chinese  had  advocated  all  along,  sponsoring 
insurgent  "wars  of  national  liberation"  in  the  Third  World. 
This  approach  dominated  the  next  phase  of  the  Cold  War. 
Adaptive  adversaries  back  away  from  our  strengths  and 
seek  our  vulnerabilities;  this  process  continues.  The  price 
of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance.  ^ 
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Letters 


Witnessing  Leadership 

■  All  the  leadership  examples  in 
"Have  You  Witnessed  Leadership?" 
(CompanyCommand,  July)  were  out¬ 
standing  and  inspired  me  to  include 
one  I  learned  from.  I  was  a  mid-grade 
captain  in  a  field  artillery  battalion 
having  recently  returned  stateside 
from  Operations  Desert  Shield /Desert 
Storm.  We  were  adjusting  to  a  peace¬ 
time  Army  and  the  eventual  decision 
of  the  latest  retention  board  affected 
some  of  the  lieutenants  in  our  battal¬ 
ion.  They  were  good  men,  but  the 
Army's  requirements  were  firm;  they 
would  be  processed  out  in  the  coming 
months.  Our  battalion  commander, 
then-LTC  Joe  Furloni,  had  recently 
joined  the  battalion  and  called  all  the 
officers  (less  those  directly  named  by 
the  board)  to  the  conference  room  for  a 
one-way  meeting. 

He  explained  the  situation,  pointing 
out  that  these  particular  guys  were  not 
bad  officers — this  was  simply  the  way 
things  were  as  part  of  the  Army's  per¬ 
sonnel  cycles.  Then  (and  here  I  wish  I 
could  remember  his  exact  words)  he 
said  something  to  the  effect  of  .  and 
if  I  catch  any  of  you  guys  saying  any¬ 
thing  snide  about  these  lieutenants,  or 
treating  them  with  anything  less  than 
dignity  and  respect,  I  will  take  you  out 
behind  the  headquarters  building,  and 
believe  me  you  will  never  say  any¬ 
thing  like  that  again." 

It  immediately  struck  me  that  up  un¬ 
til  that  time  I  had  not  heard  this  atti¬ 
tude  so  clearly  expressed  by  leader¬ 
ship.  In  the  following  years,  however,  I 
did  notice  other  leaders  begin  to  mirror 
this  positive  change  in  engendering 
empathy  for  good  people  who  would 
no  longer  be  retained  in  the  Army. 
Maybe  Joe  started  this  positive  trend, 
or  maybe  he  was  just  part  of  it.  Either 
way,  to  my  knowledge  he  never  had  to 
make  good  on  his  threat.  As  the  draw¬ 
downs  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  take  ef¬ 
fect,  and  we  return  to  a  "peacetime" 
Army  with  its  impact  on  personnel  re¬ 
quirements/cycles,  I  hope  leadership 
at  all  levels  will  take  their  own  lessons 


here  on  how  a  leader  can  be  compas¬ 
sionate  and  tough,  simultaneously. 

COL  G.T.  Burke,  USA  Ret. 

Stafford,  Va. 

Nation-Building 

■  William  R.  Hawkins'  April  "Front 
&  Center"  article,  "State  Department's 
Nation-Building  Plan  Will  Need  Army 
Support,"  makes  a  strong  point.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  with  Hawkins'  position 
regarding  close  interaction  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Army  in 
accomplishing  the  State  Department's 
plans  for  nation-building. 

What  surprised  me  in  the  article 
was  the  lack  of  reference  to  a  U.S.  na¬ 
tion-building  program  that  was  doing 
rather  well  some  40  years  ago.  The 
place  was  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
program  was  called  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  (later  Rural)  De¬ 
velopment  Support.  It  was  likely  bet¬ 
ter  known  by  its  acronym,  CORDS. 

As  COL  Harry  G.  Summers  Jr.  de- 


This  Month's  Cover 


2LT  Jeffrey  Buchheim — as¬ 
signed  to  the  1st  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  and  deployed  to  Afghan¬ 
istan  for  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom — calls  for  an  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  team  after  his 
unit  found  an  improvised  explo¬ 
sive  device  while  on  patrol  in 
Jamal,  Afghanistan. 

(U.S.  Army  photo) 
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ARMY  Magazine  welcomes  letters 
to  the  editor.  Short  letters  are  more 
likely  to  be  published,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  may  be  edited  for  reasons 
of  style,  accuracy  or  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Letters  should  be  exclusive 
to  ARMY  Magazine.  All  letters  must 
include  the  writer’s  full  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  daytime  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  The  volume  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  makes  individual  acknowl¬ 
edgment  impossible.  Please  send 
letters  to  The  Editor,  ARMY  Maga¬ 
zine,  AUSA,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  VA  22201.  Letters  may  also 
be  faxed  to  (703)  841-3505  or  sent 
via  e-mail  to  armymag@ausa.org. 


scribed  in  his  Vietnam  War  Almanac, 
"CORDS  gathered  together  under  a 
single  command  personnel  and  re¬ 
source  from  the  military  services,  the 
State  Department,  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development,  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  and  the  CIA." 
CORDS  teams,  composed  of  person¬ 
nel  from  these  agencies,  were  de¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  44  provinces 
and  250  districts  of  South  Vietnam. 
These  groups  operated  under  the  di¬ 
rect  control  of  a  deputy  for  CORDS, 
who  in  turn  was  an  immediate  subor¬ 
dinate  of  the  commander,  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 
Thus  the  overall  responsibility  for  the 
nation-building  programs  in  South 
Vietnam  rested  with  that  military 
commander  and  functioned  through 
the  CORDS  organization. 

I  was  part  of  this  program  in  1972 
and  1973. 1  attended  an  excellent  prepa¬ 
ration  course  at  the  State  Department's 
Foreign  Service  Institute  followed  by 
deployment  to  South  Vietnam  and  a 
position  with  CORDS  as  the  deputy 
province  senior  advisor  in  a  province 
in  the  delta  area  of  South  Vietnam.  My 
immediate  boss,  the  province  senior 
advisor,  was  a  State  Department  for¬ 
eign  service  officer.  Our  team  in  the 
province  included  several  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  along  with  individuals  from 
the  U.S.  government  agencies  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned.  No  CIA  personnel 
were  present,  however. 


1-800-336-4570 

That’s  the  toll-free  number  to  call  AUSA  national  headquarters.  The 
AUSA  Action  Line  is  open  8:30-5:00,  Monday  through  Friday,  except 
holidays.  If  you  have  a  question  about  AUSA,  give  us  a  call. 


That  CORDS  team  interacted  with 
the  Vietnamese  province  staff  at  all 
levels  to  provide  aid  in  nation-build¬ 
ing.  On  the  military  side,  the  province 
was  still  involved  in  some  security  op¬ 
erations  against  a  minimum  of  Viet- 
cong  activity  and  some  North  Viet¬ 
namese  elements  trying  to  infiltrate 
the  delta  area.  Security  for  the  local  in¬ 
habitants  was  really  only  10  percent  of 
the  effort  in  that  particular  province.  It 
was  always  the  first  10  percent,  how¬ 
ever.  About  halfway  through  that  tour 
in  South  Vietnam,  I  was  reassigned  to 
a  province  in  the  central  highlands 
as  the  province  senior  advisor.  My 
deputy  was  a  State  Department  offi¬ 
cer.  My  immediate  CORDS  boss  was 
also  a  State  Department  official. 

When  I  left  South  Vietnam  in  the 
spring  of  1973,  in  accordance  with  the 
cease-fire  and  truce  agreements,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  U.S.  nation-build¬ 
ing  program,  as  accomplished  by 
CORDS  assistance  to  the  local  South 
Vietnamese,  had  created  a  South  Viet¬ 


nam  that  would  soon  become  a  viabL 
and  lasting  independent  state.  Thu 
nation-building,  as  implemented  b' 
the  United  States,  would  have  beei 
quite  successful.  Of  course,  all  tha 
was  overcome  by  the  events  that  tool 
place  in  the  spring  of  1975. 

I  had  hoped  that  Hawkins  woulc 
incorporate  some  of  the  CORDS  expe 
rience  in  his  article.  A  major  poin 
might  have  been  that  in  any  nation 
building  area  there  must  be  only  oni 
individual  who  is  responsible  for  ac 
complishing  the  task.  All  other  agen 
cies  involved  must,  in  turn,  be  respon 
sible  to  that  single  individual,  wh( 
must  have  complete  authority. 

CORDS,  the  United  States'  nation! 
building  organization  that  so  offer1 
gave  a  boost  in  small  local  areas  o 
South  Vietnam,  got  the  job  done.  I 
provides  a  rich  source  of  experience 
from  which  other  nation-building  ef 
forts  might  be  created. 

COL  Griffin  N.  Dodge,  USA  Ret. 

Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
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South  Bend  Lathe  Co 


SOUTH 

LBENDj 


LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  LEGENDARY 
QUALITY  MANUAL  LATHES  IN  THE  WORLD! 


AVAILABLE  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SIZES 
FROM  10" SWING  TO  21" SWING 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES: 

•  Signature  hardened  and  ground 
South  Bend  three  V-way  bed 

•  High  quality  Meehanite  castings 

•  FAG  German  precision  bearings 

•  Complete  coolant  system 

•  Safety  chuck  guard  with  microswitch 
shut-off 

•  Yaskawa  inverter  (on  EVS  models) 

•  Allen-Bradley'  controls 

•  Full  length  splash  guard 


FACTORY  INSTALLED 
FAGOR  DRO 


6.5"  OF  QUILL 
TRAVEL 


DIGITAL  SPEED 
READOUT 


SOUTH  BEND 
HARDENED  & 
GROUNDTHREE 
V-WAY  BED 


HARDENED  & 
PRECISION  GROUND 
EXTRA  WIDE  GEARS 


NO  GEAR  CHANGES 
REQUIRED  FOR 
INCH  TO  METRIC 
THREADING 


MEEHANITE 
'  CASTINGS 


SB1043PF 

21"  x  80"  EVS  Lathe,  440V 


PULL-OUT 
CHIP  TRAY 


SAFETY  FOOT  BRAKE 


SB1051 

HEAVY  13® — 13"  x  40"  Toolroom  Lathe 


SB1039 


SB1015F 


16"  x  60"  EVS  Lathe,  440V  w/  DRO 


VARIABLE  SPEED  MILLING  MACHINES 

EACH  MACHINE  COMES  WITH  ITS  OWN  QC  REPORT  FOR  TESTED  TOLERANCES 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES : 

High  precision  Japanese  P4  angular 
contact  spindle  bearings 
Yaskawa  inverter  (on  EVS  models) 

Quality  Meehanite  castings 
Heavy-duty  spindle  brake 


VARIABLE  SPEEDS 
60  TO  5000  RPM! 


3  SPEED  POWER 
DOWN  FEED 


SWING  ARM 
MOUNTED  CONTROLS 


Fagor  DRO 
factory 
installed  on 
all  F  models 


CHROMED  QUILL  HOUSES 
HIGH-PRECISION  ^ 
SPINDLE  &  BEARINGS 


FLOOD 
COOLANT  " 
STANDARD 


MEEHANITE 

CASTINGS 


POWER  FEED 
ON  KNEE 


SOUTH  BEND 
POWER  FEED 
INCLUDED 


SB1024 

9"  x  42"  VS  Mill  X 
SB1024F 
9"  x  42"  VS  Mill 
w/ DRO  « 


SB1027 

9"  x  48"  EVS  Mill 
SB1027F 
9"x48"  EVS  Mill 
w/  DRO 


SB1028 

10"  x  54"  EVS  Mill 

SB1028F 

10"  x  54"  EVS  Mill  w/ DRO 


CHIP  PAN 
INCLUDED 


PROUDLY  SERVING  THE  ARMED  FORCES  SINCE  WWII 


Washington  Report 


GEN  Dempsey  Confirmed  as  CJCS,  GEN  Odierno  as  CSA 


In  a  voice  vote  before  recessing  until  after  Labor  Day,  the 
Senate  confirmed  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno  as 
his  successor  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  GEN  Dempsey  will 
assume  his  new  position  upon  the  retirement  of  ADM 
Michael  Mullen  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings,  GEN  Dempsey  empha¬ 
sized  his  commitment  to  working  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  to 
produce  a  "force  that  is  responsive,  decisive,  versatile,  inter¬ 
dependent  and  affordable,  and,"  he  continued,  "we  must 
keep  faith  with  [servicemembers],  their  families  and  our  vet¬ 
erans."  Acknowledging  that  defense 
budget  reductions  are  necessary,  GEN 
Dempsey  said  they  must  cut  across  the 
board,  including  "pay,  compensation, 
retirement  and  health  care"  so  that  the 
impact  of  cuts  can  be  assessed  and  bal¬ 
ance  can  be  maintained.  He  again  al¬ 
luded  to  the  Army's  people,  passing 
around  a  photograph  of  a  soldier  in 
combat  radioing  in  for  assistance.  "We 
are  the  only  army  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  that  believes  that  when  you  ask 
for  something  because  you  need  it  to 
prevail  in  the  environment  we  place 
you,  you're  actually  going  to  get  it,"  he 
said.  "That's  what  carries  us  through. 

...I  will  not  allow  that  relationship  of 
trust  to  be  violated." 

GEN  Odierno,  who  succeeds  GEN 
Dempsey  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  has  commanded  Joint 
Forces  Command,  Newport  News,  Va.,  since  October  2010, 
leading  its  closure  and  the  transition  of  its  capabilities  to 
other  organizations.  The  command  was  disestablished  in 
August.  GEN  Odierno,  who  will  serve  as  the  38th  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  oversaw  the  shift  from  surge  to  stability  op¬ 
erations  in  Iraq  from  September  2008  to  September  2010. 
During  his  confirmation  hearing,  GEN  Odierno  told  sena¬ 
tors  that  the  Army  has  proven  itself  over  the  last  decade  in 
the  most  difficult  environment  the  nation  has  faced.  The 
Army,  he  said,  is  the  most  versatile,  agile,  rapidly  deploy¬ 
able  and  sustainable  force  in  the  world.  He  also  expressed 
concern  over  budget  cuts.  "We  must  avoid  our  historical 
pattern  of  drawing  down  too  fast  and  getting  too  small," 
he  said.  'Especially  since  our  record  of  predicting  the  fu¬ 
ture  has  not  been  very  good." 

Don’t  Ask'  Ends.  In  late  July,  President  Obama  signed  the 
certification  to  Congress  stating  that  the  prerequisites  for 
repealing  the  "Don't  Ask,  Don't  Tell"  policy  have  been 


met.  After  a  mandated,  60-day  waiting  period,  the  law 
which  went  into  effect  in  1993,  will  officially  be  voided  or 
September  20.  After  that  date,  gay  and  lesbian  service- 
members  can  be  open  about  their  sexual  orientation. 

Congress  passed  the  repeal  legislation,  which  gave  the 
military  time  to  prepare  the  force,  in  December  2010.  The  sen- 
vices  established  training  courses,  which  more  than  1.9  mil-] 
lion  servicemembers  had  received  by  mid-July,  and  training] 
continues  throughout  the  two-month  waiting  period.  Then- 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ADM  Michael  Mullen,  I 
who  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

in  February  2010  that  it  was  time  to  enc 
the  policy,  said  in  a  written  statemen  | 
that  he  was  "comfortable  ...  that  we 
have  developed  the  policy  and  regula¬ 
tions  necessary  for  implementation—  i 
consistent  with  standards  of  military  I 
readiness,  military  effectiveness,  uni  i 
cohesion,  and  recruiting  and  reten¬ 
tion."  It  remains,  he  added,  for  DoD, 
the  services  and  the  combatant  com¬ 
mands  "to  train  the  remainder  of  the 
joint  force,  to  monitor  our  perfor- ! 
mance  as  we  do  so,  and  to  adjust  pol¬ 
icy  where  and  when  needed." 

Housing  the  Homeless.  In  July,  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA) 
and  U.S.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  (HUD)  announced  that  HUD 
will  supply  $46.2  million  to  public  housing  agencies  in  the 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  perma¬ 
nent  housing  and  case  management  for  nearly  6,800  home¬ 
less  veterans  in  the  United  States.  The  funding  is  from 
HUD's  Veterans  Affairs  Supportive  Housing  Program 
(HUD-VASH)  and  is  part  of  a  $50  million  appropriation  for 
the  effort  for  fiscal  year  2011. 

VA  provides  participating  veterans  with  case  manage¬ 
ment  and  clinical  services  at  VA  medical  centers  and  com- : 
munity-based  outreach  clinics.  There  is  at  least  one  site  in 
each  state  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  program  pro¬ 
vides  voucher  rental  assistance  for  participating  homeless 
veterans  at  designated  housing  authorities,  each  of  which  is 
apportioned  a  set  sum.  Homeless  veterans  are  referred  to 
the  public  housing  agencies  for  the  housing  vouchers  based  - 
on  various  factors — the  most  important  being  their  need  for, 
and  willingness  to  participate  in,  case  management. 

Veterans  participating  in  HUD-VASH  rent  privately]; 
owned  housing  and  usually  spend  no  more  than  30  per-; 
cent  of  their  income  on  rent. 


GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
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THERE  ARE  COUNTLESS  OBSTACLES  THAT  STAND  IN  THE  WAY  OF  FREEDOM 
QUALITY  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  SHOULDN’T  BE  ONE  OF  THEN 
WITH  MORE  THAN  6,000  DEDICATED  PROFESSIONALS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
WE  DELIVER  CERTAINTY  WE  ARE  MISSION  ESSENTIAL  PERSONNEL. 
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News  Call 

Downed  Chinook  Leaves  38  Dead  in  Afghanistan 

The  August  crash  of  a  CH-47  heli¬ 
copter  in  Afghanistan's  Wardak  Prov¬ 
ince  accounted  for  the  largest  loss  of 
U.S.  troops  in  a  single  day  since  the 
war  began  10  years  ago.  The  Chinook 
helicopter,  carrying  five  aircrew  and 
25  personnel  from  the  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command,  and  eight  Af¬ 
ghans,  was  on  its  way  to  help  Army 
Rangers  engaged  in  a  firefight  in  the 
province's  remote  Tangi  Valley.  It  was 
reportedly  shot  down  by  an  insurgent 
rocket-propelled  grenade,  and  all  on 
board  were  killed. 

The  10th  Mountain  Division  had 
transitioned  the  Tangi  area  to  Afghan 
National  Security  Forces  in  April. 

Just  days  before  the  incident,  U.S. 
commanders  remained  optimistic  about 
security  progress  in  the  country.  Even 
amid  a  surge  in  violence  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  in  late  July, 
coalition  forces  began  the  first  phase  of 
transferring  security  responsibility  to 
the  government  of  Afghanistan.  Secu¬ 
rity  for  seven  areas  containing  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country's  population  transi¬ 
tioned  to  Afghan  national  forces.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  flow  of  bomb¬ 
making  supplies  from  Pakistan  enabled 
insurgents  to  increase  the  number  of  at¬ 
tacks  involving  improvised  explosive 
devices  (IEDs),  and  the  frequency  of  the 
strikes  hit  an  all-time  high. 

U.S.  commanders  expected  the  Tal¬ 
iban  would  launch  attacks,  especially 
against  Afghan  officials.  In  a  teleconfer¬ 
ence  with  reporters  at  the  Pentagon  in 
early  August,  MG  James  Terry,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  10th  Mountain  Di¬ 
vision  and  commander  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan's  Regional  Command-South,  which 
includes  the  provinces  of  Kandahar, 

Uruzgan,  Zabul  and  Daykundi,  said  he 

SPC  Kyle  Graves,  right,  and  SPC 
Michael  Bartolo  navigate  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  rice  paddies  and  cornfields  while 
on  a  combat  patrol  to  sweep  for  roadside 
bomb  triggermen  in  Laghman  Province 
in  eastern  Afghanistan  in  August. 


thought  the  violence  and  intimidation 
in  the  south  is  "pretty  consistent  or  a 
little  bit  below  what  it  was  last  year." 

In  an  interview  with  the  National 
journal,  LTG  Michael  D.  Barbero,  head 
of  the  Joint  Improvised  Explosive  De¬ 
vise  Defeat  Organization  (JIEDDO), 
attributed  the  growing  IED  threat  in 
Afghanistan  to  the  ease  with  which 
militants  in  Pakistan  ship  bomb-mak¬ 
ing  materials  to  Afghanistan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  LTG  Barbero,  84  percent  of  the 
bombs  in  Afghanistan  use  calcium  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  fertilizer  produced  in 
Pakistan.  Insurgents  are  building  more 
and  bigger  bombs.  National  journal  re¬ 
ported  that  the  number  of  IED  strikes 
in  June — more  than  16,000 — set  a  new 
record  for  the  conflict  and  was  almost 
25  percent  higher  than  the  monthly  av¬ 
erage. 

MG  Terry,  who  took  over  in  Re¬ 
gional  Command-South  in  November 
2010,  told  reporters  that  the  rate  of 
IED  attacks  goes  up  and  down  de¬ 
pending  on  the  supply  cycle.  When  it 
drops,  the  troops  see  more  direct  fire. 
He  points  to  checking  insurgent  mo¬ 
mentum  as  one  of  the  notable  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  units. 

Army  commanders  are  working  to 
capitalize  on  any  gains  before  10,000 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Afghan¬ 
istan  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Chairman 


of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ADM  Mike 
G.  Mullen,  ordered  Marine  Corps  Gen. 
John  R.  Allen,  who  succeeded  GEN 
David  H.  Petraeus  as  the  commander 
of  NATO's  International  Security  As¬ 
sistance  Force,  to  submit  a  plan  for  the 
initial  withdrawal  of  the  troops  by 
mid-October. 


Iraq  Update.  After  months  of  con¬ 
tention  and  political  jockeying,  Iraq's 
political  factions  have  begun  to  com¬ 
mit  to  some  form  of  U.S.  troop  exten¬ 
sion.  Most  have  agreed  that  the  Iraqi 
military  is  not  ready  to  defend  itself 
and  needs  to  continue  training  with 
U.S.  forces.  The  likelihood  of  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  remaining  in-country  be¬ 
came  more  probable  when  the  Iraqi 
government  announced  in  August  that 
it  was  ready  to  open  formal  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  United  States  on  keep¬ 
ing  a  limited  force  in  the  country. 

With  the  December  31  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Iraq  growing  closer,  however,  GEN, 
Lloyd  J.  Austin  III,  commander  of  U.S. 
Forces-Iraq,  told  reporters  in  early  Au¬ 
gust  that  while  the  withdrawal  plan  is 
on  track  it  is  flexible  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  Iraqi  request  for  some  U.S. 
troops  to  remain  in  the  country. 

GEN  Austin  told  reporters  that  the 
roughly  48,000  U.S.  troops  in  Iraq  are 
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AC/DC  Power  Docking  Station 

for  SINCGARS  1523  E/F 

Dismounted  Radio  Operations 

Mocfe/ 


ft 


Unrestricted  NSN’s 
Order  Thru  Army  Supply 
System  as  of 
"Wl  September  2011  £ 


( 


5975-01 -578-4483 

^ 


5975-01-577-7393 


•  Operates  on 

85-260  VAC  47-440  Hz  or 
18-32  VDC  automatically 

•  TOCNET  compatible 

•  Built  in  high  fidelity  speaker 

•  Connectors  for  Remote  LS-671  speakers 

•  Supports  Tactical  Data  Router 

•  Weight  =  20  Lbs. 

•  Supports  2  RT’s  (E/F)  and  2  RFPA’s 


Other  Platforms  available  for: 

Harris:  AN/PRC-1 17F/G,  AN/PRC-150,  AN/PRC-152 
Raytheon:  AN/PSC5  and  for  SINCGARS:  1523  A-D 


I® 
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GS  35F-0673J 

PERKINS  TECHNICAL  SERVICES,  INC. 

1  (o](Iffi)(2)E^  ®F  gyo](o]0iS®(M]O  OODDfesfe 

.  Lloyd  W.  Childs  -  sales@pts-inc.com,  cell  256  509  0840  or  256  539  6787 

This  product  is  protected  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  United  States  Patents:  US6,784,570,B1;  US7,227,755,  B1;  7,733,658  Bl.  Additional  Patents  are  pending. 

The  AC/DC  Power  Supply  Docking  Stations  are  ITAR  controlled  items 


U.S.  Army 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  New 
Dawn  from  July  1  to  July  31,  2011.  All  names  have  been  released  through 
the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 

SPC  Nathan  R.  Beyers,  24  CPT  Matthew  G.  Nielson,  27 

SGT  Mark  A.  Cofield,  25  SGT  Steven  L.  Talamantez,  34 

SPC  Daniel  L.  Elliott,  21  SPC  Robert  G.  Tenney  Jr.,  29 

SPC  Nicholas  W.  Newby,  20  CPT  David  E.  Van  Camp,  29 


Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  July  1  to  July  31,  2011.  All  names  have  been  released 
through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 


SGT  Nicanor  Amper  IV,  36 
CPL  Raphael  R.  Arruda,  21 
SSG  James  M.  Christen,  29 
MSG  Kenneth  B.  Elwell,  33 
2LT  Jered  W.  Ewy,  33 
SSG  Michael  J.  Garcia,  27 
SSG  Wyatt  A.  Goldsmith,  28 
SPC  Frank  R.  Gross,  25 
SGT  Omar  A.  Jones,  28 
SGT  Edward  W.  Koehler,  47 
SGT  Lex  L.  Lewis,  40 
SGT  Jacob  Molina,  27 
SGT  Brian  K.  Mowery,  49 


SPC  Rafael  A.  Nieves  Jr.,  22 
SFC  Terryl  L.  Pasker,  39 
SPC  Jordan  C.  Schumann,  24 
SGT  Christopher  P.  Soderlund,  23 
PFC  Tyler  M.  Springmann,  19 
MSG  Benjamin  A.  Stevenson,  36 
SGT  Jeremy  R.  Summers,  27 
SPC  Preston  J.  Suter,  22 
SSG  Joshua  A.  Throckmorton,  28 
SSG  Kenneth  R.  Vangiesen,  30 
SPC  Augustus  J.  Vicari,  22 
PFC  James  A.  Waters,  21 


Nine-Month  Deployments 

The  Army  announced  in  August 
that  the  length  of  future  unit  op¬ 
erational  deployments  will  de¬ 
crease  from  12  months  to  nine 
months.  The  change  will  be  fully 
implemented  by  April  2012  and 
applies  to  division-level-and- 
below  units.  The  policy  will  not 
affect  personnel  or  units  cur¬ 
rently  deployed  or  deploying 
prior  to  January  1,  2012.  The  de¬ 
ployment  period  for  high-de¬ 
mand  and  low-density  units  and 
individual  deployers  will  re¬ 
main  one  year. 

According  to  the  Army,  imple¬ 
menting  the  new  policy  is  based 
on  the  projected  demand  for 
Army  forces  and  is  contingent  on 
global  security  conditions  and 
combatant  commander  require¬ 
ments. 

Contact  LTC  Craig  Ratcliff 
(703-697-7550,  craig. ratcliff@us. 
army.mil)  for  more  information. 

“on  the  glide  path,  and  I  think  we  are 
where  we  need  to  be.  ..."  He  noted  that 
the  drawdown  takes  into  consideration 
what  capabilities  the  Iraqis  might  re¬ 
quest  in  the  future.  “In  all  our  planning, 
all  of  our  actions,  all  of  our  downsizing 
of  our  footprint,"  he  said,  “we've  been 
very  prudent  about  preserving  as  much 
flexibility  for  our  leadership  as  we  can. 
So  if  the  Iraqis  ask,  and  our  leaders 
think  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  we  will  have 


some  capability  to  do  whatever  we 
need  to  do."  Accommodating  an  Iraqi 
request  becomes  more  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  the  later  it  gets,  GEN  Austin 
said,  but  it  can  be  done. 

A  final  agreement  could  still  be 
months  away,  and  there  are  many  is¬ 
sues  to  resolve,  among  them  the 
length  of  the  extension  and  the  type  of 


training.  The  U.S.  military  has  madei 
clear  that  any  resolution  must  include 
legal  immunity  for  U.S.  troops  who 
stay  to  train  Iraqi  security  forces. 

Walter  Reed  Closes/Opens.  After  more 
than  a  century  of  service,  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  cased  its  colors  in 
late  July  in  preparation  for  a  move  to 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  consolidation  with 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center 
there.  The  two  hospitals,  as  mandated 
by  the  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Clo¬ 
sure  Act,  will  merge  to  create  the  Walter ' 
Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center. 
The  consolidation  is  expected  to  be 
complete  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

About  60  percent  of  the  WRAMC 
patients — the  most  severely  wounded 
who  need  specialized  care — will 
transfer  to  what  the  staff  there  already 
calls  “Walter  Reed  Bethesda."  The  re¬ 
maining  40  percent  of  the  patients 
who  receive  more  standard  primary 
care  will  be  treated  at  the  new  Fort 
Belvoir  Community  Hospital  in  Vir- 


The  new  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center,  seen  from  the  air,  has 
expanded  to  include  portions  of  the  old  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
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The  Next  Generation  Kiowa  Warrior 
for  the  Next  Generation  Scout 
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o  doubt,  the  OH-58  Block  II  is  the  right  helicopter  for  our  future 
warfighter.  Netting  billions  of  dollars  in  taxpayer  savings,  the  Block  II 
liilds  upon  the  reliable,  combat-proven  capability  of  the  OH-58D  and 
le  advanced  technology  infusion  of  the  OH-58F  to  deliver  the  fastest- 
( Iding,  lowest-cost  solution  available.  The  Block  M's  enhancements  will 
jst-effectively  bring  the  increased  readiness,  high/hot  performance  and 
l  ightened  capability  our  future  warriors  need  to  get  the  job  done, 
le  Bell  OH-58  Block  II.  Developed  by  an  American  company;  built  by 
nerican  workers.  On  a  Mission. 

pil  Bell  Helicopter  Textron  Inc. 


Call  800-FLY-BELL  or  visit  www.bellhelicopter.com  to  fir 
the  solution  that's  best  for  your  mission-specific  neec 


ginia,  which  replaces  the  former  De- 
Witt  Army  Hospital  on  the  post.  Staff 
began  moving  into  that  $1  billion  fa¬ 
cility  in  August  and  expect  to  start 
seeing  patients  this  month. 

Six  years  of  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion  efforts  have  more  than  doubled  the 
capacity  at  the  Bethesda  site.  At  Walter 
Reed  Bethesda,  state-of-the  art  facilities, 
among  them  the  Military  Advanced 
Training  Center  for  Soldier  Amputees 
and  the  National  Intrepid  Center  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  for  Traumatic  Brain  Injury 
and  Psychological  Health,  will  handle 
about  1  million  patient  visits  per  year. 
Three  new  Fisher  Houses  also  opened 
this  year;  the  Bethesda  campus  now 
has  five  Fisher  Houses. 


New  Surgeon  General.  MG  Patricia 
D.  Horoho,  currently  serving  as  dep¬ 
uty  surgeon  general  and  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  in  May  and  awaits  Senate  con¬ 
firmation  to  become  the  43rd  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army  with  a  si¬ 
multaneous  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general.  She  would  be  the 
first  female  and  the  first  non-physi¬ 
cian  to  hold  the  post  as  commander, 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Command,  suc¬ 
ceeding  LTG  Eric  B.  Schoomaker,  who 
is  scheduled  to  retire  in  December. 

MG  Horoho  previously  commanded 
Western  Regional  Medical  Command, 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Walter 


Reed  Health  Care  System,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  and  DeWitt  Health  Care 
Network,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  MG  Horohc 
has  served  at  every  level,  from  stafl 
nurse  on  a  multiservice  specialty  ward; 
staff  and  head  nurse  of  a  Level  III 
Emergency  Department,  to  becoming 
the  23rd  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse 
Corps. 

A  registered  nurse,  she  received  hei 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chape 
Hill  and  a  master  of  science  degree  as 
a  clinical  trauma  nurse  specialist  frorr 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  2002,  MG  Horoho  was  among  If 
nurses  selected  by  the  American  Rec 
Cross  and  Nursing  Spectrum  to  receive 
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GENERAL  OFFICER  CHANGES 


GEN  C.H.  Jacoby 

Jr.  from  Dir., 

Strat.  Plans  and 
Policy,  J-5,  The  Jt. 
Staff,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Cmdr., 
USNORTHCOM/ 
Cmdr.,  NORAD, 
Peterson  AFB, 
Colo. 


LTG  R.L.  Caslen 

Jr.  from  CG, 

CAC  and  Fort 
Leavenworth, 
Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  to 
Chief,  OSC-I, 
OND,  Iraq. 


LTG  C.T.  Cleve¬ 
land  from  Cmdr., 
SOCCENT,  US- 
CENTCOM, 
MacDill  AFB, 

Fla.,  to  CG,  US- 
ASOC,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 


LTG  M.  Ferriter 

from  Dep.  Cmdr. 
for  Advising  and 
Training,  USF-I, 
OND,  Iraq,  to 
Asst.  CoS, 

Inst.  Mgmt./CG, 
IMCOM,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


LTG  J.E.  Martz 

from  Dir.,  Pro¬ 
gram  Anal,  and 
Eval.,  ODCS,  G- 
8,  USA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  Mil. 
Dep.  for  Budget, 
OASA  (FM&C), 
Washington,  D.C. 


LTG  D.G. 

Perkins  from 
CG,  4th  Inf.  Div. 
(M)  and  Fort  Car- 
son,  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  to  CG, 
CAC,  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kan. 


LTG  J.L.  Terry 

from  CG,  10th 
Mtn.  Div.  (L),  Fort 
Drum,  N.Y.,  to 
CG,  V  Corps, 
USAREUR  and 
Seventh  Army. 


Brigadier  Generals:  J.A.  Brendler  from  CoS,  DISA,  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  to  Chief,  C/J-6,  ISAF,  OEF,  Afghanistan.;  B.J.  Donohue  from  Dir.,  J-6,  USCENTCOM, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla.,  to  CoS,  DISA,  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  R.A.  Spitler,  ARNG,  from  Dep.  CoS,  G-5,  First  Army,  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.,  to  CoS,  Kosovo  Force,  Kosovo. 


■  ARCIC — Army  Capabilities  Integration  Center;  ARNG — Army  National  Guard;  BMC — Brigade  Modernization  Command;  CAC — U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms 
Center,  CoS — Chief  of  Staff;  CSTC-A — Combined  Security  Transition  Command-Afghanistan;  DISA — Defense  Information  Systems  Agency;  DLA — Defense 
i  ogis  'ics  Agency;  IMCOM — Installation  Management  Command;  ISAF — International  Security  Assistance  Force;  NORAD — North  American  Aerospace  De- 
Command  NTM-A — NATO  Training  Mission-Afghanistan;  OASA  (FM&C) — Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Management  and 
1  'omproHer);  ODASD  (P&R) — Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness;  ODCS — Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff: 
DEF —  jpc ation  Enduring  Freedom;  OND — Operation  New  Dawn;  OSC-I — Office  of  Security  Cooperation-lraq;  SOCCENT — Special  Operations  Command 
Central  TRADOC— U.S  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command;  USACE—U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  USAREUR— -U.S.  Army  Europe;  USASOC—U.S. 
Army  Spec  >!  Operations  Command;  USCENTCOM— U  S.  Central  Command;  USF-I— U.S.  Forces- Iraq;  USNORTHCOM— U.S.  Northern  Command. 

'Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by  the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  Department  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the  grade  to 
which  they  are  nominated,  promotable  or  eligible  to  be  frocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


LTG  K.C.  Walker 

from  CG,  BMC, 
ARCIC, 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  to 
Dep.  CG,  Fu¬ 
tures/  Dir.,  AR¬ 
CIC,  TRADOC, 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


MG  A.M.  Bartell 

from  Dir.,  J-3, 
USF-I,  OND, 

Iraq,  to  Dep. 
Dir./CoS,  ARCIC, 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 


MG  M.W.  Boor, 

USAR,  from 
CoS,  DLA,  OEF, 
Afghanistan,  to 
Dep.  Dir.  for  Lo¬ 
gistics  Ops.,  J-4, 
The  Jt.  Staff, 
Washington,  D.C. 


MG  A. A.  Cucolo 

III  from  CG,  3rd 
Inf.  Div.  (M),  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  to 
Dir.,  Force  De¬ 
velop.,  ODCS,  G- 
8,  USA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


MG  W.L.  Davis 

from  Dep. 
Dir./CoS,  ARCIC, 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Mon  roe,  Va.,  to 
Dep.  CG,  Army 
North/Fifth  U.S. 
Army,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 


MG  G.  S.  Patton 

from  Dep.  Cmdr. 
for  Army,  NTM- 
A/CSTC-A,  OEF, 
Afghanistan,  to 
Principal  Dir.,  Mil. 
Pers.  Policy, 
ODASD  (P&R), 
Washington,  D.C. 


MG  M.J.  Walsh 

from  CG,  US- 
ACE,  Miss.  Valley 
Div.,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  to  Dep. 

CG  for  Civil  and 
Emergency  Ops., 
USACE,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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>  DIGITAL  PROTECTION 


LAPTOP  AND  PORTABLE  ELECTRONIC  PROTECTION  SOLUTIONS 


>  TACTICAL  LIGHTS 


LED  TECHNOLOGY  •  WEAPON  MOUNTS 


>  SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS 


RACKMOUNT  SERVER  CASES  •  FIELD  DESKS 


NIGHT  VISION  AND  IR  TOO& 

NIGHT  VISION  TOOLS  FOR  STEALTH  OPERATIONS 
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STACK  WITH 
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The  new  ISP  Case  from  Pelican-Hardigg 
virtually  eliminates  load  movement  with  its 
patent  pending  Inter  Stacking  Pattern  (ISP). 

The  system  is  designed  to  cube  out  perfectly 
across  standard  logistics  platforms  for  speed 
and  load  efficiency.  Cross-stacking  builds 
incredibly  tight  loads  that  can  save  time 
while  strapping  and  netting. 


FEATURES 

■  6  sizes  from 
4  to  25  cf 

■  Watertight  with 
pressure  purge  valves 

■  Lightweight  with  load 
bearing  rib  design 

■  Casters  on 
select  cases 


■  Optimized  for: 

*  J MIC  container 

’  463L  pallet 

40x48  pallet 

lOOOx  1200 
euro  pallet 


ICAN 


www.pellcan.com/am 

Pelican  Products,  Inc.  23215  Early  Avenue,  Torrance,  CA  90505 
866.291 .8029  (TOLL  FREE)  Tel  31 0.326.4700  •  Fax  31 0.326.331 1 

All  trademarks  are  registered  and/or  unregistered  trademarks  of  Pelican  Products,  Inc.,  its  subsidiaries  and/or  affiliates. 


AUSA  National  Awards,  2011 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  has  announced  the  winners 
of  the  Association's  2011  National  Awards,  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
AUSA  Annual  Meeting,  October  10-12,  Washington,  D.C. 


Marshall  Medal 

Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker 

Abrams  Medal 

LTG  (Ret.)  Donald  W.  Jones 

Biddle  Medal 

Norman  Harkins  and 
COL  William  J.  Beiswenger 

Dixon  Award 

W.  James  McNerney  Jr.  of 
The  Boeing  Company 


Bainbridge  Medal 

CSM  (Ret.)  Steven  R.  England 

McLain  Medal 

MG  Ansel  M.  Stroud  Jr. 

Rudder  Medal 

MG  Curtis  A.  Loop 

Volunteer  Family  Of  The  Year 

The  Sergeant  Jeremy  Barnhart  Family 

Cribbins  Medal 

William  Wallace 


national  recognition  as  a  "Nurse  Hero" 
for  administering  first  aid  to  victims  at 
the  Pentagon  during  the  9/11  attacks. 
Her  awards  and  decorations  include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  Army  Achieve¬ 
ment  Medal  and  Armed  Forces  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Medal. 

J 

She  is  the  daughter  of  LTC  Frank 
Dallas,  U.S.  Army  retired,  who  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army  at  age  17  during 
World  War  II.  MG  Horoho  was  born  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  attended  school 
in  Fayetteville.  She  is  married  to  COL 
Raymond  Horoho,  U.S.  Army  retired, 
and  they  have  four  children. 

Leadership  Survey.  Results  of  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  performed  by  the  Center 
for  Army  Leadership  (CAL),  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  indicate  that,  al¬ 
though  Army  leaders  are  seen  as  ef¬ 
fective  on  a  wide  range  of  criteria, 
unit  leader  development  seems  to  be 
less  of  a  priority  than  it  was  in  the 
past.  More  than  21,000  Army  leaders, 
from  sergeants  to  colonels,  in  both  the 
active  and  reserve  components,  re¬ 
sponded  to  CAL's  Annual  Survey  of 
Army  Leadership  (CASAL). 

Among  leaders'  responses: 

■  46  percent  reported  their  unit/or¬ 
ganization  placed  a  high  priority 
on  leader  development. 

■  57  percent  reported  that  they  have 
time  to  carry  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  developing 
subordinates. 

■  38  percent  agreed  that  "the  Army 
is  headed  in  the  right  direction  to 
prepare  for  the  challenges  of  the 
next  10  years." 

■  About  25  percent  believed  that 
honest  mistakes  are  held  against 
them  in  their  unit/organization. 

■  About  20  percent  reported  that 
their  immediate  superior  demon¬ 
strates  some  negative  leadership 
behavior. 

*  About  83  percent  reported  that 
they  had  observed  a  leader  who 
demonstrated  toxic  leadership 
behavior  in  the  last  year. 

■  97  percent  reported  that  they  ob¬ 
served  an  extraordinary  leader  in 
the  past  year. 

John  Steele,  project  lead  for  CASAL, 


said  it  helps  the  Army  find  and  act  on 
initial  signs  of  issues.  This  year's  sur¬ 
vey,  Steele  said,  indicates  that  the 
Army's  current  operations  tempo  has 
reduced  the  time  and  attention  it  can 
devote  to  professional  development. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  CAL 
web  site  at  http://usacac.army.mil/ 
CAC2/CAL/  and  click  on  the  survey 
icon. 

Jobs  Initiative.  In  July,  the  two  largest 
U.S.  military  commands — Army  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  (AMC)  and  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
(NAVSEA) — announced  that  they  will 
work  together  to  support  and  find  jobs 
for  wounded  warriors  and  veterans. 
AMC  commander  GEN  Ann  E.  Dun- 
woody  and  VADM  Kevin  M.  McCoy 
signed  a  memorandum  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  commands  for¬ 
malizing  their  commitment  to  collabo¬ 
rate  to  hire  wounded  warriors  and 
other  veterans  within  their  two  organi¬ 
zations,  which  include  some  140,000 
combined  personnel.  Soldiers  will  be 
eligible  for  NAVSEA  positions,  and 
sailors  will  have  access  to  AMC  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities. 

AMC's  Always  a  Soldier  program 
offers  disabled  veterans  opportunities 
to  find  employment  within  the  com¬ 
mand  as  well  as  career  advancement 
and  job  mobility.  Most  veterans  now 
recruited  through  Always  a  Soldier  are 
those  who  have  served  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  but  the  program  is  open  to 
soldiers  wounded  in  all  conflicts,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  AMC  release. 

NAVSEA's  Wounded  Warrior  Pro- 
gram  offers  temporary  and  perma¬ 
nent  jobs  at  its  headquarters  in  Wash- i 
ington,  D.C.,  and  at  NAVSEA  activities 
throughout  the  country.  The  command  < 
employs  more  than  58,000  at  38  activi-  j! 
ties  around  the  United  States  and  over-  r 
seas. 

Both  commands  recognize  the  ben- 
efits  of  hiring  employees  who  have  j 
hands-on  experience  and  are  already  > 
familiar  with  the  military. 

Marshall  Center  Benefit.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  the  George  C.  Marshall  Inter-  I 
national  Center  will  have  its  annual  j 
benefit  at  Dodona  Manor,  the  home  of  j 
GEN  George  and  Katherine  Marshall 
from  1941-1959. 

The  early  19th  century  manor  house 
in  the  historic  district  of  Leesburg,  Va., 
was  restored  and  opened  to  the  public 
in  2005  and  serves  as  a  house  museum 
and  headquarters  for  the  center.  The  j 
Marshalls  purchased  it  as  a  retreat  I 
from  their  public  life  in  Washington,  j 
D.C.,  and  GEN  Marshall  said:  "This  is  j 
Home  ...  a  real  home  after  41  years  of 
wandering." 

Each  year  the  benefit,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  center's  mission  to  advance  i 
Marshall's  legacy  of  peace  and  interna- 1 
tional  cooperation,  features  a  Marshall  j 
Plan  recipient  country.  This  year's  j 
theme  will  highlight  Norway. 

For  additional  information,  email 
benefit@georgecmarshall.org  or  call 
703-777-1301.  ★ 
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Polartec",  our  mission  is  to  keep  warfighters  warm,  dry,  and  mission  capable  in  all  environments  and  weather  conditions. 
j\  for  the  Polartec  label  to  ensure  you're  being  provided  with  an  unsurpassed  combat  advantage.  Learn  more  about  how 
artec  works  with  the  US  Military  -  visit  POLARTEC.COM 
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Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 

•  Quality® 

•  Sleep  Inn® 

•  Clarion® 

Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 


Cambria  Suites® 

MainStay  Suites® 

Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 
Econo  Lodge® 

Rodeway  Inn® 


Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  •  Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 

ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 


Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 


AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 


Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 


Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 


This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 


Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 


Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 


GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home, 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 


Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 


Bock  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 


Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 


AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 


University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 
Call  800-368-5718. 


Front  <&  Center 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  attack 
that  is  known  simply  as  9/11  is  a 
ime  to  reflect  on  lessons  that  provide 
guidance  for  the  present  and  future  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  security  of  our  na- 
ion.  It  is  appropriate  because  we  are 
ince  again  beset  by  demands  that  the 
lefense  budget  be  slashed  alarmingly 
ind  the  strength  and  structure  of  the 
irmed  forces  be  reduced  to  levels  that 
lave  proved  inadequate  in  the  past. 

The  9/11  attacks — superbly  planned 
tnd  executed — are  perhaps  the  most 
onvincing  evidence  that  we  are  sub¬ 
let  to  continuous  efforts  to  bring  about 
hange  in  our  status  as  the  world's 
nost  powerful  nation.  That  we  have 
ised  our  power  almost  exclusively  for 
he  benefit  of  mankind — ours  cer- 
ainly,  but  also  of  our  friends  and  even 
ormer  enemies — has  had  little  effect 
n  those  who  would  conquer  the 
/orld  to  establish  some  political  or  re- 
gious  hegemony  promising  a  mod- 
rn  Valhalla,  nirvana,  lost  horizon  or 
eaven  on  earth. 

"Peace  through  strength"  was  a 
olicy  adopted  formally  by  the  Rea- 
an  administration's  national  security 
Tategy  and  was  endorsed  during  the 
34th  Congress  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
mtatives  Resolution  #100  in  1995.  The 
ademark  of  the  American  Security 
ouncil  Foundation,  it  is  highlighted 
i  their  platform  as  an  expression  of 
ie  determination  to  continue  to  live 
y  this  policy  and  also  serves  as  a 
iree-word  identification  of  our  gov- 
■nment's  mission  to  "provide  for  the 
>mmon  defence  ...  and  secure  the 
lessings  of  Liberty."  We  cannot  pro- 
ise  or  guarantee  peace  in  the  world, 
it  we  can  maintain  the  strength  that 
lows  us  to  continue  to  contribute  to 
j  e  stability  and  the  freedom  to  choose 
!  eir  own  future  among  the  world's 
itions. 


Our  9/11  Legacy 

A  definition  of  what  comprises  our 
strength  is  a  basic  requirement.  It  in¬ 
cludes  political,  economic  and  cultural 
elements  along  with  the  military  and  a 
commitment  of  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  subscribe  to  the  total  effort. 
The  political  and  cultural  contributions 
require  pronouncements,  expressions 
of  determination  and  public  support 
for  a  commitment  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  resources.  The  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  elements,  however,  require  not 
only  demonstrable  capabilities  but  also 
the  identification  of  the  financial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  manpower  resources  re¬ 
quired. 

In  that  regard,  the  military  services 
depend  upon  the  President  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  express  mission  requirements 
and  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
the  needs  for  fulfilling  the  task.  It  is 
the  determination  of  what  structure  is 
necessary  that  leads  each  service  to 
identify  and  substantiate  its  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  budgetary  impli¬ 
cations  involved. 

The  armed  services  today  are  worn 
and  tattered  from  years  of  stress,  over¬ 
commitment  and  a  growing  obsoles¬ 
cence,  none  more  so  than  the  Army. 


Given  today's  threat  environment  and 
proposals  voiced  about  reducing  man¬ 
power  and  dollars,  it  is  appropriate  to 
ask  the  President,  Congress  and  the 
people  to  consider: 

■  Worldwide  threats  are  not  abating. 
Terrorism  continues  to  spread  and 
to  develop  new  means  of  creating 
havoc.  China  continues  to  develop 
new  weapons  and  a  challenging 
military  posture,  even  expressing 
threats  concerning  our  naval  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  western  Pacific.  Nu¬ 
clear  proliferation  continues,  no¬ 
tably  in  Iran  and  North  Korea, 
which  is  sure  to  induce  more  na¬ 
tions  to  join  the  club.  A  totalitarian 
empire  of  socialist,  anti-American 
nations  is  forming  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  not  hesitant  about  announcing 
determination  to  be  militarily  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  direction  and  intent 
of  the  Russian  government  remain 
enigmas,  but  its  antipathy  to  the 
United  States  and  NATO  is  freely 
expressed,  and  its  nuclear  weap¬ 
onry  requires  a  credible  counter. 
Dominance  in  space  and  cyber¬ 
space  is  a  serious  challenge. 

■  The  cost  of  two  wars  has  been  debili- 
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tating.  It  has  curtailed  the  research 
and  development  programs  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  satisfactory 
flow  of  materiel  needed  to  replace 
that  lost  in  combat.  The  space  pro¬ 
gram  has  withered,  antimissile 
defense  is  protracted,  aircraft  pur¬ 
chases  curtailed  and  ship-build¬ 
ing  drastically  reduced.  In  other 
words,  modernization  has  stalled. 
Regenerating  it  is  a  necessity  that, 
if  postponed  further,  only  ensures 
that  our  technical  dominance  of 
the  battlefield  will  erode. 

■  The  Army  in  particular  has  suffered 
exceptional  stress.  Too  small  for  its 
mission  load  for  the  past  20  years, 
it  has  burdened  soldiers  with  too 
many  combat  tours  in  too  short  a 
time,  rotating  them  at  a  pace  that 
has  resulted  in  an  attrition  of  expe- 

Debating  Military 

By  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich 

Professional  historians  tend  to  resist 
drawing  historical  parallels,  with 
good  reason.  Of  the  three  questions 
typically  asked  of  the  past — What  re¬ 
ally  happened?  Why  did  it  happen?  So 
what? — the  first  is  hard  enough  to  an¬ 
swer,  the  second  even  harder.  Few  his¬ 
torians  are  entirely  comfortable  ad¬ 
dressing  the  third. 

For  those  worried  about  national 
security  policy,  however,  that's  the 
question  that  matters  most.  Like  the 
ancient  Greek  chronicler  Thucydides, 
perhaps  the  first  true  historian,  we 
seek  “knowledge  of  the  past  as  an  aid 
to  understanding  the  future,  which  in 
the  course  of  human  things  must  re¬ 
semble  if  not  reflect  it." 

Americans  rarely  have  needed  his¬ 
tory  as  badly  as  we  do  today  just  to 
understand  the  present,  never  mind 
the  future.  Burdened  after  decades  of 
economic  and  military  extravagance 
with  a  crippled  economy  and  over¬ 
taxed  military,  and  confronting  emerg¬ 
ing  and  ambitious  international  com¬ 
petitors,  we  now  find  ourselves  bereft 
of  many  of  the  touchstones  that  have 
guided  U.S.  national  security  policy 
for  half  a  century. 


rience  that  cannot  be  sustained 
without  detrimental  effect  to  our 
operating  capabilities.  Further,  it 
has  affected  the  families  of  soldiers 
as  casualties,  suicides,  divorces 
and  unaccepted  separations  have 
resulted  in  a  serious  drain  of 
morale.  The  Army  should  not  be 
reduced  in  size  until  and  unless  its 
missions  are  also  reduced. 

■  The  Army  education  system  has  been 
degraded.  Designed  to  prepare  offi¬ 
cers  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  for  higher  levels  of  leader¬ 
ship,  education  has  given  way  to 
training  for  the  immediate  operat¬ 
ing  needs.  Courses  of  instruction 
have  been  shortened,  and  faculty 
assignments — a  valuable  educa¬ 
tion  period — have  been  reduced 
as  contract  instructors  have  been 


hired.  The  restoration  of  the  time 
attention  and  resources  to  thi; 
system  is  a  high-priority  need. 

The  arbitrary  reduction  of  hundred.1 

of  billions  of  dollars  without  re 
gard  to  the  National  Security  Strategy 
and  the  essential  military  missions  o 
today  and  the  foreseeable  future  is  i 
portent  of  requirements  to  do  mort 
with  less.  Adopting  that  policy  has 
never  served  us  well  in  the  past  anc 
has  always  cost  us  more  in  the  lony 
run.  Let's  all  ask  the  President  ano; 
Congress  not  to  take  that  path  again.  D 

GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  oj 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellou, 
ofAUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 


Means  Won't  Resolve  Disputed  Ends 


History  reminds  us  that  we're  not  the 
first  to  face  that  sort  of  problem.  Late 
Victorian  Britain  confronted  analogous 
conditions.  Accustomed  to  commercial 
and  financial  preeminence,  unchal¬ 
lenged  at  sea  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
governing  the  destinies  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  world's  people.  Great 
Britain  in  the  waning  years  of  the  19th 
century  began  to  witness  the  erosion  of 
both  its  economic  and  military  su¬ 
premacy. 

Britons  of  the  time  were  every  bit  as 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  change 
as  we  have  been  to  accept  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  what  CNN  commentator  Fa- 
reed  Zakaria  has  called  “the  rise  of  the 
rest."  Like  today's  determined  defend¬ 
ers  of  American  exceptionalism,  Britons 
imbued  from  childhood  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  Britain's  intrinsic  greatness  and 
right  to  rule  were  not  eager  to  accept 
limitations  on  imperial  ambition. 

That  they  ultimately  were  willing  to 
do  so,  and  instead  fashion  foreign 
policies  preserving  what  really  mat¬ 
tered  to  Great  Britain's  security  and 
prosperity,  reflected  clear-eyed  and 
courageous  political  leadership.  That 
didn't  mean  that  there  weren't  bitter 
arguments — on  the  contrary.  The  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century  and  first 


decade  of  the  20th  witnessed  a  steady 
series  of  public  and  political  debates 
on  issues  ranging  from  how  seriously 
to  treat  emerging  overseas  challenges 
to  how  best  to  respond  to  them. 

But  while  arguing  repeatedly  about; 
ways  and  means,  Great  Britain's  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  British  people  themselves] 
exhibited  remarkable  agreement  about! 
the  broad  objectives  to  which  those 
ways  and  means  should  be  directed. 
Most  believed  the  British  empire  to  be; 
worth  preserving.  Most  believed  its 
preservation  to  be  achievable.  And  in 
the  end,  most  were  willing  to  sacrificei 
other  policy  preferences  to  achieve  it. 

For  a  modern  counterpart  of  that 
broad  societal  consensus,  however, 
we  may  have  to  look  elsewhere  than 
today's  United  States.  What's  most, 
troubling  about  the  current  state  of 
American  politics  is  the  absence  of, 
even  modest  agreement  about  where 
the  nation  should  be  going,  not  just 
about  how  we  should  get  there. 

In  the  realms  of  foreign  and  defense 
policy  with  which  this  column  is  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned,  that  dissensus  is 
most  apparent  in  the  widening  rift  be¬ 
tween  those  willing  to  commit  Ameri¬ 
can  military  power  to  a  growing  range 
of  policy  purposes  and  those  seeking  to 
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discipline  such  commitments.  Nothing 
more  clearly  reveals  its  extent  than  the 
labeling  of  the  latter  as  neo-isolation¬ 
ists,  an  accusation  dismissed  by  colum¬ 
nist  George  Will  with  deserved  con¬ 
tempt  as  "a  flight  from  thinking,  which 
involves  making  sensible  distinctions." 

In  this  particular  case,  the  distinction 
in  question  is  between  those  who 
would  reserve  the  application  of  force 
for  contingencies  in  which  we,  or  those 
to  whom  we  are  committed  by  treaty 
or  vital  interest,  are  directly  attacked  or 
threatened,  and  those  who  would  use 
military  power  to  try  to  reshape  the  in- 
■  ternal  as  well  as  external  behavior  of 
other  states  in  ways  more  congenial  to 
America's  ideological  preferences. 

That  argument  goes  back  nearly  a 
century,  and  the  intervening  record  of 
performance  tends  to  be  dismally  con¬ 
sistent.  Military  engagement  aimed  at 
deterring  or  defeating  direct  threats  by 
1  and  large  has  been  successful.  Inter¬ 
vention  aimed  at  transforming  other 
societies  by  imposing  our  value  prefer- 
1  ences  on  them  by  force  has  proved  far 
less  successful  and  much  more  costly, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

It's  no  accident  that  the  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  support  for  attacking  Afghan¬ 
istan  after  9/11  was  largely  absent  from 
our  2003  invasion  of  Iraq  and  dimin¬ 
ished  with  respect  even  to  Afghanistan 
when  our  aims  changed  from  punish- 
'ing  those  giving  sanctuary  to  our  ene¬ 
mies  to  reshaping  Afghan  society.  Ear¬ 
lier  would-be  nation  builders  from 
Great  Britain  all  the  way  back  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  would  have  understood 
perfectly. 

As  this  column  has  noted  before, 
military  force  is  a  blunt  instrument, 
it's  designed  for  breaking,  not  build¬ 
ing.  In  mitigation  of  that  damage  and 
in  other  cases  of  extreme  need,  it  can 
make  hasty  repairs,  but  it's  ill-suited 
:o  the  patient,  long-term  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  permanently  reshape  a  resis- 
:ant  social  and  political  landscape.  /I 


A  National  Strategic 
Learning  Disability? 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 


Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regu¬ 
larly  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Constitution.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  July  24,  2011,  Lawton 
Constitution  and  is  reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author. 


Any  honest  assessment  must  find 
that  America's  performance  at  the 
national  strategic  level  has  been  lack¬ 
ing.  Even  after  10  years  of  war  there  is 
little  evidence  that  we  have  learned 
much.  Our  national  strategies  and  poli¬ 


cies  have  dragged  out  operations  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  costing  more  in 
lives,  sacrifices,  money  and  political 
will  than  was  necessary. 

After  the  attacks  of  9/11,  we  invaded 
Afghanistan.  We  successfully  ejected 
the  Taliban  regime,  but  allowed  Osama 
bin  Laden  and  much  of  al  Qaeda  to  es¬ 
cape  to  a  Pakistan  sanctuary.  Believing, 
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ANTI  JAMMING  SO  ADVANCED, 

WE  HAD  TO  KEEP  IT  A  SECRET.  UNTIL  NOW. 


Introducing  GAJT  (pronounced  Gadget),  the  GPS  Anti-Jam  Technology  that 
is  compact  enough  to  fit  on  any  military  ground  vehicle.  To  protect  your 
troops,  visit  NovAtel.com/GAJT.  Integrate  success  into  your  . 
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falsely,  that  the  job  was  done,  we  out¬ 
sourced  the  Afghan  theater  of  oper¬ 
ations  to  NATO,  leaving  it  under¬ 
resourced  in  troops,  funds,  strategy  and 
attention.  Then  we  invaded  Iraq. 

After  successfully  ejecting  the  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  regime,  we  believed, 
again  falsely,  that  the  job  was  done.  We 
withdrew  the  overall  headquarters  that 
ran  the  initial  invasion,  and  we  under¬ 
resourced  the  Coalition  Provisional  Au¬ 
thority  and  V  Corps/Combined  Joint 
Task  Force-7  as  well  as  its  associated 
military  headquarters.  Further,  we  not 
only  stopped  the  deployment  of  more 
troops  that  would  have  helped  impose 
security,  but  also  planned  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  those  engaged.  In  sum,  both 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we  did  not  fin¬ 
ish  the  job  we  had  begun. 

By  the  end  of  2006,  facing  near  defeat 
in  Iraq,  we  changed  strategies  and  re¬ 
source  policies.  The  counteroffensive 
that  the  surge  of  2007-08  permitted — in 
conjunction  with  the  Sunni  Awakening, 
the  Muqtada  al-Sadr  cease-fire,  and  the 
surge-facilitated  growth  in  size  and  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  Iraqi  security  forces — 
produced  the  results  we  sought.  By 
2009,  the  situation  in  Iraq  was  substan¬ 
tially  improved,  setting  the  conditions 
for  major  troop  reductions  and  associ¬ 
ated  cost  savings.  Afghanistan,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  fester.  Persistent 
inattention,  lack  of  unity  and  coherence 
in  our  efforts,  and  under-resourcing 
provided  the  Taliban  with  a  strategic 
opportunity.  They  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  by  2009,  they  again  challenged  the 
Afghan  government  for  control  of 
southern  and  eastern  Afghanistan. 

This  challenge,  outlined  by  GEN 
Stanley  McChrystal  in  his  assessment 
of  2009,  led  to  a  change  in  strategy  and 
resource  policies.  This  year,  we  have 
begun  to  see  the  positive  results  of 
those  changes.  Yet  because  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  drawdown  decision,  we  again 
face  the  possibility  of  leaving  the  job 
in  Afghanistan  undone.  We  seem  once 
more  to  be  adopting  strategies  and 
policies  that  do  not  fit  the  realities  on 
the  ground. 

With  respect  to  the  war  against  al 
Qaeda,  the  United  States  has  disrupted 
the  organization,  but  we  have  neither 


dismantled  nor  defeated  it.  The  death 
of  bin  Laden  was  a  significant  blow  to 
the  organization,  but  it  does  not  equate 
to  achieving  all  of  our  strategic  objec¬ 
tives. 

Our  performance  of  the  last  10  years 
begs  a  number  of  questions  about 
America's  ability  to  wage  war.  I  sug¬ 
gest  four  as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
national  discussion  we  should  be  hav¬ 
ing. 

Do  we  have  the  ability  to  construct  and 
execute  a  coherent  national  strategy?  A 
national  strategy  requires  identifying 
the  political  aims  of  the  war  and  out¬ 
lining  the  domestic  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  diplomatic,  military  and  non¬ 
military  resources  necessary  to  achieve 
those  goals;  constructing  national 
policies  that  make  those  resources 
available  for  the  duration  of  the  war; 
and  creating  the  set  of  organizations 
and  management  schemes  necessary 
to  ensure  that  not  only  are  the  re¬ 
sources  applied  in  such  a  way  that 
they  have  the  desired  strategic  effect 
but  also  that  the  nation  can  adapt  as 
the  uncertainties  of  war  unfold.  A  na¬ 
tional  strategy  is  supposed  to  bal¬ 
ance — and  rebalance  throughout  a 
war — strategic  ends  with  available 
means,  military  and  nonmilitary. 

In  Afghanistan,  we  had  the  balance 
right  for  the  initial  invasion  but  then 
lost  it  quickly.  We  regained  it  in  2009, 
but  now  risk  losing  balance  yet  again. 
Reducing  troop  numbers  to  the  level 
the  President  announced  not  only 
puts  at  risk  the  gains  we  fought  to 
achieve  but  also  risks  arresting,  or 
stopping  altogether,  the  momentum 
of  the  counteroffensive.  In  Iraq,  we 
again  did  well  during  the  initial  inva¬ 
sion  but  lost  balance  even  faster  than 
we  did  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  many 
of  the  same  ways.  We  regained  the 
right  balance  for  the  surge  period  of 
2007-08  and  sustained  it  through 
2010.  We  now  risk  getting  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  once  more.  With  respect  to  the 
war  against  al  Qaeda,  we  have  been 
out  of  balance  from  the  start  by  not  re¬ 
ally  deciding  whether  to  treat  al 
Qaeda  as  a  war  enemy  or  interna¬ 
tional  criminals  (it  has  elements  of 
both)  and  overmilitarizing,  at  least 
initially,  the  strategy  that  we  did  exe¬ 


cute.  Finally,  we  have  been  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  from  the  start  in  that  we  have 
never  figured  out  a  way  to  pay  for  our 
operations  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and 
against  al  Qaeda — a  key  element  of 
any  national  strategy. 

In  sum,  for  a  decade  our  national 
strategy  has  been  ineffective.  Two 
strategically  important  results  have 
emerged.  First,  American  military 
forces  have  been  at  war,  but  for  much 
of  this  period  neither  the  government 
nor  the  nation  has  been  at  war.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  have  spent  blood,  money  and 
national  reputation  to  not  accomplish 
our  strategic  aims. 

Have  we  lost  the  ability  to  use  force  de¬ 
cisively?  Our  approaches  to  operations 
in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  reveal  a 
preference  to  use  force  incrementally; ! 
that  is,  apply  the  minimum  amount  of 
force — usually  measured  in  troops 1 
and  planes  deployed — to  get  the  job 
done.  This  approach  seems  to  be  the 
most  economical,  but  as  the  last  10  i 
years  of  war  have  shown,  such  econ¬ 
omy  is  not  real;  it  is  only  apparent. ) 
This  apparent  economy  protracts  war 
because  it  yields  the  strategic  initiative 
to  the  enemy.  They  get  to  choose 
whether  to  "up  the  ante."  In  war,  force 
should  be  applied  in  ways  that  reduce 
the  options  of  one's  enemies  and  in¬ 
crease  one's  own.  America  got  this 
right  during  the  conventional  phases 
of  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq — the 
phases  that  ended  the  Taliban  and 
Saddam  regimes — but  then  immedi¬ 
ately  got  it  wrong.  In  doing  so,  we  pro¬ 
tracted  operations  in  both  theaters. 

Our  approaches  also  reveal  a  para¬ 
doxical  understanding  of  a  "decisive" 
use  of  force.  On  one  hand,  we  applied 
force  decisively  to  end  both  the  Taliban 
and  Saddam  regimes.  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  either  regime  could  stand 
up  to  our  initial  onslaught.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  taken  us  years  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  decisive  force  means  after  ! 
conventional  operations  are  completed. 
The  clearest  demonstration  of  this  mis¬ 
understanding  is  President  Bush's  May  . 
2003  "Mission  Accomplished"  speech  1 
aboard  the  USS  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
we  risk  a  similar  demonstration  in 
Afghanistan,  for  many  now  believe 
that  with  few  al  Qaeda  in  Afghanistan 
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today  and  bin  Laden  dead,  the  mission 
i  is  accomplished. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  decisive  battles,  decisive  cam¬ 
paigns  and  decisive  wars?  We  fought  a 
decisive  campaign,  containing  multiple 
decisive  battles,  in  both  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  to  eject  the  Taliban  and  Sad¬ 
dam  regimes.  In  neither  case,  however, 
did  the  war  end,  for  the  enemy  wasn't 
(defeated.  They  merely  changed  opera- 
■  tional  methods. 

Wars  contain  multiple  campaigns. 
Those  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  each 
.contain  at  least  three  macro-level  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  first  was  the  campaign  to 
oust  the  former  regimes  in  both  states. 
This  campaign  was  waged  successfully 
in  both  theaters.  The  second  was  the 
campaign  to  secure  the  peace  and  make 
the  transition  to  a  new  government.  In 
both  countries,  this  campaign  faltered. 
Through  the  surge  and  its  associated 
consequences — a  counteroffensive,  the 
Sunni  Awakening,  the  Sadr  cease-fire, 
and  the  accelerated  growth  of  the  Iraqi 
security  forces  in  size  and  capability — 
we  recovered  in  Iraq.  The  jury  is  still 


out  concerning  Afghanistan,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  withdrawal  decision  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  success.  The  final  cam¬ 
paign  uses  diplomatic,  political  and 
economic  "forces"  as  well  as  military. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  this  point  in 
Afghanistan,  but  in  Iraq,  we  seem  to  be 
faltering.  To  win  a  war,  America  must 
be  decisive  in  each  campaign. 

Do  we  confuse  ending  a  war  with  an 
“exit  strategy "  to  leave  a  war?  Our  confu¬ 
sion  over  the  concept  of  decisive  leads 
to  this  second  conceptual  error.  Ending 
a  war  entails  defeating  one's  enemies 
(meaning  they  accept  that  they  have 
been  defeated)  and  achieving  one's 
strategic  political  aims.  Having  an  exit 
strategy  could  be  interpreted  as  having 
a  national  strategy  to  defeat  one's  ene¬ 
mies  and  achieve  one's  objective,  thus 
setting  the  conditions  for  significant 
troop  redeployment.  Too  often,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  interpreted  as  having  a  sched¬ 
ule  to  leave — regardless  of  whether 
one's  enemies  are  defeated  or  aims 
achieved. 

Our  national  discussions  concerning 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are  too  often 


governed  by  the  "exit  strategy  as  rede¬ 
ployment  schedule"  interpretation. 
The  2004-05  troop  withdrawal  plans  in 
Iraq — made  and  publicly  discussed 
even  in  the  face  of  a  rising  insurgency 
and  inadequate  Iraqi  security  forces — 
provide  a  good  example.  The  current 
troop  reduction  plan  in  Afghanistan 
also  demonstrates  an  understanding  of 
exit  strategy  more  as  a  schedule  than 
as  the  result  of  defeating  one's  enemy 
and  attaining  one's  aims.  Leaving  an 
enemy  undefeated  is  not  a  real  exit 
strategy.  Rather,  it  is  a  way  to  extend  a 
war  longer  than  necessary. 

Do  we  lack  strategic  imagination? 
War  comes  in  many  varieties.  In  On 
War,  Clausewitz  describes  war  as  a 
chameleon  that  slightly  adapts  its 
characteristics  to  the  given  case.  Yet  in 
2004,  we  could  not  conceive  that  an 
insurgency  had  developed  in  Iraq;  in 
Afghanistan,  we  adopted  a  counter¬ 
terrorist  strategy  following  the  fall 
of  the  Taliban — even  as  the  Taliban 
used  insurgent  tactics  to  begin  their 
return;  and  we  have  yet  to  understand 
that  al  Qaeda,  a  non-nation-state,  has 
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been  waging  a  global  insurgency. 

At  the  national  strategic  level,  we 
still  appear  to  cling  to  the  notion  that 
war  is  best  defined  conventionally. 
America's  national  security  institutions 
as  well  as  the  international  norms  and 
conventions  are  optimized  for  this  type 
of  war.  Ten  years  of  evidence  that  war 
has  more  than  one  form  seems  to  have 
been  insufficient  to  prompt  adequate 
adaptation — domestically  or  interna¬ 
tionally.  Current  discussions  often  find 
adherents  claiming  that  the  conflict  in 
Libya  is  not  a  war,  for  example,  or  that 
war  cannot  be  waged  in  cyberspace. 
Without  adequate  strategic  imagina¬ 
tion,  America  perpetually  risks  not 


only  applying  a  strategy  that  does  not 
match  the  specific  enemy  and  situation 
of  a  given  case,  but  also  having  a  set  of 
institutions  and  procedures  equivalent 
to  attempting  to  fit  a  round  peg  into  a 
square  hole.  Thus  we  risk  more  exam¬ 
ples  of  spending  our  strategic  capital — 
lives,  sacrifice,  money  and  will — in  not 
attaining  our  strategic  aims. 

Certainly  this  is  an  incomplete  set  of 
questions.  On  the  list,  for  example, 
could  be  our  continued  belief,  as 
demonstrated  in  Libya,  that — even  in 
the  face  of  empirical  counterevidence — 
airpower  alone  is  sufficient  to  achieve 
military  objectives  and  political  aims. 


The  list  is  sufficient,  however,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  need  for  a  serious  national 
strategic-level  review  of  our  actual  ca¬ 
pacity  to  wage  war.  We  need  such  an 
honest  and  thorough  review.  While  we 
may  be  tired  of  war  and  want  only  to 
focus  on  our  important  domestic  chal¬ 
lenges,  the  unrest,  instability  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  strategic  environment 
suggest  that  war  may  not  yet  be  tired  of 
us.  □, 


LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-Iraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 


The  Return  to  Doctrine: 

Rediscovering  the  Bedrock  of  a  knit  Training  Program 

By  LTC  G.F.  Deimel  II 


During  a  platoon  situational  train¬ 
ing  exercise  lane  in  1998,  I  in¬ 
structed  my  unit  to  "flex"  against 
an  enemy  position.  Following  our  af¬ 
ter  action  review,  my  commander 
informed  me  that  Army  units  do  not 
flex — they  maneuver.  This  was  the  first 
time  anyone  had  demanded  that  I 
speak  with  doctrinal  precision,  and  it 
proved  a  seminal  moment  in  my  pro¬ 
fessional  development.  From  this  ex¬ 
perience,  I  learned  that  maneuvering 
meant  using  forces  "through  move¬ 
ment  in  combination  with  fires  to 
achieve  a  position  of  advantage  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  enemy."  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  I  learned  that  the  U.S.  Army 
has  a  professional  language  for  com¬ 
municating  operational  concepts,  a 
lexicon  to  which  I  should  adhere  to 
ensure  that  superiors  and  subordi¬ 
nates  clearly  understand  my  intent. 
The  vehicle  for  this  particular  lesson 
was  a  tank  platoon,  but  even  now 
as  I  study  The  U.S.  Army  Operating 
Concept:  2016-2028,  my  fundamental 
point  of  reference  for  maneuver  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  Army  doctrine  cre¬ 
ates  a  shared  conceptual  framework, 
one  of  the  many  valuable  attributes 
that  it  brings  to  our  profession  of 
arms. 


Doctrine:  Definition  and  Purpose 

Currently,  many  trainers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center  (NTC),  Fort  Ir¬ 
win,  Calif.,  are  concerned  that  leaders 
within  our  brigade  combat  teams 
(BCTs)  have  drifted  from  the  Army's 
doctrinal  foundations.  On  a  regular 
basis  we  coach  and  assist  leaders  who 
lack  not  only  a  doctrinal  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  professional  tasks,  but 
even  the  basic  awareness  that  doctri¬ 
nal  references  exist. 

Simply  stated,  doctrine  is  "the  con¬ 
cise  expression  of  how  Army  forces 
contribute  to  campaigns,  major  opera¬ 
tions,  battles  and  engagements."  As 
such,  U.S.  Army  doctrine  provides  a 
common  language  for  professional 
communication.  It  frames  our  opera¬ 
tional  understanding  in  terms  of  the 
Army's  view  of  the  nature  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  fundamentals  by  which 
Army  forces  conduct  operations,  and 
the  methods  by  which  commanders  ex¬ 
ercise  command  and  control  during  op¬ 
erations.  According  to  Field  Manual 
(FM)  3-0  Operations,  U.S.  Army  doctrine 
consists  of  three  elements:  fundamental 
principles;  tactics,  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures  (TTPs);  and  terms  and  sym¬ 
bols.  Collectively,  these  three  elements 
form  the  tactician's  "toolbox"  for  mili¬ 
tary  problem  solving. 

Although  critics  often  argue  that  too 


much  emphasis  on  doctrine  restrictsi 
creative  problem  solving  and  reduces 
military  operations  to  regimented  sets 
of  guidelines  and  rules,  their  com¬ 
plaint  runs  counter  to  the  instruction, 
provided  in  the  Army's  capstone 
manuals.  FM  1  The  Army  states  that 
doctrine  "is  a  guide  to  action,  not  hard 
and  fast  rules."  FM  3-0  goes  even  fur¬ 
ther:  "Doctrine  focuses  on  how  to 
think — not  what  to  think."  In  effect, 
the  purpose  of  U.S.  Army  doctrine  is 
not  to  lock  professionals  in  a  concep¬ 
tual  cage  but  to  facilitate  creative,  adap¬ 
tive  problem  solving.  By  first  defining 
fundamental  principles,  the  Army 
assists  its  professionals  in  planning, 
and  executing  operations  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  shared  conceptual  framework, 
based  both  on  historical  practice  and 
anticipated  future  requirements.  This, 
framework  enables  a  community  of 
professionals  to  attain  a  common  un-j 
derstanding  of  problems  and  solutions. ! 

At  the  same  time.  Army  doctrine 
writers  recognize  that  every  tactical 
problem  requires  a  unique  solution.  In 
the  development  of  TTPs,  doctrine 
serves  as  an  adaptive  problem-solving 
tool.  By  considering  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  through  the  lenses  of  oper¬ 
ational  variables  (political,  military, 
economic,  social,  infrastructure,  in¬ 
formation,  physical  environment  and 
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time)  and  mission  variables  (mission, 
enemy,  terrain  and  weather,  troops, 
time  available,  and  civil  considera¬ 
tions),  the  professional  refines  these 
principles  into  mission-appropriate 
TTPs.  Commanders  then  convey  these 
solutions  in  the  form  of  written  and 
verbal  orders  in  a  common  language  of 
terms  and  symbols  readily  and  rapidly 
understood  by  the  community  at  large. 
In  this  manner,  the  Army  balances  the 
requirement  for  rapid  dissemination  of 
mission  orders  with  a  need  for  creative 
solutions,  with  doctrine  serving  as  a 
point  of  departure  as  opposed  to  an 
end  in  itself. 

Two  Decades  of  Transition 

For  several  decades,  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine  served  the  U.S.  Army  well. 
Developed  in  the  1970s  as  a  response 
'to  the  Soviet  threat  in  Central  Europe, 
AirLand  Battle  was  updated  through¬ 
out  the  1980s  and  proved  viable  dur¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein's  army  in  1991.  Despite  this  suc¬ 
cess,  AirLand  Battle  lacked  the  sub¬ 
stance  required  to  guide  and  inform 


the  string  of  stability  operations  we 
conducted  over  a  decade,  beginning 
in  1993.  Conflicts  in  Somalia,  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Kosovo  presented  theaters  of 
operations  in  which  AirLand  Battle 
seemed  of  limited  value  because  it 
failed  to  account  for  a  spectrum  of 
new  challenges.  This  mounting  trend 
of  stability  campaigns  culminated 
with  the  transition  to  Phase  IV  of  Op¬ 
eration  Iraqi  Freedom.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Army's  2001  edition  of  FM  3-0 
had  already  rescinded  AirLand  Battle 
and  expanded  its  overarching  doctri¬ 
nal  concept  to  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions,  too  little  existed  in  the  way  of 
refined  material  to  guide  ongoing 
counterinsurgency  operations  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq.  In  December  2006, 
the  Army  remedied  this  gap  with  the 
publication  of  FM  3-24  Counterinsur¬ 
gency,  a  collaboration  of  Army,  Marine 
Corps  and  civilian  expertise. 

Since  then,  the  focus  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  force  has  led  to  an  ever-adapt¬ 
ing  string  of  counterinsurgency-spe¬ 
cific  TTPs  that  have  succeeded  in  Iraq 
and,  more  recently,  Afghanistan.  At 


the  same  time,  these  operational  de¬ 
mands  have  drawn  attention  away 
from  the  broader  spectrum  of  conflict, 
creating  a  generation  or  more  of  com¬ 
pany-grade  officers  who  lack  familiar¬ 
ity  with  offensive  and  defensive  oper¬ 
ations.  While  one  can  hardly  fault  the 
Army  for  reacting  to  the  immediate 
demands  of  the  battlefield,  we  now 
face  the  task  of  "rebalancing"  the 
fighting  force  for  a  number  of  contin¬ 
gencies  that  range  across  the  full  spec¬ 
trum.  To  complicate  this  challenge, 
our  institutional  organizations  have 
rewritten  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Army's  field  manuals  for  the  brigade 
level  and  below.  Therefore,  not  only 
are  company-grade  officers  unfamiliar 
with  the  vast  majority  of  current  U.S. 
Army  doctrine,  but  many  field-grade 
officers  lack  familiarity  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  doctrine  as  well.  As  a  community 
of  professionals,  we  have  begun  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  drift;  now  we  must  re¬ 
set  the  course. 

The  Challenges  Before  Us 

Doctrinal  course-correction  is  part 
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of  a  much  larger  and  ongoing  effort  to 
rebalance  the  fighting  force,  and  to 
chart  this  course  we  must  first  under¬ 
stand  the  components  of  the  problem. 
Initially  the  task  of  rebalancing  the 
Army  will  fall  heavily  upon  echelons 
above  brigade.  Full  implementation  of 
FM  7-0  Training  for  Full  Spectrum  Oper¬ 
ations  in  support  of  the  Army  force 
generation  (ARFORGEN)  process  can 
only  begin  as  brigades  are  given 
longer  dwell  times  to  complete  the 
multitude  of  tasks  the  process  re¬ 
quires.  Furthermore,  the  ARFORGEN 
process  itself  is  a  work  in  progress  as 
the  institutional  Army  necessarily  un¬ 
dertakes  a  learning-by-doing  method¬ 
ology  in  refining  its  force  generation 
model.  Corps  and  division  headquar¬ 
ters  will  also  work  through  their  own 
sets  of  challenges.  These  headquarters 
must  develop  new  methods  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  training  paradigm  out¬ 
lined  in  the  most  recent  edition  of  FM 
7-0,  while  balancing  ARFORGEN  re¬ 
quirements  with  theater  demands. 

While  higher  echelons  must  work 
through  these  problems,  the  task  of 
"rebalancing"  the  fighting  force  will 
eventually  consume  leaders  at  every 
level.  At  the  brigade  level  and  below, 
responsibility  for  this  task  will  fall 
most  heavily  upon  field-grade  officers 
by  virtue  not  only  of  our  positions 
within  the  brigade  combat  team,  but 
our  experience  and  perspective  as 
well.  As  echelons  above  brigade  im¬ 
plement  new  systems  for  training 
management,  our  task  is  to  position 
our  units  to  swiftly  exploit  positive 
developments  and  to  mitigate  unin¬ 
tended  secondary  effects.  As  profes¬ 
sionals,  we  can  best  accomplish  this 
by  establishing  a  clear  picture  of  the 
immediate  problems  in  our  units  and 
by  developing  a  suite  of  techniques 
for  mitigating  organizational  friction 
and  capitalizing  on  forward  momen¬ 
tum. 

In  defining  the  problem  at  hand,  we 
h  ve  recently  observed  some  dysfunc¬ 
tion"! ,  •  nds  with  BCTs  at  the  NTC. 

Foi  ome  time,  combat  trainers  at 
the  NTC  have  observed  indications  of 
doctrin.il  drift  within  BCTs.  This  is,  by 
no  means,  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
current  shortfalls  within  the  opera¬ 


tional  force,  nor  is  it  a  condemnation 
of  rotational  units  past  or  present.  Un¬ 
til  operational  requirements  permit 
the  Army  to  conduct  routine  combat 
training  center  rotations  structured 
around  a  balanced  approach  to  of¬ 
fense,  defense  and  stability  opera¬ 
tions,  we  will  not  know  the  full  extent 
of  the  challenges  confronting  us. 

We  must  assume  that  leaders  of  de¬ 
ploying  units  have  made  every  effort 
to  train  those  units  well  in  an  incredi¬ 
bly  turbulent  environment. 

In  terms  of  operational  planning 
at  the  BCT  and  task  force  (TF)  eche¬ 
lons,  many  staff  officers  lack  familiar¬ 
ity  with  or  simply  do  not  understand 
the  expectations  and  demands  of  the 
Army's  operations  process.  Not  only 
does  this  result  in  cumbersome  plan¬ 
ning  sessions,  but  in  many  cases,  im¬ 
portant  steps  are  given  short  shrift  or 
omitted  altogether.  For  example,  the 
intelligence  officer  frequently  dedi¬ 
cates  little  to  no  attention  to  Step  Four 
of  the  intelligence  preparation  of  the 
battlefield  (IPB)  process.  Subsequently, 
he  fails  to  produce  detailed,  most  likely 
or  most  dangerous  threat  courses  of 
action.  Thus  when  commanders  de¬ 
velop  priority  intelligence  require¬ 
ments,  they  are  not  logically  linked  to 
a  detailed  threat  assessment  because 
the  staff  has  not  given  threat  options 
proper  consideration.  The  result  is 
that  the  unit's  intelligence,  surveil¬ 
lance  and  reconnaissance  plan  is,  at 
best,  unfocused  and  unsynchronized 
— or  in  some  cases,  nonexistent.  The 
ambiguity  surrounding  assessment  of 
enemy  options  raises  questions  of  effi¬ 
cacy  with  regard  to  the  friendly  com¬ 
mander's  own  decision-making  tools. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  TF-level 
operations  officer,  production  of  an 
actual  friendly  course-of-action  state¬ 
ment  or  sketch  is  the  rare  exception, 
as  opposed  to  the  norm.  This  inhibits 
effective  planning  of  branches  and  se¬ 
quels,  synchronization  of  enablers, 
and  implementation  of  decision-sup¬ 
port  tools  based  on  friendly-force  in¬ 
telligence  requirements.  Furthermore, 
our  limited  understanding  of  doctri¬ 
nal  fundamentals  results  in  poorly  de¬ 
signed  courses  of  action.  For  example, 
TFs  that  are  assigned  defensive  mis¬ 


sions  fail  to  incorporate  counterrecon¬ 
naissance  as  a  continuous  process  in 
all  security  operations.  As  a  result,  the 
counterreconnaissance  effort  suffers 
from  poor  design  and  a  lack  of  re¬ 
sources,  if  the  unit  undertakes  any 
such  effort  at  all. 

During  preparation,  our  limited 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles 
and  a  lack  of  experience  result  in 
many  missed  opportunities.  Brigade 
combat  team  and  task  force  staffs  rou¬ 
tinely  struggle  to  maintain  asset  visi-  ( 
bility  of  subordinate  organizations 
and  materials.  In  defensive  opera¬ 
tions,  for  example,  this  lack  of  visibility 
manifests  itself  in  mismanagement  of 
survivability  assets  such  as  bulldozers 
and  armored  combat  earthmovers,  and 1 
poor  portioning  and  distribution  of 
stockpiled  barrier  materials.  In  many' 
cases,  the  training  unit  must  even  be 
taught  what  a  fighting  position  pre¬ 
pared  "to  standard"  looks  like. 

During  execution,  brigades  and 
task  forces  again  find  themselves 
plagued  by  a  host  of  problems,  some 
of  which  are  the  fruits  of  dysfunction 
encountered  during  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  commander  whose  S-2 
failed  to  develop  an  enemy  event 
template  based  on  detailed  threat 
templates  will  now  find  that  his  plan 
lacks  flexibility.  He  will  now  rely  on 
his  staff's  ability  to  generate  options 
from  thin  air.  At  the  same  time,  units 
struggle  with  new  problems  that  have 
only  just  begun  to  surface.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  TFs  currently  struggle  with  the 
principle  of  echelons  of  command  and  1 
fail  to  properly  locate  and  resource 
command  posts  throughout  the  depth 
of  their  area  of  operations.  Thus  the 
commander  finds  that  critical  person¬ 
nel  are  in  the  wrong  location.  The 
joint  terminal  attack  controller  is  not 
colocated  in  his  assault  command 
post,  and  he  cannot  coordinate  joint 
fires.  Or  because  the  commander  has 
not  delineated  roles  for  each  com¬ 
mand  node,  his  assault  command 
post  transmits  radio  traffic  nearly 
identical  to  that  of  the  main  com-  j 
mand  post.  Simultaneously  he  may 
discover  that  the  unit's  communica¬ 
tions  structure — which  served  a  con¬ 
solidated  command  post  well  during 
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stability  operations— is  wholly  inade-  the  NTC,  however,  it  is  not  uncom-  not  understand  the  principles  for  or- 
quate  for  the  task  of  supporting  mul-  mon  to  see  company/team  comman-  ganizing  forces  conducting  a  cordon- 
tiple  command  posts  during  offensive  ders  who  have  listed  drills  such  as  and-search,  nor  have  they  consulted 
and  defensive  operations  in  which  "react  to  an  IED"  and  "conduct  mede-  doctrinal  material  that  addresses  the 
the  frequency  of  enemy  activity  and  vac"  as  part  of  their  METL.  execution  of  a  cordon-and-search.  This 

friendly  decisions  has  increased  ex-  These  senior  company  grades  either  simple  shortfall  leads  to  problems 
ponentially.  While  inexperience  cer-  never  received  instruction  on  METL  with  synchronization  and  direct  fire 
tainly  contributes  to  problems  through-  development  or  never  learned  its  im-  planning,  which  then  snowball  into 
out  the  operations  process,  the  origin  portance  through  application.  This  missed  opportunities  and  fratricide 
of  our  dysfunction  begins  with  our  suggests  that  we  may  have  raised  a  incidents.  To  remedy  this,  our  corn- 
limited  understanding  of  doctrinal  generation  of  soon-to-be  field-grade  of-  pany  trainers  issue  selected  doctrinal 
principles  and  extends  through  the  ficers  who  lack  an  understanding  of  pieces  for  reference  during  troop-lead- 
process  of  TTP  development  and  the  training  management.  This  trend  also  ing  procedures,  and  task-force-level 
generation  of  orders.  indicates  that  some  field-grade  com-  trainers  routinely  provide  sections 

At  the  company  level,  the  first  and  manders  are  not  creating  opportunities  from  FM  3-90  Tactics  and  other  appro- 
>  perhaps  most  critical  indication  of  to  have  doctrinally  oriented  dialogues  priate  manuals  to  inform  the  task 
this  drifting  trend  is  the  lack  of  under-  with  their  subordinates.  A  company/  force  staff's  military  decision-making 
standing  company-grade  officers  dis-  team  commander  who  presents  an  in-  process, 
play  with  regard  to  the  Army's  train-  correctly  formulated  METL  to  combat 

mg  framework.  As  an  S-3,  I  had  cor-  trainers  probably  did  not  receive  in-  Doctrine  Into  Unit  Training 

rected  platoon  leaders  who  confused  struction  or  correction  from  his  superi-  As  the  U.S.  Army  seeks  to  rebalance 
■mission  essential  task  list  (METL)  tasks  ors.  its  operational  capabilities,  we  will  re- 

with  battle  drills,  often  mistaking  In  addition,  beyond  lacking  a  doc-  fine  our  focus  to  include  a  greater  em- 
medical  evacuation  and  vehicle  recov-  trine-based  training  framework,  many  phasis  on  offensive  and  defensive  op- 
ery  for  the  mission  at  hand.  To  me,  units  are  unaware  of  published  refer-  erations.  Simultaneously  we  will  likely 
this  was  indicative  of  a  mind-set  con-  ences.  For  example,  our  company  attempt  to  retain  many  of  our  profi- 
ditioned  during  stability  operations  in  trainers  often  find  that  units  preparing  ciencies  in  stability  operations  gained 
a  counterinsurgency  environment.  At  to  conduct  a  cordon-and-search  do  over  the  past  eight  years.  To  accom- 
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plish  such  a  task  in  a  resource-con¬ 
strained  environment,  units  will  re¬ 
quire  a  focused  approach  to  training 
management.  No  one  silver  bullet  will 
remedy  this  situation;  our  circum¬ 
stances  require  a  holistic  solution  to  re¬ 
turn  the  Army  to  center. 

Full  spectrum  operations  METL  re¬ 
view.  Perhaps  the  most  important  step 
in  any  training  program  is  the  METL 
review  process.  Leaders  at  all  levels 
should  be  held  accountable  for  re¬ 
viewing  their  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions  METL.  This  serves  as  a  forcing 
function  to  ensure  that  each  leader  re¬ 
views  and  understands  his  or  her 
unit's  METL  and  how  that  METL 
nests  within  and  supports  the  higher- 
echelon  METL.  In  addition,  as  part  of 
the  review,  each  leader  should  con¬ 
duct  a  crosswalk  to  identify  subordi¬ 
nate-element  collective  tasks,  battle 
drills  and  leader  tasks  that  support  his 
METL.  In  so  doing,  leaders  develop  a 
detailed  understanding  of  the  specific 
operations  for  which  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  and  for  which  they  must  train 
their  subordinate  elements.  Senior 
commanders  should  supervise  this 
process  to  ensure  that  subordinates 
have  identified,  nested  and  assessed 
training  requirements  correctly.  A 
training  workshop  is  a  technique  that 
facilitates  this  process  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  tenets  of  mission 
command. 

Mission  command  entails  the  use  of 
"mission  orders  to  enable  disciplined 


initiative  within  the  commander's  in¬ 
tent  to  empower  agile  and  adaptive 
leaders  in  the  conduct  of  full  spectrum 
operations."  The  exercise  of  mission 
command  entails  understanding  the 
problem  at  hand,  visualizing  and  de¬ 
scribing  the  desired  end  state,  directing 
action  based  on  one's  understanding, 
leading  during  execution  and  continu¬ 
ously  assessing.  Through  these  actions 
a  commander  drives  the  operations 
process,  and  a  commander  who  desires 
his  unit  to  approach  mission  readiness 
as  it  would  any  other  military  opera¬ 
tion  should  begin  with  a  training  work¬ 
shop.  During  a  training  workshop,  the 
senior  commander  schedules  time  with 
subordinate  leaders  and  his  staff  in  or¬ 
der  to  review  and  validate  the  unit's 
METL,  to  conduct  an  METL  crosswalk, 
and  to  discuss  his  expectations  for 
achieving  and  assessing  METL  profi¬ 
ciency.  In  the  process  of  completing 
these  tasks,  the  commander  begins  to 
understand  the  problem  and  to  visual¬ 
ize  and  describe  his  desired  end  state. 
Armed  with  his  vision  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  his  subordinate  leaders  and 
teams  are  now  primed  to  execute  with 
disciplined  initiative.  At  the  same  time, 
he  also  has  the  required  audience  avail¬ 
able  to  draft  a  tentative  long-range  plan 
for  unit  readiness  and  can  do  so  by 
making  a  template  for  gateway  and 
capstone  training  events  on  the  calen¬ 
dar.  In  so  doing,  he  has  now  begun  the 
process  of  directing  action  to  achieve 
his  vision.  Ideally  a  commander  will 


"Before  we  report  this  to  the  King,  we  need  to  redefine  success." 


begin  this  process  in  the  reset  phase  of 
ARLORGEN  in  order  to  establish  the 
glide  path  for  the  train/readi/  phase  of 
the  force  generation  process. 

Regular  training  briefs.  At  one  time, 
the  quarterly  training  brief  was  the 
common  venue  for  commander-to- 
commander  training  dialogues.  Under 
the  Army's  ARLORGEN  cycle,  the  cal¬ 
endar  quarter  may  no  longer  be  the 
appropriate  interval  for  such  a  brief. 
Regardless  of  the  interval  chosen,  reg¬ 
ular  training  briefs  facilitate  mission 
command  by  providing  a  commander 
the  opportunity  to  lead  and  assess  his 
unit's  progress  toward  mission  readi¬ 
ness.  At  minimum,  a  good  training 
brief  includes  a  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions  METL  review  and  assessment, 
outlines  future  training  strategies  and 
identifies  tasks  that  the  unit  may  not 
be  able  to  train.  When  coupled  with 
"battlefield  circulation"  of  training  ex¬ 
ercises,  the  training  brief  enables  the 
commander  to  better  "see"  himself 
and  his  unit  and  provides  the  com¬ 
mander  with  an  opportunity  to  hold  a 
professional  senior-subordinate  dia¬ 
logue  with  which  to  teach  and  mentor 
subordinate  leaders,  continuously  pre¬ 
paring  them  to  undertake  future  chal¬ 
lenges  with  disciplined  initiative.  In 
the  future,  these  briefs  will  likely  be 
best  employed  to  aid  in  the  brigade's 
transition  between  the  reset,  train/ready 
and  available  pools  of  the  ARFORGEN  , 
process.  They  would  also  assist  com¬ 
manders  in  making  the  transition  be- 
tween  training  densities  in  the  train/} 
ready  pool  and  maintaining  readiness 
while  in  the  available  pool. 

Expectations  of  company  training  meet¬ 
ings.  FM  7-0  emphasizes  the  company 
as  the  fundamental  building  block  for 
establishing  training  proficiency.  The 
company  is  the  lowest  level  at  which  a 
commander  develops  a  full  spectrum 
operations  METL;  it  is  the  nexus  of 
METL  task,  battle-drill  and  individ¬ 
ual/warrior  task  training;  and  it  is 
the  first  place  where  experienced 
leadership  incorporates  doctrine  into 
collective  training.  Given  this  conflu¬ 
ence  of  factors,  the  company  level  is 
truly  where  training  proficiency  be¬ 
gins,  and  company-level  training 
meetings  are  where  the  higher  head- 
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quarters  full  spectrum  operations 
METL  review  and  training  briefs  are 
translated  into  recurring,  weekly  as¬ 
sessments  of  METL  proficiency.  The 
weekly  assessments  guide  execution  of 
the  unit  training  strategy  and  enable 
near-term  corrections  to  the  overall 
course.  Most  importantly,  during  these 
meetings  doctrine  is  incorporated  into 
professional  discussions  between  lead¬ 
ers  at  the  lowest  levels  in  our  Army.  In 
company  training  meetings,  platoon- 
level  leaders  discuss  training  tasks 
(individual,  leader  and  collective), 
training  objectives  and  methods  of  as¬ 
sessment  in  order  to  make  progress  to¬ 
ward  METL  proficiency.  In  a  well- 
structured  company  training  meeting, 
the  commander  cultivates  an  under¬ 
standing  of  doctrinal  principles  among 
his  subordinates.  To  reinforce  the  role 
of  doctrine  as  the  foundation  for  opera¬ 
tional  readiness,  commanders  must 
emphasize  the  importance  of  conduct¬ 
ing  routine,  high-quality,  company- 
level  training  meetings. 

Professional  development  programs.  To 
cultivate  doctrinal  acumen,  develop  a 
disciplined  program  for  leader  profes¬ 
sional  education  and  development. 
Such  a  program  should  emphasize  the 
study  of  doctrine  through  various  ve¬ 
hicles  for  tactical  learning  including: 
reading  historical  vignettes  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  appropriate  doctrinal  texts; 
conducting  map  exercises  and  tactical 
exercises  without  troops  to  explore  key 
doctrinal  concepts  associated  with  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  operations;  executing  bat¬ 
tlefield  tours  or  more  in-depth  study 
associated  with  the  staff  ride;  and  sce¬ 
nario  training  through  digital  simula¬ 
tions  exercises.  A  commander  can  use 
such  a  course  of  study  to  cognitively 
"prime”  junior  leaders  for  future  train¬ 
ing  exercises,  or,  recognizing  that  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  are  limited,  a  com¬ 
mander  can  use  these  vehicles  to 
expose  leaders  to  those  operations  they 
will  not  conduct  as  part  of  their  train¬ 
ing  glide  path.  Regardless  of  purpose, 
these  venues  offer  an  opportunity  for 
senior  commanders  to  teach  and  rein¬ 
force  doctrinal  principles  through  open 
dialogue,  thereby  continuing  to  set  the 
conditions  for  unleashing  disciplined 
initiative  in  their  formations. 


Doctrine  and  the  unit  training  model. 
Ultimately  trainers  must  effectively  in¬ 
corporate  doctrine  into  a  unit's  train¬ 
ing  model.  Whether  a  unit  has  adopted 
the  common  eight-step  model  or  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  version,  specific  steps 
lend  themselves  to  doctrinal  input.  For 
example,  in  the  preparation  of  pla¬ 
toons  for  a  situational  training  exercise, 
trainers  should  construct  and  develop 
lanes  based  on  anticipated  full  spec¬ 
trum  METL  requirements — individual, 
leader  and  collective — in  accordance 
with  the  combined-arms  training 
strategies  training  and  evaluation  out¬ 
line  standards  for  the  tasks  to  be 
trained.  These  standards  clearly  state 
task  requirements,  illustrate  methods 
for  developing  training  objectives  and 
provide  readily  usable  means  of  mea¬ 
sure  for  assessment.  At  the  same  time, 
in  anticipation  of  deployment,  trainers 
should  focus  these  lanes,  emphasizing 
operational  and  mission  variables  that 
the  unit  expects  to  encounter.  Variables 
such  as  complex  terrain  or  partnership 
with  host-nation  security  forces  should 
be  replicated  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible.  As  training  densities  draw 
closer,  commanders  should  outline — 
and  hold  subordinates  accountable  for 
reading — doctrinal  selections  that  cor¬ 
relate  with  scenario  design.  Finally,  in 
both  assessment  and  after  action  re¬ 
view,  trained  authorities  should  iden¬ 
tify  and  reinforce  key  learning  points 
by  emphasizing  doctrinal  references 
appropriate  to  the  mission  under  re¬ 
view. 

A  "trainer's  toolbox."  Successful  im¬ 
plementation  of  these  strategies  and 
techniques  requires  that  commanders 
establish  an  effective  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  for  training  management  that  is 
grounded  in  fundamentals.  Trainers 
at  all  levels  should  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  several  sources  of  training 
guidance  and  assistance.  FM  7-0  out¬ 
lines  fundamental  principles  for  col¬ 
lective,  individual  and  leader  training 
for  full  spectrum  operations.  Func¬ 
tioning  under  the  umbrella  of  FM  7-0, 
the  Army  Training  Network  Web  site 
now  provides  a  multitude  of  planning 
references  that  incorporate  doctrinally 
based  guidelines  to  assist  in  training 
management.  The  resources  available 


here  range  from  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions  METL  templates  for  brigade  and 
below  to  assessment  guidelines  and 
best  practices  for  developing  various 
types  of  training  exercises.  Training 
Circular  (TC)  25-10  A  Leader's  Guide  to 
Lane  Training  remains  one  of  the  best 
practical  how-to  guides  for  developing 
and  tailoring  training  lanes  based  on 
operational  variables,  mission  variables 
and  unit  proficiency.  Finally,  TC  25-30 
A  Leader's  Guide  to  Company  Training 
Meetings  remains  an  irreplaceable  ref¬ 
erence  for  company  commanders  who  ; 
must  synchronize  resources,  orches-  ‘ 
trate  training  events  and  conduct  as-  : 
sessments  while  managing  day-to-  ' 
day  requirements. 


The  U.S.  Army  is  at  a  critical  point 
in  history.  With  nearly  10  years  of 
counterinsurgency  behind  us,  the  Army 
is  preparing  to  rebalance  its  opera¬ 
tional  force  for  a  future  that  promises 
only  increased  uncertainty  and  com¬ 
plexity  with  a  decrease  in  training  re¬ 
sources.  At  every  echelon  the  Army 
will  have  to  focus  and  refine  its  train¬ 
ing  methodology  and  seek  training 
efficiencies  wherever  possible.  Veter¬ 
ans  whose  experience  extends  be¬ 
yond  our  current  conflicts  know  both 
the  demands  of  such  constraints  and 
the  importance  of  quality  training 
framed  and  informed  by  doctrinal 
principles.  Experienced  leaders  must 
instruct  their  units  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  role  and  application  of  doctrine  in 
the  training  for  and  the  execution  of 
military  operations.  As  the  force  be¬ 
gins  to  refocus  on  the  broader  spec¬ 
trum  of  operational  tasks,  there  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present  to  reedu¬ 
cate  ourselves  and  our  subordinates 
about  these  tools  and  to  reincorpo¬ 
rate  them  into  our  home-station 
training  programs  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  possible. 


LTC  G.  F.  Deimel  II  is  currently  serving 
as  the  deputy  commanding  officer  of  Re¬ 
gional  Support  Command-Southwest, 
Combined  Security  Transition  Com-  j 
mand- Afghanistan.  He  was  previously  j 
assigned  as  a  staff  operations  trainer  in 
Operations  Group  at  the  National  Train-  : 
ing  Center ,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 
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GEN  John  M.  Shalikashvili,  ESA  Ret.,  1936-2011 


C  1 EN  John  M.  Shalikashvili,  U.S. 
v'--,Army  retired,  former  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Eu¬ 
rope,  died  July  23  at  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center,  Wash.,  following 
lengthy  complications  from  a  se¬ 
vere  stroke  that  he  suffered  in  2004. 
He  was  75. 

GEN  Shalikashvili  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  1993-97  and  was  the  first 
draftee  to  hold  that  office.  He  was 
also  the  first  foreign-born  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  to  do  so. 

"General  Shalikashvili  was  an 
important  contributor  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trustees  of  the  Association 
and  served  from  1999  to  2002,"  said 
GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA  Ret., 
president  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army.  "He  was  a 
unique  soldier  who  had  a  soldier's 
touch  and  a  statesman's  approach, 
which  combined  to  make  him  a 
leader  of  stature  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  worthy  of  note." 

He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
in  1936.  His  father  was  of  royal 
Georgian  lineage  (Prince  Dimitri 
Shalikashvili),  served  as  a  cavalry¬ 
man  in  the  Imperial  Russian  army 
and  later  became  a  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Georgia  army  after  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Soviet  forces  invaded 
and  occupied  Georgia  in  1921,  and 
the  elder  Shalikashvili  joined  other 
Georgian  exiles  in  Poland. 

GEN  Shalikashvili  lived  through 
the  Nazi  occupation  during  World 
War  II.  When  the  Soviet  army  ap¬ 
proached  Warsaw,  he,  his  mother 
and  two  brothers  fled  to  Germany 
and  lived  with  relatives  for  eight 
years. 

In  1952,  when  John  was  16,  his 
family  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  where 
John  is  said  to  have  learned  English 
from  school  and  by  watching 
movies,  particularly  westerns.  Later 


in  life,  GEN  Shalikashvili  said  the  pop¬ 
ular  story  that  he  learned  English  from 
John  Wayne  was  only  a  slight  exagger¬ 
ation. 

The  Shalikashvili  family  had  been 
stateless,  and  John  achieved  his  first 
official  citizenship  in  1958  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  That  same  year,  he  attained  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  from  Bradley  University  in 
Peoria.  He  was  drafted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  a  few  months  later.  He  attended 


Officer  Candidate  School  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
artillery,  establishing  his  home  in  the 
Army  as  a  career  officer. 

Following  his  tenure  as  a  company 
commander  and  staff  officer,  he  served 
in  Vietnam  as  a  senior  district  advisor 
from  1968-69.  In  1970  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  international  affairs 
from  George  Washington  University. 
He  went  on  to  command  the  Division 
Artillery  of  the  1st  Armored  Division 
in  Germany  and  was  later  appointed 
assistant  division  commander  of  the 
1st  Armored  Division.  In  1987,  he  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  at  what  was  then  known  as 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

He  gained  international  prominence 
as  the  commander  of  Operation  Pro¬ 
vide  Comfort,  which  offered  humani¬ 


tarian  aid  and  protection  for  the 
embattled  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq 
from  the  continued  wrath  of  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein's  regime  following 
the  1991  Gulf  War. 

After  later  serving  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe,  he  was 
chosen  by  President  Clinton  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  1993. 

GEN  Shalikashvili  retired  from 
the  Army  in  1997  after  a  38-year  ca¬ 
reer.  In  addition  to  a  career  in  civil¬ 
ian  business  and  international  strat¬ 
egy  organizations,  he  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  Stanford  University. 

President  Obama  said  in  a  White 
House  statement  issued  after  the 
general's  death: 

"With  the  passing  of  General 
John  M.  Shalikashvili,  the  United 
States  has  lost  a  genuine  soldier- 
statesman  whose  extraordinary  life 
represented  the  promise  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  limitless  possibilities 
that  are  open  to  those  who  choose 
to  serve  it. 

"From  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  as  a  16-year-old  Polish  im¬ 
migrant  after  the  Second  World  War 
...  to  his  rise  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
our  military,  Shali's  life  was  an 
'only  in  America'  story.  By  any  mea¬ 
sure,  he  made  our  country  a  safer 
and  better  place. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  he  strengthened  our  al¬ 
liances  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
forged  closer  defense  ties  with 
Russia,  and  championed  the  Part¬ 
nership  for  Peace  with  the  former 
Soviet  states.  At  the  same  time,  he 
oversaw  successful  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  and  else¬ 
where.  Most  of  all,  he  fought  tire¬ 
lessly  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
marines  and  coast  guardsmen  and 
their  families  who  serve  to  keep  us 
safe." 

GEN  Shalikashvili  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Joan,  and  son,  Brant. 
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MERICA’S  ARMY:  The  Strength  of  the  Nation 


Cultures — and  Their  Differences — Matter 


By  D.  Scott  Wilson 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  as  part  of  the  Army's  human 
terrain  system — a  nascent  program  de¬ 
signed  to  send  social  scientists  into 
the  field  to  provide  commanders  with 
on-the-ground  analysis  of  the  local 
social/cultural  scene.  As  a  cultural 
anthropologist,  I  employed  my  disci¬ 
pline's  primary  field  techniques,  partic¬ 
ipant  observation  and  in-depth  inter¬ 
viewing.  Rather  than  relying  on  broad 
statistics,  I  immersed  myself  in  the  cul¬ 
ture^)  in  question,  learning  the  per¬ 
spectives,  values  and  expected  behav¬ 
iors  firsthand.  The  Army  was  my 
primary  culture  of  immersion. 

In  earlier  work  involving  marginal 
inner-city  populations  in  the  United 
States,  I  learned  that  most  police  offi¬ 
cers'  understanding  of  street  dwellers 
was  gained  primarily  from  interaction 
with  other  cops.  They  shared  a  fairly 
consistent  view  of  the  nature  of  life  on 
the  streets,  but  that  view  was  usually  at 
odds  with  the  realities  I  discovered  liv¬ 
ing  among  drug  addicts  and  homeless 
people.  Police  conceptions  about  street 
life  merely  reinforced  their  own  cul¬ 
tural  preconceptions  and  had  little  to 
do  with  the  lives  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  worked. 

I  recognized  a  much  more  extreme 
variant  of  this  situation  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  Kandahar.  There  was  not  so 
much  a  misconception  of  rural  Afghan 
life  as  almost  no  conception  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  lives  of  the  locals  were  very 
rarely  a  topic  of  conversation  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  Rather,  the  locals  were  believed 
unworthy  of  consideration — except  as 
targets.  They  were  often  referred  to  as 
"savages"  and  "still  living  in  the  Stone 
Age."  I  heard  some  soldiers  voice  the 
desire  to  open  fire  on  nonthreatening 
locals,  including  women  and  children. 


Richard  R.  Boone  (right),  a  DoD  civilian 
deployed  to  Afghanistan  as  a  member 
of  a  human  terrain  system,  interviews 
local  residents  of  the  district  of  Baraki 
Barak  in  Logar  Province  to  learn  about 
their  attitudes  and  daily  lives. 


who  were  merely  walking  by. 

This  attitude  was  by  no  means  lim¬ 
ited  to  enlisted  soldiers.  My  human  ter¬ 
rain  team's  recommendations  resulting 
from  a  study  of  local  interaction  styles 
emphasized  the  importance  of  polite¬ 
ness  and  cordiality.  Concerning  the 
Pashtun  requirement  of  revenge  for  of¬ 
fended  honor,  we  concluded,  "Disre¬ 
spectful  behavior  toward  locals  trans¬ 
lates  into  aggressive  action  against  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Force 
mission,"  and  proposed  to  carry  out 
training  with  the  troops  to  heighten 
their  cultural  awareness. 

The  emailed  response  of  the  battalion 
executive  officer  took  our  team — sev¬ 
eral  of  whom  were  combat  veterans — 
by  surprise.  "Who  can  blame  these 
soldiers?"  he  wrote.  "This  is  not  the 
mission  they  were  trained  for.  . . .  These 
people  don't  appreciate  what  we're  do¬ 
ing  for  them  anyway.  ...  We  don't 
know  what  we're  doing  here.  ...  In  a 
couple  of  years,  we'll  leave  this  place 
as  fouled  up  as  we  found  it,  and  all  the 
lives  lost  will  have  been  for  nothing." 
The  rant  went  on  for  several  pages. 

The  frustration  of  taking  casualties 
via  improvised  explosive  devices  with 
no  visible  enemy  to  retaliate  against  is 
the  main  fuel  heating  up  this  attitude. 
There  are,  however,  several  cultural 
factors  to  consider.  A  common  reaction 
when  immersed  into  an  alien  culture  is 
hostility  toward  that  culture  combined 
with  a  heightened  sense  of  ethnocen- 


trism.  Anthropologists  call  this  culture 
shock.  New  recruits  often  experience 
culture  shock  relative  to  the  Army  cul¬ 
ture  at  first,  and  most  soldiers  experi¬ 
ence  it  relative  to  the  locals  among 
whom  they  are  stationed  in  a  war  zone. 

In  a  nonmilitary  situation,  the  for¬ 
eign  visitor  usually  gradually  tran¬ 
scends  his  or  her  culture  shock  and,  as  : 
understanding  increases,  begins  to  see  : 
the  foreigners  as  individuals  operating 
under  a  different  set  of  rules,  assump¬ 
tions  and  perceptions.  The  soldier  in  i 
the  war  zone,  however,  often  never : 
makes  this  transition,  instead  learning 
to  share  the  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
the  locals  with  his  fellow  soldiers.  This 
has  become  an  ingrained  (though  not 
necessarily  universal)  part  of  Army  cul¬ 
ture,  hardly  surprising  in  situations 
where  the  combatants  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Soldiers  who  openly  express  to  their 
peers  hostility  toward  the  locals  are  ad¬ 
mired  and  touted  as  the  "real  deal." 
Particularly  among  less-trained  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  few  noncombat  skills 
to  take  pride  in,  the  entire  sense  of  self-  ■ 
worth  comes  from  being  a  steely-eyed  j 
killer.  This  is  a  hard  image  to  back  up 
in  an  area  of  operations  that  offers  vir-  ^ 
tually  no  firefights. 

It's  little  wonder  that  soldiers  in 
such  a  cultural  milieu  will  find  ways  to  * 
vent  their  hostility  toward  the  locals.  I  ■ 
saw  it  often  in  unnecessary  warning 
fire,  harsh  and  intrusive  compound 
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A  group  of  Afghan  children  bump  fists 
with  soldiers  assigned  to  the  1 775th 
Military  Police  Company  during  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  distribute  radios  and  flyers  to  lo¬ 
cal  villagers  and  evaluate  their  needs. 

searches,  hurled  epithets,  and  a  dozen 
kinds  of  subtle  snubs.  Of  course,  there's 
the  Forward  Operating  Base  Ramrod 
incident  in  2010,  when  several  U.S.  sol¬ 
diers  were  charged  with  multiple  mur¬ 
ders  of  Afghan  noncombatants  in  west¬ 
ern  Kandahar  Province.  The  initial 
response  of  all  concerned,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel,  was  to  ignore 
or  downplay  the  problem.  It's  unsur¬ 
prising  that  a  few  soldiers  might  con¬ 
trive  ways  to  kill  noncombatants.  It  is 
also  unsurprising  that  leaders  would 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  such  activity;  after 
all,  they  share  the  general  culture  of 
their  subordinates  and  certainly  the 
same  frustrations  over  being  unable  to 
engage  the  enemy. 

In  modem  warfare,  the  battlesphere 
is  the  whole  planet.  Public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  has  the 
power  to  make  or  break  a  military  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  face  of  flagging  support  of 
the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  negative 
impact  of  such  a  scandal  is  incalculable 
in  terms  of  damage  to  the  war  effort. 
But  this  is  also  a  cultural  matter. 

By  and  large,  Americans  like  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  the  good  guys — the 
liberators,  the  supporters  of  individual 
autonomy — not  the  oppressors.  The 
Army  is  sent  in  to  be  the  strong  arm  of 
the  good  guys.  In  these  times  of  super¬ 
complex  conflict  zones,  however,  that 
strength  has  to  be  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  subtlety  in  order  to  effect  a  de¬ 
sirable  outcome.  Events  such  as  the 
Ramrod  murders  erode  public  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  Army  is  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  out  our  desire  to  improve  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cultural  per¬ 
spective  makes  corrective  action  for 
some  such  problems  self-evident.  The 
impact  of  culture  on  perceptions  of 
self  and  the  social  world,  perceived 
courses  of  action,  even  visceral  emo¬ 
tional  reactions,  is  far  greater  than 
most  people  realize.  Culture  provides 
the  cognitive  glue — the  software — that 
enables  us  to  function  at  all.  With  ef¬ 


fort,  however,  culture  can  be  changed, 
and  some  changes  are  called  for  in 
Army  culture  at  large. 

We  need  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
basic  attitude  toward  locals  in  a 
war  zone  has  a  dramatic,  even  defini¬ 
tive,  impact  on  relations  with  those  lo¬ 
cals,  and  therefore  on  the  success  of  the 
mission.  This  is  just  as  true  for  enlisted 
soldiers  as  it  is  for  officers.  We  need  to 
create  and  foster  an  attitude  among  all 
soldiers  that  it  is  "cool"  to  know  the  hu¬ 
man  terrain,  to  develop  relationships 
with  locals  and  an  ever-growing  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
their  lives,  to  get  close  enough  to  the 
community  that  you  can  tell  the  bad 
guys  from  the  noncombatants.  Some 
intelligence  and  Special  Forces  units  al¬ 
ready  cultivate  this  value — some  have 
had  it  for  decades.  We  need  to  spread  it 
like  gospel  among  the  troops. 

Higher-ranking  officers,  especially, 
need  to  come  to  terms  with  the  reality 
that,  since  World  War  II,  the  Army  has 
been  retasked  to  handle  incredibly 
complex  and  fluid  social  crises  that 
defy  complete  comprehension  even 
by  our  brightest  and  best  informed. 
We  will  prevail,  but  only  by  applying 
the  most  sophisticated  understanding 
we  can  muster.  Angrily  proclaiming, 
"That's  not  what  we're  here  for!"  does 
not  change  the  reality.  Our  focus 
should  be  to  accomplish  the  mission, 
regardless  of  how  difficult  that  mis¬ 
sion  may  be.  Whether  or  not  we 
should  be  engaged  in  such  missions  in 


the  first  place  is  a  political  question, 
not  an  operational  one. 

Fortunately,  the  Army  has  already 
set  in  motion  a  multifront  push  that,  if 
given  adequate  effort  and  resources, 
can  provide  some  of  the  tools  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  needed  changes,  both  in 
the  short  and  the  long  terms.  At  least 
as  far  back  as  the  early  days  of  the  Iraq 
campaign.  Army  leaders  recognized 
and  voiced  the  need  for  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  intimate  cultural  under¬ 
standing  of  the  theater.  The  human  ter¬ 
rain  system  was  one  response  to  that 
need,  as  is  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  Culture  Center. 
Most  recently,  TRADOC's  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  Army  Culture  and  Foreign 
Language  Strategy  (ACFLS)  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  strong  effort  to  incorporate 
cultural  awareness  and  language  train¬ 
ing  at  all  levels  throughout  the  Army 
and  at  all  stages  of  a  soldier's  career. 

Avoiding  such  mission-jeopardiz-  i 
ing  incidents  as  the  Ramrod  murders 
is  just  one  small  example  of  the  count¬ 
less  tactical  and  strategic  advantages  a 
focus  on  culture  can  bring  to  the 
Army.  The  ACFLS  is  not  just  more  red  1 
tape  that  higher  brass  is  rolling  down 
the  hill.  It  is  life-and-death  stuff — for 
our  soldiers,  for  the  local  nationals  in 
our  theaters  of  operation  and  poten¬ 
tially  for  the  Army  itself. 

D.  Scott  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  is  the  Army 
Culture  and  Foreign  Language  Advisor 
to  TRADOC’s  Institute  for  NCO  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development. 
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a  July  ceremony  at  the  White  House,  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama  awarded  SFC  Leroy  A.  Petry  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  gallantry  that 
saved  the  lives  of  two  comrades  in  Paktya 
Province,  Afghanistan,  in  May  2008.  SFC  Petry, 
who  was  also  inducted  into  the  Pentagon  Hall  of 
Heroes  as  part  of  the  honor,  is  only  the  second  liv¬ 
ing  active-duty  servicemember  since  the  Vietnam  War 
receive  the  nation's  highest  military  honor.  The  first,  SSG 
Salvatore  Giunta,  was  a  member  of  the  audience  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  when  SFC  Petry  received 
:he  award. 

SFC  Petry  was  a  staff  sergeant  squad  leader  assigned  to 
-ompany  D,  2nd  Battalion,  75th  Ranger  Regiment  in  2008, 
vhen  he  and  his  team  executed  a  rare  daylight  raid  against 


Above,  President  Obama  awards  SFC  Leroy  Arthur  Petry  the 
Medal  of  Honor  during  a  ceremony  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  in  July.  Right,  SFC  Petry  gestures  using  his  state- 
of-the-art  robotic  prosthesis  as  he  describes  the  combat  action 
that  earned  him  a  place  in  the  Pentagon’s  Hall  of  Heroes. 


SFC  Petry  receives 
the  Medal  of  Honor 
flag  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Leon  E. 
Panetta  as 
Secretary  of  the 
Army  John 
McHugh  applauds 
during  a  ceremony 
inducting  Petry  into 
the  Hall  of  Heroes 
in  the  Pentagon. 


Medal  of  Honor  recipient  SFC  Petry 
receives  a  photo  and  citation  from  Army 
Secretary  John  McHugh  as  Defense 
Secretary  Leon  E.  Panetta  and  Petry's 
wife,  Ashley  applaud  during  the  Hall  of 
Heroes  induction  ceremony 


a  high-value  al  Qaeda  commander  at  an  insurgent  com¬ 
pound  in  Paktya  Province.  While  moving  to  clear  the 
courtyard  of  a  house,  SFC  Petry  was  shot  through  both 
legs  but  helped  PFC  Lucas  Robinson,  who  was  also 
wounded,  find  cover.  Still  under  fire,  SFC  Petry  reported 
the  situation  as  another  Ranger,  SGT  Daniel  Pliggins, 
moved  in  to  help.  Shrapnel  then  wounded  both  Rangers 
when  a  second  enemy  grenade  landed  just  a  few  feet  from 
the  three  men. 

According  to  the  official  citation,  then-SSG  Petry  "un¬ 
hesitatingly  and  with  complete  disregard  for  his  safety,  de¬ 
liberately  and  selflessly  moved  forward,  picked  up  the 
grenade,  and  in  an  effort  to  clear  the  immediate  threat, 
threw  the  grenade  away  from  his  fellow  Rangers.  As  he 
was  releasing  the  grenade  it  detonated,  amputating  his 
right  hand  at  the  wrist  and  further  injuring  him  with  mul¬ 
tiple  shrapnel  wounds." 

Born  in  1979  in  New  Mexico,  SFC  Petry  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  September  1999.  Fie  has  deployed  to  Iraq  twice 
and  to  Afghanistan  six  times.  Fie  has 
served  as  a  grenadier,  squad  auto¬ 
matic  rifleman,  fire  team  leader,  squad 
leader,  operations  sergeant  and 
weapons  squad  leader. 

SFC  Petry  is  currently  assigned  to 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Com¬ 


pany,  75th  Ranger  Regiment  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and 
serves  as  a  liaison  officer  for  the  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  Care  Coalition-Northwest  Region,  offering 
oversight  to  wounded  warriors,  ill  and  injured  service- 
members  and  their  families.  He  wears  a  state-of-the-art 
prosthetic  robotic  hand. 

SFC  Petry  told  reporters  at  the  Pentagon  that  he  had 
good  job  offers  and  almost  left  the  Army  after  losing  his 
hand.  He  explained,  however,  that  he  "chose  to  help 
wounded  soldiers — wounded,  ill  and  sick  soldiers — and 
their  families.  I  love  every  minute  of  it."  His  message,  he 
said,  "is  never  forget . . .  your  fallen  heroes  who  paid  the  ul¬ 
timate  sacrifice,  but  embrace  the  living,  those  continuing  to 
serve  in  the  uniformed  services  and  those  overseas  contin¬ 
uing  in  the  fight." 

SFC  Petry  and  his  wife,  Ashley,  have  four  children.  They 
were  among  more  than  100  of  Petry's  family  and  friends 
who  joined  Army  senior  leaders  and  several  rows  of  deco¬ 
rated  Rangers  to  watch  the  Medal  of  Honor  presentation. 
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Threats  appear  in  seconds.  FUR  Systems'  sensors  see  them  first.  With  hundreds  of  systems  actively 
deployed,  you're  already  using  them  for  long-range,  base  and  perimeter  security  imaging,  vehicle 
vision,  man-portable  sensors  and  more.  These  proven  solutions  give  you  the  powerto  meettough 
threats  through  even  tougher  vigilance.  FUR.  For  nations  worldwide,  the  extraordinary  vision  behind 
force  protection.  www.FLIR.com 
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Extraordinary  Protection 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  MEMBER  OPPORTUNITY. 

AUSA  has  chosen  University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  as 
the  association's  sole  education  provider.  That  means,  as  an  AUSA  member, 
you  now  have  worldwide  access  to  UMUC's  career-relevant  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs. 

As  the  largest  public  university  in  the  United  States,  UMUC  offers  extensive 
student  support  services  that  can  help  you  reach  your  educational  and 
professional  goals. 

•  Wide  range  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs  to  choose  from 

•  Courses  available  online  and  on-site  at  locations  around  the  world  to  fit 
your  life  and  your  schedule 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

visit  umuc.edu/ausa 
or  call  855-CLS-5300 

rtauMuc 

University  of  Maryland  University  College 

Copyright  ©  201 1  University  of  Maryland  University  College 


GET  TUITION  SAVINGS  THROUGH  THE 
AUSA-UMUC  EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

As  an  AUSA  member,  you,  your  spouse  and  dependents 
may  be  eligible  for  discounted  tuition  on  UMUC  programs. 


The  Council  of  College  and  Military  Educators  (CCME)  has 
awarded  UMUC  the  201 1  Institution  Award,  which  demonstrates 
dedication  and  leadership  in  providing  quality  voluntary  off-duty 
education  programs  to  the  armed  forces. 
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UAVs  Expand  Intelligence,  Surveillance, 
Reconnaissance  and  Strike  Capabilities 
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multi-intelligence 
vehicle  (LEMV)  will 
%  begin  operational 
<-  testing  in  Afghanistan 

later  this  year.  The  hybrid  airship 
LEMV— combining  the  attributes  of  a 
lighter-than-air  craft  and  a  flying  wing— carries  a 
large  payload  of  intelligence  and  surveillance  equipment 
and  can  stay  aloft  up  to  three  weeks. 


mm 


Two  decades  ago,  UAVs  were  a  curiosity, 
and  commanders  didn't  really  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Today,  comman¬ 
ders  don't  know  how  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  They  are  essential  in¬ 
telligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance 
olatforms — and  their  attack  role  is  growing 
because  of  several  strategic  circumstances. 

By  developing  blimps  that  aren't  blimps 
ind  birds  that  aren't  birds,  the  growing  intel¬ 
ligence,  surveillance,  reconnaissance  and 


tracking  technologies  of  the  unmanned 
aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  are  cutting  through  the 
shadows  and  whispers  of  asymmetric  war¬ 
fare  to  provide  a  growing  range 
of  devices  and  capabilities  to  the 
U.S.  military.  A  wave  of  new  UAV  platforms 
is  operating  above  the  battlefields  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  more  capabilities  are  on  the  way. 

A  technological  wonder  and  a  potentially 
game-changing  Army-surveillance  and 
intelligence-gathering  platform  is  scheduled 
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The  Army’s  Gray 
Eagle  unmanned 
aerial  system  is  an 
upgraded  version 
of  the  Predator  and 
can  be  armed  with 
missiles.  The  Gray 
Eagle  is  now  being 
used  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  having  proven 
itself  in  Iraq. 


to  climb  into  the  sky  above  Afghanistan  for  operational  as¬ 
sessment  later  this  year.  Called  the  long  endurance  multi¬ 
intelligence  vehicle  (LEMV),  it  is  the  blimp  that  isn't  a 
blimp — at  least  not  in  the  strictest  sense. 

The  LEMV  has  obvious  lighter-than-air  airship  proper¬ 
ties,  looking  more  like  a  blimp  than  not.  In  simple  terms, 
however,  it  is  a  flying  wing  filled  with  helium,  using  the 
lift  properties  of  both  the  gas  and  wing  design  to  stay  aloft. 

Fully  inflated,  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  Army  division 
headquarters  building  with  the  underside  capable  of 
covering  the  area  of  a  football  field  and  standing  about 
three  building-stories  tall.  Four  outboard  swivel  pods 
house  propeller  engines  that  nudge  the  craft  aloft,  steer  it 
and  bring  it  to  a  landing,  but  the  aerodynamic  behemoth  is 
designed  to  surf  air  currents. 

The  LEMV  can  climb  to  a  sustained  maximum  altitude 
of  20,000  feet,  and  it  has  tremendous  operational  loiter 
time — up  to  21  days.  It  has  a  pilot  cockpit  and  can  be 
manned,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  operated  as  a  UAV. 

With  a  payload  capacity  of  more  than  2,000  pounds,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  operating  altitude,  it  will  carry  an  array  of 
sophisticated  surveillance  and  intelligence  gear,  and  peer 
down  on  a  vast  patch  of  territory  in  all  directions — think  in 
terms  of  a  multiple  U.S.  county  size  overview — and  keep 
watch  day  and  night  for  three  weeks  at  a  time,  only  to  be 
relieved,  in  time,  by  a  sister  ship.  The  initial  contract  calls 
for  three  LEMVs  at  a  total  cost  of  $517  million  under  a  con¬ 


tract  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Command. 

The  LEMV's  development  is  astonishing.  The  prime 
contractor,  Northrop  Grumman,  teamed  with  Hybrid  Air 
Vehicles  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  several  other  part¬ 
ners  to  meet  the  contract's  requirement  for  delivery  in  18 
months  and  follow-on  transportation  and  setup.  The  sen¬ 
sor  package  incorporated  existing  systems  in  a  plug-and- 
play  fashion,  which  allows  it  to  be  maintained  in  the  field 
and  quickly  upgraded. 

As  the  first  hybrid  military  aircraft  produced  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  LEMV  is  the  flagship  of  a  new  UAV  era.  Signifi¬ 
cant  U.S.  military  development  effort  has  gone  into  creat¬ 
ing  advanced  generations  of  UAVs,  grouped  as  heavier- 
than-air  platforms  (which  are  traditional  winged  aircraft, 
rotary  and  fixed),  lighter-than-air  platforms  (generally 
identified  as  blimps)  and  hybrids  like  the  LEMV. 

The  2012  DoD  budget  allocates  approximately  $5  billion 
for  UAV  development  and  procurement,  extending  the 
heavy  investment  that  the  United  States  has  made  in  UAVs 
since  9/11  as  their  importance  in  the  fight  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  expanded. 

UAV  missions  traditionally  focus  on  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  “three  Ds" — dull  (because  they  often  perform 
repetitive  or  long-loiter  missions),  dirty  (because  they  can 
go  into  contaminated  environments  such  as  those  with 
high  radiation  levels)  and  dangerous  (because  they  can 
conduct  extremely  high-threat  missions  without  endanger- 
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That’s  why  Meggitt  Defense  Systems  and 
Patrick  Power  Products  are  working  together. 


We  are  developing  an  extreme  environment 
integrated  auxiliary  cooling  and  power  unit 
that  will  run  without  main  engine  power 
saving  up  to  45%  on  platforms  like  the 
Abrams,  Bradley,  and  Stryker  combat  vehicles. 


Now  you  can  loosen  your  ties  to  the  fuel  truck, 
power  up  and  cool  down  your  system  sensors, 
watching  quietly,  combat-ready. 


email:  gerry.janickiiameggitt.com 
www.meggittdefense.com 
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ing  crews).  In  addition,  UAVs  are  capable  of  operating  in 
politically  sensitive  and  risky  environments  without 
putting  American  boots  in  the  air,  so  to  speak. 

During  most  of  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the 
Army  has  been  equipped  with  three  UAV  platforms:  the 
ubiquitous  short-range,  hand-launched  Ravens,  which 
carry  a  small  camera  and  locally  transmit  images  to  serve 
commanders  at  the  platoon  and  company  level;  and  the 
much  larger  and  more  capable  Hunter  and  Shadow  UAV 
systems.  The  Army  also  has  employed  lighter-than-air 
platforms  for  several  years  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  de¬ 
ploying  tethered  aerostats  that  carry  cameras  aloft  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  persistent  watch  (weather  permitting)  over  base 
perimeters. 

An  upgraded  derivative  of  the  Predator  called  Gray  Ea¬ 
gle  entered  Army  service  in  2009  to  replace  the 
Hunter  system.  Technically  named  the  extended 
range/multipurpose  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  system 
(UAS),  the  Gray  Eagle  UAS  was  developed  to  give  Army 
commanders  direct  control  over  a  medium-altitude,  long- 
endurance  UAV  and  provide  surveillance,  security,  com¬ 
mand,  control  and  communications  relay  support.  It  has  a 
number  oi  advanced  systems,  including  radar  and  target¬ 
ing  systems,  and  can  be  armed  with  the  Hellfire  missile.  It 
has  a  flight  endurance  of  about  a  day  and  a  half,  and  can 
operate  at  altitudes  up  to  approximately  25,000  feet. 

The  Gray  Eagle  was  previously  known  as  the  Warrior, 


and  subsequently  the  Sky  Warrior,  before  being  renamed. 
The  system  initially  deployed  to  Iraq  under  control  of  a  1st 
Cavalry  Division  aviation  unit  that  came  to  be  known  as 
ODIN  (for  observe,  detect,  identify  and  neutralize). 
ODIN's  mission  priority  was  to  combat  roadside  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  device  (IED)  threats  by  prowling  airspace 
above  high-threat  routes,  providing  video  and  other  feeds 
to  assist  American  units  on  the  ground,  and  employing  its 
weapons  to  neutralize  threats  itself. 

ODIN  was  so  successful  that  the  precept  has  been  trans¬ 
planted  to  Afghanistan,  controlling  similar  Army  aviation 
operations — maintaining  its  core  counter-IED  mission  and 
expanding  its  reach  in  some  directions.  Of  course,  ODIN 
activities  are  largely  classified,  but  think  of  it  as  a  collector 
and  clearinghouse  for  intelligence,  surveillance  and  recon¬ 
naissance  data  gathered  by  a  range  of  Army  aviation  as¬ 
sets,  disseminating  relevant  information  to  the  right  place 
quickly  for  awareness  or  action,  and  employing  its  own 
Gray  Eagles  to  collect  intelligence  and  take  direct  action. 

While  the  Gray  Eagle  UAS  is  deployed  as  a  division- 
level  asset,  some  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  developing  a  new  weaponized  UAV  system  that 
could  operate  organically  at  the  brigade  level  or  below.  It 
would  be  based  on  a  UAV  platform  smaller  and  far  less 
costly  than  the  Gray  Eagle  system,  less  capable  but  more 
mobile  and  able  to  operate  from  more  austere  airstrips.  It 
would  have  a  minimum  payload  capacity  that  allows  it  to 
carry  a  sensor  module,  targeting  components  and  at  least 
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A  soldier  launches 
the  Raven,  a  short- 
range  unmanned 
aerial  vehicle 
(UAV)  that 
transmits  a  video 
feed  to  small  units. 
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As  part  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  SICPS  Program,  DRASH  442 
and  1,120  square  foot  Trailer  Mounted  Support  Systems 
(TMSS)  provide  high  mobility  tactical  operations  centers 
that  can  be  rapidly  deployed  for  command,  control  and 
communications  on  the  battlefield. 


In  use  by  all  branches  of  the  U.S.  Military,  DRASH  is  the  most 
trusted  and  proven  infrastructure  deployed  by  the  Army  today. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

On  The  GSA  Schedule 


Rapidly  deployable  design  sets  up  within  minutes. 

Rugged  structure  meets  all  U.S.  Military  standards. 

Packable  and  towable  systems  allow  for  easy  portability. 
Modular  infrastructure  interconnects  to  grow  operational  areas 
Integrated  power  and  environmental  control  allows  for 
deployment  even  under  extreme  conditions. 
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Rugged  DRASH  systems  are  also  used  for  multiple  other 
applications,  including  as  medical  aid  stations,  forward 
operating  bases,  LSAs,  maintenance  facilities,  planning 
and  briefing  areas  and  for  tactical  communications. 
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The  Shadow  2000  UAV  takes  off  from  its  rail  launcher  in  Iraq.  The  Shadow  has  been  a  workhorse  system  for  the  Army. 


one  small  precision  strike  missile  (probably  more)  that  is 
envisioned  to  weigh  in  the  range  of  5  to  6  kg,  powerful 
enough  to  neutralize  a  light  vehicle,  individual  or  small 
group  of  individuals  such  as  an  IED  planting  team. 

Other  services  also  advanced  their  UAV  programs.  The 
Air  Force  has  a  significant  strategic  asset  in  the  Global 
Hawk,  which  has  intercontinental  range  and  can  operate  at 
very  high  altitudes.  It  has  fielded  a  stealthy  UAV  called  the 
Sentinel,  which  looks  like  a  miniaturized  B-2  stealth 
bomber.  Meanwhile,  the  Air  Force's  Predator  fleet  will  be 
replaced  by  the  Reaper,  the  larger  and  more  capable  deriv¬ 
ative  of  the  Predator  that  has  been  in  the  inventory  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

The  Navy  has  several  UAVs  that  can  be  launched  from 
ships  to  increase  their  patrol  range  and  which  are  being 
used  to  counter  the  Somali  pirate  threat.  The  Navy  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  larger  and  more  powerful  UAV  that,  when 
launched,  can  land  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier,  which  is  no 
small  feat. 

U.S.  military  services,  including  the  Army,  have  also 
tested  several  vertical-takeoff  UAVs.  Farger  versions  are 
essentially  unmanned  small  helicopters.  One  now  being 
tested  by  the  Navy  is  the  Fire  Scout.  Rotary  wing  UAVs 
have  a  potential  for  reconnaissance  and  attack  roles,  and 
those  are  the  roles  for  which  they  were  initially  developed. 
Rotary  wing  UAVs,  however,  could  become  especially 
valuable  to  ground  forces  if  they  can  fill  a  tactical  void 
with  a  cargo-carrying  capability — allowing  pinpoint  deliv¬ 
eries  of  equipment  and  supplies  under  fire  without  endan¬ 
gering  aircrews.  To  this  end,  crewed  helicopter  versions 


that  can  be  switched  between  crew  operation  and  remote 
control  have  also  been  studied. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from  giant,  lum¬ 
bering  surveillance  trawlers  like  the  FEMV,  which 
cast  a  wide  net  from  high  in  the  sky,  are  micro/macro 
platforms  being  designed  to  fulfill  special  missions  or  even 
one-time  roles  and  focus  on  a  single,  specific  target-bou¬ 
tique  surveillance,  primarily  intended  for  use  by  U.S.  spe¬ 
cial  operations  forces  and  clandestine  services. 

Currently  under  development  is  an  emerging  family  of 
UAVs  that  are  the  size  of  birds  and  flying  insects,  mimick¬ 
ing  them  in  appearance  and  incorporating  their  ability  to 
skitter  from  place  to  place,  land,  loiter  and  generally  go 
unnoticed. 

Someday,  such  UAVs  could  do  much  more  than  watch 
and  hear  their  target  subjects  from  an  unnoticed  perch, 
perhaps  surreptitiously  painting  bad  guys  with  unobtru¬ 
sive  chemical  agents  that  cling  to  their  clothing  and  skin, 
and  give  them  away  visually  or  by  distinguishable  chemi¬ 
cal  "scent"  to  other  UAV  systems  flying  far  above.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  would  distinguish  and  track  an  individual 
among  a  crowd  to  other  places — perhaps  to  meet  higher- 
value  targets — then  find  them  all  together  when  the  time  is 
right.  And  strike. 

As  the  United  States  observes  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  9/11  attacks,  it  is  notable  that  during  the  conflicts  that 
have  followed,  no  military  platform  has  come  to  embody  a 
national  promise  made  in  the  wake  of  the  attacks  more 
than  the  UAV:  We  will  find  you;  we  will  get  you.  ^ 


Dennis  Steele 


It's  in  your  nature,  so  its  in  our  vehicles. 


At  Navistar  Defense  we  build  the  nearly  unparalleled  vehicles  and  engines  that  provide  our  customers 
with  the  reliability,  agility  and  protection  needed  for  mission  success.  And  with  our  global  service  network 
and  in-theater  field  support,  we  make  sure  they  continue  to  perform  with  the  utmost  precision.  We  are 
Navistar  Defense  -  serving  those  who  protect,  and  protecting  those  who  serve. 
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he  pattern  of 


our  military  interven-  tions  in  the  late  20th  century  and  more  re- 

rtions  over  the  last  50  years  has  been  to  cently  of  our  intervention  in  Afghanistan 
respond — before  matters  get  worse —  and  Iraq.  Some  important  truths  about  all  of 
to  intolerable  aspects  of  the  grand  these  will  be  true  of  future  interventions  as 
strategic  situation  in  places  that  have  not  well.  Individually  these  truths  may  be  obvi- 
been  at  the  center  of  our  attention.  Thus  we  ous;  collectively  they  are  more  profound 
have  acted  based  on  understandings  of  and  should  inform  forward-looking  military 
opaque  situations  formed  from  afar.  This  doctrine. 

was  certainly  true  of  the  Korean  and  Viet-  If  we  have  learned  anything  from  these 
nam  Wars  and  of  all  the  smaller  interven-  military  interventions  it  is  that  understand- 
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actly  what  would  improve  the  intolera¬ 
ble  situation  that  prompts  intervention. 
Moreover,  our  understanding  of,  or  hy¬ 
potheses  about,  these  situations  always 
evolved  and  improved  during  the 
course  of  our  interventions  yet  lagged 
behind  a  separate,  independent  and  un¬ 
predictable  evolution  of  the  situation  it¬ 


self  due  in  part  to  the  actions  of  our  own 
forces  and  in  part  to  the  actions  of  other  forces 
and  actors  that  the  coalition  could  not  control. 
Thus  there  will  always  be  this  lagging  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  hypotheses  and  concrete  actions 
and  the  continually  changing  situation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  I  suspect  that,  as  in 
the  past,  we  will  base  future  intervention 
strategies  on  theories  of  the  situation  that  are, 
at  best,  under-informed  and  always  behind 
the  times,  basing  our  tactics  on  ends,  ways  and 
means  derived  from  old  thinking.  Indeed,  it 
seems  that  making  headway  toward  a  better 
state  in  any  extended  military  endeavor  re¬ 
quires  periodically  making  both  conceptual 
choices  of  how  to  understand  the  always 
opaque  objective  situation  and  practical 
choices  of  how  to  take  concrete  action  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hone 
our  understanding  of  the  operational  art.  If  we 
learn  more  rapidly  and  effectively  at  both  the 
conceptual  and  practical  levels,  and  thus 
adapt  strategies  and  tactics  (including  their 
ends,  ways  and  means)  more  swiftly,  cam¬ 
paigns  would  shorten  and  the  losses  we  suffer 
would  lessen. 

Our  current  approaches  to  operational  art 
and  campaign  planning  have  evolved  from  a 
culture  of  linear  ends,  ways,  and  means  plan- 
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ning  and  problem  solving  during  a  unique  period  of  time. 
Complex  and  dynamic  mission  situations  are  not  new,  but 
current  doctrine  is  still  heavily  influenced  by  the  major 
war  experiences  of  the  past  century.  These  emphasized  the 
importance  of  sound  execution  based  on  disciplined  and 
rigorous  planning  and  left  operational  art — the  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  operating  logic  and  guidance — to  planners,  to 
the  private  and  highly  idiosyncratic  workings  of  the 
minds  of  commanders.  Even  large  enterprises,  such  as  the 
D-Day  landings,  could  be  assumed  governed  by  a  fixed 
logic. 

During  the  lengthy  period  of  the  Cold  War,  the  struc¬ 
tured  logic  of  the  "campaigns"  that  would  be  fought,  if 
war  came,  was  locked  into  the  plans  at  NATO  (down  to  be¬ 
low  division  level)  by  explicit  and  implicit 
"design"  decisions  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  and  at  the  highest  levels. 

Traditional  approaches  to  operational  art 
and  campaign  planning  must  be  improved 
in  several  respects.  First,  they  do  not  take 
the  inherent  complexity  or  dynamism  of 
most  mission  situations  sufficiently  into  ac¬ 
count,  and  they  apply  a  linear  planning 
logic  to  situations  when  such  logic  does  not 
apply — reasoning  from  ends  to  ways  to 
means.  Second,  they  do  not  emphasize  the 
importance  of  differentiating  between  tactics 
and  strategy.  Third,  they  do  not  recognize 
intelligent  campaigning  and  operational  art 
as  essentially  a  matter  of  managing  shorter 
tactical  decision  cycles  within  longer  strate¬ 
gic  decision  cycles  and  of  mediating  be¬ 
tween  strategic  design  and  tactical  planning. 

Finally,  they  do  not  provide  a  disciplined  mechanism  for  re¬ 
peatedly  challenging  the  collective  mental  constructs 
learned  from  experience,  previous  education  or  doctrine. 

Complexity  and  Dynamism  of  Mission  Situations 

Any  extended  military  endeavor  involves  many  think¬ 
ing  and  interacting  human  beings  who  are  constantly 
evolving  relationships,  ideas,  movements  and  needs.  Peo¬ 
ple  constantly  adjust  their  behaviors  based  on  their  shift¬ 
ing  intentions  and  evolving  beliefs,  rather  than  on  fixed 
laws  of  nature.  Whatever  specific  end  is  proclaimed  at  the 
start  may  not  be  reached  because  whatever  specific  path  is 
charted  to  that  end  may  become  a  dead  end  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  evolves.  This  means  that  any  theory  about  how  to 
progress  toward  any  vision  of  "better"  will  be  wrong  en¬ 
tirely  or  at  least  partially  so  at  the  outset — and  it  will  get 
worse  with  time. 


BG  Hub  a  Wass  de  Czege,  USA  Ret.,  commanded  a  rifle  com¬ 
pany  in  co  ibat  and  advised  a  Vietnamese  Ranger  Battalion , 
commanded  at  all  levels  through  brigade,  founded  and  di¬ 
rected  the  Sciool  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kan.;  and  retired  as  the  Assistant  Division  Com¬ 
mander  (Maneuver)  of  the  Big  Red  One  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 


Nothing  concrete  can  be  brought  about,  however,  with¬ 
out  making  cause-and-effect  assumptions  about  the  situa¬ 
tions  we  face.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  our  theories 
concerning  ways  and  means  for  bringing  about  desired 
change  will  be  good  enough  to  identify  some  immediate 
concrete  stepping  stones  toward  "better,"  as  well  as  the 
ways  and  means  required  to  make  them  real.  The  trick  is 
making  assumptions  that  are  good  enough  to  do  some 
good  in  the  short  term  and  learning  when  to  abandon 
them  in  the  longer  term  for  new  ones  that  fit  the  ever- 
evolving  situation. 

Thus  while  anyone  can  tell  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  in  a  particularly  bad  situation,  it  is  best  to  define 
campaign  ends  broadly  and  conceptually  at  the  outset  and 


begin  by  doing  sensible  things  that  lead  to  concrete  step¬ 
ping  stones  in  the  right  general  direction.  From  then  on  it's 
a  matter  of  learning  and  adapting.  Easy  to  say,  tough  to  do, 
but  that  is  the  essence  of  operational  art. 

Tactics  and  Strategy 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  tactics  from  strategy  more 
completely  than  current  military  doctrine  does.  Strategies 
are  conceptual  schemes  of  ends,  ways  and  means  for  mak¬ 
ing  progress  toward  broad  and  abstract  campaign  aims; 
tactics  are  concrete  schemes  for  executing  the  several  se¬ 
quential  or  parallel  and  concrete  objectives  that  count  as 
progress  within  the  current  strategy  of  the  command.  Thus 
having  a  strategy  does  not  depend  on  the  level  of  com¬ 
mand — it  depends  on  the  mission  and  the  situation  within 
which  the  command  operates.  Both  kinds  of  decisions  are 
made  at  any  echelon  assigned  extended  missions  in  situa¬ 
tions  that  involve  many  thinking  and  interacting  human 
beings. 

Strategy  is  mostly  conceptualizing  or  "framing"  the 
problem  (or  more  usually  the  cluster  of  problems)  that  tac¬ 
tics  will  solve  concretely.  The  operational  artist  translates 
concept  to  concrete  form.  The  tactician,  in  theory,  receives 
the  "problem"  after  it  is  framed  by  the  strategist  and  oper- 
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TWO  PROVEN  PARTNERS. 

ONE  UNBEATABLE 

SYSTEM  SOLUTION. 

From  a  superior  team  comes  a  superior  system  solution: 
Raytheon  and  Boeing's  Joint  Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM). 

Combining  proven,  best-in-class  technologies  backed  by 
unmatched  aircraft  integration  capabilities,  JAGM  delivers 
superior  warfighting  performance,  a  reduced  logistics 
burden,  and  lower  total  lifecycle  costs,  plus  the  ability  to 
easily  accommodate  additional  technology  capabilities. 
JAGM:  the  most  affordable,  reliable  and  lowest-risk 
solution  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


Multiple  reasons  why: 

Raytheon  and  Boeing  have  teamed 
to  offer  the  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Navy 
and  U.S.  Marine  Corps  the  most 
affordable,  reliable  and  lowest-risk 
solution  for  the  Joint  Air-to-Ground 
Missile  (JAGM)  requirement. 

By  combining  the  respective 
strengths  of  Raytheon  and  Boeing, 
JAGM  delivers  benefits  that  no 
competitive  solution  can: 

■  A  single-rocket  motor  solution  that 
meets  all  requirements 

■  Fifth  Generation  Tri-Mode  Seeker 
decreases  cost  while  increasing 
reliability  and  operational 
advantages  to  the  warfighter 


Uses  combat-proven  airframe 
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Aircraft  integration  solutions  that 
optimize  platform  capabilities  and 
increase  warfighter  capabilities 

Unerring  accuracy  in  all  weather, 
in  all  modes  of  engagement 

Provides  fixed  and  rotary  winged 
aviators  with  networked  line-of-sight 
and  beyond-line-of-sight  capabilities 


Raytheon 
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ational  artist.  The  commander  must  act  as  all  of  these  at 
different  times. 

Tactics  are  planned  or  improvised  to  exploit  existing 
knowledge  about  the  situation.  Planning  seeks  to  apply  the 
logic  of  the  situation  to  reason  backward  from  a  desired 
end  state.  Planning  seeks  to  choose  and  develop  optimum 
courses  of  action  and  to  prearrange  combined-arms  syn¬ 
ergy  at  the  optimum  time  and  place.  Tactics  aim  to  opti¬ 
mize  concrete  ways  and  means  to  achieve  the  concrete  end 
that  counts  as  a  stepping  stone  toward  the  strategic  vision. 
This  is  a  difficult  enough  but  familiar  challenge. 

Useful  strategic  thinking  is  much  harder.  Strategy  is 
about  finding  your  way  forward  in  an  open  (unbounded) 
system  of  unfamiliar  territory  that  is  subject  to  unpre¬ 
dictable  change.  "Forward"  is  away  from  the  intolerable 
situation  that  spawned  the  mission  in  the  first  place  and 
toward  a  new  situation  that  is  advantageous  or  at  least  tol¬ 
erable.  Strategies  cannot  derive  from  planning  because  the 
situations  to  which  they  pertain  are  constantly  and  unpre- 
dictably  in  flux,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  know  which 
condition  will,  in  the  end,  be  possible.  Strategies  are  de¬ 
signed  or  formulated  by  disciplined  and  purposeful  prob¬ 
ing,  reconnoitering  and  scouting  to  extend  what  we  know 
about  the  situation  enough  to  impose  a  logical  structure 
upon  an  otherwise  "unstructured"  situation. 

One  essential  element  of  strategy  is  formulating  the  end 
to  be  pursued.  Given  the  unbounded  and  unfamiliar  na¬ 
ture  of  the  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  articulate  a  conceptual 
end  that  is  desirable,  convincingly  achievable  and  broad 
enough  to  embrace  a  spectrum  from  the  merely  tolerable  to 
the  truly  advantageous.  Formulating  the  other  essential  el¬ 
ements  of  a  wise  strategy  is  equally  difficult.  Thinking  of 
means  concretely  is  one  thing;  it's  quite  another  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  first,  means  that  are  the  desired  changes  in  a  con¬ 
ceptual  system  or  thought-model  of  the  situation  and  sec¬ 
ond,  ways  that  are  the  conceptual  pathways  to  both 
progress  and  new  knowledge. 

Judgments  about  strategic  ways  and  means  are  also 
much  more  difficult — and  rarely  direct  and  linear.  Wise 
strategies  are  less  often  the  product  of  our  wits  (that  in¬ 
stant  realization  of  what  to  do  in  a  crisis  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence)  or  of  our  conscious  deliberations  than  they  are  the 
product  of  days  and  weeks  of  ruminating  about  things  that 
"don't  make  sense"  in  our  understanding  of  the  situation. 
As  Guy  Claxton,  author  of  Hare  Brain,  Tortoise  Mind:  How 
Intelligence  Increases  When  You  Think  Less,  advises,  "If  it  is 
complex,  unfamiliar,  or  behaves  unexpectedly,  tortoise 
mind  is  the  better  bet.  If  it  is  a  nice  logical  puzzle,  try  the 
hare  brain  first."  Strategic  means  are  usually  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  one  of  a  cluster  of  conceptual  objectives. 
Strategic  "ways"  are  usually  the  conceptual  ways  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  sequential  or  parallel  accomplishment  of  these, 
and  they  are  also  the  conceptual  ways  to  navigate  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  crosscurrents  of  the  situational  environment  to 
gain  tht  most  help  and  also  avoid  or  overcome  the  most 
opposition  or  trouble. 

We,  in  the  West,  are  far  better  at  tactics  than  strategy.  We 


love  the  tactics  of  making  concrete  progress,  and  we  dis¬ 
like  the  conceptual  nature  of  strategic  thinking,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  is  a  mere  abstraction — and  an  always  imper¬ 
fect  one,  deserving  of  skepticism,  at  that.  Once  we  make 
up  our  minds  about  some  complex  and  abstract  matter,  we 
like  to  stick  to  it  too  much.  Wartime  tactical  decision  mak¬ 
ing  requires  a  positive  attitude  because  the  leader  has  to 
believe  that  the  value  of  hard-won  concrete  new  realities  is 
worth  the  blood  and  treasure  required  to  make  them  real. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  a  positive  attitude  in  the  tactical  side 
of  your  brain  and  not  have  that  affect  the  strategic  side  of 
your  thinking  as  well,  but  strategic  decision  making  re¬ 
quires  a  healthy  skepticism  about  what  you  think  you 
know  that  is  really  relevant. 

It  is  also  easy  to  remain  attached  to  an  expired  strategy 
by  relying  on  corroborative  evidence  only,  missing  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  invalidates  the  strategy,  unless  some  fore¬ 
thought  is  given  to  and  energy  is  invested  in  deliberately 
looking  for  the  evidence  that  disproves  the  theory.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  failure  of  a  strategy  is  recognized  only  after  a  cri¬ 
sis  brings  it  to  light. 

Western  leaders  often  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking  that 
strategic  thought  is  nothing  but  setting  ends  and  establish¬ 
ing  priorities  and  then  pursuing  them  by  a  fixed  logic  of 
ways  and  means  that  can  be  discovered  by  close  study  of 
the  situation.  This  assumes  that  situations  are  always 
transparent  and  that  no  changes  in  the  situation,  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  campaign  efforts,  would  affect 
the  logic  of  ways  and  means  or  the  definition  of  the  de¬ 
sired  end. 

The  answers  to  strategic  choices  cannot  be  "discovered" 
because  they  are  not  self-evident;  there  are  always  many 
unknowable  and  uncontrollable  factors  at  work.  Strategies 
are,  at  best,  educated  guesses  with  an  unknown  expiration 
date.  Things  may  work  out  better,  or  worse,  than  initially 
expected. 

Because  strategic  rationales  cannot  be  discovered,  they 
have  to  be  conceived.  Conception  requires  deep  thought 
and  concentration,  which  experts  tell  us  cannot  be  hurried 
or  done  well  when  the  thinker  is  sleep  deprived.  American 
culture  expects  commanders  and  their  staffs  to  work  long 
hours,  especially  while  campaigning,  and  as  much  as  com¬ 
manders  would  like  to  outsource  their  deep  thinking  to 
others,  doing  so  bears  a  steep  price. 

Strategic  decisions  are  ultimately  based  on  intentions  for 
the  future  and  an  examination  and  acceptance  of  beliefs  in 
a  latticework  of  hypotheses  about  the  mission  situation 
and  how  to  make  progress  and  gain  advantage.  Too  often 
dogma  and  ideology  lie  unexamined  within  that  lattice- 
work  and  get  in  the  way  of  formulating  workable  strate¬ 
gies. 

Strategic  Design  vs.  Tactical  Planning 

Operational  art  and  campaigning  are  usefully  under¬ 
stood  as  a  matter  of  managing  shorter  tactical  decision  cy¬ 
cles  within  longer  strategic  ones,  whether  this  is  done  con¬ 
sciously  or  not.  Fighting  a  military  campaign  over  an 
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MK28l:  40MM  GREEN  TRAINING  AMMUNITION 

Unrestricted  training  -  zero  uxo  liabilities 

MK281  provides  unrestricted  combat  training  on  the  MK19,  MK47,  and  H&K  grenade 
machine  guns.  The  cartidge  is  non-pyrotechnic  and  non-toxic  and  does  not  leave  duds. 
It  is  ideal  for  dry  weather  use  and  on  temporary  ranges  when  risk  of  fire  and  UXO  liabilities 
can  hinder  training.  The  patented  propulsion  system  produces  low  variation  of  muzzle 
velocity  for  unsurpassed  accuracy.  MK281  Modo  is  a  day  impact  marker.  The  MK281 
Modi  is  a  day-night  marker  with  a  chemiluminescent  payload.  It  is  visible  with  or  with¬ 
out  night  vision  goggles  and  emits  in  the  near  infrared  band.  An  optional  tracer  element 
is  also  available.  German  engineered,  US  manufactured. 


RHEINMETALL 

DEFENCE 


American  Rheinmetall  Munitions,  Inc.  •  925  Corporate  Dr.,  Suite  315  •  Stafford  •  Virginia  22554 
USA  •  Phone  +1  703  221  9299  •  Fax  +1  703  441  3522-  www.americanrheinmetall.com 
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MISSION  READY.  SET.  GO. 


A  Case  for  Rugged...  As  a  mobile  clamshell  or  tablet,  VT  Miltope’s  new  RCLC-1  rugged  convertible  laptop  is  mission-ready 
in  any  form.  The  RCLC-1  is  an  integral  part  of  the  MSD-V3  program  developed  for  the  U.S.  Army's  At-Platform  Automatic  Test 
Systems  (APATS)  Integrated  Family  of  Test  Equipment  (IFTE).  Our  family  of  HARD  WEAR  sets  the  standard  for  rugged  military 
computing.  Built  rugged  down  to  their  core  processors,  our  products  improve  warfighter's  ability  to  perform  maintenance 
missions  in  extreme  environments  and  challenging  tactical  conditions.  The  VT  Miltope  Family...  mission-ready  in  the  hangar, 
on  the  flightline,  or  on  the  move.  MILTOPE  COM 


VT  Miltope 


A  company  of  VT  Systems 


Exhibits  are  now  located  on  both  levels  of  the  Convention  Center! 
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2011  AUSA  ANNUAL  MEETING  &  EXPOSITION 

A  Professional  Development  Forum 

"America's  Army:  The  Strength  of  the  Nation™,"  the  theme  of  the  2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition,  will  set  the 
tone  for  the  premier  defense  forum  of  the  year. 

This  year  AUSA  has  expanded  its  exhibits  to  include  all  five  halls  of  the  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
There  will  be  over  600  exhibits  and  40,000  attendees,  making  this  the  largest  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition  in  AUSA's  history. 
The  convention  center  is  located  at  Mount  Vernon  Square  (between  7th  and  9th  Streets,  at  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
Avenues),  and  is  convenient  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Square  Metro  station  and  within  walking  distance  of  four  other  stations 
(Gallery  Place,  Metro  Center,  McPherson  Square  and  Federal  Triangle).  More  information  can  be  found  at  www.dcconvention.com. 

The  Renaissance  Washington,  D.C.  Hotel  is  AUSA's  headquarters  hotel.  There  will  be  other  hotels  providing  additional  rooms 
within  walking  distance  and  with  a  wide  variety  of  rates  and  room  selections.  Registration  information  for  members  and 
additional  housing  information  is  available  on  the  Association's  web  site  at  www.ausa.org. 


i  PREVIEW  OF  EVENTS 


27th  Annual  Army  Ten-Miler 

LEAD  SPONSORS  -  AUSA  AND  KBR 

Sunday,  9  Oct.,  0800.  The  Army  Ten-Miler  will  start  at  the 
Pentagon. 

This  year  the  Army  Ten-Miler  -  A  Tradition  of  Excellence  -  is 
celebrating  its  27th  anniversary  as  the  Army's  premier  athletic 
event.  Hosted  by  the  United  States  Army  Military  District  of 
Washington,  the  Army  Ten-Miler  with  a  30,000  runner  cap  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  best  races  in  America.  Thousands  of 
military  and  civilian  runners  from  all  50  states,  Korea,  Canada, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Guam,  the 
Netherlands,  Brazil,  and  Sweden  are  expected  to  participate. 

Proceeds  from  the  race  will  go  to  the  Army's  Morale,  Welfare 
and  Recreation  Program.  This  program  supports  Soldiers  and 
their  families. 

SPONSORS 

■  Major  Sponsors:  GEICO®;  Health  Net;  PWC;  DRS 
Technologies;  NAVISTAR®  Defense;  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union®;  Dell  Federal;  Adobe;  MiO. 


■  Supporting  Sponsors:  G&G  Outfitters,  Inc.;  Focus-n-Fly; 
Marathon-Photos.com;  The  Washington  Examiner;  Mythics,  Inc' 

For  more  information,  visit  www.armytenmiler.com,  call  the 
Army  Ten-Miler  office  at  202-685-3361  (DSN:  325)  or  e-mail 
armytenmiler@jfhqncr.northcom.mil. 

MG  Robert  G.  Moorhead  Guard/Reserve 
Breakfast 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  0730-0900  (ticket  required).  This  breakfast 
recognizes  outstanding  chapter  efforts  in  support  of  Reserve 
Component  Soldiers  and  Families. 

2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  Opening 
Ceremony 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  0930-1115.  The  opening  ceremony,  featuring 
The  United  States  Army  Band,  "Pershing's  Own,"  and  the  3rd 
United  States  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard),  will  be  a  patriotic  pag¬ 
eant  with  the  presentation  of  colors  and  an  inspiring,  dramatic 
multimedia  presentation. 
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Corporate  Member  Luncheon 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1230-1430.  This  luncheon  honors  the 
Corporate  Members  and  their  many  contributions  to  the  chap¬ 
ters  programs  to  support  Soldiers  and  Families.  The  luncheon 
will  be  held  at  the  Renaissance  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

;  Tickets  are  required  (no  charge)  and  are  available  through  local 
AUSA  chapters.  Seating  is  limited. 

ROTC  Activities 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1230-1430.  A  luncheon  for  ROTC  cadets, 
ROTC  cadre  and  invited  guests  will  be  held  at  the  Renaissance 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  GEN  Robert  W.  Cone,  Commanding 
General,  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
is  the  invited  speaker.  Advance  tickets  (no  charge)  are  required 
and  are  available  from  AUSA  Regional  Activities, 

P.O.  Box  101560,  Arlington,  VA  22210-0860. 

Army  Pre-Retirement  and  Retiree  Events 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1400-1600.  A  seminar  will  be  held  to 
update  retirees  on  the  Retirement  Services,  to  include  Reserve 
:  Component  support  and  "MyArmyBenefits." 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  0900-1100.  The  Department  of  the 
f  Army  Retirement  Services  Office  will  conduct  a  presentation 
for  Soldiers  approaching  retirement.  A  briefing  will  also  be 
offered  on  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP). 

President  s  Reception 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1830-2015  (ticket  purchase  required). 

The  President's  Reception  honoring  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army,  and  the  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army  affords  everyone  a  chance  to  meet  the  Army 
leadership,  socialize  with  colleagues  from  the  worldwide 
Army  community  and  see  old  friends.  Hors  d'oeuvres  and 
beverages  will  be  served. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Reception 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  1130-1215.  A  cocktail  reception  (no  ticket 
'required)  will  be  held  in  Exhibit  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  of  the 
Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center  preceding  the 
'uncheon.  Attendance  at  the  luncheon  is  not  required. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Luncheon 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  1230  (ticket  purchase  required). 

GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army, 
s  the  invited  speaker.  The  luncheon  will  be  held  in  the  Walter 
E.  Washington  Convention  Center  Ballroom. 


Department  of  the  Army  Civilian 
Professional  Development  Seminar 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  0930-1130.  Panelists  will  discuss  the 
current  challenges  and  issues  facing  government  leaders  as 
they  plan  for  the  civilian  human  resource  requirements  of  the 
future.  There  will  be  a  question-and-answer  period  following 
the  panel's  presentations.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  profes¬ 
sional  development  event,  held  at  the  Renaissance  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Government  employees  are  welcome. 

Department  of  the  Army  Civilian 
Luncheon 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  1200-1400  (ticket  purchase  required). 
This  luncheon  will  honor  government  civilians  and  recognize 
the  regional  Department  of  the  Army  Civilian  of  the  Year 
winner.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Renaissance  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Honorable  Joseph  Westphal,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  is  the  invited  speaker. 

Sustaining  Member  Reception  and 
Luncheon 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  reception  beginning  at  1130.  This 
luncheon  recognizes  Sustaining  Members  for  their  support 
of  AUSA  and  the  United  States  Army.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  the  invited  guest.  In  addition,  the  John  W.  Dixon  Award  will 
be  presented  to  a  distinguished  industry  leader,  who  has  made 
considerable  contributions  to  America's  defense.  This  event  is 
by  invitation  only  for  Sustaining  Members  and  guests. 

George  Catlett  Marshall  Memorial 
Reception  and  Dinner 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  1800-2200  (tickets  required).  From  1800 
to  1930  refreshments  will  be  served  in  Exhibit  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E  of  the  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center. 

Following  the  reception  at  2000,  the  201 1  George  Catlett 
Marshall  Memorial  Dinner  will  be  an  impressive  climax  to  the 
meeting's  events.  Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan,  is  this  year's  Marshall  Medal 
recipient.  The  United  States  Army  Band,  "Pershing's  Own," 
will  provide  entertainment.  The  formal  dinner  will  be  held  in 
the  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center  Ballroom. 
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Events  Honoring  Outstanding  Soldiers 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  0700-0900  All  noncommissioned  officers, 
SFCs  and  above,  will  meet  with  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
Raymond  F.  Chandler  III. 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1230-1430.  The  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  Awards  Luncheon  for  command  sergeants  major,  general 
officers,  outstanding  noncommissioned  officers  and  Soldiers. 
Requires  advance  tickets  (no  charge).  Awards  will  be  presented 
to  the  United  States  Army  Soldier  and  Noncommissioned 
Officer  of  the  Year  by  GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army  (invited)  and  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III. 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  0700-0900.  The  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
will  meet  with  Soldiers,  SSGs  and  below.  NCOs  in  this  category 
are  encouraged  to  attend  this  event. 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  0930-1300.  Outstanding  Soldiers  will 
tour  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Washington,  D.C.  The 
buses  depart  at  0930  from  the  L  Street  entrance  of  the  Walter 
E.  Washington  Convention  Center.  For  information,  contact 
AUSA  NCO  &  Soldier  Programs,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3326,  or  call  (800)  336-4570,  ext.  690. 

AUSA  Noncommissioned  Officers’ 
Professional  Development  Forum 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  0900-1130. 

"The  Profession  of  Arms" 

During  this  session,  NCOs  will  be  briefed  by  the  United 
States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  on  the 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Educational  System  and  physical 
readiness  training  and  testing. 

A  question-and-answer  session  will  close  out  the  presentation. 
This  event  is  open  to  all  noncommissioned  officers  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare  Publications 

ILW  publications  will  be  on  display  and  available  during 
exhibit  hours  at  the  AUSA  Pavilion,  Booth  407  in  Exhibit 
Hall  A.  Educational  materials  published  by  ILW  are  provided 
free  of  charge. 


ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forums 

The  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  will  host  a  series  of  Contemporary 
Military  Forums  on  topics  of  current  interest  to  Army  profes¬ 
sionals  and  AUSA  members.  All  ILW  forums  will  take  place 
in  the  Convention  Center.  Go  to  AUSA's  Annual  Meeting  web 
site  (www.ausa.org)  for  details.  All  Annual  Meeting  attendees 
are  welcome. 

ILW  Paper  Presentations 

Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  0900-1100.  The  Institute  of  Land 
Warfare  will  host  presentations  and  discussions  of  research 
papers  selected  by  its  editorial  board  for  publication.  Papers 
on  subjects  of  national  security  interest  will  be  presented  by 
the  authors.  All  Annual  Meeting  attendees  are  welcome. 

AUSA  Book  Program  Presentation 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1300-1700.  AUSA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Press,  Praeger  Security  International  and 
The  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  has  sponsored  more  than 
8  books  in  201 1  as  part  of  its  book  program.  Authors  will  be 
on  hand  to  speak  about  their  books  during  the  authors'  presen¬ 
tation  and  will  be  available  for  book  signing  throughout  the 
meeting  at  the  AUSA  Pavilion,  Booth  407  in  Exhibit  Hall  A. 

All  AUSA  books  will  be  available  for  purchase  (discounted 
for  AUSA  members). 

AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  I 

"America's  Families:  Our  Leaders  Speak" 

Monday,  10  Oct.,  1400-1700 

The  invited  speakers  are  the  Honorable  John  M.  McHugh, 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army;  LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz,  Jr.,  Chief,  Army 
Reserve/Commanding  General,  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Command;  and  MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter,  Acting  Director, 
Army  National  Guard. 

This  forum  will  allow  the  SA,  CSA,  CAR  and  DANG  to  provide 
their  perspectives  on  the  state  of  Army  Families  to  include  key 
issues  being  addressed  within  the  Active  Duty,  National  Guard, 
and  Army  Reserve. 

A  question-and-answer  session  will  follow.  All  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting  attendees  and  family  members  are  welcome. 

Seating  is  limited  and  RSVPs  are  recommended.  Please 
register  by  25  Sept,  on  the  AUSA  Family  Programs'  website 
at  www.ausa.org/family  and  click  on  the  "registration"  link 
in  the  right-hand  column. 
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ItUSA  Military  Family  Forum  II 

America's  Families:  Ready  and  Resilient" 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  0830-1100 

The  invited  speaker  is  LTG  Rick  Lynch,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Installation  Management/  Commanding  General,  Installation 
Management  Command. 

The  first  half  of  this  forum  will  discuss  ACS  Transformation 
to  include  an  open  dialogue  with  the  audience  on  three 
questions.  The  second  half  of  the  forum  will  focus  on  new 
and/or  revised  Spouse  employment/education  programs 
and  the  identification  and  prevention  of  Domestic  Violence. 

Aquestion-and-answer  session  will  follow.  All  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting  attendees  and  family  members  are  welcome. 

Seating  is  limited  and  RSVPs  are  recommended.  Please 
register  by  25  Sept,  on  the  AUSA  Family  Programs'  website 
atwww.ausa.org/family  and  click  on  the  "registration”  link 
nthe  right-hand  column. 

AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  III 

America's  Families:  Honoring  Our  Survivors" 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  1430-1630 

The  invited  speaker  is  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army. 

This  forum  will  address  key  issues  and  concerns  raised  by 
survivors  to  include  a  legislative  update.  It  will  also  highlight 
essons  learned  from  two  Survivor  Outreach  Services 
coordinators. 

Aquestion-and-answer  session  will  follow.  All  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting  attendees  and  family  members  are  welcome. 

Seating  is  limited  and  RSVPs  are  recommended.  Please 
register  by  25  Sept,  on  the  AUSA  Family  Programs'  website 
atwww.ausa.org/family  and  click  on  the  "registration  link 
in  the  right-hand  column. 


AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  IV 

"America's  Families:  Community  Embrace" 
Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  0930-1200 

The  invited  speakers  are  Rae  Pike,  Julianne  Sanford,  John 
Meroski,  and  CSC  and  AW2  Advocates. 

This  forum  will  highlight  the  Army's  Community  Covenant  shift 
to  emphasize  the  establishment  of  local  Community  Support 
Networks  (CSN);  highlight  local  CSN  lessons  learned,  and  what 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are  doing  to  inspire  their  local 
communities. 

A  question-and-answer  session  will  follow.  All  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting  attendees  and  family  members  are  welcome. 

Seating  is  limited  and  RSVPs  are  recommended.  Please 
register  by  25  Sept,  on  the  AUSA  Family  Programs'  website 
at  www.ausa.org/family  and  click  on  the  "registration"  link 
in  the  right-hand  column. 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  Events 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  1000-1130.  MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter, 
Acting  Director,  Army  National  Guard,  will  host  a  panel 
discussion. 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  1430-1600.  LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz,  Jr.,  Chief, 
Army  Reserve/Commanding  General,  United  States  Army 
Reserve  Command,  will  speak. 

Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  1500-1700.  CSM  Richard  Burch,  ARNG,  and 
CSM  Michael  Schultz,  OCAR,  will  each  hold  breakout  sessions. 

Industry  and  Military  Exhibits 

Exhibit  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  in  the  Walter  E.  Washington 
Convention  Center  will  feature  over  600  exhibits.  The  exhibit 
hall  schedule  for  the  201 1  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  is: 

■  Monday,  10  Oct.,  0900-1700 

■  Tuesday,  11  Oct.,  0900-1700 

■  Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  0900-1700 

■  Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  1800-1930  (Ticket  Required) 

George  Catlett  Marshall  Reception 
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2011  ANNOAL  MEETING  EXHIBITORS 


(as  of  27  July  2Q1 1 ; 


1st  Infantry  Division 
3  Dimensional  Services  Group 
3M  Company 


AAR  Mobility  Systems 
Accurate  Energetic  Systems,  LLC 
Accuride  Corporation 
Actus  Lend  Lease 
Acumentrics  -  Rugged  UPS 
Adapx  Inc. 

ADS  Group  Limited 
ADS,  Inc. 

Advanced  Interactive  Systems 
Adventure  Lights  Inc. 

AECOM 
Aerojet 

AeroVironment,  Inc.  (AV) 

Aggreko 

Agility  Defense  &  Government 
Services 
AGY 

Aimpoint  Inc. 

Air  Innovations 
Aitech  Defense  Systems  Inc 
Alaska  Structures 
Alcoa  Defense 
Allen  Vanguard  Corporation 
Allison  Transmission 
AM  General  Corporation 
Amerex  Defense 
American  Military  University 
American  Ordnance 
Ameripack  Inc. 

Ametek  Aerospace  &  Defense 

Amphenol 

AmSafe 

Amtech  Corporation 
ANAREN 

API  Technologies  Corp. 

Armada  Int'l  Magazine 
Armor  Express 
ArmorSource  LLC 
ArmorWorks 

Army  &  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
Army  and  Air  Force  Mutual  Aid 
Association  (AAFMAA) 

Army  Antiterrorism  Branch 
Army  Brigade  Combat  Team 
Modernization 
Army  Emergency  Relief 
Army  National  Guard 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Army  Women's  Foundation 
Arotech  Corp. 

ArvinMeritor,  Inc. 

Aspen  Systems  Inc. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Acquisition,  Logistics  &  Technology 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Installations,  Energy  &  Environment 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Manpower  &  Reserve  Affairs 
ATEC  -  Advanced  Turbine  Engine 
Company 
ATI  Defense 
ATK 

ATTRS  Army  G-1 

AUSA  Family  Programs/Army 
Installations  Pavilion 

A  Backpack  Journalist,  LLC 
Air  Compassion  for  Veterans 
American  Traditions  Basket  Company 


Army  Fisher  Houses 
Army  G-1 

Army  Reserve  Family  Programs 
Army  Spouse  Employment 
Partnership  (ASEP) 

Brats  Without  Borders 
DeCA 

Military  Community  Awareness  (MCA) 
Military  Community  Youth  Ministries 
Military  Families  United 
Military  Family  Network 
Military  Child  Education  Coalition 
(MCEC) 

National  Guard  Bureau/Soldier  and 
Family  Support 
Operation  Give  a  Hug 
Operation  Homefront 
QuickSeries  Publishing  Inc. 

Real  Warriors 

Stronger  Families 

Survivor  Outreach  Services  (SOS) 

The  ScreamFree  Institute 
United  Through  Reading 
Zero  to  Three 
AUSA  Pavilion 
AG  I A 

Army  Ten-Miler 

Army  Times  Publishing  Company, 
Defense  Media  Group 
Bank  of  America,  N.A. 

Choice  Hotels  International 
GEICO  Insurance 
Government  Vacations 
Naval  Institute  Press 
Praeger  Security  International 
University  Press  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Maryland  University 
College 

Australia  Pavilion 

Autoflug  GmbH/Jenoptik/ESW  GmbH 

AVALEX  Technologies 

Aviation  Week 

Avionic  Instruments 

Avon  Protection  Systems 

AxleTech 

Aydin  Displays 

Azonix  Corporation,  a  division  of 
Crane  Co. 


B.E.  Meyers  &  Co.  Inc. 

BAE  Systems 

Ball  Aerospace  &  Technologies  Corp. 
BAN  -  AIR  Storage  Systems 
Barco  Federal  Systems 
Barrett  Firearms  Manufacturing,  Inc. 
Bates  Uniform  Footwear 
Battelle 

Battlefield  Collection  Inc. 

BCB  International  Ltd 
Benchmade  Knife  Company 
Beretta  USA 
BGF  Industries  Inc 
Biometrics  Identity  Management 
Agency 
Black  Diamond 
Blue  Force  Gear,  Inc. 

Blue  Ox 

BlueSky  Mast  Inc. 

BMI  Defense  Systems 
Boeing 

BOSE  Corporation 
Breeze  -  Eastern  Corporation 


Breezer  Holdings 

Bren-Tronics 

BRTRC 


CACI 

CADSI  Canada:  Partners  in  Defense 

Camber  Corporation 

CamelBak 

CAMSS  Shelters 

Carl  Zeiss  Optronics  USA,  Inc. 

Caterpillar,  Inc. 

CCO  Creative  Consulting 
CE  Niehoff 
CEIA-  USA 

Ceradyne  Armor  Systems 
CGI  Federal 
CH2M  Hill 

Chemring  Group  PLC 

Cobham 

COGES 

Colt  Defense 

Columbia  College 

Combined  Systems,  Inc. 

Compulink  Cable  Assemblies,  Inc. 

Concurrent  Technologies  Corporation 

Cone  Drive  Gearing  Solutions 

Contact  Corporation 

Control  Solutions  LLC 

CoorsTek 

Crimson  Trace 

Critical  Solutions  International 
Crossbow  Technology  Inc. 

Crystal  Group  Inc. 

Cubic  Defense  Applications 
Culture  of  Excellence 
Cummins 

Curtiss-Wright  Controls 
Cyalume 


Daimler  Trucks  North  America  LLC 
Dana  Corporation 
DANALCO,  Inc. 

Daniel  Defense  Inc. 

Danish  Defence  &  Security 
Industries  Association  Pavilion 

Danner 

Darley  Defense 
Data  Device 

Datron  World  Communications 
DAY  &  ZIMMERMANN,  INC. 

Dealers'  Financial  Services 

Defence  Materiel  Organisation  (DM0) 

DEFENCELL 

Defense  Daily/Access  Intelligence,  LLC 
Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency 
Defense  Systems 

Defense  Video  &  Imagery  Distribution 
System 
Defenshield 
Deployed  Resources 
DESCHAMPS  MAT  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Dewey  Electronics  Corp. 

DHS  Systems 
Diehl  Defense 
Dillon  Aero 

Diversified  Technical  Systems,  Inc. 

DoD  Physical  Security  Equipment 
Action  Group  (PSEAG) 

DoD  Yellow  Ribbon  Reintegration 
Program 

Donaldson  Co.,  Inc. 


DRIFIRE/Optimer  Brands 
DSE  Inc. 

DSM  Dyneema  LLC 
DuPont  Company 
Dynamic  Defense  Materials,  LLC 
Dynasystems  LTD 
DYNATRAC 
DynCorp  International 


EADS  North  America 
Eagle  Support  Services  Corporation 
EaglePicher  Technologies,  LLC 
EATON  Corp. 

ECS  Case 
EIC  Solutions  Inc. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America 
Elmo  Motion  Control 
EMA  Tactical 
eMagin  Corporation 
Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  & 
Reserve  (ESGR) 

Energizer 

Energy  Technologies,  Inc. 

EnerSys 

Ensign  -  Bickford  Aerospace  &  Defense 
Company 

EOD  Technology,  Inc. 

ESI  Motion 

Esterline  Defense  Technologies 
Explora  Security  Inc. 

Extreme  Engineering  Solutions  (X-ES) 
Eye  Safety  Systems,  Inc.  (ESS) 


FAIRCOUNT 

FALCK  SCHMIDT  Defence  Systems 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board  (TSP) 

Fidelity  Technologies 

Finmeccanica  Group  Services  S.p.A. 

Firetrace  Aerospace 

First  Command  Financial  Services 

First  U.S.  Army 

FK  Logistics,  USA 

FLIR  Systems,  Inc. 

Floatograph  Technologies  LLC 

FLUOR 

FNH  USA 

Force  Protection 

Fort  Bragg  Regional  Alliance 

Fox  Defense  Suspension 

Fraser-Volpe  LLC 

French  Pavilion 

FTL  Solar 

Fujifilm  North  America  Corp. 


GE  Aviation 

GE  Intelligent  Platforms 
General  Atomics 
General  Digital  Corporation 
General  Dynamics  Combat  Systems 
General  Dynamics  Information 
Systems  &  Technology 
General  Dynamics  Ordnance  and 
Tactical  Systems 

General  Kinetics  Engineering  Corp. 
Gentex  Corporation 
GeoTactical  Solutions  Inc. 

Gerber  Legendary  Blades 

German  Pavilion 

Aleris  Aluminium  Bonn  GmbH 
CCO  Creative  Consulting  GmbH 


CeramTec-ETEC  GmbH 
Haix  GmbH 

Hoesch  Schwerter  Profile  GmbH 
Karcher  Futuretech  GmbH 
Rotzler  GmbH  &  Co. 

TTS  Theissen  Training  Systems  GmbH 
WEW  Westerwalder  Eisenwerk  GmbH 

Gichner  Systems  Group 
Glenair,  Inc 

Global  Electric  Motorcars 
Global  Power  Products 
Global  Seating  Systems 
GLOCK 

GNB  Industrial  Power 
Golight,  Inc. 

Goodrich  Corp. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Graflex  Incorporated 


Hamilton  Sundstrand  Sensor  Systems 
Hammerhead  Industries,  Inc. 
Hampden  Engineering  Corporation 
Harris  Corporation 
HDT  Global 

Heckler  &  Koch  Defense 
Hendrickson 

HESCO  Military  Products  Ltd 
High  Impact  Technology,  LLC 
Home  Depot 
Honeywell 
Horstman  Inc 

HUMANA  Military  Healthcare 
Services  Inc. 

HUTCHINSON  Industries  Inc.. 
Hygenic/Performance  Health 


IAI  North  America 
IAP  Worldwide  Services 
Ibis  Tek  LLC 
IBM 

ICF  International 
Ideal  Innovations,  Inc. 

IDS  International 
IHS 

iKey,  Ltd. 

Industrial  Electronic  Engineers 
INEGMA 

Intercontinental  Hotels  Group 
Intertek 

Intevac  Photonics,  Inc. 
iRobot  Corporation 
ISOTHERM 

Israel  Military  Industries,  Ltd.  /  IMI 
Services  US 

Israel  Ministry  of  Defense  Pavilion 

Beth  El 
LVT 

Meprolight 
Pulse  Inteco 
RICOR 
SERAPHIM 
Spidertech 
Tamor  S.M.R.  Ltd. 

TAT 

URDAN 

ITT 


JAI,  Inc. 


See  map  inside. 
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2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting 


WALTER  E.  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION  CENTER 


2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  &  Exposition  -  A  Professional  Development  Forum 

America's  Army:  The  Strength  of  the  Nation™ 

10-12  October  2011  •  Washington,  D.C. 

To  view  the  current  floor  plan,  visitwww.ausa.org  and  click  on  the  2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting. 
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Jeep  Government  &  Military  Sales 
John  Deere  Company 
Johnson  Controls,  Inc. 

Joint  Program  Executive  Office  Joint 


Tactical  Radio  System  (JPEO  JTRS)  Mistral,  Inc. 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  &  MMI  Outdoc 

Fort  Polk  MOTOROLA 

JTF  CapMed  MTU  Detroit 

Jupiter  Systems 


Milliken  &  Company 
Minimizer 

Missile  Defense  Agency 
Mission  Essential  Personnel 


KBR 

KDFI  Defense  Systems,  Inc. 
Kearfott  Corporation 
Kentucky  Trailer  Technologies 
Kerrigan  Media  Int'L,  Inc. 

Keyper  Systems 
KIDDE  DUAL  SPECTRUM 
Kipper  Tool 

Klein  Steel  Service  Inc. 

Kollmorgen 

KONGSBERG 

KOTRA  -  Korea  Trade-Investment 
Promotion  Agency 
Krauss-Maffei  Wegmann  GmbH  & 
Co.  KG 

KVH  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Kwikpoint 


L-3  Communications 
Landmark  Earth  Solutions 
Laser  Devices,  Inc. 

Laser  Shot,  Inc. 

.aser  Technology,  Inc. 

_aughing  Rabbit  Inc. 

_eading  Technology  Composites 
.eatherman  Tool  Group,  Inc. 

.eupold  &  Stevens 

.ind  Electronics 

JTEYE  Systems  Inc 

.Ml,  Logistics  Management  Institute 

.ockheed  Martin  Corporation 

.ogo  Mat  Central  LLC 

.OM  Group 

ong  Mountain  Outfitters  LLC 
ord 

WRC  International  LLC 


AM.  Reif,  Ltd.  /  Harry  Miller  Co. 
Jabey  Bridge  &  Shore,  Inc. 

/lack  Trucks,  Inc. 
anagement  Concepts 
'IANROY  Defense  Systems 
lanTech  International  Corp. 
larkLogic 

larmon  -  Herrington  Company 
larvin  Land  Systems 
lasterCraft  Safety 
1BDA  Missile  Systems 
IcLane  Advanced  Technologies 


leridian  Medical  Technologies,  Inc. 
lichelin  North  America 
licro  Sun 
lifram  Ltd. 

IILCOTS/901  DMilitary  Systems  Group 
lilitaryByOwner  Advertising 
ILKOR  USA,  INC. 
iller-holzwarth  inc. 


ee  map  inside. 
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MMI  Outdoor 
MOTOROLA 
MTU  Detroit  Diesel 

NAMMO 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

National  Museum  of  the  U.S.  Army 

NAVISTAR  Defense 

Navy  Federal  Credit  Union 

NCO  Journal 

Nicomatic 

Night  Vision  Depot 

North  American  Rescue 

Northrop  Grumman  Corporation 

Northwest  Territorial  Mint 

Norwich  University  Army  ROTC 

NOVA  Electric 

Novatel  Inc. 

NP  Aerospace  Ltd 

OAKLEY 

Oce  North  America 
OLIN  CORPORATION  -  WINCHESTER 
AMMUNITION 
ONEIL 

Ontario  Knife  Company 
ORBIT  INSTRUMENTS,  A  DIVISION  OF 
ORBIT  INTERNATIONAL 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense/ 
Rapid  Fielding  Directorate/Persistent 
Ground  Surveillance  System 
Demonstration 
OSG  Armor 
Oshkosh  Defense 
Otis  Products  Inc. 

OTTO 

Owens  Corning  Composites  Solutions 

Pacific  Scientific 

Pacific  Scientific  EMC 

Palantir  Technologies 

Palomar  Display  Products  Inc. 

Panasonic  Solutions  Company 

Paratech 

Parker  Hannifin 

Parvus  Corporation 

PCI 

PCTEL 

Pearson  Engineering,  Inc. 

PELICAN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Perkins  Technical  Services,  Inc. 

Phantom  Products,  Inc. 

PHARAD 

Physical  Optics  Corporation 
Picerne  Military  Housing 
Pioneer  Financial  Services 
Plasan 

Point  Blank  Body  Armor 
POLARIS  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Polartec,  LLC 

Polartherm 

Poongsan 

Port-A-Cool,  LLC 

Potomac  Field  Gear 

Powerwave  Technologies,  Inc. 

PPG  Industries,  Inc. 


Precision  Remotes,  Inc. 

Premier  Wireless 
Princeton  Tec 
Protonex 

PulseTech  Products  Corporation 

QinetiQ  North  America 
Quantum3D,  Inc. 

RAFAEL 

RAM  Mounting  Systems 
Rapid  Equipping  Force 
Rapiscan  Systems 
Raydon  Corporation 
Raytheon  Company 
RCO  Engineering,  Inc. 

Real  -Time  Laboratories  LLC 
ReconRobotics,  Inc. 

Remington  Military  Products 

REVISION 

Rheinmetall  AG 

Rite  in  the  Rain 

Rix  Industries 

Robert  Technologies 

Robertson  Fuel  Systems,  LLC 

Rockwell  Collins 

Roketsan  Missile  Industries 

ROLLS  ROYCE  CORPORATION 

Roxtec 

RUAG  Holding  Ltd. 

RUD  CHAIN,  INC. 

RuggedCom 

SAAB  AB  SWEDEN 
SAIC 

Saint  -  Gobain  Ceramics 
Sanmina  -  SCI 
Sawyer  Products 
Schott  North  America,  Inc. 

SCIF  Solutions,  Inc. 

SECURE  RUGGED  PORTABLE 
SYSTEMS 

SEILER  INSTRUMENT  CO 
SEKAI  ELECTRONICS  INC. 

Sensata  Technologies 
SIBAT-  Israel  Ministry  of  Defense 
Sierra  Nevada  Corporation 
SIG  Sauer,  Inc. 

Sikorsky 
Silver  Eagle 
Simpler  Consulting  LP 
Skedco  Inc. 

SkyBuilt  Power 
Skydex 

SlipNOT  Metal  Safety  Flooring 
Smith  &  Wesson 
Smiths  Detection 
Snap-On  Industrial 
SOFRADIR 

SolarWorld  Americas,  LLC 
Sotera  Defense  Solutions,  Inc. 
SOULE  PACKAGING  COMPANY 
South  Bend  Lathe  Company 
Southwest  Research  Institute 
SPA-Simrad 
Spectrex  Inc. 

Sprung  Instant  Structures 
SPX  Service  Solutions 
SRC  Inc. 

SRI 

SRI  International  Sarnoff 


Stanley  Vidmar 
STARA 

Streamlight,  Inc. 

Strong  Hold  Products 
SUNSTAR  USA  Inc. 

SupplyCore,  Inc. 

SureFire,  LLC 

Tachyon  Networks 
Tactical  &  Survival  Specialties,  Inc. 
Tactical  CommGear 
Tactical  Electronics 
TACTICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS 
Tactronics 
TAKATA 

TASER  International  Inc. 

TE  Connectivity 

TEA-Television  Equipment  Association 

Team  Wendy  LLC 

Teijin  Twaron  USA,  Inc. 

Telecommunication  Systems,  Inc.  (TCS) 

Teledyne  Brown  Engineering 

TELEGRID  Technologies,  Inc. 

TELEPHONICS 

TenCate  Advanced  Armor 

Tenebraex  Corporation 

Textron  Systems 

Thales  USA  Defense  &  Security,  Inc. 
THE  BETA  COMPANY 
The  Resource  Center 
The  Shephard  Group 
Themis  Computer 

Tower  Defense  &  Aerospace,  LLC  (for¬ 
merly  W  Industries) 

Tower  Solutions 
Transhield 

Tremco  Incorporated 
Trident  University  International 
Trijicon,  Inc. 

Tri-Mark  Corporation 
Triple  Canopy  Inc. 

Truck-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

TRW 

TYCO  Fire  Suppression  &  Building 
Products 


U.S.  Army  Africa 

U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History 
U.S.  Army  Central  (USARCENT) 

U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  &  Psychological 
Operations  Command  (Airborne) 

U.S.  Army  Combat  Readiness/Safety 
Center 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
U.S.  Army  Cyber  Command 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Research  and 
Development  Center  (ERDC) 

U.S.  Army  Europe 

U.S.  Army  Exhibit  -  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Public  Affairs 
U.S.  Army  G-4 
U.S.  Army  G-8 

U.S.  Army  Heritage  and  Education 
Center 

U.S.  Army  Installation  Management 
Command 

U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Command 
U.S.  Army  North  ' 


U.S.  Army  Pacific 
U.S.  Army  PEO  STRI 
U.S.  Army  Precision  Armament 
Laboratory 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 

U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy 
U.S.  Army  South 

U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Command/Army  Forces  Strategic 
Command 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations 
Command 

U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command 

U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 

U.S.  Army  Warrior  Transition  Command 
U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
UAE  Presidential  Special  Guard 
Ultra  Electronics 

Ultra  Machine  &  Fabrication,  Inc. 

(  ULTRALIFE  CORP 

United  Kingdom  Pavilion 

ADS  Group  Limited 
Bioquell  UK  Ltd 
Brimar  Ltd 

Cooneen  Watts  &  Stone 
Dytecna  Ltd 
FAUN  Trackway 
GKN  Aerospace  Ltd 
HESCO  Military  Products  Ltd 
Instro  Precision  Ltd 
ISTEC  Services  Ltd 
MTL  Group  Limited 
Pearson  Engineering  Ltd 
Polamco  Limited 
TT  Electronics 

University  of  Phoenix 

UPS 

URS 

US  Ordnance,  Inc. 

USAA 

VEC  Technology,  LLC 
Vectronix  Inc. 

ViaSat,  Inc. 

Virginia  Military  Institute  Army  ROTC 

VirTra  Systems 

VMR  Electronics 

VSE  Corporation 

VT  Group 

VT  Miltope 

VT  Systems  Inc. 

W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 

W.W.  Williams 
WARN  Industries 
Webasto  Product 

West  Point,  The  U.S.  Military  Academy 
WFEL  Limited 
Wilcox  Industries 
Wileyx 

Will-Burt  Company,  The 


Y 

Z 


YKK  (USA)  Inc. 


Z  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Zarges 

ZERO  Manufacturing,  Inc. 
Zippertubing  Co. 
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GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 
United  States  Army  Retired 
President,  AUSA 


Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker 
United  States  Ambassador  to 
Afghanistan 

Marshall  Medal  Recipient 


HON  John  M.  McHugh 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


(All  events  take  place  in  the  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center  unless  otherwise  noted.) 


FRIDAY,  7  OCTOBER 

0700  Resolutions  Committee  Meeting 

DA  Staff  Briefing,  AUSA  Headquarters 

1100-2000  Army  Ten-Miler  Packet  Pickup 

D.C.  Armory,  Washington,  D.C. 

1100-2000  Army  Ten-Miler  DELL  Federal  EXPO 

D.C.  Armory,  Washington,  D.C. 

SATURDAY,  8  OCTOBER 

1000-1900  Army  Ten-Miler  Packet  Pickup 

D.C.  Armory,  Washington,  D.C. 

1000-1900  Army  Ten-Miler  Health  and  Fitness  EXPO, 
Presented  by  DELL  Federal 

D.C.  Armory,  Washington,  D.C. 

1830-2000  GEICO  Pre-Race  Pasta  Dinner:  "All-You-Can-Eat' 

Remarks: 

SMA  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 

CSM  Richard  Burch 
Army  National  Guard 

CSM  Michael  D.  Schultz 
United  States  Army  Reserve 
Crystal  Gateway  Marriott  Hotel,  Arlington,  VA 

SUNDAY,  9  OCTOBER 

0800  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Army  Ten-Miler 

Lead  Sponsors  -  AUSA  and  KBR 
Race  starts  at  the  Pentagon 

1800-1900  Chapter  Presidents  and  Delegates  Reception* 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


1900-2200  Chapter  Presidents  Dinner* 

Host:  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 
United  States  Army  Retired 
President 
AUSA 

Invited  Speaker:  GEN  Keith  B.  Alexander 
Director 

National  Security  Agency/Chief 
Central  Security  Service/Commander 
United  States  Cyber  Command 
Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

MONDAY,  10  OCTOBER 

0700-0900  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Conference 

(SFCs  and  above  only) 

0730-0900  MG  Robert  G.  Moorhead  Guard/Reserve  Breakfast* 
0900-1700  Exhibits  Open:  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 

0930-1115  Opening  Ceremony 

Invited  Keynote  Speaker:  HON  John  M.  McHugh 
Secretary  of  the  Army 

1230-1430  Corporate  Member  Luncheon* 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1230-1430  ROTC  Luncheon* 

Invited  Speaker:  GEN  Robert  W.  Cone 
Commanding  General 
United  States  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command 
Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1230-1430  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Awards  Luncheon* 

(CSMs,  GOs,  NCOs  &  Soldiers  of  the  Year) 

Invited  Speaker:  GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
United  States  Army 


*  Ticket  or  invitation  required. 


GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno 
Chief  of  Staff 
United  States  Army 


2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting 


HON  Joseph  Westphal  GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli  GEN  Keith  B.  Alexander  GEN  Robert  W.  Cone 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Director  Commanding  General 

United  States  Army  National  Security  Agency/Chief  United  States  Army  Training 

Center  Security  Service/Commander  and  Doctrine  Command 
United  States  Cyber  Command 


1300-1700 

AUSA  Book  Program 

(Author  presentations) 

0800-1100 

Chapter  Presidents  and  Delegates  Workshop 

1400-1600 

ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  1 

0800-1100 

ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  III 

1400-1600 

ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  II 

0800-1100 

ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  IV 

1400-1600 

Retiree  Seminar 

0800-1100 

ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  V 

Presentations: 

0830-0930 

Congressional  Staffers  Breakfast* 

Army  Retirement  Services 

Invited  Speaker:  HON  John  M.  McHugh 

"MyArmyBenefits" 

Secretary  of  the  Army 

1400-1700 

AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  1 

0830-1100 

AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  II 

"America's  Families:  Our  Leaders  Speak" 

"America's  Families:  Ready  and  Resilient" 

Invited  Speakers: 

Invited  Speaker:  LTG  Rick  Lynch 

HON  John  M.  McHugh 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation 

Secretary  of  the  Army 

Management/Commanding  General 

GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno 

Installation  Management  Command 

Chief  of  Staff 

United  States  Army 

0900-1030 

Warrant  Officer  Professional  Development  Seminar 

LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz,  Jr. 

CW5  Gary  Nisker,  Command  Chief  Warrant  Officer 

Chief 

Army  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve/Commanding  General 

United  States  Army  Reserve  Command 

MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter 

0900-1130 

National  President 

Warrant  Officers  Association 

NCO  Professional  Development  Forum 

Acting  Director 

Army  National  Guard 

"The  Profession  of  Arms" 

1730-1830 

International  Military  VIP  Reception* 

0900-1700 

Exhibits  Open:  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 

1830-2015 

President's  Reception* 

1000-1130 

Army  National  Guard  Seminar 

Honoring: 

Speaker:  MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Acting  Director 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 

The  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 

Army  National  Guard 

1130-1215 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Reception 

TUESDAY,  11  OCTOBER 

Exhibit  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 

0700-0900 

Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Conference 

1230 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Luncheon* 

(SSGs  and  below  only) 

Speaker:  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno 

0800-0900 

International  Military  VIP  and  Industry 
Networking  Breakfast* 

Chief  of  Staff 

United  States  Army 

^Ticket  or  invitation  required. 
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PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS  —  continued 


LTG  Rick  Lynch 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Installation  Management/ 
Commanding  General 
Installation  Management  Command 


SMA  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 


LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz,  Jr. 

Chief,  Army  Reserve/ 
Commanding  General,  United 
States  Army  Reserve  Command 


MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter 
Acting  Director 
Army  National  Guard 


I 


1400-1600  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  VI 
1400-1600  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  VII 
1400-1600  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  VIII 

1430-1600  Chief,  Army  Reserve  Seminar 

Speaker:  LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz,  Jr. 

Chief 

Army  Reserve/Commanding  General 
United  States  Army  Reserve  Command 

1430-1630  AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  III 

"America's  Families:  Honoring  Our  Survivors" 

Invited  Speaker:  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno 
Chief  of  Staff 
United  States  Army 

1500-1700  ARNG  Breakout  Session 

CSM  Richard  Burch 
Army  National  Guard 

1500-1700  OCAR  Breakout  Session 

CSM  Michael  Schultz 

United  States  Army  Reserve 

WEDNESDAY,  12  OCTOBER 

0700-0930  AUSA  Region  Breakfast  Meetings 

0800-1000  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  IX 

0800-1000  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  X 

0900-1100  Pre-Retirement/Survivor  Benefit  Plan  Briefing 

0900-1100  ILW  Paper  Presentations 

0900-1700  Exhibits  Open:  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 

0930-1130  Department  of  the  Army  Civilian  Professional 
Development  Seminar 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  Ticket  or  invitation  required. 


0930-1200  AUSA  Military  Family  Forum  IV 

"America's  Families:  Community  Embrace" 

: 

Invited  Speakers: 

Rae  Pike 

Julianne  Sanford 

John  Meroski 

CSC  and  AW2  Advocates 

0930-1300  Outstanding  Soldiers  Tour  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  and  Washington,  D.C. 

1130-1330  Sustaining  Member  Reception  and  Luncheon* 

Invited  Guest:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 

1200-1400  Department  of  the  Army  Civilian  Luncheon* 

Invited  Speaker:  HON  Joseph  Westphal 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1400-1600  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  XI 

1400-1600  ILW  Contemporary  Military  Forum  XII 

1800-1930  George  Catlett  Marshall  Memorial  Reception* 

Exhibit  Halls  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 

2000  George  Catlett  Marshall  Memorial  Dinner* 

Recipient:  Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan 
Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center  Ballroom  i 


(All  information  as  of  2  August  2011,  and  subject  to  change) 
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2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting 


HUSA  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


(as  of  27  July  2011) 


Iimensional  Services  Group 
Company 
I  Corporation 
s  1  Corporation 
enture 

urate  Energetic  Systems.  LLC 
jride  Corporation 
.  is  Lend  Lease 
mentrics 
.  px,  Inc. 

Group  Limited 
,  Inc. 

tnced  Interactive  Systems 
*)nced  Systems  Development.  Inc. 
*atech  Pacific,  Inc. 
rnture  Lights,  Inc. 

1 3M  Government  Services.  Inc. 
ijet 

8  Aerospace  &  Defense 
f  eko  International 
I  int  Technologies 

t  ty.  Defense  &  Government  Services 
TtaWestland,  Inc. 


loint.  Inc. 
inovations 
ime  Systems  Group 
13H  Defense  Systems,  Inc. 

I  :a  Structures 
ki  Defense 
l>  Switzerland  GmbH 
k  Science  &  Technology 
k>  Vanguard 
L  m  Transmission 
k  Industries,  Inc. 

Illeneral  Corporation 
lesco  Federal  Solutions,  Inc. 

I  ex  Defense 

lean  Ordnance 

lican  Public  University  System 

I  can  Systems 

i  can  Technologies  Network 

f  pack, Inc. 

I TEK  Aerospaces  Defense 

r  x  Data  Systems 

lenol  Fiber  Systems  International 

tibico,  Inc.  (Isotherm  Division) 

jfe,  Inc. 

k  NK  Armor,  LLC 

j:h  Corporation 

in,  Inc. 

n  ser-Busch,  Inc. 
it  ta  Products  Corporation 
I*  chnologies 

j  d  Geo  Technologies,  Inc. 

)  d  Signal  Technology,  Inc. 
i ,  Inc. 

r  a  International 
I G  Corporation 
I  Express 
i  source  LLC 
(iA/orks 
c  i  Corporation 
Meritor,  Inc. 

9  esearch,  Inc. 

)i  Systems,  Inc. 

{ iovernment  Solutions 
I  ense 
► 

t  g  Safety  Systems,  Inc. 

I  Technologies  Corporation 
it  i  Week 

8  Industria  Aeroespacial  S/A 
t  Technologies 
I  Instruments,  LLC 
$  otection  Systems,  Inc. 
k  h  International 
I  isplays,  Inc. 
l  yers  &  Co.,  Inc. 

I  id  &  Armaments  Group 

I  items,  Inc. 

II  ospace  &  Technologies 
ft  oration 

|  Storage  Systems 
s  tderal  Systems 
V  :irearms  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

I  mtrols 

I  niform  Footwear 
I  Memorial  Institute 
8  ild  Collection,  Inc. 

I  hnologies 
I  irnational  Limited 
8  National,  Inc. 

I  copter  Textron,  Inc. 

•  ade  Knife  Company,  Inc. 

I  npanies 
i  npany,  The 
I  istries 

I  tmond  Advanced  Technology 


Blackhawk  Products  Group 
Blue  Force  Gear,  Inc. 

Blue  Ox  a.k.a  Automatic  Equipment 
Manufacturing 
Bluesky  Mast,  Inc. 

BMI  Defense  Systems,  Inc. 

Boeing  Company,  The 
Bombardier 

Booz  Allen  Hamilton,  Inc. 

Bose  Corporation 
Breeze-Eastern  Corporation 
Breezer  Holdings 
Bren-Tronics,  Inc. 

Brookwood  Companies  Incorporated 
BRTRC 

Burdeshaw  Associates,  Ltd. 

C.E  Niehoff  &  Company 
CACI,  Inc. 

CALIBRE 

Camber  Corporation 
CamelBak  Products,  LLC 
CAMSS  Shelters 
Canada:  Partners  in  Defense 
Cardinal  Scientific,  Inc. 

Carl  Zeiss  Optronics  USA,  Inc. 

Case  Construction  Equipment 
Caterpillar,  Inc. 

CDW  Government,  Inc. 

CEIA  USA,  Ltd. 

Cejay  Engineering,  LLC 
Century,  Inc. 

Ceradyne,  Inc. 

CGI  Federal 
CGSC  Foundation,  Inc. 

CH2M  HILL 
Chelton,  Inc. 

Chemring  North  America 
Chevron  Energy  Solutions 
Chrysler  LLC  -  Jeep  Government  & 
Military 

Cleanwaste/Phillips  Environmental 
Products,  Inc. 

CMI  Defence 
Cobham 

Cobham  Defense  Electronic  Systems 
Coges 

Cohen  Group,  The 

Cole  Engineering  Services,  Inc. 

COLSA  Corporation 
Colt  Defense,  LLC 
Columbia  College 
Combined  Systems,  Inc. 

Complete  Parachute  Solutions 
Comprehensive  Health  Services 
Compulink 

Comtech  Mobile  Datacom  Corporation 

Concurrent  Technologies  Corporation 

Cone  Drive  Gearing  Solutions 

Connected  Logistics 

Contact!  Corporation 

Control  Solutions  LLC 

CoorsTek 

Corning  Incorporated 
Crane  Company 
Crimson  Trace 

Critical  Solutions  International 
Crossbow  Technology.  Inc. 

Crystal  Group,  Inc. 

CSC 

Cubic  Defense  Applications 
Cummins,  Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright  Controls 
Cyalume  Light  Technology 
Cybernet  Systems  Corporation 
Cypress  International,  Inc. 

Daimler  Trucks  North  America  LLC 
Dana  Holding  Corporation 
Danalco,  Inc. 

Daniel  Defense 

Danish  Defence  &  Security  Industries 
Association 
Danner 
Darley 

Data  Device  Corporation 
Datron  World  Communications 
Day  &  Zimmermann 
Dealers'  Financial  Services,  LLC 
Defence  Materiel  Organisation 
Defencell 

Defense  Daily/Access  Intelligence 
Defense  Systems,  a  division  of  1 105 
Government  Information  Group 
DefenseWeb  Technologies,  Inc. 
Defenshield,  Inc. 

Delfasco,  LLC 
Dell  Computer  Corporation 
Deployed  Resources,  LLC 
Deschamps  Mat  Systems,  Inc. 

Dewey  Electronics  Corporation 
Diehl  Defence  Holding  GmbH 
Dillon  Aero,  Inc. 


Diversified  Technical  Systems,  Inc. 
Donaldson  Company,  Inc. 

DRASH  (DHS  Systems  LLC) 
Drifire/Optimer  Brands 
DRS  Sustainment  Systems,  Inc. 

DRS  Tactical  Systems,  Inc. 

DRS  Technologies  Test  and  Energy 
Management 
DRS  Technologies,  Inc. 

DSE,  Inc. 

DSM  Dyneema  LLC 
DTC  Communications,  Inc. 

Dynamic  Defense  Materials,  LLC 
Dynamics  Research  Corporation 
Dynasystems  Ltd. 

Dynatrac  Products,  Inc, 

DynCorp  International 
Dynetics 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
EADS  North  America 
Eagle  Picher  Technologies,  LLC 
Eagle  Support  Services  Corporation 
Eaton  Corporation 
Ecolog,  Inc. 

ECS  Case 
EIC  Solutions,  Inc. 

Elbit  Systems  of  America,  LLC 
Elmo  Motion  Control 
eMagin  Corporation 
ESI  Motion 
Energizer 

Energy  Technologies,  Inc. 

Enersys 

Ensign-Bickford  Aerospace  &  Defense 
Company 
Enviance 

EOD  Technology,  Inc. 

ESM  Group,  Inc. 

Esterline  Defense  Technologies 
ESW  GmbH 

EWA  Government  Systems,  Inc. 

Explora  Security  Architects  and 
Engineers,  Inc. 

Exponent,  Inc. 

Extreme  Engineering  Solutions  (X-ES) 
Eye  Safety  Systems,  Inc.  (ESS.  Inc.) 
Faircount 

FALCK  SCHMIDT  Defence  Systems  A/S 
Faun  Trackway  USA,  Inc. 

Federation  of  German  Security  & 
Defence  (GWM) 

Fidelity  Technologies  Corporation 

Final  Mile  Logistics 

Finmeccanica 

Firetrace  Aerospace 

First  Command  Financial  Services 

Fischer  Connectors,  Inc. 

FK  Logistics  USA,  LLC 
FUR  Systems,  Inc.  -  GS 
Floatograph  Technologies,  LLC 
FLUOR  Corporation 
FNH  USA,  LLC 
Force  Protection,  Inc. 

Fortress  Technologies 
Fox  Racing  Shox 
Franklin  Covey 
Fraser-Volpe  Corporation 
Fujinon,  Inc. 

Gannett  Government  Media  Corporation 
General  Atomics 
General  Digital  Corporation 
General  Dynamics 
General  Dynamics  -  Land  Systems 
Division 

General  Dynamics  Armament  & 
Technical  Products 
General  Dynamics  C4  Systems 
General  Dynamics  Information 
Technology 

General  Dynamics  Ordnance  &  Tactical 
Systems 

General  Electric  Company 
General  Kinetics  Engineering 
General  Technology  Corporation 
Gentex  Corporation 
Geo  Tactical  Solutions,  Inc. 

Gerber  Legendary  Blades 
Gichner  Systems  Group,  Inc. 

Glenair,  Inc. 

Global  Electric  Motorcars 
Global  Market  Development  dba 
Accusonic 

Global  Power  Products,  a  division  of 
Mack  Boxing  &  Parts  Company 
Global  Seating  Systems  LLC 
Glock, Inc. 

GNB  Industrial  Power,  a  division  of  Exide 
Technologies 
Golight,  Inc. 

Goodrich  Corporation 
Goodrich  Corporation  -  Aerospace 


Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Google 

Grata  Incorporated 
Grant  Thornton 
Grate  Industries 
GSS  GEAR 

Hamilton  Sundstrand  Space,  Land  &  Sea 
Hammerhead  Industries,  Inc. 

Hampden  Engineering  Corporation 
Harmonic  Drive  LLC 
Harris  Corporation 
Haven  Behavioral  Healthcare,  Inc. 

Hayes  Diversified  Technologies,  Inc. 

HOT  Engineering  Technologies  - 
Base-X,  Hunter 
Heckler  &  Koch  Defense,  Inc. 

Hendrickson 
Herren  Associates 
HESCO  Bastion  Limited 
High  Impact  Technology,  LLC 
Hilti,  Inc. 

Home  Depot,  The 
Honeywell 
Honeywell  Batteries 
Horstman,  Inc. 

HP 

Humana  Military  Healthcare  Services,  Inc. 

Hurt,  Norton  &  Associates 

Hutchinson  Industries 

Hygenic/Performance  Health 

IAI  North  America 

IAP  Worldwide  Services 

IBIS  Tek 

IBM  Corporation 
ICFI 

Ideal  Innovations,  Inc. 

IDGA 

IDS  International 
IHS  Jane's 

IKEY  Industrial  Peripherals 
Illinois  Tool  Works 
iMove,  Inc, 

Industeel  USA,  LLC 
Industrial  Electronic  Engineers 
INEGMA  FZ-LLC 
Intercontinental  Hotels  Group 
Intergraph  Corporation 
Intertek  Testing  Services 
Intevac,  Inc. 

INVISTA 

Iridium  Satellite  LLC 
iRobot  Corporation 
Irvine  Sensors  Corporation 
Israel  Military  Industries 
ITT  Corporation 
Jacobs  Technology,  Inc. 

JAI,  Inc. 

Jamison  RFID 
JCB,  Inc. 

John  Deere  Company 
Johnson  Controls,  Inc. 

Jones  Lang  Lasalle 
Jupiter  Systems 
Kaiser  Aluminum 
KBR 

KC  HiLiTES,  Inc. 

KDH  Defense  Systems,  Inc. 

Kearfott  Corporation  (MSD) 

Kentucky  Trailer  Technologies 
Keyper  Systems 
Kidde  Dual  Spectrum 
Kipper  Tool 

Klein  Steel  Service,  Inc. 

KMI  Media  Group 

Knapheide  Manufacturing  Company,  The 

Kongsberg 

KOTRA 

KVH  Industries 
Kwikpoint 

L-3  Communications 
L-3  Fuzing  &  Ordnance  Systems 
LADD  Industries 
Landmark  Earth  Solutions,  Inc.  - 
a  subsidiary  of  Leggett  &  Platt 
Laser  Devices,  Inc. 

Laser  Shot,  Inc. 

Laser  Technology,  Inc. 

Laughing  Rabbit  Incorporated  dba  LRI 
Leading  Technology  Composites 
Leatherman  Tool  Group,  Inc. 

Leupold  &  Stevens,  Inc. 

Lind  Electronics 
Liteye  Systems,  Inc, 

Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 
Logistics  Management  Institute 
Logistics  Management  Resources 
Logo  Mat  Central  LLC 
LOM  Group,  LLC 
Long  Mountain  Outfitters  LLC 
Lord  Corporation 
Louis  Berger  Group,  Inc.,  The 


LRAD  Corporation 
Luciad,  Inc. 

Lutron  Electronics  Company,  Inc. 
LWRC  International,  LLC 
MM.  Reif  Ltd. 

Mabey  Bridge  &  Shore,  Inc. 

Mack  Trucks,  Inc. 

MAG  IAS,  LLC 
Management  Concepts 
Manroy  USA 
ManTech 
MarkLogic 

Marmon  High  Performace  Wire  and 
Cable 

Marmon-Herrington,  Inc. 

Marvin  Land  Systems 
MasterCraft 
MBDA  Incorporated 
McCann  Workgroup 
McLane  Advanced  Technologies 
McLaughlin  Body  Company 
McQ 

ME  Technology  dba  EMA  Tactical 
Meggitt 

Meridian  Medical  Technologies,  Inc. 
Michelin  North  America,  Inc. 
Microsun  Technologies,  LLC 
Mifram  Security 
MILC0TS/901 D 
Military  Systems  Group,  Inc. 
Militarybyowner  Advertising,  Inc. 
Milkor  USA,  Inc. 
miller-holzwarth,  inc. 

Milliken  &  Company 
Mil-Mar  Century  Corporation 
Miltec,  A  Ducommun  Company 
Miltope  Corporation 
Minimizer 

Mission  Essential  Personnel,  LLC 
Mistral  Group,  The 
MITRE  Corporation,  The 
MMI  Outdoor,  Inc. 

Mobile  Concepts  By  Scotty 
Moog,  Inc. 

Motorola 

MSA 

MTU  Detroit  Diesel 
Mustang  Technology  Group,  L.R 
MW  Defense  Systems/Military 
Wraps,  Inc. 

Nacre  US,  Incorporated 
NAMMO  Talley,  Inc. 

NAMMO,  Inc. 

National  Air  Cargo 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

Navistar  Defense 

Navy  Federal  Credit  Union 

Nexter 

Nicomatic 

Night  Vision  Depot 

NISH 

North  American  Rescue,  LLC 
Northrop  Grumman  Corporation 
Northwest  Territorial  Mint 
NOVA  Electric 
NovaTel,  Inc, 

NP  Aerospace 
Oakley,  Inc. 

Olin-Winchester 
O'Neil  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Ontario  Knife  Company 
Oracle 

Oran  Safety  Glass 
Orbit  International  Corporation 
Orbital  Sciences  Corporation 
Oshkosh  Corporation 
Otis  Technology,  Inc. 

OTTO 
Overwatch 
Owens  Corning 

Pacific  Consolidated  Industries,  LLC 
Pacific  Scientific  Aerospace 
Pacific  Scientific  Energetic  Materials 
Company 

Palantir  Technologies 
Palomar  Display  Products,  Inc. 

Panasonic  Computer  Solutions  Company 
Paratech,  Inc. 

Parker  Hannifin  Corporation 
Parvus  Corporation 
PCTEL,  Inc. 

Pearson  Engineering,  Inc. 

Pelican  Products 

Perkins  Technical  Services,  Inc. 

Phantom  Products,  Inc. 

Pharad,  LLC 
Photonis 

Physical  Optics  Corporation 
Picerne  Military  Housing  LLC 
Pioneer  Financial  Services 
Plasan  SASA 


Point  Blank  Body  Armor 
Polaris  Industries,  Inc. 

Polartec,  LLC 
Polartherm  OY 
Poongsan 
Port-A-Cool  LLC 
Potomac  Field  Gear 
Powerwave  Technologies,  Inc. 

PPG  Industries,  Inc. 

Precision  Remotes,  Inc. 

Premier  Wireless 
PRESAGIS 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP  (PwC) 
Princeton  Tec 
Protective  Group,  Inc. 

Protonex  Technology  Corporation 

PulseTech  Products  Corporation 

QinetiQ  North  America 

QUANTUM3D 

R4  Incorporated 

Racal  Acoustics  Limited 

Rafael  Advanced  Defense  Systems  Ltd 

RAM  Mounting  Systems 

Ranger  Group,  LLC 

Rapiscan  Systems,  Inc. 

Raydon  Corporation 
Raytheon 

RCO  Engineering,  Inc. 

Real-Time  Laboratories,  LLC 
ReconRobotics,  Inc. 

Reflex  Advanced  Marine  Corporation 

Remington  Defense 

Resource  Center,  The 

Revision 

Rheinmetall  AG 

Rite  in  the  Rain 

Rix  Industries 

Robertson  Fuel  Systems,  LLC 
Rockwell  Collins 
Roketsan  Missile  Industries 
Rolls-Royce  North  America,  Inc. 

Roxtec 

RUAG  Holding  AG 
RUD  Chain,  Inc. 

Ruggedcom  USA,  Inc. 

Saab 

Saati  Protection 
Saft  America,  Inc. 

SAIC 

Saint-Gobain  Ceramics 
Sanmina  -  SCI 
SAP  Public  Services,  Inc. 

Sawyer  Products 
Schiebel  Technology,  Inc. 

SCHOTT  North  America,  Inc. 

SCIF  Solutions,  Inc. 

Scott  &  White 
SecureCom/RPS 
Seiler  Instruments,  Inc. 

Sekai  Electronics,  Inc. 

SEKPY  Hellenic  Manufacturing  of 
Defense 

Selex  Communications,  Inc. 

Sensata  Technologies 
Serco 

Shephard  Group,  The 
Sibat-lsrael  Ministry  of  Defense 
Sierra  Nevada  Corporation 
SIG  SAUER 

Silver  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company 
Simpler  North  America.  LP 
Simutech  Incorporation 
SKEDCO,  Inc. 

SKFUSA,  Inc. 

Skybuilt 

SKYDEX  Technologies,  Inc. 

SlipNot  Metal  Safety  Flooring 
Smith  &  Wesson 
Smith  Electric  Vehicles 
Smiths  Detection,  Inc. 

Snap-on  Industrial 
SOFRADIR 

Software  Engineering  Institute 
SolarWinds 

SolarWorld  Americas,  LLC 
Sotera  Defense  Solutions,  Inc. 

Soule  Company 
South  Bend  Lathe  Company 
Southwest  Research  Institute 
SPA  Defense 
Spartan  Chassis,  Inc. 

Spectrex,  Inc. 

SPECTRUM  Group,  The 
Sprint  Government  Systems  Division 
Sprung  Instant  Structures,  Inc. 

SPX  Service  Solutions 
SRA  International,  Inc. 

SRC,  Inc. 

SRCTec,  Inc. 

SRI  International 
Stanley  Vidmar 


STARA  Technologies,  Inc, 

Stertil-Koni 

STG,  Inc. 

Strategic  Resources,  Inc. 
Streamlight,  Inc. 

Strong  Hold  Products 
Summit  Aviation,  Inc. 

Sunstar  USA,  Inc. 

SupplyCore,  Inc. 

Surefire.  LLC 

Sypris  Electronics 

System  Studies  and  Simulation 

Systematic 

Tachyon  Networks 

Tactical  &  Survival  Specialties,  Inc. 

Tactical  Defense  Media,  Inc. 

Tactical  Electronics 

Tactical  Environmental  Systems,  Inc. 

Tactical  Lighting 

Tactronics 

Taiwan  ROC  Defense  Group 
Takata 

Taser  International,  Inc. 

TE  Connectivity 
Team  Wendy,  LLC 
Teijin  Aramid  USA,  Inc. 
Telecommunication  Systems 
Teledyne  Brown  Engineering 
Telegrid  Technologies,  Inc. 
Telephonies  Corporation 
Television  Equipment  Associates,  Inc. 
Tencate  Advanced  Armor 
Tenebraex  Corporation 
Terex  Corporation 
Tetra  Tech,  Inc. 

Textron  Defense  Systems 

Thales  USA  Defense  &  Security,  Inc. 

Themis  Computer 

Tower  Defense  &  Aerospace,  LLC 

Tower  Solutions 

Transhield,  Inc. 

Transistor  Devices,  Inc. 

Tremco  Incorporated 
Trident  University  International 
Trijicon,  Inc. 

TriMark  Corporation 
Triple  Canopy,  Inc. 

TriWest  Healthcare  Alliance 
Truck-Lite  Company,  Inc. 

TRW 

Tyco  Fire  Suppression  &  Building 
Products 

UAE  Presidential  Special  Guard 
Ultra  Electronics 

Ultra  Machine  &  Fabrication,  Inc. 
Ultralife  Corporation 
Under  Armour 
Unisys 

United  Electronics  Corporation 
United  Parcel  Sen/ice  (UPS) 

United  Technologies  Corporation 
University  of  Phoenix 
UQM  Technologies,  Inc. 

URS 

URS-Apptis 
US  Ordnance,  Inc. 

USAA 

Vanair  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

VEC  Technology,  LLC 
Vectronix,  Inc. 

Veyance  Technologies,  Inc 
ViaSat,  Inc. 

Viecore  FSD 
VirTra  Systems 

Virtual  Imaging,  Inc.,  a  Canon  USA 
Company 

Vision  Technologies  Systems 
VISTAtsi 
VMR  Electronics 
Vocollect,  Inc. 

VSE  Corporation 
VT  Group 

W,  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 

W.W.  Williams 

Wake  County  Economic  Development 
Warn  Industries 
Weatherhaven  USA 
Webasto  Products  North  America 
Wegmann  USA,  Inc. 
WELLCO/Ro-Search,  Inc. 

WFEL  Limited 

Whelen  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  FAST  FACTS 


loin  More  Than  40,000  People! 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  welcomes  all 
AUSA  members,  military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  designated  representatives  of  exhibitor 
and  member  companies,  invited  guests  of  the  Association  and 
others  who  have  an  identifiable  relationship  with  the  United 
States  Army.  Military  Family  Members  are  welcome  to  attend 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Some  events  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  children,  i.e.,  social  functions. 

The  personal  identity  of  each  registrant  must  be  established 
by  a  United  States  government  or  United  States  state-issued 
photo  identification  card  in  order  to  register.  Additionally,  an 
identifiable  relationship  with  the  United  States  Army  must  be 
established  by  documents  such  as  an  AUSA  membership  card, 
Armed  Forces  ID  card,  United  States  government  employee 
photo  ID  card  or  inclusion  in  an  AUSA  chapter,  corporate  or 
sustaining  member  company,  or  exhibiting  company  roster. 


Registration 

Registration  for  the  Annual  Meeting  is  free.  Visitors  with 
registration  badges  are  admitted  at  no  charge  to  all  program 
sessions  and  exhibit  areas.  For  security  reasons,  badges 
must  be  worn  at  all  times.  Attendees  may  register  Thursday, 

6  Oct.,  through  Saturday,  8  Oct.,  on  Concourse  A,  and  Sunday 
through  Wednesday  at  the  East  Registration  area  located  in 
the  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center.  See  the  schedule 
below  for  specific  dates  and  times. 


REGISTRATION  DESK  HOURS 


Exhibitors  /  Attendees 


Thursday 

6  Oct. 

0800 

Friday 

7  Oct. 

0800 

Saturday 

8  Oct. 

0800 

Sunday 

9  Oct. 

0800 

Monday 

10  Oct. 

0700 

Tuesday 

11  Oct. 

0800 

Wednesday 

12  Oct. 

0800 

1700  Concourse  A 
1700  Concourse  A 
1700  Concourse  A 
1800  East  Registration 
1900  East  Registration 
1700  East  Registration 
1800  East  Registration 


Ticketed  Functions 

Only  members  of  AUSA  may  pre-purchase  tickets  to  social 
functions.  Ticket  orders  must  be  received  by  16  Sept.  Members 
are  encouraged  to  use  the  advanced  individual  registration  forms 
in  the  June  through  September  issues  of  ARMY  Magazine  and 
AUSA  NEWS  or  online  at  www.ausa.org.  Full  payment  must 
accompany  all  orders  and  their  receipt  will  be  confirmed  by 
e-mail.  Tickets  can  be  picked  up  at  the  AUSA  Ticket  Pickup  desk 
beginning  at  0800  on  Friday,  7  Oct.,  located  on  Concourse  A, 
then  Sunday,  9  Oct.,  through  Wednesday,  12  Oct.,  located  at 
the  West  Registration  area.  Refunds  for  cancellations  will 
be  made  only  upon  written  requests  received  by  16,  Sept. 
Nonmembers  who  register  for  the  meeting  may  purchase 
tickets  at  the  Sales  Booth  beginning  at  1300  on  Friday,  7  Oct. 

Dress 

All  events  except  the  President's  Reception  and  the  Marshall 
Reception  and  Dinner  are  informal. 

Military  Dress  Code: 

■  Guard/Reserve  Breakfast:  Duty  Uniform  (ACU) 

■  President's  Reception:  Army  Service  Uniform/Class  A 

■  Opening  Ceremony:  Duty  Uniform  (ACU) 

■  Marshall  Reception  and  Dinner: 

-  Officers:  Dress  Blues/Mess  Dress 

-  Soldiers:  Dress  Blues,  Mess  Dress,  Army  Service  Uniform/ 
Class  A  with  white  shirt  and  bow  tie  or  civilian  black  tie. 

■  Exhibit  Floor  and  all  other  events:  Duty  Uniform  (ACU) 

■  Award  Recipient:  Army  Service  Uniform/Class  A 

■  Speakers:  Business  attire,  Army  Service  Uniform/Class  A 
or  Duty  Uniform  (ACU) 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 

Registrants  with  special  needs  who  participate  in  our  Annual 
Meeting  will  be  accommodated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

If  you  need  special  arrangements,  please  advise  us  at  the 
time  you  register. 


Sponsorship  and  Advertising  Opportunities 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  VA  22201 
703-841-4300  •  703-243-2589  fax  •  www.ausa.org 


Sponsorships:  Contact  Mary  Wille  -  mwille@ausa.ora  •  Green  Book  Advertising:  Contact  Jim  Burke  -  advdpt@aol.com 

Video  Wall  Advertising:  Contact  Geoff  Farmer  -  aeoff@alobal-defence.com 


extended  period  of  time  requires  learning  about  and 
adapting  to  constant  changes  in  the  environment  and  in 
the  human  matrix  of  the  situation,  and  thus  constantly  re¬ 
newing  and  balancing  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  keeping  them  relevant  and  in  sync.  The  strategy 
must  adapt  to  the  changing  understanding  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  up  ahead,  and  the  tactics  must  adapt  to  the 
changes  in  strategy  and  the  changing  realities  of  the  here 
and  now.  The  challenges  of  learning  and  adapting  within 
these  cycles  are  very  different,  and  today's  command  and 
staff  processes  are  geared  almost  exclusively  toward  mind¬ 
ing  tactical  decision  cycles. 

Tactical  decision  cycles  became  prominent  in  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  doctrines  in  the  1980s,  due  largely  to  the  prominence 
of  Air  Force  Col.  John  Boyd's  "OODA  Loop"  theories, 
which  described  the  perpetual 
cycle  of  turning  from  orienting 
on  the  enemy  to  observing  and 
noting  relevant  phenomena  to 
deciding  on  necessary  adapta¬ 
tions  to  acting  in  newly  relevant 
ways  to  gain  advantage. 

The  turning  of  the  tactical  deci¬ 
sion  cycle  is  about  whether  the 
tactical  actions  of  the  command 
are  achieving  the  desired  con¬ 
crete  outcomes — whether  they 
are  solving  the  problem  as  it  has 
been  framed.  In  terms  of  Clax- 
ton's  model  of  how  the  human 
arain  works,  tactical  decisions 
depend  on  the  super-fast  (in  a 
alink)  and  deliberative  (the 
;peed  of  words)  workings  of  the 
auman  brain.  The  tactical  problem-solving  kind  of  learn- 
ng  is  not  concerned  with  how  the  problem  is  framed.  The 
rained  and  experienced  tactician  recognizes  and  thus 
solves  a  familiar  problem  category.  The  tactician  refines  the 
ogic  of  the  problem  and  decides  the  best  way  to  optimize 
i  solution.  The  metrics  are  concrete  measures  of  progress 
oward  a  concrete  objective.  Established  doctrine  has 
haped  the  intelligence  system  of  current  commands  to 
neet  the  information  demands  of  this  cycle  and  its  objec- 
ive  metrics. 

Today  the  strategic  problem-framing  kind  of  learning 
nd  adapting  occurs  episodically.  Something  causes  the 
ommand  to  perceive  the  situation  differently,  causing  the 
nission-problem  to  be  reframed.  It  could  be  a  sudden  and 
inexpected  crisis,  or  the  accumulation  of  clues  of  failure 
nay  reach  a  threshold  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  could  also 
e  a  new  directive  from  a  superior  level  of  the  hierarchy. 
Most  strategic  decision  makers  learn  far  too  slowly  that 
/hat  they  initially  thought  they  knew  was  actually  wrong 
r  no  longer  relevant.  Strategic  learning  is  slow  partly  be- 
ause  registering  success  against  concrete  objectives  is  re- 
ssuring  and  partly  because  the  inevitable  clues  to  the  fail- 
re  of  the  strategic  rationale  first  have  to  swim  upstream 


against  the  current  of  strongly  held  preconceived  beliefs.  It 
is  also  slow  because  leaders  ask  the  wrong  questions  of  in¬ 
telligence  sources— they  rarely  ask,  "Prove  to  us  that  our 
strategic  thinking  is  wrong." 

The  strategic  decision  cycle  begins  with  two  types  of  ac¬ 
tions:  concrete  actions  meant  to  achieve  concrete  objectives 
and  other  well-thought-out  probing  and  reconnoitering  ac¬ 
tions  specifically  designed  to  learn  how  the  situation  is 
changing. 

The  next  step  of  the  cycle  is  to  sense  what  changed  in  the 
situation  as  a  result  of  these  probes.  Did  the  tactical  results 
advance  the  strategic  cause?  Did  the  actions  to  develop  the 
situation  provide  new  understanding?  Have  we  learned 
something  new  about  how  the  mission-world  seems  to 
work?  Have  we  found  new  potential  for  a  wiser  strategy? 

Decisions  to  adapt  the  problem 
frame  and  decisions  to  adapt 
modes  of  learning  come  from 
this.  Such  decisions  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  own  difficulties,  espe¬ 
cially  when  superiors  need  to  be 
convinced  in  a  culture  that  em¬ 
phasizes  a  top-down  hierarchy  of 
wisdom.  (It  will  not  be  unusual 
for  subordinates  down  the  chain 
of  command  to  be  the  first  to 
gain  useful  new  knowledge 
about  the  mission  situation,  and 
thus  when  a  subordinate  con¬ 
cludes  that  a  problem  needs  re¬ 
framing,  superiors  in  the  chain 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
maybe  adapt  their  strategies  as 
well.) 

Instituting  a  separate,  deliberate  and  periodic  strategic 
problem-framing  cycle  has  great  benefit  and,  when  insti¬ 
tuted,  will  shape  new  modes  of  learning  and  demand  new 
and  different  information  appropriate  for  making  strategic, 
rather  than  tactical,  choices. 

Challenging  Our  Understanding 

The  proper  purpose  of  an  operational  design  inquiry  is 
to  gain  a  new  strategic  perspective,  to  formulate  a  new 
strategy  for  making  progress  toward  a  broad  conceptual 
aim  by  indirect  and  direct  means,  and  to  translate  this 
strategy  into  concrete,  near-term  objectives.  For  best  effect, 
an  operational  design  inquiry  is  immersed  in  a  deliberate, 
strategic  decision-making  process  that  attends  to  periodic 
reframing. 

In  other  words,  an  operational  design  inquiry  periodi¬ 
cally  "makes  sense"  of  complex  situations  (making  rational 
the  seemingly  irrational)  so  that  tactical  planning  and  tacti¬ 
cal  action  can  proceed  on  a  sound  footing.  It  is  close  and 
critical  examination  of  what  is  known  about  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  create  a  structured  logical  mental  concep¬ 
tion  a  latticework  of  tested  hypotheses  that  provides  a 
contingent  logic — that  exploits  the  potential  for  change  to- 
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ward  an  improved  state  upon  which  to  base  a  tactical  plan 
of  action.  The  operational  design  inquiry  frames  the  cluster 
of  "problems"  the  commander  then  solves  through  tactical 
planning  and  action.  (Remember,  the  logic  of  planning  and 
tactics  is  to  think  backward  from  a  desired  concrete  "end- 
state,"  the  logic  of  strategy  and  design  is  to  think  forward 
to  find  a  rationale  that  leads  to  a  current  understanding  of 
"better.")  It  is  a  disciplined  and  rigorous  way  to  apply  the 
deep  and  critical  collaborative  thinking  of  a  group  to  "plot¬ 
ting  the  way  ahead."  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  "red  team¬ 
ing."  It  is  an  opportunity  for  red  teaming  to  contribute.  If 
the  commander  is  not  involved  in  this  process  of  collective 
creative  and  critical  thinking,  then  the  product  of  this 
thinking  cannot  possibly  be  the  basis  for  planning.  The 
more  thorough  the  design  inquiry,  the  better  the  basis  for 
tactical  planning  and  the  more  likely  head¬ 
way  is  made  toward  mission  success. 

The  product  of  an  operational  design  in¬ 
quiry  is  a  contingent  theory  (hypothesis) 
on  three  levels. 

At  its  base  is  a  hypothesis  about  the  na¬ 
ture,  history  and  future  of  the  intolerable 
mission  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  or  to  the  continuation  of  it.  The  start¬ 
ing  point  of  a  design  inquiry  is  really  look¬ 
ing  at  a  situation  closely  and  with  "new 
eyes"  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  that  to¬ 
gether  answer  this  base  hypothesis.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  what  makes  the  current  mission  sit¬ 
uation  intolerable?  What  gave  rise  to  that 
intolerability?  If  nothing  is  done,  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  likely  to  get  worse?  What  factors 
are  changing  the  situation  to  make  it 
worse?  What  changes  in  the  situation 
would  make  it  tolerable  or  even  advanta¬ 
geous?  When  command  team  members 
have  a  beginning  hypothesis  that  they  can  explicitly 
record,  both  in  graph  model  and  in  prose,  then  they  have 
made  sense  of,  or  imposed  a  basic  logical  structure  upon, 
the  situation.  This  logical  structuring  of  the  mission  situa¬ 
tion  is  an  explicit  foundation  from  which  to  continue  to 
learn  and  improve  this  hypothesis.  Like  scientific  progress 
in  any  field  of  knowledge,  explicitly  stated  hypotheses  and 
theories  become  the  foundation  to  test  that  understanding 
and  to  refine  it. 

The  previous  hypothesis  about  the  situation  becomes  the 
basis  for  a  strategy  of  conceptual  ends,  ways  and  means.  A 
strategy  is  really  a  hypothesis  for  exploiting  the  way  things 
appear  to  be  in  a  particular  situation  by  taking  a  number  of 
specific  parallel  and  sequential  conceptual  steps  designed 
to  advance  toward  some  conceptual  aim.  The  previous  hy¬ 
pothesis  controls  the  logic  of  the  strategy  that  emerges 
from  asking  such  questions  as  these:  How  do  we  transform 
a  hypothesis  about  which  changes  in  the  situation  would 
make  the  situation  more  tolerable  into  a  formulation  of  a 
useful,  broad  strategic  aim?  How  do  we  transform  our  hy¬ 
potheses  about  relevant,  helpful  or  harmful  situational  re¬ 


lationships  and  tendencies  into  direct  or  indirect  ways  to 
make  progress?  For  example,  are  there  confluences  of 
interest  or  overlapping  conflicts  that  can  be  exploited  to 
our  advantage?  What  are  the  most  effective  ways  to  exploit 
the  supporting  tensions,  tendencies  and  potentials  for 
progress  within  the  situation  and  to  confront,  displace,  re¬ 
move  or  mitigate  the  tensions,  tendencies  and  hindrances 
that  impede  movement  toward  the  more  desirable  state  of 
the  situation?  What  conceptual  objectives  are  the  relevant 
means  toward  gaining  advantage  within  the  situation  and 
achieving  success?  What  is  the  logic  that  governs  the  rela¬ 
tionships  and  sequencing  of  these  objectives?  The  hypothe¬ 
ses  that  emerge  from  asking  such  questions  need  to  be  for¬ 
mulated  into  a  strategy  of  conceptual  ends,  ways  and 
means,  and  this  formulation  must  be  explicitly  recorded 


both  graphically  and  in  prose.  This  explicit  record  of  col¬ 
lective  thinking  becomes  the  basis  for  testing,  refining  and 
adapting  the  strategy. 

The  last  stage  of  a  full  operational  design  inquiry  creates 
the  operating  logic  that  translates  a  cluster  of  conceptual 
means  into  a  cluster  of  concrete  objectives  and  translates 
the  conceptual  ways  of  the  strategy  into  concrete  ways  and 
means  to  achieve  them.  Because  of  the  contingent  nature  of 
the  command's  understanding  of  the  mission  situation, 
this  last  stage  of  operational  design  should  also  formulate 
a  workable  concrete  scheme  for  testing  the  operating  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  its  underlying  strategy. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  operating  logic  sets  initial  and  sub¬ 
sequent  concrete  objectives  along  several  lines  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  provides  the  operative  logic  for  attaining  them. 
This  is  the  conceptual  bridge  to  tactical  planning.  It  frames 
the  several  parallel  and  sequential  problems  for  tactical 
planning  and  action  to  solve. 

In  practice,  too  often  there  remains  a  gap  in  logic  be¬ 
tween  the  conceptual  strategy  of  abstract  ends,  ways  and 
means  and  the  framing  of  the  several  parallel  and  sequen- 
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tial  problems  for  tactical  planning  and  action  to  solve. 
Such  design  products  remain  entirely  in  the  conceptual 
realm  and,  while  insightful,  are  too  complex  to  be  useful. 
When  "spaghetti  charts"  of  complex  relationships  are  not 
yet  reduced  to  workable  thought  models,  planners  are 
handed  abstract  lines  of  operations  leading  to  generic  and 
abstract  ends  (security,  economic  development,  gover¬ 
nance,  and  so  on).  This  leaves  planners  to  decide  what 
concrete  missions  to  assign  as  well  as  what  concrete  ways 
and  means  to  apply  to  achieve  multiple  abstract  ends. 
This  gap  requires  further  design  work  because  it  avoids 
an  essential  task  of  operational  art — mediating  between 
abstract  conception  and  concrete  action.  In  practice,  such 
gaps  are  usually  filled  by  the  untested  assumptions  of 
planners  who  resort  to  generic  doctrinal  templates  rather 
than  by  further  rigorous  design  work  that  translates  the 
abstract  means  of  strategy  (that  such  conceptual  lines  of 
effort  represent)  into  desired  concrete  objectives  along 
such  lines  of  effort  and  the  operating  logic  for  attaining 
them — both  are  required  for  a  proper  framing  of  the  tacti¬ 
cal  problem  set. 

In  addition,  the  operating  hypothesis  must  also  contain 
a  workable  and  concrete  scheme  of  probing  actions  to  test 
the  operating  hypothesis  and  its  underlying  strategy  and 
scaffold  of  hypotheses,  and  it  must  answer  such  questions 
as:  How  is  our  understanding  of  the  situation  flawed? 
How  is  what  we  are  doing  affecting  various  elements  of 
the  situation?  Are  we  doing  the  right  things  to  improve  the 
situation?  What  potential  changes  in  the  situation  will  nul¬ 
lify  our  strategy?  What  additional  concrete  actions  can  be 
taken  to  scout  the  unknown  terrain  ahead  and  find  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  gain  advantage?  This  is  also  often 
omitted  in  current  design  practice. 

Simply  expressed,  the  operating  hypothesis  would  be 
saying:  If  we  create  these  new  realities  in  this  way ,  then  we  zvill 
not  only  progress  toward  our  goal  but  be  in  a  better  position  to 
advance  further ,  avoid  hazards,  gain  understanding  and  reveal 
new  opportunities  for  continuing  progress. 

Progress  through  these  stages  is  not  lockstep.  In  practice, 
insights  gained  at  a  later  stage  may  cause  a  return  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  stage  to  improve  an  element  of  the  latticework  of 
"hypotheses"  upon  which  the  operating  logic  is  built. 

This  method  of  progressing  from  a  very  general  under¬ 
standing  to  a  very  particular  one  is  a  natural  progression, 
but  the  design  process  would  lack  rigor  if  it  were  not 
founded  on  the  recursive  and  reflective  dialectic  process  of 
discourse  that  science  employs  to  propose  and  test  theo¬ 
ries— the  forge  by  which  a  higher  level  of  understanding 
emerges.  This  adherence  to  scientific  method  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  collective  critical  thinking — it  also  builds  shared  un¬ 
derstanding  and  useful  hypotheses  layer  by  layer. 

This  hypothesis-building  and  testing  procedural  work¬ 
horse  of  science,  however,  is  not  natural  to  hierarchical  or¬ 
ganizations,  where  ideas  naturally  compete  based  on  the 
status  and  rank  of  the  proponent  much  more  so  than  on 
merit.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Army  and  other  services  to 
have  adopted  design  as  a  doctrinal  tool — enough  profes¬ 


sionals  will  have  to  learn  this  egalitarian  and  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  building  understanding. 

What  to  Do 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  where  to  begin  to 
make  changes  in  command  theory  and  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  making  them.  I  began  this  examination  of  our 
command  theories  with  some  rigor  in  the  fall  of  2004  when 
GEN  William  Wallace,  then  commander  of  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  introduced  the  study  of 
design  into  the  Army's  annual  Title  10  wargames  and  stud¬ 
ies.  His  interest  was  sparked  by  the  work  of  Brig.  Gen.  Shi¬ 
mon  Naveh  for  the  Israeli  armed  forces.  While  Israel's  de¬ 
fense  forces  could  not  see  the  value  of  his  work,  GEN 
Wallace  did.  It  has  taken  me  a  long  six  years  to  formulate 
the  matter  this  way. 

There  are  normally  two  reactions  to  what  I  have  set  forth 
in  this  article.  One  is,  "We  think  this  way  already,  but  our 
thought  processes  are  quicker,  simpler  and  more  natural." 
To  this  I  say,  "Really?  Show  me."  The  other  reaction  is, 
"What  commander  and  staff  has  time  to  do  this  anyway?" 
To  this  I  say,  "Which  are  the  more  important  choices,  the 
strategic  ones  or  the  tactical  ones?"  And  I  ask,  "How  many 
times  in  the  last  10  years  have  you  found  yourself  'doing 
things  right'  but  actually  doing  the  'wrong'  thing?" 

No  one  should  think  of  suspending  the  wisdom  of  the 
one-third  to  two-thirds  rule  that  wisely  mandates  taking 
less  than  one-third  of  mission  preparation  time  to  prepare 
orders  for  subordinates  to  follow.  I  only  suggest  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  time  be  used  to  rigorously  make  sense  of  the 
mission  situation  before  planning  begins  and  to  remain 
skeptical  of  what  the  command  thinks  it  knows  of  rele¬ 
vance  about  the  mission  situation.  It  takes  self-confidence 
to  be  privately  skeptical  of  the  logic  upon  which  your  con¬ 
crete  actions  are  based;  it  takes  extreme  self-confidence  in 
our  culture  to  openly  put  that  logic  to  a  test. 

Given  the  evidence,  is  there  any  sound  and  realistic  al¬ 
ternative  to  explicitly  designing  at  the  outset  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  version  of  the  unique  logic  for  the  present  endeavor 
and  then  to  learn  and  adapt  while  campaigning?  Is  there 
not  far  greater  value  in  emphasizing  the  many  differences 
between  tactics  and  strategy  than  in  differentiating  primar¬ 
ily  on  the  basis  of  organizational  hierarchy?  Is  there  not 
great  value  in  adopting  command-and-staff  "campaign¬ 
ing"  practices  that  enable  the  commander  to  deliberately 
manage  shorter  tactical  decision  cycles  within  longer 
strategic  decision  cycles  and  that  allow  him  to  rationally 
mediate  between  strategic  design  and  tactical  planning?  Is 
it  not  useful  for  commanders  to  have  a  disciplined  mecha¬ 
nism  for  repeatedly  challenging  the  collective  mental  con¬ 
structs  learned  from  experience,  previous  education,  or 
doctrine?  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  useful  way  to  think 
about  command  and  the  operational  art  at  all  levels,  not 
only  within  the  context  of  military  campaigns  but  also  in 
all  extended  enterprises  characterized  by  ambiguous  mis¬ 
sions,  complex  human  contexts  and  unpredictable  courses 
of  events.  4r 
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THIS  IS  HOW 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN  EQ-36  RADAR  SYSTEM 


It's  always  been  about  the  soldier.  From  contract  award  to  combat  in  just  45  months, 
Lockheed  Martin  has  already  delivered  12  initial  production  EQ-36  radar  systems  to  the 
Army-  on  time  and  on  budget- with  17  more  on  the  way.  Today,  EQ-36  is  exceeding 
expectations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  providing  soldiers  with  a  level  of  360°  protection 
that  they  have  never  had  before.  Protecting  our  soldiers  from  rocket,  mortar  and  artillery 
fire  is  all  a  question  of  how.  And  it  is  the  how  that  Lockheed  Martin  delivers. 


www.lockheedmartin.com/how 


Right,  the  soldiers 
awarded  the  medal  pose 
with  several  high-ranking 
officers  who  attended  the 
ceremony,  including  then- 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey 
far  left,  and,  far  right, 
ADM  Eric  T.  Olson,  then- 
commander  of  the  U.S. 
Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand.  At  the  time  of  the 
ceremony  GEN  Demp¬ 
sey  was  awaiting  confir¬ 
mation  as  the  new  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  ADM  Olson  recently 
handed  over  command 
prior  to  his  retirement. 


■ 


US.  Army  Special  Forces 
V  v  soldiers  were  awarded  the 
— ^L^French  Croix  de  la  Valeur  Mil- 
itaire  (Military  Valor  Cross)  for  com¬ 
bat  gallantry  while  working  with  or 
assisting  French  forces  in 
Afghanistan.  The  prestigious  deco¬ 
rations  were  presented  by  Francois 
Delattre,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  during  a  cere¬ 
mony  held  at  his  residence  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  on  July  25. 

Five  of  the  American  soldiers  are 
assigned  to  the  Army  National 
Guard's  20th  Special  Forces  Group 
(Airborne);  the  sixth  is  from  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne). 


Photographs  by  Dennis  Steele 


he  six  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  soldiers 
wait  the  medal  presentation  as  French 
\ mbassador  Franpois  Delattre  (far  right) 
omments  on  their  valor  and  service  to  the 
'rench  Army.  Left  to  right  stand  MAJ 
lichard  Nessel,  CPT  Thomas  Harper,  MSG 
]avid  Nuemer,  SFC  Ryan  Ahern,  SSG 
■asey  Roberts  and  SSG  Ryan  Meister. 


A  French  military  aide  holds 
the  presentation  board. 


The  20th  Group  soldiers  are  CPT  Thomas  Harper,  MSG 
David  Nuemer,  SFC  Ryan  Ahern,  SSG  Casey  Roberts  and 
SSG  Ryan  Meister.  The  10th  Group  soldier  is  MAJ  Richard 
Nessel. 

All  were  recognized  for  their  valor  while  supporting 
French  troops  in  Afghanistan's  Uzbeen  Valley  area  in  2008 
and  2009.  Two  separate  combat  engagements  were  involved. 


The  soldiers  are 
congratulated.  At 
center,  GEN 
Dempsey  shakes 
hands  with  SSG 
Meister. 
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"Through  their  outstanding 
bravery  and  engagement  in  com¬ 
bat,  they  fought  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives  to  assist  French 
soldiers,  their  brothers  in  arms," 
Ambassador  Delattre  said. 

The  Croix  de  la  Valeur  Militaire 
was  established  in  1956  to  recog¬ 
nize  bravery  during  security  and 
law-enforcement  operations.  It  is 
a  highly  respected  medal  in  the 
French  military  and  an  honor 
rarely  awarded  to  foreign  coali¬ 
tion  soldiers.  It  is  roughly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  United  States'  Silver 
Star  Medal. 

The  ceremony  was  attended 
by  several  high-ranking  U.S.  offi¬ 
cers,  including  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey 
(confirmed  to  become  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff); 
ADM  Eric  Olson,  outgoing  com¬ 
mander  of  U.S.  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command;  LTG  John  Mulholland,  commanding 
general  of  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command;  LTG 
Richard  Zahner,  the  Army  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  intelli¬ 
gence;  MG  Timothy  Kadavy,  deputy  director  of  the  Army 
National  Guard;  and  BG  Steven  Duff,  a  National  Guard 
general  officer  currently  serving  as  deputy  commander  of 
U.S.  Special  Forces  Command  (Airborne).  -4r  I 


Ambassador 
Delattre  pins 
the  medal  on 
MAJ  Nessel. 
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Over  650  of  the  world's  leading  defense  companies  are  members 
of  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program.  Is  yours? 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army's  (AUSA)  Sustaining  Membership  Program  is  your  vital  link 
to  Army  decision-makers  at  the  highest  levels.  As  the  Army's  professional  organization,  AUSA  has  played 
a  role  in  strengthening  national  security  for  over  60  years  by  facilitating  partnerships  between  military 
decision-makers  and  industry  leaders. 

When  you  join  AUSA's  Sustaining  Membership  Program,  your  company's  executives  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  ideas  with  top  Army  officials  at  AUSA  events.  These  events  are  conducted  and 
attended  by  high  level  Army  decision-makers,  DoD  officials  and  industry  leaders  -  the  individuals  who 
are  setting  the  agenda  for  the  Army's  future! 


Join  us  today  and  discover  what  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  can  do  for  your  business. 


AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program: 

Supporting  the  Army-Industry  Partnership 


Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

2425  Wilson  Boulevard  •  Arlington,  VA  22201  •  (703)  841-4300  ext.  389  •  www.ausa.org 


After  several  years  at  war,  some 
Army  units  have  faced  high 
rates  of  soldier  substance  abuse, 
misconduct  and  mental-health  concerns.  Leaders 
struggle  to  address  these  challenges  while  in  the 
various  stages  of  Army  force  generation.  Here's  how  one 
battalion  overcame  excessive  rates  of  soldier  misconduct 
and  reestablished  a  unit  culture  that  fosters  safe  and  re¬ 
sponsible  decision  making.  Ultimately,  this  effort  not  only 
benefited  the  organization  at  home-station  but  also  en¬ 
abled  it  to  have  a  safe  and  productive  deployment  to 
Afghanistan  in  2010-11. 

The  92nd  Engineer  Battalion  (Black  Diamonds)  deployed 
to  Afghanistan  in  2001  and  to  Iraq  in  2003,  2005  and  2006. 
In  between  each  combat  tour,  officers  transferred  in  and 
out  of  the  battalion,  but  most  of  the  enlisted  soldiers  re¬ 
mained  because  there  was  not  enough  dwell  time  available 
to  replace  them.  By  2008,  the  battalion  had  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  Black  Diamonds  who  had  been  with  the  unit  for 
more  than  five  years.  Some  of  those  soldiers  had  histories 
of  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  violations, 
substance  abuse  and  behavioral-health  challenges.  It  was 
difficult  to  track  patterns  of  misconduct  and  discharge 
those  soldiers  because  of  numerous  leadership  changes 
and  an  aggressive  deployment  schedule. 

Following  the  final  Iraq  rotation,  and  with  no  deploy¬ 
ment  in  the  immediate  future,  the  Army  moved  most  of 
:he  "homesteading"  soldiers  out  of  the  battalion  and  re¬ 
built  it  with  new  personnel.  Most  significant  was  the  se- 


By  LTC  Diana  M.  Holland 


vere  depletion  of  the  senior  NCO  popu¬ 


lation.  The  Army  did  not  immediately 
replace  them,  leaving  junior  soldiers 
with  minimal  supervision. 

By  summer  2008,  the  92nd  Engineer  Battalion  faced  ex¬ 
tensive  challenges  regarding  good  order  and  discipline. 
Each  month,  the  Black  Diamonds  populated  the  Fort  Stew¬ 
art,  Ga.,  police  blotter  with  driving  under  the  influence  in¬ 
fractions,  "hot"  urinalyses  and  domestic-violence  inci¬ 
dents.  Local  law-enforcement  agencies  and  Fort  Stewart 
legal  advisors  reported  that  the  battalion  had  serious  drug 
and  gang  problems.  Some  soldiers  seemed  to  believe  that 
their  leaders  did  not  care  how  they  behaved.  In  September, 
following  two  weekends  of  alarming  misconduct,  the  lead¬ 
ership  took  decisive  and  dramatic  steps  to  stem  the  imme¬ 
diate  crisis  and  develop  a  plan  with  follow-on  phases  in¬ 
tended  to  change  the  mind-set  of  the  soldiers,  rebuild  the 
unit's  reputation  and  morale,  and  shape  an  enduring  cul¬ 
ture  of  safe  and  responsible  decision  making. 


Seize  the  Initiative 

In  September  2008,  the  battalion  initiated  its  first  Force 
Protection  Week.  The  purpose  of  the  week  was  to  give  un¬ 
interrupted  attention  to  the  unit's  drug  use,  alcohol  abuse 
and  other  discipline  issues.  Getting  everyone's  attention 
was  essential.  To  maximize  the  shock  effect  across  the  orga¬ 
nization,  only  a  small  number  of  people  in  the  battalion 
headquarters  knew  of  the  plan  until  the  first  morning  of 
the  program.  The  battalion  initiated  an  alert  at  0400,  held  a 

formation  in  the  motor  pool  at  0600 
and  locked  the  gates.  Once  assembled, 
the  battalion  commander  directed 
force-protection  training  and  tasks  for 
the  week.  Those  tasks  included:  uri¬ 
nalyses;  health  and  welfare  inspec¬ 
tions;  classes  on  substance  abuse, 
mental  health,  ethics  and  installation 
resources;  effective  counseling  meth¬ 
ods;  visits  (by  appointment  only)  to 
the  homes  of  all  onpost  family  hous¬ 
ing  and  offpost  residences;  and  com¬ 
pany  command  team  briefings  on 
their  plans  to  reduce  misconduct.  The 
battalion  closed  the  week  on  a  positive 
note  with  a  unit  run,  and  command 


A  platoon  leader  briefs  his  soldiers  before 
a  convoy  mission  in  Afghanistan. 
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A  Mission  Essential  Task 


A  526th  Engineer  Company’s  platoon  leader  conducts  a  safety  briefing  before  executing  convoy  live-fire  training  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 


teams  briefed  on  Friday  that  soldiers  and  leaders  appreci¬ 
ated  the  event  because  it  showed  that  the  battalion  cared 
about  their  welfare. 

It  was  also  important  to  acknowledge  good  behavior. 
Since  soldiers  valued  their  free  time  more  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  battalion  published  a  policy  letter  that 
awarded  three-day  passes  to  companies  that  achieved  30 
consecutive  incident-free  days.  Once  rewarded  for  two 
separate  30-day  periods,  the  companies  had  to  achieve  92 
consecutive  incident-free  days  to  earn  an  additional  pass. 
This  policy  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  on  the  nature 
of  peer  pressure  in  the  unit.  Once  a  negative  influence, 
peer  pressure  became  a  force  for  responsible  behavior. 

Build  the  Momentum 

The  battalion  then  initiated  actions  to  sustain  the  mo¬ 
mentum  achieved  by  Force  Protection  Week.  First,  the 
units  needed  to  improve  their  sense  of  teamwork  and 
pride.  The  precipitous  drawdown  of  the  battalion's  as- 


LTC  Diana  M.  Holland  is  the  commander,  92nd  Engineer  Bat¬ 
talion,  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  Her  previous  assignments  include 
plans  officer.  Operations  Directorate,  U.S.  Central  Command; 
S-3,  92nd  Engineer  Battalion;  plans  officer,  3rd  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion;  and  assistant  professor,  U.S.  Military  Academy  (USMA). 
A  graduate  of  USMA,  she  has  master's  degrees  from  Duke 
University  and  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 


signed  strength  had  eliminated  established  teams.  Junior 
soldiers  and  NCOs  were  serving  in  leadership  positions 
for  which  they  had  little  preparation,  and  many  did  not 
know  how  to  build  new  teams  or  handle  another  soldier's 
problems  in  garrison.  To  assist  the  new  leaders,  the  battal¬ 
ion  directed  that  one  Thursday  afternoon  each  month 
would  be  devoted  to  team-building  activities,  which  in¬ 
cluded  sports.  Companies  also  instituted  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  and  events  to  build  teams  and  become  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  soldiers. 

Also  important  at  this  time  was  taking  aggressive  ac¬ 
tions  against  soldiers  who  did  not  adhere  to  Army  stan¬ 
dards.  The  battalion  completed  courts-martial  and  nonju¬ 
dicial  actions,  but  administrative  separations  moved 
slowly.  With  the  discharge  paperwork  stalled,  the  undisci¬ 
plined  soldiers  continued  to  stand  in  the  ranks  and  live  in 
the  barracks  around  good  soldiers.  This  created  the  per¬ 
ception  that  there  were  no  consequences  for  bad  behavior. 
The  battalion  quickly  focused  leaders  and  the  S-l  on  estab¬ 
lishing  a  timely  administrative  separations  process.  Soon, 
numerous  chapter  packets  sailed  through  the  system. 
When  NCOs  escorted  the  first  batch  of  separated  soldiers 
to  the  front  gate  of  Fort  Stewart — and  hence  out  of  the 
Army — the  Black  Diamonds  knew  that  their  leaders  were 
serious  about  discipline. 

During  this  time,  the  command  sergeant  major  designed  a 
risk-assessment  worksheet  for  the  battalion.  He  used  the 
Army's  checklist  as  a  baseline  and  then  adjusted  it  to  meet 
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Lynx  Block  30  Radar 


Currently  deployed  with  the  U.S.  Army, 
the  Lynx®  Multi-mode  Radar  is  a  state- 
of-the-art,  lightweight,  high-performance, 
airborne  sensor  that  is  mission-ready  for 
the  Army’s  Gray  Eagle™  unmanned  aircraft 
system.  Lynx’s  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar 
(SAR)  provides  wide  field-of-view  photo¬ 
graphic-quality  SAR  images  of  time-sensitive 
targets  through  clouds,  rain,  dust,  smoke, 
and  fog.  Concurrently,  its  Ground  Moving 
Target  Indicator  (GMTI)  detects  moving 
targets  in  real-time,  expediting  target 
acquisition  and  prosecution.  These  capa¬ 
bilities  provide  critical  situational  awareness 
to  ground  units. 

. 

Lynx  Multi-mode  Radar: 

A  high-performance  force  multiplier  - 
deployed  and  mission-ready  today 


GENERAL  ATOMICS 

AERONAUTICAL 
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Combat  Deployed. 
Making  a  Difference 
Every  Day. 


Left,  a  leader  in  the  984th  Engineer 
Company  conducts  a  safety  briefing 
before  beginning  road  construction  at  the 
U.S.  -Mexican  border  near  Yuma,  Ariz. 
Below,  MG  Cucolo  presents  HHC,  92nd 
Engineer  Battalion,  with  a  streamer  for 
achieving  180  consecutive  days  of 
alcohol-incident-free  conduct. 


the  unit's  situational  needs.  Leaders  at  all  levels  used  this 
worksheet  during  counseling  to  assess  risk  levels  In  all  sol¬ 
diers.  It  enabled  units  to  focus  attention  on  "high-risk"  sol¬ 
diers  while  monitoring  "medium-risk"  soldiers.  In  addition, 
the  assessment  maintained  continuity  between  outgoing  and 
incoming  leaders. 

Coping  with  soldiers'  suicidal  behavior  was  also  a  focus 
during  this  time.  In  addition  to  completing  mandatory  Army 
suicide-prevention  training,  the  battalion  launched  an  ag¬ 
gressive  information  campaign  to  discourage  destructive  be¬ 
havior  and  encourage  Black  Diamonds  to  take  care  of  each 
other.  Leaders  at  all  levels  frequently  talked  to  soldiers  about 
identifying  those  who  needed  help  and  pursuing  counseling. 
Talking  points  at  formations  included  the  following: 

■  Suicide  is  a  permanent  solution  to  a  temporary  problem. 

■  If  you  think  no  one  cares  about  you,  look  to  your  left 
and  right — there  are  600  Black  Diamonds  who  care. 

■  If  you  kill  yourself,  your  pain  is  over,  but  the  grief  and 
guilt  will  affect  your  friends  and  family  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

■  Many  suicide  attempts  result  in  permanent  injury. 

■  If  you  suspect  or  know  that  another  soldier  is  contem¬ 
plating  suicide,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  act.  Do  not 
wait  for  someone  else  to  take  charge. 

Constant  communication  on  these  themes  appeared  to 
make  a  difference.  Many  Black  Diamonds  participated  in 
counseling  programs  in  the  subsequent  months.  Soldiers 
talked  openly  to  their  chain  of  command  about  personal 
and  professional  problems. 

Sustain  Long-Term  Stability 

As  the  rates  of  misconduct  declined,  the  battalion  insti¬ 
tuted  a  comprehensive  risk-reduction  board  to  monitor 
trends  and  prevent  the  resurgence  of  poor  decision  making. 
Units  often  address  topics  such  as  suicide  prevention,  safety 
and  sexual  assault  in  separate  meetings.  The  92nd,  however, 
concluded  that  many  soldiers  exhibit  multiple  areas  of  risk. 
Furthermore,  solutions  were  common  across  all  areas:  leader 
involvement,  education  and  training,  substance-abuse  treat¬ 
ment,  behavioral-health  programs,  UCMJ  and  administra¬ 
tive  separation.  Therefore,  it  was  more  effective  for  the  bat¬ 
talion  to  consolidate  the  issues  into  one  meeting.  In  this 
monthly  event,  battalion  leaders  and  staff  (public  affairs, 
chaplain  and  safety  officer)  discussed  trends.  The  battalion 
motorcycle  mentor  briefed  soldiers'  progress  in  motorcycle 
courses.  The  battalion  equal  opportunity  leader  and  unit  vic¬ 


tim  advocate  discussed  training  statistics  and  active  cases. 
The  company  commanders  briefed  the  status  of  medium- 
and  high-risk  soldiers  and  determined  focus  areas  for  the  fu-  : 
ture.  This  forum  successfully  brought  together  all  relevant 
leaders  and  subject-matter  experts  into  one  meeting  and  pro¬ 
vided  everyone  with  a  common  understanding  of  the  battal-  . 
ion's  trends  as  well  as  a  unified  way  ahead. 

Sustained  risk-reduction  efforts  take  time  and  energy  r 
and  often  seem  unrewarding.  It  is  hard  for  a  leader  to  de¬ 
termine  what  exactly  causes  a  soldier  to  make  mature  deci¬ 
sions.  Is  it  all  of  those  safety  briefings?  Which  discussion  i 
convinces  a  soldier  to  get  counseling?  Would  our  soldiers  > 
act  in  accordance  with  the  Army  Values  anyway?  Are  we 
making  a  difference?  Though  some  of  these  questions  are 
unanswerable,  the  92nd  Engineer  Battalion  can  be  confi¬ 
dent  that  its  risk-reduction  campaign  was  successful.  For 
most  of  2009  and  2010,  the  battalion  enjoyed  quiet  week¬ 
ends  and  holidays.  Companies  earned  multiple  three-day 
passes  for  achieving  30  or  92  incident-free  days.  Two  com¬ 
panies  earned  the  Commanding  General's  180-day  Alco¬ 
hol-Incident  Free  streamer.  Then  the  battalion  deployed  to  > 
Afghanistan  in  late  spring  2010  in  support  of  the  surge.  . 
The  emphasis  on  safety,  standards  and  discipline  at  Fort 
Stewart  set  the  conditions  for  a  safe  and  rewarding  deploy¬ 
ment.  For  the  entire  combat  tour,  the  battalion  maintained 
the  best  safety  record  in  the  engineer  brigade  and  one  of 
the  best  in  Regional  Command-East.  The  Black  Diamonds 
had  become  a  safe  and  professional  group  of  soldiers,  and 
reducing  risk  proved  to  be  as  important  as  any  other  mis¬ 
sion  essential  task.  ^ 
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Tbs  Army  IW  Fusion  Sill: 

Not  Now  About  Irroptei  'mm 

The  lexicon  for  irregular  warfare  (IW)  can  be  confusing.  Consider  what 
doctrine  has  called  irregular  operations  over  the  past  few  decades: 
small  wars,  irregular  warfare,  unconventional  warfare,  asymmetric 
warfare,  low  intensity  conflict,  military  operations  other  than  war, 
peace  operations,  countering  irregular  threats,  counterinsurgency,  sta¬ 
bility  operations,  nation-building,  reconstruction  operations,  foreign 
,  internal  defense,  counterguerrilla  operations,  complex  operations — and  these 
;  are  just  some  of  the  terms.  In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  definitions,  there  is  de¬ 
bate  on  how  to  conceptualize  IW  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Army 

considers  that  IW  is  an  "operational  theme"  that  falls  within  full  spectrum  oper-  By  COL  Chadwick  W  Clark 
i  ations  (of  offense,  defense  and  stability).  The  Army's  joint  partners  place  IW  on  a 
higher  conceptual  plane  and  make  it  more  prominent  in  doctrinal  hierarchy. 

Is  this  a  problem?  Many  think  it  is  and  want  the  Army  to  change  its  doctrine. 

The  Army  IW  Fusion  Cell  (AIWFC),  however,  with  its  complement  of  subject 
matter  experts  and  practitioners  with  IW  combat  experience,  hopes  to  bring  fresh 
|  thinking  and  understanding  to  help  Army 
and  joint  leaders  resolve  this  issue  and 
I  others. 

Here's  what's  not  new  about  irregular 
(warfare:  it's  not  so  irregular.  According  to 
Col.  T.X.  Hammes,  USMC  retired,  noted 
counterinsurgency  (COIN)  expert,  irregu¬ 
lar  warfare  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  forms  of  armed  conflict.  David 
Kilcullen  begins  his  book  Counterinsur¬ 
gency,  with  the  same  assertion:  "Insur¬ 
gency  is  the  most  widespread  form  of 
warfare  today.  ...  Guerilla  war  has  been 
the  commonest  of  conflicts  throughout 
history."  According  to  one  study  that  Kil¬ 
cullen  cites,  out  of  "464  wars  that  oc¬ 
curred  between  1816  and  the  end  of  the 
rwentieth  century,  ...  only  79  (17  percent) 
were  'conventional'  interstate  conflicts 
Detween  the  regular  armed  forces  of  na- 
don-states,  while  385  (just  under  83  per- 
:ent  of  recorded  conflicts)  were  civil  wars 
or  insurgencies." 

For  American  military  forces  today,  ir¬ 
regular  warfare  is  so  prevalent  and  our  J 
\rmy  has  been  engaged  in  irregular  con-  ^ 
licts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  for  so  long 

hat  soldiers  in  non-Special  Forces  units  have  become  proficient  in  many  IW 
asks.  From  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  until  2001,  IW  was  the  exclusive  do- 
nain  of  special  operations  forces,  but  in  the  last  10  years  knowledge  of  irregular 
varfare  tactics  has  become  important  for  all  soldiers.  Much  of  this  has  been  de- 
ermined  by  America's  enemies,  few  of  whom  dare  take  us  on  head-to-head  in  a 
conventional"  fight  because  of  the  advantage  America  possesses  in  equip- 
nent,  training,  leadership  and  technology.  Thus  our  enemies  use  unconven- 
ional  strategies  and  techniques  that  give  them  strategic  advantage  over  the 
ang  term — tactics  that  are  not  easily  affected  by  tanks  and  artillery. 


From  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  until  2001, 
irregular  warfare  (IW)  was  the  exclusive  do¬ 
main  of  special  operations  forces,  but  in  the 
last  10  years  knowledge  of  IW  tactics  has 
become  important  for  all  soldiers. 
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What  is  irregular  warfare?  Joint  Publication  1-02  offers 
one  definition  that  is  commonly  accepted,  stating  that  "ir¬ 
regular  warfare  is  a  violent  struggle  among  state  and  non¬ 
state  actors  for  legitimacy  and  influence  over  the  relevant 
population(s).  Irregular  warfare  favors  indirect  and  asym¬ 
metric  approaches,  though  it  may  employ  the  full  range  of 
military  and  other  capacities,  in  order  to  erode  an  adver¬ 
sary's  power,  influence  and  will."  According  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  IW  consists  of  five  primary  activities:  for¬ 
eign  internal  defense,  counterinsurgency,  counterterrorism, 
stability  operations  and  unconventional  warfare.  DoD  em¬ 
phatically  states  in  Directive  3000.07  that  its  policy  is  "to 
recognize  that  irregular  warfare  is  as  strategically  impor¬ 
tant  as  traditional  warfare." 

How  has  the  Army  dealt  with  the  requirement  to  con¬ 
duct  irregular  warfare?  One  important  way,  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Field  Manual  3-24,  Counterinsurgency  five  years 
ago,  has  been  to  train  and  educate  soldiers  and  leaders  in 


According  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
IW  consists  of  five  primary  activities: 
foreign  internal  defense ,  counter¬ 
insurgency,  counterterrorism,  stability 
operations  and  unconventional  warfare. 


COIN  before  deployment  to  operations  in  Iraq  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  In  addition,  GEN  David  Petraeus  and  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  Gen.  James  Mattis  (then  lieutenant  generals) 
created  the  ad  hoc  organization,  the  U.S.  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  Counterinsurgency  Center  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.  The  COIN  center  has  been  responsible  for  promulgat¬ 
ing  COIN  doctrine,  training  and  leader  development 
among  U.S.  ground  forces — in  effect  helping  to  change  the 
mind-set  of  practitioners  to  incorporate  COIN  theory  and 
lessons  into  current  operations.  Other  entities  that  deal 
with  IW  include  the  Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations 
Institute  (for  stability  operations)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command  (for  foreign  internal  defense, 
counterterrorism  and  unconventional  warfare).  Despite  the 
excellent  work  of  these  organizations,  until  recently,  no 
single  entity  has  existed  to  integrate  these  efforts. 

In  response  to  this  difficult  organizational  challenge,  the 
Army  has  established  the  Army  IW  Fusion  Cell  to  inte¬ 
grate  IW  activities  throughout  the  Army.  The  central  idea 
is  to  have  a  repository  of  expertise  in  essential  IW  func¬ 
tions  and  from  which  important  actions  that  benefit  the 
force  are  coordinated  and  implemented,  particularly  those 

COL  C  liadivick  W.  Clark  is  the  Director  of  the  Army  Irregular 
Warfare  I  usion  Cell.  He  recently  returned  from  Afghanistan 
after  serving  as  the  director,  Counterinsurgency  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  also  deputy  commander  of  the  Combined  Training  Ad¬ 
visory  Group-Police,  NATO  Training  Mission- Afghanistan. 


that  affect  doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel,  leader 
development,  personnel  and  facilities.  The  AIWFC  has  a 
small,  permanent  structural  network  of  on-site  experts  in 
IW  functions  that  utilizes  larger,  established  communities 
(both  formal  and  informal)  to  reach  out  to  gain  further  ex¬ 
pertise,  collaboration  and  insight  into  the  doctrine,  history 
and  application  of  IW. 

The  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC)  constructed  the 
AIWFC  this  year  in  what  the  Army  calls  a  "resourced  in¬ 
formed"  way.  In  other  words,  it  did  not  receive  millions  of 
new  dollars  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  organize 
yet  another  new  office.  Instead,  CAC  looked  across  its  own 
organization  and  took  advantage  of  existing  IW  expertise. 
It  also  called  on  other  Army  organizations  to  participate  by 
establishing  permanent  liaison  officers  within  the  AIWFC. 
These  officers  have  functional  expertise  in  IW  and  also 
have  direct  ties  to  their  organizational  higher  headquarters 
for  reachback  support  and  additional  subject-matter  exper¬ 
tise.  AIWFC  mission  accomplishment  is  also  assisted  by  its 
immediate  higher  headquarters,  the  Mission  Command 
Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  develops 
capabilities  that  advance  both  the  art  and  science  of  mis¬ 
sion  command. 

The  AIWFC  assesses,  integrates,  coordinates  and  syn¬ 
chronizes  irregular  warfare  activities,  initiatives  and  capa¬ 
bilities  throughout  the  U.S.  Army,  including  the  Peace¬ 
keeping  and  Stability  Operations  Institute,  the  U.S.  Army 
Counterinsurgency  Center  and  the  Army  Security  Force 
Assistance  (SFA)  force-modernization  proponent  office. 
The  AIWFC  also  coordinates  IW  activities  with  the  Asym¬ 
metric  Warfare  Group,  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand,  the  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare 
Center  and  the  Joint  Center  for  International  Security  Force 
Assistance  (JCISFA). 

The  AIWFC  assists  in  the  development  of  a  coherent 
Army  IW  and  countering-irregular-threats  strategy  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  building  partner  capacity,  stability  operations 
and  integration  of  unconventional  warfare  and  counterter¬ 
rorism  efforts.  The  COIN  Center  is  part  of  the  AIWFC  that 
conducts  brigade  combat  team  COIN  seminars  for  units 
prior  to  deploying  into  theater.  The  COIN  Center  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  COIN  doctrine  (FM  3-24)  and  for  developing 
and  serving  as  the  Army  lead  for  an  interorganizational 
COIN  network.  Army  SFA  serves  as  the  primary  liaison  to 
JCISFA  as  well  as  the  Army's  proponent  for  security  force 
assistance. 

The  AIWFC  is  located  in  a  historic  (and  restored)  build¬ 
ing  within  the  old  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  compound  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  IW  teaming  is  accomplished  by  colocat¬ 
ing  functional  experts  in  common  office  areas  to  encourage 
dialogue  and  information  sharing.  Internal  databases,  in¬ 
cluding  lessons  learned  and  instructional  resources,  aid 
crossfertilization.  Integration  with  IW  proponents  in  the 
Army  takes  place  through  regular  teleconferencing  and 
messaging.  Collaboration  occurs  through  work-sharing 
and  review  of  doctrinal,  training  and  leader  development 
products  across  the  Army  IW  team.  ^ 
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Individual  and  team  position  location  data  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  boots  are  on  the  ground. 
At  ITT  we  provide  the  tools  that  enable  communication  and  situational  awareness  (SA)  for  combat  forces.  We  offer 
solutions  to  help  you  see  where  you  are  and  know  who's  got  your  back,  giving  you  the  tactical  advantage  and  real¬ 
time  intelligence  that  drive  mission  success.  Learn  more  about  our  SA  products  at  communications.itt.com/sa. 
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Conflicting  Loyalties  in  1861 


■ 


Born  i  North  Carolina,  Alfred  Mordecai  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1823.  When  the  Civil  War  began,  he 
resigned  his  commission  rather  than  choose  a  side. 


MAJ  Mordecai,  an  1823  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  had  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  military  technology  over  the  nearly  four 
decades  since  he'd  led  his  West  Point  class.  Following 
graduation,  he'd  held  increasingly  important  arsenal  com¬ 
mands;  done  valuable  research  and  experimentation  on 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  ballistics;  and  been  abroad 
twice  to  study  European  military  advances. 

His  most  important  contributions  came  as  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Board,  which  developed  and 
passed  on  all  new  weapons,  ammunition  and  other  ord¬ 
nance  equipment.  He  led  other  members  of  the  board  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  Army's  first  complete  system  of  artillery  and 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  Napoleon, 
the  bronze,  smooth-bore  12-pounder  howitzer  that  would  be 
used  so  effectively  by  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  Now  at  the 
height  of  his  military  career,  Mordecai  was  suddenly  faced 
with  having  to  make  the  most  important  decision  of  his  life. 

A  native  North  Carolinian,  with  all  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  still  living  in  the  South,  Mordecai  was  sympathetic 
to  Southern  views  and  attitudes.  His  many  years  of  military 
service,  however,  had  imbued  him  equally  with  strong  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Union.  His  wife  and  children,  moreover,  were 
Northerners,  and  his  son  was  about  to  graduate  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  A  conscientious,  sincere,  honorable 
man,  Mordecai  now  faced  a  terrible  dilemma. 

He  described  his  views  on  the  major  questions  tearing 
apart  the  country  as  "conservative."  He  wanted  to  preserve 
the  Union,  believing  that  dividing  it  would  split  the  nation 
into  "incoherent  fragments,  to  become  the  inveterate  foes  of 
each  other,"  and  he  had  "no  disposition  to  join  in  the  miser¬ 
able  strife  that  would  result." 


fit 

*  *  *  * 
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By  COL  Stanley  L.  Falk 

Army  of  the  United  States,  retired 


■ 


n  the  morning  of  April  12,  1861,  MAJ  Alfred 
Mordecai,  commander  of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  at 
Troy,  N.Y.,  and  a  key  member  of  the  Army  Ordnance 
Board,  was  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  preparing  to  check 
final  modifications  on  newly  adopted  artillery  carriages.  He 
was  dismayed,  however,  to  receive  the  news  that  Fort  Sumter, 
S.C.,  was  under  bombardment.  He  knew  that  a  "calamitous 
conflict"  had  begun  and  that  Watervliet  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  ordnance  supplier  for  the  Union  Army.  As  he  hastened 
back  to  Troy,  he  also  knew  that  he  himself  had  an  agonizing 
choice  to  make. 
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Mordecai  had  no  patience  with  ex¬ 
tremists  on  either  side.  As  early  as  1850, 
he  thought  that  the  best  way  to  end 
Morth-South  tensions  was  to  hang  "a 
dozen  or  20  politicians,  without  being 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  them 
either." 

He  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
?asic  problem  was  slavery.  While  he 
irmly  opposed  any  Northern  attempt 
o  "interfere"  with  that  institution,  nei- 
her  did  he  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
extreme  Southern  position.  In  fact,  he 
hought  the  South  would  be  better  off 
economically  without  any  slaves  and 
hat  Northern  abolitionist  pressures 
vere  the  main  reason  the  South  stuck 
o  firmly  to  slavery.  He  noted  that 
lavery  was  "expressly  protected"  by  the  Constitution,  and 
le  believed  that  slaveholders  were  "entitled  to  the  enforce- 
nent  of  their  constitutional  rights."  Most  of  his  father's 
amily  had  been  slaveholders,  yet  he  himself  had  owned 
•nly  a  single  slave,  whom  he  had  bought  expressly  to  free. 

Mordecai  hoped  that  some  solution  could  be  found,  that 
’Oth  sides  would  see  the  "utter  madness"  of  their  positions 
nd  retreat  from  their  extreme  views.  Yet  if  the  South  truly 
elieved  it  couldn't  maintain  its  way  of  life  in  the  Union, 
ben,  he  said,  "let  them  go  in  peace." 

For  a  long  time,  he  refused  to  believe  that  civil  war  was  in- 
vitable.  But  John  Brown's  October  1859  raid  on  Harpers 
erry,  Va.,  made  him  fear  the  worst.  Growing  antagonisms  on 
oth  sides  during  1860  only  increased  his  apprehensions,  and 


'  "*■’ 


none  of  the  presidential  candidates  that  year,  especially  Lin¬ 
coln,  encouraged  him.  Nevertheless,  he  retained  his  hopes  for 
a  peaceful  solution  and  was  still  buying  North  Carolina 
bonds  that  summer.  Even  after  Lincoln's  election,  he  took 
heart  from  the  fact  that  Republicans  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
new  Congress.  In  December,  three  days  before  South  Carolina 
seceded,  he  was  still  trying  to  buy  North  Carolina  bonds. 

Still,  he  was  now  thinking  seriously  about  what  he  would 
do  if  war  came.  A  number  of  Iris  fellow  officers  had  already 
announced  their  decisions,  but  Mordecai  felt  their  actions 
could  only  "precipitate  dissension."  He  himself  was  going  to 
continue  to  discharge  his  duties  until  he  was  forced  to  make 
a  choice.  But  then,  as  he  wrote  one  of  his  brothers,  "I  shall  not 
be  found  in  opposition  to  my  own  people." 
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MAJ  Mordecai  commanded  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  until  he  resigned  his  commission  in  May  1861.  Recently 
restored,  Watervliet  is  the  oldest  continuously  operated  military  manufacturing  facility  in  the  United  States.  Right,  MG  John 
E.  Wool  reported  MAJ  Mordecai’s  rumored  Southern  loyalties  to  LTG  Winfield  Scott,  Commanding  General  of  the  Army. 
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So  far,  Mordecai  had  not  been  under  any  pressure  from 
friends  or  relatives  to  make  a  decision,  but  there  were 
temptations  from  others. 

In  January  1861,  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  which 
had  not  yet  seceded,  asked  him  to  take  on  the  job  of 
putting  the  state  on  a  "war  footing."  Mordecai  quickly  de¬ 
clined.  He  would  do  nothing,  he  said,  that  would  "sanc¬ 
tion  or  encourage  revolutionary  measures." 

He  heard  rumors  about  other  job  offers  from  the  South, 
but  still  hoped  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation  that 
would  allow  him  to  avoid  choosing  sides.  Then,  in  early 
March — by  which  time  seven  states  in  the  lower  South  had 
seceded — he  received  an  attractive  offer  from  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  newly  established  Confederacy. 
Mordecai  could  have  his  choice  of  heading  either  the  Con¬ 
federate  Engineer  or  Artillery  Corps  (the  latter  including  all 
ordnance  activities).  He  quickly  declined  even  this  entice¬ 
ment,  still  determined  to  put  off  any  decision  until  he  had  to. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  pressing  duties  at  Watervliet  Arse¬ 
nal,  filling  the  huge  rush  of  orders  now  coming  in  for  ar¬ 
tillery  equipment,  ammunition  and  other  ordnance  sup¬ 
plies.  He  hired  more  workers  and  instituted  gaslit  night 
shifts  to  meet  the  increasing  demands. 

As  a  Southerner  commanding  the  country's  most  impor¬ 
tant  arsenal,  he  was  subjected  to  growing  suspicion.  Ru¬ 
mors  spread  rapidly  that  he  was  providing  arms,  plans  or 
equipment  for  the  South,  and,  as  one  newspaper  put  it,  that 
"Major  Mordecai  was  unsound."  For  example,  in  December 
1860,  at  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  ordnance  and  in  accor¬ 
dance  wuh  normal  practice,  he  had  sold  10,000  obsolete 

COL  Stanley  L.  Falk,  AUS  Ret.,  Ph.D.,  is  a  military  historian 
and  author.  Viis  article  is  drawn  from  his  study  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  career  of  MAJ  Alfred  Mordecai. 


and  militarily  worthless  muskets  to  a  Southern  purchasing 
agent.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  reported  the  sale  and 
asked  caustically,  "Where  is  General  Wool?" 

MG  John  E.  Wool  commanded  the  Department  of 
the  East.  He  knew  he  had  no  authority  over  Water¬ 
vliet,  which  was  responsible  only  to  the  Ordnance 
Department,  but  nevertheless  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  Mordecai.  Mordecai,  who  was  away  attend¬ 
ing  an  Ordnance  Board  meeting,  would  have  properly  re¬ 
fused  to  answer.  His  second  in  command,  however,  sent  the 
general  a  brief  explanation  that  appeared  to  satisfy  him. 

In  January  1861,  when  another  rumor  reached  Wool  that 
Watervliet  was  making  ordnance  equipment  for  the  South, 
he  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  investigate.  That  officer  re¬ 
ported  back  that  Mordecai  told  him  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  rumor  "and  really  wished  the  General  would  ad¬ 
dress  the  authorities  at  Washington  if  he  desired  to  know 
anything  of  the  Arsenal." 

Wool's  reaction  was  to  send  a  complaint  to  LTG  Winfield 
Scott,  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  citing  not  only 
the  critical  rumors  about  Mordecai  but  also  his  "great  want 
of  courtesy  to  a  superior  officer."  Scott  referred  the  matter 
to  COL  Henry  K.  Craig,  the  chief  of  ordnance.  Craig,  in 
turn,  defended  Mordecai,  pointed  out  that  regulations  re-  i 
quired  arsenal  inspections  to  be  made  only  by  ordnance  of¬ 
ficers,  and  forwarded  Mordecai's  report  on  the  incident 
with  his  favorable  endorsement.  This  finished  the  matter, 
although  it  probably  failed  to  satisfy  GEN  Wool. 

Mordecai's  problems  with  Wool  ended  just  as  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  Jefferson  Davis'  offer,  and  the  conflicting  pressures 
on  him  could  only  have  been  at  their  heaviest.  To  clear  his 
mind,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  one  of  his 
brothers  setting  forth  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Alfred  Mordecai 
spent  the  Civil  War 
years  teaching  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
His  son  graduated 
from  West  Point  in 
1861  and  fought 
for  the  Union. 


The  South,  he  noted,  had  a  constitutional  right  to  main¬ 
tain  slavery,  but  he  understood  why  the  North  abhorred  it. 
Yet  extremism  on  both  sides  was  wrong  and  dangerous. 

Secession  was  unnecessary — but  legitimate. 

Still,  he  was  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  painful  war 
that  would  follow  a  split  in  the  Union.  " I  would  not  take 
sides  against  the  South,"  but  would  be  "almost  equally  re¬ 
luctant"  to  fight  "against  those  with  whom  I  have  been  so 
long  associated  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  and  friendship." 
If  civil  war  forced  him  to  make  a  decision,  he  would  retire 
to  private  life  and  find  some  "civil  pursuit"  to  support  his 
family  during  the  "miserable  remnant"  of  his  days. 

Having  made  his  decision,  Mordecai  could  only  continue 
to  work,  wait  and  hope,  even  as  rumors  increased  about  his 
alleged  intention  to  join  the  Confederacy.  Thus,  in  April 
when  Craig  sent  him  to  test  the  artillery  carriages  at  Fort 
Monroe,  the  Troy  newspapers  charged  that  he  was  desert¬ 
ing  to  the  South.  As  he  hurried  back  to  Watervliet  on  the 
day  of  Fort  Sumter's  surrender,  he  knew  that  he  now  had  to 
implement  his  decision. 

There  was,  however,  still  one  possibility  of  avoiding  this 
step.  On  April  15,  Mordecai  sent  a  brief  personal  letter  to 
COL  Craig.  He  was  unwilling,  he  wrote,  to  continue  to 
supply  ordnance  materials  to  be  used  against  his  friends 
and  relatives,  so  he  was  requesting  a  transfer  to  Benicia  Ar¬ 
senal,  Calif.,  far  removed,  he  believed,  from  any  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  coming  war.  This,  he  said,  would  be  his  only 
alternative  to  leaving  the  Army. 

Craig's  reply  was  encouraging  but  noncommittal,  stating 
that  he  would  write  Mordecai  "further."  Before  he  could  do 
so,  however,  he  fell  ill.  An  impatient  Secretary  of  War,  Si¬ 
mon  Cameron,  anxious  to  have  someone  actively  running 
the  Ordnance  Department,  immediately  replaced  Craig 
with  LrC  James  Ripley,  another  veteran  ordnance  officer. 

Mordecai,  meanwhile,  was  beset  on  the  one  hand  by 
growing  local  mistrust  of  his  loyalty  and  on  the  other  by  let¬ 
ters  from  his  siblings  in  the  South  imploring  him  to  join  the 
Confederacy.  A  week  later,  not  having  heard  further  from  the 
chief  of  ordnance  and  unaware  of  Ripley's  appointment,  he 


sent  Craig  a  second  request.  This  time  he  sent  it  with  one  of 
his  officers,  a  LT  Porter,  for  a  quick  personal  delivery. 

Porter  arrived  at  the  Ordnance  Department  to  find  the 
new  chief  fully  in  charge  but  hard-pressed  to  handle  the 
growing  flood  of  orders  and  requests  streaming  into  his  of¬ 
fice.  Nevertheless,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  read  and 
consider  Mordecai's  request — and  to  quickly  conclude  that 
he  couldn't  approve  it. 

Mordecai  was  one  of  Ripley's  best  officers,  and  Ripley  ■. 
needed  him  at  Watervliet.  Nor  could  he  grant  personal  re¬ 
quests  that  conflicted  with  the  needs  of  the  service.  While 
denying  Mordecai's  appeal,  he  urged  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision.  He  emphasized  how  much  he  was  needed;  his  out¬ 
standing  record  of  integrity,  fidelity  and  professional  skills; 
and  the  Ordnance  Department's  complete  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  Then  he  simply  closed  his  letter  with  an  order 
for  some  urgently  needed  artillery  equipment. 

Mordecai  now  knew  that  he  could  delay  no  longer.  On 
May  2,  he  wrote  Ripley,  thanking  him,  stating  that  he  was  re¬ 
signing  and  asking  him  to  pick  a  new  arsenal  commander. 
He  also  enclosed  a  note  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army:  "I  hereby  tender  the  resignation  of  my 
commission  as  Major  of  Ordnance  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  request  that  it  be  accepted  by  the  President." 

Eight  days  later.  President  Lincoln  granted  him  his  wish. 

On  May  14,  Mordecai  received  the  War  Department  or¬ 
der  announcing  his  resignation  and  turned  over  command 
of  Watervliet  to  the  arsenal's  next-ranking  officer.  He  and 
his  wife  left  several  days  later,  departing  quietly  at  night  in 
the  face  of  local  threats  to  arrest  or  kill  him  to  prevent  his 
joining  the  Confederacy. 

Mordecai  was  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  support  his  family.  He  was  57  years  old  and  out 
of  a  job,  with  most  of  his  savings  invested  in  the 
South.  But  he  was  determined  not  to  join  either 
side  in  the  Civil  War,  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  do  any  work 
even  remotely  related  to  the  military.  He  thus  would  decline 
several  good  offers  of  positions  involving  his  military  skills. 

He  spent  the  war  years  with  his  family  in  Philadelphia, 
doing  some  teaching  but  relying  mainly  on  financial  sup-  • 
port  from  his  daughters.  After  the  war,  he  worked  briefly  as 
an  engineer  in  Mexico  and  for  most  of  his  remaining  years 
as  treasurer/ secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Company. 

MAJ  Mordecai  was  one  of  about  30  officers  who  re¬ 
signed  their  commissions  and  refused  to  join  either  side  in 
the  Civil  War,  but  it's  not  clear  if  the  others  were  as  consci-  j 
entious  as  he  in  their  avoidance  of  military  connections. 

His  decision  to  leave  the  Army  had  been  a  difficult  and 
painful  one,  sacrificing  a  brilliant  career,  financial  stability 
and  a  promising  future.  As  he  wrote  nearly  20  years  later: 

This  great  reverse  of  fortune,  in  the  evening  of  life,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  bear  with  philosophical  patience,  solaced  by  the 
companionship  of  my  affectionate  wife  ... ,  our  dear  children 
...  [and]  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  many  kind  and  es¬ 
teemed  friends. 
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By  BG  Charlotte  L.  Miller 

and 

Vladimir  Nacev,  Ph.D.,  ABPP 

he  Army's  comprehen¬ 
sive  soldier  fitness  (CSF) 
program  has  been  a  pre¬ 
mier  program  focusing 
on  a  more  holistic  as¬ 
pect  to  the  wellness  of  soldiers.  The 
five  pillars  of  CSF  are  physical,  social, 
family,  emotional  and  spiritual.  For¬ 
mer  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  ADM  Michael  Mullen  expanded 
the  five  pillars  of  CSF  to  eight  do¬ 
mains  within  total  force  fitness  (TFF — 
pronounced  "tough").  In  his  article 
"On  Total  Force  Fitness  in  War  and 
Peace,"  ADM  Mullen  wrote,  "Total  fit¬ 
ness  is  a  state  where  mind  and  body 
are  seen  as  one.  It  is  a  state  where  peo¬ 
ple,  their  families  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  they  serve  are  connected  and  thriving."  The 
eight  domains  of  TFF  are  social,  physical,  environmental, 
medical,  nutritional,  spiritual,  psychological  and  behav¬ 
ioral.  The  yet-to-be-published  joint  test  publication  for  TFF 
has  a  chapter  dedicated  to  each  domain. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  into  the  chapter  about  behavioral 
health  and  why  it's  important  to  both  our  soldiers  and 
their  organizations. 

Behavioral  and  occupational  health  offer  resistance 
against  behavioral  risk  factors.  To  share  positive  behaviors 
and  enforce  occupational  health  principles,  conversations 
among  leaders  at  all  levels  and  their  subordinates  are  cru¬ 
cial,  but  the  old  adage  of  leading  by  example  is  para¬ 
mount.  When  soldiers  see  leaders  using  eye  goggles  and 
hearing  protection  and  not  only  talking  safety  but  training 
safely,  they  will  follow  suit. 

The  majority  of  our  armed  forces  have  endured  many 
separations  from  loved  ones,  and  many  of  these  warriors 
are  exposed  to  significant  ongoing  stress  by  living  under 
an  unrelieved  threat  of  danger.  Most  warriors  adjust  well, 
but  there  are  those  who  have  a  harder  time,  requiring  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  observant,  caring  and  involved.  Behaviors  can 
reinforce  problems  associated  with  negative  stress  or  miti¬ 
gate  them.  Leader  awareness  coupled  with  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  help  shape  healthy  behaviors.  The  success 
of  reinforcing  positive  behaviors  lies  in  positive  examples 
and  continuous  feedback  by  leaders. 

Behavioral  health  refers  to  the  relationship  between  indi¬ 
vidual  or  social  behaviors  and  the  well-being  of  the  body, 
mind  and  spirit.  Specific  examples  of  behavioral  health  in¬ 
clude  emotional  awareness  and  coping  skills,  problem 


Rev.  Dr.  Chaplain  Chrys  Parker,  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  speaks  with  soldiers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st  Cavalry  Division  during  a  spiritual  fit¬ 
ness  initiative  class.  The  program  allowed  chaplains  and  soldiers  to  interact  while 
gaining  information  about  spirituality  and  learning  about  trauma,  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder,  coping  skills  and  ways  to  keep  one’s  body  operating  at  its  best  level. 


solving,  creativity,  sense  of  humor,  and  self-care.  Elements 
include  promoting  a  healthy  lifestyle,  improved  quality  of 
life  and  greater  satisfaction  at  the  workplace.  This  perspec¬ 
tive,  which  promotes  resilience,  specifically  centers  on  an 
individual's  ability  to  enjoy  life  and  achieve  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  activities  of  work  and  life. 

The  evidence  of  negative  behaviors  is  manifested  in  two 
main  arenas:  substance  abuse  and  psychophysical  factors. 
Substance  abuse  covers  alcohol,  tobacco,  illicit  drugs 
and/ or  misuse  of  prescription  drugs.  Psychophysical  fac¬ 
tors  that  affect  behavior  are  sleep  function,  weight  man¬ 
agement  and  social  influences/environmental  factors  as 
stressors.  Social  and  environmental  influences  touch  per¬ 
sonal  (relationships),  physical  (exposure)  and  combat 
(danger  engagement)  stressors.  To  reduce  the  negative 
consequences  of  stress,  the  soldier  can  develop  healthy  bi¬ 
ological  behaviors  such  as  adequate  rest,  proper  diet  and 
protection  from  adverse  elements  in  the  environment. 

Substance  abuse  refers  to  maladaptive  use  of  a  substance 
that  interferes  with  normal  daily  functioning  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  obligations  or  responsibilities.  Individuals  with 
substance-abuse  issues  are  often  adept  at  successfully  hid¬ 
ing  their  condition  from  family,  friends,  coworkers  and  su¬ 
pervisors.  A  combined  effort  from  leadership  and  the 
health-care  system  is  more  likely  to  prevent  or  overcome 
substance  abuse  than  isolated  efforts  from  either. 

Self-awareness  and  self-regulation  are  built  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  knowing  the  problem  at  hand  and  the  possible  out¬ 
comes.  By  thinking  critically  and  being  honest  with  oneself, 
servicemembers  know  that  their  choices  will  determine 
their  own  future  circumstances.  Most  soldiers  know  when 
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they  are  performing  at  their  best  abili¬ 
ties  and  when  they  are  not  performing 
to  standard.  It  is  the  warrior's  culture 
to  do  one's  best  and  to  meet  or  exceed 
standards.  They  may  feel  ashamed  for 
not  carrying  out  their  share  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  but  when  their  negative  behav¬ 
iors  are  reinforced  by  the  actions/inac¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  of  those  around 
them,  they  might  feel  their  circum¬ 
stance  is  normal  and  their  behaviors 
and  performance  are  acceptable.  Ser- 
vicemembers  who  know  there  is  a  com¬ 
mand  awareness  and  concern  about 
their  deficiencies  tend  to  take  action  to 
correct  their  negative  course. 

Good  coping  mechanisms  are  also  a 
part  of  healthy  behaviors.  There  are 
four  ingredients  to  developing  effective  coping  skills:  flexi¬ 
bility,  assimilation,  accommodation  and  positive  attitude. 
Individuals  who  are  inflexible  tend  to  have  difficulty  cop¬ 
ing  effectively  when  the  stress  level  becomes  intolerable. 
Assimilation  and  accommodation  are  two  sides  to  the 
same  coin.  In  assimilation,  we  make  the  personal  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  to  fit  in  the  environment  or  situation.  For 
example,  when  we  travel  to  a  different  time  zone,  we  ad¬ 
just  and  proceed  with  activities  based  on  the  new  time.  In 
accommodation,  we  make  changes  in  the  environment  to 
fit  our  needs.  For  example,  our  need  to  see  behind  us  when 
driving  created  the  placement  of  rear-view  mirrors  in  cars. 
Coping  is  defined  as  the  things  that  people  do  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  harmed  by  life's  strains.  Coping  encompasses  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  cognitive  and  behavioral  efforts  in  order  to  restore 
balance  to  one's  life  in  response  to  stressors. 

High-risk  behavior  is  characteristic  for  high-risk  activi¬ 
ties  of  modern  warriors.  Examples  include  understanding 
differences  between  live  fire  and  convoy  training  versus 
off-duty  operation  of  motorcycles,  cars  or  boats  at  high 
speeds.  Off-duty,  high-risk  behaviors  need  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  same  degree  of  risk  assessment  that  on- 
duty  training  with  high-risk  activities  receives.  Leaders 
need  to  do  more  than  just  brief  before  long  weekends  on 
the  dangers  of  drinking  and  driving  and  the  need  to  wear  a 
seat  belt.  They  also  need  to  defeat  the  stigma  associated 
with  seeking  help  for  addiction  to  alcohol  or  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  promote  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Leading  by  exam¬ 
ple,  both  on  duty  and  in  social  settings,  has  a  positive  effect 
on  behavioral  health  and  fitness. 

BG  Charlotte  L.  Miller  is  assistant  adjutant  general- Army, 
California  National  Guard.  She  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  behavioral  health  domain  lead  for  the  total 
force  fitness  joint  test  publication  working  group. 

Vladimir  Nacev,  Ph.D.,  ABPP,  is  a  subject  matter  expert  for 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  prevention,  Resilience  and  Pre¬ 
vention  Directorate,  Defense  Centers  of  Excellence  for  Psycho¬ 
logical  Health  and  Traumatic  Brain  Injury. 
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This  slide  shows  some  of  the 
issues  covered  in  the  Compre¬ 
hensive  Soldier  Fitness  Program. 


All  leaders,  from  the  senior  officer  to  the  junior  enlisted 
leader,  need  to  understand  the  impact  of  external  influ¬ 
ences.  There  is  ample  data  to  suggest  that  leaders  who  gen¬ 
uinely  support  soldiers  and  their  families  diminish  the 
stressors  stemming  from  family  and  relationship  problems, 
which  can  adversely  affect  the  mission.  When  leaders  en¬ 
courage  servicemembers  to  seek  assistance,  they  help  elim¬ 
inate  the  stigma  associated  with  help-seeking  behaviors. 

The  reinforcement  of  positive  behaviors  through  first- 
line  leader  feedback  and  by  each  leader  setting  an  example 
is  crucial  to  preventing  risky  behaviors  that  adversely  af¬ 
fect  a  soldier's  health.  The  components  discussed  under 
substance  abuse  and  psychophysical  factors  should  not  be 
viewed  as  individual  elements.  They  are  parts  of  an  inte¬ 
grative  and  comprehensive  system  that  all  interact  to  offer 
resilience.  The  military  environment  has  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  to  influence  the  health  of  individual  servicemembers 
and  their  families  in  order  to  ensure  the  health  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  force.  Command  emphasis  through 
rhetoric  and  deeds,  whether  on  prevention  programs, 
wearing  safety  equipment  or  destigmatizing  help-seeking 
behaviors,  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  constructive  behav¬ 
iors  sought  for  a  more  resilient  force.  The  key  is  for  actions 
and  words  to  be  complementary  versus  contrary  so  that 
the  desired  message  is  crystal  clear.  Leaders  can  greatly 
improve  the  health  of  their  formations  through  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  example,  resulting  in  a  more  effective  Army.  qfa 

The  authors  thank  the  following  individuals  for  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  article:  CAPT  Mark  Stephens,  M.D.,  U.S. 
Navy,  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci¬ 
ences;  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Schneider,  Commander,  U.S.  Air 
Force  802nd  Security  Forces  Squadron;  CMSgt.  Michael 
Francis,  State  Command  Chief,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Nezo  jersey 
Air  National  Guard;  CSM  Henry  John,  U.S.  Army,  1395th 
Deployment  and  Distribution  Support  Battalion;  and 
Colanda  Cato,  Ph.D.,  Defense  Centers  of  Excellence  for 
Psychological  Health  and  Traumatic  Brain  Injury. 
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IED  protection  that 
goes  wherever  you  go 


The  IED  threat  is  always  there.  And  with  CREW  Duke,  so  is 
your  protection  against  it.  Invented  by  SRC  and  manufactured 
by  SRCTec,  this  is  a  tactically  superior,  state-of-the-art 
jamming  system  that  gives  you: 

•  Simple  operation  with  minimal  power  requirements 

•  High  reliability  and  optimal  performance 

•  Most  widely  fielded  CREW  system 

•  Innovation  worthy  of  the  Army’s  Top  10  Greatest  Inventions  Award 
So  when  you’re  in  the  field,  your  best  protection  is  right  there  with  you 

To  find  out  more,  visit  www.srcinc.com/CREWDuke. 


CREW  Duke 


Redefining  possible > 


Defense  >  Environment  >  Intelligence 
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Building  Combat-Ready  Teams 


To:  Company  Commanders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders 


Who  Influenced  You  to  Stay  in  the  Army? 


We  know  that  local  leadership  is  a  key  factor  influenc¬ 
ing  captains  to  stay  in  or  get  out,  but  what  is  it  about 
those  good  leaders  that  creates  the  conditions  for  their 
Soldiers  to  choose  to  stay  in?  In  the  CompanyCommand 
forum,  we  recently  asked:  “As  you  reflect  on  why  you  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  in  the  Army,  do  you  have  a  story  to  share? 


Was  there  a  particular  leader  who  influenced  your  deci¬ 
sion  to  stay  in?” 

In  thinking  about  the  factors  and  people  that  influ¬ 
enced  us  to  stay  in,  we  also  look  inward  and  begin  to 
ask  ourselves,  “Am  I  like  this?  What  can  I  do  to  more 
positively  influence  the  Soldiers  whose  lives  I  touch?” 


Ryan  Kranc 

Quickstrike  Troop,  4/3  ACR;  Lightning  Troop,  2/16  CAV 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  led  by  dynamic,  engaging 
and  concerned  leaders  throughout  my  career.  Still,  about 
halfway  through  my  command  I  was  drained  and  filled  out 
the  paperwork  to  end  my  time  in  service.  On  Veterans  Day 
2005  I  met  with  my  regimental  commander  in  Iraq  to  dis¬ 
cuss  my  intent  of  leaving  the  Army.  We  were  located  in  a 


volatile  area  of  Iraq,  and  I  knew  he  was  extremely  busy,  so 
I  especially  appreciated  that  he  took  the  time  to  talk  to  me 
about  my  intentions  and  future  plans.  After  talking  for  about 
20  minutes  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  departing  service, 
one  of  the  troops  in  our  regiment  was  attacked  by  insur¬ 
gents,  who  killed  one  of  our  troopers  and  injured  two  oth¬ 
ers.  I  knew  all  three  men.  In  that  very  moment,  something 
clicked  for  me.  I  recognized  in  a  new  way  why  it  is  we 


Quickstrike  Troop  in  the  Al  Jazeera  Desert  of  Northwestern  Iraq,  circa  2005.  Says  Ryan  Kranc,  “We  serve  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  those  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights  that  distinguish  our  country  from  all  others." 
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WOUNDS  TO  THE  HEAD,  FACE  AND  NECK  ARE  UP  50%*  on  today’s 
battlefield.  In  combat,  one  third  of  deaths  due  to  head  injuries 
were  caused  by  hits  to  the  head  not  covered  by  a  helmet. 

WE  ARE  EXPERTS  AT  INTEGRATING  HEAD  AND  FACE  PROTECTION  for 
the  optimum  and  necessary  balance  of  performance  and  protection 
-  with  the  most  advanced  expertise,  state-of-the-art  facilities 
and  the  finest  technical  and  scientific  minds. 


WE  ENGINEER  PURPOSE-BUILT  SOLUTIONS.  We  are  at  the  forefront 
of  developing  and  delivering  lightweight,  modular  head  protective 
equipment  for  battlefield  use.  We  have  partnered  with  the  Canadian 
Department  of  National  Defence,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  UK  Ministry  of  Defence.  We  stand  ready  to  partner  with  you. 

YOU  CAN’T  FIGHT  TODAY’S  BATTLES  WITH  YESTERDAY’S  BATTLEGEAR. 
solutions@revisionmilitary.com 


©  REVISION  MILITARY  INC  REVISION'  AND  BE  REVISION  READY «  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  REVISION  MILITARY.  REVISION  MILITARY  LTD..  7  CORPORATE  DRIVE.  ESSEX  JUNCTION  VT  05452  USA.  |  ’ROBEffl  Q.  HALE.  DDS.  LTC(P).  (2009). 
FACE  TRANSPLANTS  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ORAL  &  MAXILLOFACIAL  SURGEONS.  9TH  ANNUAL  MEETING.  SCIENTIFIC  SESSIONS  AND  EXHIBITION.  P.3.  '.  i"  '  V 


BG  Peter  Bayer  (foreground),  the 
Multi-National  Corps-lraq  chief  of 
staff,  talks  to  soldiers  during  an  end- 
of-tour  award  ceremony  at  Camp 
Victory's  At  Faw  Palace  in  Baghdad. 


serve — for  those  men  and  women 
who  serve  with  us,  guided  by  a  com¬ 
mon  set  of  principles  and  towards  a 
common  objective.  We  serve  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  those  fundamental  and  inalienable 
rights  that  distinguish  our  country  from 
all  others. 

I  guess  the  circumstances  and  a 
caring  regimental  commander  all 
came  to  bear  that  morning  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  point  to  me.  I  tore  the  pa¬ 
perwork  up  on  the  spot.  I  have  not  looked  back  since. 


Army.  The  Article  15  included  maltreatment  of  a  subordinate. 
Yes,  I  was  the  subordinate.  Luckily,  I  experienced  quality 
leaders  as  well.  One  particular  battalion  commander  used  to 
say,  “I  will  never  apologize  for  taking  care  of  Soldiers.”  He 
brought  a  lot  of  passion  to  the  unit.  He  shared  his  emotions, 
his  love  of  the  battalion,  with  us  openly.  It  was  not  like  crying 
on  motor  pool  Monday  formations,  but  more  like  impas¬ 
sioned  motivational  talks  and  such,  en  masse,  whether  it 
was  for  something  awesome  we  as  a  group  had  done,  or  not 
so  good,  like  two  DUIs  [driving  under  the  influence]  during 
one  weekend.  He  was  really  the  first  leader  to  hold  me  to  a 
fair  standard.  He  was  a  straight  talker,  a  leader  who  didn’t 
mince  words  but  who  also  wasn’t  a  jerk  for  the  sheer  power 
trip.  He  walked  that  balance  well.  So  here  I  am,  putting  into 
action  what  I  learned  from  the  bad  examples  and  seeking  to 
emulate  what  I  am  learning  from  the  good  examples. 

Steven  Dukes 
HHC  63rd  ESB 

As  I  look  back  at  my  most  influential  leaders  and  men¬ 
tors,  one  resounding  characteristic  is  dominant  in  all  of 
them:  simple  caring.  They  took  the  time  to  get  to  know  me 
on  both  a  professional  level  and  a  personal  level.  What  I 
value  the  most  about  the  Army  is  that  we  are  a  family  and 
support  each  other.  If  I  have  a  personal  or  professional 
problem,  I  have  leaders  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  re¬ 
solving  or  caring  about  my  situation.  I  really  appreciate  that 
I  am  not  just  another  face  in  some  corporate  crowd.  All  too 
often,  we  find  ourselves  behind  the  desk  feeding  the  beast 
(higher  headquarters  information  requirements,  etc.),  but 
we  also  need  to  troop  the  line  and  talk  and  listen  to  Sol¬ 
diers.  Ten  minutes  of  the  commander’s  time  about  how  a 
Soldier’s  family  is  doing  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  issues  wearing  down  my 
Soldiers,  and  they  often  just  need  a  leader  to  lend  them  an 
ear — someone  to  genuinely  listen  to  them  and  understand 
their  particular  situation. 


Emily  LaCaille 
HHC/84th  EN 

Flat  out,  my  platoon  sergeant  in  Iraq  told  me  to  stay  in 
because  the  Army  needs  better  officers.  I  talked  to  him  a 
few  weeks  ago  after  he  redeployed  as  a  first  sergeant  from 
Afghanistan,  and  I  once  again  shared  my  thoughts  about 
potentially  getting  out.  Just  as  he  did  after  my  platoon 
leader  time,  he  gave  me  a  dose  of  “Soldiers  want  officers 
that  give  a  damn  to  stay  in.”  I’m  listening  to  him — again. 


William  Frobe 
HHD/516th  PSB 

I  was  coming  off  two  bad  bosses  in  a  row — one  was  abu¬ 
sive,  the  other  had  no  focus.  I  printed  my  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  thanks  to  the  counsel  of  a  great  officer— MAJ 
Michael  Masley — I  decided  to  PCS  and  give  the  Army  one 
more  chance  for  a  good  experience.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
National  Training  Center’s  1 1th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
in  July  2004,  I  fell  under  then-COL  Peter  Bayer.  When  we 
received  the  FRAGO  [fragmentary  order]  to  transition  from 
an  OPFOR-centric  [opposing  force]  universe  to  a  deploy¬ 
ment-minded  unit,  we  did  it  methodically  and  with  purpose. 
COL  Bayer  had  the  right  focus.  He  didn’t  get  overly  excited 
about  every  little  detail  as  long  as  the  larger  mission  was 
accomplished.  He  was  intelligent  and  gave  us  direction  and 
distance,  and  he  let  us  achieve  the  results.  I  stayed  in  the 
Army  because  of  this  experience,  and  I  developed  as  a 
leader.  Today  I  strive  to  be  more  like  [now]  BG  Bayer  and 
loss  like  the  bad  leaders  who  drove  me  close  to  resigning 
mv  commission. 


Mary  Luciani  Brownlee 
F/1-18  IN 

When  I  was  a  platoon  leader,  my  company  commander 
got  an  Article  15,  was  relieved  and  got  booted  out  of  the 
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your  honor... 


The  United  States  Army  Commemorative  Coin 
Program  features  five-dollar  gold,  silver  dollar 
ind  half-dollar  clad  coins  that  are  designed  to 
lonor  all  Army  veterans  who  have  served  during 
var  and  peace  since  the  American  Army’s  inception 
n  1775.  You  can  order  yours  as  a  personal  memento  of  your  Army  service  and  at  the  same 
ime  help  preserve  the  Army’s  story  of  how  our  country’s  beginnings  evolved  into  the  great 
lation  it  is  today. 


YoVlf  Support  s!  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  is  authorized 

to  be  paid  to  the  Army  Historical  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National 
Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  To 
order  your  coins,  visit  www.usmint.gov/catalog.  To  learn  more  about  the 
National  Army  Museum,  visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


www.usmint.gov/catalog  1-800-U  SA-MINT 


MAJ  Brittany  Meeks  recites  the  oath 
of  office  after  her  promotion  at  Liberty 
Station  in  Point  Loma,  Calif.,  the 
same  place  her  grandfather  went 
through  Navy  boot  camp  in  the  1940s. 


Brittany  Meeks 
178th  MP  Detachment 

After  a  15-month  deployment — this  one  as  a  staff  offi¬ 
cer — I  was  burned  out.  I  was  also  frustrated  with  some 
things  I’d  seen  during  the  deployment,  and  I  decided  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go.  My  paperwork  to  leave  was  approved. 

But  then  I  was  invited  to  West  Point  to  talk  to  cadets 
about  my  two  combat  tours.  The  trip  was  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  From  the  moment  I  landed  and  began  talking  to  peers 
and  mentors — and  when  I  saw  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
cadets — I  began  to  reassess  my  feelings  and  my  future.  I 
didn’t  hate  the  Army;  I  was  just  tired  and  frustrated,  and  the 
things  that  frustrated  me  about  the  Army  weren’t  going  to 
get  any  better  if  those  who  cared  left.  Running  away  from 
the  frustration  wasn’t  going  to  fix  anything.  I  also  felt  a 
growing  sense  of  desire  and  responsibility  to  give  back. 

I  don’t  see  myself  as  an  amazing  officer,  but  I  did  have 
leaders  who  believed  in  me,  and  they  had  clearly  left  the 
door  open  for  me  to  change  my  mind.  During  those  three 
short  days  at  West  Point,  I  decided  to  answer  the  question 
the  Military  Police  commandant  had  asked  me:  “What 
could  the  Army  do  to  keep  me?”  If  I  were  to  stay,  there  was 
something  I  wanted  to  do:  command  a  law-enforcement 
unit.  To  be  effective  in  the  long  term,  I  felt  I  needed  to  widen 
my  knowledge  of  my  branch,  and,  to  that  point,  I  had  only 
seen  the  combat  side  of  the  MP  Corps.  So  I  told  my  very 
approachable  brigade  commander,  and,  with  no  hesitation, 
he  offered  me  command  of  the  178th  MP  Detachment  at 
Fort  Hood  [Texas],  one  of  the  largest  MP  detachments  in 
the  Army. 

I  had  an  exceptional  experience  in  command,  learning 
more  about  leadership  than  I  could  have  possibly  imag¬ 
ined,  the  MP  Corps  and  what  the  perfect  senior  NCO 
should  be  (thanks  1SG  Ibroml).  The  Army  is  part  of  who  I 
am  to  the  core.  I  love  Soldiers.  I  love 
my  MPs.  And  I  am  glad  I  struggled 
with  whether  to  stay  or  go  because  it 
solidified  my  commitment.  I’m  grateful 
to  those  who  invited  me  to  speak  at 
West  Point,  where  I  reconnected  with 
the  reasons  I  joined  in  the  first  place, 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  many 
leaders  who  genuinely  encouraged 
me — without  pressuring  me — to  stay. 

Their  patience  to  let  me  struggle  and 


then  put  one  foot  out  the  door,  and  then  immediately  offer 
me  the  opportunity  to  command  some  of  the  finest  MPs  in 
the  Army,  exactly  as  I  had  asked,  was  beyond  what  they 
had  to  do. 

Jonathan  Hamilton 

E  Co.,  1-171  AVN 

When  I  was  a  young  lieutenant  my  first  experience  on 
active  duty  was  not  a  positive  one,  and  I  considered  leav¬ 
ing  the  military  when  my  commitment  was  up.  After  a 
change  of  command,  our  new  commander  sat  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  down  and  gave  us  all  an  initial  counseling,  specifi¬ 
cally  laying  out  his  expectations.  On  a  quarterly  basis,  he 
sat  us  down  and  gave  us  feedback.  He  let  us  know  how  we 
were  doing  and  how  he  thought  we  could  improve.  While 
this  doesn’t  sound  earth  shattering,  we  all  know  it  doesn't 
happen  regularly — as  it’s  supposed  to.  What  impressed  me 
the  most  about  him  was  how  concerned  he  was  with  devel¬ 
oping  his  leaders — not  just  for  the  sake  of  his  company  but 
also  for  the  companies  that  they  would  someday  com¬ 
mand.  I  am  in  command  now,  and  I  continue  to  use  his 
model  when  counseling  my  young  lieutenants.  I  will  always 
appreciate  his  mentorship  and  guidance. 


Will  Mangini 
A/3-10  IN 

I  had  several  bosses  in  a  row  that  were  very  toxic  lead¬ 
ers.  They  did  not  take  the  time  to  get  to  know  me  and  did 
not  invest  any  time  in  mentoring  me  or  even  encouraging 
me  to  stay  in  the  Army.  They  expected  me  to  fit  the  mold 
that  was  their  ideal  from  when  they  were  junior  leaders. 
They  were  completely  obsessed  with  the  mission  details, 
were  micromanagers  and  were  not  open-minded.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  had  a  very  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  after  my  first  cou- 
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PFC  Matthew  Zajac, 

US  Army,  2nd  Infantry  Division , 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado  and 
his  father.  Mike,  photographed 
at  a  Fisher  House  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


The  Hero  Miles  program  is  grateful  to  our  generous  partners,  including: 

AirTran  Airways  *  Alaska  Airlines  *  American  Airlines  *  Continental  Airlines  *  Delta  Air  Lines 
Frontier  Airlines  *  Midwest  Airlines  *  Northwest  Airlines  *  United  Airlines  *  US  Airways 

Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org. 

_ _ _ J 


HERO^MILES 


The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 


©2009  Fisher  House  Foundation  /  Brendan  Mattingly  Photography  /  Don  Schaaf  &  Friends,  Inc. 


The  State  of  Army  Leadership 


In  April,  the  Center  for  Army  Leadership  published  its 
most  recent  report  on  the  state  of  leadership  in  the 
Army.  One  key  finding  is  that  “Develops  Others”  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  our  lowest-rated  core  competency  as  leaders. 
Only  58  percent  of  company-grade  officers  rate  their  im¬ 
mediate  supervisor  as  effective  at  leader  development, 
and  46  percent  of  leaders — an  all-time  low — report  that 
their  unit  places  a  high/very  high  priority  on  leader  de¬ 
velopment  (compared  to  53  percent  in  2009  and  55  per¬ 
cent  in  2008). 

Additional  Highlights 

■  Active  duty  captains  showed  the  greatest  level  of 
indecision  about  staying  in  the  military  beyond  their 
current  obligation  (42  percent). 

■  In  2010,  the  smallest  percentage  of  captains  since 


pie  of  years  and  ended  up  getting  out  of  the  Army.  With 
some  time  away  and  some  perspective,  I  realized  it  wasn’t 
the  Army  I  disliked;  it  was  those  leaders.  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  back  in  the  Army,  and  I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  I 
am  finding  intelligent  leaders  who  display  common  sense 
and  actually  care  about  their  Soldiers. 

Brian  Kime 
C/345th  Ml  TSB 

You  won’t  always  get  to  work  for  great  leaders.  In  those 
tougher  times,  what  kept  me  going  was  my  desire  to  be  a 
filter  between  “higher  hq”  and  my  Soldiers.  I  believe  that  the 
Soldiers  we  are  entrusted  to  lead  matter  more  than  the 
man  or  woman  above  us.  As  Emily  LaCaille’s  NCO  told  her, 
Soldiers  deserve  leaders  that  care. 

Vernon  Garner 
HHC/58th  BfSB 

I  am  one  of  the  lucky  captains.  My  current  leaders  are, 
well,  leaders.  They  are  the  reason  I  decided  to  become  ac¬ 
tive  National  Guard  Reserve  and  take  the  HHC  [headquar¬ 
ters  and  headquarters  company]  commander  position. 
They  empower  me  to  make  decisions,  and  they  coach  and 
mentor  me  about  both  the  good  and  bad  things  I  do,  which 
allows  me  to  learn  and  grow.  It  may  sound  trite,  I  know,  but 
they  treat  me  with  dignity  and  respect.  I  compare  this  with 
the  bullying  and  disrespectful  approach  some  of  my  previ¬ 
ous  leaders  used.  I’m  not  sure  why  they  thought  that  was 
the  best  way  to  motivate  Soldiers  to  get  the  job  done. 
Maybe  it  was  the  only  tool  in  their  kit  bag.  It  didn’t  work! 
Rather,  it  was  frustrating  and  undermined  the  mission.  To 
return  to  the  question,  yes,  local  leaders  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  difference.  I  am  serving  in  my  current  role  because  of 
the  leaders  I  work  under  now,  and  it’s  safe  to  say  that  I 
would  not  have  taken  the  command  position  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  regime. 


2005  (1 1  percent)  report  they  probably  or  definitely 
plan  to  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  their 
current  obligation. 

■  44  percent  of  company-grade  leaders  identified 
serving  in  a  command  or  higher  leadership  position 
as  their  immediate  career  goal. 

■  83  percent  of  Army  leaders  report  observing  a 
leader  who  demonstrates  toxic  leadership  behavior 
in  the  past  year. 

■  Almost  all  (97  percent)  observed  an  extraordinary 
leader  in  the  past  year. 

One  Takeaway:  Seek  to  be  the  extraordinary  leader. 
Develop  your  subordinates.  If  you  don’t  take  the  time,  ju¬ 
nior  officers  won’t  give  more  of  theirs.  Leadership 
counts! 

Richard  Moyers 
C  &  HH C/2-35  IN 

I  remember  a  particular  counseling  session  with  a 
brigade  commander.  He  started  off  by  asking  me  how  I 
would  know  what  was  important  to  him.  I,  being  a  some¬ 
what  cocky  young  company  commander  said,  “I  dunno,  sir. 
You’ll  tell  me.”  He  laughed  a  little  and  then  told  me  that 
what  he  spent  his  time  and  money  on  would  reveal  what  he 
thought  was  really  important.  If  he  said  training  was  impor¬ 
tant,  but  was  never  out  at  training,  then  it  really  wasn’t,  no 
matter  how  much  policy  he  published  on  it.  If  he  said  taking 
care  of  single  Soldiers  was  important  but  wasn’t  willing  to 
spend  the  money  to  renovate  the  decaying  barracks,  then  it 
really  wasn’t.  Time  and  money. 

Then  he  asked  me  what  my  long-term  goal  was.  Again, 
being  a  little  bit  of  a  smart  ass,  I  said,  “I  dunno,  sir ...  sit  in 
your  chair?”  He  knew  that  I  was  being  a  smart  ass,  so  he 
laughed  and  replied  more  soberly:  “No,  what  do  you  want 
written  on  your  tombstone?  Every  action  you  take  or 
choose  not  to  take  may  write  or  erase  part  of  that  epitaph.” 
So,  we  started  a  dialogue  on  what  I  defined  as  my  long¬ 
term  goals:  good  friend,  good  father,  good  husband,  good 
son,  good  brother,  etc.  Note:  all  relationship  stuff.  So,  he 
advised  that  as  I  come  to  decisions  where  these  priorities 
and  those  of  my  career  collide,  I  must  make  calculated  de¬ 
cisions,  and  I  must  keep  my  epitaph  in  mind. 

Not  long  after  that,  I  was  offered  a  second  command, 
and  I  took  it,  fully  knowing  how  that  would  demand  on  fam¬ 
ily  time.  But  we  negotiated  it  as  a  family  and  tried  to  man¬ 
age  that.  I  loved  my  command  time. 

Recently,  I  left  active  duty,  in  part  because  of  the  epitaph 
I  want  to  be  written.  However,  I  stayed  in  the  Army  10  years 
longer  than  I  would  have  without  that  counseling  session 
with  my  brigade  commander.  He  demonstrated  a  genuine 
desire  for  me  to  live  up  to  my  potential  in  life,  and  didn’t  just 
give  the  standard  “stay-Army”  pitch.  Those  pitches  actually 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  *  ARMY  RESERVE  *  NAVY  RESERVE  *  MARINE  RESERVE 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  *  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  *  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

e  all  serve.  Whether  serving  our  communities  or  our  country,  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
-serve  depend  on  their  military  units,  families,  and  employers  for  support.  Employer  Support  of 
e  Guard  and  Reserve  is  a  Department  of  Defense  agency  that  seeks  to  promote  a  culture  in  which 
I  American  employers  support  and  value  the  military  service  of  their  employees  by  recognizing 
Jtstanding  support,  increasing  awareness  of  the  law  and  resolving  conflict  through  mediation. 
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“If  you  ask  me  who  influenced  me  to  stay  in  the  Army,”  says 
CPT  Ari  Martyn,  “my  heart  goes  back  to  plebe  year  and  the 
first  leader  to  role  model  what  it  means  to  be  an  Army  leader.” 


team  leader.  He  cared,  he  loved  what  he  did,  he  took  the 
time  to  set  the  conditions  for  me  to  succeed  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  and  he  was  a  “cool”  guy  who  I  looked  up  to.  To 
me,  the  line  between  West  Point  and  the  real  Army  was 
hazy  because  I  had  had  no  experience  with  the  real  Army. 
One  could  say  that  Cadet  Wiebenga  represented  it  to  me 
because  he  was  prior  service,  or  I  think  you  could  look  at  it 
as  though  there  was  no  distinction  for  me.  West  Point  was 
all  I  knew  of  any  part  of  the  Army.  Eleven  years  later,  I’ve 
led  Airborne,  Ranger  and  mechanized  infantry  units  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  but  if  you  ask  me  who  influenced  me 
to  stay  in  the  Army,  my  heart  goes  back  to  plebe  year  and 
the  first  leader  to  role  model  what  it  means  to  be  an  Army 
leader.  It  makes  me  realize  that  you  may  never  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  long-term  impact  you  are  having  on  someone, 
and  it  inspires  me  to  want  to  lead  every  day  in  a  way  that 
has  that  kind  of  effect. 

As  these  stories  remind  us,  we  are  shaping  the  futures 
of  those  we  lead.  Yes,  leadership  counts!  Not  surprisingly, 
we  find  that  leadership  basics  matter  most — nothing  fancy 
required:  simply  caring,  taking  time  to  genuinely  talk  with 
our  subordinates  about  their  development  and  future  plans, 
creating  opportunities  for  them  to  reconnect  with  the  rea¬ 
sons  they  chose  to  serve  in  the  first  place,  holding  them 
accountable  to  fair  standards,  being  a  solid  role  model,  lov¬ 
ing  our  Soldiers  and  the  Army,  and  explaining  how  much 
we  need  great  leaders  to  stay  in. 

So,  let’s  conspire  together  to  do  the  basics.  Let’s  build 
combat-effective  teams  and  take  care  of  our  Soldiers.  Let’s 
develop  our  subordinates  and  inspire  them  to  do  the  same. 

Company  commanders,  please  log  in  to  the  CC  forum 
(http://CC.army.mil),  where  thousands  of  us  are  connecting 
in  conversation  about  the  things  that  matter  most  to  us  and 
our  profession. 


fail  more  often  than  they  work  because  they  are  insincere. 

That  counseling  was  about  two  hours  long  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  He  ended  it  when  his  son  called  him  asking  if 
he  was  going  to  make  it  home  to  go  fishing.  He  looked  at 
me  and  said  that  his  priorities  had  just  collided.  I  smiled 
and  stood  to  be  dismissed.  He  was  sincere  and  walked  the 
talk. 


Ari  Martyn 
B/1-68  AR 

It  was  while  I  was  a  plebe  (freshman)  at  West  Point  that  I 
decided  I  would  probably  like  this  Army  thing.  My  team 
leader — the  yearling  (sophomore)  cadet  who  was  in 
charge  of  me — was  Cadet  Will  Wiebenga.  He  was  a  prior- 
service  infantryman.  Although  I  haven’t  had  much  contact 
with  him  since  he  graduated  eight  years  ago,  his  impact 
was  significant.  He  taught  me  to  shine  shoes,  to  disassem¬ 
ble  the  M240B  machine  gun  ...;  he  helped  me  navigate  the 
world  of  West  Point,  took  care  of  making  sure  that  I  was  not 
being  harassed  by  upperclassmen,  etc.  He  continued  to 
follow  me  the  next  semester  after  he  was  no  longer  my 


Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 
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M1A2  SEP  Update 


Viewer;  the  addition  of  ballistic  solu¬ 
tion  upgrades  for  advanced  ammuni¬ 
tion  like  the  M829A3  kinetic  energy 
and  the  M1028  canister  rounds;  im¬ 
proved  digital  displays  to  provide 
commanders  and  crew  with  a  better 
situational  awareness  of  both  vehicle 
and  tactical  surroundings;  Blue  Force 
Tracking  (incorporated  into  production 
in  July  2009);  a  thermal  management 
system  capable  of  maintaining  a  95-  to 
100-degree  Fahrenheit  crew  environ¬ 
ment  in  ambient  temperatures  of  125 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  improve  both 
crew  performance  and  electronics 
durability;  and  built-in  test  and  prog¬ 
nostics. 

Additional  supporting  activities 
have  included  initiation  of  the  Tank 
Urban  Survivability  Kit  program  to 
provide  additional  survivability  and 
lethality  in  urban  conflicts  and  the 
Common  Remotely  Operated  Weapon 
Station  (CROWS)  II.  Developed  and 
produced  by  Kongsberg  Defense, 
CROWS  II  has  been  installed  on  M1A2 
SEP  tanks  delivered  from  the  Joint 
Systems  Manufacturing  Center  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  beginning  in  June  2010. 


According  to  Mike  Cannon,  senior 
vice  president  for  ground  combat  sys¬ 
tems  at  General  Dynamics  Land  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  M1A2  SEP  V2  is  one  of  three 
Abrams  variants  in  the  current  U.S. 
Army  inventory. 

“The  most  modern  variant  is  the 
M1A2  SEP  Version  2,"  he  explained. 
“There  are  also  a  few  M1A2  SEP  Ver¬ 
sion  1  [tanks]  still  in  the  fleet.  And 
then  there  are  791  M1A1  SA  [situa¬ 
tional  awareness]  variants  that  are  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve." 

The  M1A2  SEP  VI  platforms  lack 
some  of  the  enhanced  features  found 
in  the  V2  variant.  When  asked  about 
any  moves  toward  the  possibility  of 
“pure  fleeting"  the  Army  with  the 
M1A2  SEP  V2  tanks,  Cannon  acknowl¬ 
edged  some  service  reluctance  based 
on  the  costs  of  such  a  program.  That  re¬ 
luctance  has  also  contributed  to  some 
recent  industry  concern  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  U.S.  tank  industrial  base. 

“The  Army  was  ready  to  stop  pro¬ 
ducing  tanks  and  stop  upgrading 
them  at  the  end  of  the  current  multi¬ 
year  contract,"  in  mid-2013.  Cannon 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


Having  proven  itself  an  excep¬ 
tional  combat  multiplier  on  the 
>attlefields  of  Iraq,  the  U.S.  Army's 
T1A2  System  Enhancement  Program 
SEP)  Version  2  (V2)  Abrams  series 
nain  battle  tank  is  establishing  a  new 
oundation  for  Abrams  tank  domi- 
lance  that  is  projected  to  stretch  to  the 
niddle  of  this  century. 

;  As  the  second  version  in  the  M1A2 
EP,  the  V2  variant  provides  the  Army 
yith  a  digital  tank  with  a  new  elec¬ 
tronic  backbone,  powerful  new  com- 
uters  and  an  open  architecture  de¬ 
igned  to  accept  future  technologies 
/ithout  the  need  for  significant  re- 
esign.  The  variant  fully  exploits  the 
itent  of  the  SEP  to  maximize  the 
ink's  effectiveness  on  today's  battle- 
elds  while  preparing  for  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  tomorrow. 

A  few  of  the  enhanced  capabilities 
rovided  by  SEP  include:  introduction 
f  the  U.S.  Army's  second-generation 
orward-Looking  Infrared  detector  in 
oth  Gunner's  Primary  Sight  and 
ommander's  Independent  Thermal 


A  mechanic  tends  to  the 
mating  of  the  turret  and 
hull  of  an  M1A2  System 
Enhancement  Program 
(SEP)  Version  2  (V2) 
Abrams  series  main  bat¬ 
tle  tank  at  Anniston 
Army  Depot,  Ala.  The 
M1A2  SEP  V2  is  the 
most  highly  configured 
version  of  the  Army's 
main  battle  tank. 
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U.S.  Army/Jeremy  Guthrie 


Anniston  Army  Depot  employees  guide 
a  repaired  turret  to  its  upgraded  hull  in  an 
M1A2  SEP  V2.  It  is  the  latest  Ml  variant 
introduced  into  the  depot  production  line. 
The  vehicle's  fire  control  system  software 
sets  it  apart  from  other  versions. 
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explained.  "But  right  now,  three  con¬ 
gressional  committees  have  approved 
70  additional  tanks  for  2013.  Two  of 
the  committees  marked  at  $272  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  marked  at  $322  million." 

This  should  be  resolved  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  conference  committee.  (The 
lower  figure  would  support  60  tanks 
per  year;  the  higher  figure,  70.)  It  is 
anticipated  that,  initially,  remaining 
M1A2  SEP  VI  tanks  would  be  con¬ 
verted  to  M1A2  SEP  V2  with  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  M1A1  SA  tanks  to  follow. 

Cannon  noted  that  such  an  annual 
conversion  program  "would  keep  the 
industrial  base  moving  while  the 
Army  decides  how  it  wants  to  utilize 
the  tank  industrial  base." 

"What  the  Army's  reaction  to  the 
markup  will  be  is  yet  to  be  deter¬ 


mined,"  he  continued.  "And  I  think 
congressional  language  encouraging 
them  to  continue  that  70  tanks  a  year 
will  help  in  a  final  decision  of  pure 
fleeting." 

Cannon  added  that  part  of  the  future 
uncertainty  involves  whether  or  not 
the  Army  will  continue  with  an  annual 
conversion  activity  while  also  grap¬ 
pling  with  what  the  tank  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  is  going  to  look  like.  "We 
believe  that  Abrams  modernization 
has  moved  to  the  forefront  of  the 
Army's  combat  vehicle  strategy,"  he 
said.  "So  that's  good  news  for  us." 

Cannon  said  that  any  future  Abrams 
modernization  strategy  "would  proba¬ 
bly  be  in  several  increments — at  least 
two  but  probably  more — as  we  move 
to  what  could  possibly  be  an  Ml  A3  or 
an  Ml  A2  SEP  V3." 


Noting  that  one  possible  element  of 
a  future  Abrams  modernization  strat¬ 
egy  could  involve  "re-engining"  the  j 
tanks.  Cannon  pointed  to  an  ongoing, 
company-funded  effort  to  explore  "re¬ 
engining"  the  Abrams  with  the  same 
MTU  883  engine  that  the  company 
proposed  for  its  ground  combat  vehi¬ 
cle  offering. 

"That  can  offer  significant  opera¬ 
tions  and  support  cost  savings,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  consider  that  the  tank  is 
going  to  be  around  until  2050,"  he  said. 

While  some  members  of  the  Abrams 
government/industry  team  are  focus¬ 
ing  on  enhancements  to  the  platform 
itself,  parallel  efforts  are  addressing 
other  factors  that  contribute  to  battle¬ 
field  success. 

One  recent  example  of  this  was  an 
early  July  announcement  by  Al-  ‘ 
liant  Techsystems  Inc.  (ATK)  that  the 
company  had  received  a  "$77  million, 
three-year  contract  to  develop  and 
qualify  the  new  M829E4  120  mm  Ad¬ 
vanced  Kinetic  Energy  tactical  tank 
round  for  the  U.S.  Army.  At  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  contract,  ATK  will  have 
completed  the  second  phase  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  manufacture  design  work 
required  to  qualify  the  new  round 
for  use  with  the  Army's  M1A2  SEP 
Abrams  main  battle  tank.  Upon  quali¬ 
fication,  the  round  will  enter  full-rate 
production." 

Externally  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  current  M829E3  Armor-Piercing 
Fin-Stabilized  Discarding  Sabot-Tracer 
round,  the  M829E4  represents  the 
Army's  fifth  generation  of  120  mm  ki¬ 
netic-energy  cartridge. 

ATK  descriptions  note  that  the  new 
round  is  being  developed  to  provide 
the  Abrams  M1A2  SEP  "with  heavy 
armor  defeat  capabilities  that  allow 
the  tank  crew  to  engage  and  destroy 
threat  main  battle  tanks  protected 
with  advanced,  explosive  reactive  ar¬ 
mor  at  extended  ranges  as  well  as  in 
military  operations  in  urban  terrain,  I 
mountains  and  nontraditional  battle-  ; 
fields.  The  round  will  allow  for  the 
use  of  fewer  rounds  and  allow  for  I 
faster  enemy  engagements — factors  j 
that  will  ultimately  increase  crew  and 
platform  survivability."  ^  j 
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Annual  Meeting  Future  Dates 

All  dates  are  subject  to  change. 

22-24  October  2012  10-12  October  2022 

21-23  October  2013  9-1 1  October  2023 

13- 15  October  2014  14-16  October  2024 

12-14  October  2015  13-15  October  2025 

3-5  October  2016  12-14  October  2026 

9-1 1  October  201 7  1 1-13  October  2027 

8-10  October  2018  9-1 1  October  2028 

14- 16  October  2019  8-10  October  2029 

12-14  October  2020  14-16  October  2030 

11-13  October  2021 


Winter  Symposium  Future  Dates 

All  dates  are  subject  to  change. 


22-24  February  2012 

20- 22  February  2013 
26-28  February  2014 
25-27  February  2015 
24-26  February  2016 
22-24  February  2017 

21- 23  February  2018 


20- 22  February  2019 
26-28  February  2020 
24-26  February  2021 
23-25  February  2022 

22-24  February  2023 

21- 23  February  2024 
26-28  February  2025 
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AUSA  Sustaining  Member  Profile 

Hendrickson 


Corporate  Structure — CEO:  Gary  Gerstenslager.  Global  Headquarters: 
500  Park  Blvd.,  Suite  1010,  Itasca,  IL  60143.  Telephone:  630-773- 
9111.  Web  site:  www.hendrickson-intl.com. 

Founded  in  1913  as  a  manufacturer  of  heavy  duty  trucks,  Hendrickson 
has  evolved  into  a  global  leader  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  severe- 
duty  mechanical,  elastomeric,  air  and  hydropneumatic  suspensions;  inte¬ 
grated  and  nonintegrated  axle  systems;  parabolic  and  multileaf  springs; 
and  bumper  and  trim  components.  Today,  Hendrickson  has  state-of-the- 
art  facilities  and  manufacturing  centers  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Turkey,  India,  China  and  Australia. 

Around  the  globe,  Hendrickson  is  known  as  a  proven  manufacturer  of 
reliable,  heavy  duty  suspensions  that  feature  best-in-class  ride  and 
handling  characteristics  for  commercial  and  severe  military  applica¬ 
tions.  The  company’s  legacy  embodies  more  than  95  years  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  innovator  and  manufacturer  of  suspension  systems  and  components 
for  the  global  heavy  duty  vehicle  industry.  Hendrickson  products  are  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  to  meet  stringent  dura¬ 
bility  requirements,  and  they  lead  the  market  in 
performance,  maneuverability  and  quality.  The 
technologically  advanced  systems  designed  by 
Hendrickson  engineers  have  been  proven  time 
and  again  to  excel  in  harsh  environments. 

Hendrickson’s  products,  while  often  unseen, 
are  involved  in  many  areas  of  life,  from  the  trucks 
that  deliver  groceries  and  other  goods  to  retail 
outlets  to  construction  vehicles  that  build  homes 
and  improve  our  country's  infrastructure.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Hendrickson  is  just  as  involved  with  supply¬ 
ing  products  for  military  vehicles  that  support  and 
protect  our  armed  forces  around  the  world. 

Hendrickson  has  supported  the  military  for  more  than  40  years 
through  such  products  as  the  M915  and  M916  tractors.  Over  the  past 
four  decades,  the  company  has  expanded  its  involvement  with  military 
programs,  including  the  heavy  expanded  mobility  tactical  truck,  heavy 
equipment  transport  system,  palletized  load  system,  medium  tactical 
transport,  medium  tactical  vehicle  replacement,  logistics  vehicle  sys¬ 
tem  replacement  and  mine  resistant  ambush  protected  (MRAP)  vehicles. 
Through  the  development  of  products  for  numerous  military  uses,  Hen¬ 
drickson  clearly  understands  that  each  application  is  unique  and  thus 
requires  a  unique  solution. 

Hendrickson  values  early  involvement  with  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  military  proving  grounds,  Tank-automotive  and  Arma¬ 
ments  Command  and  the  Joint  Program  Office  to  ensure  that  joint  op¬ 
portunities  are  defined  and  performance  and  cost  targets  are  set.  This 
spirit  of  cooperation  lowers  cost  for  all  companies  involved  and  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced  industry-leading  products  that  improve  mobility  and 
ride,  increase  uptime,  reduce  maintenance  costs,  improve  operating  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  decrease  weight. 

Understanding  the  needs  of  our  warfighters  is  essential  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  suspension  systems  that  manage  extreme  terrain,  allowing 
combat  vehicles  to  operate  at  higher  speeds  while  reducing  driver  fa¬ 
tigue.  Hendrickson  prides  itself  on  being  not  simply  a  component  sup¬ 
plier  but  an  integrated  vehicle  solutions  provider.  By  building  strong  re¬ 
lationships  and  by  understanding  customer  objectives,  systems  and 


challenges,  Hendrickson  is  able  to  engineer  the  most  effective  ride  solu¬ 
tion  for  specific  applications. 

Highly  developed  technical  expertise  and  fundamental  strengths  in 
design  and  manufacturing  support  Hendrickson’s  partnership  with  cus¬ 
tomers  on  rapid  vehicle  integration  projects  and  customization  for  spe¬ 
cific  applications.  In  addition,  Hendrickson’s  sophisticated  laboratory 
houses  numerous  test  rigs  designed  to  simulate  real-world  scenarios. 
This  allows  the  company  to  achieve  rapid  development  and  increase 
speed  to  market  on  time-sensitive  government  projects  while  still  main¬ 
taining  the  quality  and  reliability  that  define  Hendrickson  products. 

Hendrickson  design  teams  utilize  the  latest  advanced  modeling 
techniques  and  finite  element  analysis  systems  to  evaluate  new  product 
concepts.  Concepts  are  placed  in  a  variety  of  computer-simulated  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  using  vehicle  dynamics  modeling  tools.  Prototypes  are 
built  using  rapid  prototyping  methods  and  manufactured  in  laboratories 
with  the  same  equipment  used  in  production.  This  process  shortens  the 
overall  time  to  market  and  enables  early  evalu¬ 
ation  of  production-representative  products. 
Prototypes  are  then  validated  through  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  core  development  processes  including 
vehicle  dynamics  testing,  component  and  sys¬ 
tem  fatigue  testing,  proving  ground  testing 
(such  as  Aberdeen  and  NATC),  road  simulators, 
environmental  test  chambers,  and  modal  analy¬ 
sis.  These  development  capabilities  are  the  core 
to  manufacturing  products  with  unsurpassed 
quality  and  durability  and  are  supported  by  on¬ 
going  investment  in  research  and  development 
tools. 

Among  the  products  that  Hendrickson  has  available  for  military  and 
other  severe-duty  applications  are  the  following: 

■  HHP™  advanced  hydropneumatic  suspension  system. 

■  PRIMAAX®  EX  premium  heavy  duty  air  or  coil  spring  suspension. 

■  HAULMAAX®  and  HN®  heavy  duty  rubber  suspensions. 

■  RT,M  durable  steel  leaf  spring  suspension. 

■  Parabolic  taper-leaf  and  multileaf  springs. 

■  Bumpers  and  trim  components. 

Most  recently,  Hendrickson  was  engaged  in  a  fast-paced  military 
program  focused  on  the  development  and  integration  of  a  new  indepen¬ 
dent  suspension  and  axle  system  (ISAS)  for  the  MRAP  vehicle.  The  new 
product  features. improved  mobility,  maneuverability,  ride  quality  and 
off-road  stability  to  enable  superior  performance  in  the  rough  terrain  of 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

To  create  this  solution,  Hendrickson  partnered  with  one  of  the  leaders 
in  military  planetary  axles.  The  ISAS  product  highlighted  Hendrickson’s 
ability  to  utilize  its  chassis  integration  experience,  vehicle  dynamics 
strengths,  rigorous  testing  capabilities,  and  history  of  heavy  duty  sus¬ 
pension  design  to  launch  a  technically  advanced  system  under  a  very 
aggressive  timeline.  As  of  February  28,  approximately  2,500  ISAS  units 
had  shipped,  with  more  scheduled  this  year. 

Hendrickson  has  a  profound  respect  for  U.S.  armed  forces  and  the 
sacrifices  they  make  to  preserve  the  nation’s  peace  and  liberty.  The 
company  is  proud  to  help  support  and  protect  U.S.  troops  as  they  serve 
and  protect  the  country. 


Truck  Suspension  Group  Headquarters,  Woodridge,  III. 
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Reviews 


Securing  Tikrit  and  Capturing  Saddam  Hussein 


We  Got  Him!:  A  Memoir  of  the  Hunt 
and  Capture  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

LTC  Steve  Russell,  U.S.  Army  retired. 
Deeds.  466  pages;  black-and-white  illus¬ 
trations;  map;  index;  $25.00. 

By  COL  Gregory  Fontenot 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Memoirs  written  by  soldiers  often 
enrich  military  history  by  offer¬ 
ing  firsthand  accounts  of  how  things 
happened  and  why  they  happened 
the  way  they  did.  This  seems  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  the  "postindustrial"  global 
information  environment  which,  in 
ways  that  are  counterintuitive,  leaves 
far  fewer  records  than  one  might  sus¬ 
pect.  Operations  are  both  more  and 
less  transparent  in  an  environment  en¬ 
compassed  by  instant  books  and  the 
instant  availability  of  information,  of¬ 
ten  without  reliable  provenance.  Wad¬ 
ing  through  the  limitations  of  the  blog- 
osphere  and  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  requires  patience  and  may  yield 
unfounded  opinions  or  documents 
redacted  to  the  point  that  make  them 
translucent  at  best  and  opaque  at 
worst.  Memoirs  can  help  clear  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  public  record  of 
events  in  the  interim  before  suspended 
particles  settle  and  historians  are  able 
to  see  below  the  surface  of  events 
more  clearly. 

Military  memoirs  generally  come  in 
:wo  varieties — those  published  by  se¬ 
nior  officers — which  get  the  most  atten- 
:ion — and  those  published  by  soldiers 
md  officers  further  down  the  food 
:hain.  All  are  valuable  in  providing  the 
:ontext  in  which  military  operations 
)ccur.  Concerning  Operation  Enduring 
^reedom  (OEF)  and  Operation  Iraqi 
Hreedom  (OIF),  a  number  of  excellent 
:ombat  memoirs  have  been  published, 
nostly  by  retired  senior  officers  or  ju¬ 
nior  officers  who  have  moved  on.  It 
akes  time  to  write,  and  it  is  hard  for  ac- 
ive  duty  soldiers  to  produce  such 
works.  Peter  Mansoor's  Baghdad  at  Sun¬ 


rise  and  Christopher  Hughes'  War  On 
Two  Fronts  are  two  of  the  best  memoirs 
of  the  first  year  in  Iraq.  They  are  partic¬ 
ularly  useful  in  understanding  the  tran¬ 
sition  period  between  the  invasion  of 
Iraq  to  the  insurgency,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  apparent  in  the  summer  of 
2003,  although  largely  ignored  by  the 
administration  and  the  corporate  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  who 
were  charged  with  waging  the  cam- 
paign. 


LTC  Steve  Russell  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  1st  Battalion,  22nd  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment  (Regulars),  in  June 
2003  after  "major  combat  operations" 
were  deemed  complete.  The  Regulars 
were  then  a  mechanized  infantry  bat¬ 
talion  task  force  built  on  Bradleys  and 
tanks.  Of  course,  contrary  to  what 
many  thought  at  the  time,  Russell, 
COL  Jim  Hickey  (his  brigade  com¬ 
mander)  and  then-MG  Ray  Odierno 
(his  division  commander)  all  under¬ 
stood  that  peace  had  not  broken  out 
after  Iraqis  toppled  Saddam  Hussein's 
statue  in  Baghdad  as  well  as  others 
elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  they  un¬ 
derstood  this  because  they  had  not 


fought  their  way  up-country.  What 
they  saw  did  not  look  like  the  absence 
of  war,  let  alone  peace. 

Russell  hit  the  ground  running:  He 
jawboned  with  Iraqis,  negotiated  with 
their  leaders  both  formally  and  infor¬ 
mally,  and  when  required,  led  his 
troops  in  gunfights  until  the  battalion 
redeployed  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  in 
March  2004.  Russell's  account  of  his 
battalion's  exploits  is  superbly  written 
in  plain  English  with  asides  that  ring 
true.  In  short,  Russell  tells  a  good  yarn 
about  good  people,  both  Americans 
and  Iraqis,  in  Saddam's  stronghold, 
Tikrit.  This  good  book  is  well  worth 
buying  because  it  is  much  more  than 
the  account  of  the  hunt  for  Saddam — 
it  is  a  story  of  combating  insurgents. 
In  the  absence  of  the  now  famous  EM 
3-24,  the  Regulars  applied  counter¬ 
guerrilla  tactics  and  thought  their  way 
through  the  growing  insurgency,  often 
in  the  absence  of  clear  policy  from  on 
high. 

What  emerges  for  those  who  were 
not  there  is  a  picture  of  soldiers  from 
bottom  to  top  who  adapted  rapidly 
and  effectively  to  an  insurgency  that 
policymakers  claimed  would  not  hap¬ 
pen  and  that  was  not  happening,  even 
as  soldiers  died  fighting  it.  It  is  this 
ability  to  transition  that  marked  the 
leadership  of  4th  Infantry  Division 
from  Odierno  to  Russell's  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers. 

In  the  summer  of  2004,  there  were 
plenty  of  critics  of  the  Ivy  Division. 
Some  in  the  Army  opined  that  they 
were  too  heavy-handed  and  that  this 
flaw  stemmed  from  having  "missed 
the  war."  In  fact,  the  Ivy  Division 
showed  enormous  capacity  to  learn 
from  operations,  and  this  is  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  great  outfit  from  a  good 
outfit.  Russell's  book  illustrates  and 
offers  context  for  how  one  tactical  for¬ 
mation  learned  from  its  own  mistakes 
and  from  those  around  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  Russell 
and  his  unit  did  was  maintain  and 
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Call  for  Papers 


The  Society  for  Military  History 
(SMH)  announces  a  call  for  papers 
for  the  79th  Annual  Meeting  hosted 
by  the  Army  Historical  Foundation 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  May  10-13,  2012. 

The  conference  theme  is  "The  Pol¬ 
itics  of  War,"  highlighting  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace,  civil-mili¬ 
tary  relations,  the  dynamics  of 
coalition  warfare  and  the  problems 
of  military  government  and  occupa¬ 
tion.  SMH  encourages  a  diverse 
group  of  participants,  especially  ju¬ 
nior  scholars,  to  present  their  work 
and  to  serve  on  panels.  As  always, 
the  program  committee  will  con¬ 
sider  all  panel  and  paper  proposals 
dealing  with  important  questions  of 
military  history. 

Panel  proposals  must  include  a 
panel  title,  contact  information  for 


all  panelists,  a  brief  description  of 
the  purpose  and  theme  of  the  panel, 
a  one-paragraph  abstract  of  each  of 
the  papers,  a  one-page  curriculum 
vita  of  each  panelist  including  com¬ 
mentator  and  chair,  and  contact  in¬ 
formation.  All  presenters,  chairs  and 
commentators  must  be  SMH  members 
at  the  time  of  the  2012  meeting. 

Proposals  for  individual  papers 
are  welcome  and  should  include  a 
brief  abstract,  a  one-page  curricu¬ 
lum  vita  and  contact  information. 
Proposals  must  be  submitted  elec¬ 
tronically  to  the  conference  coordi¬ 
nator,  Matt  Seelinger  (matt.seelinger 
@armyhistory.org).  Deadline  for 
proposals  is  November  1,  2011. 
More  information  on  registration 
and  hotel  reservations  can  be  found 
at  www.armyhistory.org. 


build  on  an  effective  relationship  with  coupled  with  developing  their  own 
the  special  operations  unit  in  their  area  sources  and  effective  patrolling,  en- 
of  responsibility.  That  relationship,  abled  the  regulars  to  do  yeoman  work 
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in  securing  Tikrit  and  ultimately  cap 
turing  Saddam  Hussein.  Army  officer? 
used  to  bandy  about  the  term  "tactica 
patience,"  which,  frankly,  conveyed  lit 
tie  then  and  less  now  in  the  absence  o 
context.  Tactical  patience,  when  wag¬ 
ing  a  counterinsurgency,  requires  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  it  takes  time  and  a  series 
of  operations  over  time  to  develop  e 
depth  of  understanding  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment  that  permits  suc¬ 
cess  at  both  the  tactical  and  operational 
levels.  Persistence  and  carefully  assem¬ 
bling  a  collage  of  information  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  growing  understanding  en¬ 
abled  the  capture  of  Saddam,  not  the 
"hunting  for  him."  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  lesson  also  borne  out  by  getting 
Osama  bin  Laden. 

Russell  tells  his  story  with  passion. 

He  is  honestly  angry,  sad,  lonely, 
hungry,  tired,  hot  and  all  of  those 
things  felt  by  those  who  have  de¬ 
ployed.  He  appears  to  have  genuinely 
cared  about  his  soldiers.  His  deep  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  will  make  some 
readers  uncomfortable,  but  few  will 
doubt  his  sincerity.  He  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  a  pithy  turn  of  phrase.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  his  observation  about  the  early 
criticism  of  his  boss  is  as  follows, 
"Peers,  pundits,  politicians,  and  popu¬ 
lar  writers  already  choosing  to  shape 
the  history  of  the  war  to  suit  their  own 
agenda  even  at  this  early  stage  would 
criticize  his  decision  [Odierno's  deci¬ 
sion  to  employ  what  amounted  to 
counterguerrilla  tactics  to  go  after  the 
trigger  pullers].  From  their  arm  chairs, 
they  opted  for  a  more  'velvet  gloved' 
approach  that  I  believe  would  only 
prolong  the  human  suffering."  Russell 
believed  then  and  now  that  it  isn't  all 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Russell's  heavy  battalion  operated  as 
conditions  necessitated.  They  effec¬ 
tively  used  tanks  and  Bradleys  in  urban 
areas  in  a  counterinsurgency  environ¬ 
ment.  Heavy  forces,  it  turns  out,  had 
utility  before  OIF  and  still  do.  Russell 
and  his  troops  were  equally  happy  to 
operate  and  fight  on  foot.  They  carried 
out  engagements  at  low  levels  and 
high.  They  staved  off  "demonstrations" 
and  accomplished  "nation  building"  as 
needed.  Russell  and  the  Regulars  could 
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spell  full  spectrum  operations  at  the 
tactical  level.  Finally,  Russell  has  a 
sense  of  dimension  that  sometimes 
seems  missing  in  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts  of  OIF. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  deaths  of 
some  of  his  soldiers,  which  he  found 
particularly  hard  to  bear,  he  reminds 
us  that  the  Regulars  were  fortunate. 
Russell  did  so  by  recalling  that  the 
22nd  Infantry  suffered  some  800  casu¬ 
alties  in  the  first  three  days  they  were 
in  Normandy  and  210  percent  casual¬ 
ties  in  the  Huertgen  Forest  in  18  days. 
By  comparison,  he  reckons  that  he  and 


his  soldiers  were  fortunate — and  he  is 
right. 

Steve  Russell's  memoir  is  a  delight, 
but  like  anything  written,  it  should  be 
read  with  a  critical  eye.  Is  his  reaction 
to  criticism  of  GEN  Odierno  what  he 
felt  then  or  now?  Are  his  asides  on 
policy  informed  by  a  critical  assess¬ 
ment  since  or  what  he  understood 
then?  It  is  hard  to  say,  for  this  is  a  first 
person  account  and  Russell  does  not 
reveal  sources  or  cite  journals  or  docu¬ 
ments.  What  this  comes  down  to  is 
Steve  Russell's  memories  of  these 
events  as  affected  by  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  and  how  he  perceives 


them  in  hindsight.  It  can  be  no  other 
way,  yet  the  results  provide  insight 
and  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
what  happened  in  Iraq  in  Tikrit  in 
2003  and  early  2004. 

That  is  high  praise. 


COL  Gregorxj  Fontenot,  USA  Ret.,  com¬ 
manded  a  tank  battalion  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  an  armor  brigade  in 
Bosnia.  A  former  director  of  the  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  he  is 
coauthor  of  On  Point:  The  U.S.  Army 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Foreign  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Cultural  Studies. 


Briefly  Xoled,,, 

Great  Civil  War  Heroes  and  Their 
Battles.  Walton  Rawls,  ed.  Abbeville 
Press  Publishers.  308  pages;  color  and 
black-and-white  illustrations;  index; 
paperback;  $29.95. 

To  commemorate  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Civil  War,  Abbeville  Press 


has  reprinted  Great  Civil  War  Heroes 
and  Their  Battles,  a  compilation  of  bi¬ 
ographies  of  50  Civil  War  comman¬ 
ders,  their  portraits  and  more  than  70 
illustrations  of  battle  scenes.  Originally 
published  in  1985,  Great  Civil  War  He¬ 
roes  covers  an  equal  number  of  Union 
and  Confederate  commanders,  provid¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  their  Civil  War  ser¬ 
vice  and  including  such  details  as 


dates  of  rank,  commands  held  during 
the  war  and  battles  in  which  they  par¬ 
ticipated.  Also  included  are  sketches  of 
uniforms,  badges  and  weapons,  as 
well  as  maps  and  a  chronology  of  bat¬ 
tles  and  major  events.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  book  are  lithographs 
and  engravings  of  battle  scenes,  some 
of  which  are  from  Currier  &  Ives  and 
the  Kurz  and  Allison  series. 
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Help  AUSA  continue  to  be 
the  Voice  for  America’s  Army 


The  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  (ILW),  the  educational  arm  of  AUSA, 
publishes  papers  and  Torchbearers  that  educate  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  on  issues  directly  affecting 
Americas  Army  and  our  Soldiers. 

The  printing  of  these  papers  costs  money  and  ILW,  as  a  non-profit,  must 
depend  on  contributions.  Help  ILW  continue  to  ensure  that  America  has 
the  strongest  Army  possible  and  that  our  Soldiers  are  taken  care  of. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Most  of  us  can  remember  where  we  were 
and  what  we  were  doing  when  we  first 
heard  of  the  attacks  of  9/11.  Not  a  few  of 
us  had  friends  and  colleagues  who  per¬ 
ished  in  the  Twin  Towers,  the  Pentagon 
or  a  field  in  Pennsylvania.  The  moment  is  indelible  in 
personal  memory  and  was  a  historical  marker  of  things 
to  come.  Most  obviously,  it  launched  an  expansive 
global  war  on  terrorism  and  associated  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  elsewhere.  These  operations 
have  already  inspired  credible  accounts,  a  few  of 
which  I  cite  below.  Less  visible  but  also  important,  9/11 
had  significant  implications  for  the  Army  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  four:  consolidating 
the  transformation  to  a  brigade-based  digitized  expedi¬ 
tionary  Army,  radically  deepening  "joint-ness,"  re¬ 
defining  responsibilities  for  operations  other  than  war 
and  operationalizing  the  reserve  components. 
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Ground  crews  load  an  Abrams  tank  onto  a 
C- 1 7  Globemaster  III  aircraft  at  Ramstein 
Air  Base,  Germany.  The  aircraft  delivered 
the  Army’s  main  battle  tank  to  an  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  air  base  in  northern  Iraq. 


Starting  at  least  as  early  as 
1989,  five  chiefs  of  staff  and 
their  colleagues  strove  in  ap¬ 
ostolic  succession  to  trans¬ 
form  the  Army  from  Cold 
War  paradigms.  The  changed  interna¬ 
tional  situation  required  strategic  mo¬ 
bility  rather  than  forward  deployment,  and  the  digitized  "In¬ 
formation  Age"  was  dawning.  Taking  massive  "peace 
dividend"  cuts  in  Europe,  the  Army  preserved  most  of  its 
force  structure  in  the  United  States.  These  forces,  which  it 
sought  to  render  more  strategically  mobile  through  preposi¬ 
tioned  equipment,  improved  sealift  and  airlift,  improved 
base  operations  and  infrastructure,  and  rendered  heavy  units 


lighter  and  light  units  more  lethal.  By  9/11  the  first  three  of 
these  initiatives,  honed  by  the  accelerating  deployments  of 
the  1990s,  were  well-advanced.  Indeed,  the  Army  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  first  phases  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF) 
were  about  the  same  units  from  about  the  same  posts  as 
those  of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  but  arguably  built  up  in  a 
third  of  the  time  with  an  order  of  magnitude  less  confusion. 


bG  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1 99h  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Krmc  ,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  is  forthcoming. 


Training,  infrastructure  improvements  and  preposition¬ 
ing  were  critical,  as  were  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
modern  roll-on/ roll-off  ships  and  the  recently  introduced 
C-17.  The  C-17-facilitated  airborne  landing  in  Northern 
Iraq  was  spectacular,  but  more  to  our  point  were  the  C-17- 
landed  and  -supported  miniature  armored  task  forces  that 
supported  light  forces  in  the  north,  west  and  south.  When 

no  one  else  has  any,  a  little  modern  ar¬ 
mor  goes  a  long  way.  Javelin  missiles 
and  ever-improving  attack  helicopters 
further  strengthened  the  light  forces. 
The  poster  child  for  forces  of  interme¬ 
diate  weight,  the  Stryker  brigade,  was 
not  quite  ready  for  the  first  days  of 
OIF.  The  first  deployed  shortly  there¬ 
after.  Stryker  brigades  have  been  a 
success  ever  since. 

The  Stryker  brigade  took  digitization 
with  it  when  it  arrived,  but  at  the  time 
of  9/11  we  had  only  one  brigade,  a  few 
headquarters,  and  some  bits  and  pieces 
prepared  and  trained  to  employ  such 
technologies  as  Blue  Force  Tracking 
(BTF),  net-centric  exchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion,  digital  reach-back,  unmanned  aer¬ 
ial  vehicles  (UAV)  and  so  on.  Most  digi¬ 
tal  equipment  was  applique  on  vintage 
vehicles.  A  dozen  years  of  spiral  devel¬ 
opment  through  advanced  war-fighter  experiments  and 
other  creative  enterprises  had  shown  the  Army  "what  right 
looked  like"  with  respect  to  digitized  equipment,  doctrine, 
organization  and  training.  Visions  of  equipping  the  entire 
Army  in  this  fashion  were  largely  hallucinatory,  however.  It 
would  take  a  lot  of  money,  and  money  was  short.  After  9/11, 
and  after  the  launch  of  OIF  in  particular,  money  was  no 
longer  a  problem.  Supplementals  soon  expanded  base  bud¬ 
gets  by  as  much  as  two-thirds.  Pruning  transformation  vi¬ 
sions  to  emphasize  aspects  relevant  to  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  upgraded  units  as  they  deployed.  BFT  kits 
on  vehicles  exploded  from  1,200  to  55,000.  Global  position¬ 
ing  systems  (GPS),  UAVs,  satellite  communications,  digital 
equipment  and  off-the-shelf  equipment  procured  through 
the  Rapid  Fielding  Initiative  became  ubiquitous. 

Like  a  good  supply  sergeant,  on  September  30,  the  Army 


Soldiers  of  20th  Infantry  3rd  Brigade,  2nd  Infantry  Division  (Stryker  Brigade  Combat 
Team)  conduct  route  reconnaissance,  a  presence  patrol,  a  civilian  assessment  and  com¬ 
bat  operations,  contributing  to  the  stability  of  the  city  of  Samarra,  Iraq,  in  December  2003. 
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more  autonomously  in  the  conventional  phase  of  OIF  than 
they  had  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  largely  because  of 
advantages  conferred  by  digitization.  They  became  even 
more  independent  as  operations  progressed.  As  each 
brigade  combat  team  deployed  in  turn,  it  adopted  the  latest 
modular  posture  and  was  "hosed  down"  with  the  latest 
equipment.  Efficient  transoceanic  emit  rotations  progressed 
on  a  scale  larger  than  ever  before,  supplanting  reliance  on 
individual  replacements  extant  since  1907. 

Joint-ness,  being  "purple,"  has  long  been  a  professed  aspi¬ 
ration  of  all  the  sendees.  The  networking  capabilities  enabled 
by  digitization  were  discussed  above.  Prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM)  and  other  GPS- 
guided  munitions  in  the  late  1990s,  close  air  support  was 
hard  to  make  work.  The  precision-guided  munitions  that  did 
exist  were  expensive,  best  used  on  "high  value  targets."  The 
prosaic  targets  tankers  and  infantrymen  were  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  rated  "dumb"  bombs,  called  dumb  for  a  reason.  Train¬ 
ing  could  reduce  air-ground  anxieties,  but  ground  comman¬ 
ders  were  often  unwilling  to  take  chances  and  instead 
directed  pilots  to  the  far  side  of  the  fire-support  coordination 
line.  JDAMs  and  GPS  radically  increased  the  precision  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  munitions  intended  for  targets  of  modest 
import.  In  Afghanistan,  a  handful  of  soldiers  trained  on  the 
technology  turned  the  war  around  for  the  Northern  Alliance. 
In  Operation  Cobra  II,  commanders  were  so  confident  in  joint 
capabilities  they  were  willing  to  launch  with  minimal  force  in 
a  "rolling  start,"  relying  on  joint  attacks  to  even  the  odds  until 
the  rest  of  the  ground  forces  caught  up.  The  elaborate  set- 
piece  preparations  of  Desert  Storm  were  set  aside  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  true  joint-ness  multiplied  the  capabilities  of  all 
services  involved. 

The  digitized  expeditionary  Army  convincingly  swept 
conventional  opponents  from  the  battlefield  but  drew  criti¬ 
cism  in  its  handling  of  subsequent  insurgencies.  Most  of  the 
difficulties  can  be  explained  by  the  small  forces  deployed  to 
control  such  large  and  restive  populations,  but  there  were  or¬ 
ganizational  lapses  as  well.  The  Fiscal  Year  1987  National  De- 


An  al  Qaeda  torture  compound  and  prison  in  Zenbaraniyah,  Iraq, 
is  destroyed  after  being  hit  with  six  guided  bomb  unit-38  Joint  Di¬ 
rect  Attack  Munitions  from  a  B-1B  Lancer  in  March  2008. 


was  ready  to  quickly  spend  the  money  that  came  its  way.  As 
a  result  of  digitization,  soldiers  knew  where  they  were,  knew 
where  their  buddies  were  and  shared  a  common  view  of  the 
battlefield  with  respect  to  the  enemy. 

Command  nets  morphed  from  spending  two-thirds  of 
their  airtime  trying  to  figure  out  where  their  own  people 
were  to  concentrating  on  plans  and  execution. 


The  Army  entertained  the  notion  of  a  brigade- 
based  force  in  the  transformational  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  1990s.  Brigades  were  already  as 
lethal  and  geographically  dispersed  as  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  yore.  Trimming  away  fixed  theater, 
corps  and  division  overheads  could  economize  on  force, 
pushing  assets  forward  rather  than  holding  them  in  reserve. 
Legitimate  debate  attended  this  concept,  but  rotational  de¬ 
mands  to,  and  operational  demands  in,  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  cut  it  short.  Having  committed  to  unit  manning  and 
unit  rotation  to  maintain  the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  the 
volunteer  force,  the  Army  needed  modular  units  nimble 
enough  to  rotate  efficiently.  With  no  likely  peer  or  near¬ 
peer  adversary,  arguments  for  massing 
combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  at  division  and  corps  became 
moot.  Divisions  and  corps  became 
command,  control  and  communica¬ 
tions  nodes  which  were  to  be  built  up 
in  a  latticework  to  conduct  operations. 

Modular  combat,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  brigades  were  attached 
to  this  latticework  as  required.  Brigade 
combat  teams  had  already  performed 


c  'PC  Jerome  DeFrank,  assistant  com¬ 
munications  NCO,  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company  42nd  Infantry 
Division,  programs  the  unit’s  Blue 
Force  Tracker,  a  navigational  and 
communications  system  used  by 
coalition  forces,  in  Tikrit,  Iraq,  in  2005. 
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fense  Authorization  Act  established  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict 
and  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSO- 
COM).  The  latter  was  a  worldwide  joint  command  in  its  own 
right,  with  a  budget  independent  of  the  services.  The  re¬ 
design  tended  to  remove  the  Army — and  the  Marine 
Corps — from  primacy  with  respect  to  envisioning  and  exe¬ 
cuting  low  intensity  conflict  (LIC). 

Thinking  at  the  time  held  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  “grunt  work"  in  LIC  would  be  done  by  friendly  locals 
and  that  small  cadres  of  highly  capable  personnel  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  them — and  to  execute  specialized  “ki¬ 
netic"  missions  as  well.  The  Army  was  happy  enough  to  di¬ 
minish  its  attention  to  operations  other  than  war,  although 
unconventional  scenarios  duly  appeared  in  its  force-sizing 
deliberations  throughout  the  1990s.  Conventional  units  re¬ 
configured  for  LIC  as  an  exception  to  their  primary  missions. 
Operations  in  the  1990s  led  us  to  suspect — and  those  in 
Afghanistan  convinced  us — that  the  locals  would  not  always 
be  friendly  or  reliable.  Traditional  LIC  had  consisted  of  coun¬ 
terguerrilla,  population  and  resources  control,  and  nation 
building.  Responsibilities  in  these  regards  dwarfed  anything 
USSOCOM  could  hope  to  achieve  and,  after  some  introspec¬ 
tion,  the  Army  migrated  back  into  LIC  as  a  primary  mission. 

LIC  can  be  manpower-intensive,  and  rotations  to  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  became  especially  so.  The  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  stepped  up  to  the  plate  to  sustain  our  all-volunteer 
Army  through  this  crisis  of  numbers.  For  some  time  the 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  had  been  a  strategic 
hedge  against  the  “big  one,"  providing  frameworks  for 
further  mobilization.  Units  mobilized  for  operations  had 
been  largely  complementary,  specialists  who  filled  needs 
the  active  component  did  not  have — or  did  not  have  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity.  Now  reserve  component  combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  units  routinely  rotate 


Soldiers  assigned  to  1st  Battalion,  503rd  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  1 73rd  Airborne  Brigade  Combat  Team,  patrol  with 
Afghan  soldiers  to  check  conditions  in  the  village  of 
Yawez  in  Wardak  Province,  Afghanistan,  in  2010. 


in  and  out  of  theater.  The  roles  and  missions  are  essentially 
the  same;  only  the  timing  of  the  force  generation  cycle  is 
different.  Troops  sign  up  with  an  expectation  of  deploy¬ 
ment  and  generally  deploy.  The  reserve  components  have 
become  an  operational  force,  not  a  deep  strategic  reserve. 

September  11  was  a  watershed.  It  launched  several 
wars  and  had  significant  implications  for  the 
Army  as  an  institution.  It  radically  accelerated  the 
Army's  transformation  into  a  brigade-based,  digi¬ 
tized  expeditionary  force.  Subsequent  operations 
led  to  ever-increasing  joint-ness,  reemphasis  upon  low  inten¬ 
sity  conflict,  and  making  the  reserve  components  opera¬ 
tional.  We  now  have  an  Army  that  is  different  from  what  we 
had  before  the  attacks  occurred.  Change,  however,  is  neither 
perfect  nor  permanent.  The  Army  we  have  today  suits  our 
current  circumstances,  largely  associated  with  the  aftermath 
of  9/11.  In  time  circumstances  will  change.  We  must  have  the 
foresight  to  adapt  as  they  do.  There  are  watersheds  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  as  well  as  in  our  past.  ± 
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This  Month’s  Cover 

SFC  Leroy  A.  Petry  raises  his  prosthetic  arm, 
controlled  by  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  his  shoul¬ 
der,  to  render  a  salute.  He  lost  his  hand  to  save 
his  fellow  Rangers. 

Featured  on  the  cover  of  the  ARMY  Magazine 
2011-12  Green  Book,  SFC  Petry  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  that  action. 

SFC  Petry  is  a  Ranger  who  refuses  to  give  up, 
a  quality  displayed  during  the  combat  engage¬ 
ment  in  Afghanistan  for  which  he  was  cited,  his 
recovery  from  the  wounds  that  he  suffered,  and 
his  determination  to  continue  service  on  active 
duty  and  to  represent  well  the  honor  he  holds. 

President  Obama  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  SFC  Petry  on  July  12,  mak¬ 
ing  him  the  second  living  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  from  the  current  conflicts.  (A 
marine  has  since  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  stands  as  the  third  living  re¬ 
cipient.)  The  first  was  a  former  Army  staff  sergeant,  Salvatore  A.  Giunta.  Like 
SFC  Petry,  he  was  decorated  for  gallantry  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
while  serving  in  Afghanistan.  Thus  far,  10  Medals  of  Honor  have  been  awarded 
for  actions  during  the  ongoing  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  six  of  them  to  sol¬ 
diers  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

SFC  Petry  was  on  his  seventh  combat  deployment  on  May  26,  2008 — Memor¬ 
ial  Day  that  year — as  a  staff  sergeant  and  squad  leader  in  2nd  Platoon,  Company 
D,  2nd  Battalion,  75th  Ranger  Regiment.  He  and  his  platoon  were  conducting  a 
daylight  raid — an  operational  rarity  for  the  Rangers — to  find  a  high-value  target 
thought  to  be  hiding  near  a  desolate  Afghan  farm  compound  in  Paktya  Province. 

The  Rangers  set  down  on  two  helicopter  landing  zones  (HLZs).  The  primary 
assault  team’s  HLZ  was  265  meters  south  of  the  objective;  the  second  assault  el¬ 
ement’s  HLZ  was  175  meters  north  of  it.  Clusters  of  outlying  buildings  needed  to 
be  cleared  before  moving  to  the  main  target  building. 

SFC  Petry’s  assignment  that  day  was  to  lead  the  second  assault  element  and 
establish  command-and-control  and  support  operations  inside  the  primary  target 
building  after  it  was  cleared. 

The  primary  assault  team  crashed  through  the  compound’s  southern  main 
gate  while  SFC  Petry’s  team  blew  through  the  northeast  corner  of  the  com¬ 
pound’s  outer  wall. 

SFC  Petry,  PFC  Lucas  Robinson,  SGT  Daniel  Higgins,  SSG  James  Roberts 
and  SPC  Christopher  Gathercole  went  though  the  northeast  entry  point  and 
quickly  traversed  the  compound’s  outer  courtyard  toward  the  inner  courtyard, 
where  the  main  buildings  stood. 

Making  his  way  to  the  inner  courtyard,  SFC  Petry  heard  enough  radio  traffic 
and  saw  enough  of  what  was  going  on  to  recognize  that  a  squad  was  having  diffi¬ 
culty  clearing  its  assigned  building.  He  told  the  platoon  leader  that  he  was  relo¬ 
cating  to  that  squad’s  location  to  provide  additional  supervision  and  guidance  to 
wrap  up  business. 

The  outer  courtyard  was  composed  of  a  large  square  of  open  area  with  a 
smaller  hook  jutting  beside  the  inner  courtyard.  SFC  Petry  and  the  other  Rangers 
in  his  element  had  cleared  the  larger  section  of  outer  courtyard,  but  a  smaller  sec¬ 
tion,  fronted  by  a  chicken  coop,  had  not  been  cleared.  After  the  inner  courtyard 
and  primary  target  building  were  secured,  SFC  Petry  took  PFC  Robinson  with  him 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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to  clear  the  small  section  of  outer  courtyard  in  detail. 

At  least  three  enemy  fighters  were  waiting  for  them. 

As  the  two  Rangers  entered  the  gap  between  the  inner  com¬ 
pound’s  wall  and  the  chicken  coop,  they  started  taking  small- 
arms  fire  from  the  west  wall  of  the  area  behind  the  chicken 
coop.  A  round  hit  SFC  Petry,  going  through  his  left  thigh  and 
continuing  through  his  right  thigh. 

“I  remember  seeing  the  guy  out  of  my  peripheral  vision — 
two  guys  with  AKs  at  their  hips,  just  spraying,”  SFC  Petry  re¬ 
called.  “And  one  happened  to  strike  me  right  in  the  thighs.  I 
didn’t  know  I  was  hit  in  both  thighs,  but  [I  felt]  it  hit  my  left 
thigh.” 

He  said  it  was  a  “miracle  it  didn’t  hit  an  artery  or  any  bone.  I 
felt  the  initial  hit.  It  felt  like  a  hammer  hitting  my  leg.  That  was 
the  only  time  I  felt  any  pain.  After  that,  it  was  all  adrenaline.” 

Another  round  hit  PFC  Robinson,  impacting  the  side  plate 
of  his  body  armor  and  injuring  his  rib  cage.  SFC  Petry  led  PFC 
Robinson  to  the  cover  provided  by  the  chicken  coop,  keyed  his 
radio  and  quickly  made  the  call — 

CONTACT! — followed  by  his  re¬ 
port  of  two  Rangers  wounded  and 
their  location. 

Hearing  the  enemy  fire,  SGT 
Higgins  rushed  into  the  outer  court¬ 
yard,  moving  to  help  SFC  Petry  at 
his  location,  which  remained  un¬ 
der  sporadic  enemy  fire. 

SFC  Petry  lobbed  a  thermobaric 
grenade  toward  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  explosion  created  a 
lull  in  the  firing  and  a  chance  for 
SGT  Higgins  to  run  across  the 
open  gap  and  join  him  beside  the 
chicken  coop.  SGT  Higgins  began 
treating  the  other  Rangers’  wounds. 

Moments  later,  an  enemy  fighter 
pitched  a  grenade  toward  the 
chicken  coop;  it  landed  about  10 
meters  from  the  American  soldiers. 

The  explosion  knocked  them  to 
the  ground  and  wounded  SGT 
Higgins  and  PFC  Robinson. 

Also  rushing  to  assist,  SSG 
Roberts  and  SPC  Gathercole  had 
just  entered  the  outer  courtyard 
when  another  grenade  tumbled  toward  the  chicken  coop. 

Less  than  a  minute  had  passed  since  the  first  enemy 
grenade  exploded.  One  Army  report  stated  the  time  with  preci¬ 
sion:  47  seconds. 

The  second  grenade  landed  close  to  SGT  Higgins  and  PFC 
Robinson.  SFC  Petry  lunged  toward  it,  grabbed  it  and  threw  it. 
The  act  shielded  SGT  Higgins  and  PFC  Robinson. 

“It  was  a  split-second  decision,”  SFC  Petry  explained  later 
during  one  of  the  many  media  interviews  conducted  after  the 
medal  was  awarded.  “I  thought,  ‘Hey,  grab  it  and  get  it  out  of 
here.’” 

He  said  his  reaction  was  the  result  of  training.  “It  was  almost 
instinct  ..  It  was  probably  going  to  kill  all  three  of  us.  I  had 
me  to  visually  see  the  hand  grenade,  and  I  figure  it  has  about 
<  four-and-a-half-second  fuse,  depending  on  how  long  it  has 
been  in  the  elements  and  the  weather  and  everything  and  how 
long  the  pin  has  been  pulled.  I  figure  if  you  have  time  to  see  it, 


you  have  time  to  kick  it,  throw  it — just  get  it  out  of  there.” 

“I  actually  didn’t  think  it  was  going  to  go  off,”  he  recalled.  “I 
didn’t  really  feel  much  pain.  I  didn’t  know  it  had  gone  off  and 
taken  my  hand  until  I  sat  back  up  and  saw  it  was  completely 
amputated  at  the  wrist,”  he  said. 

“I  could  see  the  black  marks  from  where  the  burns  were  and 
a  little  bit  of  the  dirt ...  and  the  smell  of  explosives.  I  sat  up  and 
grabbed  it.  And  it’s  a  little  strange,  but  this  is  what  was  in  my 
mind:  Why  isn’t  this  thing  spraying  off  into  the  wind,  like  in  Hoi-; 
lywood?” 

A  few  heartbeats  after  the  grenade  exploded,  SSG  Robertsj 
opened  fire  and  suppressed  further  action  by  the  enemy  fight¬ 
ers  engaging  the  Rangers  from  that  side  of  the  courtyard. 

Another  insurgent,  however,  joined  the  fight  from  another 
position  and  opened  fire,  mortally  wounding  SPC  Gathercole. 
SGT  Higgins  and  PFC  Robinson  returned  fire,  killing  that  in¬ 
surgent. 

SFC  Petry  began  treating  his  own  wounds,  applying  a 

tourniquet  around  the  ragged  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  arm.  He  keyed  his  radio 
to  report  that  they  were  still  in  con-i 
tact  with  the  enemy  and  that  he 
had  been  wounded  again. 

He  also  continued  directing  his 
team. 

“I  knew  I  had  to  stay  focused,” 
he  said.  “I  thought  about  it  later: 
‘Well,  how  would  I  react  if  I  was 
next  to  some  guy  and  just  saw  him 
blow  his  hand  off?’  It  would  be 
pretty  difficult.  So  I  remained  calm 
for  the  younger  Rangers  and  fig¬ 
ured  as  long  as  I’m  able  to  stay  on 
the  radio  ...  I  [had]  my  left  arm. 
But  I  didn’t  feel  any  pain  for  some 
reason.” 

After  the  operation  ended,  SGT 
Higgins  wrote  a  supporting  state¬ 
ment.  In  it  he  said,  “If  not  for  [then 
SSG]  Petry’s  actions,  we  would 
have  been  seriously  wounded  or 
killed.” 

That  helped  form  the  basis  for 
the  award. 

SFC  Petry  underwent  10  months 
of  intensive  medical  treatment  and  rejoined  his  wife,  Ashley, 
and  four  children  at  Joint  Base  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

He  had  elected  to  have  more  of  his  arm  surgically  removed 
so  he  could  be  fitted  with  the  high-tech  prosthesis,  giving  him 
better  wrist  and  hand  functions  than  he  would  have  had  other¬ 
wise. 

He  could  have  retired  with  a  medical  discharge,  but  SFC 
Petry  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army — and  in  the  Rangers.  He  was 
eventually  medically  cleared  to  remain  on  active  duty,  and  he 
reenlisted  to  complete  at  least  a  20-year  career. 

He  remains  assigned  to  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment,  serving 
in  various  capacities,  including  counseling  other  wounded  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  President  placed  the  Medal  of  Honor  around  his  neck,  but 
SFC  Petry  placed  a  plaque  on  his  robotic  prosthesis. 

Inscribed  on  it  are  the  names  of  the  Rangers  in  his  unit  who 
were  killed  in  action.  $ 
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For  air  support 


The  Harris  AN/PRC-1 17G  gives  today's  warfighters  enhanced 
interoperability  using  the  Soldier  Radio  Waveform,  a  JTRS  standard 
for  wideband  tactical  communications.  Learn  how  Harris  delivers 
the  network,  visit  us  at  Harris.com/AUSA  or  AUSA  booth  2015. 
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Lynx  Block  30  Radar 

Currently  deployed  with  the  U.S.  Army, 
the  Lynx®  Multi-mode  Radar  is  a  state- 
of-the-art,  lightweight,  high-performance, 
airborne  sensor  that  is  mission-ready  for 
the  Army’s  Gray  Eagle™  unmanned  aircraft 
system.  Lynx’s  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar 
(SAR)  provides  wide  field-of-view  photo¬ 
graphic-quality  SAR  images  of  time-sensitive 
targets  through  clouds,  rain,  dust,  smoke, 
and  fog.  Concurrently,  its  Ground  Moving 
Target  Indicator  (GMTI)  detects  moving 
targets  in  real-time,  expediting  target 
acquisition  and  prosecution.  These  capa¬ 
bilities  provide  critical  situational  awareness 
to  ground  units. 

Lynx  Multi-mode  Radar: 

A  high-performance  force  multiplier  - 
deployed  and  mission-ready  today 
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Our  Army  in  Transition: 
Clange,  Continuity,  Growth 


By  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 

U.S.  Army  retired 
AUSA  President 


hen  viewed  as  part  of  our  Army's  rich  and  endur¬ 
ing  236-year  history ,  the  years  2011  and  2012  will 
find  an  Army  still  at  war ,  still  transforming  and 
beginning  a  transition  into  a  period  of  ongoing  con- 
}flict  against  terrorism.  This  scenario  will  play  out 
against  a  backdrop  of  continually  changing 
international  dynamics  and  changing  na¬ 
tional  focus  of  an  evolving  national  agenda. 

We  will  find  ourselves  making  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  Iraq ,  beginning  to  phase  down  in 
Afghanistan ,  and  still  opposing  terrorism  in 
its  many  forms  around  the  world.  The  Army 
zvill  have  completed  BRAC  2005 ,  the  largest 
realignment  in  its  history ,  while  beginning  to 
focus  on  a  new  set  of  dynamics  called  Army 
2020.  hi  addition ,  having  made  a  smooth 
transition  from  our  37th  Chief  of  Staff  GEN 
Martin  E.  Dempsey ,  to  our  38th  Chief  of 
Staff ]  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno — both  ex¬ 
cellent  leaders  with  the  requisite  combat  expe¬ 
rience — we  will  be  prepared  for  any  impact  of 
the  ongoing  debt/deficit  debate  among  na¬ 
tional  leaders  and  future  congressional  and 
administration  actions. 
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Soldiers  from  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  arrive  in  Afghanistan. 


Which  brings  us  to  today:  We  wish  GEN  Dempsey 
well  as  our  new  CJCS  and  thank  him  for  his  vision 
and  the  initiatives  that  he  established  for  our 
Army.  We  welcome  GEN  Ray  Odierno  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  SMA  Raymond 
F.  Chandler  as  our  uniformed  leadership  for  the  next  four 
years. 

The  seamless  vision  and  goals  set  by  GEN  Dempsey  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Hugh  have  our  Army  prepared  to 
march  into  the  future.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  supporting  both  Army  lead¬ 
ers.  We  already  know  their  senior 
leadership  focus  is  on  Army  2020.  No 
doubt,  we  will  learn  more  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  in  October,  when  we 
hear  from  the  Army's  civilian  and  mil¬ 
itary  leaders. 

Several  things  remain  constant.  The 
upcoming  redeployments  to  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  create  the  issues 
that  accompany  any  transition  into  a 
new  operating  environment  after  10 
years  at  war.  Commitment  to  Army 
families  will  continue  with  the  Army 


Family  Covenant  because,  more  than  ever,  our  Army  fami¬ 
lies  are  a  critical  part  of  the  Army's  strength.  AUSA  will , 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  reinforcing  and  supporting 
that  covenant  through  our  chapters  and  their  tireless  volun¬ 
teers.  With  Sylvia  Kidd's  great  leadership,  we  will  continue 
our  support  of  AUSA  Family  Programs. 

A  trained  and  ready  Army,  an  imperative  for  this  transi- , 
tion  period,  will  remain  part  of  the  Army's  ethos  in  our 


The  1st  Infantry  Division  command 
team  salutes  during  the  Division 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Battalion  redeployment  ceremony. 
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SFC  Brian  Lancey,  right,  shows  SSGs 
Jason  Roberts,  center,  and  Michael  Duffy, 
left,  the  plan  for  securing  a  village  during 
an  operation  in  the  Alingar  district  of 
Afghanistan’s  Laghman  Province.  The 
soldiers  are  assigned  to  the  Laghman 
Provincial  Reconstruction  Team. 


the  statistics  of  their  activities  are  im¬ 
pressive  and  exceed  that  of  previous 
years,  it  is  the  passion,  patriotism  and 
love  of  soldiers  that  remain  the  essence 
of  AUSA's  commitment  to  the  Army. 

Our  support  of  our  Army-Industry 
team  continues  with  even  greater  en¬ 
gagement  at  our  symposia — the  Ar¬ 
my's  professional  development  forums 
— for  dialogue  and  idea  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Army  and  Industry.  Next  year  it 
will  be  even  more  important  as  both  defense-related  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  Army  focus  on  consolidations  and  programs, 
reductions  and  potential  contract  cancellations.  The  strength 
and  innovation  that  American  industry  gives  our  troops  is 
the  decisive  edge  for  continued  overmatch  against  all  ene- 


Dne  of  AUSA's  hallmarks  remains  the  dedicated  and 
passionate  service  of  our  members  and  volunteer 
leaders  in  our  122  chapters.  Chapter  programs  sup¬ 
port  soldiers  and  families  from  basic  training  gradua¬ 
tion  to  welcome  ceremonies  to  saying  thanks  for  a  ca- 
■eer  of  selfless  service  at  retirements.  A  tally  of  support  by 
our  chapters  exceeds  $1.7  million  annually  in  addition  to 
Other  care  and  support  activities  provided  Armywide.  While 


SSG  John  Heslin,  2011  active  Army  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year. 


units — active.  Guard  and  Reserve — and  in  our  leadership. 
"Trained  and  Ready"  will  take  on  new  significance  as  our 
Army  redeploys  to  perhaps  a  more  stable  and  predictable 
environment  than  it  has  experienced  over  the  last  10  years. 

To  sustain  Trained  and  Ready,  however,  our  Army  must 
be  adequately  resourced.  AUSA  will  remain  at  the  fore¬ 
front  in  articulating  what  the  Army  needs  for  readiness 
across  the  board.  A  trained  and  ready  Army  requires  a  28 
percent  budget  share  of  defense  spending  as  well  as  suffi¬ 
cient  staffing  in  all  uniformed  components  (650,000  active; 
371,000  Army  National  Guard;  215,000  Army  Reserve). 
This  is  an  enduring  principle  that  AUSA  will  espouse  for 
our  Army  and  its  soldiers. 

The  professional  values  and  courage  of  our  soldiers  re¬ 
main  a  hallmark  of  our  great  Army.  We  see  this  daily  on 
the  distant  battlefields  but  also  everywhere  our  soldiers 
serve  and  live  around  the  world. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  will  be  on  display  this  month  at 
AUSA's  largest  Annual  Meeting.  Starting  early  on  Sunday, 
9  October,  we  will  have  30,000  runners  ready  to  participate 
in  our  27th  Ten-Miler.  And  on  Monday,  10  October,  we  will 
apen  our  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Walter  E.  Washington 
Convention  Center.  The  difference  this  year  is  that  we  will 
laccupy  the  entire  convention  center  for  events,  meetings 
and  our  excellent  Army-Industry  exhibits.  AUSA  has  ex- 
aanded  to  two  levels  that  will  allow  us  to  occupy  all  five 
aalls  with  more  than  670  exhibits.  We  expect  our  attendees 
:o  exceed  last  year's  36,000  so  that  we  can  showcase  the 
Army  to  even  more  people. 
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Dennis  Steele/ARMY  Magazine 


SSG  Bethany  Moser,  a  combat  medic  and  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Advanced  Trauma  Life  Support  team 
for  the  82nd  Airborne  Division’s  1st  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
completes  a  400-meter  run,  the  first  part  of  a  nonstop  obsta¬ 
cle  course  that  makes  up  the  new  Army  Combat  Readiness 
Test  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Her  overall  time  was  4  minutes,  45 
seconds,  the  fastest  time  for  a  female  in  the  Army  to  date. 


mies.  We  are  still  at  war,  and  we  cannot  allow  indiscriminate 
"number  drills"  to  dictate  the  bottom  line:  Army  funding 
should  not  be  the  solution  to  our  fiscal  crisis.  We  cannot  con¬ 
cede  America's  supremacy  in  technology,  versatility,  lethal¬ 
ity  and  survivability  on  the  battlefield. 

As  we  anticipate  increased  scrutiny  of  the  DoD  and 
Army  budgets  in  the  coming  year,  our  theme  will  be  that 
the  force  must  remain  trained  and  ready  as  it  transitions 
and  reshapes.  The  essence  of  the  Army  is  our  American 
soldier,  and  that  soldier — whether  active.  Guard,  Reserve 
or  retired — cannot  be  expected  to  accept  a  reduction  in  pay 
and  benefits.  Thinking  out  loud  about  tinkering  with  re¬ 
tirement  and  compensation  is  dangerous  and  unsettling  to 
the  ranks  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  tried  earlier  in  the 
1980s,  with  the  infamous  REDUX  and  its  options.  It  did 
not  work,  and  Congress  eventually  repealed  it. 

AUSA,  in  conjunction  with  like-minded  associations,  has 
won  many  legislative  victories  for  the  Army  and  our  mem¬ 
bership.  For  the  active  Army,  end  strength  this  year  has 
been  maintained.  For  the  reserve  component  personnel, 
$7.2  billion  has  been  authorized  to  address  equipment 
shortfalls.  For  soldiers  and  their  families,  pay  raises,  in¬ 
creased  housing  allowances,  and  increased  funding  for  bar¬ 
racks  and  family  housing  are  among  the  provisions  in  the 


new  laws;  for  retirees,  AUSA  continues  to  protect  the  re¬ 
tired  pay  system  from  change  and  the  commissary  system 
funding  from  privatization  while  also  temporarily  barring 
the  Defense  Department  from  increasing  any  TRICARE 
Prime  or  Standard  fees,  pharmacy  co-pays  or  TRICARE  Re¬ 
serve  Select  premiums.  For  federal  civilians,  a  one-year  ex¬ 
tension  has  been  authorized  to  allow  premium  pay  for 
those  deployed  to  the  Central  Command  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  there  is  much  more 
to  do  and  AUSA  will  remain  vigilant. 

Soldiering  is  a  profession — a  calling,  not  a  job.  It  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  187  battle  streamers  on  our  Army 
flag.  Each  campaign  represents  courage,  sacrifice 
and  selfless  service  of  the  American  soldier  to  the 
nation.  Those  streamers  added  since  the  early  1970s 
are  testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  all-volunteer  force  has 
provided  us  the  world's  best  Army.  Our  Army  and  soldiers 
have  always  answered  the  call  to  duty,  sacrificed  life  and 
limb,  spent  numerous  deployments  away  from  home  and 
yet  have  continued  to  train  and  maintain  the  decisive  edge 
in  every  combat  engagement. 

AUSA's  commitment  to  the  Army — as  the  Voice  for  the 
Army  and  support  for  the  soldier — remains  strong 
through  our  programs  and  the  actions  of  our  individual, 
corporate  and  sustaining  members.  In  the  past  61  years, 
AUSA  has  been  there — engaged,  energized  and  focused  on 
Army  needs  and  requirements.  As  our  Army  enters  this 
transition  period  looking  toward  2020,  AUSA  will  continue 
its  advocacy  and  actions  and,  most  important,  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  keep  our  Army  Strong — as  the  world's  premier 
strategic  landpower.  ^ 
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HONOR.  AS  A  WAY  OF  LIFE 


The  Next  Generation  Kiowa  Warrior 
for  the  Next  Generation  Scout 


No  doubt,  the  OH-58  Block  II  is  the  right  helicopter  for  our  future  warfighter.  Netting  billions  of  dollars  in 
taxpayer  savings,  the  Block  II  builds  upon  the  reliable,  combat-proven  capability  of  the  OH-58D  and  the 
advanced  technology  infusion  of  the  OH-58F  to  deliver  the  fastest-fielding,  lowest-cost  solution  available. 
The  Block  il's  enhancements  will  cost-effectively  bring  the  increased  readiness,  high/hot  performance 
and  heightened  capability  our  future  warriors  need  to  get  the  job  done.  The  Bell  OH-58  Block  II.  Developed 
by  an  American  company;  built  by  American  workers.  On  a  Mission . 
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Call  800-FLY-BELL  or  visit  www.bellhelicopter.com  to  find 
the  solution  that's  best  for  your  mission-specific  needs. 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  *  ARMY  RESERVE  *  NAVY  RESERVE  *  MARINE  RESERVE 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  *  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  *  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 


We  all  serve.  Whether  serving  our  communities  or  our  country,  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  depend  on  their  military  units,  families,  and  employers  for  support.  Employer  Support  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  a  Department  of  Defense  agency  that  seeks  to  promote  a  culture  in  which 
all  American  employers  support  and  value  the  military  service  of  their  employees  by  recognizing 
outstanding  support,  increasing  awareness  of  the  law  and  resolving  conflict  through  mediation. 


EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 


By  John  M.  McHugh 

Secretary  of  the  Army 


It's  impossible  to  look  back  at  the  United  States 
Army  over  the  last  year  without  thinking  about 
the  past  few  weeks  and  the  sad  and  somber  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  11th  attacks. 

Since  the  terrorists  attacked  our  nation  just  a  decade 
ago,  more  than  2  million  troops  have  served  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  each  one  a  volunteer.  There  can 
be  no  clearer  testament  to  our  nation's  strength  and 
resolve  than  those  young  men  and  women  who  freely 
raise  their  hands  in  a  bold  pledge  of  sacrifice  and  self¬ 
less  service,  year  in  and 
year  out,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  may  soon 
be  sent  into  harm's  way. 

Given  that  a  good 
number  of  these  patriots 
were  likely  in  elementary 
school  at  the  time  of  the 
attacks,  their  service  is 
even  more  remarkable. 
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SSG  Salvatore  A.  Giunta 


On  that  sunny  morning  in  2001,  they  bore  witness  to  the 
great  cruelty  of  which  pure  evil  is  capable  and,  as  a  result, 
most  likely  lost  a  piece  of  their  childhood  innocence  forever. 

Today,  thousands  of  those  very  children,  whose  thoughts 
in  the  early  hours  of  September  11th  were  probably  of 
neater  handwriting  and  demystifying  multiplication,  now 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  American  Soldier.  All  of  the  nearly 
1.1  million  Soldiers  of  our  U.S.  Army — active  duty.  Guard 
and  Reserve — have  borne  the  burden  of  taking  the  fight  to 
America's  enemies,  thereby  better  ensuring  the  safety  and 
security  of  this  nation. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  missions  facing  our  Soldiers 
have  been  many  and  complex,  and  this  past  year  was  no 
exception.  From  the  battlefields  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to 
earthquake-  and  tsunami-ravaged  Japan  and  the  banks  of 
the  flood-gorged  Mississippi  River,  the  U.S.  Army  has  had 
yet  another  challenging,  remarkable  year. 

We  celebrated,  however  briefly,  the  demise  of  Osama  bin 
Laden.  President  Obama's  bold  leadership  helped  bring  an 
end  to  a  decade  of  frustration  as  the  world's  most  hunted 
man  was  at  long  last  brought  to  justice.  As  the  President 
noted,  "The  death  of  bin  Laden  marks  the  most  significant 
achievement  to  date  in  our  nation's  effort  to  defeat  al 
Qaeda.  Yet  his  death  does  not  mark  the  end  of  our  effort. 


John  M.  McHugh  was  sworn  in  as  the 
21st  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  September 
21,  2009.  Previously,  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  representing  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  He  served  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  policies  and  programs  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  each  of  the  armed 
forces.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Panel  and  as  chairman,  later  ranking  member,  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel.  He  served  as  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Oversight  and  Government  Reform,  and  for  six  years  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Postal  Service. 
From  1997-2004,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee,  and  from  2005-2009,  he  served  on  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  He  was  also 
a  14-year  member  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Board  of  Visi¬ 
tors.  Before  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Army,  McHugh  was 
cochair  of  the  House  Army  Caucus,  a  bipartisan  organization 
that  works  to  educate  felloiv  House  of  Representatives  members 
and  their  staffs  about  Army  issues  and  programs.  He  began  his 
public  service  career  in  1971  as  an  assistant  to  the  city  manager 
ot  Watertown,  N.Y.  In  1976,  he  joined  the  staff  of  New  York  state 
Senator  H.  Douglas  Barclay.  He  earned  an  MPA  from  the  State 
Uniih  -ity  of  New  York's  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Graduate  School 
of  Public  A:  fairs  in  1977.  Succeeding  Senator  Barclay  in  1984, 
McHugh  served  four  terms  in  the  legislature's  upper  house  be¬ 
fore  his  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1992. 


There's  no  doubt  that  al  Qaeda  will  continue  to  pursue  at¬ 
tacks  against  us.  We  must — and  we  will — remain  vigilant 
at  home  and  abroad."  That  struggle,  and  the  Army's 
prominent  role  in  it,  continues. 

Since  we  last  gathered  for  the  AUSA  Annual  Meeting, 
we  acknowledged  profound  gallantry  and  valor  with  the 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  two  of  our  Soldiers. 

SSG  Sal  Giunta,  Company  B,  2nd  Battalion  (Airborne),  > 
503rd  Infantry  Regiment,  became  the  first  living  recipient  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  since  the  Vietnam  War  for  his  actions 
during  a  firefight  in  Afghanistan's  Korengal  Valley.  A  few 
months  later,  SFC  Leroy  Arthur  Petry  of  the  75th  Ranger 
Regiment  became  the  second  living  honoree  of  these  con¬ 
flicts,  recognized  for  saving  the  lives  of  at  least  two  fellow  ■ 
Rangers.  He  threw  away  a  live  grenade  that  had  been  I 
hurled  at  his  comrades,  costing  him  his  right  hand. 

These  two  Soldiers  are  the  embodiment  of  the  Warrior  i 
Ethos — never  accept  defeat,  never  quit,  never  leave  a  fallen 
comrade.  Through  their  actions,  they  held  true  the  Army 
values  of  loyalty,  duty,  respect,  selfless  service,  honor,  in-  i 
tegrity  and  personal  courage.  Their  courage,  leadership  and 
humility  clearly  demonstrate  why  the  warriors  of  today  are 
becoming  known  as  our  "Next  Greatest  Generation." 

These  Soldiers  inspire  our  nation.  You  can  see  it  at  air¬ 
ports  and  homecomings:  Every  day  Americans  across  the 
cultural  and  political  spectrum  pause,  clap  and  say  thanks 
to  these  brave  men  and  women  for  their  service.  Perhaps 
in  those  displays  of  gratitude,  citizens  recognize  the  depth  ' 
of  that  sacrifice  among  the  men  and  women  who  represent 
less  than  half  of  one  percent  of  the  nation's  population. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I  am  humbled  by  the  commit¬ 
ment  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  make  on  behalf  of 
this  great  nation.  I  know,  too,  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
them  as  well  as  the  400,000  civilian  and  contract  employees 
who  stand  with  them,  shoulder-to-shoulder,  to  ensure  they 
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have  the  resources  and  support  necessary  to  complete  their 
numerous  missions.  In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  we  will 
have  to  work  even  harder  to  remain  responsive  to  our  Sol¬ 
diers,  their  families  and  our  civilians. 

In  recent  years,  it  seemed  at  times  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  U.S.  Army  were  afforded  nearly  unlimited 
resources.  After  a  decade  of  conflict  amid  a  shaky  global 
economy,  however,  there  is  little  question  that  both  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  under  increasing  and 
inescapable  pressure  to  gain  efficiencies  and  reduce  costs. 

Go  online,  turn  on  the  TV  or  read  any  newspaper,  and 
'it's  clear  that  the  President  and  Congressional  leaders  are 
diligently  attempting  to  find  ways  to  cut  costs,  generate 
'evenue  and  reduce  the  deficit.  Inevitably,  some  of  that 
challenge  will  rest  at  our  doorstep;  indeed,  it  already  has. 
4s  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  warned 
before  he  departed  office,  "The  gusher  has  been  turned  off, 
md  will  stay  off  for  a  good  period  of  time." 

Despite  declining  defense  budgets,  we  still  hold  a  solemn 
obligation  to  preserve  the  President's  strategic  options  by 
naintaining  sufficiently  modernized  land  forces  capable  of 
•apidly  deploying  decisive  combat  power.  No  major  conflict 
oas  ever  been  won  without  "boots  on  the  ground,"  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  our  national  security  interests  demand  that  while 
we  reshape  the  Army,  we  maintain  and  strengthen  the  great¬ 
est  land  force  the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon  E.  Panetta  observed  when 
ie  was  sworn  in,  "We  do  not  have  to  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  fiscal  discipline  and  national  security.  By  setting  pri¬ 
vities  based  on  sound  strategy,  based  on  good  policy,  we 
:an  focus  on  a  strong  and  innovative  defense  policy  that 
confronts  the  future  and  deals  with  the  threats  that  we  will 
ace  in  the  future,  and  that  focuses  those  resources  that  we 
leed  at  those  threats  of  today  and  tomorrow." 

It's  a  sad  reality  that  every  time  we've  predicted  the  nature 
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of  future  conflicts,  we  have  gotten  it  wrong.  Whether  post- 
Korea  or  Vietnam,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  beyond,  bud¬ 
get  and  force  structure  decisions  were  repeatedly  made  in  a 
fashion  that  over  time  depleted  our  forces  and  strained  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  Soldiers  and  their  families. 

Unlike  in  the  past,  however,  we  have  seen  this  downturn 
in  our  fiscal  fortunes  coming  for  some  time.  As  such,  under 
the  leadership  of  former  Secretary  Gates,  and  now  Secre¬ 
tary  Panetta,  we  have  been  analyzing  the  best  way  to  meet 
these  challenges,  and  are  thus  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  new  fiscal  realities  in  a  way  that  makes  sense. 

Despite  the  unpredictability  of  our  future  threats,  the 
Army's  essential  challenges,  priorities  and  opportunities 
are  inextricably  linked  to  sustaining  our  decisive  land- 
power  while  simultaneously  building  the  Army  of  2020. 

One  area  I  believe  holds  great  promise  for  reform  and 
savings,  as  outlined  last  year  at  the  AUSA  Annual  Meeting, 
is  the  transformation  of  our  institutional  Army — the  gener¬ 
ating  force. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  several  months.  I've  issued 
eight  directives  aimed  at  realigning  the  way  we  are  struc¬ 
tured — not  primarily  to  cut  costs  but,  more  important,  to 
fundamentally  change  and  reshape  the  way  in  which  we 
do  business. 

For  example,  among  the  efforts  under  way  in  this  process 
is  rooting  out  overlap  and  redundancies  in  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  a  project  led  by  Army  Materiel  Command  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Acquisition,  Logis¬ 
tics  and  Technology.  We  are  also  reviewing  so-called  tem¬ 
porary  organizations  and  task  forces  to  determine  if  they 
are  still  needed  or  relevant  to  the  challenges  we  currently 
face.  Also,  I've  directed  efforts  to  consolidate  and  stream¬ 
line  the  requirements  process,  reform  installations  manage¬ 
ment  and  optimize  Army  services  acquisitions. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  are  developing  sweeping 
changes  in  our  processes  of  human  capital  management.  A 
survey  we  conducted  earlier  this  year  found  that  65  per¬ 
cent  of  active  duty  general  officers  rated  "personnel  man¬ 
agement"  as  one  of  the  worst  performing  functions  in  the 
Army.  As  one  general  noted,  "Human  Capital  [manage¬ 
ment]  is  the  most  important,  yet  the  least  agile  system." 

As  I've  stated  in  the  past,  just  as  you  can't  have  an  Air 
Force  without  planes  or  a  Navy  without  ships,  you  can't 
have  an  Army  without  people.  People  are  what  we're 
about.  To  hear  that  we  are  not  developing  or  managing  our 
most  precious  resource  in  an  effective  fashion  is  not  just 
tough  to  take;  it  is  unacceptable.  This  challenge  isn't  just 
about  attracting,  screening  and  selecting  the  best  available 
candidates  to  be  Army  professionals.  It's  also  about  how 
we  can  further  develop  people  in  those  careers  once  they 
are  with  us.  In  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  we've  given  young 
leaders  unprecedented  flexibility  and  authority,  and  they 
have  responded  brilliantly.  Now,  the  question  for  the  Army 
and  even  our  nation  is:  How  do  we  keep  them  engaged 
and  challenged  here  at  home? 
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Identifying  ways  by  which  we  can 
effectively  manage  human  capital;  bet¬ 
ter  build  on  the  investment  we  have 
made  in  our  Soldiers;  and  ensure  that 
the  opportunities  for  creativity,  leader¬ 
ship  and  advancement  present  on  the 
battlefield  exist  throughout  the  Army, 
will  prepare  us  for  tomorrow  and  make 
us  more  confident  that  the  Army  as  a 
whole  is  truly  poised  for  the  complex 
and  unpredictable  missions  that  un¬ 
questionably  lie  ahead. 

Indeed,  I  believe  our  greatest  hedge 
against  an  uncertain  future  is  adap¬ 
tive,  innovative,  thinking  leaders — of¬ 
ficers  and  NCOs  who  are  confident 
and  spontaneously  creative  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  days  ahead,  as  we  work  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  Army  should  look  like  in  a  post-Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  world,  it  is  critical  that  we  have  sufficient  time 
to  analyze  and  shape  the  right  force  structure  and  capabili¬ 
ties  mix — taking  care  to  balance  projected  end  strength 
against  increased  dwell  times. 

Similarly,  we  must  continue  our  modernization  and  re¬ 
set  strategy.  Combat-damaged  systems  take  time  and 
funding  to  repair,  and  prudent,  disciplined  modernization 
is  required  to  ensure  a  decisive,  strategic  advantage  over 
our  enemies. 

The  ground  combat  vehicle  will  be  essential  to  our  mod¬ 
ernization  efforts.  The  Army  requires  a  next-generation  ve¬ 
hicle  platform  that  provides  greater  Soldier  safety  and  flexi¬ 
bility,  allowing  a  full  infantry  squad  to  reach  the  battlefield 
under  armor.  In  addition,  in  support  of  the  future  Army,  we 
must  also  develop  a  capability  that  gives  Soldiers  real-time 
knowledge  of  terrain,  enemy  and  friendly  assets  through  a 
robust  mobile  wireless  network. 

As  we  proceed  with  these  critical  initiatives,  however, 
the  Army  can  no  longer  afford  to  invest  in  programs  and 


equipment  that  simply  don't  work.  We've  already  taken 
steps  toward  improvement  through  a  series  of  capability 
portfolio  reviews.  We've  revalidated,  modified  or,  in  some 
cases,  terminated  programs  based  on  need  and  affordabil¬ 
ity.  We've  also  begun  to  fix  an  inefficient  procurement  sys¬ 
tem  that  too  often  wasted  precious  resources  and  failed  to 
provide  needed  systems  in  a  timely  manner.  For  example,  I 
recently  commissioned  a  review  of  the  Army's  entire  ac¬ 
quisition  system,  and  we  are  currently  implementing  the 
majority  of  the  panel's  insightful  76  recommendations  as 
part  of  our  broader  effort  to  reform  the  institutional  Army. 

Finally  and  most  important,  we  must  fulfill  our  moral 
obligation  to  the  welfare  and  care  of  our  Soldiers,  their 
families  and  civilians.  The  impact  of  10  years  of  war,  inade¬ 
quate  dwell  time  at  home,  and  stress  on  families  and  com¬ 
munities  has  significant  implications  for  the  Army  and  our 
nation,  now  and  into  the  future.  Regardless  of  our  budget 
fortunes,  we  must  effectively  care  for  those  who  serve  this 
nation  so  well. 

In  that  regard,  we  have  implemented  an  unprecedented 
number  of  personnel-focused  programs  including  compre¬ 
hensive  soldier  fitness.  Wounded  Warrior  outreach,  and 
traumatic  brain  injury  and  suicide  research.  We  are  also 
limiting  combat  deployments  to  nine  months,  which  we 
believe  will  alleviate  significant  pressure  felt  by  Soldiers 
and  their  families  after  a  decade  of  combat. 

This  has  been  a  historic,  monumental  year  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  We  have  overcome  challenges,  won  important  victo¬ 
ries,  faced  tremendous  uncertainty  and  suffered  heartfelt 
losses.  Through  it  all,  the  Army  family  has  endured. 

Ashley  Petry,  the  wife  of  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  SFC 
Leroy  Petry,  said  that  the  sense  of  family  is  the  reason  they 
both  decided  to  remain  in  the  Army:  "We  have  a  lot  in 
common,  a  lot  to  share  ...  We  are  there  for  each  other,  for 
comfort,  for  strength." 

It  is  that  comfort,  that  strength  that  the  United  States 
Army  owes  the  men  and  women  who  wear  its  uniform, 
our  Next  Greatest  Generation. 
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DRS  provides  soldier  systems  that  optimize  sustainment, 
situational  awareness,  target  acquisition,  hand-held  computing 
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luilding  on  a  Foundation  of  Strength: 
he  Nation’s  Force  of  Decisive  Action 


The  Strength  of  our  Nation  is  our  Army. 
The  Strength  of  our  Army  is  our  Soldiers. 
The  Strength  of  our  Soldiers  is  our  Tamilies. 

By  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno  Army  Strong! 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  "  " 


SSG  Felicia  Frailey  goes  through 
testing  during  the  week-long  201 1 
Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year  competition 
held  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 


With  this  year  marking  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  September  11  terrorist  attacks  on  our 
country,  our  nation  has  now  been  at  war  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Our  Army  (active. 
Guard,  Reserve,  Army  civilians  and  our 
families)  has  responded  to  the  demands  of  these  past 
10  years  by  proving  itself  to  be  the  most  capable,  sus¬ 
tainable  and  decisive  land 
force  in  the  world — an  ex¬ 
perienced,  innovative  and 
professional  force  that 
stands  on  a  proud  tradi¬ 
tion  of  victory  for  the  na¬ 
tion.  Our  soldiers  have 
displayed  mental  and 
physical  toughness  and 
courage  under  fire  in  com¬ 
bat  situations  that  have 
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Soldiers  of  541st  Sapper  Company,  54th  Engineer  Battalion, 
18th  Engineer  Brigade,  alongside  Afghan  national  army  sol¬ 
diers,  patrol  the  village  of  Baraki  Barak,  Logar  Province, 
Afghanistan,  during  a  security  clearance  in  June. 

been  as  tough  and  demanding  as  America's  Army  has  ever 
experienced  in  its  236-year  history.  Our  leaders  have  trans¬ 
formed  their  organizations  while  fighting  in  two  major  the¬ 
aters  of  war  and  meeting  a  host  of  other  global  security  re- 


GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno  became  the 
38th  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  His  previous  assignment  was  Com¬ 
mander,  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command.  He 
has  commanded  units  at  every  echelon  from 
platoon  to  theater,  with  duty  in  Germany, 
Albania,  Kuwait,  Iraq  and  the  United 
States.  GEN  Odierno  sewed  as  a  brigade  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  in  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  commanded  the  4th  Infantry  Division  during 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  and  served  as  the  Commanding  General, 
Multi-National  Corps-Iraq  (III  Corps)  for  the  surge  of  forces  in 
Iraq.  He  then  returned  to  Iraq  as  the  Commanding  General,  Multi- 
National  Force-Iraq  and  subsequently  United  States  Forces-Iraq, 
from  September  2008  until  September  2010.  Other  significant  as¬ 
signments  include:  Arms  Control  Officer,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Chief  of  Staff,  V  Corps;  Assistant  Division  Commander 
(Support),  1st  Armored  Division;  Deputy  Commanding  General, 
Task  Force  Hawk,  Albania;  Director  of  Force  Management,  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans;  and  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  where  he  was  the 
primary  military  advisor  to  Secretaries  of  State  Colin  Pozvell  and 
Condoleezza  Rice.  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  he  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  nuclear  effects  engineering  from  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  a  master's  degree  in  National  Security  and  Strate¬ 
gic  Studies  from  the  Naval  War  College. 
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quirements,  rising  to  new  challenges  and  adapting  to  a 
broad  range  of  emerging  security  demands.  Our  soldiers, 
leaders  and  organizations  are  as  strong,  agile  and  adaptable 
as  they  have  ever  been.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  this  Army 
with  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  these  great  men  and 
women.  I  am  humbled  and  honored  to  be  the  38th  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA). 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  na¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  require  much  of  its  Army.  Like  no  other 
time  in  our  history,  today  we  face  significant  uncertainty 
and  historic  change:  a  multitude  of  security  challenges  such 
as  the  continued  threat  of  international  terrorism,  concern 
over  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  uncertainty  over 
what  the  "Arab  Spring"  may  bring,  and  both  the  risks  and 
opportunities  associated  with  the  emergence  of  new  re¬ 
gional  and  global  powers.  More  important,  we  face  the 
threat  of  enemies  who  continue  to  seek  access  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  confront  this  broad  range  of  security  challenges  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  is  dealing  with  a  severely  constrained 
fiscal  environment.  As  our  nation  seeks  to  put  public  expen¬ 
ditures  on  more  solid,  long-term  footing,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  face  its  share  of  difficult  re¬ 
source  decisions  in  the  years  ahead. 

Amid  all  of  this,  we  remain  committed  to  an  all-volunteer 
Army  that  is  the  most  decisive  land  force  in  the  world.  We 
will  provide  depth  and  versatility  to  the  Joint  Force,  be  more 
effective  in  our  employment  and  provide  greater  flexibility 
for  national  security  decision  makers  in  defense  of  the  nation 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Strong  and  Getting  Stronger 

I  have  witnessed  the  character,  strength,  commitment  and, 
adaptability  of  soldiers  firsthand.  When  the  terrorist  attacks 
of  2001  propelled  our  nation  into  conflicts  around  the  globe, 
it  was  the  Army  that  took  the  lead,  delivering  the  sustained 
landpower  that  has  proven  essential  to  strategic  success. 

In  the  period  just  after  9/11  and  during  the  start  of  opera-| 
tions  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  the  Army  recognized  that 
strategic  success  required  more  than  decisive  action  in  the 
high-intensity  opening  phases  of  these  conflicts;  it  de¬ 
manded  a  land  force  capable  of  being  equally  decisive  ini 
consolidating  these  successes.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  our 
Army — active,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve — is  meeting 
these  challenges.  This  includes  our  magnificent  Army  spe¬ 
cial  operations  forces,  peerless  masters  of  their  craft  who 
have  significantly  enabled  our  nation's  triumphs  across  the 
globe.  We  have  provided  security  and  stability  to  peoples 
beleaguered  by  conflict,  trained  local  security  forces  to  pro-, 
vide  that  stability  for  themselves,  supported  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  effective  governance  and  viable  economies,  and  fa¬ 
cilitated  transition  to  local  civil  authorities. 

The  Army  has  leveraged  the  skills,  capabilities  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  total  force.  Access  to  our  reserve  components 
has  made  the  Army  more  united  and  more  capable  than  it 
has  ever  been.  Our  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
have  been  operational  to  provide  the  critical  landpower 
depth  that  has  proven  essential  to  our  efforts.  Bound  by 


necessity  and  common  cause,  today  and  more  than  ever, 
America's  Army  is  "One  Army." 

Time  and  again,  our  Army  has  demonstrated  an  adapt¬ 
able  character  that  is  not  often  associated  with  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  military  formations  but  has  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  soldier.  Our  leaders 
today  have  grown  up  and  thrived  in  an  era  of  uncertainty. 
They  have  experienced  the  complex  and  interdependent 
challenges  of  multiple  simultaneous  operations.  At  every 
level,  soldiers  have  displayed  unparalleled  ingenuity,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  commitment.  This  is  the  foundation  of  strength 
that  we  seek  to  deepen  and  build  on  moving  forward. 

Hybrid  Threats  and  Security  Challenges 
In  an  Era  of  Declining  Defense  Budgets 

As  our  ability  to  predict  the  future  has  repeatedly 
proven  far  less  than  perfect,  if  not  wholly  unreliable,  un¬ 
certainty  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  contemporary 
strategic  environment.  The  future  is  not  imponderable, 
however.  The  perils  and  challenges  of  the  years  ahead  are 
Well  appreciated  even  if  they  are  not  fully  known.  The  ene¬ 
mies  we  face  now  and  into  the  future  are  adaptive.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and  defeat  myriad  hybrid 
Threats  that  incorporate  regular  warfare,  irregular  warfare, 
Terrorism  and  criminality.  We  can  be  certain — although  we 
do  not  know  to  what  degree — that  our  adversaries  will 
aursue  a  multidimensional  approach  to  exploit  perceived 
Vulnerabilities  and  deny  our  strategic  interests. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  hybrid  threats,  we  remain  mind- 
mi  of  the  range  of  other  security  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
Vlost  important,  the  Army  remains  committed  to  ongoing 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  successful  conclu¬ 
sions  of  which  will  prove  essential  to  stability  in  these  vital 
•egions.  We  know  too  that  we  confront  changed  and  chang- 
ng  threats  from  international  terrorist  organizations,  many 
of  whom  continue  to  seek  to  attack  our  country.  We  will 
ikely  face  continued  challenges  stemming  from  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  and  potential  trafficking  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
ion,  and  we  anticipate  the  continued  threats  associated  with 
Persistent  regional  conflicts,  civil  wars  and  failed  states. 
\long  with  these  familiar  challenges,  we  also  face  cyber 
hreats  to  an  increasingly  critical  and  vulnerable  information 
echnology  infrastructure,  the  destabilizing  impact  of  global 
■conomic  downturns,  poverty  and  humanitarian  crises. 

In  confronting  this  diverse  range  of  security  challenges, 
lowever,  we  are  not  without  recourse.  We  look  forward  to 
Opportunities  for  strengthening  partnerships  with  traditional 
lilies,  while  building  new  and  greater  stability  with  partners 
iround  the  world.  We  will  continue  to  develop  global  and  re¬ 
gional  engagement  strategies  that  forge  the  necessary  trust 
ind  build  the  required  capabilities  and  capacity  for  greater 
inity  of  effort  in  meeting  our  shared  challenges. 

We  are  also  aware  that  we  confront  this  future  security 
•nvironment  in  an  era  of  declining  defense  budgets.  As  the 
lation  is  engaged  in  the  urgent  task  of  balancing  its  future 
Public  budgets,  the  Army  will  be  expected  to  share  in  this 
mrden.  Our  great  productive  capacity  and  economic 


health  being  an  essential  feature  of  American  national 
power,  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  task.  We  know 
that  the  Army  tomorrow  will  be  smaller  than  it  is  today, 
but  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  historical  pattern  of 
drawing  down  too  fast  and  getting  too  small,  especially 
since  our  record  of  predicting  the  future  has  been  so  poor. 
As  we  determine  those  essential  characteristics  and  capa¬ 
bilities  that  are  required  in  our  Joint  Force  to  meet  future 
security  challenges,  we  will  carefully  examine  all  alterna¬ 
tives  to  ensure  that  we  mitigate  associated  risks  and  pro¬ 
vide  greater  flexibility  to  our  national  decision  makers. 

We  find  ourselves  at  a  strategic  crossroads  but  not  with¬ 
out  direction.  The  Army  has  been  in  similar  situations  be¬ 
fore.  We  look  to  both  the  successes  and  missteps  of  earlier 
strategic  inflection  points  to  inform  our  course. 


Continuity — Our  Enduring  Priorities 

When  I  entered  the  Army,  we  were  just  completing  the 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  force.  I  saw  an  Army  that,  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  years,  transformed  its  leader  development 
systems;  instituted  revolutionary  unit  and  individual  train¬ 
ing  regimens;  and  charted  a  vision  for  integrated,  joint  and 
combined  operations  that  became  the  benchmark  for  effec¬ 
tive  military  operations.  A  lot  has  changed  since  I  began  my 
journey  in  our  Army,  but  there  is  much  that  endures.  Fore¬ 
most,  we  will  continue  to  provide  the  nation  the  trained  and 
ready  land  forces  it  needs  to  prevail  in  current  wars,  even  as 
we  continue  to  prepare  for  the  future.  To  do  this,  my  focus 
as  CSA  will  be  on  preserving  the  all-volunteer  Army  and 
strengthening  our  profession  of  arms  based  on  implicit  and 
universal  trust;  building  on  our  leaders'  current  experience 
and  improving  leader  development  systems;  cultivating  a 
versatile  mix  of  capabilities,  formations  and  equipment; 
continuing  our  efforts  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  our  sol¬ 
diers;  and  maintaining  the  focus  on  Army  families. 


SGT  Larry  J.  Isbel,  representing  the  National 
Guard,  watches  his  firing  lane  for  targets  during 
the  M4  qualification  event  of  the  Best  Warrior 
Competition  held  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  last  October. 
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PFC  Christian  Snowman  (left),  3rd  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team,  2nd  Infantry 
Division,  and  his  company  commander,  CPT  Matthew  Woods,  patrol  the  village 
of  Jahel  Dar  Lab-e  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  in  August. 


Our  enduring  priority  must  be  to  preserve  the  all-volun¬ 
teer  force  and  the  professional  character  of  our  men  and 
women  that  has  proven  so  essential  to  our  success.  The  Army 
has  gained  the  trust  of  the  American  people  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  recent  history  while  developing  a  force  that  is 
very  different  today  from  what  it  was  a  few  short  years  ago. 
There  is  more  combat  experience  in  the  all-volunteer  Army 
than  we  have  ever  had.  We  must  be  conscious  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  and  leverage  it  as  we  reinvigorate  our  understanding  of 
the  profession  of  arms  and  ensure  that  our  Army  continues  to 
exist  as  the  model  of  a  professional  military  force. 

Similarly,  the  basic  building  block  for  the  Army  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  with  us  today  in  our  junior  leaders.  Current  conflicts 
have  provided  us  some  key  insights  into  the  attributes  we 
will  need.  First,  the  foundation  of  leadership  remains  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  toughness,  discipline,  and  technical  compe¬ 
tence,  but  today  we  require  much  more.  We  expect  all  lead¬ 
ers  to  be  lifelong  learners — no  matter  the  rank — who  are 
committed  to  understanding  themselves  and  their  environ¬ 
ment.  We  need  selfless  leaders  who  are  flexible,  innovative 
and  inclusive.  These  attributes  enable  our  leaders  to  forge 
trust  and  create  unity  of  effort  among  diverse  stakeholders 
inside  and  outside  the  military  chain  of  command.  We  need 
leaders  who  are  not  averse  to  risk  and  can  make  sound, 
timely  decisions  under  stress,  while  remaining  morally  and 
ethically  strong.  Within  our  Army,  we  must  create  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  encourages  individual  and  collective  develop¬ 
ment,  contributes  to  organizational  flexibility  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  and  allows  our  leaders  to  grow  and  flourish. 

We  must  build  this  into  our  officer,  warrant  officer  and 
noncommissioned  officer  leader  development  programs, 
cultivating  and  reinforcing  these  attributes  throughout  their 
careers  from  the  time  they  enter  the  Army  to  when  they  be¬ 
come  senior  leaders.  We  will  need  to  explore  new  ways  to 
•  v  i...  broadening  opportunities  to  our  leaders,  so  that 
•  ’  better  prepared  for  the  myriad  challenges  they  will 
encount  throughout  their  careers.  By  providing  them  with 


the  professional  challenges  they  have  j 
come  to  expect,  we  must  retain  our 
emerging  leaders  and  nurture  their 
adaptive  spirit,  make  it  institutional  | 
and  then  build  on  it  as  we  move  for¬ 
ward. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must 
also  develop  a  versatile  mix  of  capa¬ 
bilities,  formations  and  equipment 
that  will  complement  the  flexibility  of 
our  leaders  across  a  range  of  opera¬ 
tions.  First,  we  must  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  Army  is  soldiers.  After  10 
years  of  combat,  we  understand  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  and  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
our  Army.  The  Army  will  continue  to 
pursue  programs  and  policies  focused 
on  the  development  of  the  individual 
soldier  with  the  intent  of  making  our 
formations  more  flexible,  adaptable  and  lethal. 

This  entails  a  continued  focus  on  providing  our  soldiers  at 
the  squad,  platoon  and  company  level  the  capabilities  they 
need  to  overmatch  any  potential  adversary.  The  focus  on  in¬ 
dividual  and  small-unit  capability  recognizes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  advantages  previous  transformation  efforts  have  be¬ 
stowed  on  our  larger  formations.  To  provide  this  same 
overmatch  ability  to  small  units,  they  must  be  mobile,  net¬ 
worked,  protected  and  sufficiently  sustained.  We  know  the 
incredible  responsibility  our  small-unit  leadership  has  borne 
these  last  10  years,  and  we  anticipate  that  this  will  only  in¬ 
crease  in  the  complex  and  decentralized  operational  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  future. 

We  will  ensure  flexibility,  versatility  and  depth  with  the 
right  mix  of  light,  medium  and  heavy  formations  across  the 
active  and  reserve  force.  The  lessons  of  the  last  decade  of 
conflict  have  taught  us  the  criticality  of  integrating  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  capabilities  to 
achieve  synergy  across  our  warfighting  functions. 

Equally  critical  to  the  way  ahead  is  a  modernization 
plan  that  allows  us  to  develop,  field  and  sustain  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  more  responsive  and  affordable  manner.  We  will 
make  fiscally  informed  investments — thoroughly  review¬ 
ing  costs,  benefits,  risks  and  potential  areas  for  trade-offs. 
We  will  fully  align  our  requirements,  acquisition,  resourc¬ 
ing  and  sustainment  processes,  ensuring  that  all  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  a  common  goal. 

For  our  families,  the  focus  is  simple.  We  remain  dedi¬ 
cated  to  providing  quality,  relevant  and  sustainable  pro¬ 
grams  that  meet  their  needs.  That  means  identifying  and 
reinforcing  programs  that  provide  the  best  care  and  elimi¬ 
nating  those  that  are  ineffective  or  redundant.  We  have  to 
make  access  easier  and  simpler. 

1 

Sustaining  Success  and  Building  Toward  the  Future 

Our  accomplishments  over  the  past  10  years  have  given 
us  great  momentum  and  put  us  in  a  position  of  strength. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  HEROES  DESERVE 


EXTRAORDINARY  PROTECTION. 


Threats  appear  in  seconds.  FUR  Systems'  sensors  see  them  first.  With  hundreds  of  systems  actively 
deployed,  you're  already  using  them  for  long-range,  base  and  perimeter  security  imaging,  vehicle 
vision,  man-portable  sensors  and  more.  These  proven  solutions  give  you  the  powerto  meettough 
threats  through  even  tougher  vigilance.  FUR.  For  nations  worldwide,  the  extraordinary  vision  behind 
force  protection.  www.FLIR.com 
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▼  Extraordinary  hrotection 


SSG  Paul  Williams,  325th  Airborne  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  82nd  Airborne  Division’s  2nd  Advise  and  As¬ 
sist  Brigade,  secures  the  route  for  2nd  Battalion, 
7th  Cavalry,  as  they  move  to  Al-Asad  Air  Base,  Iraq, 
to  stage  their  equipment  and  redeploy  in  August. 


depth  this  force  will  require.  Also  critical  to  this  goal  is  the 
need  to  see  the  Army  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  Joint 
Force.  In  this  past  decade,  we  have  become  extraordinarily 
proficient  at  tactical  joint  integration.  We  must  maintain 
this  proficiency  and  extend  that  same  level  of  integration  to 
the  strategic  level.  This  includes  identifying  and  maintain¬ 
ing  those  capabilities  that  are  unique  to  the  Army  and  those 
areas  where  service  redundancy  is  necessary.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  careful  consideration  of  those  capabilities  in  which 
redundancy  may  not  be  necessary  or  desirable.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  unique  service  capabilities  and  cul¬ 
tures,  we  should  never  stop  asking  ourselves:  Are  we  joint 
enough? 

Fully  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  versatility  and  flexibility.  We  seek  versatility  in  our 
force  mix  to  build  adaptable  formations  capable  of  meeting 
any  threat  and  accomplishing  any  mission.  We  expect  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  improve  upon  the  flexibility  our  Army  has  gained 
over  this  past  decade  by  making  institutional  our  proven 
ability  to  adapt  quickly  to  changing  environments,  missions, 
priorities  and  national  security  needs.  This  will  be  made  op¬ 
erational  through  trained,  equipped  and  ready  units  led  by 
educated,  trained  and  professionally  developed  leaders. 

Finally,  with  effective  employment,  we  seek  the  right  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  meet  combatant  commanders'  requirements. 
We  realize  that,  in  an  era  of  fiscal  uncertainty.  Army  power 
will  come  through  prudent  investment,  deployment  and 
employment  of  our  nation's  precious  resources. 


The  joint  force  has  relied  on  the  Army  for  decisive  action 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Decisive  action  includes  a  variety 
of  missions:  providing  humanitarian  assistance  at  home  and 
abroad;  engaging  with  our  allies  while  building  partner  ca¬ 
pacity;  supporting  civil  authorities;  and  conducting  regular 
and  irregular  warfare  against  hybrid  threats.  Decisive  and 
sustainable  Army  landpower  enables  the  Joint  Force  and 
provides  combatant  commanders  the  ability  to  bring  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  definitive  conclusion.  Critical  in  this  regard  is  the 
ever-present  and  unrivaled  edge  Army  special  operations 
forces  provide  combatant  commanders  across  the  range  of 
military  operations.  As  our  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Admiral  Mike  G.  Mullen,  so  aptly  stated,  "Our 
Army  is  the  center  of  gravity  for  the  U.S.  military." 

With  these  requirements  in  mind,  my  intent  is  for  an  all¬ 
volunteer  Army  to  remain  the  most  decisive  land  force  in  the 
world,  provide  depth  and  versatility  to  the  Joint  Force,  be 
more  effective  in  its  employment  and  provide  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  for  national  security  decision  makers  in  defense  of  the 
nation  at  home  and  abroad.  _ 

Achieving  depth  will  require  an  op¬ 
erational  and  strategic  bench  of  land 
'  'rces  capable  of  conducting  sustained 
operations  across  the  full  range  of  con¬ 
flict  and  engagement  missions  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Our  ability  to 
maintain  access  to  select  operational 
capabilities  within  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  _ 


Remaining  Resolved 

As  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  warned  in  his  final  AUSA 
speech  while  serving  as  the  32nd  Chief  of  Staff,  "We  must 
not  become  so  introspective  about  the  future  and  those 
challenges  that  we  lose  our  resolve." 

As  America's  decisive  force,  the  Army  is  a  globally  rec¬ 
ognized  symbol  of  our  national  resolve  and  commitment. 
To  serve  the  nation,  we  must  be  organized,  trained  and 
equipped  to  provide  our  leadership  a  range  of  options  to 
defend  our  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  remain 
prepared  to  accomplish  any  mission  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform.  America's  Army  will  continue  to  fill  this  role  for 
our  nation  because  of  the  resolve  of  the  American  soldier — 
our  greatest  resource. 

At  this  strategic  crossroads,  I  could  not  be  more  proud  to 
be  a  soldier,  serving  alongside  the  great  men  and  women 
of  America's  Army.  America's  Force  of  Decisive  Action — 
Army  Strong! 


Implicit  and  Universal  Trust 
Trust  between  Soldiers 
Trust  between  Soldiers  and  Leaders 
Trust  between  Soldiers/Families  and  the  Army 
Trust  between  the  Army  and  the  American  People 
The  Bedrock  of  the  Profession  of  Arms 
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Our  world-leading  solutions  meet  your  most  demanding 
requirements  in  space,  in  the  air,  on  land  and  at  sea. 

We  aspire  to  redefine  adaptability,  performance  and 
reliability,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  to  fulfill  our  dream 
of  a  safer  and  secure  world. 


Israel  Aerospace  Industries 


E-mail:  cbendov@iai.co.il 
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Allison  Transmission  has  been  designing  and  manufacturing 
transmissions  for  U.5.  and  Allied  military  vehicles  since  1946. 

It  s  a  proud  heritage  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  company.  ] 
Our  mission  is  to  continue  providing  the  highest  quality 


The  NCO  Corps 
Aid  the  Demands 
Of  Our  Prefession  of  Arms 


3y  SMA  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III 

Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 


o  one  is  more  professional  than  1. 1  am  a  Noncom¬ 
missioned  Officer ,  a  leader  of  Soldiers.  These  first 
two  sentences  from  the  NCO  Creed  have  been 
our  mantra  ever  since  a  group  of  senior  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  wrote  the  letters  N-C-O 
on  a  blackboard  and  struggled  to  vocalize  what  it 
meant  to  be  enlisted  leaders  shortly  after  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Now,  almost  half  a  century  later,  we  reflect  on  10 
years  of  war  and  the  changes  we've  seen  in  our  Army 

and  the  NCO  Corps. 
There  is  no  question  that 
we  are  a  more  versatile, 
adaptable  and  resilient 
force.  These  last  10  years 
have  demanded  more 
than  just  the  traditional 
role  of  NCOs — caring  for 
the  welfare  of  our  soldiers 
and  accomplishing  the 


! 
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SFC  Brian  Farrell,  security  force  platoon  sergeant,  Georgia 
Agribusiness  Development  Team,  pulls  security  during  a 
key  leader  engagement  at  the  Mohammad  Agha  District 
Center  in  eastern  Afghanistan’s  Logar  Province  in  August. 
Today’s  NCO  is  expected  to  be  the  consummate  leader. 

mission.  We  now  ask  our  NCOs  to  be  warrior  leaders,  re¬ 
source  managers,  leader  developers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
culturally  astute.  These  same  demands  have  been  placed 
on  our  junior  soldiers.  We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  our¬ 
selves  to  truly  understand  the  meaning  of  these  changes 
and  how  this  affects  our  role  in  the  Army  profession. 

As  a  Noncommissioned  Officer,  I  realize  that 
I  am  a  member  of  a  time  honored  corps,  which 
is  known  as  " the  backbone  of  the  Army." 

The  NCO  Corps  has  long  been  the  envy  of  all  other  armies 
in  the  world.  Personal  courage,  integrity,  loyalty  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  have  long  been  our  hallmarks.  You  see  these  at¬ 
tributes  throughout  our  history,  from  SGT  Audie  L.  Murphy 
and  SGT  Alvin  C.  York  to  SSG  Robert  J.  Miller,  SSG  Sal  A. 
Giunta  and  SFC  Leroy  A.  Petry;  and  these  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Unfortunately,  the 
American  public  doesn't  always  hear  the  story  of  the  soldier 
sacrificing  himself  to  save  a  buddy's  life  or  going  above  and 
beyond  to  accomplish  a  mission. 

For  example,  SGT  Joshua  R.  Labbe,  1st  Brigade  Combat 
Team,  10th  Mountain  Division  (Light  Infantry),  is  credited 
with  saving  the  life  of  one  soldier  and  protecting  numer¬ 
ous  others  during  a  complex  attack  that  lasted  more  than 
six  hours  last  year  in  Afghanistan.  For  his  actions  that  day, 
SGT  Labbe  received  the  Silver  Star.  His  valor  and  courage 


’  SMA  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III  was 

siconi  in  as  the  14th  Sergeant  Major  of  the 

Army  in  March.  Previously,  he  served  as 
Mr  IF*  the  19th  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army 

M*'\  Sergeants  Major  Academy  (USASMA),  the 

I'dmJ.  first  enlisted  commandant  in  USASMA 
history.  As  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  he 
jt'  serves  as  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff's  personal 

advisor  on  all  enlisted-related  matters,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  affecting  soldier  training  and  quality  of  life.  He 
devotes  the  majority  of  his  time  to  traveling  throughout  the  Army 
observing  training  and  talking  to  soldiers  and  their  families.  SMA 
Chandler  sits  on  a  variety  of  councils  and  boards  that  make  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  enlisted  soldiers  and  their  families  and  is  routinely 
invited  to  testify  before  Congress.  He  has  held  a  variety  of  leader¬ 
ship  positions  throughout  his  career,  ranging  from  tank  crewman 
to  command  sergeant  major.  He  has  served  in  all  tank  crewman 
positions  and  has  had  multiple  tours  as  a  troop,  squadron  and  reg¬ 
iment  master  gunner.  He  has  served  in  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
(FWD),  2nd  Infantry  Division,  4th  Infantry  Division,  1st  Cav¬ 
alry  Division,  3rd  Armor  Division,  2nd  and  3rd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiments,  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Armor  School.  SMA  Chandler  holds  a  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  public  administration  from  Upper  Iowa  University. 


are  tremendous  but  not  necessarily  uncommon.  Those  of 
us  in  the  Army  hear  this  type  of  story  once  a  week.  It's  un¬ 
common,  however,  for  the  American  public  to  hear  of 
these  amazing  warriors  and  what  we  are  asking  them  to 
do  on  the  battlefield  every  day.  I  ask  that  everyone  serving 
the  Army,  whether  you  are  a  retired  CSM  or  a  DA  civilian, 
tell  our  soldiers'  stories  and  those  of  their  families.  The 
American  people  need  to  hear  about  the  sacrifices  and 
heroics  of  those  who  volunteer  to  serve  our  country. 

My  two  basic  responsibilities  will  always  be 
uppermost  in  my  mind:  Accomplishment  of 
my  mission  and  the  welfare  of  my  Soldiers. 

Our  NCOs  and  soldiers  continue  to  perform  admirably  | 
in  the  harshest  of  conditions.  I  saw  this  firsthand  during  i 
my  first  trip  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as  the  SMA.  I  saw  I 
cooks  serving  as  convoy  commanders,  legal  clerks  serving 
as  intelligence  analysts,  tankers  conducting  dismounted 
patrols,  cannon  crewmen  guarding  perimeters  and  in¬ 
fantrymen  going  on  patrol,  knowing  they  could  be  hit  by 
an  improvised  explosive  device.  Our  soldiers  and  NCOs, 
regardless  of  military  occupational  specialty,  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  to  be  the  most  lethal  force  in  the  world 
and  continuously  amaze  while  serving  in  harm's  way. 

As  good  as  our  soldiers  are  in  combat,  we  still  have  much 
work  to  do  while  at  home  station.  Too  many  of  our  returning  | 
soldiers  are  committing  suicide,  using  drugs,  abusing  alco¬ 
hol  and  behaving  recklessly,  and  our  Army  is  working  hard  | 
to  combat  these  serious  issues.  I  think  we  can  best  address 
these  problems  by  encouraging  unit-level  leaders  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  lives  of  their  soldiers.  We  need  to  get  back 
to  the  basics:  Oak  Tree  Counseling  once  a  month.  Sergeant's 
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OUNTED  OR  DISMOUNTED,  AMERICA’S  WARFIGHTERS  FACE  A  BROAD  RANGE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  THREATS  EVERY  DAY  ON  THE 
ATTLEFIELD  AND  AT  HOME.  FINALLY,  THERE  IS  A  VERSATILE  FIRE  RESISTANT  SOLUTION  THAT  PROVIDES  COMPLETE  PROTECTION. 


Introducing  the  Fire  Resistant  Environmental  Ensemble  (FREE). 
Based  on  current  U.S.  Army  layering  systems,  FREE  uses  the 
latest  textile  science  and  FR  technology  to  keep  the  warfighter 
protected,  comfortable,  dry,  and  warm  across  a  broad  climate 
range.  The  system  is  engineered  to  be  functional  in  and  out 
3f  aircraft  and  combat  vehicles.  Whether  riding,  flying,  or  on 
foot,  the  system’s  adaptability  provides  the  broadest  range  of 
3nvironmental  protection  -  a  critical  factor  in  responding  to 
current  threats  while  facing  extreme  climate  conditions. 

rHE  OFFICIAL  FREE  SYSTEM  AUTHORIZED  FOR  U.S.  ARMY 
SSUE  IS  AVAILABLE  EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH  ADS. 
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Time  every  Thursday,  daily  training  schedules,  and  health 
and  welfare  inspections.  We  will  only  be  able  to  combat  these 
issues  with  our  NCOs  providing  engaged  leadership. 

I  will  strive  to  remain  technically 
and  tactically  proficient. 

Tough,  demanding  and  realistic  training  has  been  an 
Army  standard  for  decades.  As  NCOs,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  how  to  plan,  prepare,  execute,  and  assess  individual 
and  small-unit  training.  Now,  as  we  begin  to  wind  down 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  we  are  focusing  our  ef¬ 
forts  on  full  spectrum  operations. 

We  have  incorporated  full  spectrum  operations  in  our 
combat  training  centers  with  a  renewed  emphasis  on  com¬ 
bined  arms  maneuver  and  wide  area  security.  Part  of  this 
new  training  is  found  in  Field  Manual  (FM)  7-0  and  the 
Army  Training  Network  (ATN),  two  new  tools  to  help  our 
NCOs  train  future  leaders.  It  is  important  that  NCOs  un¬ 
derstand  and  use  these  tools  to  help  build  our  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  NCOs,  and  I  expect  NCOs  to  serve  as  the  primary 
trainers  at  the  small-unit  and  individual  level. 

The  Army  has  several  means  to  keep  us  technically  pro¬ 
ficient.  Professional  military  education  serves  as  the  back- 


SSG  Jacob  Ferrara,  who  joined  the  Army  in  2003,  cur¬ 
rently  serves  as  assistant  operations  sergeant  with  the 
94th  Army  Air  Missile  Defense  Command  and  is  air  as¬ 
sault  qualified.  Among  his  goals  are  earning  an  MBA 
and  retiring  as  a  command  sergeant  major. 


bone  of  our  continuous  learning  cycle.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  growing  leaders  who  can  think  critically  and  who  are 
adaptive,  agile,  and  capable  of  leading  and  building  work¬ 
ing  relationships  among  all  partners. 

Structured  self-development  (SSD)  brings  the  operational 
and  institutional  domains  of  Army  training  together  and  sets 
the  conditions  for  continuous  growth.  SSD  is  required  learn¬ 
ing  that  continues  throughout  a  soldier's  career,  beginning 
with  SSD  1  before  Warrior  Leader  Course  and  ending  with 
SSD  5  for  a  nominative  sergeant  major.  This  continuous 
learning  allows  soldiers  to  take  these  courses  at  their  leisure. 
It's  an  NCO's  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  their  soldiers  are 
getting  this  training. 

We  have  also  rolled  out  phase  one  of  the  Army  Career 
Tracker  (ACT) — an  interactive  leadership  development  tool 
that  integrates  training,  education  and  experiential  learning 
into  one  personalized  and  easy-to-use  interface.  ACT  pro¬ 
vides  soldiers  with  a  more  efficient  and  effective  way  to 
monitor  their  career  development  and  allows  leaders  to  track 
and  advise  their  soldiers  on  their  personalized  leadership  de¬ 
velopment. 

Civilian  education  is  also  very  important  to  our  NCO 
Corps.  Though  there  is  no  positive  civilian  education  re¬ 
quirement  for  our  enlisted  soldiers,  we  are  seeing  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  of  higher  education  degrees  among  our  se¬ 
nior  NCOs.  These  broadly  skilled  NCOs  are  the  best  and 
brightest  in  our  Army  and  will  be  selected  for  promotion 
before  their  peers.  I  encourage  all  soldiers  to  use  their  tu¬ 
ition  assistance  to  earn  a  degree  while  in  the  Army. 

I  will  communicate  consistently  with  my 
Soldiers  and  never  leave  them  uninformed. 

Right  now,  U.S.  Army  soldiers  are  deployed  and  forward- 
stationed  to  nearly  80  countries  around  the  world,  including 
Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  the  Horn  of  Africa.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  at  a  fast  pace,  but  because  of  the  Army  Force 
Generation  model  and  the  sustain,  prepare,  reset  and  trans¬ 
form  imperatives  we  set  forth  several  years  ago,  we  are  re¬ 
gaining  our  balance.  Now,  70  percent  of  our  active  force  will 
have  two  years  of  dwell  time  for  every  year  deployed. 
Eighty  percent  of  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  have  four  years  of  dwell  time  for  every  year  mobilized. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  we  will  begin  to  draw  down  the 
Army  to  pretemporary  end-strength  initiative  numbers, 
which  include  an  initial  27,000  soldiers  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  (FY)  2013  and  22,000  the  year  after  that.  The  Army 
plans  to  meet  this  drawdown  without  the  huge  cuts  that 
followed  Desert  Storm.  We  will  lower  accessions,  lower  re¬ 
tention  control  points  for  our  mid-careerists,  and  institute 
a  more  stringent  selected-early-retirement  system  to  weed 
out  our  low-performing  senior  NCOs. 

We  will  also  be  reenlisting  fewer  of  our  junior  soldiers 
and  mid-grade  NCOs.  There  will  be  a  time  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  when  leaders  will  be  able  to  reenlist  only  a  select  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  in  their  units.  That  is  why  it  is  imperative 
to  conduct  monthly  counseling  for  our  soldiers.  This  coun¬ 
seling  cannot  be:  "You  did  well  this  month."  It  must  be  a 
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these  soldiers  what  right  looks  like.  Our  CSMs  need  to  hold 
first  sergeants  accountable  for  their  soldiers,  first  sergeants 
need  to  hold  platoon  sergeants  accountable,  and  this  needs 
to  continue  down  the  NCO  support  channel.  We  will  not  fix 
this  problem  until  our  leaders  take  an  active  role  in  the 
daily  lives  of  their  soldiers. 

I  will  not  compromise  my  integrity , 
nor  my  moral  courage. 

Our  Army  is  one  of  the  most  respected  professions  in  the 
United  States.  This  kind  of  respect  does  not  happen 
overnight.  Respect  and  trust  break  down,  however,  when 
our  soldiers  fail  to  meet  the  charge  to  uphold  the  Army 
standard  and  live  the  Army  values.  Loyalty,  duty,  respect, 
selfless  service,  honor,  integrity  and  personal  courage  are 
not  just  a  group  of  individual  ideals  but  a  collective  ethic. 
These  values  are  at  the  core  of  what  makes  us  a  profession 
and  serves  as  our  moral  compass. 

We  cannot  expect  our  soldiers  to  live  by  the  Army  values 
when  their  leaders  and  mentors  are  not  upholding  the  stan¬ 
dard.  These  values  form  the  framework  of  our  profession 
and  are  nonnegotiable.  Values,  plus  the  Warrior  Ethos,  guide 
the  way  we  conduct  ourselves  as  an  Army  and  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms.  We  must  be  the  uncompromising  standard 
bearer  for  our  soldiers.  Leadership  is  the  key  ingredient. 


First  Sergeant  Catalina  Lacuesta,  Sig¬ 
nal  Company,  Headquarters  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Battalion,  25th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.S.  Division-Center,  answers  a 
question  as  a  panelist  during  an  inter¬ 
active  discussion  about  women  serving 
in  combat  held  at  Camp  Liberty,  Iraq. 


I  will  not  forget,  nor  will  I  allow  my  comrades 
to  forget,  that  we  are  professionals, 
Noncomtnissioned  Officers,  Leaders! 

In  closing,  I  want  to  stress  the  amazing  work  being  done 
every  day  by  our  soldiers,  civilians  and  families  around 
the  world.  They  represent  what  is  best  about  our  nation. 
Like  their  predecessors  of  generations  past,  our  soldiers 
are  making  a  lasting  impact  on  our  nation  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  Our  soldiers  are  the  best-trained,  best-staffed, 
best-equipped  and  best-led  force  in  our  history.  Every  gen¬ 
eration  has  its  heroes,  and  this  one  is  no  different. 

Army  Strong!  ^ 


First  Sergeant  Chad  Brown,  Company  D,  3rd  Battal¬ 
ion,  15th  Infantry  Regiment,  4th  Advise  and  Assist 
Brigade,  3rd  Infantry  Division,  U.S.  Division-Center, 
hands  out  stuffed  animals  to  children  in  Hamdiya, 
Iraq,  during  a  humanitarian  assistance  mission. 


complete  assessment  of  a  soldier's  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  as  this  will  be  a  determining  factor  that  leaders  use 
to  retain  soldiers. 


Officers  of  my  unit  will  have  maximum  time 
to  accomplish  their  duties;  they  will  not  have 
to  accomplish  mine.  I  will  earn  their  respect 
and  confidence  as  well  as  that  of  my  Soldiers. 

During  my  travels,  I  often  hear  statements  about  officers 
"stealing"  an  NCO's  authority.  During  my  30  years  in  the 
Army,  I've  never  once  met  an  officer 
who  wanted  to  do  the  job  of  an  NCO. 

He  or  she  did  the  job  because  NCOs 
weren't  doing  theirs. 

Our  high  operational  tempo  has 
caused  us  to  focus  on  those  skills 
needed  downrange.  Now,  as  our  dwell 
time  is  increasing,  our  mid-grade  lead¬ 
ers  don't  know  how  to  conduct  in¬ 
ranks  inspection  or  counsel  a  soldier. 

I've  asked  our  senior  NCOs  to  show 
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Doing  the  Right  Things  Right 


Because  your  Challenge  is  our  next  Mission 

Fluor  is  one  of  the  U.S.  government's  leading  service  providers.  From  rapid  deployment 
and  emergency  response,  logistics  and  other  life  support  needs,  to  facilities  management 
and  a  broad  range  of  power  services,  Fluor  provides  full  mission  capabilities.  Our  record  of 
dependability,  performance,  and  safety  sets  us  a  world  apart  in  the  markets  we  serve. 
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Supporting 
Tht  Total  Force 


By  Thomas  R.  Lamont 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 


As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Man¬ 
power  and  Reserve  Affairs  (M&RA),  I  super¬ 
vise  and  oversee  numerous  functional  areas  in¬ 
cluding  recruiting,  readiness,  mobilization, 
force  management,  medical  and  health  affairs, 
professional  and  leader  development, 
military  and  civilian  personnel  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  Army's  Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity  and  diversity 
programs.  I  am  honored  to  serve  in 
this  role,  and  I  am  impressed  every 
day  by  the  talent,  commitment  and 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  civilians  and 
family  members  that  are  the  Army 
family 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  areas 
in  which  we  are  striving  to  meet  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army's  challenge  to 
transform  how  we  manage  our  people. 
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SPC  Steve  Freiberger,  a  member  of  Company  C,  2nd  Battalion,  108th 
Infantry  Regiment,  fires  his  M4  carbine  during  marksmanship  qualifica¬ 
tion  at  a  Fort  Drum,  N.  Y.,  range.  The  qualification  test  was  one  phase 
of  his  deployment  training.  His  unit  is  part  of  the  New  York  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  brigade  scheduled  to  deploy  to  Afghanistan  in  2012. 


tional  force  so  as  to  meet  requirements 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 

As  DoD  seeks  to  continue  to  trans¬ 
form  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
from  a  strategic  to  an  operational  force, 
a  new  limited  Title  10  United  States 
Code  (USC)  authority  is  needed  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
to  support  peacetime  (nonemergency) 
force  generation  requirements.  The 
President  has  requested  that  Congress 
consider  amending  Title  10  USC,  Sec¬ 
tion  12304,  to  permit  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
serve  components  for  nonemergency 
requirements.  At  present,  both  houses 
of  Congress  have  provisions  in  their 
versions  of  the  National  Defense  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  amending  12304  to  al¬ 
low  involuntary  use  of  the  reserve 
component  to  perform  missions  vital 
to  U.S.  national  interests  at  home  and 
abroad  as  part  of  a  flexible,  accessible 
and  cost-effective  total  force. 


Total  Force  Policy 

Ten  years  ago,  few  of  us  could  have  predicted  the  indis¬ 
pensable  role  the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  now 
play  in  national  security.  Since  September  11,  2001,  the 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  have  mobilized 
for  an  increasing  number  of  wartime  global  commitments 
in  addition  to  domestic  emergencies. 

We  continue  to  advocate  for  new  authorities  for  access  to 
the  reserve  components.  We  must  choose  to  use  these 
forces  to  achieve  a  more  cost-effective  total  force.  This 
means  we  must  continue  to  build  the  business  case  for  re¬ 
forming  practices  related  to  the  organization,  readiness 
and  use  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Current  fiscal  realities  reinforce  the  need  to  institutionalize 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  total  force  by  managing  the  re¬ 
serve  components  as  an  operational  force.  In  October  2008, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  service  secretaries  to 
manage  their  respective  reserve  components  as  an  opera- 

Thomas  R.  Lamont  is  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs.  He  is  the  former  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees  and 
served  as  a  judge  advocate  general  in  the 
Illinois  Army  National  Guard  for  more  than 
25  years.  He  was  the  Illinois  Staff  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  retired  as  a  colonel  in  2007.  He 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Illinois 
State  University  and  earned  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Law. 
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Disability  System 

Our  commitment  to  our  soldiers 
does  not  end  at  the  transition  point. 
We  have  established  a  strategic  partnership  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA),  resulting  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Integrated  Disability  Evaluation  System 
(IDES)  at  more  than  20  Army  installations.  This  process 
represents  significant  change  in  how  soldiers  undergo  dis¬ 
ability  evaluations,  enabling  them  to  more  easily  navigate 
the  complex  disability-evaluation  processes  and  greatly 
speed  initiation  of  VA  benefits  upon  their  separation.  We 
will  complete  implementation  of  IDES  this  year  so  that  all 
soldiers  undergoing  a  disability  evaluation  can  realize  the 
benefits  of  this  process. 

Manpower  Management 

Manpower  management  is  the  cornerstone  enabling  the 
total  force  to  strategically  and  successfully  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  smaller  and  more  efficient  capability.  Total  force 
management  requires  a  holistic  analysis  and  mission  prior¬ 
ities,  functions  and  capabilities  provided  by  the  Army, 
with  identification  and  investment  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  workforce  (military,  civilian,  contractor).  The 
separate  decisions  that  affect  each  workforce  category  of 
the  total  force  must  be  synchronized  to  achieve  desired 
outcomes  and  balance  operational,  manning,  fiscal  and  ac¬ 
quisition  risks.  Paramount  to  force  management  is  man¬ 
power  mix. 

Soldiers  are  the  most  expensive  source  of  manpower 
when  one  accounts  for  health-care  costs  and  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  required  to  train,  mobilize  and  sustain  an  all-volunteer 
force  of  soldiers  and  their  families.  Performing  nonmilitary 
essential  tasks  can  limit  soldiers'  availability  or  readiness  to 


Harvey  Holt,  a  physical  evaluation  board 
liaison  officer  at  Darnell  Army  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  reviews  documenta¬ 
tion  with  a  soldier  undergoing  Army  inte¬ 
grated  disability  system  (IDES)  evaluation. 
The  IDES  is  composed  of  medical  and 
physical  evaluation  boards  and  determines 
if  soldiers  are  fit  to  perform  their  duties. 


suring  the  same  scrutiny  that  we  cur¬ 
rently  afford  the  military  and  civilian 
workforce,  and  we  will  emphasize  in¬ 
sourcing  closely  associated  with  in¬ 
herently  governmental  functions  to 
rebuild  organic  capacity  using  the  de¬ 
liberative  contractor  inventory  review 
frameworks  mandated  in  Title  10. 

The  U.S.  Army  Manpower  Analysis 
Agency,  a  field  operating  agency  of 
M&RA,  is  transforming  to  meet  this 
mission  as  the  execution  arm  to  syn¬ 
chronize  and  supervise  all  manpower-management  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs  affecting  the  total  workforce.  Based  on 
its  critical  role  as  the  requirements-validation  body  for  the 
Army,  it  is  best  postured  to  be  the  strategic  integrator  for 
manpower-management  issues. 


Civilian  Workforce  Transformation 

At  the  2010  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition,  Army 
leadership  unveiled  the  civilian  workforce  transformation 
(CWT)  initiative,  which  was  designed  to  change  how  the 
Army  hires,  trains,  manages  and  sustains  our  civilian  work¬ 
force.  CWT  is  creating  a  more  flexible,  adaptable  civilian 
workforce  able  to  achieve  Army  missions  now  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  strategic  business  initiative  is  engaged  across  mul¬ 
tiple  lines  of  effort  and  will  result  in  improvements  provid¬ 
ing  both  Army  employees  and  American  taxpayers  a  more 
fundamentally  sound  civilian  partner.  Creating  tomorrow's 
civilian  workforce — with  the  requisite  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence  and  leadership — requires  work  in  four  enterprise-level 
areas:  hiring,  management,  training  and  sustainment. 

Army  civilians  number  300,000  strong  and  make  up  60 
percent  of  the  Army's  generating  force.  With  the  Base  Re¬ 
alignment  and  Closure  moves  of  the  Army's  four-star  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2011  and  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  significant  civilian  retirements  doubling  over  the 
next  five  years,  the  Army  faces  a  great  loss  of  intellectual 
capital.  Army  hiring  practices  need  improvements  to  handle 
the  demand  of  replacing  this  lost  talent.  To  that  end,  the 
Civilian  Human  Resources  Agency  (CHRA)  has  a  pilot  beta 
test  to  streamline  the  hiring  process  to  less  than  80  days. 

We  are  merging  the  Civilian  Senior  Leader  Development 
Office  under  M&RA  with  the  Civilian  Senior  Leader  Man- 


Mia  Morales,  a  recent  college  graduate  and  a  new 
Army  civilian,  learns  about  foreign  military  sales 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Security  Assistance  Command. 


perform  operational  missions.  Establishing  requirements 
for  Army  civilians  and  Army  support  contractors  largely 
depends  on  the  functions  they  perform.  When  establishing 
the  manpower  mix,  we  must  ask  ourselves  several  impor¬ 
tant  questions:  Is  the  function  enduring?  Does  the  skill  have 
unique  attributes — for  example,  a  specialized  skill  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  emerging  technology,  best  acquired  initially 
from  the  private  sector  but  later  adopted  as  an  enduring 
governmental  capability?  Is  there  sufficient  oversight  to  re¬ 
duce  acquisition  risks  of  contractors  closely  associated  with 
inherently  governmental  functions? 

We  will  improve  the  visibility  of  contracted  services,  en- 
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SGT  Jennifer  Estrella  (center),  assigned  to 
the  Enhanced  Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 
1st  Infantry  Division,  recites  the  oath  of 
citizenship  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  during 
a  naturalization  ceremony  held  in  Iraq. 


agement  Office  (CSLMO).  A  unified 
SES/GS-15  management  office  will 
provide  for  better-coordinated  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Army's  senior  civil¬ 
ians.  Much  like  the  Senior  Leader  De¬ 
velopment  Office  does  for  our  military 
leaders,  CSLMO  will  ensure  senior 
civilian  positions  are  populated  with 
the  right  people. 

This  reorganizing  creates  improve¬ 
ments  in  senior-level  training  and  edu¬ 
cation.  For  instance,  our  senior  execu¬ 
tive  talent  management's  SETM  temporary  duty  initiative 
as  well  as  other  SETM-based  initiatives  provide  our  civilian 
employees  critical  leader-development  opportunities  that 
better  prepare  them  to  assume  increased  leadership  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Implementation  of  Army  Career  Tracker  (ACT) 
will  help  support  this  training  initiative.  ACT  is  a  leader¬ 
ship-development  tool  that  provides  users  (employees,  su¬ 
pervisors  and  career  program  managers)  an  integrated 
view  of  training  and  education  in  one  personalized  and 
easy-to-use  dashboard.  This  allows  users  to  track  and  man¬ 
age  development.  It  also  provides  an  intelligent  search  ca¬ 
pability  of  multiple  education  and  training  resources  and 
allows  supervisors  to  track  and  advise  employees  on  lead¬ 
ership  development. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  mapped  every  civilian  em¬ 
ployee  to  the  31  Army  civilian  career  programs.  Dedicated 
career  managers  will  now  provide  employees  full-time 
management  and  guidance.  Career  managers  will  ensure 
that  employees  are  educated  and  trained  and  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  well-defined  career  path.  Close  management 
of  employees  will  ensure  requisite  technical  depth  and  a 
future  cohort  of  civilians  developed  to  lead  a  wide  range  of 
people  and  institutions. 


Army  Talent  Management 

In  2008,  the  Army  implemented  an  automated  talent 
management  system  (TMS)  designed  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  management  of  senior  executive  talent.  Our 
objectives  were  to  optimally  align  executive  positions  with 
critical  Army  imperatives  and  priorities;  better  link  SES 
member  assignments  to  overall  Army  needs;  develop  a 
broader,  more  agile  executive  bench;  and  create  an  SES 
succession  capability  and  plan. 

Th.  s  TMS  included  standard  reports,  an  assessment  and  a 
board  process  to  capture  individual,  command  and  board 
input  and  recommendations.  The  system  utilizes  existing 
data  resident  in  the  defense  civilian  personnel  data  system 
to  provide  baseline  information  such  as  education,  training, 
performance,  award  and  assignment  history.  This  baseline 


information  is  used  along  with  information  obtained  from 
the  individual  and  their  rating  chain  through  a  formal  as-  j 
sessment  process  to  inform  board  decisions  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  Army  delivered  this  system  for  use  throughout 
DoD  in  2010  and  has  supported  the  last  two  department¬ 
wide  executive  talent  management  assessments  and  boards. 

We  have  now  run  three  talent  and  succession  manage¬ 
ment  boards  composed  of  three-star  general  officers  and 
tier-three  executives  representing  a  cross  section  of  com¬ 
mands  and  activities.  The  process  includes  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  decision  support  tool  that  allows  for  richer,  more 
valuable  discussions  and  recommendations.  Recognizing 
the  potential  of  this  approach  for  the  workforce,  we  cre¬ 
ated  a  similar  capability  for  the  GS-14/15  successor  force. 
We  believe  in  this  system  and  its  potential  to  work  well 
across  commands  and  career  programs  to  manage  devel¬ 
opment  and  assignment  of  senior-level  careerists. 


Diversity 

Diversity  is  one  of  the  six  principles  that  frame  the  Army 
human  capital  strategy  and  guide  decision  making.  As  we 
execute  a  strategy  that  assures  readiness  for  future  opera¬ 
tional  requirements,  we  must  reaffirm  our  intent  to  attract, 
develop  and  retain  the  best  available  talent  from  the  attrib¬ 
utes,  experiences  and  backgrounds  of  America's  diverse 
communities. 

In  December  2010,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  and  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  signed 
the  Army  Diversity  Roadmap.  It  provides  five  strategic 
goals  for  moving  forward  in  areas  that  are  essential  to  our 
successful  diversity  efforts:  leader  commitment;  compre¬ 
hensive  talent  management  processes;  structure  and  re¬ 
sources;  education  and  training;  and  sustainment  through 
institutionalized,  inclusive  environments. 

We  are  committed  to  maintaining  the  Army  as  a  high- 
performing  force  by  investing  in  and  managing  talent, 
valuing  individuals,  and  developing  culturally  aware  sol¬ 
diers  and  civilians.  Our  soldiers,  civilians  and  family  mem¬ 
bers  deserve  no  less;  our  nation  expects  no  less.  ^ 
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In  combat  there  is  no  substitute  for  exceptional  technology 
and  performance.  Rafael's  -  Armor  Shield  Protection  has  met  real 
world  combat  challenges  so  successfully  that  it  has  been  adopted 
by  forces  the  world  over.  Adaptable  to  various  fighting  platforms, 
Rafael's  armor  protection  is  a  field-proven,  life-saving  shield  that 
guards  warfighters  against  direct  hits  by  KE  and  CE  threats. 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  THE  TARGET, 
YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 


On  today's  complex  battlefield,  what  you  don't  know  can  kill  you. 

Laser  aided  weapon  systems  permeate  the  battlespace  sending  an 
invisible  indicator  you  are  being  targeted. 

Goodrich  Laser  Warning  Systems  help  to  safeguard  crews  on  thousands 
of  military  aircraft  and  ground  vehicles  worldwide.  Alerts  are  activated 
precisely  when  you’re  targeted  by  lethal  threats  like  Laser  Range  Finders, 
Laser  Designators  and  Laser  Beam  Rider  missiles. 

Goodrich  Laser  Warning  Systems  provide  you  and  your  crew  with  a 
new  level  of  situational  awareness  and  precious  extra  seconds. 

Seconds  needed. ..to  detect  hostile  threats... 

to  fire  and  maneuver  out  of  harm’s  way.. .to  SURVIVE. 


Learn  more  at  www.isr.goodrich.com 
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focusing  on  Soldiers 
As  tie  Decisive  Edge 


By  Heidi  Shyu 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology) 
and 

Army  Acquisition  Executive 


The  U.S.  Army  Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Tech¬ 
nology  (AL&T)  community  is  charged  with  per¬ 
forming  the  vital  mission  of  developing,  acquir¬ 
ing,  delivering,  supporting  and  sustaining  the 
most  capable  and  affordable  systems  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  our  soldiers.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  enable 
soldiers  to  dominate  the  battlespace  safely  and  se¬ 
curely  with  unprecedented  speed,  accuracy  and 
lethality  Soldiers  are  our  most  important  customers, 
and  we  work  hard  to  provide  them  with  the  decisive 
edge — the  first  look,  the  first  strike  advantage. 

Continuous  modern¬ 
ization — developing  and 
fielding  a  versatile  and 
affordable  mix  of  equip¬ 
ment — is  vital  to  provid¬ 
ing  our  soldiers  and  their 
units  with  a  decisive  edge 
over  any  enemy  they 
face.  With  ongoing  opera¬ 
tions  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq 
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SSG  Rickie  Spivey  is  an  acquisition  logis¬ 
tics  and  technology  (ALT)  contracting 
NCO  with  the  683rd  Contingency  Con¬ 
tracting  Team  based  in  Vincenza,  Italy. 
ALT  has  implemented  initiatives  to  help 
develop,  acquire,  deliver,  and  support  and 
sustain  systems  and  services  for  the  Army 


Heidi  Shyu,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Execu¬ 
tive  Service,  is  the  acting  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  for  Acquisition,  Logistics 
and  Technology  and  principal  deputy — the 
latter  a  position  to  which  she  was  appointed 
in  November  2010.  Her  previous  experience 
includes  roles  supporting  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany,  Litton  Industries,  Northrop  Grum¬ 
man  Corporation  and  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  she  has  master's  degrees  in  mathematics  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  and  in  electrical  engineering  from  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 


turity  and  realistic  achievability  of  program  goals,  encour¬ 
aging  competition  and  driving  down  prices,  codifying  our 
rapid  acquisition  procedures,  and  introducing  testing  and 
“prototyping"  earlier  in  the  developmental  cycle  as  a  way 
to  reduce  costs  and  risks. 

A  major  challenge  to  acquisition  continues  to  be  the  ' 
need  to  properly  prioritize,  streamline  and  collaborate  on 
requirements  at  the  front  end  of  the  process  in  order  to  em-  * 
phasize  technological  maturity,  affordability  and  reliability 
at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  revised  request  for  proposal 
for  the  ground  combat  vehicle  is  a  prime  example  of  the  | 
way  we  are  approaching  this  challenge.  Requirements 
were  properly  "tiered,"  and  industry  was  given  "trade 
space"  designed  to  encourage  innovation.  The  Army  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  the  key  to  accelerating  the  timeline  for  the  ' 
ground  combat  vehicle  is  to  design  a  platform  that  is  ver¬ 
satile  enough  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  configura¬ 
tion  and  capability  changes  and  incremental  improve¬ 
ments  over  time.  The  incremental  approach  to  acquisition 
focuses  on  acquiring  mature  technologies  in  stages  over  a 
period  of  time  to  reduce  risk  while  providing  improved 
operational  capability  against  validated  requirements. 

Part  of  the  Army  acquisition  transformation  process 
hinges  on  the  results  of  the  Army's  capability  portfolio  re¬ 
views  (CPRs),  which  encompass  a  detailed  examination  of 
groups  of  technologies  and  systems  from  a  portfolio  per¬ 
spective — aviation,  network  and  radios,  precision  fires,  air 
and  missile  defense,  tactical  wheeled  vehicles,  soldier, 
combat  vehicle  modernization,  and  intelligence,  surveil¬ 
lance  and  reconnaissance — to  holistically  examine  existing 
requirements  and  revalidate  them.  An  important  emphasis 
of  CPRs  is  to  identify  areas  where  efficiency  can  be  in-  t 
creased  and  redundancies  eliminated.  The  reviews  are  1 
grounded  in  the  reality  that  we  will  face  a  more  con¬ 
strained  budget  environment  in  the  coming  years. 


and  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  projections  of  a  continued,  com¬ 
plex  operational  environment,  we  are 
constantly  building  adaptable,  innova¬ 
tive  and  streamlined  processes  and 
structures.  We  need  to  quickly  identify 
emerging  gaps  and  adjust  program 
and  budgetary  priorities  to  rapidly 
field  capabilities  that  will  mitigate 
those  gaps.  Our  comprehensive  plan  is 
to  give  our  soldiers  an  overwhelming 
advantage — the  decisive  edge — in  any 
mission.  As  a  community,  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  several  strategic  initiatives  to 
guide  our  modernization  efforts,  including  measures  to 
strengthen  the  acquisition  and  contracting  workforce: 

■  Lead  Army  acquisition  transformation. 

■  Improve  force  protection  and  soldier  survivability. 

■  Enable  rapid  Army  modernization. 

■  Continue  to  grow  and  align  the  acquisition  workforce. 


Army  Acquisition  Transformation 

As  a  full  partner  in  DoD's  Better  Buying  Power  initia¬ 
tives,  AL&T  is  helping  to  transform  the  acquisition  process 
by  examining  and  streamlining  its  methods  to  gain  effi¬ 
ciencies.  In  addition,  following  a  comprehensive  Army  ac¬ 
quisition  review,  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  assess  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  acquisition 
processes  with  the  aim  of  furthering  transformation  and 
synchronizing  the  many  components  of  acquisition  man¬ 
agement  with  the  Army  Force  Generation  process,  we  are 
implementing  63  specific  recommendations.  These  include 
streamlining  the  requirements  process  to  focus  on  more 
collaboration  in  order  to  properly  align  requirements  and 
ensure  greater  affordability,  examining  technological  ma- 
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Three  different  mission  types  of  joint  light 
tactical  vehicles  are  driven  off-road  during 
the  technology  development  phase  that 
concluded  in  May.  ALT  is  helping  to  develop 
technologies  to  provide  increased  protec¬ 
tion  while  decreasing  platform  weight. 


We  have  continued  to  build  the  ca¬ 
pability  and  capacity  to  manage  sys¬ 
tems  of  systems  across  their  entire  life 
cycle,  and  we  work  closely  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  materiel  enterprise.  Like¬ 
wise,  we  work  closely  with  the  U.S. 

Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC)  and  other  Army  en¬ 
tities  and  combatant  commanders  to 
fully  understand  and  anticipate  emerg¬ 
ing  requirements  for  warfighter  capabilities — through  re¬ 
finement,  development  and  production  processes,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  operational  life  span  of  systems. 


OPT  Daniel  Grieve,  1st  Armored  Division  Military  Transi¬ 
tion  Team  advisor  (left)  explains  how  to  properly  check  the 
functions  of  a  new  generation  jammer  system.  The  system 
is  helping  reduce  the  number  of  remote-controlled  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  attacks  in  Iraq  by  half. 


Force  Protection  and  Soldier  Survivability 

In  this  critical  area,  we  are  developing  a  host  of  cutting- 
edge  technologies  including  lighter-weight  armor  compos¬ 
ites  that  will  be  fielded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  cur¬ 
rently  experimenting  with  combinations  of  fibers,  polymers 
and  other  materials  for  tactical  and  combat  vehicles  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  equal  to  that  of  traditional  steel  at  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  lighter  weight  so  that  the  vehicles  can  deploy  and 
move  more  easily  with  the  best  armor  protection  available. 
The  focus  of  both  air  and  ground  vehicle  survivability  is  on 
protecting  the  occupants  with  improvements  to  existing 
platforms  or  the  development  of  new  platforms.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  provide  increased  protection  from  current  and 
emerging  threats.  This  increased  protection  is  critical  while 
simultaneously  decreasing  platform  weight  and  maintain¬ 
ing  or  increasing  maneuverability  during  full  spectrum  op¬ 
erations. 

We  recognize  that  the  weight  our  soldiers  must  carry  has 
a  direct  impact  on  their  performance  and  stamina.  The  load 
carried  by  the  average  soldier  can  be  130  pounds  or  more 
depending  on  the  mission.  While  training  can  help  our  sol¬ 
diers  prepare  for  the  physical  demands  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  we  are  working  to  lighten  this  load.  We  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  lighter-weight  materials  in  batteries,  body 
armor,  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  rifles  and  ammunition. 

The  Army  is  also  developing  the  next  generation  of  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  our  soldiers.  The  joint  light  tactical  vehicle  is 
the  next-generation,  lightweight  vehicle  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  soldiers  unprecedented  protection,  payload  and  per¬ 
formance.  We  are  fielding  the  acoustic  gunshot  detection 
system  to  assist  soldiers  in  determining  situational  aware¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  distance  and  direction  of  enemy  fire.  In 
addition,  the  Army  continues  to  push  the  boundaries  of 
scientific  and  technological  innovation  to  discover  and  de¬ 
ploy  the  best  counter-improvised  explosive  device  (IED) 
systems  available.  These  include  mine  resistant  ambush 
protected  (MRAP)  vehicles,  counter-IED  jammers  and  aer¬ 
ial  reconnaissance  units  such  as  Task  Force  ODIN  (observe, 
detect,  identify  and  neutralize),  as  well  as  the  Stryker  ar- 
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Soldiers  from  2nd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st  Armored  Division,  practice  a  fire 
mission  during  the  Army’s  Network  Integration  Evaluation  (NIE)  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.M.  The  NIE,  held  at  White  Sands  and  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in 
June,  tested  programs  of  record  and  assessed  emerging  network  technologies. 


mored  combat  vehicle  with  improved  hull  design  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  IEDs  and  roadside  mines.  The  Stryker  double-V 
hull,  with  enhanced  armor,  wider  tires,  blast-attenuating 
seats  and  improved  suspension,  progressed  from  concept 
to  production  in  less  than  one  year.  It  is  saving  the  lives  of 
our  soldiers  in  Afghanistan. 

Rapid  Army  Modernization 

We  work  closely  with  the  G-8,  TRADOC,  Army  Materiel 
Command,  the  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command, 
and  industry  to  ensure  that  weapon  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  delivered  to  our  soldiers  as  expeditiously  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Modernizing  for  the  future  means  we  will  continue  to 
tighten  our  focus  on  a  system-of-systems  approach  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  interdependent  nature  of  our  equipment.  Last 
summer,  the  Army  held  the  first  in  a  series  of  network  inte¬ 
gration  evaluations  (NIE)  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
N.M.,  and  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  designed  to  integrate  and  ma¬ 
ture  the  Army's  tactical  network  by  placing  a  large  number 
of  emerging  systems  with  soldiers  in  operational  scenarios. 

The  NIE  is  an  important  enabler  in  changing  our  way  of 
doing  business.  The  Army  is  developing  an  agile  acquisition 
process  to  allow  rapid  evaluation  of  industry's  independent 
research  and  development  (IRAD)-funded  technologies  and 
comparing  them  to  programs  of  record.  If  the  IRAD-funded 
technologies  compare  favorably  to  the  programs  of  record  at 

reduced  cost,  the  Army  will  consider  procuring  them.  The 
other  important  benefit  of  NIE  is  soldiers'  feedback  on  the 
open  ; tonal  utility  of  the  equipment.  At  the  heart  of  NIE  is 
devel  ’ing  a  single  battlefield  network  capable  of  providing 
important  information  to  our  soldiers  and  linking  them  to 
command  posts,  vehicles  on  the  move  and  higher  headquar¬ 


ters.  The  goal  is  to  use  the  best  avail¬ 
able  technologies  to  move  information, 
voice,  video,  data  and  images  faster, 
further  and  more  efficiently  across  the 
force. 

Some  of  the  promising  capabilities 
demonstrated  at  the  NIE  include  Joint 
Tactical  Radio  Systems'  Rifleman  Ra¬ 
dio,  the  Connecting  Soldiers  to  Digital 
Applications  initiative,  smart-phones 
that  allow  soldiers  to  pass  combat¬ 
relevant  information  in  real  time  and 
joint  capabilities  release  software  with 
digital  mapping  technology  designed 
to  provide  forces  with  position-loca¬ 
tion  information.  Our  emphasis  is  on 
the  successful  integration  of  new 
equipment  prior  to  troop  deployment 
to  ensure  maximum  interoperability. 

The  Army  Acquisition  Workforce 

Our  people  are  our  most  important 
asset.  We  have  44,500  civilian  and  mil¬ 
itary  members  in  our  Army  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce,  a  significant  reduction  from  the  Cold  War  J 
era  but  an  increase  due  to  the  consistent  support  by  DoD 
and  Congress  for  a  stronger,  more  resilient  and  expedi- 1 
tionary  acquisition  and  contracting  workforce.  In  the  last  i 
year,  we  added  2,579  new  civilian  acquisition  employees,  | 
including  nearly  900  in  the  contracting  field.  These  profes- 1 
sionals  are  located  in  our  program  executive  offices,  vari- i 
ous  commands,  contracting  offices  and  other  organizations  J 
throughout  the  Army.  Our  workforce  manages  more  than ' 
25  percent  of  every  federal  dollar  and  38  percent  of  every  I 
DoD  dollar  spent  on  contracts. 

To  better  support  the  Army,  enable  our  combatant  com- 1 
manders  and  increase  our  ability  to  do  more  without  more,  ( 
we  are  growing  and  aligning  the  right  skills  to  the  work  I 
performed  by  the  Army  acquisition  workforce.  The  objec- , 
five  is  to  ensure  that  the  Army  has  the  right  acquisition  ca- , 
pability  and  capacity  to  produce  best  value  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  and  for  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines  who  depend  on  the  weapons,  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  we  buy.  We  are  also  accelerating  our  work  to  institu- 1 
tionalize  contingency  contracting  as  a  core  competency  to ' 
enable  our  dedicated  professionals  to  develop  the  capacity  : 
to  execute  their  missions  effectively  as  a  global  expedi¬ 
tionary  workforce. 

The  Army  AL&T  community  is  hard  at  work  providing 
our  soldiers  with  leading-edge  technologies  and  advanced 
capabilities  for  success  in  current  missions  while  simulta¬ 
neously  preparing  them  for  the  future.  As  stated  at  the  out-  1 
set,  we  are  responsible  for  enabling  our  soldiers  to  domi-  , 
nate  the  battlespace  safely  and  securely  by  achieving  the 
first  look,  first  strike  advantage  with  unprecedented  speed, 
accuracy  and  lethality.  Soldiers  are  our  most  important 
customers.  We  will  not  let  them  down.  ^ 
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Installations,  Energy  and  Environment 


Enabling  Progress, 
Securing  the  Entire 


By  Katherine  Hammack 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Installations,  Energy  and  Environment) 


The  United  States  remains  a  nation  at  war.  A 
decade  of  protracted  conflict  and  unprece¬ 
dented  levels  of  sustained  force  deployment 
have  stressed  our  soldiers,  our  families,  and  the 
infrastructure  and  services  that  support  them. 
We  are  adjusting  our  deployed  force  posture,  yet  as 
force  levels  in  contingency  theaters  decrease,  the  de¬ 
mands  on  our  installations  will  increase.  We  are  also 
completing  the  realignment  of  the  Army's  global  in¬ 
frastructure,  consisting  of  installations,  depots,  termi¬ 
nals,  arsenals,  testing  facilities  and  the  networks  that 

connect  them.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  work¬ 
ing  to  provide  more  effi¬ 
ciently  the  power  and  en¬ 
ergy  required  by  our 
installations,  contingency 
bases,  soldiers  and  equip¬ 
ment,  while  continuing  to 
be  good  environmental 
stewards. 
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Construction  work  continues  on  the  new  facility  that  will  be  the  shared  home  of 
U.S.  Forces  Command  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  The 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  overseeing  the  construction  project. 


To  deal  with  these  complex,  worldwide  challenges,  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa¬ 
tions,  Energy  and  Environment  (OASAIE&E)  is  charged 
with  establishing  policy,  providing  strategic  direction, 
building  support  and  obtaining  resources  for  the  infra¬ 
structure,  installation  services,  energy  and  environmental 
stewardship  the  Army  requires  to  accomplish  our  global 
mission  in  a  cost-effective,  safe  and  sustainable  manner. 
This  role  requires  close  coordination  with  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  key  strategic  partners,  including: 

■  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management 
(ACSIM). 

■  Installation  Management  Command  (IMCOM). 

■  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  (ASAM&RA). 

■  Full  range  of  installation  service  providers  through  the 
Services  and  Infrastructure  Core  Enterprise. 

■  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  and  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC)  among  others. 


Implementing  BRAC  2005 

OASAIE&E's  work  in  the  areas  of  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  (BRAC),  energy  and  the  environment  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  challenges  we  face  and  the  progress  we 
are  making.  Since  2003,  the  Army  has  worked  to  fully  ex¬ 
ploit  the  opportunity  provided  by  BRAC  2005  to  improve 
our  global  posture  by  better  positioning  our  forces,  logis¬ 
tics  activities,  training  base  and  medical  infrastructure.  A 
central  objective  has  been  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  combatant  commanders  and  the  de¬ 


mands  of  ongoing  contingencies. 

Working  side  by  side  with  leaders 
from  ACSIM,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  public  and  private  stake¬ 
holders,  OASAIE&E  has  provided 
leadership  to  support  the  Army-wide 
effort  to  complete  BRAC  2005  by  Sep-  j 
tember  15,  2011.  OASAIE&E  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  all  areas  affecting  base  clo¬ 
sures;  realignments  requiring  military 
construction  and  facility  renovation, 
family  housing,  and  barracks  devel¬ 
opment;  and  transfers  of  real  property. 

Army  BRAC  has  achieved  greater  effectiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  as  well  as  economic  opportunities  for  the  states  and 
communities  in  which  our  installations  and  facilities  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Just  under  $18  billion  has  been  invested  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  related  areas — three  times  more  than  all  four  pre¬ 
vious  Army  BRAC  rounds  combined.  The  construction  | 
industry  estimates  that  each  $1  billion  in  nonresidential 
construction  spending  adds  about  $3.4  billion  to  Gross  Do-  j 
mestic  Product  (GDP),  contributes  about  $1.1  billion  to  per-  I 
sonal  earnings  and  creates  or  sustains  28,500  jobs.  This 
means  that  the  Army  BRAC  efforts  contributed  more  than 
$60  billion  to  the  GDP  and  almost  $20  billion  to  personal 
earnings  while  creating  or  sustaining  513,000  jobs. 

In  addition,  through  previous  BRAC  rounds,  the  Army 
has  transferred  more  than  200,000  acres  of  property  to  local 
governments  and  taxpayers.  These  transfers  enable  eco¬ 
nomic  redevelopment  and  public  service  (such  as  conser¬ 
vation  and  homeless  outreach).  Through  BRAC  2005,  the 
Army  is  transferring  an  additional  50,000  acres.  Returning 
this  property  to  local  communities  reduces  the  Army's  re-  i 
curring  costs  while  providing  opportunities  for  revenue- 
producing  economic  development. 

A  driving  consideration  for  BRAC  2005  has  been  im¬ 
proving  care  for  soldiers,  wounded  warriors,  families  and 
civilians.  Improvements  in  infrastructure,  community  fa¬ 
cilities,  housing,  child  care  centers  and  other  areas  enhance 
the  resiliency  of  our  Army  families.  In  sum,  the  Army's  ap¬ 
proach  to  BRAC  2005 — enabled  by  quality  planning  and 
innovation  across  the  department — has  enabled  greater  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  efficiency,  economic  dividends,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  for  soldiers  and  their  families. 


Katherine  Hammack  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations, 
Energy  and  Environment.  Previously,  she 
was  a  leader  in  Ernst  and  Young  LLP's  cli¬ 
mate  change  and  sustainability  services 
practice.  She  has  more  than  30  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  energy  and  sustainability  advi¬ 
sory  services.  A  certified  energy  manager, 
LEED  accredited  professional  and  certified 
inc  r  ■/  quality  manager,  Hammack  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  enyn  ■  ingfrom  Oregon  State  University  and  an  MBA  from 
the  University  of  Hartford. 


Energy  Security  and  Future  Choices 

The  Army  is  the  largest  facility  energy  user  in  the  federal 
government,  with  an  energy  bill  that  exceeded  $1.2  billion 
in  2010.  To  improve  energy  security,  reduce  energy  costs 
and  achieve  federal  mandates,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  (IE&E)  is  executing  an  Army-wide  "net-zero"  ini¬ 
tiative.  Net-zero  embraces  a  "systems  of  systems"  approach 
to  reducing  water  and  energy  requirements,  eliminating 
waste,  saving  money  and  increasing  capability. 

In  April,  we  announced  an  initial  group  of  17  Army  in¬ 
stallations  that  will  participate  in  a  pilot  project  to  achieve 
net-zero  by  2020  in  one  of  four  categories: 
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vi dual  training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  pre¬ 
pare  steel  cans  for  recycling  at  the  post’s 
recycling  center.  During  fiscal  year  2010, 
Fort  Jackson’s  recycling  center  generated 
$136,000  from  selling  recyclable  items. 


■  Energy — by  producing  as  much 
energy  on  site  as  they  use  annu¬ 
ally. 

■  Water — by  limiting  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  freshwater  resources 
and  returning  water  to  the  same  watershed  without  a 
depletion  of  groundwater,  surface  water,  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  water. 

■  Waste — by  reducing,  reusing  and  recovering  waste 
streams  and  converting  them  to  resource  values  rather 
than  placing  them  in  landfills. 

■  Integrated — by  achieving  net-zero  energy,  water  and 
waste — all  at  the  same  time. 

The  Army  goal,  by  2030,  is  to  achieve  net-zero  at  an  ad¬ 
ditional  25  installations  in  each  category  (energy,  water 
and  waste)  while  maximizing  the  number  of  integrated  in¬ 
stallations. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (IE&E)  is  working 
closely  with  ACSIM,  TRADOC  and  many  others  to  address 
power  and  energy  challenges  in  the  areas  of  soldier  power, 
basing  power  and  vehicle  power.  We  are  also  well  under 
way  in  working  to  use  private  capital — through  public-pri¬ 
vate  partnerships — to  dramatically  increase  alternative  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  (such  as  solar,  wind,  biomass 
or  geothermal)  and  reduce  reliance  on  fossil  fuels  and  the 
aging,  vulnerable  electric  grid. 


Safeguarding  our  Environment 

The  Army  remains  fully  committed  to  exemplary  stew¬ 
ardship  of  the  natural  and  man-made  resources  upon  which 
it  depends.  To  support  military  operations,  installation  man¬ 
agement  and  materiel  development,  we  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  cost-effective  programs  to  protect  soldiers,  families, 
civilians,  critical  assets  and  the  environment  while  employ¬ 
ing  sustainable  practices  and  providing  safe,  healthy  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions. 

Providing  the  leadership,  policy,  advocacy  and  support 
of  outreach  efforts  for  our  stakeholders  who  operate  or  sup¬ 
port  Army  facilities,  we  maintain  a  broad  focus  on  mission 
and  community  interests  rather  than  simply  compliance  to  i 
avoid  regulatory  penalties.  The  success  of  the  Army  com¬ 
patible  use  buffer  (ACUB)  program  and  continued  progress  . 
in  environmental  restoration  activities  is  one  example. 

ACUB  facilitates  partnerships  among  the  Army,  conser¬ 
vation  organizations,  state  and  local  governments,  and  pri¬ 
vate  landowners.  ACUB's  goal  is  to  limit  incompatible 
land  use  (by  creating  permanent  buffer  lands)  around 
Army  installations  and  facilities  in  order  to  sustain  the 

Army's  ability  to  train,  test  or  perform  i 
other  missions,  enabling  overall  Army 
readiness.  This  benefits  community 
interests  while  protecting  cultural  and 
natural  resources  (such  as  air  and  wa¬ 
ter)  as  well  as  endangered  species. 

During  2010,  the  partnership  formed 
at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va.,  was  a  major  ACUB 
achievement.  The  Army  joined  six  part¬ 
ners  to  procure  more  than  2,500  acres 
and  create  the  Mattaponi  Wildlife  Man-  , 
agement  Area.  More  than  500  acres  of 
wetlands  and  habitat  were  preserved, 
helping  the  Army  address  the  environ¬ 
mental  requirements  associated  with  I 
increases  in  construction  projects  in  re- 
cent  years.  Since  2007,  the  Army  has  : 
completed  nearly  250  transactions  to  j 
protect  over  134,000  acres  of  property. 

During  this  past  year,  the  Army  con¬ 
tinued  restoring  more  than  12,000  sites 
identified  since  the  1970s  as  potentially 


An  electric  vehicle  is  recharged  at  Wheeler  Army  Airfield,  Hawaii,  as 
the  Army’s  first  smart-charging  micro  grid  (SCMG)  prototype  under¬ 
goes  testing  and  evaluation.  The  SCMG  powers  four  vehicles  and 
can  provide  instant  backup  power  to  three  buildings  on  the  base. 
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Soldiers  from  a  2nd  Infantry  Division  work 
detail  pick  up  trash  at  an  illegal  dumpsite 
at  Joint  Base  Lewis-McChord,  Wash.  The 
Army  is  a  leader  in  sustainable  practices. 


Hazardous  to  people  or  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Today,  the  Army  has  restored 
'nore  than  95  percent  of  these  sites,  en¬ 
abling  their  safe  reuse.  For  the  remain¬ 
ing  sites,  the  Army  has  developed  ac- 
:eptable  plans  to  complete  restoration, 
vhile  working  with  the  regulatory 
ommunity  and  other  stakeholders. 

The  transformation  of  Rocky  Moun- 
ain  Arsenal  into  a  national  wildlife 
efuge,  completed  during  2010,  offers 
in  excellent  example  of  how  a  highly 
omplex  site  requiring  multiple  treat- 
nent  systems  and  remedies  can  be  re- 
urned  to  the  public.  Following  more 
han  a  decade  of  investigations  and  re- 
ponse  actions,  the  Army  and  our  part¬ 
ners,  including  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Vildlife  Service,  completed  the  Army's 
brgest  environmental  restoration  to 
late.  Today,  this  15,000-acre  site  pro- 
ides  a  habitat  for  more  than  330 
[pecies. 

The  Army's  restoration  program  has 

dayed  an  important  role  in  achieving  many  BRAC  goals  cycle  costs  for  operations  and  ownership;  and  improved 
or  transfers  or  disposals  on  time  while  disposing  of  excess  quality  of  life  for  soldiers,  families  and  Army  civilians.  The 
and  through  partnerships  with  state  and  local  entities.  To  Army  standard  for  sustainable  building  design,  which  in- 
ccomplish  closures,  realignments  and  property  transfers,  corporates  ASHRAE  standard  189.1,  will  pay  significant 
istallations  typically  require  restoration  activities  to  ad-  dividends  in  energy  security  and  conservation.  More  and 
ress  release  of  hazardous  waste  or  the  presence  of  military  more  buildings  are  becoming  LEED  certified,  with  a  mini- 
tunitions  resulting  from  defense  activities.  In  such  cases,  mum  of  Silver,  but  with  many  exceeding  that  standard,  in- 
■ie  Army  works  with  local  redevelopment  agencies  to  ex-  eluding  the  Mark  Center  annex  of  Fort  Belvoir  (LEED  Gold) 
edite  restoration  and  accelerate  property  transfers.  and  the  developing  National  Museum  of  the  U.S.  Army, 

f  As  a  national  leader  in  sustainable  practices,  the  Army  is  which  will  incorporate  a  hybrid  geothermal  HVAC  system. 
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The  Mattaponi  Wildlife  Management  Area  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va.,  was  dedicated  in 
May.  The  conservation  project  partnered  government  agencies  and  civilian  conser¬ 
vation  organizations  in  a  project  to  procure  more  than  2,500  acres  and  preserve 
more  than  500  acres  of  wetlands  under  the  Army’s  compatible  use  program. 


ccelerating  our  actions  to  protect  the  environment;  con¬ 
serve  energy,  water  and  other  resources;  support  human 
capital;  and  partner  with  local  communities.  This  approach 


Looking  Ahead 

To  deal  with  current  and  future  challenges,  we  will  work 


i  resulting  in  increased  military  readiness;  decreased  life-  with  our  partners  and  stakeholders  to: 

■  Advance  federal  interests  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  policy  and  resources  our 
installation  commanders  require. 

■  Ensure  judicious  use  of  scarce  re¬ 
sources. 

■  Develop  imaovative  power  and  en¬ 
ergy  solutions  and  security. 

■  Remain  exemplary  stewards  of  the 
environment. 

■  Meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war, 

while  providing  for  our  soldiers,  fami¬ 
lies  and  civilians,  who  remain  our 
foremost  priority.  ^ 
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Halfway  across  the  world,  HQ  said  we 
were  low  on  supplies.  I  had  to  move  fast, 

so  I  made  the  ca 


It  was  late,  but  someone  answered  and  I  got 
an  amazing  credit  card  from  Navy  Federal. 

Now  my  wife  can  get  everything  she  needs  for  the 
baby,  and  every  diaper  we  buy  gives  us  rewards. 
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ficnsini,  Adapting  and  Winning 

Witlin  the  Army's 
Business  Enviranment 


The  Army's  operating  force  has  faced  and  over¬ 
come  significant  challenges  over  the  past  decade. 
It  has  done  so  by  continually  and  successfully 
transforming  to  meet  evolving  threats.  Likewise, 
the  generating  force  and  financial  management 
support  must  transform  and  adapt  in  order  to  provide 
relevant,  timely  and  accurate  information  to  the  Army's 
decision  makers  and  meet  the  expectations  of  our 
stakeholders — Congress  and  the  American  taxpayer.  In 
addition,  we  must  be  agile  and  responsive  to  face  the 
other  dynamics  and  challenges  influencing  financial 

management  responsibili¬ 
ties — such  as  the  changing 
legal  environment  and  the 
growth  in  the  national 
debt — that  make  steward¬ 
ship  of  resources  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  we  have  planned 
and  provided  the  neces¬ 
sary  foundation  to  build 


By  Mary  Sally  Matiella 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Financial  Management  and  Comptroller) 
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momentum  and  successfully  transform  Army  business  op¬ 
erations  to  meet  today's  needs. 

In  addressing  the  challenges  facing  the  generating  force, 
the  Army  has  developed  and  is  fully  committed  to  execut¬ 
ing  the  Army  financial  improvement  plan  (FIP),  which 
serves  as  the  road  map  for  leveraging  ongoing  systems  de¬ 
ployments  to  transform  the  Army's  business  processes  and 
systems,  implement  a  robust  control  environment  through¬ 
out  the  Army's  business  processes,  and  ultimately  obtain 
an  unqualified  audit  opinion  on  the  Army's  financial  state¬ 
ments.  Congress  mandated  in  the  National  Defense  Autho¬ 
rization  Act  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  2010  that  the  Army  assert  its 
financial  statements  as  audit-ready  by  September  30,  2017. 
We  established  within  the  Army  FIP  the  necessary  strategy, 
tasks  and  milestones  to  meet  this  congressional  mandate. 

The  strategy  outlined  in  the  Army  FIP  synchronizes  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  top  priorities.  Two  of  those  top 
priorities  are  ensuring  a  highly  capable  force  within  fiscal 
constraints  and  accountability  of  our  resources.  In  addition, 
as  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  wrote  in  the  March  issue  of 
ARMY  Magazine,  "Success  in  future  armed  conflict  requires 
the  Army  to  sustain  the  expertise  we've  developed  in  wide- 
area  security,  rekindle  our  expertise  in  combined  arms  ma¬ 
neuver,  and  develop  leaders  who  understand  and  embrace 
operational  adaptability.  We  need  to  win,  learn,  focus,  adapt 
and  win  again  on  a  continuing  cycle."  GEN  Dempsey's  phi¬ 
losophy  coincides  perfectly  with  the  Army's  business- 
process  improvement  efforts  driven  by  the  Army  FIP. 

The  Army  FIP  is  the  primary  conduit  for  improving  the 
Army's  business  environment,  the  success  of  which  relies 
on  the  implementation  of  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems,  as  well  as  the  related  business-process  im¬ 
provements.  Although  a  major  goal  of  the  Army  FIP  is  to 
obtain  an  unqualified  financial  statement  audit  opinion  by 
the  conclusion  of  FY  2017,  the  audit  opinion  is  not  the  final 
destination;  we  must  commit  to  continually  improving  the 
timing,  relevance  and  accuracy  of  information  used  by  our 
decision  makers. 

As  we  transform  the  Army's  financial  environment  with 
the  deployment  of  ERP  systems,  we  must  learn  from  our 
successes  while  identifying  opportunities  for  improvement. 
As  the  environment  changes,  both  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  must  adapt  and  commit  to  the  new  business  envi¬ 
ronment  that  includes  new  systems,  business  processes, 
policies  and  requirements  that  will  allow  the  Army  to  im¬ 
prove  support  to  the  operating  force. 

Among  the  ERP  systems  that  the  Army  has  deployed  or 


Mary  Sally  Matiella  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Comptroller).  Previously,  she 
served  as  assistant  chief  financial  officer  for 
accounting  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  as  the  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Forest  Service.  She  has  an 
MBA  from  George  Washington  University. 


is  currently  deploying,  the  general  fund  enterprise  business 
system  (GFEBS)  has  the  broadest  impact  across  the  Army 
enterprise.  GFEBS  is  not  only  the  Army's  foundation  for  be¬ 
coming  prepared  for  audit  by  FY  2017 — in  accordance  with 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  2010 — the  sys-  j 
tern  is  also  designed  to  provide  decision  support  informa-  : 
tion  to  sustain  Army  capabilities,  provide  analytic  data  and  ; 
tools  to  support  the  Army  enterprise,  reduce  the  cost  of  j 
business  operations,  and  improve  accountability  and  stew¬ 
ardship.  When  fully  fielded  in  January  2012,  GFEBS  will  re¬ 
place  more  than  80  Army  legacy  systems  while  incorporat¬ 
ing  approximately  80,000  users  worldwide.  The  system  will 
standardize  transactional  input  and  business  processes 
across  the  Army;  provide  accurate,  reliable,  online  and  real¬ 
time  data;  enable  cost-management  activities;  and  allow  the 
Army  to  tie  budget  resources  to  execution  results.  GFEBS 
will  enable  the  Army's  workforce  to  focus  its  efforts  on 
value-added  tasks,  such  as  analysis  and  decision  making, 
as  well  as  empower  leaders  at  all  levels  to  determine  the 
full  costs  of  operations  consuming  their  available  resources. 
For  the  Army  to  fully  recognize  the  benefits  provided  by 
GFEBS,  however,  the  workforce  must  learn  new  skills  and 
effectively  adapt  to  the  new  environment.  Deploying 
GFEBS  is  a  significant  achievement  for  the  Army  and  will 
remain  a  success  if  we — as  individuals  and  as  an  Army — 
continue  to  learn  from  the  system  deployment,  adapt  its  ca¬ 
pabilities,  and  succeed  in  timely  and  accurate  execution  of  , 
our  daily  business. 

The  first  significant  demonstration  of  learning,  adapting 
and  winning  in  the  new  environment  was  the  Army's  au¬ 
dit  readiness  assertion  on  September  30,  2010,  and  subse¬ 
quent  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol¬ 
ler)  (OUSD-C)  validation,  of  the  $232  billion  of  general 
fund  appropriations  received  in  FY  2010.  To  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  associated  with  audit  readiness  and  success¬ 
fully  demonstrate  that  the  Army  maintains  full  account¬ 
ability  over  the  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress,  the 
Army  and  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Services 
have  learned  from  other  federal  and  DoD  entities,  adapted 
our  way  of  doing  business  to  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  Government  Accountability  Office,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  succeeded  in  achieving  a  major  milestone  for  the 
Army.  This  success  is  the  first  of  several  achieved  during 
fiscal  years  2010  and  2011,  and  it  established  momentum 
and  set  the  stage  for  many  anticipated  successes  in  the 
coming  years. 

In  concert  with  the  successful  general  fund  appropria¬ 
tions  received  assertion,  in  March  the  Army  asserted  to  the 
existence  and  completeness  of  several  mission-critical  asset 
categories,  including  eight  aviation  asset  classes  and  fire-  J 
and-rescue  equipment.  This  assertion  essentially  states  that, 
for  these  2,400  critical  and  high-value  assets,  the  Army  is 
properly  reporting  owned  assets  and  holds  title  to  such  as-  j 
sets  (existence).  In  addition,  the  property  book  includes  all 
applicable  assets  for  these  categories  (completeness).  It  also 
means  the  Army  can  prove  existence  and  completeness  with 
appropriate  supporting  documentation.  The  Army  Audit 
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Polly  Williams,  G-8  budget  chief  at  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  gives  a  briefing  at  the  Army 
Reserve  G-8  budget  conference  in  Atlanta 
in  February.  The  three-day  conference 
attracted  more  than  200  Army  Reserve 
budget  analysts,  resource  managers  and 
accountants  to  learn  new  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  the  command's  budgetary  needs. 
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Agency  validated  the  Army's  assertion 
strategy  and  assertion  package  docu¬ 
mentation.  The  DoD  Office  of  the  In¬ 
spector  General  is  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  Army's  assertion  package 
and  preparing  for  a  validation  audit. 

This  assertion  marks  an  enormous  ac¬ 
complishment  for  the  Army  logistics 
and  financial  communities  and  contin¬ 
ues  the  momentum  of  success. 

The  Army  has  also  achieved  significant  progress  toward 
audit  readiness  of  its  budget  distribution  and  execution 
processes  from  the  Army  Budget  Office  to  the  command 
headquarters  to  the  regions,  installations  and  mission-sup¬ 
port  elements.  As  part  of  the  Army  FIP  strategy,  in  FY  2010 
we  began  site  visits  to  the  GFEBS  Deployment  Wave  1  sites 
(Fort  Benning,  Ga.;  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.;  and  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.) 
to  document  and  assess  business  processes  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  risks  and  control  activities.  The  staff  at  the  various  re¬ 
source  management  offices,  as  well  as  the  teams  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial 
Management  and  Comptroller) — ASA  (FM&C) — executing 
this  work,  gained  valuable  experience  that  we  are  applying 
to  the  GFEBS  Deployment  Wave  2  sites.  Such  work  allowed 
us  to  assert  in  March  to  OUSD-C  that  we  conducted  our  au¬ 
dit  readiness  work  in  accordance  with  the  OUSD-C  guid¬ 
ance.  In  the  third  quarter  of  FY  2011,  an  independent  public 
accounting  firm  (IPA)  began  an  examination  audit  of  Wave  1 
sites  to  validate  our  findings  as  well  as  to  provide  us  with  the 
necessary  assurance  on  our  audit  readiness  strategy  and  rec¬ 
ommend  any  adjustments  to  make  for  the  Waves  2  through  8 
activities.  We  will  continue  to  apply  lessons  learned  and  best 
practices  through  all  GFEBS  sites  and  throughout  the  Army. 

The  Army  FIP  includes  several  important  milestones  over 
the  next  few  years  including  multiple  interim  audits  that 
will  demonstrate  progress  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  as¬ 
serting  audit  readiness  of  our  financial  statements  by  Sep¬ 
tember  2017.  As  we  meet  these  checkpoints,  we  will  build 
critical  momentum  with  iterative  successes  and  gain  valu¬ 
able  feedback  that  will  allow  us  to  refine  our  focus  on  the  ar¬ 
eas  needing  the  most  attention  and  resources.  These  incre¬ 
mental  milestones  include  the  assertion  in  FY  2015  of  the 
Army  general  fund  statement  of  budgetary  resources,  which 
captures  the c  tains  of  the  Army's  appropriations,  obligations 
and  disbursements.  This  assertion  marks  the  finish  line  for 
our  field-level  budget  execution  work.  We  also  plan  to  assert 


to  the  existence  and  completeness  of  all  mission-critical  as¬ 
sets — including  general  equipment,  military  equipment, 
missiles,  inventory  and  real  property — by  the  end  of  calen¬ 
dar  year  2013.  This  will  demonstrate  to  Congress  that  our 
property  records  are  accurate  and,  more  importantly,  pro¬ 
vide  Army  commanders  with  reliable  equipment  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  base  many  decisions. 

These  major  milestones  will  include  validation  audits  by 
an  IPA.  They  serve  as  critical  checkpoints  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  Congress  that  the  Army  has  developed  a  sound  audit 
readiness  strategy  that  will  result  in  the  Army  having  its  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  validated  as  audit-ready  by  September 
30,  2017.  Far  more  importantly,  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
audit  readiness  work,  the  Army  will  be  executing  standard,  | 
reliable  and  effective  business  processes  that  will  result  in 
timely  and  accurate  information  upon  which  the  Army's 
leaders  will  be  able  to  make  fully  informed  decisions. 

Congress  continues  to  increase  the  oversight  of  DoD's 
business  operations  and  communicate  its  expectations  for  | 
DoD  to  sustain  an  audit-ready  business  environment.  : 
Army  leaders  have  demonstrated  their  engagement  in  au¬ 
dit  readiness,  expectations  for  the  Army  personnel  to  sup-  | 
port  audit  readiness,  and  their  intentions  to  hold  everyone  1 
within  the  enterprise  accountable  for  meeting  congressional 
demands.  ASA  (FM&C)  is  fully  invested  in  seeing  the  Army  : 
achieve  this  important  accomplishment  and  is  actively 
coaching  Army  personnel  at  all  levels  to  see  the  Army 
demonstrate  this  success  to  Congress.  Our  ability  to  learn, 
focus,  adapt  and  win  is  dependent  upon  several  factors,  the 
most  critical  of  which  is  arguably  the  commitment  by  the 
personnel — military,  civilian  and  contractors — charged 
with  the  mission  to  support  the  warfighter.  Winning  with 
regard  to  business-process  improvement  and  financial 
statement  audit  readiness  will  allow  us  to  provide  the  best 
possible  support,  including  information  and  resources,  to 
our  most  important  stakeholder — the  American  soldier.  -fe  { 
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Meeting 


By  LTG  Howard  B.  Bromberg” 

Acting  Commanding  General/ 
Chief  of  Staff 

U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 


GEN  David  M.  Rodriguez  assumed 
command  of  U.S.  Army  Forces 
ommand  in  September. 


Today's  security  operating  environment  contin¬ 
ues  to  place  significant  demands  on  the  nation. 
In  turn,  America's  Army  continues  to  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  trained  and  ready  ground  forces. 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  ex¬ 
pects  this  high  operational  and  personnel  tempo  to 
persist — given  the  complex  and  uncertain  operational 
and  strategic  environments  to  come.  The  soldiers, 
civilian  employees  and  families  of  FORSCOM  under¬ 
stand  these  challenges. 

FORSCOM  exercises  administrative  control  of  as¬ 
signed  forces  through 
designated  subordinate 
commands.  These  include 
First  Army,  U.S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve  Command,  I  Corps, 
III  Corps,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  32nd  Air  and  Mis¬ 
sile  Command,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center,  the 
Joint  Readiness  Training 


Future  Challenges  Now 


1LT  John  Dundee,  foreground,  1st  Battal¬ 
ion,  133rd  Infantry  Regiment,  2nd  Infantry 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  34th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  leads  a  group  of  his  soldiers  up  a  hill 
outside  Combat  Outpost  Najil  in  eastern 
Afghanistan’s  Lag h man  Province  in  June. 


Center  (JRTC),  20th  Support  Com¬ 
mand,  and  Air  Traffic  Services  Com¬ 
mand.  These  units,  together  with  their 
subordinate  commands,  make  FORS- 
COM  headquarters  responsible  for 
279,000  active  Army  soldiers;  206,000 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  soldiers; 

14,000  Army  civilians;  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  In  addition,  FORSCOM's  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  365,000  soldiers  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  has 
never  been  stronger.  These  bonds — 
forged  over  10  years  of  protracted 
combat — have  yielded  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  effective  mobilization  and  postmobilization  system  in 
the  Army's  history.  FORSCOM's  collective  training  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  active  component,  ARNG  and  USAR  supports 
our  overall  mission,  conforms  to  doctrine  and  focuses  on 
fundamentals  in  order  to  enhance  the  confidence  and  com¬ 
petence  of  our  soldiers  and  leaders.  Today's  Army  is  the 
best  equipped,  best  trained,  best  led  and  most  combat- 
proven  in  the  nation's  history.  FORSCOM  soldiers  demon¬ 
strate  this  every  day,  around  the  world,  in  challenging  envi¬ 
ronments  and  against  a  ruthless  enemy. 

The  type  of  enemy  we  face  in  current  campaigns  requires 
the  Army  to  sustain  combat  operations  for  protracted  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  in  operational  environments  marked  by  great  un¬ 
certainty,  high  complexity  and  an  ever-increasing  level  of 
lethality.  To  deter,  defeat  or  destroy  this  threat,  our  forces 
routinely  conduct  simultaneous  offensive,  defensive  and  sta¬ 
bility  operations.  At  home,  when  called  upon,  FORSCOM 

LTG  Howard  B.  Bromberg  became  the 
deputy  commanding  general/chief  of  staff, 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  in  December 
2010  and  assumed  duties  as  the  acting  com¬ 
manding  general  in  July.  Previously,  he 
served  as  commanding  general,  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  and  commanding  general,  32nd 
Army  Air  Missile  Defense  Command  while 
serving  in  Operations  Enduring  Freedom 
and  Iraqi  Freedom.  He  also  commanded  11th  Air  Defense  Artillery 
Brigade,  Third  Army;  1st  Battalion,  43rd  Air  Defense  Artillery, 
:ghth  Army,  Republic  of  Korea;  and  Battery  A,  6th  Battalion, 

i  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Germany.  He  has  served  on  The  Joint 
Sti  V  ishington,  D.C.,  as  deputy  director,  force  protection/direc¬ 
tor,  Theater  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Organization,  J-8,  and 
ope; at. .  ■ fficer .  Defense  Branch,  J-3.  LTG  Bromberg  was  com¬ 

missioner  h.  an  air  defense  artillery  officer  upon  graduation  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 


units  conduct  civil  support  operations. 

The  Army  has  transformed  to  confront  an  adaptive  en¬ 
emy  and  to  operate  in  today's  strategic  environment  by  ad¬ 
justing  our  force  structure  to  create  a  versatile  mix  of  net¬ 
worked  organizations.  Beyond  the  transformation  within 
our  force  structure  and  equipment  modernization,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  missions  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere  is  the 
result  of  superb  training  and  the  quality  of  the  American 
soldier.  Whether  operating  as  a  combined,  joint  or  NATO 
force,  our  soldiers  provide  the  decisive  edge. 

In  support  of  operations  around  the  globe,  FORSCOM, 
in  partnership  with  the  Army  Service  Component  Com¬ 
mands  (ASCC)  and  direct  reporting  units,  has  sustained  an 
annual  rotational  requirement  of  approximately  17  brigade 
combat  teams  (BCTs)  and  27  functional  and  multifunc¬ 
tional  brigades  within  the  Central  Command  area  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Of  the  17  BCTs,  two  are  from  the  ARNG.  Of 
the  27  functional  and  multifunctional  brigades,  11  are  from 
either  the  ARNG  or  the  USAR.  To  sustain  this  demand  we 
must  deploy,  redeploy  and  reset  44  brigade-size  forma-  | 
tions  every  12  months.  This  demand,  coupled  with  the  re-  j 
quirement  to  build  trained  and  ready  replacement  forma- *  1 
tions,  requires  a  complex  synchronization  of  Title  10 
service  functions.  This  is  accomplished  using  the  Army 
force  generation  (ARFORGEN)  model,  which  systemati¬ 
cally  guides  all  commands  and  agencies  involved  in  build¬ 
ing  readiness.  The  pace  of  this  rotation  will  increase  begin¬ 
ning  in  January  2012  with  the  advent  of  the  nine-month 
deployment  period  for  division  organizations  and  below. 

Here  at  home,  FORSCOM  soldiers  remain  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  civil  authorities.  FORSCOM  coordinates  closely  with 
U.S.  Army  North  (ARNORTH)  on  planning  for  such  con¬ 
tingencies  and  with  the  ARNG  under  Title  32.  Over  the 
past  year,  this  planning  and  execution  included  respond¬ 
ing  to  natural  disasters,  support  to  our  Southwest  border, 
and  counterdrug  enforcement.  In  addition  to  supporting 
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SFC  Jeffrey  Brundage  and  SFC  Paula  L.  Lebov  work  together  during  the  first 
official  “master  resilience  training”  program  last  November  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  training,  part  of  the  Army’s  Comprehensive  Soldier  Fitness  program, 
was  developed  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  resilience  program. 


and  planning  for  contingencies,  FORSCOM  headquarters 
planned  and  executed  its  congressionally  mandated  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  relocation  from  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.,  to  its  new  headquarters  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  This  year  marks  another  significant  change  as  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command  (USARC)  was  assigned  as  a 
subordinate  command  to  FORSCOM.  This  command-and- 
control  adjustment  allows  the  Army  to  better  synchronize 
and  coordinate  the  mobilization,  training  and  deployment 
of  USARC  conventional  forces. 

Transforming  for  the  Future 

The  environment  in  which  FORSCOM  must  execute  its 
mission  is  one  of  constant  change.  We  are  adjusting  our 
force  structure  to  ensure  that  it  has  the  right  mix  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  capabilities.  We  also  continue  to  restation  units  in 
the  continental  United  States  in  accordance  with  BRAC  leg¬ 
islation  and  have  essentially  completed  these  requirements. 

As  we  realign  organizations  and  installations  to  improve 
efficiency  in  building  readiness  and  developing  leaders, 
FORSCOM  is  adjusting  the  alignment  of  its  divisions.  This 
year,  FORSCOM  began  a  comprehensive  action  that  returns 
the  divisions  to  the  corps  commanders  for  training  and 
readiness  authority  (TRA)  and  for  full  administrative  con¬ 
trol.  This  move  is  part  of  a  broader  effort  that  addresses 
TRA  and  administrative  control  of  all  brigade-size  and 
larger  formations  in  FORSCOM,  including  functional  and 
multifunctional  formations. 

Due  to  the  disestablishment  of  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command 
(JFCOM)  in  August,  FORSCOM  is  transforming  from  the  JF- 
COM  ASCC  to  the  service  force  provider  (SFP)  for  Army 
conventional  forces.  As  the  SFP,  FORSCOM  is  the  supported 
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command  for  sourcing  Army  conven¬ 
tional  forces  through  the  global  force 
management  process.  The  changes  nec¬ 
essary  to  implement  these  new  sourc¬ 
ing  responsibilities  are  under  way. 
They  exemplify  how  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion  can  undertake  change  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  while  sustaining  the  rotational 
flow  of  trained  and  ready  forces  for  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  combatant  comman¬ 
ders. 

FORSCOM  Accomplishments 

The  Army's  reserve  components 
continue  to  build  an  impressive  and 
historic  record  of  wartime  service  to 
the  nation.  On  a  typical  day  during 
this  past  year,  approximately  50,000 
ARNG  and  21,000  USAR  soldiers 
were  mobilized  in  support  of  various 
operations  and  other  Army  require¬ 
ments  at  home  and  abroad.  They  were 
mobilized  and  their  units  trained  with 
oversight  and  support  by  FORSCOM, 
with  First  Army  supporting  execution 
of  postmobilization  training  at  the  six  enduring  mobiliza¬ 
tion  centers  in  the  continental  United  States.  Given  that  to¬ 
day's  combat  operations  are  characterized  by  almost 
weekly  adaptations  of  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  training  conducted  at  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  centers  reflects  those  changes.  These  adaptations  are 
collected  by  First  Army  and  incorporated  into  the  training 
program. 

It  is  a  FORSCOM  imperative  to  care  for  our  Army  fami¬ 
lies  by  increasing  readiness  and  resiliency  of  soldiers  and 
families,  enabling  them  to  sustain  the  tempo  to  fulfill  mis¬ 
sion  requirements.  To  this  end,  FORSCOM  is  working 
closely  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  well  as  Instal¬ 
lation  Management  Command  to  ensure  that  soldiers  have 
the  tools  to  prepare  themselves  and  their  families  for  the 
rigors  of  Army  life  before,  during  and  after  deployment. 
One  example  of  this  is  FORSCOM's  success  in  increasing 
the  number  of  master  resiliency  trainers  (MRTs),  who  pro¬ 
vide  training  to  soldiers  on  four  of  the  five  dimensions  of 
soldier  fitness:  emotional,  social,  family  and  spiritual.  This 
training  helps  develop  an  individual  soldier's  critical 
thinking  skills,  leading  to  greater  resilience  and  better  deci¬ 
sion  making  in  the  face  of  life's  challenges.  To  date, 
FORSCOM  has  1,000  MRTs  in  units  and  plans  to  train  an 
additional  1,000  in  fiscal  year  2012. 

A  third  major  accomplishment  in  2011  was  making  AR- 
FORGEN  institutional.  The  Army  published  AR  525-29, 
Army  Force  Generation  to  codify  the  responsibilities,  purpose 
and  procedures  for  planning,  preparing,  executing  and  as¬ 
sessing  ARFORGEN.  As  the  Army's  manager  for  Army 
force  generation,  FORSCOM  is  leading  the  effort  to  reach 
the  minimum  deployment  ratios  of  1:2  (active  component) 


ind  1:4  (reserve  component).  For  the  active  component,  this 
neans  that  for  every  12  months  a  unit  is  in  the  available 
aool,  that  unit  would  deploy  no  longer  than  nine  months.  In 
iddition,  a  unit  will  receive  at  least  24  months  at  home  sta- 
ion  to  execute  reset  and  train/ ready  periods.  Reserve  com¬ 
ponent  units  can  expect  to  mobilize  for  12  months  and  de¬ 
ploy  for  nine  months  and  synchronize  with  the  active 
:omponent,  with  at  least  48  months  to  execute  reset  and  its 
rain/ ready  before  the  next  deployment. 

Army  senior  leadership  has  recognized  the  training  chal- 
enges  as  we  reduce  our  numbers  in  Iraq  and  maintain  the 
nomentum  in  Afghanistan.  The  Army's  doctrinal  concept, 
ull  spectrum  operations,  was  largely  subordinated  because 
>f  the  uniquely  heavy  demands  of  the  counterinsurgency 
ampaigns  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  FORSCOM  has  taken 
teps,  however,  to  return  full  spectrum  training  to  the  force, 
in  October  2010,  a  brigade  combat  team  from  the  82nd  Air¬ 
borne  Division  completed  the  first  full  spectrum  operations 
raining  rotation  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 
fRTC)  at  Fort  Polk,  La.  This  was  the  first  full  spectrum  rota- 
ion  conducted  at  the  JRTC  since  2005.  The  rotation  included 
dgh-intensity,  combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide-area  se- 
urity  operations  that  simulate  potential  war  scenarios  in  a 
lore  complete  manner  than  do  theater-specific  scenarios. 

Finally,  FORSCOM  hosted  an  Army  training  summit 
ATS)  this  year  at  the  direction  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
Tie  principal  purpose  was  to  identify  and  establish  priorities 
or  active  and  reserve  component  training  facilities  that 
ould  be  used  by  all  components,  irrespective  of  the  owner, 
i  garner  efficiencies.  Important  outcomes  from  the  summit 
iclude:  establishing  of  27  regional  collective  training  capa¬ 
city  facilities  to  focus  resources;  validating  the  requirement 
p  develop  an  authoritative  training  support  database  that 
resents  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  status  of  training  re- 
ources  across  the  Army;  codifying  terms  of  reference  associ- 
ted  with  the  Army  readiness  aim  points;  and  substantiating 
irst  Army's  role  in  supporting  reserve  component  contin- 
ency  expeditionary  force  training.  An  unexpected  outcome 
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SGT  Michael  Del  Sarto  (right)  and  PFC  Jacob  Allen,  325th 
Airborne  Infantry  Regiment,  2nd  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  rush  through  a  breached  door  dur¬ 
ing  combined  arms  live-fire  training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

was  identification  of  the  need  to  hold  a  follow-on  ATS  fo¬ 
cused  on  functional  and  multifunctional  unit  training. 
Flosted  by  FORSCOM,  this  second  summit,  or  ATS  II,  refined 
and  codified  a  comprehensive,  multicomponent  training 
strategy  for  functional  and  multifunctional  emits  and  made 
recommendations  for  resourcing  through  the  Army  budget¬ 
ing  process.  These  recommendations  will  go  to  the  training 
general  officer  steering  committee  in  November. 

The  FORSCOM  team  has  a  shared  vision  of  the  future — 
a  command  that  provides  campaign-capable  land  forces 
possessing  depth  and  versatility  through  an  appropriately 

balanced  mix  of  integrated  active  and 
reserve  component  units  with  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  be  decisive  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  operations  and  to  oper¬ 
ate  interdependent^  with  the  joint 
force.  Building  on  the  strength  of  our 
people,  we  will  continue  to  field  the 


Time  and  money  were  no  object 


In  a  perfect  world,  we  would  not  need  to  worry  about  how  much  money 
or  time  was  needed  for  training.  In  fact,  we  would  not  train  at  all.  But 
our  world  is  not  perfect.  Until  that  time,  Raydon  provides  Convoy,  Route 
Clearance,  MRAP,  Door  Gunner,  and  Area  Weapons  training  solutions 
for  both  collective  and/or  individual.  Thousands  of  Warfighters  demand 
Raydon’s  training  products  every  day. 


Check  us  out  at  www.raydon.oom  and  see  how  you  can  train  in  an 
imperfect  world. 
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By  GEN  Robert  W.  Cone 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 


As  we  reduce  our  presence  in  Iraq  and  begin  to 

draw  down  our  forces  in  Afghanistan,  the  Army 
is  approaching  a  critical  transition  point.  We 
must  now  shift  focus  from  the  singular  idea  of 
winning  the  current  fights  to  simultaneously 
staffing,  training  and  equipping  as  a  readiness- 
focused  force.  Although  we  must  prepare  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  cannot  shortchange  our  soldiers  or  the  nation 
with  respect  to  ongoing  combat  operations.  Today's  sol¬ 
diers  must  still  have  what  they  need  when  they  need  it, 
and  we  must  accomplish  the  missions  the  nation  has  al¬ 
ready  assigned  us.  The 
same  idea  holds  true  for 
tomorrow's  soldiers  and 
missions  as  well.  The  real 
strategic  art  is  finding  the 
right  balance  that  allows 
the  Army  to  succeed  in 


Shaping  the  Army 

Of  2020 
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Soldiers  from  the  19th  Engineer  Battalion 
react  to  a  simulated  rocket-propelled 
grenade  attack  at  Zussman  Urban  Com¬ 
bat  Training  Center,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  during 
a  platoon  certification  exercise  in  June. 
The  training  exercised  troop  leader 
procedures  in  different  environments. 


next  type  of  war  we  will  fight,  however,  all  leaders  must 
become  experts  in  a  mix  of  offensive,  defensive  and  stabil¬ 
ity  operations  across  a  full  spectrum  of  combat  operations.  , 

To  better  grow  and  develop  the  seedling  of  full  spectrum 
operations,  we  have  developed  the  concept  of  core  compe¬ 
tencies — combined  arms  maneuver  and  wide  area  security. 
These  two  salient  ideas  are  established  in  our  new  opera¬ 
tions  field  manual  and  capture  the  lessons  of  our  recent  past 
and  blend  them  with  the  broader  precepts  of  warfighting 
across  all  domains.  Leaders  and  units  employ  combined 
arms  maneuver  to  achieve  a  position  of  physical,  temporal 
or  psychological  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Artful  execu¬ 
tion  of  combined  arms  maneuver  surprises  the  enemy  by  at¬ 
tacking  from  an  unexpected  direction  and  time  or  by  em¬ 
ploying  combat  power  in  unforeseen  ways.  We  use  wide 
area  security  to  consolidate  and  maintain  advantage  over  an 
enemy  or  to  deny  the  enemy  a  position  of  advantage. 

For  the  Army  of  2020,  some  of  the  more  traditional  as¬ 
pects  of  warfare  will  continue.  In  any  operation,  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  phase  to  another  is  vital  to  achieving  ultimate 
success.  Thus  managing  transitions  along  the  spectrum  is  a 
critical  skill  that  requires  leaders  to  pay  close  attention  to 
the  initial  indicators  of  change,  recognize  the  new  reality 
early  and  act  accordingly.  This  requirement  calls  for  an 
Army  that  is  physically  and  psychologically  prepared  to 
change  course  quickly. 

Whenever  we  envision  the  future,  we  should  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  accurate  prediction  and  the  likelihood  of 
getting  it  wrong.  We  have  learned  that  adopting  an  iterative  j 
"learn,  adapt,  learn,  adapt"  approach  to  modernizing  the 
force  is  the  best  means  to  shape  the  Army  of  2020.  Moving 
away  from  processes  dominated  by  long-term  sequential 
planning,  the  Army  can  become  more  adaptable  and  flexi¬ 
ble.  We  can  do  better  by  modernizing  in  a  measured  manner 
through  continuous  and  incremental  reevaluation  of  con-  j 


the  current  fight  while  simultaneously 
preparing  for  the  future. 

As  the  commanding  general  of  U.S. 

Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC),  I  am  honored  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  and  to  play  an  important 
role  in  addressing  the  challenges  our 
Army  faces  in  this  time  of  transition.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
essential  thinking  that  drives  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  developing  the  Army  of  2020 
and  then  identify  several  of  the  major 
initiatives  under  way  to  make  that  vi¬ 
sion  a  reality.  Much  of  this  work  began  nearly  two  years  ago 
under  my  predecessor,  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey.  My  intent 
is  to  use  these  ongoing  efforts  while  continuously  adapting 
the  vision  to  the  realities  of  an  increasingly  complex  and  re¬ 
source-constrained  future  security  environment. 


The  Army  of  2020 

The  Army  Capstone  Concept,  published  in  December  2009, 
described  the  vision  for  the  Army  of  2020  by  identifying  the 
required  capabilities  of  the  future  force.  At  TRADOC,  we 
have  taken  these  required  capabilities  and  begun  to  de¬ 
velop  potential  force  structure  options  for  this  force  across 
all  aspects  of  doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel  and 
personnel. 

Though  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  Army  of  2020  are  al¬ 
ready  mature,  others  we  plant  today.  For  example,  our  en¬ 
during  professional  ethic  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  sacred  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  bond  of  trust  with  the  American  people; 
this  will  never  change.  Since  we  do  not  get  to  choose  the 
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strategic  studies  from  the  Naval  War  College. 
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cepts  to  determine  relevant  requirements,  potential  threats 
and  opportunities.  The  uncertainties  of  conflict  require  us  to 
be  flexible  in  our  development  and  acquisition  activities  so 
that  we  can  adjust  quickly  if  those  assumptions  turn  out  to 
?e  wrong.  Acquisition  efficiency  and  flexibility  must  be- 
:ome  a  routine  part  of  how  the  Army  does  business. 

Although  this  sounds  incredibly  difficult,  the  good  news 
s  that  we  have  already  come  a  long  way  in  organizing  and 
Preparing  ourselves  for  greater  flexibility.  Over  the  last  10 
/ears,  our  Army  has  met  every  challenge — thanks  to  the  re- 
narkable  creativity,  strength  and  agility  of  our  combat- 
jexperienced  soldiers.  We  need  to  capitalize  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience  and  momentum  we  have  achieved  on  the 
[battlefield  as  we  transform  our  Army  to  address  the  chal- 
enges  of  the  future. 

TRADOC's  approach  to  shaping  the  Army  of  2020  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  far  too  lengthy  to  address  in  detail  in  this  ar- 
icle.  I  would  like  to  highlight,  however,  four  essential  initia- 
ives  that  are  the  foundation  of  the  emerging  concept  of  the 
\rmy  of  2020.  These  are  the  Army  profession,  the  squad, 
nission  command  and  our  support  to  the  joint  fight. 

The  Army  Profession 

As  we  begin  shaping  the  Army  of  2020,  it  makes  sense  to 
eflect  on  the  impact  of  10  years  of  war  on  our  profession, 
.ast  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  directed  us  to  conduct 
ormal  introspection  in  the  year-long  Profession  of  Arms 
ampaign.  Now  in  the  tenth  month  of  this  process  of  exam- 
nation  and  reflection,  we  have  developed  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Army  profession  significantly.  More  important, 
Ve  have  been  involved  in  an  Army-wide  discussion  about 
Vho  we  are  and  what  we  want  our  profession  to  be  in  the 
uture.  We  are  using  this  information  to  help  us  fortify  our 
•rofession  today  and  to  ensure  that  the  campaign  becomes 
n  essential  feature  of  the  Army  of  2020. 

We  have  learned  that  our  Army  profession  will  be 
iewed  as  such  only  as  long  as  we  continue  to  earn  that  ti¬ 
le.  Professionals  produce  uniquely  expert  work,  require 
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years  of  study  and  practice,  and  earn  the  trust  of  their 
clients  through  an  ethic.  They  are  personally  motivated  by 
the  intrinsic  aspects  of  their  service,  and  their  lives  of  ser¬ 
vice  require  extraordinary  commitment — far  beyond  that 
of  a  job.  Our  shared  responsibility  to  develop  as  Army  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  organizational  and  individual.  In  earning  that 
title  of  Army  professional,  we  must  cultivate  five  charac¬ 
teristics:  trust,  military  expertise,  esprit  de  corpus,  honorable 
service  and  stewardship. 

Trust  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Army  profession;  without 
trust  it  is  merely  an  occupation.  Trust  requires  inspired 
leadership  and  extends  in  every  direction  to  secure  our 
most  valuable  resource:  our  soldiers  and  leaders.  How  we 
train,  what  we  teach  and  who  we  mentor  determine  how 
successful  the  Army  will  become.  Trust  is  earned  each  day 
through  strength  of  character,  individual  and  unit  disci¬ 
pline,  and  accountability. 

We  have  learned  that  we  possess  expert  knowledge  that 
is  unique  to  the  Army  profession  and  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  continue  to  expand  on  that  body  of  expert 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  As  Army  pro¬ 
fessionals,  our  expertise  is  the  ethical  and  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  expert  knowledge  by  certified  professionals. 

Our  commitment  to  our  profession  is  represented  by  an 
esprit  de  corps  that  guides  us  to  realize  that,  for  a  profes¬ 
sional,  the  Army  is  more  than  a  job:  It  is  a  commitment  to  a 
set  of  values  and  ideals  that  are  bigger  than  the  sum  of  our 
personal  sacrifices.  This  sacrifice  manifests  itself  over  time 
in  a  history  of  honorable  service  to  our  Army  and  our  na¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  we  know  that  in  order  to  maintain  respect,  our 
Army  profession  must  self-regulate.  Army  professionals 
are  stewards  of  our  profession,  its  body  of  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  and  its  standards  of  certification  for  membership. 

The  Squad 

Our  Army  has  accomplished  many  amazing  things  using 
advanced  weapons  systems,  digitization  and  technology  in 

the  last  10  years  of  war.  Despite  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  capabilities  at  al¬ 
most  every  higher  echelon  of  com¬ 
mand,  we  have  yet  to  fully  use  the 
power  of  technology  in  the  squad,  our 
fundamental  building  block  for  the 
Jr  Army  of  2020.  Despite  their  tactical  sig¬ 

nificance,  squads  are  committed  to  the 
fight  with  the  least  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence,  training,  firepower,  mobility,  pro¬ 
tection  and  access  to  information. 


Soldiers  with  2nd  Battalion,  327th 
Infantry  Regiment,  101st  Airborne 
Division,  return  fire  during  a  firefight  with 
Taliban  forces  in  Barawala  Kalay  Valley, 
Kunar  Province,  Afghanistan,  in  March. 
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SSG  James  Allen,  Company  B,  3rd  Bat¬ 
talion,  66th  Armor  Regiment,  conducts 
a  dismounted  patrol  alongside  his  pla¬ 
toon’s  Afghan  uniformed  police  partners 
in  Paktika  Province,  Afghanistan. 


SGT  Arturo  Leal,  Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  133rd  Infantry 
Regiment,  directs  troops  at  a  mounted  patrol  base  in  the 
Alingar  district  of  Nuristan  Province  in  eastern  Afghanistan. 
The  commandos  were  investigating  a  fire  at  a  girl’s  school. 


We  will  focus  more  resources  and  at¬ 
tention  to  enable  the  squad,  ensuring 
that  it  achieves  and  retains  a  tactical 
overmatch  capability.  Our  focus  will  be 
on  extending  the  network,  reducing 
power  and  energy  requirements,  and 
increasing  lethality,  mobility,  and  force 
protection.  Most  importantly,  we  must 
recognize  that  in  order  to  achieve  any 
of  this,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  in 
leader  development  and  home-station 
training  for  the  team  and  squad  leader. 

By  2020,  tactical  small  units  will  have  immersive  squad- 
level  trainers,  360-degree  leader  assessments,  and  longer, 
more  rigorous  squad-  and  team-leader  courses  with  much 
higher  certification  requirements.  Also,  there  are  many  ad¬ 
vanced  training  capabilities  that  could  greatly  enable  the 
squad,  such  as  the  expanded  use  of  blended  live,  virtual. 


constructive,  gaming  and  simulation  training  using  digital 
soldiers  as  well  as  avatar-embedded  training  capabilities. 

Seeking  technological  advances,  we  want  to  improve  ac¬ 
cess  to  precision  targeting  and  fires  and  continue  to  find 
more  battlefield  uses  for  digital  applications.  The  squad 
will  need  an  enhanced  mine-clearing  capability  and  more 
robotic  and  unmanned  aerial  systems.  To  improve  lethal¬ 
ity,  it  will  need  the  best  carbine  available  and  a  precision 
sniper  rifle  as  well  as  nonlethal  capabilities  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  yet  lighter-weight  ammunition.  We  must  also  fill  a 
critical  gap  in  our  individual  soldier  protection  by  devel¬ 
oping  better,  lighter  body  armor  enhanced  with  biomoni¬ 
toring,  reporting,  and  combat  identification  and  location 
capabilities.  The  squad  of  2020  will  also  require  connectiv¬ 
ity  to  all  supporting  platforms  with  integrated  sensor-to- 
shooter  linkages.  This  enhanced  squad  capability  is  the 
first  step  toward  providing  improvements  to  all  tactical 
small  units  as  we  move  forward. 


Mission  Command 

In  recent  years,  we  have  expanded  the  concept  of  battle 
command  to  a  broader,  more  inclusive  concept  of  mission 
command.  Mission  command  represents  the  reality  of  our 
experience  in  leading  highly  dynamic  and  decentralized 
combat  operations  in  an  extremely  complex,  joint,  multina¬ 
tional,  interagency  and  intergovernmental  environment. 
Mission  command  provides  the  broader  intellectual  frame¬ 
work  for  us  to  build  and  shape  the  Army  of  2020. 

The  revised  concept  of  mission  command  emphasizes  the 
centrality  and  expanded  role  of  the  commander  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  It  reinforces  the  human  dimension  in  understanding 
links  between  the  network  and  the  commander  in  the  art  of 
command  and  the  science  of  control.  Integrating  the  network 
through  mission  command  is  important  to  the  commander 
who  shoulders  responsibilities,  which  include  understand¬ 
ing,  visualizing,  describing,  directing,  leading  and  assessing. 
It  also  includes  developing  teams  among  military  units  as 
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Winning  the  battle  against  night,  bullets  and  mediocrity. 

SCHOTT  component  technologies  lead  the  way  in  armor,  night  vision, 
electronic  packaging  and  optics. 

Component  failure  is  not  an  option.  That's  why  SCHOTT  fights  the  laws  of  physics 
every  day  to  achieve  the  very  highest  levels  of  success.  It's  why  the  defense  industry 
consistently  chooses  our  components  for  critical  equipment  and  systems.  Our 
SCHOTT  Resistan®  transparent  vehicle  armor,  currently  deployed  in  Afghanistan, 
is  lighter  than  competing  armor.  It  provides  multi-hit  ballistic  performance  while  still 
allowing  soldiers  to  use  night  vision  equipment  -  a  key  factor  in  their  safety.  We've 
expanded  and  enhanced  our  capabilities  in  fiber  optics  and  lighting,  IR  and  eye-safe  laser 
materials  and  electronic  packaging.  Insist  on  components  that  are  SCHOTT  stronger, 
SCHOTT  safer,  SCHOTT  smarter. 


U.S.  Air  Force/CMSgt.  Richard  Simonsen 


SGT  Michael  Magnuson  (right)  and  U.S.  Army  SGT  David  Sterin 
(left),  members  of  the  Kandahar  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  se¬ 
curity  force,  lead  members  of  the  PRT  through  the  Shur  Andam  In¬ 
dustrial  Park  in  Kandahar  City  in  June.  The  PRT  met  with  business 
leaders  to  assess  the  use  of,  and  need  for,  electricity  in  the  area. 


well  as  our  joint,  interagency,  intergovernmental  and  multi¬ 
national  partners;  leading  information  and  influence  activi¬ 
ties;  establishing  themes  and  messages;  and  personally  en¬ 
gaging  key  players.  The  art  of  command  drives  the  science  of 
control,  which  includes  planning,  preparing,  executing  and 
assessing  operations  and  conducting  information  and  influ¬ 
ence,  cyber,  and  electromagnetic  activities. 

Mission  command  enables  operational  adaptability 
through  understanding  the  operational  environment, 
building  adaptive  teams  that  anticipate  transitions,  accept¬ 
ing  risk  to  create  opportunities,  and  conducting  informa¬ 
tion  and  influence  activities  to  set  conditions  for  action. 

Mission  command  also  supports  the  requirement  for 
greater  decentralization  both  in  organization  design  and  in 
operational  decision  making.  The  complexity  and  short  de¬ 
cision  cycles  characteristic  of  operations  at  the  tactical  edge 
limit  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  a  common  operating  view 
for  centralized  decision  making  and  command  and  control 
of  formations  or  individuals.  Although  centralized  com¬ 
mand  may  work  well  for  strategic  initiatives,  too  much  cen¬ 
tralized  decision  making  and  execution  in  the  tactical  fight 
slow  action  and  could  surrender  the  initiative.  Thus  we  can 
expect  to  see  additional  decentralization  and  empowering 
of  the  tactical  edge. 

The  Army  in  the  Joint  Fight 

Our  combat  experience  tells  us  that  our  Army  is  most 
successful  when  we  fight  as  an  effective  partner  on  the 
joint  team  The  next  25  years  will  continue  to  challenge 
joint  forces  in  both  familiar  and  unexpected  ways,  which  is 
why  the  Army  of  2020  as  part  of  a  joint  team  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  build  partner  capacity,  support  civil  authorities. 


and  deter  and  defeat  potential  adver¬ 
saries.  The  design  of  our  forces  will 
provide  corps,  divisions  and  brigades 
with  the  maneuver  and  enabler  assetsi 
they  need  to  be  effective  in  an  emerg¬ 
ing  operational  environment. 

As  part  of  the  joint  force,  the  Army 
might  provide  more  regionally  aligned 
headquarters  in  support  of  combatant 
commanders  with  habitual  relation¬ 
ships  with  identified  foreign  govern¬ 
mental  and  military  partners.  Our 
units  would  possess  the  resident  cul¬ 
tural,  linguistic  and  political  under¬ 
standing  necessary  to  analyze,  assess 
and  act  rapidly  to  prevail  in  any  emerg¬ 
ing  national  strategy  tasks.  Such  units 
would  be  responsive  to  the  combatant 
commanders  and  provide  a  broad  ar¬ 
ray  of  options  spanning  all  phases  of 
potential  operations. 

Also,  we  need  to  ensure  that  the 
Army  is  part  of  a  joint  force  that  is 
trained,  organized  and  resourced  to 
perform  the  critical  tasks  contained  in 
the  Joint  Operational  Access  concept,  which  includes  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  AirSea  (Battle)  concept  focus  along  with  the 
Army/Marine  Access  concept.  Finally,  and  most  critically, 
we  must  ensure  that  sustained  land  operations  in  a  joint, 
interagency,  intergovernmental,  multinational  environ¬ 
ment  are  not  forgotten,  as  we  will  see  this  again  at  a  place 
and  time  not  of  our  choosing. 

Army  Strong 

Our  Army  is  strong.  For  more  than  236  years,  we  have 
answered  the  call  to  defend  our  nation's  people  and  inter¬ 
ests.  During  the  last  10  years  of  war,  our  all-volunteer 
Army  has  performed  superbly  while  also  producing  the 
most  capable  and  professional  group  of  leaders  we  have 
known  in  generations.  We  have  persevered  and  overcome 
every  challenge  and  every  obstacle.  As  a  result,  we  now 
have  an  incredibly  competent  and  battle-tested  Army.  1 
stand  in  awe  of  our  soldiers.  Army  civilians  and  families. 

Today,  we  are  in  a  strategic  transition.  Looking  forward, 
we  can  expect  to  face  even  more  complex  and  uncertain 
environments  and  threats  from  across  the  spectrum  of  con¬ 
flict.  To  meet  these  demands,  I  see  TRADOC  helping  shape 
the  Army  along  the  glide  path  to  2020  through  a  number  of 
means,  from  our  introspective  work  in  the  Profession  of 
Arms  campaign  to  our  new  focus  on  empowering  the 
squad  to  increasing  adaptability  through  mission  com¬ 
mand.  Also,  providing  viable  strategic  options  in  the  joint 
fight  will  require  more  effective,  efficient,  flexible  and  dy¬ 
namic  Army  capabilities.  Finally,  to  fight  and  win  our  na¬ 
tion's  wars  today,  tomorrow  and  in  2020,  our  Army  must 
continue  to  earn  the  unwavering  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  ^ 
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It's  in  your  nature,  so  its  in  our  vehicles. 


Navistar  Defense  doesn't  just  build  the  most  dependable  military  vehicles.  We  follow  them 
into  the  field  to  provide  the  support  and  service  that  keep  them  mission  ready.  Like  you,  we're 
committed  to  doing  whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done.  With  more  than  100  years  of  truck 
manufacturing  under  our  belts,  we've  got  the  skills.  But  it's  our  dedication  you'll  value  most. 
With  Navistar  Defense,  you'll  never  ride  alone. 
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TO  MAINTAINING,  WE’RE  THERE 


L-3  understands  that  a  successful  mission  relies  on  prepared  warfighters  and  platforms  that  perform  at 
op-tempo.  We  have  advanced  technology  to  train  pilots  using  state-of-the-art,  high-definition  simulators,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  and  modernization  expertise  to  keep  fixed-  or  rotary-wing  aircraft  optimized  for  any 
challenge.  When  it  comes  to  mission  readiness  at  the  highest  level,  L-3  is  there. 
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Adapting  tn  Win 
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By  GEN  Ann  E.  Dunwoody 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 


In  today's  environment,  it's  all  too  easy  to  become 
consumed  with  budgets  and  the  many  challenges 
of  the  moment.  It's  important,  however,  for  each  of 
us  to  take  time  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  an  in¬ 
credibly  tough  and  demanding  decade.  After  10 
years  at  war,  we  can  take  great  pride  in  what  our  Army 
has  accomplished.  We  ended  major  combat  operations 
in  Iraq  in  August  2010  and  are  now  completing  the 
drawdown — a  logistics  mission  of  historic  dimensions. 
We  stepped  up  our  operations  in  Afghanistan,  one  of 
the  toughest  combat  environments  anywhere — a  land¬ 
locked  country  the  size  of 
Texas  with  18,000-  to 
20,000-foot  mountains, 
very  few  roads  and  even 
fewer  paved.  Combine 
that  with  a  complex  re¬ 
gional  political  environ¬ 
ment,  border  delays,  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign 
carriers  and  weather 
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Luis  Velez  (left),  electronics  mechanic,  and  John  Radzi- 
kowski,  electronics  worker,  set  up  a  lightweight  counter 
mortar  radar  system  for  rotation  testing  in  an  anechoic 
test  chamber  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa. 


extremes,  and  you  have  one  of  the  most  challenging  sus¬ 
tainment  and  distribution  environments  anywhere. 

We've  also  been  conducting  peacekeeping  and  stability 
operations,  humanitarian  relief  and  disaster  response 
across  the  globe.  We  executed  these  missions  while  con¬ 
fronting  an  environment  of  increasing  change  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  marked  by  popular  uprisings  and  instability  across 
the  Middle  East  and  continuing  regional  threats  from 
countries  like  Iran  and  North  Korea. 

We've  accomplished  all  of  this  while  also  successfully 
completing  the  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
(BRAC).  At  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC),  BRAC  af¬ 
fected  11,000  employees — one  out  of  every  six — across  25 
states.  As  a  result,  we  shifted  our  command  "Centers  of 
Gravity"  to  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.;  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.;  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Ill.;  and  Warren,  Mich. 

For  Army  Materiel  Command,  BRAC  was  not  only 
about  moving  people  and  organizations.  We  used  BRAC  as 
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commanding  general  of  Division  Support  Command,  10th 
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management  from  Florida  Institute  of  Technology. 


an  opportunity  to  transform  and  adapt  ourselves  to  be¬ 
come  a  more  globally  networked  enterprise  better  able  to 
support  our  nation's  warfighters  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  future.  At  our  new  Redstone  Arsenal  headquarters,  i 
AMC  is  developing  a  common  operating  picture — from 
factory  to  foxhole — of  all  the  Army's  materiel.  This  gives  j 
us  the  ability  to  rapidly  respond  to  changing  equipment  re-  j 
quirements  across  the  full  spectrum  of  operations. 

Future  Challenges 

It's  important  to  reflect  back  upon  these  incredible 
achievements  to  help  put  the  current  challenges  in  per¬ 
spective.  If  we  could  do  all  of  that,  we  can  certainly  over¬ 
come  the  challenges  we  face  today. 

For  the  past  decade  we've  been  fortunate — our  Army  ! 
was  provided  the  necessary  resources  to  meet  the  de-  ’ 
mands  of  the  current  fight.  Historically,  though,  U.S.  de-  j 
fense  budgets  have  followed  a  similar  pattern — resource 
peaks  at  the  height  of  conflict  followed  by  a  dramatic  re-  I 
duction  in  defense  spending  following  conflict. 

Throughout  history,  we've  witnessed  the  consequences  of  j 
not  managing  post-war  reductions  effectively.  For  example,  j 
following  the  post-World  War  II  drawdown,  the  U.S. 
Army's  Task  Force  Smith  deployed  to  the  Korean  War  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  training  or  resources  it  needed  to  win.  Af- 1 
ter  the  Vietnam  War,  we  experienced  the  "hollow  Army" 
that  jeopardized  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  emerging 
threats  of  the  Cold  War.  After  each  major  conflict,  we  not  i 
only  cut  the  budget,  we  also  lost  vital  capabilities  needed  for 
future  operations.  We  cannot  do  the  same  thing  again.  To  < 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  we  must  fundamentally 
change  the  way  we  manage  the  business  of  our  Army. 

! 

Strategic  Choices 

We  are  at  a  crossroad  that  requires  us  to  make  some 
tough  strategic  choices  or  risk  the  same  negative  conse¬ 
quences  we  witnessed  after  past  conflicts.  One  thing  we 
cannot  do  is  what  we  have  done  so  many  times  before:  We 
cannot  "salami-slice"  our  way  out  of  the  budget  challenge 
with  across-the-board  cuts  just  to  share  the  pain  equally 
and  avoid  difficult  choices.  This  approach  has  seldom  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  positive  outcome. 

Instead,  we  need  to  make  tough  choices  to  establish  pri¬ 
orities  we  need  for  the  future,  eliminate  redundancies  and 
identify  where  we  are  willing  to  accept  risk — all  while  en-  . 
suring  that  we  maintain  the  decisive  edge  we've  honed  i 
over  the  last  decade.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  primary  chal¬ 
lenge  of  our  time  and  perhaps  a  defining  moment  for  our 
Army  and  for  AMC. 

Adapting  to  Win 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  must  adapt  to  win.  Adapting 
to  win  means  adapting  every  part  of  our  institution  to 
move  beyond  our  legacy  organizations,  outdated  technolo¬ 
gies  and  antiquated  processes.  It  means  winning  on  and 
off  the  battlefield,  in  all  aspects  of  organizing,  training  and 
equipping  our  Army. 
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For  many  years  we  focused  our  energy  and  resources  on 
adapting  the  operational  Army — roughly  75  percent  of  our 
force — to  respond  to  changing  conditions  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  As  a  result,  today  we  have  a  very  lethal,  agile  and  ca¬ 
pable  operating  force.  What  we  haven't  done  very  well  is 
to  adapt  the  other  25  percent — the  institutional  part  of  our 
Army.  In  fact,  we  haven't  even  attempted  to  adapt  the  in¬ 
stitutional  Army  in  more  than  four  decades. 

The  role  of  our  institutional  Army  is  absolutely  vital. 
Over  time,  however,  we've  become  entrenched — creating 
"silos"  that  hinder  coordination,  collaboration  and  com¬ 
munication.  It  isn't  because  we  don't  have  the  finest  sol¬ 
diers  and  Army  civilians  we  have  ever  had.  We  do!  They're 
lust  busy  people  doing  their  best  in  a  large  and  complex  in¬ 
stitution  to  support  our  warfighters. 

In  its  simplest  form,  adapting  to  win  is  about  breaking 
down  the  walls  between  silos  to  allow  us  to  work  across 
carriers  built  up  over  time— adapting  our  institutional 
\rmy  to  be  more  like  the  operational  Army.  It's  about  do¬ 
ng  business  in  a  fundamentally  different  way — eliminat- 
ng  the  organizational  and  procedural  redundancies  and 
nefficiencies  to  maximize  the  cooperation,  coordination, 
collaboration  and  communication  needed  to  deliver  the 
ight  outcomes.  We  used  to  say  that  information  was 
)ower — today  shared  information  is  power  and  shared  in- 
ormation  comes  through  increased  transparency. 

Adapting  the  Institutional  Army 

Today,  on  the  materiel  side,  we're  creating  a  collabora- 
ive  approach  and  an  enterprise  attitude  that  will  lead  us 
o  one  authority,  with  one  source  of  repair  and  one  infor- 
nation  system  working  together  to  achieve  complete  visi- 


A  Joint  Munitions  Command  employee  inspects  rounds 
at  the  Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Mo.  AMC  and  its  subordinate  commands  em¬ 
ploy  nearly  70,000  soldiers  and  Army  civilians. 


bility  of  every  piece  of  Army  equipment.  This  effort  is  vi¬ 
tally  important  because  we've  seen  the  prior  consequences 
of  not  having  this  kind  of  visibility. 

After  every  conflict,  we've  ended  up  with  mountains  of 
equipment  and  supplies  on  and  off  the  battlefield.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  this:  Our  primary  focus  during  war 
has  been  on  buying  equipment  to  support  the  needs  of  the 
operational  Army.  For  example,  during  the  last  decade  we 
embarked  on  a  historic  transformation  of  our  operational 
Army  while  fighting  our  current  wars.  We  reduced  the 
number  of  our  headquarters  and  established  more  self-sus¬ 
taining  combat  brigades.  Consequently,  we  began  buying 
and  building  piles  of  new  equipment  to  rapidly  get  the 
right  stuff  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Each  of  these  piles  had  its  own  manager,  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  synchronize  available  equipment.  If  you  were  the 
customer — the  operational  Army — sourcing  your  materiel 
needs  was  tough  because  who  you  got  your  equipment 
from  depended  on  what  you  needed  and  when  and  where 
you  needed  it.  Adding  to  the  complexity,  multiple  equip¬ 
ment  managers  had  multiple  sources  of  repair,  with  their 
own  inventory  of  repair  parts,  tools  and  equipment.  All  of 
this  generated  numerous,  independent  information  sys¬ 
tems,  a  challenge  we  have  been  wrestling  with  for  a  long 
time. 

Until  now,  that's  the  way  it's  been — ineffective  and  inef¬ 
ficient.  That's  why  we,  in  the  institutional  Army,  must 
adapt  the  way  we  do  business. 

AMC  Adaptation 

In  April,  Secretary  of  the  Army  John  McHugh  desig¬ 
nated  AMC  as  the  Army's  lead  materiel  integrator  (LMI), 


Under  the  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
(BRAC),  AMC  Headquarters  moved  from  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  to  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  one  of  AMC’s  new 
“Centers  of  Gravity”  BRAC  affected  1 1,000  AMC  em¬ 
ployees — one  out  of  every  six — in  25  states. 
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Improving  maintenance  time,  me¬ 
chanics  guide  a  tank  turret  onto  its 
stand  in  the  turret  disassembly 
branch  at  Aniston  Army  Depot,  Ala. 


responsible  for  managing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  materiel  in  support  of  Army 
force  generation  requirements.  To  exe¬ 
cute  that  role,  AMC  is  establishing  a 
single  database — the  Logistics  Infor¬ 
mation  Warehouse  (LIW).  LIW  will 
eliminate  redundant  and  independent 
legacy  information  systems  and  provide  total  visibility  of 
all  Army  equipment.  Just  as  importantly,  we  are  embracing 
stakeholders  across  the  institution  to  help  implement  LMI 
and  to  capitalize  on  LIW's  state-of-the-art  automation  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

We've  already  made  significant  progress.  We  can  now 
see  our  inventory  better — in  real  time  versus  just  a  projec¬ 
tion.  We  can  provide  pinpoint  disposition  for  what  is  com¬ 
ing  out  of  our  depots,  arsenals  and  plants  and  better  focus 
our  resources  on  what  needs  to  be  repaired.  In  addition, 
we've  established  the  kinds  of  strategic  relationships  that 
make  strategic  choices  possible. 

For  example,  in  partnership  with  the  Installation  Man¬ 
agement  Command  (IMCOM)  we  are  transferring  the  in¬ 
stallation  Directorates  of  Logistics  to  AMC.  This  will  allow 
us  to  apply  our  sustainment  expertise  across  our  installa¬ 
tions.  IMCOM  and  AMC  are  also  conducting  a  pilot  study 
to  evaluate  the  transfer  of  installation  management  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  21  AMC  installations  to  IMCOM  to  capitalize 
on  their  core  competency. 

Similarly,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
realigned  maintenance  for  TRADOC's  training  fleet  to 
AMC,  while  Forces  Command  also  realigned  its  field  logis- 


A  soldier  carries  boxes  of  humanitarian  aid  meals  to¬ 
ward  the  distribution  point  at  the  forward  operating  base 
set  up  by  the  82nd  Airborne  Division’s  1st  Squadron, 
73rd  Cavalry  Regiment,  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 


tics  readiness  centers  to  AMC.  These  realignments  mean  i 
that  AMC  now  has  operational  control  over  all  of  the 
Army's  maintenance  capabilities  and  can  optimize  the  en¬ 
tire  maintenance  enterprise  for  better  results  and  with 
greater  efficiency. 

We  are  also  rebuilding  and  enhancing  our  vital  Army 
contracting  mission  by  expanding  our  cadre  of  Army  con¬ 
tracting  professionals.  This  will  enhance  the  Army  Con¬ 
tracting  Command's  ability  to  provide  full-spectrum  con¬ 
tracting  support  both  in  the  U.S.  and  for  commanders  on 
the  battlefield. 

In  addition,  AMC  has  reengineered  parts  of  our  Army 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  program,  which  used  to  be  a 
slow  and  cumbersome  process.  With  streamlining  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiencies,  however,  we  have  seen  a  300  percent 
growth  in  FMS  sales,  enhancing  our  strategic  relationships 
with  allied  nations  and  coalition  partners  around  the  globe. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  institutional  adaptations  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  retain  combat  effective¬ 
ness  during  a  period  of  budget  reductions. 

Challenges  and  Opportunities 

The  era  of  declining  resources  will  pose  many  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  As  the  global  environment  grows  more  complex,  we 
will  be  presented  with  tough,  strategic  choices.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  that  our  institutional  Army  adapt  faster  than  ever  to 
find  new  ways  of  doing  business.  We  can  either  wring  our 
hands  or  roll  up  our  sleeves.  Having  seen  our  successes  of 
the  last  decade,  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  do  the  latter. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  most  combat-seasoned  soldiers 
and  most  experienced  and  professional  Army  civilians  in 
our  history,  individuals  who  will  make  this  adaptation  a 
reality.  Our  accomplishments  over  the  last  10  years  would  : 
not  have  been  possible  without  their  remarkable  dedica¬ 
tion,  commitment  and  willingness  to  sacrifice.  As  AMC's 
commander,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  extraordinary 
soldiers,  civilians  and  contractors  of  Army  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  and  of  the  critical  role  they  play  in  our  nation's  de¬ 
fense.  They  are  simply  magnificent. 

With  all  we  have  accomplished  and  learned  from  history 
during  the  last  decade,  I  am  optimistic  that,  working  to¬ 
gether,  we  will  make  the  right  strategic  choices,  maximize 
available  resources  and  adapt  our  institutional  Army  to  set 
conditions  for  our  Army  to  win  on  future  battlefields.  ^ 
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Northeast  Asia  is  one  of  the  most  economically 
and  socially  dynamic  regions  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  The  region  has  been  characterized  by  its 
rapid  economic  growth,  the  expansion  of  free 
market  economies,  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  states  and  the  presence  of  some  of  the  world's 
major  security  challenges,  including  North  Korea. 
These  factors  directly  influence  regional  and  global 
stability,  dramatically  affecting  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the 


By  GEN  Walter  (Skip)  Sharp 

Commander,  U.N.  Command, 
Combined  Forces  Command 
and 

U.S.  Forces  Korea 


region — with 
the  South  Korean  ally  prominent  among  them. 


GEN  Sharp  has  retired.  GEN  James 
D.  Thurman  has  succeeded  him. 
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A  South  Korean  soldier  in  the  Joint  Security  Area  of  the  Demil¬ 
itarized  Zone,  near  Panmunjom,  South  Korea,  faces  toward  the 
line  that  divides  South  from  North  Korea,  in  the  background. 


soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  civilians  serving  in, 
and  deploying  to,  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK).  The  Al¬ 
liance  accomplished  many  things  over  the  past  year,  and 
the  achievements  that  follow  are  linked  to  the  command's 
overarching  priorities:  being  prepared  to  fight  and  win, 
strengthening  the  Alliance  and  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  personnel  stationed  here.  The  three  notable  accom¬ 
plishments  that  I  will  highlight  are  defending  the  ROK  in 
the  face  of  North  Korean  provocations,  successfully  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Strategic  Alliance  2015  road  map,  and  moving 
forward  on  normalizing  tours  for  U.S.  servicemembers. 

Fight  Tonight:  Defending  the  ROK 

On  March  26,  2010,  a  North  Korean  submarine  attacked 
the  ROK  naval  ship  Cheoncm,  sinking  it  and  killing  46  sailors. 
On  November  23,  2010,  North  Korea  bombarded  the  ROK 
island  of  Yeonpyeong-do,  killing  two  ROK  marines  and  two 
ROK  civilians  as  well  as  injuring  68  others.  These  two  un¬ 
provoked  attacks,  which  were  documented  and  submitted 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  through  two  U.N.  command 
special  investigation  team  reports,  are  the  most  recent  in  a 
series  of  deadly  provocations  perpetrated  by  North  Korea 
since  the  Korean  War.  Since  that  time.  North  Korea's  irre¬ 
sponsible  actions  have  repeatedly  put  lives  at  risk  and  dis¬ 
rupted  stability  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the  region. 

This  North  Korean  threat,  coupled  with  the  regime's 
drive  toward  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  ne¬ 
cessitates  that  the  ROK-U.S.  alliance  stand  ready  to  address 
the  full  spectrum  of  contingencies  that  could  emerge  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  The  Alliance  continues  to  conduct  exer¬ 
cises  and  operations  on  and  around  the  peninsula  that  are 
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designed  to  deter  future  North  Korean  provocations  and, 
should  deterrence  fail,  fight  and  win.  i 

The  United  States  demonstrated  its  resolve  by  deploying  - 
the  George  Washington  Carrier  Strike  Group  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  by  posturing  Eighth  Army  for 
a  combined  joint  task  force  mission.  Moreover,  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  ROK-led  live-fire  exercises  reinforces  the  indis¬ 
putable  fact  that  the  ROK  has  the  sovereign  right  to  train 
its  forces  and  defend  its  territory.  Bilateral  responses  and 
coordination  have  further  enhanced  the  Alliance's  strength 
and  its  ability  to  swiftly  defend  the  ROK.  Amid  repeated 
North  Korean  provocations,  this  Alliance  showed  great  re-  | 
straint  by  working  with  its  international  partners  to  con¬ 
demn  North  Korean  belligerence  while  avoiding  escalation 
and  preventing  a  full-blown  conflict. 

The  ROK-U.S.  alliance  continues  to  be  vigilant  against  1 
the  North  Korean  threat.  This  high  state  of  readiness  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  development  and  continued  re¬ 
finement  of  bilateral  plans  designed  to  deter  or  defeat 
North  Korean  aggression.  The  rigorous  planning  efforts 
over  this  past  year  have  further  strengthened  the  Alliance's 
ability  to  defend  the  ROK  and  deter  North  Korean  provoca-  j 
tions.  Our  diligent  efforts  in  developing  and  refining  these 
plans  will  carry  the  Alliance  forward  and  continue  to  make 
it  a  pillar  of  stability  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the  region. 


Strengthening  the  ROK-U.S.  Alliance  for  the  Future 

The  strength  of  the  Alliance  reached  a  new  level  on  June 
16,  2009,  when  President  Obama  and  President  Lee  Myung- 
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bak  announced  the  Joint  Vision  for  the  Alliance  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This 
understanding  reiterates  the  United  States'  commitment  to 
the  security  of  the  peninsula,  while  defining  the  Alliance  as 
a  comprehensive,  strategic  partnership  of  bilateral,  regional 
and  global  scope.  Consistent  with  the  joint  vision,  this  com¬ 
mand  has  worked  tirelessly  to  strengthen  the  ROK-U.S.  Al¬ 
liance  for  the  future.  While  North  Korea  has  devoted  its  lim¬ 
ited  resources  to  building  military  capabilities,  starving  vast 
numbers  of  its  population  in  the  process,  the  ROK  has  ad¬ 
vanced  into  a  thriving,  vibrant  democracy  as  one  of  the 
world's  largest  economies.  In  2010,  we  commemorated  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Korean  War  and  were  reminded  of 
the  images  of  a  war-torn,  rural  ROK.  These  images  stand  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  technologically  advanced  ROK  of  to¬ 
day.  Commensurate  with  the  ROK's  economic  evolution, 
the  nation's  military  capabilities  have  also  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  prompting  efforts  to  transfer  wartime  operation 
control  from  Combined  Forces  Command  to  the  ROK  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  ROK  President  Lee,  President 
Obama  agreed  to  adjust  the  transfer  of  wartime  opera¬ 
tional  control  to  late  2015.  The  defense  ministers  of  the  two 
nations  also  agreed  to  develop  a  plan  to  better  synchronize 
]  all  the  ongoing  Alliance  transformation  efforts,  one  ele- 
I  ment  of  which  is  the  transition  of  operational  control.  The 
Strategic  Alliance  2015  road  map  synchronizes  these  multi¬ 
ple  ROK  and  U.S.  initiatives  designed  to  build  adaptive 
and  flexible  capabilities  that  will  enable  the  Alliance  to  be 
best  postured  across  all  aspects  of  military  readiness  to  de¬ 
ter  and  defeat  aggression,  should  it  occur.  The  plan  under¬ 
scores  the  ROK  capability  to  lead  the  defense  of  its  country 
and  the  enduring  U.S.  commitment  to  remain  the  ROK's 


primary  security  partner  for  generations  to  come.  The  Al¬ 
liance's  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  ROK  is  unwa¬ 
vering  and  backed  by  the  continuing  commitment  of  ex¬ 
tended  deterrence,  including  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella. 

The  key  elements  of  Strategic  Alliance  2015  consist  of  re¬ 
fining  and  improving  combined  defense  plans;  defining 
and  developing  the  new  organizational  structures  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  the  ROK  needs  in  order  to  lead  the  war;  imple¬ 
menting  realistic  exercises  based  on  the  North  Korean 
threat  of  today  and  the  future;  preparing  for  the  transfer  of 
wartime  operational  control  to  the  ROK  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and  consolidating  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  ROK  into 
two  enduring  hubs  under  the  Yongsan  Relocation  Program 
and  Land  Partnership  Program. 

Although  focused  on  the  North  Korean  threat,  the  ROK- 
U.S.  alliance  is  more  than  a  narrow,  peninsula-based  secu¬ 
rity  partnership.  Given  the  ROK's  increasingly  global 
stature,  both  governments  will  continue  to  cooperate 
closely  in  addressing  the  challenges  of  terrorism,  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  piracy,  organized 
crime,  poverty  and  human  rights  abuses,  as  well  as  other 
pressing  transnational  issues.  In  addition,  U.S.  and  ROK 
deployments  to  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief 
exercises  in  the  region— such  as  the  joint  and  multinational 
exercise  Cobra  Gold  2011 — and  beyond  ensure  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  maintains  and  improves  interoperability  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  security  and  stability  worldwide. 

Making  Korea  the  Station  of  Choice 

We  have  also  made  significant  strides  in  improving  the 
lives  of  our  servicemembers,  DoD  civilians  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  We  have  focused  considerable  effort  on  making  Korea 
the  "assignment  of  choice"  through  such  initiatives  as  the 


U.S.  and  Republic 
of  Korea  soldiers 
attend  weapons 
training  together, 
strengthening  the 
alliance  against  the 
threat  of  North  Ko¬ 
rean  aggression. 
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COL  Kathleen 
Gavle  (center), 
the  U.S.  Army 
Garrison-Daegu 
commander,  visits 
with  members  of 
the  94th  Military 
Police  Battalion 
during  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  Open 
House  at  Camp 
Walker,  South 
Korea,  in  May 


normalization  of  servicemember  tours.  This  effort  strength¬ 
ens  the  readiness  of  the  ROK-U.S.  alliance  while  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  servicemembers  and  their  families. 
Progress  toward  full  tour  normalization  shows  the  long¬ 
term  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the  ROK  while  si¬ 
multaneously  demonstrating  our  commitment  to  regional 
stability.  Extended  tour  lengths  enhance  our  overall  readi¬ 
ness  and  interoperability  with  our  ROK  allies  because  ser¬ 
vicemembers  remain  in  positions  longer.  As  a  force  multi¬ 
plier,  tour  normalization  improves  readiness,  enhances 
combat  capability,  lowers  turbulence  in  units,  and  reduces 
the  stress  placed  on  troops,  units  and  families.  Advance¬ 


ment  toward  tour  normalization  signifies  a  great  milestone 
for  the  ROK-U.S.  alliance  and  embodies  the  progress  the 
Alliance  has  made  since  its  founding. 

The  U.S.  Forces-Korea's  command  sponsorship  program, 
a  critical  component  of  tour  normalization,  has  also  helped 
make  Korea  "the  assignment  of  choice."  In  the  summer  of 
2008,  USFK  had  only  1,800  command-sponsored  families. 
We  have  made  command  sponsorship  a  priority  and  cur¬ 
rently  have  more  than  4,100  command-sponsored  families 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  We  are  well  on  our  way  to  align¬ 
ing  assignments  in  the  ROK  with  those  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Because  of  greater  family  representation  and 

longer  tour  lengths,  servicemembers 
and  their  families  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  personal  connections  with  the 
Korean  people  that  strengthen,  fortify 
and  cultivate  the  partnership  our  two 
nations  have  developed  over  the  past 
six  decades.  Tour  normalization  and 
command  sponsorship,  critical  pieces 
in  the  transformation  of  the  Alliance, 
represent  our  long-term  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  the  ROK. 

As  I  finish  my  command  in  the 
ROK,  I  am  confident  that  the  ROK- 
U.S.  alliance  is  stronger  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Without  the  hard  work  of 
the  Korean  and  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  marines,  civilians  and 
families,  the  accomplishments  men¬ 
tioned  here  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible.  I  am  proud  of  what  has  been 
achieved  and  look  forward  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  successes  of  this  command  and 
the  Alliance  for  decades  to  come.  ^ 


American  and  Korean  students  compete  at  tug  of  war.  Soldiers 
md  their  families  can  build  personal  connections  with  the  Korean 
people,  a  factor  in  making  Korea  an  "assignment  of  choice." 
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Tie  Afglau  Campaign: 
Creating  and  Capitalizing 
On  Hard-Fought  Seeurity  Gains 


By  GEN  David  M.  Rodriguez* 

Commander,  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  Joint  Command  and 
Deputy  Commander,  U.S.  Forces- 
Afghanistan 


*ln  July,  LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti  suc¬ 
ceeded  GEN  Rodriguez  as  commander 
of  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  Joint  Command  and  deputy 
commander,  U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan. 
GEN  Rodriguez  is  now  the  commanding 
general,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command. 


In  the  past  year,  we  have  made  important  progress 
in  our  critical  mission  to  prevent  Afghanistan 
from  once  again  becoming  a  safe  haven  for  al 
Qaeda  and  other  transnational  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  the  troopers  of  the  International  Se¬ 
curity  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  and  U.S.  Forces- 
Afghanistan — along  with  our  Afghan  partners — have 
arrested  the  momentum  of  the  insurgency  in  much  of 
Afghanistan  and  have  reversed  it  in  key  areas.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  space  created  by  security  gains,  we  have 
seen  significant — albeit  uneven — governance  and 


economic  development. 

As  I  write  this  report  in 
July,  however,  our  gains 
remain  fragile  and  re¬ 
versible,  with  numerous 
challenges  remaining. 

The  coming  year  will  see 
continued  tough  fighting 
as  we  seek  to  sustain  and 
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SFC  John  Shimkus  (left),  a  platoon  sergeant  with  the  Kanda¬ 
har  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team,  crosses  a  creek  during 
a  dismounted  combat  patrol  in  Babur  Village,  Kandahar 
Province,  Afghanistan,  in  August.  The  Kandahar  Provincial 
Reconstruction  Team’s  mission  is  to  improve  security,  gover¬ 
nance  and  infrastructure  capacity  throughout  the  province. 


build  on  the  momentum  achieved  in  2010  and  continue  to 
transfer  responsibility  to  our  Afghan  partners. 

Creating  Security  Progress 

Over  the  course  of  2009  and  2010,  ISAF,  together  with 
our  Afghan  partners,  built  and  properly  staffed  the  organi¬ 
zations  needed  to  conduct  a  comprehensive,  civil-military 
counterinsurgency  campaign;  develop  the  requisite  con¬ 
cepts  and  plans;  and,  above  all,  deploy  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tional  resources.  More  than  87,000  additional  ISAF  troop¬ 
ers  and  1,000  additional  civilians  were  deployed  to  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  Afghanistan's  security  forces  grew  by  more 
than  122,000  in  that  time  period. 

ISAF  and  our  Afghan  and  international  partners  were  then 
able  to  produce  numerous  security  gains,  clearing  the  Tal¬ 
iban  from  important,  long-held  safe  havens,  including  Kan¬ 
dahar  City  and  its  environs,  districts  in  Helmand  Province, 
areas  around  Kabul,  and  other  discreet  locations  in  the  east 
and  north.  Hundreds  of  insurgent  commanders  have  been 
removed  from  the  battlefield,  freedom  of  insurgent  move¬ 
ment  is  more  restricted,  and  enemy  logistics  and  command 
and  control  are  increasingly  disrupted. 

With  more  forces  and  better  intelligence  on  the  ground, 
we  significantly  increased  the  tempo  of  precise,  intelli¬ 
gence-driven  operations  to  capture  or  kill  insurgent  lead¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  in  the  course  of  increasing  offensive  opera¬ 
tions,  we  have  minimized  loss  of  innocent  civilian  life. 
Early  this  year,  the  United  Nations  reported  that  civilian 
casualties  due  to  ISAF  and  Afghan  force  operations  de¬ 
creased  by  more  than  20  percent  in  2010. 

A  second  factor  enabling  our  security  gains — and  per¬ 
haps  most  important  for  the  long  term — is  the  significant 
increase  in  size  and  capacity  of  the  Afghan  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Forces  (ANSF)  over  the  past  year.  During  that  time, 
Afghan  forces  grew  by  more  than  one-third,  gaining  some 


GEN  David  M.  Rodriguez  was  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  International  Security  Assis¬ 
tance  Force  Joint  Command  and  deputy 
commander,  U.S.  Forces- Afghanistan.  Fie 
has  extensive  combat  and  command  experi¬ 
ence  at  every  level.  His  Army  and  joint  staff 
experience  includes  senior  military  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  joint  staff 
deputy  director,  Regional  Operations  (J3); 
and  deputy  commanding  general/assistant  commandant,  U.S. 
Army  Infantry  Center  and  School.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  GEN  Rodriguez  holds  a  master's  degree  in  national  se¬ 
curity  and  strategic  studies  from  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College.  He  is 
now  the  commanding  general  of  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command. 


70,000  soldiers  and  police.  In  addition,  the  NATO  Training 
Mission-Afghanistan  has  invested  significantly  in  leader 
development,  literacy  and  institutions.  Branch  schools  for 
all  12  Afghan  National  Army  (ANA)  branches  are  now 
training  Army  soldiers  in  specialty  skills,  the  number  of 
ANSF  personnel  in  literacy  training  has  increased  by  136 
percent,  and  the  ministries  of  defense  and  interior  have  i 
both  instituted  important  policies  to  improve  retention,! 
promotion  and  professionalism. 

As  the  number  of  Afghan-led  operations  doubled  over 
the  past  year,  ISAF  and  Afghan  leaders  will  now  focus  on  < 
accelerating  leader  development,  building  literacy  and  vo¬ 
cational  skills,  reducing  attrition  rates,  and  developing  lo¬ 
gistics  capability. 

Another  important  factor  behind  recent  security  gains  i 
has  been  the  rapid  implementation  and  expansion  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hamid  Karzai's  Afghan  local  police  initiative.  This  > 
program  essentially  provides  an  armed  community  watch  i 
under  the  local  district  chief  of  police  with  members  nomi¬ 
nated  by  representative  shuras  (councils),  vetted  by  the 
Afghan  intelligence  service,  and  trained  by  and  partnered 
with  Afghan  police  and  U.S.  Special  Forces  elements.  This 
program  has  become  so  important  that  we  recently  placed  1 
two  entire  conventional  U.S.  infantry  battalions  under  the 
operational  control  of  our  Special  Operations  Command  to 
increase  our  ability  to  help  expand  the  program. 

Yet  hard  work  on  the  security  front  remains.  There  has 
been — and  will  continue  to  be — elevated  violence  and 
tough  fighting  in  many  areas  as  insurgents  seek  to  retain  or 
retake  former  safe  havens  and  target  the  leaders  and  activi- 
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PFC  Martin  Hauge,  Company  B,  1st  Battalion,  327th  Infantry, 
uses  a  vantage  point  to  secure  fellow  U.S.  soldiers  and  their 
Afghan  National  Army  (ANA)  counterparts  as  they  clear  a  village 
in  the  mountains  above  the  Pech  River  Valley  in  eastern 
Afghanistan’s  Kunar  Province. 


ties  that  threaten  their  control  of  the  people.  Our  troopers 
and  their  Afghan  partners  are  working  to  expand  security 
to  new  areas,  connect  already  secure  areas  and,  in  the 
jspace  that  security  creates,  help  bring  about  the  gover¬ 
nance  and  economic  development  necessary  for  long-term 
istability  in  Afghanistan. 

Security  Progress:  Economic 
And  Governance  Development 

Security  gains  in  Afghanistan  will  accelerate  and  remain 
sustainable  if  the  Afghan  government  can  provide  basic  jus- 
ice  and  other  essential  services  as  well  as  ensure  growing 
economic  opportunity  for  its  people.  Achieving  our  core  ob- 
ective  of  ensuring  that  Afghanistan  does  not  once  again  be¬ 
come  a  sanctuary  for  al  Qaeda  and  other  transnational 
terrorists  requires  that  we  help  Afghan- 
stan  develop  sufficient  capabilities  to 
govern  and  provide  for  itself.  We  will 
lot  achieve  irreversible  gains  until  the 
people  feel  that  the  risk  of  standing 
igainst  the  insurgents  is  outweighed  by 
i  better  future  provided  by  a  viable 
Afghan  state. 

We  have  seen  some  measured  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  economic  and  governance 
rants.  Most  visible  has  been  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  local  governance 
nd  economic  revival  in  areas  that 
iave  been  secured.  This,  in  turn,  has 
nhanced  security  as  the  people  pro- 
ide  tips  and  otherwise  step  forward 
o  serve.  In  Helmand  and  Kandahar 
rovinces — traditionally  among  the 
lost  contested  parts  of  Afghanistan — 
ical  shuras  have  reported  noticeable 
nprovements  in  the  performance  of 
istrict  governors,  police  chiefs  and 
tediators.  In  Helmand's  Marjah  dis¬ 


trict,  the  one-time  hub  of  the  Taliban  and  the  illegal  narcotics 
industry  in  central  Helmand  Province,  an  election  for  com¬ 
munity  council  in  March  drew  75  percent  of  registered  vot¬ 
ers  to  the  polls,  and  markets  there  that  once  sold  weapons, 
explosives  and  illegal  narcotics  now  feature  hundreds  of 
shops  selling  food,  clothes  and  household  goods. 

At  the  national  level,  governance  efforts  to  build  human 
capital,  advance  the  rule  of  law,  and  coordinate  between 
national  and  provincial  governments  continue.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  past  year,  President  Karzai  instituted  a  merit- 
based  system  for  appointing  senior  civil  servants;  16,000 
civil  servants  graduated  from  the  Afghan  Civil  Service  In¬ 
stitute;  and  hundreds  of  leaders  were  replaced  with  better 
ones.  In  the  coming  years,  we  will  be  especially  focused  on 
improving  the  government's  budget  execution. 

On  the  economic  front,  there  has  been  headway  in  infra¬ 
structure  development  and  revenue  generation.  Several  large 
infrastructure  projects  have  been  completed,  including  a  new 
railway  link  from  Mazar-e  Sharif  to  Uzbekistan,  a  power 
transmission  line  to  supply  electricity  to  Kabul  and  extensive 
renovations  to  the  country's  highway  network.  Domestic 
revenue  collection  increased  26  percent  from  March  2010  to 
March  2011,  though  revenues  still  fall  far  short  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan's  operating  costs.  In  the  coming  year,  ISAF  and 
our  civilian  partners  will  continue  to  support  Afghan  efforts 
to  increase  the  country's  gross  domestic  product  and  de¬ 
velop  local  economies  in  a  way  that  reinforces,  rather  than 
competes  with,  the  emerging  Afghan  government. 


MAJ  Tracy  Coleman  from  the  Joint  Engineering  Directorate,  U.S. 
Forces-Afghanistan,  watches  Afghans  refuel  vehicles  using  buckets 
during  a  site  assessment  at  an  ANA  compound  in  Kabul.  The  site  as¬ 
sessment  was  conducted  to  help  improve  environmental  conditions 
and  force  protection  measures;  gas  pumps  were  installed  as  a  result. 
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tions  on  the  ground  with  assessments  provided  from  the 
bottom  up.  According  to  NATO  principles,  transition  will 
see  our  forces  thinning  out  and  reinvesting  in  other  places, 
not  just  handing  off. 

We  continue  to  focus  on  the  goal  of  having  Afghan 
forces  in  the  lead  throughout  Afghanistan  by  the  end  of 
2014,  as  agreed  upon  at  the  NATO  Lisbon  Summit  last  No¬ 
vember.  We  are  also  now  beginning  to  look  beyond  2014, 
as  the  United  States  and  Afghanistan  (and  possibly  NATO 
and  Afghanistan)  discuss  strategic  partnerships.  The  en¬ 
during  affirmation  by  NATO  nations  at  Lisbon  is  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Afghan  people  and  a  notice  to  the  Taliban 
that  the  international  community  will  see  this  critical  en¬ 
deavor  through  to  a  successful  end. 


A  soldier  assigned  to  Task  Force  Guns, 
1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion,  hauls  his  flight  equipment  to  his  air¬ 
craft  before  launching  on  a  combat  mis¬ 
sion  to  support  coalition  ground  forces  in 
Regional  Command  North.  The  hard  work, 
exceptional  skill  and  indomitable  will  of 
U.S.  troops — working  with  Afghan  part¬ 
ners — has  led  to  progress  in  Afghanistan. 


A  mortar  team  from  Company  C,  1st  Battal¬ 
ion,  4th  Infantry  Regiment,  fires  during  an 
area  reconnaissance  mission  near  Highway 
1  in  Afghanistan’s  Zabul  Province.  The  fo¬ 
cus  remains  on  having  ANSF  in  the  lead 
throughout  Afghanistan  by  the  end  of  2014. 


Criminal  patronage  networks  in  Afghanistan  continue  to 
threaten  the  legitimacy  of  the  Afghan  government.  This 
past  year,  both  international  and  Afghan  leaders  have  im¬ 
plemented  a  number  of  programs  and  activities  to  improve 
transparency  and  accountability  and  to  alert  the  Afghan 
government  to  threats. 

Continued  efforts  to  improve  governance,  increase  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  reduce  corruption  will  prove  important 
in  the  year  to  come. 


The  Way  Forward:  Transition  and  Beyond 

Despite  the  challenges  remaining  in  Afghanistan,  the 
progress  of  2010  and  the  first  half  of  2011  has  been  signifi¬ 
cant  enough  to  allow  for  the  beginning  of  transition  to 
Afghan  leadership  in  some  areas.  The  first  seven  provinces 
and  municipalities  began  transition  in 
early  July.  Along  with  that  transition 
has  been  the  U.S.  National  Command 
Authority's  decision  to  withdraw  the 
surge  forces  of  33,000  by  the  end  of 
summer  2012. 

The  shifting  of  responsibility  from 
ISAF  to  Afghan  forces  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  pace  determined  by  condi- 


Our  Troopers'  Extraordinary  Performance 

In  this  Afghanistan  mission,  as  in  all  others,  the  commit¬ 
ment  and  performance  of  our  U.S.,  ISAF  and  Afghan 
troopers  have  continued  to  be  nothing  short  of  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Over  the  course  of  repeated  deployments  and  long 
separations  from  loved  ones,  our  men  and  women  in  uni¬ 
form  have  served  selflessly,  repeatedly  demonstrating  im¬ 
pressive  initiative,  courage  and  determination.  As  they 
have  taken  on  the  tough,  resilient  enemies  of  Afghanistan, 
they  have  proven  to  be  statesmen  as  well  as  soldiers,  diplo¬ 
mats  as  well  as  warriors  in  conducting  our  complex  and 
comprehensive  counterinsurgency  campaign. 

That  campaign  has  us  on  the  right  azimuth  to  navigate 
the  difficult  terrain  between  here  and  meeting  our  objec¬ 
tives.  It  is  because  of  the  hard  work,  exceptional  skill  and 
indomitable  will  of  our  troopers  in  soldiering  together 
with  our  Afghan  partners  that  we  have  made  progress  and 
that  we  expect  further  progress  in  the  year  ahead.  Indeed, 
everyone  in  ISAF  continues  to  press  forward,  determined 
to  complete  the  critical  work  ahead:  helping  our  Afghan 
partners  forge  greater  security  and  a  more  hopeful  future 
for  their  country.  ^ 
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LOCKHEED  MARTIN  EQ-36  RADAR  SYSTEM 


THIS  IS  HOW 


It's  always  been  about  the  soldier.  From  contract  award  to  combat  in  just  45  months, 
Lockheed  Martin  has  already  delivered  12  initial  production  EQ-36  radar  systems  to  the 
Army  —  on  time  and  on  budget  —  with  17  more  on  the  way.  Today,  EQ-36  is  exceeding 
expectations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  providing  soldiers  with  a  level  of  360°  protection 
that  they  have  never  had  before.  Protecting  our  soldiers  from  rocket,  mortar  and  artillery 
fire  is  all  a  question  of  how.  And  it  is  the  how  that  Lockheed  Martin  delivers. 
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GLOCK 


NO  BELLS.  NO  WHISTLES.  JUST  PERFECTION. 

THANK  YOU  AMERICA  FOR  25  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS. 


GLOCK  revolutionized  the  firearms  industry  by  redefining  the  modern  pistol.  And  after  25  years  in  America,  our  dedication  to  continuously 
pursue  perfection  remains  our  steadfast  conviction.  We  provided  you  with  unequaled  reliability,  and  you  have  shown  your 
confidence  in  us.  So  thank  you  law  enforcement,  military,  and  consumers  for  helping  us  become  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  compared. 


Extraordinary  change  is  taking  place  throughout 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Since  late 
2010,  an  unprecedented  wave  of  popular  unrest 
has  moved  steadily  across  the  region.  Country 
by  country,  people  have  demanded  political  and 
economic  change.  Much  uncertainty  remains,  and 
real  transformation  has  only  just  begun.  Outcomes 
could  range  from  peaceful  reform  to  fierce  contests 
for  power  to  collapsing  failed  states. 

In  the  midst  of  this  change,  Iraq  is  making  remark¬ 
able  progress  and  showing  considerable  promise  to¬ 
ward  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  leader  in  the 
region  and  a  strong,  sta¬ 
ble  U.S.  partner.  The  Iraqi 
people  have  repeatedly 
rejected  violence  in  favor 
of  a  representative  politi¬ 
cal  process  while  at  the 
same  time  taking  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  own 


Transforming 

Oir  Partnership  with  Iran 
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SSG  Peter  Winston  (right)  and 
SGT  Daniel  Acevedo,  both  with 
Security  Company,  Division 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Battalion,  1st  Infantry  Division, 
prepare  for  a  mission  to  the 
Basra,  Iraq,  governor's  palace. 
SSG  Winston  deployed  to  Iraq 
with  the  Big  Red  One’ after  a 
19-year  break  in  service. 


GEN  Lloyd  J.  Austin  III  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  U.S.  Forces-Iraq  in  September 
2010.  Previously  he  served  as  the  director, 
The  Joint  Staff,  and  as  commander,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  He 
deployed  as  commander,  Multi-National 
Corps-Iraq,  from  January  2008  to  April 
2009.  He  has  also  served  as  commanding 
general,  10th  Mountain  Division  (Light  In¬ 
fo  ry),  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.,  with  duty  as  commander,  Combined 
Jo.  '  <k  Force-180,  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  Afghanistan. 
A  g  naic  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  GEN  Austin  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  education  from  Auburn  University  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  business  management  from  Webster  University. 


zational  boundaries  to  monitor  and  adjust  the  progress  of 
the  transition.  This  unique  "team-of-teams"  approach  has 
established  a  useful  model  for  an  interagency  approach  to 
achieving  effective  postwar  transitions.  As  Operation  New 
Dawn  enters  its  final  phase,  USF-I  will  continue  to  culti¬ 
vate  excellent  working  relationships  with  our  interagency 
partners  to  ensure  that  the  transition  to  a  civilian-led  mis¬ 
sion  in  Iraq  is  a  success. 


Security 

Security  remains  the  foundation  of  Iraq's  stability  and 
prosperity.  Despite  sporadic  spikes  in  violence,  security 
trends  in  Iraq  continue  to  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
bode  well  for  the  country's  long-term  development.  The 
number  of  security  incidents  during  the  first  half  of  2011 
was  at  a  record  low,  with  an  average  of  13  attacks  per  day, 
compared  to  16  a  year  ago  and  a  peak  of  201  in  2007.  Dur¬ 
ing  Operation  New  Dawn,  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  (ISF) 
provided  internal  security  while  Iraq  was  operating  under 
a  caretaker  government  for  nine  uncertain  months  follow¬ 
ing  the  March  2010  national  elections.  This  achievement  il¬ 
lustrates  the  growing  proficiency  of  the  ISF. 

Contributing  to  the  improved  security  environment  was 
the  partnership  between  Iraqi  and  U.S.  counterterrorism 
forces.  Partnered  counterterrorism  operations  significantly 
degraded  extremist  networks'  ability  to  plan,  resource  and 
conduct  attacks.  Iraq  will  continue  to  face  threats,  how¬ 
ever,  from  Sunni  extremist  groups  such  as  al  Qaeda  in  Iraq 
and  Shia  extremist  groups  such  as  Asaib  Ahl  al-Haq, 
Kata'ib  Hezbollah  and  the  Promised  Day  Brigade.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  focus  our  advise-and-assist  efforts  to  better  pre¬ 
pare  the  ISF  to  meet  these  threats  in  the  future  so  that  the 
Iraqi  government  can  effectively  utilize  the  time  and  space 
necessary  to  develop  the  country's  civil  institutions  and 
improve  the  delivery  of  essential  services  to  the  people. 


security.  As  Iraq  solidifies  its 
transition  to  democracy,  it  is 
poised  to  play  an  important 
role  in  contributing  to  the 
emergence  of  a  stable,  secure 
and  self-reliant  Middle  East. 

Consistent  with  this  pro¬ 
gress,  the  United  States  is 
making  a  transition  in  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Iraq  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  to  a  civilian-led  effort,  us¬ 
ing  diplomacy  and  development  to  engage  Iraqis  on  a 
broad  range  of  shared  interests.  U.S.  Forces-Iraq  (USF-I)  re¬ 
mains  on  track  to  conclude  Operation  New  Dawn  and  de¬ 
part  by  the  end  of  2011.  During  this  historic  period  of  tran¬ 
sition,  USF-I  will  continue  to  strengthen  Iraq's  security 
forces  while  drawing  down  U.S.  forces  and  advancing  a 
long-term  partnership  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq. 


A  Team  of  Teams 

Recognizing  the  strategic  significance  of  successfully 
transferring  the  mission  in  Iraq  from  USF-I  to  U.S.  Embassy- 
Baghdad,  Operation  New  Dawn  began  with  comprehensive 
team-building  initiatives  that  quickly  reinforced  the  close 
partnership  between  the  two  organizations.  Key  to  this  early 
success  was  a  combined  vision  development  seminar  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  unity  of  effort  and  mission  alignment  be¬ 
tween  the  two  disparate  organizations. 

Months  later,  the  momentum  generated  by  the  seminar 
is  reflected  daily  in  the  efforts  of  numerous  combined 
working  groups  that  collaborate  effectively  across  organi- 
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Iraqi  Army  soldiers  communicate  and  move  while  laying 
down  suppressive  fire  on  an  objective  for  the  multilateral 
exercise  Lion’s  Leap  at  Iraq’s  Mahgoor  training  site  in  April. 


Soldiers  assigned  to  1st 
Squadron,  9th  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment,  4th  Advise  and  Assist 
Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division, 
led  by  LTC  John  Cushing  (left) 
began  training  soldiers  of  1st 
Battalion,  11th  Brigade,  3rd 
Iraqi  Army  Division. 


We  recently  established  the  Office  of  Security  Cooperation- 
raq  (OSC-I),  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.-Iraq  enduring  strate¬ 
gic  security  partnership.  OSC-I  will  continue  our  long-term 
military  relationship  with  Iraq  through  security  assistance 
md  security  cooperation  activities.  Like  other  security  coop¬ 
eration  offices  around  the  world,  OSC-I  falls  under  Chief  of 
Mission  authority  and  will  be  dedicated  to  advising,  training 
md  equipping  military  forces;  supporting  professional  mili¬ 
ary  education;  and  planning  joint  military  training  exercises, 
fhe  OSC-I  represents  a  critical  component  of  the  normaliza- 
ion  of  the  U.S.-Iraq  bilateral  relationship. 

Strengthening  the  ISF 

■  Because  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  were  focused  on  pro¬ 
ofing  the  interior  of  the  country  against  violent  extremists 
a  previous  years,  they  were  not  able  to  focus  on  develop¬ 
ing  their  external  defense  capabilities 
a  earnest.  Fortunately,  the  improved 
ecurity  environment  has  allowed  the 
SF  to  redirect  their  training  emphasis 
o  develop  these  capabilities.  This  mas- 
ive  undertaking  requires  the  Iraqi 
army  to  transfer  responsibility  for  in- 
ernal  security  to  the  Iraqi  police  while 
imultaneously  fielding  and  training 
dth  new,  sophisticated  equipment 
nd  conducting  collective  and  com¬ 
ined  arms  training. 

Soldiers  from  our  advise-and-assist 
rigades  have  worked  tirelessly  with 
leir  Iraqi  counterparts  to  institute  self- 
Jstaining  collective  training  initia- 
ves.  One  such  initiative  is  Tadreeb  al 
lamil,  or  all-inclusive  training,  which 
rtphasizes  basic  soldier  tasks  as  well 


as  collective  skills  necessary 
for  defense  against  conven¬ 
tional  threats.  While  this  ini¬ 
tiative  is  focused  on  only 
four  of  the  Iraqi  Army's  14 
divisions,  we  were  pleased 
to  see  other  divisions  imple¬ 
ment  similar  training  initia¬ 
tives.  Tadreeb  al  Shamil  has 
been  a  great  success,  engen¬ 
dering  an  enduring  culture 
of  training  throughout  the  force. 

The  ISF  also  conducted  Lion's  Leap,  the  country's  first 
joint  battalion-level  exercise  that  integrated  air,  land,  mar¬ 
itime  and  special  operations  forces  in  order  to  improve 
proficiency  in  conventional  and  irregular  warfare,  territor¬ 
ial  water  protection,  and  oil  platform  security.  Lion's  Leap 
exercised  coordination  and  information  sharing  among  air, 
land  and  maritime  units  and  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
Iraqi-led  joint  exercises. 

In  March,  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  executed  a  Hellfire  missile 
launch,  the  first  such  operation  to  integrate  ground  control 
and  Iraqi  special  operations  forces.  The  Iraqi  Air  Operations 
Center  commanded  the  mission  from  its  control  center  in 
Baghdad  with  the  aid  of  a  live  video  feed,  while  an  Iraqi  for¬ 
ward  air  controller  at  Aziziyah  Range  successfully  executed 
the  Hellfire  launch.  This  event  represented  an  important  step 
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LTC  Chuck  Masaracchia  (center), 
commander  of  1st  Battalion,  325th  Air¬ 
borne  Infantry  Regiment,  2nd  Advise 
and  Assist  Brigade,  has  his  interpreter 
translate  during  a  meeting  with  an  Iraqi 
police  commander  at  Camp  Ramadi. 
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LTC  Robert  Wright  (left),  commander  of  Task  Force  Steel  Dragon,  2nd 
Battalion,  82nd  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  3rd  Advise  and  Assist  Brigade, 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  assists  in  a  humanitarian  aid  effort  in  July 


toward  integrating  air  and  ground  components  in  order  to 
achieve  coordinated  air  strikes. 

Like  the  Iraqi  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  Iraqi  Navy  has 
also  improved  its  foundational  external  defense  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  first  of  15  U.S. -built  patrol  boats  arrived  at  Iraq's 
port  at  Umm  Qasr  in  September  2010.  Soon  thereafter,  the 
Iraqi  Navy  passed  a  milestone  when  it  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  80  percent  of  the  maritime  Iraqi  Patrol  Area  from 
coalition  forces,  which  includes  the  Khawr  Al-Amaya  Oil 
Terminal,  a  critical  component  of  Iraq's  oil  infrastructure. 

Another  important  component  of  the  ISF,  the  Iraqi  police, 
are  receiving  advanced  training  in  counterexplosives,  foren¬ 
sics,  canines,  personal  security  and  criminal  investigation 
that  will  expand  their  ability  to  enforce  rule  of  law  and  con¬ 
duct  counterinsurgency  operations. 

The  continued  development  of  the 
Iraqi  Security  Forces  is  essential  to  arm 
its  defense  forces  with  the  capability  to 
deter  and  defend  against  external 
threats.  While  the  ISF  have  done  a  good 
job  providing  internal  security,  closing 
the  gaps  in  conventional  military  capa¬ 
bilities  such  as  logistics,  intelligence 
and  combined  arms  capability  will  re¬ 
quire  years  of  training  and  equipping. 


Reposturing  the  Force 

Much  progress  has  been  made  by 
U.S.  troops  over  the  past  eight-and-a- 
half  years  in  Iraq,  but  important  work 
remains  before  we  make  the  transition 
from  a  military  to  a  civilian-led  mis¬ 
sion.  At  the  height  of  our  troop  pres¬ 
ence,  approximately  168,000  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel  operated  from  more  than  500 
bases.  On  September  1,  2010,  at  the 
start  of  Operation  New  Dawn,  there 
were  50,000  troops  operating  from  92 
bases  throughout  Iraq.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  our  troops  will  turn  over  the 
remaining  bases  to  the  government  of 
Iraq  and  retrograde  more  than  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  pieces  of  equipment. 

Our  goal  is  to  conduct  a  responsible 
drawdown  that  ensures  that  the  retro¬ 
grade  of  U.S.  forces  is  executed  deliber¬ 
ately  and  does  not  erode  the  hard- 
fought  gains  that  have  been  achieved 
thus  far.  USF-I  will  conduct  a  multidi¬ 
vision  operational  maneuver  to  reposi¬ 
tion  our  forces  while  protecting  ourselves  from  a  deter¬ 
mined  enemy.  We  will  do  this  in  accordance  with  our 
security  agreement  with  Iraq,  which  requires  our  troops  to 
be  out  of  the  country  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  retrograde 
of  our  personnel  and  equipment  from  Iraq  will  be  the 
largest  logistical  operation  conducted  by  the  U.S.  military 1 
since  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  the  planning  for  this  historic  transition,  we  have 
always  remained  mindful  of  the  costs  borne  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Our  troops  have  fought  bravely  for  many 
years  to  help  Iraq  build  a  solid  foundation  for  its  future. 
Those  of  us  still  serving  in  Iraq  are  humbled  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  those  who  have  come  before  us.  We  are  dedicated  to 
closing  out  Operation  New  Dawn  with  honor  and  success 
as  a  testament  to  their  noble  contributions.  4r 
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By  LTG  Mark  P.  Hertling 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Europe 
and  Seventh  Army 


In  early  2001,  U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR) 
planners  began  a  transformation  effort  that — un¬ 
beknownst  to  them  at  the  time — would  result  in  a 
radically  changed  stance  linked  to  the  demands 
of  an  evolving  security  situation  in  Europe.  The 
decision  points  that  drove  that  plan  were  a  guiding 
beacon,  even  during  this  last  decade,  which  saw  con¬ 
tinual  deployments  of  assigned  forces,  changing  the¬ 
ater  operational  and  mission  requirements,  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  force-posture  decisions. 

The  plan  was  prescient,  and  as  that  plan  was  exe¬ 
cuted  it  contributed  to  a 
U.S.  Army  in  Europe  that 
is  now  uniquely  postured 
to  support  multiple  com¬ 
batant  commanders  while 
executing  an  ambitious 
theater-security-coopera¬ 
tion  and  partner-capacity¬ 
building  effort — contribu¬ 
ting  to  allied  trust — with 
51  European  countries. 
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U.S.  Army  Europe 
and  Polish  Soldiers 
board  a  German 
army  CH-53G 
transport  helicopter 
during  a  predeploy¬ 
ment  exercise  at  a 
Hohenfeis  (Ger¬ 
many)  training  area 
last  October.  The 
exercise  was  the 
first  air  assault 
training  mission  for 
the  U.S.  troops 
from  Battery  C,  1st 
Battalion ,  84th 
Field  Artillery  Regi¬ 
ment,  1 70th  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade 
Combat  Team. 


Comparing  USAREUR  to  a  boxer  might  be  most  appro¬ 
priate,  as  we  have  slimmed  down  to  our  fighting  weight 
(with  U.S.  forces)  while  competing  above  our  weight  class 
(through  training,  exercises  and  combat  preparation  with 
myriad  European  partners).  What  is  entering  the  ring  daily 
is  not  your  Cold  War  USAREUR. 

Today  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  is  an  adaptable  force  of 
41,000-plus  soldiers,  with  an  additional  42,000-strong  host- 
nation  and  U.S.  civilian  workforce,  and  81,000  family 
members  living  in  17  major  communities.  Down  from  a 
force  of  more  than  210,000  soldiers  at  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War  in  1982  (and  smaller  than  the  62,000  that  existed 
in  Europe  on  9/11),  USAREUR  now  prepares  U.S.  and  al¬ 
lied  forces  in  exercises  and  at  our  own  combat  training 
center.  When  we're  not  deployed,  we  broaden  our  cultural 
and  professional  experiences  by  training  with  different 
armies  and  living  in  unique  communities. 

Since  2003,  USAREUR  has  returned  more  than  12,000  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  continental  United  States  through  inactivation 
or  redeployments.  But  we've  also  relocated  more  than  8,000 
soldiers  in  theater  to  our  now  refined  and  enduring  gar¬ 
risons  in  key  and  strategic  locations  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Since  making  the  first  of  several  rounds  of  official  force- 
posture  announcements  in  2002,  the  face  of  the  Army  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  changed  dramatically. 


LTG  Mark  P.  Hertling  is  the  commanding 
general  of  U.S.  Army  Europe.  His  previous 
assignments  include  deputy  commanding 
general  for  initial  military  training,  Train¬ 
ing  and  Doctrine  Command,  and  comman¬ 
der,  1st  Armored  Division.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in 
1975  and  holds  a  master's  degree  in  exercise 
physiology  from  Indiana  University.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  School  of 
Advanced  Military  Studies  and  the  National  War  College. 


We've  improved  and  diversified  what  had  been  a 
"heavy  force"  by  accepting  the  2nd  Stryker  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment  to  Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  and  forming  a  modular 
airborne  brigade  in  Italy.  We've  consolidated  multiple  avi¬ 
ation  units'  assets  into  the  12th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade 
(CAB)  in  Ansbach,  Germany.  We've  right-sized  theater  en¬ 
ablers  such  as  the  21st  Theater  Support  Command,  our  5th 
Signal  Command,  the  66th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 
and  the  7th  (Reserve  Component)  Civil  Support  Com¬ 
mand. 

Our  consolidation  and  new  construction  actually  is  sav¬ 
ing  the  Army  money.  We've  returned  91  sites  to  our  host- 
nation  partners  during  this  decade,  which  resulted  in  a 
plant  replacement  value  worth  $8.6  billion  since  2006 — 
that's  more  than  the  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
returned  in  the  continental  United  States.  Our  headquar¬ 
ters,  garrison  and  barracks  consolidation  efforts  at  six  en¬ 
during  communities — Wiesbaden,  Baumholder,  Kaiser¬ 
slautern,  Ansbach  and  Grafenwoehr  in  Germany  and 
Vicenza,  Italy  (and  two  joint  garrisons  at  Stuttgart,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Benelux) — while  initially  costly  will  save 
our  Army  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  long  term. 

All  the  while,  we've  contributed  quality  forces  to  opera¬ 
tions  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Kosovo,  North  Africa  and  other 
contingencies  around  the  globe.  We've  averaged  30  to  40 
percent  of  our  forces  deployed  at  any  given  time,  and 
we've  peaked  as  high  as  a  60  percent  deployment  of  forces 
on  several  occasions.  What's  critical,  however,  is  that  we 
have  also  focused  our  training  with  both  traditional  allies 
and  new  partner-nations  in  Europe. 

Our  close  relations  and  coordination  with  European  part¬ 
ners  remain  fundamental  to  U.S.  security  interests  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  challenges.  It  is  part  of  the  "prevent"  por¬ 
tion  of  our  national  strategy,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
helping  other  nations  prepare  for  combat,  too.  When  we 
train,  we  train  with  those  whom  we'll  stand  by  in  combat. 
That  is  beneficial  to  us  and  them;  it  has  been  the  case  in 
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Afghanistan  and  could  be  the  case  in 
future  NATO  collective  security  opera¬ 
tions. 

Contributing  to  Overseas 
Contingency  Operations 

During  the  past  two  years,  all  of  our 
brigade  combat  teams  and  most  of 
)  our  headquarters  and  support  units 
deployed  in  support  of  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  The  173rd  and  2nd  Stryker  re¬ 
cently  redeployed  from  Afghanistan, 
while  the  170th  and  172nd  have  just 
begun  missions  to  mentor  and  train 
!  Afghan  security  forces.  The  12th  CAB 
returned  in  the  spring  from  a  split  de- 
|  ployment,  simultaneously  supporting 
j  ground  units  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghan- 
j  istan.  Our  theater  support  command 
has  deployed  a  variety  of  company 
and  battalion  forces — from  military 
police  to  transportation  units — while 
our  signal  units  have  been  in  a  contin¬ 
ual  rotation. 


Family  members  rush  onto  the  parade  field  at  Caserma  Ederle  in  Vicenza, 
Italy,  to  welcome  paratroopers  of  U.S.  Army  Europe’s  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  Combat  Team  home  from  deployment  to  Afghanistan  last  October. 


Our  V  Corps  also  returned  from  Afghanistan,  where  they 
were  the  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO's  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  Intermediate  Joint  Command. 
While  they  are  scheduled  to  inactivate,  we  are  now  keeping 
them  in  Europe  and  preparing  them  for  another  deploy¬ 
ment  as  a  three-star  headquarters. 

In  Iraq,  the  1st  Armored  Division  advised,  trained  and 
supported  Iraqi  forces — providing  security  in  both  the 
greater  Baghdad  area  and  Anbar  Province.  (Upon  returning. 
Old  Ironsides"  cased  its  colors  in  Wiesbaden  and  departed 
USAREUR  for  its  new  home  in  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in  May.) 

While  Afghanistan  receives  the  most  attention  for  U.S. 
ground  forces,  USAREUR  also  has  provided  theater  logis- 
:ics,  medical  support,  military  intelligence  and  signal  assis- 
:ance  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  many  of  our 


NATO  partners  during  operations  in  Libya  and  in  other 
theater  conflict  areas.  Planning  for  U.S.  European  Com¬ 
mand  contingency  requirements  is  more  than  a  part-time 
job,  and  the  "Arab  Spring"  put  forces  located  across  our 
footprint  on  alert. 

Building  Partner  Capacity  Through  Theater  Security 

While  we're  training  and  preparing  our  forces,  we're 
also  training  with  allies  who  are  much  more  involved  in 
conflict  than  before.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  nations 
that  provide  forces  to  ISAF  in  Afghanistan  come  from  the 
USAREUR  area  of  operations.  Those  soldiers  and  units 
that  are  part  of  ISAF — the  great  majority  coming  from  Eu¬ 
rope — fight  in  areas  as  our  coalition  partners,  which  means 
we're  not  fighting  there  alone. 

Beyond  the  "known"  contributors 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  the  following  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  other  allies  contribute: 

■  Poland  provides  a  large  contin¬ 
gent  of  forces  in  Ghazni  Province, 
Afghanistan.  Polish  troops  have  no 


CSM  Nick  Rolling  of  U.S.  Army  Europe's 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  Combat  Team 
(left)  facilitates  a  discussion  among  a 
multinational  group  of  senior  enlisted  lead¬ 
ers  during  the  fifth  annual  Conference  of 
European  Armies  for  Noncommissioned 
Officers,  at  Hungarian  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  headquarters  in  Szekesfehervar, 
Hungary  in  May. 
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ESPN  SportsCenter’s  Hannah  Storm  and  Josh  Elliot  interview  then-MAJ  Keith  E. 
Matiskella  of  U.S.  Army  Europe’s  Joint  Multinational  Training  Command  and  his 
son,  Sven,  during  a  live  Veterans  Day  broadcast  in  Grafenwoehr,  Germany 


national  caveats  for  their  operations  and  co-deploy  with 
Illinois  National  Guard  Soldiers.  USAREUR  is  a  firm  part¬ 
ner,  helping  them  with  their  "Bagram"  series  of  exercises 
every  six  months. 

■  Romanian  forces  provide  part  of  the  main  effort  in 
Zabul  Province.  Romania  and  the  United  States  recently 
ended  a  four-year  partnership  in  which  a  U.S.  company 
was  embedded  with  a  Romanian  battalion.  That  partner¬ 
ship  allowed  the  Romanian  forces  to  assume  a  greater  role 
and  operate  independently  in  support  of  ISAF,  to  the  point 
that  our  Joint  Multinational  Training  Command  (JMTC) 
opposing  force  company  no  longer  is  required  by  the  Ro¬ 
manian  commanders. 

■  Turkey  currently  holds  the  rotating  command  of  Re¬ 
gional  Command-Capital.  Turkish  forces'  unique  rapport 
with  the  Afghan  people  gives  them  significant  influence  in 
ISAF  efforts  to  gain  support  of  the  population. 

Other  European  nations — Albania,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Croatia,  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Greece,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the  Former  Yu¬ 
goslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Slovakia,  Spain  and  Sweden — all  have  more  than  100 
troops  participating  in  the  ISAF  mission,  and  many  of  them 
train  at  JMTC  prior  to  deploying.  Some  train  with  our 
brigade  combat  teams,  which  provides  a  double  benefit.  In 
addition  to  the  countries  contributing  forces  to  Afghanistan, 
European  allies  and  partners  also  provide  forces  and  sup¬ 
port  to  other  missions  including  operations  in  Iraq,  Kosovo, 
Cyprus,  Lebanon  and  areas  of  North  Africa. 

JMTC:  Our  Crown  Jewel 

1  he  majority  of  the  nations  contributing  forces  to  these 
operations  benefit  from  coalition  exercises,  exchanges  (such 


as  the  Conference  of  European  Armies  I 
that  USAREUR  conducts),  and  espe¬ 
cially  training  offered  at  JMTC. 

While  we  consider  JMTC  both  our 
combat  training  center  and  our  home- 
station  training  area,  we're  sharing 
this  unique  training  center  with  our  al-  j 
lies.  In  the  past  year,  more  than  12,000 
U.S.  and  European  troops  have  trained 
at  this  complex. 

Partner-nation  soldiers  across  Eu¬ 
rope  attend  institutional  and  leader¬ 
ship  courses  at  the  Combined  Arms 
Training  Center  and  the  Noncommis¬ 
sioned  Officer  (NCO)  Academy.  Our 
Warrior  Leader  Course  is  unlike  any 
in  the  Army,  with  varying  percentages 
of  the  class  wearing  the  uniforms  of 
various  nations.  The  Counter-Impro¬ 
vised  Explosive  Device  (C-IED),  Com¬ 
bat  Lifesaver,  and  mine  resistant  am¬ 
bush  protected  vehicle  training  are  the 
most  popular  courses,  but  staff  train¬ 
ing  tailored  to  partner  and  allied 
needs  is  provided  by  the  Joint  Multinational  Simulation 
Center. 

Poland,  Romania  and  Georgia  have  used  the  simulation 
center  and  other  JMTC  resources  before  deploying.  JMTC 
offers  44  computerized  ranges,  including  a  combat  outpost 
360-degree  live-fire  range,  a  deployable  C-IED  training  kit 
(currently  in  Poland),  and  an  interim  battle  area  complex 
for  squad,  platoon  and  company  live-fire  training. 

JMTC  also  supports  NATO  operational  mentor  and  liai-  j 
son  team  (OMLT)  and  police  OMLT  (POMLT)  training,  the 
cornerstone  of  building  professionalism  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  Afghan  security  forces.  JMTC  has  trained  more 
than  170  OMLTs  and  10  POMLTs;  that  training  includes  a 
full  range  of  combat  and  police  operations,  from  reacting 
to  contact,  defending  combat  outposts,  crime  scene  man¬ 
agement,  evidence  collection  and  cordon-and-search  oper¬ 
ations. 

Come  Visit ...  or  Ask  to  Be  Assigned 

If  you  haven't  been  to  USAREUR  in  the  last  few  years, 
be  prepared  for  a  different  and  unique  environment — 
modern  facilities,  unique  training  environments,  broaden¬ 
ing  professional  experiences  and  focus  on  the  family.  To¬ 
day's  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  is  a  far  different  organization 
from  the  Army  that  defended  the  intra-German  border  and 
helped  with  the  Cold  War.  Like  that  Army,  however,  it  is 
still  focused  on  supporting  our  nation's  strategic  and  oper¬ 
ational  goals,  though  those  have  changed  considerably  in 
the  21st  century. 

The  U.S.  Army  in  Europe — the  soldiers,  families  and 
civilian  employees  who  serve  in  a  transformed  environ¬ 
ment — is  all  muscle,  no  fat,  and  with  our  allies  we  will 
continue  to  "fight  above  our  weight  class."  ^ 
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KONGSBERG'S  PROTECTOR  transforms  any  military  vehicle  into  an  unbeatable  lethal  and 
secure  platform.  With  its  superior  target  acquisition  and  precision  fire  control  systems, 
icrewmen  can  immediately  identify  and  defeat  targets  within  a  1,000-meter  radius.  And 
its  innovative  design  enables  effective  machine  gun  operation  from  within  the  safety  of 
the  vehicles  armored  capsule.  Proven,  with  over  10  million  hours  of  successful  combat 
service,  PROTECTOR  owns  the  mission. 
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Light.  Lean.  Resourceful.  These  words  are  common  in  today’s  Armed  Forces,  and  perfect  for  describing  Bobcat® 
equipment.  Every  branch  in  the  military  works  with  Bobcat  to  complete  complicated  jobs  with  fewer  soldiers. 
Pair  its  versatility  with  easy  operation,  and  you’ll  save  time  and  labor  on  your  most  difficult  jobs.  Now  available 
through  DLA  and  GSA  contracts. 
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One  Tough  Animal 
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Army  National  Guard 


Our  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  is  approach¬ 
ing  a  decade  of  war  with  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Our  primary  goals  continue  to  be  soldier,  equip¬ 
ment  and  facility  readiness.  Citizen-soldiers  are 
receiving  comprehensive  support  systems  as 
well  as  modern  facilities  for  programs  such  as  Warrior 
Transition  Units  for  wounded  warriors.  Strong 
Bonds,  and  Youth  ChalleNGe,  and  special  events 
such  as  Yellow  Ribbon  homecomings.  With  a  ready 
force,  we  are  meeting  the  Army  National  Guard 
strategic-mobilization  requirements  while  balancing 
A  jlkJf  our  homeland-defense 

k  M.  Hil  4  M  *  responsibilities  and  in¬ 

creasing  our  support  to 

^  *  the  Army  service  compo- 

nent  commands.  Our  sol¬ 
diers  perform  domestic 
and  overseas  missions  by 
providing  expert  aviation 
operations,  reflecting  in- 
creased  resilience  and 


By  MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter 

Acting  Director,  Army  National  Guard 
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risk  reduction,  and  continuing  to  make  a  global  difference 
with  overseas  operations  such  as  the  agribusiness  develop¬ 
ment  teams  (ADTs)  and  our  state  partnership  program. 

In  fiscal  year  (FY)  2011,  the  ARNG  mobilized  189  Army 
National  Guard  units  totaling  nearly  17,000  personnel  to 
12  different  areas  of  operation.  Nearly  5,000  soldiers  are 
mobilized  in  support  of  other  missions  including  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Sinai.  As  of  May,  more  than  451,000  sol¬ 
diers  have  been  mobilized  since  9/11,  and  about  37,100 
ARNG  soldiers  are  currently  mobilized:  more  than  17,700 
ARNG  soldiers  are  mobilized  for  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  (OEF)  (Afghanistan);  nearly  10,700  for  Operation 
New  Dawn  (Iraq);  and  more  than  6,800  for  OEF-KU 
(Kuwait). 

Soldier  Readiness 

The  ARNG  is  an  operational  force  in  transition  mode 
within  the  Army  force  generation  rotational  cycle.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  achieve  successes  in  our  homeland  defense  and 
overseas  missions.  Impressive  numbers  of  prior-service 
and  non-prior-service  recruits  choose  to  serve  in  the 
ARNG,  and  high  percentages  of  soldiers  reenlist.  Our  reen¬ 
listment  rate  as  of  April  for  enlisted  soldiers  was  68.4  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  force  and  73.5  percent  of  our  soldiers  with 
mobilization  experience. 

Since  9/11,  the  modern  equipment  fielded,  the  training 
delivered  to  our  soldiers  and  the  frequency  of  deploy¬ 
ments  have  resulted  in  a  highly  seasoned,  well-equipped 
combat  force.  Professional  development  including  civilian 
education,  training  and  conferences  ensures  that  our 
troops  are  highly  qualified  and  well  led.  As  of  April,  more 
than  80  percent  of  ARNG  soldiers  had  joined  the  military 
since  9/11,  and  more  than  50  percent  of  ARNG  soldiers  are 
combat  veterans — and  we  hope  to  retain  that  level  of  oper¬ 
ational  experience. 

As  of  April,  85.3  percent  of  our  forces  are  duty  military  oc¬ 
cupational  specialty  qualified — -an  increase  from  83.1  per¬ 
cent  in  FY  2009  and  84.5  percent  in  FY  2010.  The  experience 
of  our  Army  National  Guard  in  recent  years  continues  to 
strengthen  our  soldiers  and  units  to  the  benefit  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  In  a  budget-constrained  environment,  the  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  is  a  cost-effective,  substantially  paid-for  option 
the  nation  needs  to  sustain.  It  is  important  that  we  maintain 
our  force  structure  elements  of  eight  divisions,  eight  combat 
aviation  brigades  and  28  brigade  combat  teams. 

K  MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter  assumed 

^  Jf  duties  as  acting  director ,  U.S.  Army  Na- 

W  tional  Guard,  National  Guard  Bureau,  in 

f*"  2009.  He  enlisted  in  the  South  Dakota 

yk  M  Army  National  Guard  (SD ARNG)  in  1967 

|  nnd  u’ns  commissioned  in  1974.  MG  Car- 

patter  has  commanded  at  all  levels.  As  the 
chief  of  staff  and  the  assistant  adjutant  gen- 

iged  at  the  senior-leader  level  in  the  largest  mobilization 
of  the  SDARNG  since  World  War  II. 


Equipment  Readiness 

Our  nation  has  invested  more  than  $37  billion  for  critical 
dual-use  and  other  equipment  for  both  domestic  home¬ 
land  crisis-response  missions  and  overseas  contingency 
operations.  Overseas  operations  have  generated  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  capacity  of  the  ARNG  to  support  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  to  provide  critical  assistance  during  state  and  national  - 
emergencies,  and  to  respond  to  natural  or  man-made  dis- 1 
asters.  Our  homeland  response  enterprise  includes  10 
homeland  response  forces;  17  chemical,  biological,  radio¬ 
logical,  nuclear  and  high-yield  explosive  enhanced  re¬ 
sponse  force  packages;  and  57  civil  support  teams. 

The  ARNG  has  a  range  of  equipping  goals:  full  trans- 1 
parency  for  procurement  and  distribution,  equipping  units  j 
for  premobilization  training  and  deployment,  equipping 
units  for  homeland  defense,  modernizing  our  helicopter  fleet  I 
and  revamping  our  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  fleet.  These 
goals  involve  obtaining  a  full  complement  of  vehicles,  ar¬ 
tillery  systems  and  combat  systems.  During  FY  2010,  the  I 
ARNG  received  more  than  154,000  pieces  of  new  equipment  . 
valued  at  $9.8  billion.  With  this  influx  of  new  equipment,  our 
on-hand  percentage  for  all  equipment  was  88  percent  as  of 
May. 

Facility  Readiness 

The  Army  National  Guard  is  an  all-volunteer  force  with 
facilities  in  more  than  3,000  communities.  ARNG  facility 
readiness  links  directly  with  soldier  readiness  through  fam¬ 
ily,  youth  and  morale  programs.  The  ARNG  is  designing  all 
new  facilities  to  Leadership  in  Environmental  and  Energy 
Design  Silver  certification  criteria,  with  natural  lighting,  re- ) 
cycled  material  and  energy-efficient  products.  The  ARNG  is  i 
also  pursuing  net-zero  status.  The  Oregon  National  Guard 
has  been  selected  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  pursue  • 
net-zero  water  status  at  Camp  Rilea,  with  the  site  returning 
as  much  water  to  the  watershed  as  it  takes  out. 

Providing  quality  energy-saving  facilities  across  54  * 
states  and  territories  is  an  ongoing  challenge.  Currently,  40 
percent  of  our  readiness  centers  are  more  than  50  years  old. 
Many  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  21st-century  operational  i 
force.  Some  fall  short  of  DoD,  federal  and  state  building  i 
standards.  Many  states,  however,  have  impressive  energy 
initiatives  including  on-site  renewable  energy  generation.  ■ 

m 

Aviation  Operations 

The  Army  National  Guard  aviation  program  provides 
indispensable  support  in  response  to  disasters  and  emer¬ 
gencies.  Recent  responses  include  fixed-wing  and  rotary¬ 
wing  operations  during  floods,  wildfires,  tornadoes  and 
other  emergencies  across  the  nation,  especially  after  the 
tragic  tornadoes  in  Alabama,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  Operational  Support  Airlift  Agency  trans¬ 
ported  blood  donations  and  wounded  warriors  across  the 
country.  Fixed-wing  aircraft  transported  supplies  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  Haiti  in  support  of  FY  2011  Task  Force  Bon 
Voizen.  At  home  and  abroad,  for  the  first  half  of  FY  2011, 
these  aircraft  flew  nearly  29,400  hours;  completed  2,837 
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SPC  Kepa  Reynold,  a  CH-47  Chinook  me¬ 
chanic  with  Missouri  National  Guard’s  189th 
General  Aviation  Support  Battalion,  looks 
for  oil  leaks  beneath  the  aircraft  during  a 
daily  check  at  the  Toussaint  Louverture  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  in  support  of  U.S.  Army 
South  New  Horizons-Haiti  partnership. 


Resilience  and  Risk  Reduction 

The  ARNG  has  made  the  promotion 
of  resilience  and  risk  reduction  with  a 
decrease  in  suicidal  behavior  our  top 
priority  by  striving  to  enhance  coping 
skills  in  our  soldiers,  families  and  civil¬ 
ians  through  leadership  awareness, 
training  and  intervention  programs.  As 
the  foundation  of  each  soldier's  sup¬ 
port  network,  ARNG  families  and  employers  are  being 
trained  to  assist  in  identifying  those  who  should  be  referred 
to  unit  leadership.  States  have  capitalized  on  community- 
based  resources  and  solutions  to  provide  services  beyond 
the  installation. 

Suicide  prevention  program  managers  were  resourced 
nationwide  in  FY  2010  to  help  mitigate  high-risk  behaviors. 
In  addition,  we  are  using  a  self-assessment  tool  to  increase 
self-awareness  and  resilience.  We  also  collaborate  with  the 
Army  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  to  address  substance- 
abuse  prevention,  outreach  and  treatment  for  soldiers  and 
family  members.  Our  efforts  to  increase  the  assets  available 
to  commanders  to  improve  soldier  resilience  include  part¬ 
nerships  with  national  and  community  organizations. 

The  ARNG — in  conjunction  with  the  active  Army,  DoD, 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  each  of  the  states  and 
territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia— has  made  re¬ 
silience  a  top  priority.  As  a  result,  the  soldiers  and  families  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  have  become  more  resilient.  The 
steps  we  have  taken  toward  reducing  the  stigma  associated 
with  behavioral-health  issues  are  paying  dividends  for 
ARNG  families. 

To  improve  our  institutional  knowledge  about  behav¬ 
ioral  health,  we  are  training  master  resilience  trainers  and 
resilience  training  assistants;  these  "battle  buddies"  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enhancing  coping  skills  within  company-size 
units.  These  trainers  have  helped  soldiers  and  families  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  become  an  emotionally  and 
spiritually  stronger  force. 

Medical  readiness,  especially  behavioral  health,  is  one  of 
our  highest  priorities;  we  continue  to  provide  the  states 
with  additional  resources.  A  national  case-management 
contract  has  been  in  place  since  2006  to  support  soldiers 
identified  with  medical  conditions  that  prevent  deploy¬ 
ment.  Currently  100  nurse  case  managers  and  nearly  330 
care  coordinators  are  resolving  medical  issues  to  ensure 
that  soldiers  have  the  best  opportunity  to  sustain  medical 
deployability.  We  have  also  added  medical  readiness 


missions;  transported  more  than  663,000  pounds  of  cargo; 
and  carried  more  than  22,000  passengers. 

Rotary-wing  aircraft  and  crews  flew  approximately 
50,000  hours  in  civil  support  in  FY  2011,  including  timely 
and  versatile  responses  to  disasters  and  emergencies.  Our 
aviation  forces  responded  to  floods  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota  and  Tennessee;  pro¬ 
vided  wildfire  support  in  Georgia,  Oklahoma  and  Texas; 
and  flew  search-and-rescue  missions  in  Arkansas,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon  and  Wis- 
:onsin.  During  the  FY  2011  wrap-up  of  the  Deepwater 
Horizon  oil  spill,  ARNG  rotary-wing  crews  continued  sup¬ 
port  missions  such  as  personnel  movement,  engineering 
assessments  and  law  enforcement  agency  support. 

ARNG  security  and  support  aircraft  and  crews  provided 
alarmed  support  to  counter  drug  operations  nationwide,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  Southwest  border,  and  their  headquarters 
md  headquarters  companies  are  performing  as  command- 
ind-control  headquarters  in  Kosovo.  UH-72  Lakota  crews 
provided  medevac  support  in  Germany  and  are  currently 
providing  engineer-brigade  support  in  Haiti.  ARNG  fixed- 
md  rotary-wing  capabilities  continue  to  be  a  critical  dual¬ 
ise  asset  that  the  Army  and  adjutants  general  rely  heavily 
ipon.  The  operational  tempo  of  our  ARNG  aviation  units 
tas  reached  an  all-time  high  for  overseas  commitments,  and 
lomestic  support  requirements  remain  steady. 

The  ARNG  provides  safety  programs  for  ground,  tacti- 
al,  range,  aviation,  ammunition  and  explosives,  and  Oc- 
upational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  compliance, 
/hile  complementing  the  disciplines  of  aviation  personnel 
management,  aviation  standardization  and  use  of  aircraft, 
he  ARNG  manages  training  courses  necessary  to  ensure 
mat  trained  safety  professionals  populate  every  ARNG  or- 
anization  for  a  wide  variety  of  operations.  Success  stories 
mclude  the  continued  expansion  of  the  safe  motorcycle 
ding  courses,  effectively  reaching  out  to  the  estimated 
5,000  Army  Guard  motorcyclists. 
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NCOs  who  are  responsible  for  advising  the  commander 
and  for  identifying  medical  conditions  requiring  case-man¬ 
agement  assistance.  After  a  concerted  effort  across  the 
states  and  territories,  less  than  1  percent  of  ARNG  mobiliz¬ 
ing  soldiers  fail  to  deploy  due  to  a  medical  concern. 


Overseas  Operations 

One  of  our  most  relevant  National  Guard  missions  is  to 
impart  knowledge  and  transplant  economic  recovery  to  the 
Afghan  people.  Each  agribusiness  development  team  com¬ 
bines  58  soldiers  and  airmen  with  backgrounds  and  exper¬ 
tise  in  various  sectors  of  the  agribusiness  field.  The  ADTs 
ensure  that  improvements  are  sustainable  with  local  assets 
and  within  the  context  of  the  Afghan  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 


New  York  Army  National  Guard  infantryman  SFC  Angel  Ocasio,  1427th  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  assists  PFC  Michael  Ellsworth,  2nd  Battalion,  108th  Infantry, 
in  developing  a  firm  firing  stance  from  a  kneeling  position  during  weapons  train¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  National  Guard  Guilderland  Weekend  Training  Site. 


ture,  Irrigation,  and  Livestock  abilities.  The  ADTs  conduct 
stability  operations  by  building  agricultural  capacity,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  enhancing  the  rule 
of  law,  sustaining  economic  development,  developing  sus¬ 
tained  governance  and  fostering  social  well-being. 

Nine  ADTs  are  deployed  to  Regional  Command-East 
and  Regional  Command-South  in  Afghanistan.  Deployed 
teams  are  from  Texas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Oklahoma,  Nevada,  Iowa  and  Arkansas.  To  date,  28 
teams  operated  in  15  provinces  and  contributed  to  more 
than  578  agriculture  projects  generating  more  than  $31  mil¬ 
lion  in  t  eonomic  effects  for  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 
ADT  soldiers  bring  their  military  capabilities  and  their 
civilian  skills  and  education  to  work  directly  with  the 


farmers  of  Afghanistan.  These  citizen-soldiers  leverage  the 
assets  and  expertise  of  land-grant  universities  and  cooper¬ 
ative  services  within  their  home  states.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  ADT  mission,  Afghanistan  has  had  increased  har¬ 
vests  of  apples,  grapes,  pomegranates,  cherries,  almonds, 
wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  and  saffron. 

The  National  Guard's  state  partnership  program  currently 
participates  in  63  partnerships;  the  most  recent  is  between 
Haiti  and  Louisiana.  The  current  distribution  is  22  partner¬ 
ships  in  the  European  Command  area  of  operations,  21  in  the 
Southern  Command  area,  eight  in  the  Africa  Command  area, 
six  in  the  Pacific  Command  area,  five  in  Central  Command 
and  one  in  Northern  Command.  An  example  of  recent  activ¬ 
ity  came  in  May,  when  a  sniper  team  from  the  New  York 

Army  National  Guard  participated  in 
the  South  African  National  Defense 
Force  Regional  Combat  Rifle  Competi¬ 
tion  in  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa.  A 
team  of  New  York  National  Guard  sol- 

I 

diers  competed  against  soldiers  and 
police  officers  from  South  Africa,  Great 
Britain  and  New  Zealand.  New  York 
National  Guard  members  have  also 
been  working  with  the  South  African 
National  Defense  Force  in  safety,  avia¬ 
tion  and  combat  skills  training  exer¬ 
cises. 

In  our  375th  year  of  service  to  our 
nation,  our  essential  dual  mission  has 
not  changed.  Our  warfare  skills  are 
bound  to  our  urban  street  smarts  and 
our  rural  backwoodsmanship.  Our 
domestic  skills  are  tied  to  our  civilian 
jobs  and  our  community  service.  Rem¬ 
iniscent  of  GEN  George  Washington 
proclaiming  the  soldier's  case  for  uni¬ 
forms,  arms  and  equipment,  our  mod¬ 
ern-day  generals  deliver  testimonies 
to  Congress  explaining  our  require¬ 
ments  and  extolling  our  achievements. 
As  the  United  States  draws  down  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we 
are  shifting  our  focus  to  accomplish¬ 
ments  such  as  the  creation  of  theater  security  brigades  in 
support  of  U.S.  Army  Africa  and  U.S.  Army  South,  and  the 
creation  of  security  advise-and-assist  teams.  In  addition, 
we  fill  a  majority  of  exercise  requirements  for  geographic 
combatant  commands  and  Army  service  component  com¬ 
mands. 

Overseas  we  transplant  our  agrarian  roots  by  sharing 
our  expertise  with  farmers  from  a  different  culture  who  are 
enduring  a  challenging  climate  in  a  hostile  time — all 
braced  by  a  common  bond  to  the  earth  and  to  independent 
prosperity.  At  home,  we  battle  fires  and  floods  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  sharpen  our  readiness  skills  for  the  call  to  duty. 
We  are  committed  to  being  ready  and  resilient  for  the  na¬ 
tion  and  for  the  states  and  territories.  ^ 
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L-3  MPRI  delivers  tactical  training  to  soldiers  deploying  to  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Since  1999,  we  have  trained 

both  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  in  individual,  collective,  staff  and  leader  development  tasks  and  skills  to  prepare 
units  for  combat  operations. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE: 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  TRUST  US  TO  GET  THE  JOB  DONE. 


We  prepare  leaders  and  soldiers  for  the  new  challenges  and  demands  they’ll  face  today  and  tomorrow  because 
at  L-3  MPRI,  what  we  do  makes  the  difference. 


MPRI 


L-3com.com 


To  learn  more,  visit  www.mpri.com. 
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Implement  Low  Risk  Platform  Specific  Netcentric  Architectures 


CURTISS 

WRIGHT 


Controls 


Electronic  Systems 


cwcelectronicsystems.com 

systeminfo@curtisswright.com 


Above  &  Beyond 


The  Curtiss-Wright  netcentric  open  systems  approach  to  platform  electronics  provides  flexibility,  modularity 
and  interoperability  through  the  use  of  common  standards-based  high  Technology  Readiness  Level  (TRL) 
COTS  products.  Our  design  building  blocks  allow  for  rapid  implementation  of  Size,  Weight  and  Power  & 
Cost  (SWaP-C)  optimized  solutions  for  aerospace  and  defense  networks. 


Share  critical  data  across  your  network  centric  architecture  using  COTS  components  such  as  the  Vortex 
Compact  Network  Storage  (CNS)  and  Vortex  Data  Transport  System  (DTS)  rugged,  secure  network  file 
servers  with  AES-256  encryption.  Secure  your  sensitive  data  at  rest  using  low  risk  netcentric  systems  like  the 
Vortex  CNS  and  DTS. 


Vortex  DTS 

DZUS  rugged,  secure  network  file  server 


Vortex  CNS 

2TB  rugged,  secure  network  file  server 
and 

1TB  rugged,  3U  VPX  solid  state  storage 


OpenVPX) 


Program  Specific 
Implementations 


Program 
Specific  LRUs 


Industry  Standard  Methods  &  Designs  Domain  Specific  Methods  &  Designs 


COTS 

Components 
&  LRMs 


Reusable  Design 
Building  Blocks 


COTS  VICTORY  High  TRL, 

LRUs  Platform  Specific 

Implementation  Using 
Common  Building 
Blocks  &  Methods 


LOW  RISK  NETCENTRIC  SYSTEMS 


YOUR  TOTAL  SOLUTIONS  PARTNER 


An  Enduring  Operational 
Fnrce  fnr  the  Fntnre 


By  LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz  Jr. 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command 
and 

Chief,  U.S.  Army  Reserve 


hile  today's  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  are  performing  magnificently  in  every 
environment  and  geographic  region,  we 
must  continue  to  devote  attention  to  tomor¬ 
row's  threats  and  opportunities.  The  coming 


decade  requires  our  continued  en¬ 
gagement  around  the  globe.  The 
choices  we  make  today  will  set  the 
framework  for  the  next  decade  and 
the  future  of  the  Army  Reserve  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  operational  force. 

As  our  nation  contends  with  an  un¬ 
certain  security  environment,  ongoing 
conflicts  and  challenging  fiscal  reali¬ 
ties,  the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  flexi¬ 
ble,  responsive  and  cost-effective  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  is  paramount. 

America's  Army  has  come  to  rely  on 
the  Army  Reserve  over  the  past  10 
years  for  regular,  cyclic  and  predictable 
support  to  the  operational  force  world- 
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LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz  Jr.  (left),  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve  Command,  and  CSM  Michael  D.  Schultz  case  the  com¬ 
mand’s  colors  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  in  June.  The  ceremony 
marked  the  relocation  of  the  headquarters  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
as  part  of  the  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  initiative. 


wide.  We  are  committed  to  continuing  the  transformation  of 
the  Army  Reserve,  enabling  us  to  provide  ongoing  support 
to  expeditionary  and  domestic  operations  and  theater  secu¬ 
rity-cooperation  missions.  Everything  we  do  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  geared  toward  maintaining  the  Army  Reserve  as 
an  enduring  and  essential  part  of  the  operational  force. 

While  strategic  decisions  are  being  contemplated  to 
shape  the  Army's  future,  the  Army  Reserve  is  moving 
steadfastly  forward  to  maintain  support  of  a  five-year,  sup- 
ply-based  Army  force  generation  cycle.  Along  with  the 
Army,  we  are  examining  the  impact  of  war  on  our  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms  and  will  take  a  hard  look  at  ourselves.  We  will 
use  what  we  learn  to  make  the  force  better,  stronger  and 
more  resilient  as  we  look  out  to  the  Army  Reserve  of  2020. 

To  set  the  framework  for  the  next  decade  and  further  de¬ 
fine  our  contribution  to  the  future  total  force,  we  developed 
The  United  States  Army  Reserve  2020  Vision  and  Strategy  State¬ 
ment.  This  document  supports  The  National  Military  Strategy 
and  is  my  blueprint  for  providing  an  enduring  operational 
Army  Reserve  that  fully  supports  combatant  commanders, 
the  Army  and  the  nation  in  an  uncertain  security  environ¬ 
ment.  It  states:  "As  an  enduring  operational  force,  the  Army 
Reserve  is  the  premier  force  provider  of  America's  Citizen- 
Soldiers  for  planned  and  emerging  missions  at  home  and 
abroad.  Enhanced  by  civilian  skills  that  serve  as  a  force  mul¬ 
tiplier,  we  deliver  vital  military  capabilities  essential  to  the 
Total  Force."  The  document  further  establishes  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  concepts  required  for  us  to  become  an  enduring 
operational  force — organized,  modernized,  postured  and  re¬ 
sourced  to  provide  support  to  the  total  Army,  combatant 
commanders  and  civil  authorities,  as  needed.  Furthermore, 
it  incorporates  cutting-edge  business  enterprise  practices 
that  will  guide  us  in  maintaining  a  well-organized,  trained, 
equipped  and  resourced  operational  force. 


LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz  Jr.  is  chief  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  commanding  general  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command.  Before  this 
assignment,  he  commanded  the  143rd  Trans¬ 
portation  Command.  He  began  his  Army 
Reserve  career  with  assignment  to  the  108th 
Division  (Infantry  One  Station  Unit  Train¬ 
ing).  He  deployed  to  Kuwait  as  commander 
of  the  143rd  Transportation  Command  (For¬ 
ward),  establishing  initial  reception,  staging,  onward  movement 
and  integration  operations  in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 
is  director  of  movements,  distribution  and  transportation,  Com¬ 
bined.  Forces  Land  Component  Command  Kuwait,  he  was  responsi- 
:  for  art  and  ground  transportation  operations  for  the  largest 
movement  of  forces  since  World  War  II.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  Army  War  College. 


Transformation  never  stops.  In  an  era  of  dynamic  change,  > 
it  is  important  to  continue  our  progress  to  posture  as  an  op¬ 
erational  force  with  the  appropriate  support  structure  for  the 
future.  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  2005  afforded  the 
Army  Reserve  the  opportunity  to  better  position  our  forces 
to  support  current  operations  and  to  decentralize  some  of  the 
functions  typically  managed  at  headquarters.  We  trans¬ 
formed  legacy  readiness  and  command-and-control  struc¬ 
ture,  reducing  from  11  to  four  regional  support  commands. 
We  organized  into  22  operational  and  functional  commands 
and  four  training  commands,  allowing  like-type  operational 
headquarters  to  manage  and  provide  training  oversight  for 
their  subordinate  units.  In  addition,  our  newly  established 
regional  training  sites/combat-support  training  centers, 
along  with  our  long-standing  equipment  concentration  sites,  [ 
now  better  prepare  and  equip  our  operational  force.  We  re- 1 
placed  or  realigned  176  aging  facilities  with  125  new  armed  i 
forces  reserve  centers,  the  majority  of  which  are  cutting-edge  j 
"green"  structures.  In  May,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  | 
Army  for  Installations,  Energy  and  Environment  announced ! 
selection  of  three  Army  Reserve  installations  to  participate  in  j 
the  Army's  Net-Zero  pilot  program  to  reduce  energy,  water  j 
consumption  and  waste  output.  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif., 
will  participate  in  energy  and  waste  reduction  while  Fort 
Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Parks  Reserve  Forces  Training 
Area,  Calif.,  will  participate  in  water  conservation.  These  ini¬ 
tiatives  demonstrate  the  Army  Reserve's  steadfast  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Army's  long-term  sustainability  goals. 

Likewise,  the  Army  Reserve  Enterprise,  an  important  part 
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!  of  the  2020  Vision  and  Strategy,  repre- 
I  sents  a  total  change  in  management 
|  culture  in  which  leaders  function  for 
|  the  good  of  the  enterprise,  not  just  their 
functional  area  or  staff  agency.  Last  Oc- 
I  tober,  we  realigned  the  Army  Reserve 
Headquarters  internally  to  better  reflect 
this  new  culture  for  the  coming  decade. 

Lines  of  authority  and  supervisory 
(oversight  changed  to  incorporate  se¬ 
nior-level  emphasis  on  four  core  enter¬ 
prises:  human  capital,  readiness,  ma- 
.teriel,  and  services  and  infrastructure 
(aligned  with  headquarters  Army  insti¬ 
tutional  adaptation  and  Army  enter¬ 
prises).  Our  assets  are  now  organized 
into  one  combined  enterprise  that  fully 
integrates  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army 
.Reserve,  with  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  Command.  LTG  Stultz  administers  the  oath  of  enlistment  in  the  rotunda  of  the 

Moreover,  the  Army  Reserve  will  re-  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  56  Army  Reserve  sol- 

balance  the  force  through  targeted  re-  d/erS  reenlistin9  on  the  Army  Reserve’s  103rd  birthday  in  April. 

cruiting,  retention  and  transition  activi¬ 
ties.  We  have  shifted  our  efforts  to  a  strategy  that  focuses  on  lective  Retention  Boards  (for  officers);  and  reduction  of  im¬ 
proper  balance  and  sustainment  of  the  Army  Reserve  as  an  satisfactory/nonparticipants.  These  boards  will  help  us  fur- 

operational  force.  As  part  of  implementing  this  strategy  shift,  ther  refine  our  force  and  ensure  that  we  keep  the  best  and 

re  executed  several  force-shaping  initiatives  that  included  brightest  to  support  our  enduring  operational  force 

-educing  overstrength  assignments;  convening  Active  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  affecting  how  well 
mard/ Reserve  Release  from  Active  Duty  Boards;  reestab-  the  Army  Reserve  functions  as  an  operational  force  centers 
is  lent  of  Qualitative  Retention  Boards  (for  NCOs)  and  Se-  on  how  we  are  resourced.  If  the  Department  of  the  Army 

chooses  to  institutionalize  the  Army  Reserve  as  an  opera¬ 
tional  force,  the  resources  to  build  and  sustain  readiness 
must  be  programmed  into  the  base  budget.  Although  nu¬ 
merous  debates  are  ongoing  as  to  the  cost  and  necessity  of 
this  action,  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  sustain  a  cost-efficient,  experienced  reserve  force  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  a  higher  cost  for  a  larger  standing  active 
force.  To  remain  an  operational  force,  we  must  develop  a 
resourcing  strategy  that  includes  our  operating  and  train¬ 
ing  requirements  in  the  base  budget.  This  resourcing  strat- 
egy  must  also  continue  to  focus  on  equipping  the  Army 
Reserve.  We  are  now  equipped  with  more  state-of-the-art 
equipment  than  at  any  time  in  our  history  and  are  an  oper¬ 
ational  force  supporting  multiple  missions  worldwide. 

We  must  work  with  the  Army  and  Congress  for  new  and 
revised  mobilization  authorities  and  legislation  that  render 
the  Army  Reserve  more  accessible  for  domestic  disaster  re¬ 
sponse,  homeland  defense  and  missions  abroad  in  support 
of  Army  requirements.  Notwithstanding  Title  10  restric¬ 
tions,  Army  Reserve  soldiers  are  postured  to  provide  imme¬ 
diate  support  and  services  to  their  neighbors  and  fellow  citi- 


SSG  Stephanie  Piekarczyk  of  the  NCO  Academy  at  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  demonstrates  a  “fireman’s  carry”  during  the  warrior 
task  training  phase  of  the  2011  Regional  Army  Reserve 
Best  Warrior  Competition  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 
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SPC  Jessica  R.  Storch  takes  a  break  after  completing  the  two-mile 
portion  of  the  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test  at  the  2011  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  Command  Best  Warrior  Competition  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 


zens  during  national  crises.  In  terms  of  security  cooperation, 
our  soldiers  and  formations  are  ideally  suited  to  support  the 
missions  and  relationships  essential  to  security  cooperation 
missions  and  building  partner  capacity.  These  missions  pro¬ 
vide  our  citizen-soldiers  the  opportunity  to  maintain  their 
unparalleled  experience  and  training  within  the  current  re¬ 
source-constrained  environment  and  significantly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  security  strategy  of  the  nation. 

An  operational  force  in  2020  also  requires  new  approaches 
to  support  geographically  dispersed  families.  The  Army  Re¬ 
serve  Family  Programs  Directorate  is  testing  an  initiative 
called  the  Army  Reserve  Virtual  Installation.  Operating  at 
four  pilot  Army  Strong  Community  Centers  around  the 
country.  Virtual  Installation  brings  the  services  and  resources 
normally  found  only  on  active  military 
installations  to  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  military  families.  These  centers 
provide  hands-on  problem  resolution 
and  follow-up  for  myriad  concerns 
ranging  from  military  benefits  and  enti¬ 
tlements  to  community  resources.  In 
the  coming  year,  we  will  implement  the 
Army's  comprehensive  soldier  fitness 
program  for  our  soldiers,  families  and 
civilians.  This  program  arms  our  com¬ 


munity  with  the  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  more  effectively  face  the 
challenges  of  the  cumulative  effects  of 
10  years  at  war. 

While  the  Army  made  significant  im¬ 
provements  in  family  programs  and 
other  quality-of-life  ventures,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  make  support  services  equi¬ 
table  across  all  components  and  tailor 
them,  where  necessary,  to  the  unique 
needs  of  a  reserve  component.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  must  ensure  the  resiliency  of 
Army  Reserve  families  to  strengthen 
their  ability  to  adapt  to  stress  by  main¬ 
taining,  developing,  and  supporting 
programs  and  services  that  promote  to¬ 
tal  wellness. 

We  also  recognize  the  need  for  a 
positive  soldier-employer  relationship 
that  facilitates  effective  management 
of  employee  absences  during  periods 
of  active  duty.  By  expanding  the  scope 
of  our  Employer  Partnership  Program, 
we  team  with  corporations,  industry 
associations,  state  agencies  and  local  police  departments  to 
create  mutually  beneficial  alliances. 

Without  question,  we  are  at  a  point  where  current  and 
projected  demands  for  Army  forces  require  continued  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  nation's  reserve  forces.  The  Army  Reserve  war¬ 
rior-citizen  is  a  battle-tested  and  cost-effective  resource.  Out 
nation  can  ill  afford  our  soldiers  to  lapse  in  the  momentum 
and  experience  gained  in  operational  expertise  and  capabili¬ 
ties  when  the  drawdowns  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  com¬ 
plete.  We  must  maintain  our  edge  on  the  home  front  and  or 
the  battlefield  by  fully  resourcing  the  Army  Reserve — a 
proven,  vital  component  of  the  national  security  strategy. 

Our  focus  is  unwavering.  We  must,  and  will,  remair 
vigilant.  ^ 


LTC  Stephen  Lockridge  (center),  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Recruit- 
in.j  Battalion,  and  CSM  Reginald  Wash¬ 
ington  enjoy  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Army  Strong  Community  Center  in 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  in  September  2010. 
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Tomorrow  s  Challenges 


AM  General  is  meeting  tomorrow's  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  challenges 
today.  AM  General  continues  to  lead  the  industry  by  developing 
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For  more  than  50  years,  governments  and  militaries  around  the  world 
have  chosen  Gulfstream  aircraft  to  support  their  requirements  for  the 
same  reasons  so  many  corporations  and  business  professionals  have: 
unsurpassed  speed,  range,  reliability  and  product  support.  When  faced 
with  the  most  demanding  missions,  Gulfstream  is  the  preferred  choice. 
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Humanitarian  Support 
And  Partnership  in  the  Pacific 


[yes  turned  on  Japan  in  March  to  witness  the 
devastation  from  an  earthquake  and  tsunami. 
U.S.  Army  Pacific  (USARPAC)  personnel  imme¬ 
diately  focused  their  efforts  on  supporting  the 
massive  relief  effort  under  U.S.  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand  named  Operation  Tomodachi  (which  means 
"friend"  in  Japanese). 

Operation  Tomodachi  put  into  action  the  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance  and  disaster-relief  capabilities  USARPAC 
soldiers  have  practiced  to  perfection  through  multiple 
exercises  across  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Likewise,  U.S. 

Army  Japan  soldiers  re¬ 
sponded  quickly  to  Japan¬ 
ese  Ground  Self-Defense 
Forces'  (JGSDF)  requests 
for  assistance  and  joined 
relief  efforts  to  provide 
comfort  to  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Japanese  citizens 
left  homeless  by  this  un¬ 
precedented  disaster. 


By  LTG  Francis  J.  Wiercinski 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Pacific 
and 

CSM  Frank  M.  Leota 

Command  Sergeant  Major,  U.S.  Army  Pacific 
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An  American  soldier  and  a  marine  with  Joint 
Support  Force  Japan  assist  the  Japanese 
Ground  Self-Defense  Force  (JGSDF)  during 
Operation  Tomodachi.  U.S.  Army  Pacific  as¬ 
sisted  JGSDF  following  the  earthquake  and 
tsunami  that  struck  Japan  in  March. 


U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  living  USARPAC's 
vision  of  assuring  security  and  stability 
throughout  the  Pacific  while  applying 
knowledge  gained  from  routinely  training 
with  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  (JSDF). 

Soldiers  from  Okinawa  continued  their 
assistance  by  clearing  the  region's  major  air 
hub,  Sendai  Airport,  helping  Japanese  citi¬ 
zens  resume  their  daily  activities.  USARPAC 
soldiers  joined  in  support  of  more  than 
100,000  JSDF  personnel  who  were  deployed 
to  Northeast  Japan  in  that  country's  largest-ever  disaster-re¬ 
lief  and  humanitarian-assistance  efforts.  Although  the  JSDF 
carried  most  of  the  burden  for  humanitarian  assistance  and 
disaster  relief,  the  extraordinary  efforts  by  American  service- 
members  contributed  to  new  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
strong  ties  between  U.S.  forces  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and 
our  allies  and  partners. 

LTG  Francis  (Frank)  J.  Wiercinski  is  the 

commanding  general  of  U.S.  Army  Pacific. 
A  1979  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  he  has  commanded  at  every  level.  He 
has  served  as  the  deputy  regimental  com¬ 
mander,  75th  Ranger  Regiment,  Fort  Pen¬ 
ning,  Ga.;  deputy  commanding  general 
(Support),  25th  Infantry  Division;  and 
deputy  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army 
Pacific,  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii.  Staff  assignments  included  director  of 
regional  operations,  Special  Operations  Division  (J-3)  The  Joint 
Staff;  and  principal  director,  Near  East-South  Asian  Affairs,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  LTG  Wiercinski  most  recently  served  as 
the  commanding  general  of  U.S.  Army-Japan  and  I  Corps  For¬ 
ward,  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  and  as  the  acting  senior  commander  for 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  and  the  Army  War  College. 

CSM  Frank  M.  Leota  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  in  1980  and  attended  One  Stop  Unit 
Training  and  Basic  Airborne  Training  at 
Fort  Penning,  Ga.  He  has  served  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  command  and  staff  positions,  both 
stateside  and  abroad.  His  combat  tours  in¬ 
clude  support  of  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom,  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  and 
'peation  New  Dawn.  In  Iraq,  CSM  Leota  served  most  recently  as 
l  tv  land  sergeant  major,  Multi-National  Division-North  and 
Task  1 1  ce  Lightning,  25th  Infantry  Division,  and  as  command 
sergeant  major,  U.S.  Division  Center  and  25th  Infantry  Division. 


Simultaneously,  soldiers  throughout  USARPAC  were 
preparing  for  the  bilateral  exercise  Balikatan  2011  from 
April  5-15  in  the  Philippines. 

Balikatan  2011  demonstrated  USARPAC's  capability,  flex¬ 
ibility  and  commitment  to  support  multiple  contingencies 
throughout  the  Pacific  Theater  in  support  of  its  allies  andj 
partners.  Balikatan  also  demonstrated  USARPAC's  ability  to 
operate  as  one  theater  army  team  through  the  deployment, 
of  soldiers  from  the  Republic  of  Korea-based  8th  Army's 
2nd  Infantry  Division  to  train  with  armed  forces  of  tho 
Philippines. 

Balikatan  also  was  a  milestone  for  USARPAC's  Contin-, 
gency  Command  Post  (CCP).  This  rapidly  deployable,  joint- 
task-force-capable  headquarters  element  tested  its  ability  to 
establish  a  forward-deployed  command-and-control  capabil¬ 
ity  during  crisis  situations  by  deploying  from  Hawaii  to  the, 
Philippines.  This  deployment,  conducted  using  U.S.  Air 
Force  strategic  lift,  was  the  final  step  toward  the  CCP  becom¬ 
ing  fully  operationally  capable  and  certifying  its  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  contingencies  across  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  One  ol 
the  unique  capabilities  of  USARPAC's  CCP  that  was  exer¬ 
cised  through  Balikatan  was  its  ability  to  form  a  combined 
bilateral  or  multilateral  headquarters  with  USARPAC's  parU 
ners  and  allies. 

Being  vigilant  and  prepared  to  provide  foreign  humani-, 
tarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  for  unforeseen  events  re¬ 
mains  a  priority  within  USARPAC's  theater  campaign  plan. 
Catastrophic  flooding  affected  approximately  one-fifth  oh 
Pakistan's  total  land  area  in  July  2010,  causing  massive  de¬ 
struction  and  human  suffering.  USARPAC  responded  witf 
Task  Force  Denali,  deploying  about  325  soldiers  from  U.S, 
Army  Alaska's  16th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade  at  Fort  Wain 
wright,  Alaska.  Task  Force  Denali  flew  10  CH-47  Chinool 
and  eight  UH-60  Black  Hawk  helicopters  supporting  hu 
manitarian  relief  operations  across  Pakistan.  During  theii 
three-month  deployment  that  ended  in  December  2010,  sol 
diers  of  Task  Force  Denali  airlifted  19,000  people  to  safet) 
and  delivered  10  million  pounds  of  relief  supplies. 
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One  of  the  longest-running  and 
largest  exercises  in  USARPAC  is  Yama 
Sakura,  an  annual  bilateral  exercise 
with  JGSDF  and  U.S.  military  forces. 
Yama  Sakura  59  was  held  January  27  to 
February  2,  2011,  at  Camp  Kengun, 
Japan,  with  the  JGSDF's  Western  Army 
This  simulation-driven,  combined,  bi¬ 
lateral  command-post  exercise  en¬ 
hanced  U.S.  and  Japanese  combat 
readiness  and  interoperability  while 
So  diers  from  U.S.  Army  Alaska  also  participated  in  the  strengthening  bilateral  relationships  and  demonstrating 
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Army's  largest  exercise  with  the  Indian  army.  Yudh  Abhyas 
-010,  held  November  1-14  at  Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Richard- 
ion,  Alaska,  was  the  Indian  army's  first  deployment  to 
Alaska.  Yudh  Abhyas  2010  saw  U.S.  and  Indian  army  sol¬ 
diers  train  in  arctic  conditions  at  Alaska's  Joint  Arctic  War- 
are  Training  Center  during  the  bilateral,  two-week  com- 


U.S.  resolve  to  support  the  security  interests  of  allies  and 
partners  in  the  region.  Besides  preparing  USARPAC  forces 
for  combined,  multinational  and  joint  full  spectrum  opera¬ 
tions,  the  exercise  was  a  platform  to  exchange  ideas,  tech¬ 
niques  and  military  experience  with  the  JGSDF.  Elements 
of  USARPAC's  Contingency  Command  Post,  U.S.  Army 


nand-post  and  field-training  exercises  that  promoted  Japan,  I  Corps  Forward,  and  Japan's  Western  Army  partici- 
:ooPeration  between  U.S.  and  Indian  forces.  Training  at  Joint  pated  in  Yama  Sakura  in  a  continued  commitment  by  the 

3ase  Elmendorf-Richardson  with  the  Indian  army  sharpened  U.S.  and  Japan  to  work  as  dedicated  partners  in  support  of 

partnership  and  readiness;  it  also  allowed  both  forces  to  ex-  the  U.S.-Japan  Security  Alliance  and  for  continued  peace 
hange  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures.  The  relationship  and  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

•»etween  U.S.  and  Indian  ground  forces  continues  to  be  based  Exercises  and  exchange  programs  across  Asia  maintain  fa- 
>n  mutual  respect  and  holds  the  promise  of  continued  im-  miliarity  and  cooperation  throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
>rovement  for  years  to  come.  Yudh  Abhyas  provides  the  U.S.  Thailand,  Australia,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Cambodia  and  Sin- 
\rmy  and  its  Indian  partners  the  opportunity  to  exchange  gapore  represent  some  of  USARPAC's  major  partners  and  al- 

‘nowledge  and  learn  from  each  other.  In  addition,  this  an-  lies  from  among  the  34  nations  in  its  area  of  responsibility 

ual  exercise  allows  both  forces  to  es- 

iblish  personal  and  professional  rela- 
onships  as  future  exercises  increase  in 
oth  scope  and  sophistication. 

USARPAC  soldiers  have  developed 
'  reputation  as  trained,  ready  and  rele¬ 
ant  in  America's  theater  Army  in  the 
acific.  USARPAC  is  engaged  from 
daska  to  Japan  and  South  Korea  in  a 
multitude  of  security  cooperation  ex¬ 
cises.  These  security  cooperation  ac¬ 
uities  play  a  vital  role  in  supporting 
ational  security  by  increasing  the  ca- 
acity  of  allies  and  partners  through- 
Jt  the  region.  Focusing  on  the  ability 
partners  to  support  a  wide  range  of 
mtingencies  either  within  their  own 
rnntry  or  as  part  of  a  multilateral 

aalition  helps  ensure  that  the  frame-  ETC  Nathan  Watanabe  (right),  chief  of  operations,  USARPAC  Con- 

■  rk  exists  to  satisfy  regional  security  tingency  Command  Post,  speaks  with  his  staff  during  the  unit’s 

id  stability  demands.  certification  exercise  held  at  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippines,  in  March. 


Soldiers  with  U.S.  Army  Alaska  conduct 
winter  training  alongside  troops  from  India 
during  exercise  Yudh  Abhyas  2010  last 
November.  U.S.  Army  Pacific  Forces  (US¬ 
ARPAC)  regularly  engage  in  exercises 
and  exchange  programs  to  maintain  famil¬ 
iarity  and  cooperation  with  allied  nations 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
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A  heavy  expanded  mobility  tactical  truck  is 
loaded  aboard  a  U.S.  Army  logistics  sup¬ 
port  vessel  at  Waipo  Port,  Hawaii,  for  trans¬ 
port  to  the  Pohakuloa  Training  Area  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  25th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade’s 
predeployment  training  in  January. 


and  theater-enabling  commands  have  deployed  to  Iraq' 
and  Afghanistan  this  past  year. 

Staying  prepared  to  support  DoD  deployments  requires! 
constant  training  by  USARPAC  soldiers  in  extreme  envi¬ 
ronments.  Arctic  training  in  Alaska's  expansive  training 
complex  conditions  soldiers  for  the  harshest  of  conditions, 
Hawaii's  training  areas  challenge  soldiers  across  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  combat  operations. 

This  year  brings  new  capabilities  and  efficiencies  to  the 
U.S.  Army  as  USARPAC  matures  as  the  theater  Army  in 
the  Pacific.  Integration  of  Eighth  Army  in  South  Korea  intc 
USARPAC's  Army  service  component  command  (ASCC 
structure  vastly  promotes  security  in  Northeast  Asia.  B) 
concentrating  on  its  warfighting  headquarters  functions 
Eighth  Army  is  dedicated  to  maintaining  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  improving  its  wartime 
support  of  U.S.  Forces  Korea.  Enhanced  support  by  US¬ 
ARPAC  headquarters  elements  has  been  tested  during  it: 
exercises  and  validates  the  ASCC's  seamless  transition  tc 
supporting  Army  forces  across  the  theater. 

Army  forces  throughout  the  AOR  now  operate  as  "One 
Team,"  and  there  is  an  expanding  role  for  Eighth  Army  tc 
participate  in  USARPAC  theater  security  cooperation  pro 
gram  engagements.  Deployment  of  soldiers  from  Eight! 
Army  to  the  Philippines  during  Balikatan  demonstrates  the 
capability  and  flexibility  of  forces  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Guiding  leaders  and  soldiers  is  USARPAC's  theatei 
campaign  plan's  six  lines  of  effort.  We  will  shape  by  part 
nering  to  assure  security  and  stability  across  the  AOR.  We 
will  prepare  versatile,  combat-ready,  expeditionary  lane 
forces.  We  will  posture  to  deter  or  defeat  any  Pacific  threat 
We  will  sustain  for  assured  deployability  and  sustainabil 
ity  of  operations  anywhere  in  the  Pacific.  We  will  protec 
critical  assets  against  all  threats.  We  will  demonstrate  car 
ing  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families.  People  are  our  mos 
precious  resource. 

We  have  a  vision  of  U.S.  Army  Pacific  for  the  future.  W< 
are  One  Team — America's  theater  Army  in  the  Pacific 
AOR — assuring  security  and  stability.  USARPAC  soldier: 
are  capable,  committed  and  flexible. 


Bradley  fighting  vehicles  from  the  2nd  Battalion,  9th  Infantry 
agiment,  1st  Heavy  Brigade  Combat  Team,  2nd  Infantry 
Oivii  on,  approach  the  firing  line  at  Nightmare  Range,  a  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  gunnery  range  north  of  Camp  Casey 


(AOR).  Major  objectives  of  these  bilat¬ 
eral  and  multilateral  exercises  include 
self-defense,  peacekeeping  operations, 
humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster- 
relief  training. 

Senior  Army  leaders  from  around 
the  Asia-Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  re¬ 
gions  met  in  Singapore  for  the  Pacific 
Armies  Chiefs  Conference  (PACC)  VII 
and  the  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar  (PAMS)  XXXV 
in  late  July.  This  year's  event  was  cohosted  by  the  Singapore 
army  chief  of  staff,  Major  General  Ravinder  Singh,  and  the 
U.S.  Army's  then-Chief  of  Staff,  GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey. 
Army  chief  of  staff  equivalents  from  about  20  countries  met 
for  the  U.S.  Army's  largest  Asia-Pacific  Theater  Security  Co¬ 
operation  Program  event.  The  PACC  is  a  biennial,  multina¬ 
tional,  executive  defense  forum.  PACC-PAMS — as  the  two 
meetings  are  called — foster  military-to-military  cooperation, 
develop  interpersonal  relationships  and  contribute  to  re¬ 
gional  dialogue  and  stability. 

Providing  trained,  ready  and  relevant  Army  force  gener¬ 
ation  capability  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  largest 
Army  service  component  command.  USARPAC  has 
trained,  equipped  and  deployed  more  than  100,000  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  past  decade  for  overseas  contingency  opera¬ 
tions.  More  than  16,000  Hawaii-based  soldiers,  including 
the  25th  Infantry  Division,  U.S.  Army  Alaska  soldiers,  and 
soldiers  with  USARPAC's  major  subordinate  commands 
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As  part  of  the  U.S.  Army's  SICPS  Program.  DRASH  442  In  use  by  all  branches  of  the  U.S.  Military.  DRASH  is  the  most 

and  1 ,120  square  foot  Trailer  Mounted  Support  Systems  trusted  and  proven  infrastructure  deployed  by  the  Army  today. 
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Evolving  Army  Medicine: 
ptimizing  Care  for  the  Warfighter 

And  the  Army  Family 


By  LTG  Eric  B.  Schoomaker 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Medical  Command 
and 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 


rmy  Medicine  is  an  integral  part  of  keeping  the 
Army  strong.  We  are  committed  to  keeping  sol¬ 
diers  ready  and  resilient  and  meeting  all  aspects 
of  their  health-care  needs  from  battlefield  injuries 
and  illness  to  behavioral-health  and  preventive- 
health  education.  As  a  member  of  the 
military  health  system,  we  actively 
partner  with  our  soldiers,  their  families 
and  our  veterans  to  achieve  the  highest 
level  of  fitness  and  health. 

Focused  on  delivering  the  best  and 
highest  quality  care  at  the  right  time 
and  place.  Army  Medicine  has  histori¬ 
cally  played  an  important  role  as  a 
leader  in  developing  innovations  for 
trauma  care  and  preventive  medicine 
that  save  lives  and  improve  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  uniformed  personnel. 
These  innovations  have  also  improved 
and  influenced  the  delivery  of  civilian 
health  care  around  the  world. 
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Acupuncture  treatment  is  a  pain- 
management  therapy  being  applied 
in  a  holistic  approach  to  health  care 


The  past  decade  has  brought  new 
challenges  for  Army  Medicine.  We  face 
an  extremely  tough  enemy  resulting  in 
an  increased  number  of  wounded  war¬ 
riors  with  multiple  amputations  and 
complex,  devastating  injuries.  Some  of 
those  injuries  are  visible,  and  others, 
such  as  traumatic  brain  injury  and  be¬ 
havioral  health  concerns,  are  not  as 
visible  but  greatly  affect  our  soldiers 
and  the  quality  of  their  lives.  To  meet 
these  health-care  challenges  and  save 
lives  on  the  battlefields  and  in  our 
medical  treatment  facilities,  we  have  a 
highly  trained  and  skilled  medical  team  augmented  with 
the  most  modern  medical  technology  available.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we've  instituted  a  variety  of  initiatives  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  the  quality  and  delivery  of  health  care 
when  and  where  it's  needed. 


first  contact  and  continuously  and  comprehensively  there¬ 
after.  Under  this  model  for  care,  we  make  the  transition  from 
a  health-care  system  to  a  system  for  health  that  advances  our 
commitment  to  building  value  and  inspiring  trust  with  our 
soldiers,  retirees  and  their  families. 


Patient-Centered  Medical  Home 

The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Command  (MEDCOM)  is  imple¬ 
menting  the  Patient-Centered  Medical  Home.  This  is  a 
proven  model  of  longitudinal  health-care  delivery  that  im¬ 
proves  continuity  of  care  and  enhances  access  through  im¬ 
proved  patient-centered  care  and  effective  patient-provider 
communication.  The  Patient-Centered  Medical  Home  en¬ 
sures  better  outcomes,  fewer  hospital  admissions  for  patients 
with  chronic  diseases,  lower  utilization  of  emergency  rooms, 
improved  patient  compliance  with  recommended  care  and 
reduced  medical  spending.  Soldiers,  retirees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  who  enroll  in  Patient-Centered  Medical  Homes  develop 
consistent  relationships  with  their  health-care  teams.  Health¬ 
care  teams  are  committed  to  delivering  quality  care  from  the 

Et  B||  LTG  Eric  B.  Schoomaker  is  commanding 

east  Regional  Medical  Command  and  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
\rmy  Medical  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  the  30th  Medical 
Brigade  headquartered  in  Heidelberg,  Germany;  and  Evans 
Ai  ny  Community  Hospital  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  He  has  also 
been  chief  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sil ;  f  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  he  earned  his  medical  degree 
from  ihe  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School  and  completed 
his  Ph.D.  in  human  genetics  in  1979. 


A  Holistic  Approach 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  system  for  health  that  places 
our  patients  at  the  center  and  in  a  partnership  with  their 
medical  team  to  holistically  address  their  health-care  needs: 
mind,  body  and  spirit,  as  well  as  social  and  family  fitness. 
To  address  many  of  these  needs,  Army  Medicine  has  imple¬ 
mented  a  comprehensive  pain-management  campaign  plan 
to  address  the  "culture"  of  what  pain  represents  to  our  pa¬ 
tients  and  to  promote  a  pain-management  strategy  that  will 
implement  more  than  100  enhancements  through  a  holistic, 
interdisciplinary  and  multimodal  approach.  This  manage¬ 
ment  strategy  incorporates  state-of-the-art/ science  modali¬ 
ties  and  technologies,  incorporates  evidence-based  com¬ 
plementary  and  alternative  therapeutic  modes  (such  as 
acupuncture,  biofeedback,  yoga,  meditation,  and  so  on), 
advances  pain  medicine  through  education  and  research 
programs,  standardizes  services  at  echelons  of  care  across , 
our  medical  treatment  facilities,  and  provides  optimal  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  for  the  members  of  our  Army  family  with  acute 
and  chronic  pain  throughout  the  continuum  of  care. 

Behavioral  Health 

Effectively  and  efficiently  providing  the  right  care  at  the 
right  time  promotes  a  healthy  military  population  and  ready 
force  for  our  Army.  The  comprehensive  behavioral  health 
system  of  care  addresses  the  human  dimension  of  the  Army 
force  generation  model — the  highly  personalized  resiliency 
and  behavioral-health  needs  of  each  individual  soldier  and 
family.  This  system  of  care  standardizes,  synchronizes  and 
optimizes  the  numerous  behavioral  health  policies,  proce¬ 
dures  and  programs  across  Army  Medicine  to  ensure  seam¬ 
less  continuity  of  care  to  better  identify,  prevent,  treat  and 
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Dedicated  to  decreasing  preventable  combat  death 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  RESCUE 


>  www.NARescue.com  •  888.689.6277 


Saving  lives  isn’t  just  for  medics  anyn 

When  a  soldier  is  wounded  in  battle,  EVERY  member  of  the  unit 


must 

be  prepared  to  save  that  life,  even  if  it  is  his  own.  The  success  of  the 
mission  hinges  on  the  right  training,  the  right  intervention  and  the 
right  gear.  As  an  ISO  9001/13485  Certified  company, 

North  American  Rescue  stands  ready  to  equip 
you  with  the  highest  quality  medical  products 
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merit  cycles,  ensuring  that  providers  operating  from 
military  treatment  facilities  that  support  the  brigade 
combat  teams  are  trained  and  certified  to  deliver 
quality  behavioral  health  care  to  soldiers  exposed  to 
the  most  intense  combat  levels. 

One  way  in  which  we  quickly  get  the  right  care  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  our  far-forward- 
deployed  soldiers  is  through  our  telebehavioral 
health  program,  which  uses  computers  and  web¬ 
cams  as  the  modes  of  communication  between  sol-  j 
diers  and  providers.  These  behavioral  health  tools 
increase  access  to  behavioral  health  providers  and 
have  enabled  our  providers  to  conduct  more  than  i 
3,000  continental  United  States-based  telebehavioral  i 
health  consultations  per  month.  Through  this  pro- 1 
gram,  we  have  discovered  that  many  of  our  younger 
soldiers  prefer  to  seek  help  "virtually"  rather  than  in 
person,  which  has  prompted  our  plans  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  virtual-access  programs. 


Patient  evaluations  are  an  important 
component  in  treating  traumatic  brain 
injury  (TBI)  and  post-traumatic  stress. 


Many  alternative  therapies  are  being  explored  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  pain-management  campaign. 


track  behavioral  health  issues  that  affect  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

The  sooner  soldiers  seek  help  for  all  of  their  health-care 
issues,  the  more  quickly  they  can  be  restored  to  full  health. 
This  is  true  with  behavioral  as  well  as  physical  health  is¬ 
sues.  Research  shows  that  the  earlier  soldiers  seek  care,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  preventing  or  healing  full-blown 
behavioral  health  disorders.  The  stigma  often  associated 
with  seeking  behavioral  health  care  continues  as  an  obsta¬ 
cle  that  prevents  many  servicemembers  from  achieving 
rapid  recovery.  The  support  of  leaders,  fellow  soldiers  and 
family  members  is  the  first  line  of  defense  against  behav¬ 
ioral  health  issues  going  untreated. 

The  Army  Medicine  team  recognizes  the  significant  bur¬ 
den  behavioral  health  issues  place 
upon  the  family.  Likewise,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  critical  role  the  family  plays  in 
supporting  the  well-being  of  soldiers. 

Their  support,  in  partnership  with 
therapists  and  technicians,  is  vital  in 
every  recovery  process.  The  DoD, 
along  with  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  jointly  developed  three  evi¬ 
dence-based  clinical  practice  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  treatment  of  post-trau¬ 
matic  stress  (PTS),  on  which  nearly 
2,000  behavioral  health  providers  have 
received  training.  This  training  is  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  Army's  redeploy- 


Brain  Injury 

Army  Medicine  has  made  significant  gains  in  the 
treatment  and  management  of  mild  traumatic  brain  injuries 
(TBI),  such  as  concussions.  As  with  PTS,  we  collaborate 
closely  with  civilian  experts  in  TBI  treatment  to  validate 
emerging  scientific  discoveries  and  the  most  effective  treat¬ 
ments.  TBI — an  insidious,  silent  injury — has  significantly  in¬ 
creased  during  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  i 
Freedom.  Since  2000,  more  than  200,000  U.S.  troops  have 
been  diagnosed  with  some  form  of  TBI,  according  to  DoD 
data.  Army  Medicine  and  the  joint  medical  force  have 
fielded  an  improved  management  strategy  to  treat  mild  TBI 
or  concussion.  The  strategy  directs  that  any  soldier  who  sus¬ 
tains  a  reportable  TBI  exposure  event  must  undergo  a  med¬ 
ical  evaluation,  including  mandatory  24-hour  downtime,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  medical  clearance  before  returning  to  duty. 
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At  left,  Army  medical  personnel  partici¬ 
pate  in  physical  training  events  that 
contribute  to  overall  medical  readiness. 
Bottom  right,  civilian  gaming  devices 
such  as  this  balance  challenge  can  help 
treat  TBI.  Bottom  left,  good  relation¬ 
ships  among  medical  personnel  and 
patients  sustain  trust  in  Army  Medicine. 


diers'  medical  requirements;  coordinate,  synchronize  and  in¬ 
tegrate  wellness;  prevent  injuries  and  optimize  human  per¬ 
formance  programs;  identify  the  medically  not  ready  (MNR) 
soldier  population;  implement  medical  management  pro¬ 
grams  to  reduce  the  MNR  soldier  population;  assess  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  campaign;  and  educate  the  force. 


Sustaining  Trust 

With  every  patient  seen,  technological  advancement  de¬ 
veloped  and  implemented,  and  training  provided  to  Army 
medical  personnel,  we  strive  to  earn  and  sustain  your  trust 
in  Army  Medicine.  Our  goal  is  for  the  military  family  to 
know  they  will  receive  world-class  care  from  Army  Medi¬ 
cine.  We  are  cultivating  an  image  with  our  patients  and 
their  families  to  make  them  feel  at  home  in  an  environment 
that  ensures  comfortable,  familiar  and  exceptional  patient- 
care  practices  and  excellent  customer  service  throughout 
the  Army  regardless  of  where  they  receive  care.  Saving 
lives  and  improving  the  well-being  of  our  soldiers  and  all 
Army  Medicine  beneficiaries  is — and  will  remain — our 
main  focus.  Army  Medicine  is  committed  to  hrino-ino- 


Soldier  Medical  Readiness 

To  support  the  health  and  medical  readiness  of  soldiers 
uoughout  all  phases  of  Army  force  generation.  Army  Medi- 
ne  is  implementing  the  comprehensive  soldier  medical 
*adiness  campaign.  This  campaign  increases  the  Army's 
pility  to  deploy  healthy,  resilient  and  fit  soldiers.  It  increases 
lie  overall  medical  readiness  of  the  Army  by  providing  a 
jlatform  for  commanders  to  effectively  manage  their  sol- 
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ED  COMPUTING 
STEMS  FOR  OEM 


“GOLDEN- 

Rugged,  Small,  Lightweight,  Quad  Core  Intel®  i7  System 
w/16GB  of  RAM  and  Quad  Removable  SSD  for  up  to  4TB 
of  storage.  Small  7"x5.5"x4"  and  6.5lbs.  (w/  Four  Drives) 
(Available  in  2  drive  configuration) 


EYE  III 


“ZEUS 


Rugged,  Six-Way  Independent  Virtual  Machine  System, 
Westmere®  CPU  w/96GB  RAM.  Dual  Removable  Drives  for 
up  to  2TB  of  storage.  Ultra-Small  over  all  footprint 
only  13"x7.5"x4" 


R;  jed,  Ultra-High  Performance,  Dual  3GHz  Quad  Core 
Xeot  S  em  w/up  to  32GB  of  RAM  and  Dual  Removable 
SSD  up  to  2TB.  Ultra-Small  1 1"x7.5"x1 .75" 


“ARMOR 


Rugged,  Core  2  Duo®  Penryn  System  w/8GB  of  RAM 
w/Ultra-Rugged  Display  and  Dual  Removable  SSD  up  to 
2TB  of  storage.  Ultra-Small  only  8.5"x1 3.25"x2.75" 


DEPOT  SX401R4  NAS 

Rugged,  Ultra-Small.  Low-Power  Intel®  Atom™  System  w/2GB  of 
RAM  and  Quad  Sealed  Removable  SSD  for  up  to  2TB  of 
storage.  Ultra-Small  and  Lightweight  only  6"x3.5"x3"  and  2.5  lb 


“AXIOM 


All  Rugged  products  are  fully-sealed  and  Extended  temp  -40°C  to  +85°C 
Compliant  to  MIL-STD-810G,  MIL-STD-704E  and  MIL-STD-461F 

All  GMS  products  are  proudly  designed  and  manufactured  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  are  fully  ITAR  compliant.  ©2011,  General  Micro  Systems.  Inc. 


General  Micro  Systems,  Inc. 

800-307-4863  gms4sbc.com 

Since  1979 


Any  Special  Operations  Forces 
Global  CofflRitneat  aei  Effects 


By  LTG  John  F.  Mulholland  Jr. 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command 


As  an  Army  service  component  command,  the 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USA- 
SOC)  executes  Title  10  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  ensure  its  subordinate  commands  are 
organized,  resourced,  educated  and  trained  to 
execute  the  complete  range  of  assigned  Army  special 
operations  missions.  The  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOM)  provides  USASOC  with  mis¬ 
sion  guidance  and  the  resources  necessary  for  our 
subordinate  commands  and  units  to  conduct  their  op¬ 
erational  missions,  as  well  as  to  modify  Army-com¬ 
mon  equipment  to  special 
operations  specifications. 
USASOC  also  reports  to 
the  Department  of  the 
Army,  which  provides 
soldiers  to  staff  the  force, 
issues  service-common 
equipment  to  all  subordi¬ 
nate  units,  and  provides 
critical  soldier  and  family 
support  programs. 
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Civil  Affairs  Brigade  (Airborne);  528th  Sustainment  Brigade 
(Special  Operations)  (Airborne);  and  the  4th  Military  Infor¬ 
mation  Support  Group  (Airborne). 

With  years  of  training,  education  and  regional  experi¬ 
ence — combined  with  a  culture  of  innovation  and  empow¬ 
erment — each  organization  brings  tailored  skills  to  the  oper-' 
ational  space.  Collectively,  they  are  the  most  versatile  special! 
operations  force  in  the  world.  While  USASOC's  global  im¬ 
pact  continues  to  be  significant,  the  demanding  operational, 
tempo  of  our  Army  special  operations  forces  (ARSOF)  is  one 
of  the  highest  throughout  DoD.  Not  only  have  our  soldiers, 
answered  the  call  to  duty  through  repeated  intense  deploy-i 
ments  over  the  past  decade,  but  our  families  also  havei 
weathered  a  decade  of  stresses  and  sacrifices. 

Global  Commitment 

On  any  given  day,  more  than  5,500  USASOC  soldiers  are 
deployed  in  support  of  the  U.S.  national  security  strategy- 
in  an  average  of  55  countries.  ARSOF  conduct  the  complete- 
range  of  special  operations  missions  from  shaping  to  direct, 
action  to  post-operations. 

For  almost  six  decades,  Army  special  operations  soldiers 
have  been  globally  committed,  providing  special  opera-i 
tions  expertise  and  knowledge  in  support  of  GCCs  and  am-i 
bassadors  to  build  partner-nation  security  capability  and 
capacity  while  also  assisting  in  area  assessments  where  ex¬ 
tremist  threats  are  or  may  be  emerging.  The  long-term  AR¬ 
SOF  global  commitment  has  achieved  effects  in  building 
critical,  relevant  partner-nation  capacity  from  Southeast 
Asia  to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  ARSOF  global  persistent  engagement  effort  sup¬ 
ports  our  nation's  whole-of-government  approach  to  coun- 


USASOC  represents  more  than  half  of  the  U.S.  special 
operations  capacity,  yet  its  28,000  active  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  soldiers  and  DoD  civilians  represent  a  mere  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  Army;  a  true  economy  of  force  in  support¬ 
ing  our  national  defense  strategy.  The  strategic  impact  of 
USASOC's  mission  is  worldwide  as  the  command  supports 
four-star  geographic  combatant  commanders  (GCC),  Amer¬ 
ican  ambassadors  and  other  federal  agencies  by  providing 
specially  assessed,  selected,  trained  and  educated  special 
operations  soldiers.  Our  forces  play  crucial  roles  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  conflict  and  are  organized  and  trained  to 
perform  primary  special  operations  missions. 

Established  in  1989,  USASOC  is  headquartered  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  includes  seven  component  organizations, 
each  consisting  of  specialized  units  stationed  in  26  locations 
worldwide:  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare 
Center  and  School;  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  Command; 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Aviation  Command;  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  headquartered  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.;  95th 


LTG  John  F.  Mulholland  Jr.  is  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  U.S.  Army  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Command.  Previously,  he  served 
as  commanding  general  of  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command  Central  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  He  was  also  chief,  Office  of 
Military  Cooper at ion-Kuwait;  command¬ 
ing  general,  U.S.  Special  Forces  Command 
(ABN);  and  deputy  commanding  general, 

‘  Special  Operations  Command.  A  graduate  of  Furman  Uni- 
i /,  he  has  master's  degrees  from  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
eneral  Staff  College  and  the  National  War  College. 


I 

Afghan  National  Army  (ANA)  commandos  along  with  coalition  forces  conduct  a  cordon  and  search  in  Nangarhar  Province, 
Afghanistan,  to  look  for  illegal  items.  They  found  more  than  1,000  AK-47  rounds,  rocket-propelled  grenade  boosters  and  hashish. 


U.S.  Army  Special 
Forces  soldiers 
from  the  Combined 
Joint  Special  Oper¬ 
ations  Task  Forces- 
Afghanistan  (CJ- 
SOTF-A)  conduct  a 
combat  reconnais¬ 
sance  patrol  in  the 
city  of  Khowst, 
Afghanistan. 


errng  threats  and  assists  in  synchronizing  DoD  and  intera¬ 
gency  efforts.  Working  by,  with  and  through  host  nations 
ncreases  our  threat  awareness  while  developing  and  rein- 
orcing  concepts  to  mitigate,  disrupt  or  defeat  enemies 
hroughout  the  world. 

ARSOF  continue  to  target  violent  extremist  networks 
globally,  and  for  almost  a  decade  they  have  been  commit- 
ed  to  the  execution  of  direct  action  missions  throughout 
)perations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom. 
Tirough  relentless  precision  special-operations  raids,  AR- 
OF  continue  to  capture  or  kill  high-level  terrorists.  More- 
ver,  these  actions  have  persuaded  much  of  the  enemy  to 
nroll  in  the  national  reconciliation  program  and  associated 
upporters  to  abandon  their  cause,  ul- 
mately  enabling  partner-nation  ca- 
acity  to  further  develop. 

Pressure  on  the  Force 

These  global  commitments  are  not 
dthout  impact  on  our  force  and  fami- 
es.  To  mitigate  the  resulting  stresses, 

:  SASOC  has  implemented  several  ini- 
atives.  In  June  2009,  USSOCOM  ap- 
roved  an  initial  capabilities  document 
lat  provides  USASOC  with  funding 
>r  the  development  of  a  human  per- 
irmance  program  (HPP).  USASOC's 
PP  is  called  the  Tactical  Human  Opti- 
ization,  Rapid  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
>nditioning  Program  (THOR3). 

THOR3  is  a  human-capital  manage- 
ent  strategy  to  enhance  career  lon- 
■vity  and  improve  force  sustainment 
pabilities.  The  three  main  goals  of 
e  program  are  to  increase  strength 


and  conditioning  measures  with  peak  functional  perfor¬ 
mance  and  optimized  combat  effectiveness;  reduce  ARSOF 
manpower  loss  to  injury  through  focused  and  individual¬ 
ized  assessment  and  conditioning  strategies;  and  maximize 
return-to-duty  times  with  optimized  recovery  and  recondi¬ 
tioning.  These  goals  are  accomplished  by  employing  per¬ 
formance  enhancement  teams  at  the  unit  level.  Ultimately, 
THOR3  will  provide  USASOC  with  enhanced  capabilities 
by  improving  the  physical  abilities  of  ARSOF  personnel 
while  decreasing  injury  rates. 

In  2008,  DoD  mandated  the  use  of  a  computerized  neuro- 
cognitive  assessment  test  (NCAT).  USASOC  market  re¬ 
search  of  several  automated  NCAT  tools  determined  that 


U.S.  Army  Rangers  from  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment  and 
aviators  from  the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Reg¬ 
iment  conduct  direct-action  missions  in  Afghanistan. 
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.Lockheed  Martin  Joint  Light  Tactical  Vehicle  is  road-ready  and  blast-proven.  Our  vehicles  have  been  through  a  rigorous 
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Marines  makes  it  the  most  affordable  choice  for  any  mission.  Equipped  with  Lockheed  Martin's  systems 
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erience  and  BAE  Systems'  innovative  protection,  we're  making  sure  JLTV  is  secure,  reliable  and  ready  to  go. 

V-\  : 

mm  y,  y 


rtll  LOCKHEED  PARISH  TEAM 

LOCKHEED  MARTIN  BAE  SYSTEMS  GLOBAL  TACTICAL  SYSTEMS 


Above  and  right, 
soldiers  from  the 
1st  Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne)  at 
Joint  Base  Lewis- 
McChord,  Wash., 
conduct  physical 
fitness  training  in 
the  new  Tactical 
Human  Optimiza¬ 
tion  Rapid  Rehabil¬ 
itation  and  Reinte¬ 
gration  facility. 


the  Immediate  Post-Concussion  Assessment  and  Cognitive 
Test  (ImPACT)  was  clinically  valid,  proving  more  beneficial 
to  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  mild  traumatic  brain  injury  ca¬ 
sualties.  USASOC  initiated  use  of  the  ImPACT  for  baseline 
and  post-injury  testing  in  late  2009,  completing  approxi¬ 
mately  24,000  USASOC  ImPACT  baseline  tests  by  May  2011. 

USASOC  partnered  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Sdv.  ol  of  Medicine  (UPSOM)  to  conduct  a  study  of  baseline 
and  post-injury  data  collected  by  ImPACT.  Institutional  re¬ 
view  board  approval  has  been  received  from  UPSOM  and  is 


pending  from  Womack  Army  Medical 
Center  at  Fort  Bragg.  The  USSOCOM 
Biomedical  Initiatives  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  will  provide  approximately 
$150,000  to  fund  the  study.  Current 
data  supporting  the  program  and  its 
benefit  to  injured  soldiers  indicates 
tremendous  success. 

Since  2007,  through  continued  coor¬ 
dination  with  the  Army  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  psychiatry  consultant  and  the  , 
Army  Human  Resources  Command,  a  : 
psychiatrist  has  been  assigned  to  the  j 
USASOC  surgeon's  office.  The  psychi- 1 
atrist  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
assessment  of  USASOC  behavioral- 
health  assets  for  the  provision  of  treat¬ 
ment,  trends  analysis,  research,  policy 
and  implementation  guidance.  USA¬ 
SOC  is  actively  developing  programs 
at  the  unit  level  that  imitate  public- 
health  models  focused  on  prevention 
and  early  identification  to  assist  in 
treatment  and  reduction  of  stigma  as¬ 
sociated  with  behavioral  health  care. 
Growth  of  behavioral-health  man¬ 
power  in  this  command  is  ongoing 
and  extremely  important  given  the 
last  and  next  10  years. 

USASOC  is  supporting  USSOCOM's 
initiative  to  study  methods  of  alleviat¬ 
ing  pressure  on  the  force.  Stressors  of 
military  life,  deployments,  existing  and 
future  programs  and  services  are  being 
considered.  This  study's  foci  are  lessons, 
learned  through  years  of  protracted 
global  support  within  the  special  oper-, 
ations  domain  as  well  as  the  efficacy 
and  development  of  programs,  policies 
and  procedures  to  enhance  morale  and 
well-being.  The  results  of  the  fact-find¬ 
ing,  data-gathering  surveys,  including1 
interviews  with  hundreds  of  special 
operations  forces  personnel  and  their 
family  members  worldwide,  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  collated  for  the  planned 
objective  of  publishing  codified  policy 
and  regulatory  guidance  to  subordinate  formations. 

After  a  decade  of  conflict,  our  forces  are  stressed  yet  ef¬ 
fective,  and  our  families  remain  resilient.  We  continue  to 
take  seriously  our  mission  to  resource  a  unique  force  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  the  global  threats  of  today  while  planning 
for  the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  From  building  partner-’ 
nation  capabilities  to  direct  action  operations,  ARSOF  re¬ 
mains  dedicated  to  advancing  our  national  priorities  while! 
caring  for  our  most  important  asset — our  soldiers  and  their  , 
families.  10 
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1  Global  Comni  Providing 
Space  and  Missile  Defeise 
Capabilities  for  tbe  Warfighter 

If  the  Army  wants  to  shoot,  move  and  communi¬ 
cate,  it  needs  space.  Our  Army  has  an  unrelenting 
dependence  on  space-based  capabilities  to  exe¬ 
cute  its  land  warfighting  mission.  Similarly,  our 
missile-defense  tracking  and  engagement  capabil¬ 
ities  provide  a  critical  asset  to  our  combatant  com¬ 
manders.  These  two  important  mission  areas — space 
and  missile  defense — are  the  core  functions  executed 
for  the  Army  by  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  U.S. 
Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense  Command  /  Army 
Forces  Strategic  Command  (US ASMDC  /  ARSTR AT) . 

The  men  and  women  of 
U  S  ASMDC  /  ARSTRAT 
focus  their  efforts  on  three 
core  tasks:  providing 
trained  and  ready  space 
and  missile  defense  forces 
and  capabilities  to  com¬ 
batant  commanders  and 
the  warfighter;  building 


By  LTG  Richard  P.  Formica 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Command/ 

U.S.  Army  Forces  Strategic  Command 
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A  missile  streaks  from  its  Kwa- 
jalein  Atoll  launch  pad  for  a 
test  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  U.S.  Army  Space  and 
Missile  Defense  Command/ 
Army  Forces  Strategic 
Command  (USASMDC/  4 
ARSTRAT)  manages  the 
U.S.  Army  Kwajalein  si 
Atoll/Reagan  Test  Site. 


future  space  and  missile  defense  forces;  and  researching, 
testing  and  integrating  space,  missile  defense  and  related 
technologies. 

Our  command  has  a  long  history  of  missile  defense  devel¬ 
opment  and  operational  capability  and,  in  more  recent  years, 
combined  the  Army's  space  forces  and  capabilities  into  one 
globally  based  and  diverse  command.  We  are  geographically 
well-positioned  to  leverage  the  expertise  of  members  of  the 
joint  community  with  similar  missions,  the  development  and 
technical  expertise  of  the  industrial  base  and  the  expertise  of 
the  operational  forces  whom  we  support. 


Significant  Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Year  2011 

USASMDC /ARSTRAT  had  another  successful  year  pro¬ 
viding  operational  support,  capability  development  and 
materiel  development.  In  December  2010,  the  command 
bid  farewell  to  LTG  Kevin  Campbell  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  af¬ 
ter  nearly  four  years  in  command  and  37  years  of  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  Army. 


LTG  Richard  P.  Formica  is  the  command¬ 
ing  general,  U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile 
Defense  Command/U.S.  Army  Forces  Stra¬ 
tegic  Command.  His  previous  assignments 
include  commanding  general,  Combined 
Security  Transition  Command,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  special  assistant  to  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  working  missile  defense  re¬ 
lated  issues.  LTG  Formica  has  a  master's 
degree  in  military  arts  and  sciences  from  the  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  and  in  national  security  strategy  from 
the  National  War  College. 


Operations.  We  provide  operational  forces  and  capabili¬ 
ties  in  support  of  ballistic  missile  defense  and  space  opera¬ 
tions — continental  U.S. -based,  forward  stationed  and  de¬ 
ployed.  At  Fort  Greely,  Alaska;  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.;  and  Schriever  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.,  300  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  active  duty  soldiers  and  their  support  ele¬ 
ments  proudly  stand  watch  to  defend  more  than  300  mil¬ 
lion  Americans.  They  maintain  a  high  level  of  readiness 
under  the  operational  control  of  U.S.  Northern  Command, 
through  operational  training  and  working  hand  in  hand 
with  U.S.  Strategic  Command's  (USSTRATCOM)  Joint 
Functional  Component  Command  for  Integrated  Missile 
Defense  (JFCC-IMD),  and  with  the  developers  and  testers 
of  the  Missile  Defense  Agency. 

More  than  1,100  soldiers  and  civilians  serve  with  USAS¬ 
MDC/ ARSTRAT's  multicomponent  1st  Space  Brigade  to 
support  combatant  commanders  by  providing  satellite  com¬ 
munications,  space  operations,  missile  warning  and  for- i 
ward-deployed  space  support  teams.  These  space  cadre- 
members,  including  Functional  Area  40  space  operations  of¬ 
ficers,  directly  influence  the  execution  of  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  ground  maneuver  forces. 

Our  Army  space  support  teams  (ARSST)  provide  space- 
based  products  and  services  to  combatant  commanders  and 
other  international  government  agencies.  Currently,  our  AR- 
SSTs  are  serving  in  the  Afghanistan  theater — supporting' 
Army  divisions,  marines  and  coalition  forces — and  have  de¬ 
ployed  60  space  teams  over  the  last  10  years  providing  tai-i 
lored  space  expertise  to  ground  commanders.  In  fiscal  year 
(FY)  2011,  these  teams  included  two  commercial  imagery 
teams,  which  together  provided  tailored  commercial  im¬ 
agery  products,  forecast  space  weather  effects  on  Army 
space-based  services  and  linked  responsive  space  support  to 
Army  units. 

Our  command  is  the  satellite  system  expert  for  many 
of  our  vital  communications  constellations  and  operates! 
DoD's  regional  satellite  communications  (SATCOM)  sup¬ 
port  centers  and  wideband  SATCOM  operations  centers; 
Working  closely  with  our  Air  Force,  Navy  and  DoD  mis¬ 
sion  partners,  the  USASMDC /ARSTRAT  team  ensures  es¬ 
sential  communications  for  ground,  air  and  sea  forces  to  the' 
President,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  other  U.S.  government 
users  around  the  world.  We  relocated  SATCOM  operations! 
from  Camp  Roberts,  Calif.,  to  the  new  wideband  global 
SATCOM  operations  center  in  Wahiawa,  Hawaii,  and  we 
achieved  full  operational  capability  with  our  Australian 
partners  in  March  2011. 

Our  joint  friendly  force  tracking  (JFFT)  space-based  ca-1 
pability  continues  to  be  an  essential  element  of  comman¬ 
ders'  situational  awareness,  particularly  in  close  urban  op¬ 
erations.  Our  space  professionals  manage  the  JFFT  data 
services,  formerly  known  as  blue  force  tracking,  delivering 
timely  situational  awareness  and  helping  identify  friendly 
forces  during  combat.  In  2011,  our  JFFT  team  supported 
Operation  Tomodachi,  enabling  U.S.  Forces  Japan  and  U.S. 
Pacific  Command  (USPACOM)  to  see  their  ground  sup¬ 
port  elements  via  a  common  operational  picture.  We  also 
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provided  responsive  support  to  U.S.  Africa  Command 
JUSAFRICOM)  for  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn. 

Geospatial  intelligence  is  another  essential  and  growing 
zontributor  to  a  commander's  situational  awareness.  US- 
ASMDC/ARSTRAT's  space  and  intelligence  professionals 
support  the  National  System  for  Geospatial  Intelligence — 
exploiting  a  variety  of  commercial,  civil  and  DoD  imagery 
lata  derived  from  space  and  airborne  sources — and  pro¬ 
vide  products  in  direct  support  of  combatant  commanders, 
n  2011,  our  operational  support  included  providing  im- 
igery  products  to  USAFRICOM  in  support  of  contingency 
iperations  in  Libya,  to  USPACOM  for  damage  assessment 
>f  Japan's  Fukushima  nuclear  power  site,  and  to  civil  aut¬ 
horities  for  damage  assessment  in  support  of  tornado  re- 
overy  efforts  across  the  United  States. 

The  command  also  manages  the  U.S.  Army  Kwajalein 
Atoll/ Reagan  Test  Site  (RTS),  a  major  DoD  range  and  test  fa- 
ility  base,  in  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  Key  ca¬ 
pabilities  include  strategic  space  surveillance  for  USSTRAT- 
:OM  and  missile  testing  for  the  joint  community.  In  2011, 
he  command  achieved  initial  operational  capability  of  its 
ew  RTS  Operations  Center-Huntsville, 
via.  Connected  to  Kwajalein  sensors  by 
n  undersea  cable,  this  continental  U.S.- 
.ased  facility  provides  customers  access 
p  more  economical  and  state-of-the-art 
pt  monitoring  and  space  object  track- 
\g  capability. 

>  Our  space  professionals  are  inte- 
rated  across  the  Army  and  DoD  in  im¬ 
portant  positions  to  help  shape  policy, 
octrine,  operations  planning,  training 
id  mission  execution.  The  command's 
aace  Professional  Development  office 
tanages  these  capabilities  for  the 
■rmy.  In  2011,  the  Army  approved  the 
rmy  Space  Badge  for  Army  space 
rofessionals  and  enablers.  Over  the 
ext  few  years,  a  number  of  our  na- 
onal  security  space  systems  will  be 
odernized,  giving  our  soldiers  en- 
fjmced  space-based  communications; 
telligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (ISR);  missile 
taming;  and  battlespace  characterization.  Our  space  profes- 
bnals  across  the  Army  and  DoD  will  work  to  effectively  in- 
i  grate  these  improved  capabilities  into  Army  mission  plan- 
ng  and  execution  for  optimum  battlefield  effectiveness. 

;  Capability  Development.  As  the  Army's  force  modernization 
joponent  for  space,  high-altitude  and  global  missile  de- 
mse,  USASMDC/ARSTRAT  ensures  space,  high-altitude 
ad  missile  defense  capability  development  is  integrated  and 
r-sted  within  the  broader  Army  capability  development  ef- 
trts.  Following  previous  years'  successes  of  developing  the 
bace  Operations  Concept  Capability  Plan  (CCP)  and  the 
I  obal  Missile  Defense  CCP,  USASMDC/ARSTRAT  com- 
!and  continued  its  efforts  this  year  to  support  the  Army's 
incept  development  efforts.  In  coordination  with  U.S.  Army 


Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  we  are  currently  updating 
the  space  operations  CCP  by  incorporating  the  latest  views 
on  emerging  space,  high-altitude  and  global  missile  defense 
capabilities  as  described  in  white  papers  and  joint  and  Army 
concepts.  In  2011,  the  command's  Future  Warfare  Center 
made  significant  progress  on  the  Army's  Persistent  Platform 
Capability  Development  Document  (P2  CDD),  analyzing  the 
potential  of  long-endurance,  long-loiter  medium-  and  high- 
altitude  platforms  to  support  Army  missions.  We  anticipate 
the  P2  CDD  will  be  completed  in  the  third  quarter  of  FY  2012 
and  will  inform  Army  senior  leaders  on  the  platform  attrib¬ 
utes  and  required  capabilities  for  future  persistent  platform- 
related  doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel,  leadership, 
personnel  and  facility  (DOTMLPF)  decisions. 

In  late  2011,  the  Army's  planned  overseas  deployment  of 
an  AN/TPY-2  missile  defense  radar  detachment  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  first  phase  of  the  European  phased  adap¬ 
tive  approach  for  missile  defense.  USASMDC/ARSTRAT 
is  working  with  the  Army's  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Task 
Force,  Fires  Center  of  Excellence,  U.S.  Army  Europe,  Mis¬ 
sile  Defense  Agency  and  USSTRATCOM's  JFCC-IMD  to 


deliver  this  capability  to  the  European  theater. 

The  command's  Battle  Lab  experimentation  activities  in 
2011  include  developing  geospatial  information  system  pro¬ 
totypes  with  combatant  commands  (COCOMs),  the  services 
and  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security.  This  initiative 
cut  our  product  processing  time  from  days  to  minutes,  as 
demonstrated  during  the  coalition  warfighter  interoperabil¬ 
ity  demonstration  in  June.  Based  on  an  entire  year's  effort  of 
concept,  wargame  and  experimentation  evaluations,  the 
battle  lab  hosted  a  future  space  support  workshop  in  June  to 
shape  the  revision  of  the  Army's  space  CCR 

In  2011,  the  command  began  an  initiative  to  integrate 
space  training  into  the  Army,  across  all  branches  of  opera¬ 
tions.  This  effort  includes  incorporating  core  space  knowl¬ 
edge  into  NCO,  senior  NCO,  warrant  officer  and  officer  pro- 


An  artist’s  concept  depicts  the  long  endurance  multi-intelligence  vehicle  (LEMV)  in 
flight.  The  LEMV,  developed  under  a  USASMDC/ARSTRAT  technology  demonstra¬ 
tion  contract,  is  designed  to  carry  a  2,500-pound  payload  for  up  to  three  weeks  at 
an  altitude  of  up  to  20,000  feet  and  will  be  operationally  tested  over  Afghanistan. 
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A  Falcon  9  booster  rocket  awaits  launch  from  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.,  to  put  the  first  U.S.  Army-built  satellite 
into  space  in  more  than  50  years.  The  booster’s  mission 
package  marked  the  maiden  flight  for  the  operational 
nanosatellite  effect  program,  known  as  SMDC-ONE. 

fessional  military  education  as  well  as  expanding  efforts  to 
share  lessons  learned  and  education  in  joint  service  schools 
and  space  training.  Our  Future  Warfare  Center  also  teaches 
eight  space  courses  and  six  missile  defense  courses,  focused 
on  familiarization,  subject-matter  expertise,  and  leader  de¬ 
velopment  for  space  and  missile  defense  capabilities. 

Materiel  Development.  In  our  research  and  development 
core  task,  our  FY  2011  materiel  development  efforts  fo¬ 
cused  on  technology  development  to  fill  warfighter  capa¬ 
bility  gaps,  targeting  persistent  communications;  ISR  and 
battlespace  awareness;  counter-improvised  explosive  de¬ 
vices  (IED);  and  counter  rocket,  artillery  and  mortar. 

One  important  accomplishment  was  the  command's 
successful  test  of  the  Space  and  Missile  Defense  Com¬ 
mand-Operational  Nanosatellite  Effect  (SMDC-ONE).  In 
December  2010,  NASA  and  DoD  launched  SMDC-ONE, 
the  first  Army-developed  satellite  in  more  than  50  years. 
SMDC-ONE  was  a  35-day  nanosatellite  experiment  that 
tested  the  satellite's  ability  to  receive  data  from  a  ground 
transmitter  and  relay  that  data  to  a  ground  station.  This  ba¬ 
sic  experiment  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  using  low- 
cost  nanosatellites  to  support  military  data  exfiltration  re¬ 
quirements  or  other  communications  needs. 

Our  leading  technology  efforts  to  support  persistent  ISR 
apability  gaps  are  the  long  endurance  multi-intelligence  ve¬ 
hicle  (LEMV)  operational  demonstration  and  the  Kestrel  Eye 
:  ellite  project.  LEMV,  a  responsive  joint  acquisition  effort,  is 
on  >urse  to  provide  a  theater  demonstration  in  early  2012. 
Kesi  rel  Eye,  available  for  a  2012  launch,  is  a  small  imaging 
satellite  that  can  provide  near-real-time,  medium-resolution 


imagery  to  the  soldier,  augmenting  other  ISR  assets. 

Our  counter-IED  efforts  are  focused  on  developing  explo¬ 
sively  powered  radio  frequency  munitions,  IED  forensics 
and  other  high-power  microwave  technologies.  Our  field 
testing  has  produced  positive  results,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  potential  applications  of  emerging  technologies  to 
support  soldier  force  protection. 

Our  materiel  developers  are  also  working  with  USSTRAT- 
COM  on  a  risk-reduction  effort  for  its  prompt  global  strike 
(PGS)  capability.  The  advanced  hypersonic  vehicle  is  pro¬ 
gressing  toward  a  limited  flight  test  in  early  2012  to  support 
further  analysis  of  USSTRATCOM's  PGS  alternatives. 

Goals  for  Fiscal  Year  2012 

As  we  look  forward  to  2012,  we  have  three  primary 
goals  in  mind. 

The  first  is  to  provide  trained  and  ready  space  and  mis¬ 
sile  defense  forces  through  improved  operational  support 
to  combatant  commanders,  improved  training,  and  better’ 
quality  of  life  for  our  forces,  particularly  at  Fort  Greely  and 
Kwajalein  Atoll.  One  of  our  command  priorities  is  to  con-j 
tinue  pursuing  normalized  base  operations  with  the  Army 
while  maintaining  effective  mission  support  for  test  and 
operational  activities. 

Our  second  goal  is  to  execute  our  proponency  functions 
across  DOTMLPF  with  an  emphasis  on  continuing  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  AN/TPY-2  radars  and  command-and-control 
battle  management  and  communications  systems  into  our 
operational  force  structure;  supporting  the  pre-planned 
product  improvement  project  for  our  joint  tactical  ground 
system;  and  supporting  space  superiority  materiel  develop¬ 
ment  with  the  requisite  capability  development  process. 

Our  final  goal  is  to  support  Army  and  DoD  test  require¬ 
ments  and  develop  and  mature  technologies  to  evolve  the 
most  capabilities  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  while  focusing  on  the  2012  operational 
demonstration  of  the  LEMV,  field  testing  of  counter-IED 
technology,  and  operational  demonstrations  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  ISR  small  satellites. 

hi  summary,  USASMDC/ARSTRAT  continues  to  improve 
and  adapt  its  capabilities  and  forces  to  meet  warfighter 
needs,  in  sync  with  the  Army  and  in  support  of  USSTRAT- 
COM.  We  remain  committed  to  sustaining  close  working  re¬ 
lationships  with  our  major  stakeholders — USSTRATCOM 
and  its  components  (particularly  JFCC-IMD  and  JFCC 
Space),  Missile  Defense  Agency,  Army  Fires  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  Army  Program  Executive  Office  for  Missiles  and 
Space,  the  Missile  and  Space  Intelligence  Center,  Army  Cy¬ 
ber  Command,  and  the  Navy  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Com¬ 
mand. 

We  are  steadfast  in  our  mission  focus  to  provide  trained 
and  ready  space  and  missile  defense  forces  and  capabili¬ 
ties  for  COCOMs  and  the  warfighter.  Maintaining  our  op¬ 
erational  focus  24/7/365  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  the 
right  space  and  missile  defense  capabilities  and  forces  are 
available  when  our  warfighters  need  them.  The  sun  never 
sets  on  USASMDC/ARSTRAT.  ★ 
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Lower  pressure  results 
in  a  larger  tire  footprint  - 
the  right  tire  pressure  at 
the  touch  of  a  button. 


PROVEN  PERFORMANCE.  Military  operations  around  the  world  rely  on  Dana’s  Spicer 
Central  Tire  Inflation  System  (CTIS).  This  intelligent  mobility  system  gives  military  vehicles  the 
ability  to  keep  rolling  through  difficult  terrain,  including  sand,  mud,  soft  soils,  or  steep  grades. 
The  engine,  transmission,  ABS,  and  axle  differential  locks  can  be  integrated  via  data  links 
for  seamless  drivetrain  performance.  For  success  on  the  ground,  specify  the  rugged, 
low-maintenance  Spicer  CTIS.  To  find  out  more,  visit  http://commercial.dana.com/CTIS. 


ll.S.  Army  Corps  if  Engineers: 
Premier  Pnblic  Engineering 


y  the  time  this  article  is  published,  I  will  have 
retired  after  39  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army  It  often  feels  as  if  the  Army  saved  the 
best  for  last  because  for  the  past  four  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  leading  the  premier 
public  engineering  organization  in  the  world:  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE). 

I  could  fill  this  edition  of  the  Green  Book  from  cover 
to  cover  with  what  USACE  has  accomplished  in  the 
past  four  years,  so  I  will  just  hit  some  of  the  high 
points  and  end  with  a  few  thoughts  about  the  future. 

USACE  has  two  broad 
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mission  areas — military 
programs  and  civil  works. 

Under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  I  might  begin 
with  military  programs, 
since  most  Green  Book 
readers  would  be  more 
familiar  with  that.  As  I 
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Missouri  National  Guard  soldiers  move 
freshly  filled  sandbags  at  a  sandbag  fill¬ 
ing  operation  in  Sikeston,  Mo.,  in  May 
2011.  Disaster  response  is  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  (USACE),  which  helped  battle 
historic  flooding  of  the  Missouri,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Ohio  rivers  this  spring. 


LTG  Robert  L.  Van  Antwerp  Jr.  was  the 

U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Engineers  and  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  was  the  senior  military  offi¬ 
cer  overseeing  most  of  the  nation's  civil- 
works  infrastructure  and  military  construc¬ 
tion.  Past  command  assignments  include 
commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Acces¬ 
sions  Command,  and  commander,  326th 
Engineer  Battalion,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault),  dur¬ 
ing  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iraq.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 


south  of  Cairo,  Ill.,  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  MR&T  system. 
On  May  9,  we  opened  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway,  followed 
by  the  May  14  opening  of  the  Morganza  Floodway,  to  reduce 
the  river's  flow  as  it  approached  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  This  marked  the  first  time  all  components  of  the 
system  have  been  operational  at  the  same  time.  Operating 
the  Morganza  structure  reduced  the  river  crests  by  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  feet  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans. 

This  flood  fight  has  been  a  historic  effort,  affecting  the 
world's  third  largest  watershed,  but  it  hasn't  been  our  only 
flooding  challenge  this  year.  Our  Northwest  Division  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  fighting  floods  in  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  because 
of  repeated  rounds  of  heavy  rain,  coupled  with  unprece¬ 
dented  plains  snowpack  that  pushed  the  Missouri  River 
reservoirs  to  very  high  levels  requiring  aggressive  and  his¬ 
toric  releases  from  the  main  stem  reservoirs. 

Severe  storms.  Elsewhere,  USACE  received  FEMA  mis¬ 
sions  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  after  the  April 
tornadoes  and  in  Missouri  as  a  result  of  the  mid-May  torna¬ 
does.  Responding  to  the  challenges  of  debris  removal,  plac¬ 
ing  emergency  housing  units,  generating  emergency  power 
and  helping  replace  critical  public  infrastructure  has  in¬ 
volved  more  than  500  USACE  professionals.  In  Alabama, 
crews  were  on  schedule  to  remove  more  than  3.5  million 
cubic  yards  of  debris  from  21  counties,  34  towns  and  cities, 
and  two  lakes. 

Civil  Works 

While  disaster  response  is  surely  the  mission  that  makes 
dramatic  headlines,  USACE  also  executes  an  essential  anc^ 
enduring  civil  works  mission. 

Scope.  In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  seen  the  highest  civil 
works  execution  in  USACE  history  (more  than  $19  billion  in 
fiscal  year  2009).  About  $1.4  trillion  of  U.S.  trade  comes 
through  ports  and  waterways  managed  by  USACE.  We  also 


write  these  words,  however,  USACE 
personnel  are  managing  an  unprece¬ 
dented  disaster  response  in  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  and  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  Valley  and  Missouri  River 
basin,  and  that  is  at  the  forefront  of  my 
mind. 


Disaster  Response 

USACE  is  part  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  unified  national  response 
to  disasters  and  emergencies.  Along 
with  exercising  our  own  civil  works  and  emergency  man¬ 
agement  authorities,  we  assist  the  Department  of  Home¬ 
land  Security  (DHS)  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment  Agency  (FEMA)  by  coordinating  and  organizing 
public  works  and  engineering-related  support.  USACE  has 
more  than  40  trained  response  teams  ready  to  perform  a 
wide  range  of  FEMA  missions. 

Operation  Watershed.  Each  year  disaster  response  makes 
up  a  significant  part  of  our  service  to  the  nation.  Our 
biggest  concern  this  spring  and  early  summer  has  been  the 
historic  flooding  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  that  has  threatened  the  lives 
and  property  of  millions  of  people  and  affected  billions  of 
dollars  of  commerce.  At  the  center  of  this  effort  is  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  Tributaries  (MR&T)  project,  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  of  locks,  dams,  levees,  floodways  and  spill¬ 
ways.  The  system,  designed  to  protect  4  million  people, 
has  been  tested  this  year  as  never  before. 

We  have  maintained  the  MR&T  system  since  it  was  first 
authorized  after  the  1927  floods.  On  May  2,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  president,  MG  Michael 
Walsh,  commander  of  our  Mississippi  Valley  Division,  we 
began  operating  the  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway 
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manage  610  dams;  241  navigation  locks;  383  recreation  areas; 
1926  harbors;  12,000  miles  of  inland  waterways;  14,000  miles 
j  of  levees;  75  hydropower  plants  (24  percent  of  the  nation's 
|  hydropower);  and  400  miles  of  shoreline  protection. 

New  Orleans.  USACE  provided  100-year-level  flood  risk 
] reduction  for  New  Orleans  by  building  some  of  the  largest 
civil  works  projects  in  history.  One  example  is  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Hurricane  Storm  Damage  Risk  Reduction  System 
scheduled  to  be  completed  this  year  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$14.6  billion. 

Outdoor  recreation.  USACE  is  the  nation's  largest  provider 
'of  outdoor  recreation,  operating  more  than  2,500  recreation 
lareas  at  463  projects  and  leasing  an  additional  1,800  sites  to 
state  oi  local  parks  and  recreation  authorities  or  private  in¬ 
terests.  USACE  hosts  about  360  million  visits  a  year  at  its 
lakes,  beaches  and  other  areas.  An  estimated  25  million 
Americans  visit  a  USACE  project  at  least  once  a  year. 

WRDA.  The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  (WRDA) 
)f  2007  was  the  largest  authorization  for  USACE  since 
/VRDA  1986.  WRDA  2007  contains  726  individual  sections 
vith  an  estimated  total  federal  cost  of  about  $23  billion.  So 
far,  we  have  implemented  94  percent  of  those  provisions. 

ARRA.  When  President  Obama  authorized  the  American 
Reinvestment  and  Recovery  Act  (ARRA),  USACE  pro¬ 
vided  more  than  $3.1  billion  of  ARRA  projects  to  the  na- 
ion.  Every  $1  billion  spent  on  USACE  construction  pro¬ 
mts  creates  43,350  direct  and  89,140  total  jobs. 

Military  Programs 

As  vital  as  the  Corps'  civil  works  missions  are.  Green  Book 
eaders  are  probably  most  familiar  with  our  military  pro¬ 
rams  mission. 

Nothing  makes  me  prouder  than  the  fact  that  USACE 
•as  supported  our  national  efforts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 


from  Day  One.  On  9/11,  soldiers  from  our  249th  Engineer 
Battalion  (Prime  Power)  went  to  work  connecting  civilian 
generators  to  Wall  Street;  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
went  back  to  business  on  September  12. 

USACE  civilians  and  soldiers  were  working  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  and  Ground  Zero  in  the  hours  immediately  after  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  our  support  to  overseas  contingency  operations 
continues  unabated.  In  2010,  I  recognized  our  10,000th  de¬ 
ployment  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Most  of  these  selfless  ser¬ 
vants  deployed  as  volunteers,  ranging  from  young  college 
graduates  to  grandparents,  and  from  engineers  to  executive 
assistants.  Many  have  logged  multiple  deployments — three 
is  common,  and  five  or  more  is  not  unusual. 

Iraq.  During  my  tenure  as  Chief  of  Engineers,  USACE 
has  delivered  more  than  8,500  projects  and  related  activi¬ 
ties  valued  at  $15.5  billion  in  Iraq.  Examples  include  in¬ 
creased  water-treatment  capacity  for  an  estimated  5  mil¬ 
lion  people;  7,000  megawatts  of  power-generation  capacity 
added  or  restored  to  the  Iraqi  grid;  3  million  barrels  per 
day  of  oil-production  capacity  restored;  and  about  1,200 
schools  built  or  renovated. 

Afghanistan.  With  the  surge  in  U.S.  forces  and  accelerated 
efforts  to  build  the  Afghan  national  security  forces,  the  US¬ 
ACE  workload  in  Afghanistan  has  ramped  up  in  the  past 
few  years.  To  meet  this  challenge,  USACE  staffing  in 
Afghanistan  has  increased  from  about  250  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  personnel  in  early  2008  to  more  than  1,000  today.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  second  district  in  Afghanistan  activated  in  August 
2009  to  support  the  increased  workload.  USACE  has  already 
completed  more  than  840  projects  with  a  cost  of  $5.8  billion. 

Bordei  security.  Not  all  of  our  efforts  against  terrorism 
have  been  overseas  or  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
have  erected  more  than  446  miles  of  new  border  fence  for 
the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  delivering  about 


The  $1.3  billion 
Inner  Harbor  Navi¬ 
gation  Canal  surge 
barrier  floodwall, 
the  USACE’s 
largest-ever  design- 
build  civil  works 
project,  is  almost 
two  miles  long  and 
is  expected  to  help 
protect  the  citizens 
of  Greater  New 
Orleans,  La.,  from 
storms  such  as 
Hurricanes  Katrina 
and  Rita. 
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The  Army  Training  Support  Center,  a  $  10-million  facility  on  Joint  Base  Langley-Eustis ,  provides  a  state-of-the-art  work  environment  for 
the  staff  of  the  Army's  Training  Support  System,  which  provides  online  training  technology,  products  and  services  throughout  the  world. 


2.5  miles  of  fence  each  day.  This  effort  enlisted  28  districts 
and  laboratories  across  eight  USACE  divisions.  The  his¬ 
toric  $1.4  billion  fence  project  earned  the  confidence  of 
DHS,  which  asked  USACE  to  build  16  land  ports  of  entry 
valued  at  $163  million  in  eight  states  under  ARRA. 

Meanwhile,  27  border  patrol  stations  were  started  or 
completed  in  a  $675  million  program  in  10  states  to  serve 
the  growing  force  of  border  patrol  agents. 

BRAC.  USACE's  biggest  military  programs  challenge  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  supporting  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  (BRAC).  Unlike  other  major  construction  pro¬ 
grams,  BRAC  has  a  legislatively  mandated,  date-certain 
completion  with  no  provision  to  slip.  Our  design  and  con¬ 
struction  efforts  have  been  synchronized  into  the  total 
Army  effort  to  meet  the  BRAC  schedule.  In  doing  so,  US¬ 
ACE  centralized  and  blended  the  major  business  lines  of 
construction,  real  estate  and  environment.  We  integrated 
the  efforts  of  customers  and  stakeholders  and  established 
metrics  and  benchmarks  focused  on  schedule  management 
and  successful  turnover  and  transfer  of  facilities. 

To  date,  USACE  has  completed  274  BRAC  projects 
worth  $11  billion  for  the  Army,  128  projects  for  the  Air 
Force  worth  $1.78  billion,  and  36  DoD  projects  worth  $5 
billion.  USACE  is  delivering  three  large  four-star  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  facilities:  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  Headquarters  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  ($104  million); 
Forces  Command /Recruiting  Command  Headquarters  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  ($299  million);  and  the  Army  Materiel 
Command/Security  Assistance  Command  Headquarters 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  ($143  million);  and  the  Human 
Resources  Center  of  Excellence  and  Accessions  Command 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  ($210  million) 

The  move  of  the  Armor  School  from  Fort  Knox  to  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  involves  both  new  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion  i ucluding  administrative,  operational,  training  and 
quality-of-life  facilities  totaling  $1.2  billion  (BRAC  2005  pro¬ 
jects  only).  This  program  requires  tight  timelines  in  order  to 


maintain  the  training  schedule  while  managing  a  complex 
environmental  stewardship  for  endangered  species  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other 
stakeholders. 

The  Future 

We  have  named  2011  the  Year  of  the  Schedule  and  fo¬ 
cused  on  applying  disciplined  thought  to  disciplined  action 
to  improve  our  on-time  performance. 

None  of  the  missions  that  I  have  mentioned  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  a  team  of  professional,  world-class 
civilians,  soldiers  and  leaders  as  we  continue  to  build  for  the 
future.  As  of  September  30,  2010,  USACE  had  an  overall 
strength  of  37,338  employees.  We  recruited  6,403  new  hires 
from  outside  USACE  and  recruited  9,640  from  within  US¬ 
ACE,  resulting  in  16,043  total  recruit/fill  actions  for  fiscal 
year  2010. 

As  USACE  continues  to  provide  a  unique  and  valuable 
service  to  our  nation,  we  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  our  teammates  throughout  the  Army,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  our  family  of  agencies  and  partners.  We 
will  continue  to  take  care  of  our  people,  soldiers  and  their 
families  through  21st-century  training,  continued  growth 
of  our  professional  Army,  and  advancements  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  implementing  cutting-edge  technology  across  all 
business  lines.  Exciting  times  lay  ahead,  from  cyber  secu¬ 
rity  to  energy  and  sustainability,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  stand  ready  to  take  on 
the  new  engineering  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  lead  this  world-class  team  for 
the  past  four  years.  In  life  there  are  things  that  you  have  to 
do  and  things  that  you  get  to  do.  It  was  a  privilege  to  "get 
to"  be  a  part  of  this  incredible  organization  of  talented, 
dedicated  and  passionate  professionals.  The  Corps'  mis¬ 
sions  are  legion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  people  will 
continue  to  make  our  great  nation  proud — and  stronger 
than  ever  before.  ★ 
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Every  day  is  a  test. 

We  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


We  can  depend  on  OTTO  for  their  integrated  manufacturing 
facilities,  ability  to  customize,  and  exceptional  engineering  expertise  to 
get  the  job  done.  When  every  day  is  a  test,  we  reach  for  the  best:  OTTO. 

Buy  Products  Online. 
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WE  TEST  AT  350Gs 
SO  YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO 


IN  A  BLAST  EVENT,  energy  attenuation  is  the  key  to  preventing  injury  or  death 
Recognizing  this,  Mastercraft  Safety™  has  designed  a  seat  and  restraint 
system  to  protect  the  occupant  in  a  high  G  load  situation. 


Results  from  nationally  recognized  laboratories  can  be  viewed 
on  our  website  (www.mastercraftdefense.com)  along  with  other 
seats,  restraints,  and  accessories  designed  specifically  for  Military  use. 
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People  Are  the  Army’s 
Greatest  Asset 


By  LTG  Thomas  P.  Bostick 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1 


?How  Soldier,  tt  Js 
atter  the  time  or 
’tot's  right.  I  will 
ssautt.  J  will  not 
i  l  will  . 


The  U.S.  Army  is  second  to  none  because  of  our 
people.  Every  day,  active  duty.  Army  Reserve, 
and  National  Guard  soldiers;  Army  civilians; 
family  members;  and  contractors  all  work  to  en¬ 
sure  that  our  all-volunteer  Army  is  the  best 
staffed,  trained  and  equipped  force  in  the  world. 

Our  country  has  been  at  war  for  nearly  a  decade — 
the  longest  period  of  continuous  combat  in  our  na¬ 
tion's  history.  Approximately  1.1  million  soldiers  have 
deployed  and  returned — an  amazing  accomplishment 
that  would  not  be  possible  without  the  talent  and  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  total  Army 
force.  In  addition,  30,000 
civilians  have  deployed 
into  harm's  way  along¬ 
side  military  servicemem- 
bers.  Many  others  who 
have  not  deployed  have 
supported  our  soldiers  in 
ways  that  are  immeasur¬ 
able  and  unprecedented. 
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Soldiers  and  Army  cadets  participate 
in  the  Small  Arms  Championships  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  As  the  Army 
draws  down,  it  must  continue  to  re¬ 
tain  and  train  talent  within  the  force. 


Drawing  Down  the  Army 

We  are  committed  to  staffing  our 
Army  with  the  resources  we  are  given 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  smarter,  better 
and  more  capable  so  that  we  provide 
the  nation  with  the  greatest  number  of 
options  for  the  future.  In  February,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Army  achieved  a  temporary 
end-strength  increase  of  22,000  soldiers 
to  ensure  that  deploying  units  are  ade¬ 
quately  staffed.  These  additional  soldiers  mitigated  person¬ 
nel  shortages  because  of  the  increased  number  of  nondeploy- 
able  soldiers  and  the  impact  of  the  elimination  of  the  use  of 
the  "stop-loss"  policy. 

In  fiscal  year  (FY)  2012,  we  will  begin  to  reduce  the  tem¬ 
porary  end-strength  increase.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  directed  a  27,000  end-strength  reduction  to 
520,400  by  the  end  of  FY  2016. 

Of  major  concern  are  our  junior  soldiers  who  are  leaving 
the  Army  and  facing  a  difficult  job  market.  Last  year,  more 
than  150,000  soldiers  separated  from  the  Army,  including 
26,000  who  retired.  We  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  sol¬ 
diers,  family  members  and  civilians  leaving  the  Army  are 
fully  prepared  for  future  opportunities  and  are  aware  of 
their  benefits  eligibility  after  their  service.  The  Army  has  an 
integrated  transition  program  that  allows  individuals  to  be¬ 
gin  transition  assistance  service  12  months  before  their  de¬ 
parture.  In  that  12-month  window,  users  can  take  advantage 
of  30  to  70  hours  of  individually  tailored  services  to  prepare 
them  to  make  sound,  informed  career  decisions  and  to  take 
the  appropriate  steps  to  implement  those  decisions. 

The  Army  civilian  workforce  will  also  be  smaller.  In  July, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  directed  that  Army  commands 
and  agencies  cut  more  than  8,500  full-time  equivalent  posi¬ 
tions  no  later  than  the  end  of  FY  2012. 


LTG  Thomas  P.  Bostick  is  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff ,  G-l.  Previously,  he  served  as 
the  special  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  as  commanding  general, 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  He  has  also  served  as  director  of 
military  programs,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  with  duty  as  commander,  Gulf 
Region  Division,  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom,  Iraq.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  LTG  Bo¬ 
stick  has  master's  degrees  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering 
from  Stanford  University. 


Managing  the  Talent  of  Our  Force 

As  we  draw  down  the  Army,  we  must  continue  to  retain 
and  manage  the  talent  within  the  force.  Ten  years  of  war  i 
have  produced  competent  tactical  leaders  who  have  vast  op¬ 
erational  experience;  many,  however,  have  not  had  the  op-i 
portunity  for  broadening  experiences  outside  of  their  spe¬ 
cialty.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  recently  I 
advised  West  Point  cadets  to  "look  for  opportunities  that  in 
the  past  were  off  the  beaten  path,"  such  as  teaching  at  a  uni¬ 
versity,  spending  time  at  a  think  tank,  being  a  Congressional  ,! 
fellow  or  working  in  a  different  government  agency.  The:' 
challenges  of  the  future  will  require  Army  leaders  with  di¬ 
verse  experience  and  the  adaptability  to  solve  complex  prob- 1 
lems  by  looking  at  them  from  new  perspectives. 

The  Army  is  taking  a  close  look  at  how  we  evaluate  the,| 
performance  and  potential  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  i 
officers.  Last  fall,  we  began  a  review  of  the  Army  evaluation 
reporting  system  that  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  June! 
2012.  The  goal  of  the  review  is  to  launch  a  revised  evaluation! 
reporting  system  that  more  accurately  evaluates  perfor-  i 
mance  and  potential,  increases  accountability,  and  fosters 
transparent  leader  development  and  management  processes.  ( 

Army  leaders  also  use  a  developmental  tool  called  the: I 
multisource  assessment  and  feedback  (MSAF)  program,, 
which  provides  a  360-degree  approach  that  is  widely  used: 
in  both  the  government  and  the  private  sector  to  navigate; 
complex  leadership  challenges.  MSAF  uses  an  online  tool 
to  collect  and  provide  feedback  to  a  leader  from  assess¬ 
ments  by  others.  The  MSAF  program  is  a  valuable  tool  that 
is  intended  to  increase  leader  self-awareness,  provide  indi¬ 
viduals  with  direction  for  improvement,  and  develop  and 
sustain  competent,  confident  and  adaptive  leaders. 

Army  leaders  can  expect  to  receive  an  assessment  approxi- ; 
mately  every  three  to  five  years,  triggered  either  by  the  indi- ; 
vidual,  by  actions  such  as  a  professional  military  evaluation, 
or  by  individual  and  unit  training.  The  individual  being 
evaluated  completes  a  self-assessment,  and  selected  subordi¬ 
nates,  peers  and  superiors  also  complete  an  assessment.  The 
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assessments  and  feedback  address  the  eight  leader  core  com- 
|  petencies  from  FM  6-22,  Army  Leadership.  Results  of  an  indi- 
!  vidual's  MSAF  assessment  are  confidential.  Commanders 
j  can  receive  a  report  that  identifies  trends  of  strengths  and 
i  weaknesses  in  their  units  and  provides  valuable  feedback  for 
organizational  leader  development  and  training. 


Taking  Care  of  Soldiers  and  Their  Families 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  Army  has  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  of  soldiers  and 
their  families.  We  have  taken  significant  steps  to  reduce  the 
;  stress  on  the  force,  but  there  is  still  much  more  work  to  do. 

The  Army  is  working  aggressively 
to  reverse  the  rise  in  suicides,  and  we 
have  made  some  progress.  In  response 
to  the  five-year  increase  in  suicides, 
the  Army  has  partnered  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Mental  Health  to 
onduct  the  largest  study  ever  under¬ 
taken  on  suicide  and  mental  health 
among  military  personnel. 

Running  through  2014,  the  study  is 
designed  to  identify  factors  that  may 
contribute  to  or  protect  from  poor 
mental  health  or  suicide. 

Through  the  sexual  harassment /as¬ 
sault  response  and  prevention  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Army  continues  to  work  to- 
vard  our  goal  of  eliminating  sexual 
assault  and  harassment  within  our 
orce.  These  crimes  affect  our  readi- 
aess  and  tear  at  the  fabric  of  trust  that 
orms  the  foundation  of  our  Army 
/alues.  The  Army  is  now  focused  on 
thieving  the  cultural  change  neces- 
ary  so  that  everyone  in  the  Army  un¬ 
derstands  that  sexual  assault  and  ha- 
assment  are  simply  unacceptable, 
his  mind-set  must  become  so  in¬ 
grained  in  our  culture  that  even  the 
thought  of  one  soldier  preying  on  an- 

[ther  is  repugnant.  Sexual  assault  is  a  crime  everywhere, 
ut  in  the  Army  it  is  much  more  than  a  crime.  It  is  an  as- 
ault  on  the  core  values  of  every  soldier,  an  assault  on  the 
‘ust  we  must  have  in  our  fellow  soldiers. 

Another  indication  of  stress  within  the  force  is  substance 
buse.  The  Army  continues  to  hire  counselors  to  meet  the 
eeds  of  soldiers  who  seek  care,  with  a  goal  of  meeting  the 
idustry  standard  ratio  of  one  counselor  for  every  30  sol¬ 
ders.  Under  the  Army's  confidential  alcohol  treatment 
ad  education  pilot  program,  soldiers  at  six  installations 
m  refer  themselves  for  alcohol  counseling  without  fear  of 
egative  professional  consequences. 

Many  of  our  military  men  and  women  have  made  great 
ersonal  sacrifices.  As  a  nation,  it  is  our  duty  to  care  for 
lose  who  are  wounded,  injured  or  become  ill  as  a  result  of 
leir  service.  The  Army  is  committed  to  working  with  the 


to  14  percent  in  2010  and  to  16  percent  in  2011,  averaging  673 
nondeployable  soldiers  per  BCT;  38  percent  of  nondeploy- 
able  soldiers  are  nondeployable  due  to  medical  reasons. 

The  Army  launched  a  campaign  in  April  to  reduce  the 
number  of  nondeployable  soldiers  to  no  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  and  has  identified  numerous  policy,  process  and  sys¬ 
tem  adjustments  that  can  help  mitigate  this  problem. 

Despite  the  challenges  facing  the  Army,  our  soldiers, 
civilians  and  their  families  remain  incredibly  resilient  and 
continue  to  make  this  nation  proud.  Their  service,  sacrifice 
and  commitment  to  excellence  have  made  us  the  Army  we 
are  today.  Our  success  is  all  about  our  people.  As  a  nation, 
we  owe  the  people  who  serve  in  our  Army  the  best  sup¬ 
port  possible,  for  we  will  win  the  wars  of  the  future  by 
working  together  with  soldiers,  civilians  and  their  families. 
Army  Strong!  ^ 


Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  improve  the  integrated  disability  evaluation  sys¬ 
tem  (DES).  The  current  DES  is  complex,  takes  too  long  and 
is  adversely  affecting  our  readiness. 

The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  DES  process  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  at  a  rate  of  at  least  15  percent  per  year  as  the  DES  out¬ 
put  cannot  keep  up  with  in-flows.  Change  will  not  come 
overnight,  and  in  the  interim  the  Army  must  rely  on  individ¬ 
ual  soldiers,  leaders  and  those  involved  in  this  important 
process  to  work  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  possible. 

The  nondeployable  rate  in  deploying  active  Army  brigade 
combat  teams  (BCTs)  has  risen  from  about  10  percent  in  2007 


Left,  an  Army  National  Guard  soldier 
reunites  with  his  family  after  a  deploy¬ 
ment.  The  Army  is  taking  care  of  its 
soldiers  and  their  families  by  reducing 
stress  on  the  force  and  providing  a 
range  of  services  to  help  them  adjust 
after  a  deployment.  Below,  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  process  family  members 
for  temporary  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  wake  of  the  earthquake 
and  tsunami  that  struck  Japan  earlier 
this  year.  The  evacuation  ensured  the 
safety  of  military  families. 
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Available  to  all  law  enforcement,  federal  agencies  and  militan 
personnel.  SIG  SAUER  extends  a  special  discounted  price  and 
free  custom  engraving.  Minimum  order  of  25  pistols  (same 
model  and  caliber). 

Special  features  include: 

•  SIGLITE®  Night  Sights 
(pistols) 

•  3  Magazines  (pistols) 

•  Lockable  gun  case 

'  •  Gun  lock 

•  Manual 
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Available  Models 
P220®,  P226®,  P229®,  P232®,  P239®,  P250< 
1911,  SP2022®  and  SIG  SAUER  rifles 

For  more  information  visit 
http://www.sigsauer.com/LawEnforcement/Le-Mil-Uni 

-Commemorative-Progran 
or  send  an  email  to 
commemorativesales@sigsauer.con 


wh£n  it  counts 


By  LTG  Richard  P.  Zahner 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2 


s  we  enter  into  a  second  decade  of  sustained 
combat  operations  and  transformation,  main¬ 
taining  the  professional  excellence  of  the 
Army's  Intelligence  Corps  is  a  nonnegotiable 
imperative.  This  concept  of  professional  excel- 


**  ***  h* 


lence  includes,  but  extends  beyond  the  mere  technical 
mastery  of,  intelligence  disciplines  to  focus  on  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  intelligence  in  support  of  mission  command 
and  in  achieving  the  mandates  created  by  our  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms  by  each  Military  Intelligence  (MI)  soldier. 
Distilling  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained 

through  a  decade  of  oper¬ 


ations — in  Afghanistan, 
Iraq,  the  Philippines, 
Colombia  and  the  Horn 
of  Africa  as  well  as  our 
traditional  global  commit 
ments — into  our  doctrine 
and  force  design  is  an  es¬ 
sential  step  in  creating  an 
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Army  Reserve  SPC  Casey  Rowland,  a  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  collector  with  the  373rd 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion  (MIB),  Military 

Intelligence  Readiness  Command,  offers 
guidance  to  the  gunner  of  a  vehicle  during 
training  at  Regional  Training  Center-West, 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif.,  in  February. 

enduring  capability  for  our  Army  and 
the  nation.  The  most  comprehensive 
and  insightful  synthesis  will  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  merit,  however,  if  we  fail  to  retain 
the  core  of  our  best  leaders  and  sol¬ 
diers,  whose  initiative,  values,  inno¬ 
vation  and  judgment  have  been  the 
bedrock  of  our  intelligence  successes. 

If  we  are  to  retain  those  who  will 
constitute  the  Army's  "seed  corn"  of 
future  leaders — for  MI,  but  also  for 
the  force  as  a  whole — we  must  recognize  that  they  can  and 
will  be  successful  in  either  a  military  or  civilian  career,  no 
matter  the  economic  climate.  They  possess  the  skills,  lead¬ 
ership  and  values  born  of  adversity  and  challenge  that  no 
graduate-level  management  program  can  ever  hope  to  im¬ 
part.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  we  will  be  able  to  match 
the  financial  rewards  or  upward  mobility  afforded  by  the 
private  sector.  If  we  are  able  to  retain  these  soldiers  (and 
their  Department  of  the  Army  civilian  counterparts),  it 
would  be  because  we  give  their  lives  value  through  mis¬ 
sion-critical  service  and  reward  through  accomplishment 
of  meaningful  challenges — essential  characteristics  of  the 
profession  of  arms. 

This  era  of  persistent  conflict,  now  rendered  more  com¬ 
plicated  by  constrained  national  security  resources,  calls 
for  changes  in  the  way  we  educate  and  train  the  MI  profes¬ 
sional.  Retaining  our  best  and  setting  the  conditions  for 
operational  success  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a 
renewed  focus  on  an  education  and  training  strategy  that 
sustains  the  professional  challenges  of  the  last  decade, 
maintains  relevance  with  both  adversaries  and  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment,  and  facilitates  the  ability  of  today's  ju¬ 
nior  leaders  to  impart  the  required  rigor  of  the  profession 
of  arms  to  the  generation  now  entering  the  force.  Initia¬ 
tives  by  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  undertaken  in  concert  with  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  and  Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (IN- 
SCOM),  have  set  this  strategy  in  motion. 


LTG  Richard  P.  Zahner  is  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff,  G-2.  Previously,  he  served  as 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Intelligence,  Intelligence  and  Warfighting 
Support;  the  director  for  the  Signals  Intel¬ 
ligence  Directorate,  National  Security 
Agency,  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  and  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  Intelligence,  C-2,  Multi-National 
Force-Iraq,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 


Army  Intelligence  Center  of  Excellence 

Earlier  this  year,  then-TRADOC  commander  GEN  Mar¬ 
tin  E.  Dempsey  set  the  stage  through  the  profession  of  arms 
campaign  to  reconnect  us  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  vocation.  Most  professions  determine  an  individual's 
proficiency  through  education;  others  use  training  and  test¬ 
ing  to  award  certification  or  licenses.  I  would  argue  that  an 
intelligence  professional  is  created  through  the  former  cou¬ 
pled  with  operational  experience.  For  MI  professionals  this 
process  starts  with  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Center  of  Ex-i 
cellence  (USAICoE),  which  serves  as  both  the  "foundry" 
and  certification  authority  for  the  MI  Corps. 

With  projected  reductions  in  force  structure,  it  is  critical 
that  we  use  the  full  analytical  ability  of  every  soldier.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  paradigm  in  which  an  MI  soldier 
is  trained  to  support  a  computer  program  performing  a 
technical  subroutine.  Army  intelligence  must  provide  com¬ 
manders  with  accurate,  predictive  intelligence  based  on 
sound  analysis  to  inform  decisions  at  every  echelon.  While 
systems  of  the  near  future  will  be  intuitive  and  consider- 1 
ably  more  powerful  than  those  we  have  seen  in  the  past,, 
they  will  not  replace  solid  analytical  judgment.  Soldiers, 
who  can  manipulate  computer  systems  but  who  cannot 
think  critically,  who  fail  to  apply  cultural  and  geopolitical 
context,  or  who  fail  to  account  for  their  personal  biases 
when  analyzing  information  are  not  capable  of  supporting 
decision  making  in  a  complex  environment  where  context 
is  paramount.  To  help  them  achieve  the  "gold  standard"  of’ 
solid  analytical  judgment,  we  must  continue  to  invest  in' 
education  and  not  limit  our  renewed  focus  to  the  officer 
corps.  To  this  end,  investments  in  training,  education  and 
mentoring  must  be  evaluated  against  their  contributions 
not  only  to  MI  but  also  to  the  growth  of  MI  soldiers  in  the 
profession  of  arms. 

USAICoE  began  such  initiatives  by  adding  critical  think¬ 
ing  to  the  training  at  all  echelons  and  creating  a  supporting 
state-of-the-art  computer  architecture.  Under  the  U.S.  Army 
Learning  Concept  for  2015,  USAICoE  transformed  a  classic 
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instructor-centric  institution  into  a  learner-centric  environ¬ 
ment  that  promotes  career-long  learning  with  training  and 
education  available  at  the  point  of  need.  The  adoption  of 
handheld  digital  devices  transforms  the  classroom  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  USAICoE  has  outfitted  26  classrooms 
j  with  podcast  producers,  supporting  the  way  today's  stu¬ 
dents  learn.  Ml  professionals  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  or  a 
National  Guard  facility  in  Montana  can  now  be  educated  or 
trained  when  and  where  it's  needed.  The  MI  "schoolhouse" 
has  the  largest  deployment  of  thin-client  architecture  in  the 
world  more  than  7,200  "seats" — transforming  classrooms 
into  multidomain  digital  facilities  capable  of  supporting  ac¬ 
cess  to  every  network  from  the  unclassified  internet  to  com¬ 
partmentalized  operational  networks  supporting  the  intelli¬ 
gence  community  (IC). 

These  investments  provide  enduring  flexibility  in  light 
of  rapid  advances  in  technology,  a  dynamic  operational  en¬ 
vironment  and  evolving  threats.  New  intelligence  capabili¬ 
ties  ranging  from  collection  devices  to  sophisticated  video 
tracking  engines  can  be  "virtualized"  by  running  the  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  thin-client  architecture  with  real-world  data  or 
simulation  system  drivers.  Thus  training  begins  even  be- 
ore  the  fielding  of  the  systems  and  is  updated  concur- 
-ently  with  changes  in  the  operational  theaters.  Training 
•emains  relevant,  and  education  is  enhanced  by  access  to 
current  analytical  challenges.  Costs  are  constrained  by 
minimal  hardware  purchases  and  IC-wide  licenses. 

While  delivery  mechanisms  for  education  and  training  are 
mportant,  professional  certification  depends  on  MI  students 
neeting  recognized  standards.  USAICoE  is  actively  ensuring 
hat  instruction  in  each  technical  discipline  results  in  soldier 
'ertification  by  the  functional  combat  support  agency  for 
hat  discipline.  Instruction  in  the  cryptologic/signals  intelli¬ 
gence  field  has  long  been  certified  by  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA),  setting  the  foundation  for  apprentice  crypto- 
Pgic  soldiers  in  both  intelligence  and  cyber  operations. 
Vorking  with  both  the  national  and  defense  human  intelli¬ 
gence  (HUMINT)  managers,  USAICoE  is  revamping  our  ap- 
■roach  to  HUMINT  and  counterintelligence  training  that 
ains  formal  review  and  endorsement  of  its  content  as  well 
>s  professional  certification  of  our  graduates  against  a  De- 
artment  of  Defense/IC  standard.  Similar  efforts  will  ad- 
ress  the  geospatial  intelligence  certification  with  the  Na- 
onal  Geospatial  Intelligence  Agency.  The  certification 
■•amework  for  all-source  analysis  is  less  developed,  but  ef- 
')rts  are  under  way  with  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  to 
efine  such  a  process  that  will  ensure  rigor  and  relevance  to 
3th  the  tactical  and  joint  forces. 

Finally,  USAICoE  maintains  the  University  of  Military 
itelligence  (UMI),  an  online  resource  that  provides  web- 
ssed  training  and  reference  material  for  MI  professionals 
'ound  the  globe.  Although  UMI  is  designed  to  sustain 
aining  and  education  of  the  MI  soldier,  it  also  provides  a 
Jriety  of  materials  related  to  MI,  cultural  awareness  and 
milar  areas  of  concentration  that  are  relevant  and  useful 
all  military  professionals.  Currently,  there  are  more  than 
400  active  UMI  users  enrolled  in  35  courses. 


Readiness  Training:  Intelligence  Readiness 
And  Operations  Center 

Given  USAICoE's  certification  of  apprentice  MI  profes¬ 
sionals,  how  do  we  sustain  their  integration  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth  while  sustaining  an  Army  force  generation 
(ARFORGEN)  cycle  of  nine  months  deployed  out  of  every 
36?  How  do  we  sustain  the  mission  relevance  and  profes¬ 
sional  satisfaction  of  teams  and  units  in  the  event  that  oper¬ 
ational  tempo  slows?  How  do  we  replace  the  large  number 
of  contractors  providing  reach-back  analysis  or  processing 
support  to  engaged  forces  and  theater  commands?  FORS- 
COM  and  1NSCOM  have  developed  a  solution  to  these  is¬ 
sues  through  the  establishment  of  intelligence  readiness 
and  operations  centers  (IROC)  at  strategic  corps  and  divi¬ 
sion  posts.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  2012,  they  will  support 
joint  and  Army  operational  requirements  by  using  brigade 
combat  teams  (BCTs)  and  multifunctional  MI  brigade  for¬ 
mations  in  the  train/ready  and  available  phase  of  the  AR¬ 
FORGEN  cycle  to  conduct  sustained  intelligence  operations 
in  support  of  committed  and  joint  forces.  FORSCOM  sets 
mission  priorities  to  meet  joint  demand,  while  INSCOM 
provides  mission  direction  through  its  IROC  operations 
center.  MI  unit  leadership  at  the  IROC  directs  and  executes 
assigned  missions  no  differently  than  if  deployed.  MI  sol¬ 
diers  use  the  connectivity  and  analytical /processing  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  distributed  common  ground  station-ARMY  to 
regain  and  maintain  contact  with  the  adversary  while  re¬ 
maining  with  their  parent  BCT  or  MI  battalion  through  the 
ARFORGEN  cycle,  permitting  exercise  of  combined  arms 


PFC  Brian  Reyes,  201st  MIB,  based  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
checks  connections  on  the  satellite  dish  of  the  Trojan  Spe¬ 
cial  Purpose  Integrated  Remote  Intelligence  Terminal, 
Lightweight  Integrated  Telecommunications  Equipment, 
during  training  at  Camp  Bullis,  Texas,  last  October. 
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SSG  Nathan  Early,  229th  MIB,  U.S.  Army 
Garrison,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif., 
gives  his  platoon  members  a  class  on 
convoy  operations  before  their  Virtual 
Convoy  Operations  Trainer  session.  The 
simulator  allows  soldiers  to  assume  differ¬ 
ent  roles  in  combat  scenarios,  including 
driver,  turret  gunner  and  dismounted  com¬ 
batant,  in  real  time  in  a  virtual  scenario. 


COL  Jim  Lee,  then-commander  of  the 
470th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 
(center),  offers  good  wishes  to  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  201st  MIB  as  they  board 
an  aircraft  in  San  Antonio’s  Kelly  Field 
on  their  way  to  Afghanistan. 


support  on  a  scheduled  basis  and  enhanced  family  readi¬ 
ness.  The  IROC  initiative  subsumes  the  INSCOM  foundry 
program  with  its  focus  on  advanced  skills  training,  special 
certifications,  live  environment  training  opportunities  and 
classroom  technical  instruction. 

IROCs  ensure  that  the  MI  force  remains  always  commit¬ 
ted  (generating  the  manpower  equivalent  of  more  than 
1,000  contractors)  in  a  controlled  fashion  that  sustains  the 
force  and  enhances  unit  cohesion.  IROCs  create  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  commanders  to  constantly  evaluate  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  intelligence  system  and  leadership  in  an  op¬ 
erational  context  and  permit  standards  to  be  conveyed  and 
professional  mentoring  to  be  conducted  on  many  levels. 

Looking  to  the  Future:  A  Formal  Degree  Program 

Finally,  are  there  other  opportunities  in  a  resource-con¬ 
st’- uned  environment  to  enhance  professional  excellence 
ar.  <  ain  our  best  MI  soldiers  over  the  next  decade? 
Struct  ring  our  professional  MI  development  around  a 
formal  and  accredited  academic  framework  that  would 
permit  the  awarding  of  a  bachelor  of  science  in  intelligence 


(BSI)  degree  by  the  time  a  soldier . 
reaches  the  rank  of  sergeant  first  class 1 
and  a  master  of  science  in  strategic  in¬ 
telligence  by  the  rank  of  sergeant  ma¬ 
jor  or  accession  to  warrant  officer 
would  make  an  important  statement 
about  our  commitment  to  the  soldier; 
and  the  force.  Only  an  IC-wide  ap-j 
proach  will  generate  the  necessary  op-  j 
tions  and  resources. 

The  National  Defense  Intelligence 
College's  (NDIC)  existing  program 
leading  to  a  BSI  degree  represents  such 
an  approach  with  a  viable  framework. 
Mapping  this  program's  requirements 
against  our  certified  institutional! 
schooling  and  training  conducted  by 
the  combat  support  agencies  would  i 
ensure  both  continued  high  standards 
for  training  and  individual  professional  development.  Us¬ 
ing  NDIC's  educational  resources  through  satellite  cam-| 
puses  and  distributed  learning  (similar  to  many  civilian  in¬ 
stitutions),  NDIC  could  provide  additional  structured 
self-development  and  distance  learning  courses  to  the 
force,  using  the  IROCs  as  the  platform  for  delivery  and 
mentorship  from  the  seniors  in  the  field.  This  initiative 
would  be  a  prudent  investment  for  the  combat  support 
agencies  and  the  National  Intelligence  Program,  providing 
them  a  recruiting  pool  of  educated,  experienced  andj 
trained  intelligence  professionals  to  sustain  the  core  of 
their  workforce  over  time. 

In  summary,  these  important  initiatives  undertaken  in 
concert  by  TRADOC,  FORSCOM  and  INSCOM  capture 
the  lessons  of  a  decade  of  sustained  combat  operations  and ! 
transformation.  Indeed,  while  not  yet  fully  realized,  they 
will  achieve  the  imperative  of  maintaining  the  professional  | 
excellence  of  the  Army's  MI  Corps.  In  collaboration  with 
our  defense  intelligence  partners,  we  can  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  retaining  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
force  in  our  Army's  history.  W] 
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By  LTG  Daniel  P.  Bolger* 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3/5/7 


he  heat— that's  what  really  got  to  you.  You  could 
learn  to  live  with  the  smells  and  the  flies,  and 
you  could  get  used  to  marching  on  a  few  hours 
of  sleep,  but  the  constant  heat  drained  you.  Even 
after  midnight,  the  temperature  remained  high, 


LTG  John  F.  Campbell  became  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3/5/7  in  September.  LTG 
Bolger  will  be  Commander,  Combined 
Security  Transition  Command-Afghanistan/ 
Commander/NATO  Training  Mission- 
Afghanistan,  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 


the  air  smothering  and  fetid. 

The  soldiers  moved  slowly,  deliberately,  like  men 
in  lead  boots  walking  underwater.  The  swaying  line 
of  riflemen  did  not  pause.  Heads  down,  they  picked 
their  way  uphill,  sweat  rings  staining  uniforms,  eyes 
smarting,  squinting  into  the  black  beyond. 

The  bad  guys  were  up 
ahead,  somewhere  in  the 
darkness.  The  soldiers 
could  hear  them  moving 
around,  pebbles  rattling, 
metal  scraping,  guttural 
noises.  They  could  be  a 
fanatical  enemy,  driven 
by  a  twisted  religious  ex¬ 
tremism  and  an  absolute 
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U.S.  Army  soldiers,  circa  1899,  trudge  along  a  rough  path  in  the  Philippines  follow¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War.  American  soldiers  fought  and  died  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  for  more  than  a  decade  after  the  war,  earning  1 1  campaign  streamers  in 
combating  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  advising  and  assisting  local  forces. 


hatred  of  outsiders.  The  Americans  and  their  loyal  allies 
knew  it  would  be  a  close  fight,  an  ugly  one:  shots  right  in 
the  gut,  pistols,  maybe  even  knives.  But  having  worked  for 
months  to  find  and  trap  this  foe,  they  knew  it  was  worth  it. 

The  soldiers  had  been  at  war  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Years  ago,  the  previous  President  had  declared  "mission 
accomplished."  Even  so,  more  than  4,000  soldiers  had 
died,  and  this  part  of  the  mission  wore  on. 

The  soldiers  were  advising,  assisting  and  leading  by  ex¬ 
ample  with  the  local  forces.  This  thin  column  of  a  dozen 
Americans  represented  an  Army  that  in  all  components — 
active.  Guard  and  Reserve — amounted  to  less  than  a  third  of 


again  the  next  day,  of  course.  It  was 
another  hot  one  in  that  hard  month  of 
December  1911.  So  it  went  for  another 
year  and  a  half.  It  took  that  long  to 
pacify  Jolo  Island.  Today  the  U.S. 
Army  flag  bears  11  campaign  stream¬ 
ers  from  the  Philippine  Insurrection  of 
1899-1913.  We  count  them  as  victories. 
Not  one  came  easily. 

A  century  later,  American  soldiers 
still  serve  in  the  Philippines,  advising! 
and  assisting  our  allies  as  they  fight  to 
defeat  Abu  Sayyaf  terrorists  affiliated 
with  al  Qaeda.  In  Iraq,  we  also  advise 
and  assist,  helping  the  local  soldiers 
and  police  against  another  set  of  al 
Qaeda  cells.  In  Afghanistan,  we  go 
against  the  main  al  Qaeda  terrorist  net¬ 
works  and  their  Taliban  allies.  Soldiers 
keep  the  peace  in  the  Sinai  and  the 
Balkans,  watch  the  demilitarized  zone 
in  divided  Korea,  and  help  friends  in  more  than  100  coun¬ 
tries.  It's  a  dangerous  world  out  there.  A  thin  green  line — 1.1 1 
million  soldiers — protects  more  than  308  million  Americans1 
safe  at  home. 


a  percent  of  the  American  population.  They  were  on  the  far 
side  of  the  world,  a  long  way  from  home. 

A  shot  cracked,  then  two  more  bullets  snapped  from  above. 
American  rifles  replied,  a  few  shots,  then  more,  then  many,  a 
steady  staccato  barking,  tongues  of  yellow  flame  flashing 
from  tens  of  barrels.  Silent,  disciplined,  following  their  lead¬ 
ers,  the  Americans  and  their  friends  spread  out,  firing,  seek¬ 
ing  cover.  The  enemy  shot  high  and  missed.  The  Americans 
aimed  low  and  hit.  They  kept  moving  up,  scrambling  for¬ 
ward,  closing  with  the  enemy.  It  was  over  in  minutes.  The  lit¬ 
tle  overlook  was  quiet.  Twelve  hostiles  sprawled  dead. 

The  Americans  and  their  local  counterparts  were  at  it 


LTG  Daniel  P.  Bolger  was  the  deputy  chief 
of  staff,  G-3/5/7.  Previously,  he  served  as 
commanding  general,  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion/commanding  general,  Multinational 
Division-Baghdad,  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom,  Iraq.  He  has  also  served  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Iraqi  army  and  as  commander,  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center,  Fort  Polk,  La. 
He  holds  a  doctorate  in  Russian  history 
front  the  University  Of  Chicago  and  has  published  a  number  of 
books  on  military  subjects. 


Keeping  our  soldiers  organized,  trained  and  equipped  is 
the  primary  duty  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  War  Department  that  oversaw  the  long,i 
twilight  insurgency  in  the  Philippines  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Today's  Secretariat  and  Army  Staff  work  together  toi 
ensure  that  when  our  soldiers  deploy,  they  hit  the  ground 
running.  Some  vital  aspects  of  those  responsibilities  come 
under  the  staff  supervision  of  the  Army  G-3/5/7,  a  team  oft 
nearly  2,500  soldiers,  civil  servants  and  contractors.  We  are 
dedicated  to  supporting  those  at  war  today  and  preparing; 
those  who  must  be  ready  to  fight  tomorrow. 

It  all  starts  with  strategy,  which  is  the  "5"  part  of  G-3/5/7. 
As  staff  planners,  we  help  develop  options  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  as  he  works  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We 
also  assist  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  his  important 
role  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  accord  with 
our  Constitution,  laws  and  traditions,  those  of  us  in  uniform 
provide  advice;  senior  civilians  make  the  final  decisions.  At 
the  national  level,  those  choices  are  rarely  clean  or  easy. 
Some  must  be  made  immediately;  others  can  be  examined 
over  time.  In  every  case,  however,  it  all  comes  down  to  fig¬ 
uring  out  what  and  how  the  Army  can  contribute. 

Our  biggest  strategic  impact  comes  from  our  capacity  to 
fight  and  win  sustained  land  campaigns.  Confronted  with 
terrorist  networks,  local  aggressive  states  and  movements, 
and  nuclear-armed  countries  with  powerful  militaries  of 
their  own,  we  have  to  be  ready  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
conflict.  We  can  rarely  predict  the  next  crisis.  When  things 
go  wrong,  we  must  be  ready  to  move  out. 

Of  course,  America  works  hard  to  get  ahead  of  threats, 
to  deter  and  shape  situations  in  constructive  ways.  This  is 
a  big  part  of  our  strategic  approach.  Soldiers  bring  a  wide 
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variety  of  skills,  a  large  number  of  which  are  unique  even 
among  the  many  abilities  found  in  other  American  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Because  we  can  secure  ourselves,  we  can  go 
into  the  toughest  areas  and  make  a  difference. 

Landpower  remains  a  key  part  of  our  joint  team.  How  we 
deploy,  sustain  and  redeploy  our  soldiers  constitutes  Army 
operations,  the  "3"  element  of  G-3/5/7.  Whether  in  combat 
campaigns  or  shaping  efforts,  we  have  learned  that  success 
on  the  ground  can  take  time.  America's  enemies  often  ques¬ 
tion  our  staying  power.  To  achieve  lasting  results,  our  Army 
must  sustain  operations  over  the  long  haul.  Utilizing  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  as  well  as 
:hat  of  our  allies,  we  have  rebuilt  our  forces  on  a  cycle  of 
'eadiness  that  can  run  year  after  year. 

We  go  out  and  come  back  in  trained, 

-quipped  and  formed  units.  Combat 
effectiveness  has  been  impressive. 

We  have  a  strong  enough  Army — ac- 
ive.  National  Guard  and  Army  Re¬ 
serve — to  undertake  two  major  land 
ampaigns  and  carry  out  important 
haping  tasks  around  the  world.  That 
mounts  to  200,000  soldiers,  with 
70,000  rotational  and  30,000  forward 
ieployed  in  friendly  countries.  About 
0,000-70,000  of  these  come  from  the 
vrmy  National  Guard  and  Army  Re¬ 
serve.  We  field  one  corps  headquarters, 
ve  division  headquarters,  20  brigade 
Jombat  teams  and  90,000  enabling  sol¬ 
ders — quite  a  powerful  array.  That  is 
Tiat  the  Army  provides  every  day  in 
efense  of  our  people. 

In  an  emergency,  a  real  "surge"  sit¬ 
uation,  we  can  bring  forward  another 
-,000  soldiers:  a  corps  headquarters, 
iree  more  division  headquarters,  10 
iditional  brigade  combat  teams  and 
1,000  more  enabling  soldiers.  It  adds 
a  to  58  percent  of  our  entire  operational  force.  This  allows 
6 t0  hedge  against  the  unexpected,  a  good  idea  in  a  world 
laracterized  by  persistent  conflict. 

:  Preparing  for  all  of  this— the  "7"  aspect  of  G-3/5/7— in- 
>lves  capabilities  integration,  force  structure  and  training, 
these  matters,  it  s  important  to  weigh  today's  needs 
;ainst  those  of  the  longer  term.  To  get  it  right,  it's  wise  to 
llow  the  admonition  of  the  rock  group  Fleetwood  Mac: 
)on't  stop  thinking  about  tomorrow." 

We  integrate  new  equipment,  tactics  and  skills  for  to¬ 
dy's  fight,  always  looking  ahead  to  the  next  decade's 
ieds  ...  and  beyond.  Our  unit  leadership  rightly  de- 
lands  the  latest  weapons,  vehicles,  aircraft  and  communi- 
dions.  Soldiers  don't  expect  a  flying  tank  or  a  rocket  belt, 

1 1  they  do  expect  that  each  year  the  rifles  shoot  a  little 
f3re  true  and  a  bit  farther,  the  tank  sights  see  more  clearly 
t  ough  the  dust  and  darkness,  and  the  battlefield  more 
->sely  resembles  the  networked  society  that  provides  us 


The  United  Spanish  Veterans  Memorial 
(“The  Hiker”)  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va. 


our  technology-savvy  19-year-olds.  We  make  incremental 
changes  month  by  month.  As  we've  seen  with  the  F-model 
Chinook,  the  Tank  Urban  Survivability  Kit  and  the  M-240L 
lightweight  machine  gun,  a  lot  of  little  changes  add  up  to 
fundamentally  improved  equipment. 

Organization  comes  next.  How  do  we  integrate  soldiers 
and  weapons  with  our  emerging  battlefield  network?  Do 
the  platoon,  company,  battalion,  brigade,  division  and  corps 
constructs  of  the  War  of  1812  still  make  sense  in  our  war  of 
2012?  It  is  a  tough  trade-off  between  "flattening"  the  organi¬ 
zation  due  to  digitization  and  retaining  enough  firepower 
and  cohesive  strength  of  numbers  to  seize  a  bunker  complex 
under  fire.  The  battle-tested  echelons  have  been  proven 

in  blood,  and  we  must  be  careful  in 
getting  too  enthusiastic  over  the  latest 
business-school  fads.  What  works  very 
elegantly  for  cubicle  employees  at 
Coca-Cola  or  IBM  means  very  little  to 
an  exhausted  staff  sergeant  and  six 
cavalry  privates  shooting  it  out  in  a 
nameless  combat  outpost  in  the  Hindu 
Kush.  It's  more  than  an  accounting 
drill.  Combat  experience  counts,  and 
our  soldiers  today  have  all  too  much. 
We  would  do  well  to  heed  that  hard- 
won  common  sense. 

Training  is  the  glue  that  binds  to¬ 
gether  soldiers,  weapons  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  train  individuals,  leaders  and 
units.  Our  smart  and  demanding  drill 
sergeants,  our  array  of  superb  schools, 
and  our  difficult  and  unforgiving  com¬ 
bat  training  centers  all  reflect  decades 
of  honest  sweat,  constant  practice  and 
unwavering  commitment.  Nobody  has 
an  easy  day  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.;  at  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy,  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas;  or  at  Fort  Irwin's  National  Train- 
ing  Center  (Calif.).  But  a  learning  Army 


wants  to  keep  raising  the  bar.  Our  training  does  that,  and 
does  it  well. 

All  of  this  effort  comes  down  to  the  soldier.  Those  who 
fought  in  the  Philippines  in  1911  knew  that  just  as  surely  as 
those  who  fight  there  today,  as  do  the  many  soldiers  who 
keep  up  the  fire  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  elsewhere.  It  is  all 
about  taking  the  next  step,  and  the  next  one  after  that.  It's 
about  moving  forward  when  normal  people  would  quit  or 
turn  back. 

In  1911,  they  called  that  kind  of  soldier  "The  Hiker."  You 
can  see  his  statue  today,  standing  along  the  entrance  road  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  in  Virginia.  He  is  holding  a  ri¬ 
fle  at  the  ready.  You  can  almost  smell  the  sweat  shining  on 
his  face  and  see  the  grimy  circles  under  his  eyes.  He  marched 
and  fought  across  Cuba,  north  China  and  the  Philippines.  It 
was  a  hard  road,  but  the  Hiker  did  not  quit.  He  moved  out, 
advancing  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  A  century  later,  he's  still 
there,  challenging  us  to  do  the  same.  We  will.  ^ 
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In  a  quickly  changing  battle  environment,  Avenger  enhances 
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survivability  and  instant  response  capability.  Highly  mobile 


and  transportable,  it  can  carry  four  ready-to-fire  Stinger 


missiles  in  each  launch  pod.  And  with  its  shoot-on-the-move 
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and  advanced  slew-to-cue  targeting  capability,  Avenger’s 
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ability  to  protect  ground  forces  is  unmatched  among  short- 


range  systems.  To  clear  the  air  of  threats,  anywhere. 
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The  State  of  logistics  Readiness 
Has  Never  Bees  Higher 


By  LTG  Mitchell  H.  Stevenson 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4 


After  almost  a  decade  at  war.  Army  logisticians 
are  making  the  final  push  to  move  the  remain¬ 
ing  supplies  and  equipment  out  of  Iraq  by 
year's  end  while  continuing  to  support  a  com¬ 
plex  military  operation  in  the  landlocked  coun¬ 
try  of  Afghanistan.  Our  depots,  arsenals  and  ammu¬ 
nition  plants  have  surged  to  keep  warfighters 
equipped  with  the  most  reliable  equipment  possible 
and  are  doing  amazing  work  from  the  factory  to  the 
foxhole.  Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  know  our  logisticians  have  performed  bril¬ 
liantly,  but  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  all  this  has 
put  too  much  strain  on 
soldiers  and  units,  so 
they  are  asking:  Does  10 
years  of  war  mean  we  are 
less  prepared  to  respond 
to  the  next  challenge? 

My  answer  is  that  Army 
logisticians  are  better  pre- 
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Vehicles  await  transportation  out  of  Iraq  as  the  United  States  draws 
down  forces.  The  operation  to  recover  equipment  and  supplies  from 
Iraq  is  the  largest  logistics  operation  since  World  War  II. 


pared  today  to  meet  operational  challenges  worldwide 
than  we  ever  have  been,  and  it  is  a  state  of  readiness  that 
will  improve  even  more  in  coming  years.  I  say  that  because 
today  we  are  better  at  taking  lessons  learned  from  the  field 
through  operational  sensing  and  quickly  applying  them. 
We  clearly  have  better  (and  more)  equipment.  We  are  pur¬ 
suing  game-changing  technologies  and  processes  that  give 
us  better  asset  visibility,  reduce  our  energy  footprint  and 
improve  how  we  deliver  supplies.  We  have  policies  in 
place  to  make  us  more  efficient  and  accountable,  as  every 
American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  Big  Move  Out  of  Iraq 

The  indicators  of  improving  readiness  can  best  be  seen  on 
the  roads  leading  out  of  Iraq,  as  logisticians  complete  the 
largest  logistics  operation  since  World  War  II.  By  year's  end, 
we  will  have  redistributed  3.4  million  pieces  of  equipment, 
redeployed  143,000  military  personnel,  and  transferred  or 
closed  505  forward  operating  bases  (many  the  size  of  small 
cities).  These  bases  were  supported  by  22  supply  support  ac- 
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tivities,  containing  a  total  of  135,000 
lines  of  repair  parts,  21,000  short  tons  of 
common-use  supplies  and  34,000  short 
tons  of  ammunition.  We  are  on  track  or 
ahead  of  schedule  in  every  measurable 
area  in  moving  equipment  out,  and  I 
am  confident  we  will  complete  this 
mission  on  time.  If  a  decision  is  made 
to  keep  some  level  of  forces  in  Iraq  after 
December,  Army  logisticians  will  figure 
it  out.  Army  logisticians  continue  to 
master  the  mental  "Olympics"  neces¬ 
sary  to  rapidly  and  succinctly  plan  and 
execute  the  most  challenging  of  mis¬ 
sions.  Today,  we  are  more  agile,  vastly 
more  experienced,  and  have  honed  and 
perfected  our  techniques,  tactics  and 
procedures. 

Vital  to  our  success  are  the  logisti¬ 
cians  on  the  ground — the  drivers  who 
move  from  camp  to  camp,  getting  up  at 
1  A.M.  and  enduring  120-degree  heat,  the  weight  from  com¬ 
bat  gear,  uniforms  covered  in  dirt  and  sweat,  and  terrible  dri¬ 
ving  conditions,  all  while  facing  a  determined  enemy.  They 
load  all  that  equipment,  unload  it  and  then  head  back  out  on 
the  road  to  do  it  all  over  again  and  again.  Many  people  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  operation:  convoy  and  security  escort  teams 
that  accompany  each  movement,  mechanics  who  make  sure 
all  the  vehicles  work,  movement-control  teams  that  track 
everything,  and  warehouse  workers  who  sort  through  it 
all — a  magnificent  team  of  teams. 

Also  vital  was  the  detailed  planning  involved  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  equipment  goes  where.  When  the  Army 
started  planning  this  drawdown  nearly  two-and-a-half 
years  ago,  we  came  up  with  clearly  defined  policies  for  re¬ 
distributing  and  retrograding  materiel.  Our  first  priority 
was  to  redistribute  equipment  to  Afghanistan.  If  not  needed 
there  or  elsewhere  in  U.S.  Army  Central's  area  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  we'd  send  it  back  to  home  station  for  unit-level  reset 
or  directly  to  depots,  where  it  would  be  overhauled  and 
then  used  to  fill  shortages  in  the  active  Army,  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  In  some  cases,  we  are  providing 
equipment  to  the  Department  of  State  and  for  use  at  the  em¬ 
bassy  in  Baghdad  and  other  diplomatic  sites.  We  are  also 
providing  equipment  to  Iraqi  and  Afghan  security  forces  to 
help  build  up  their  minimum  essential  capabilities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  the  Army  has  set  up  a  successful  program 
that  transferred  several  millions  of  dollars  of  excess,  non-, 
standard  equipment,  such  as  commercial  generators,  bull¬ 
dozers  and  concrete  mixers,  to  state  and  local  governments.. 
They  pay  the  transportation  costs  to  get  it  from  Iraq  to  their 
cities  and  then  give  it  a  second  life  in  their  communities. 

Supporting  Operations  in  Afghanistan 

We  are  also  witnessing  logistics  excellence  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  a  country  with  poor  infrastructure.  Every  day  there, 
we  are  tested  to  find  better  ways  to  move  supplies  into  the- 
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ater  and  then  deliver  them  to  soldiers  in  remote  locations,  of¬ 
ten  under  austere  and  dangerous  conditions;  every  day  we 
use  multiple  modes  of  transportation  to  get  the  job  done. 
Critical  and  sensitive  equipment,  such  as  ammunition,  repair 
parts,  weapons  and  communications  equipment,  is  delivered 
exclusively  by  air,  while  the  remainder  of  the  equipment  is 
generally  delivered  by  ground  or,  in  a  growing  number  of 
cases,  a  combination  of  surface  and  air  shipment.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  poor-to-nonexistent  roadway  infrastructure  or  the 
hreat  of  insurgents  requires  that  we  resupply  remote  mili¬ 
ary  outposts  by  airdrop.  In  all,  more  than  60  million  pounds 
af  supplies  have  been  delivered  this  year  alone,  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  container-delivery  systems,  low-cost,  low-alti- 
ude  airdrops,  and  the  joint  precision  airdrop  system.  This 
^ar,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  executed  the  largest-ever  re¬ 
supply  of  fuel  when  we  dropped  approximately  20,000  gal- 
ons  of  JP8  fuel  for  Wasa  K'wah,  an  outpost  that  had  not  had 
ground  resupply  in  nearly  three  years, 
i  We  also  remain  innovative  in  terms  of  sustainment.  For 
xample,  as  local  contractors  move  equipment  through 
Jakistan  and  Afghanistan,  thieves  occasionally  break  into 
he  containers,  stealing  supplies  and  materiel.  In  some 
ases,  the  thieves  bypass  seals  and  locks  and  remove  the 
ntire  door  assembly  with  seals  intact.  We  are  developing 
smart  containers"  to  reduce  these  intrusions  and  are 
hanging  from  radio  frequency  tags  to  satellite  tags  to  give 
s  near-real-time  information  about  when  breaches  occur, 
hese  tracking  technologies  and  advanced  sensors  are  dis- 
retely  placed  inside  the  container  and  alert  us  to  any 
aange  in  the  container's  state  as  it  is  being  moved.  In  fact, 
'e  recently  completed  a  successful  test  of  smart  containers 
ith  a  unit  deploying  to  Afghanistan. 

We  have  also  changed  transportation  policies  to  help  with 
•adiness.  For  example,  we  learned  that  it  is  critical  that 
hen  aircraft  return  from  Afghanistan,  we  use  all  space 
vailable  to  bring  home  equipment  that  needs  to  be  serviced 
a  depot,  decreasing  shipping  time  from  95  to  11  days  and 
tiling  the  broken  equipment  back  into  service  that  much 
>oner.  In  addition,  we're  finding  that  multimodal  ap- 
oaches  to  unit-move  cargo,  as  well  as  minimizing  equip- 
ent  that  units  deploy  and  redeploy  with,  are  helping  us 
•gnificantly  reduce  what  actually  transits  the  ground. 

The  Big  Repair 

The  Army  relies  heavily  on  our  depots  and  arsenals, 
’hich  are  operating  at  the  highest  rates  since  the  Vietnam 
ar-  This  year,  as  large  quantities  of  equipment  come  out  of 
hq,  we  expect  depots  to  reset  116,000  items,  including 
)00  mine-resistant  ambush-protected  (MRAP)  vehicles. 

1  vesting  the  resources  to  repair  all  this  equipment  and  re- 
vrse  the  effects  of  high  operational  tempo  in  some  of  the 
highest  terrain  in  the  world  saves  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  maintenance  facilities  enable  the  Army  to  maintain 
^rational  readiness  of  equipment  in  theater  at  rates 
?ove  90  percent  for  ground  and  75  percent  for  aviation 
E  uipment.  These  rates  are  a  good  indicator  that  we  are 
feting  our  requirements,  but  we  keep  looking  for  ways 


to  improve,  particularly  to  repair  the  enormous  amount  of 
new  equipment  brought  into  the  inventory  during  the  last 
decade.  For  example,  we  are  establishing  competencies  to 
repair  MRAPs  at  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  and  route 
clearance  vehicles  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa. 

Energy-Efficient  Sustainment 

Last  year,  the  Army  spent  $1  billion  for  fuel  in  support  of 
combat  operations  in  Afghanistan,  and  with  rising  fuel 
costs  and  increasing  demand  for  energy,  this  year  it  will  be 
nearly  $2  billion.  Reducing  demand  is  not  only  financially 
prudent  and  environmentally  conscious,  but  also— most 
important  to  logisticians — operationally  necessary.  Sev¬ 
enty  to  80  percent  of  the  resupply  weight  in  a  typical  the¬ 
ater  of  operation  is  fuel  and  water.  Reducing  demand  will 
take  fuel  convoys  off  the  road,  which  greatly  reduces  our 
soldiers'  exposure  to  the  enemy  and  saves  lives. 

We  have  several  initiatives  under  way  to  identify  and  field 
new  energy-efficient  technology.  One  of  the  most  exciting  is 
the  Smart  and  Green  Energy  for  Base  Camps  initiative  to 
show  how  medium-size  contingency  bases  can  be  designed 
to  use  30-60  percent  less  energy.  We  set  up  a  demonstration 
camp  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  which  uses  a  microgrid  design 
that  integrates  energy-efficient  generators  and  structures,  en- 
ergy  storage  devices,  and  renewable  energy  sources.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  model  for  future  camps.  We  also  developed  a 
tool  to  estimate  the  fully  burdened  cost  of  fuel  (FBCF)  and 
made  it  available  to  the  entire  DoD  so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
estimate  the  FBCF  for  specific  types  of  equipment,  different 
types  of  units  and  various  locations  throughout  the  world. 

Efficiency  Initiatives 

In  order  to  meet  the  Army  leadership's  goals  for  effi¬ 
ciency,  we  are  working  to  be  faster,  smaller,  smarter, 
cheaper  and  better  and  are  hunting  for  ways  we  can  be 
more  cost  effective.  Both  policy  changes  and  technology 


Army  logisticians  repair  helicopters  returning  from  war. 
This  year,  Army  depots  are  expected  to  reset  116,000 
items  as  large  quantities  of  equipment  come  out  of  Iraq. 
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The  Army  Logistics  University  at  Fort  Lee,  l /a., 


are  driving  these  efforts  across  all  areas  of  logistics. 

We  are  consolidating  shipments  and  using  more  efficient 
modes  of  transportation.  We  are  streamlining  the  annual 
$2  billion  cost  of  moving  household  goods.  We  are  saving 
money  by  accelerating  the  completion  of  chemical  demili¬ 
tarization  activities.  The  Army  is  becoming  more  efficient 
by  using  bar-code  technology  to  reduce  processing  times 
and  improve  inventory  management  for  organizational 
clothing  and  individual  equipment,  along  with  an  entire 
suite  of  initiatives  aimed  at  streamlining  supply  operations 
across  the  board  for  this  gear.  We  have  identified  more 
than  $225  million  in  depot  maintenance  efficiencies,  and  in 
Kuwait  we  are  testing  a  wireless  network  that  improves 
the  way  we  track  equipment  being  processed  for  shipment 
back  to  the  United  States. 

With  two  ongoing  wars,  there  has  been  enormous  churn 
in  the  property  the  Army  owns,  and  we  are  getting  back  into 
the  routine  of  properly  accounting  for  all  of  it.  We  placed  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  stewardship  by  publishing  orders 
mandating  that  all  Army  commands,  service  component 
commands  and  direct  reporting  units  properly  account  for 
all  their  equipment,  redistribute  excess  and  educate  leaders 
at  every  level  to  reestablish  a  culture  of  supply  discipline. 
Results  have  yielded  a  considerable  amount  of  property  for 
which  we  have  reestablished  accountability.  In  fact,  from 
October  2010  to  June  2011,  the  Army  executed  $6.7  billion  in 
property  book  transactions.  Specifically,  $1.62  billion  worth 
of  property  was  brought  to  record,  $2.66  billion  was  laterally 
transferred  or  had  line-item  adjustments,  and  $2.43  billion 
worth  of  excess  property  was  returned  to  the  wholesale  sys¬ 
tem.  All  of  this  allowed  us  to  make  more  prudent  use  of  our 
resources  and  further  enhance  readiness. 

In  one  of  the  most  exciting  initiatives  that  will  shape  the 
future  of  logistics  of  our  Army,  we  are  continuing  to  work 
on  maximizing  our  logistics  information  technology  in¬ 
vestments.  Progress  is  being  made  to  finally  realize  a  sin¬ 
gle  Army  logistics  enterprise  (SALE),  which  will  provide 
soldiers  greater  logistics  capability  while  driving  down  fu¬ 
ture  costs  and  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  in  re- 

urces  and  efforts.  SALE'S  single,  internet-accessible  solu- 
t  m  will  replace  obsolete  Army  logistics  systems.  In  the 
pt.  -t  year,  as  part  of  the  SALE  initiative,  we  completed 
field  u  the  logistics  modernization  program,  and  we 
tested  t Me  Global  Combat  Support  System- Army  (GCSS- 
Army)  at  the  Mational  Training  Center  with  impressive  re- 


will  educate  more  than  40,000  soldiers  annually 

suits.  In  2012,  GCSS-Army  will  begin  to  replace  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Army  Retail  Supply  System  (SARSS)  in  all  our  supply 
support  activities.  The  Army  also  made  great  progress 
with  Item  Unique  Identification  (IUID),  the  unique,  bar- 
coded,  serial-number  system  in  which  Army  property  is 
marked  and  centrally  registered.  Currently,  GCSS-Army 
can  store  the  unique  item  identifier,  which  complements 
and  maximizes  our  accomplishments  with  marking  com¬ 
pliancy  and  registration.  As  of  June,  the  DoD  IUID  registry 
contained  13.8  million  items  registered  for  all  services,  69 
percent  of  which  belongs  to  the  Army.  This  improves  effi 
ciency:  In  a  recent  pilot  program  with  IUID  marking,  the 
160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment  achieved  an 
86-percent  reduction  in  man-hours  in  the  tool  room  and  an 
84-percent  reduction  in  the  arms  room. 

We  are  also  conducting  a  thorough  review  of  all  the 
Army's  equipping  requirements  to  ensure  that  we  have  the 
right  capabilities  in  the  right  quantities.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  our  combat-experienced 
commanders,  we  are  validating  and  adjusting  our  require¬ 
ments  and  making  our  tables  of  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  even  more  relevant. 

Finally,  we  have  consolidated  logistics  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  by  relocating  the  ordnance  and  transportatior 
schools  to  join  the  quartermaster  school  at  Fort  Lee,  Va 
Fort  Lee  has  become  the  logistics  training  capital  of  the 
world,  and  its  new  Army  Logistics  University  will  educate 
more  than  2,300  students  daily  and  more  than  40,000  stu¬ 
dents  annually.  All  this  is  achieving  efficiencies  in  school- 
house  operations  while  providing  a  single  location  for  the 
integrated  education  of  logisticians. 

State  of  Readiness  Continues  to  Improve 

There  is  no  question  that  these  efforts  will  help  Army  lo¬ 
gisticians  improve  our  state  of  readiness  in  the  coming  years 
A  decade  of  war  has  made  us  a  better-equipped,  battle 
tested  fighting  team.  We  have  made  major  improvements 
in  our  ability  to  rapidly  get  supplies  where  they  are  needed; 
and  we  are  fortunate  that  today's  young  sustainers  are  mon 
tech-savvy  than  their  predecessors  because  what  is  difficul 
to  do  now  will  become  more  seamless  as  they  tap  into  ever 
better  technologies.  So,  in  the  future,  whether  it  is  simultane 
ously  executing  two  wars  or  providing  humanitarian  assis 
tance  in  the  aftermath  of  earthquakes,  floods  or  tsunamis 
Army  logisticians  will  be:  Always  There.  Always  Ready,  •m 
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Empowering 
Ike  Soldier 


By  LTG  Susan  S.  Lawrence 

Chief  Information  Officer/G-6 


«  commander  in  a  conflict  zone  needs  to  know 
where  his  units  are  and  where  the  enemy  is.  A 
soldier  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  running 
a  checkpoint  wants  biometric  information  stored 
in  a  remote  database  to  determine  whether  he  is 
facing  a  friend  or  foe.  A  dismounted  platoon  needs  fire 
support  to  defend  its  position.  An  injured  soldier  re¬ 
quires  medevac  from  the  battlefield.  A  National  Guard 


unit  mobilized  to  help  a  U.S.  community  devastated 
by  a  natural  disaster  must  coordinate  its  response  with 
local  and  national  authorities.  A  brigade  needs  to  un¬ 


derstand  and  prepare  for 
the  environment  to  which 
it  is  deploying. 

These  scenarios  have 
one  thing  in  common: 
Making  contact,  finding 
the  answer  and  getting  the 
job  done  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  network.  If  the 
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Soldiers  from  the  Alabama  National  Guard’s  1 15th  Expeditionary  Signal 
Battalion  stand  with  Warfighter  Information  Network-Tactical  (WIN-T)  mo¬ 
bile  satellite  network  terminals.  The  unit  was  equipped  with  the  WIN-T  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  deployment.  WIN-T  uses  commercial  technology  to  provide 
beyond-line-of-sight  communications  and  Internet  network  capability. 


network  cannot  provide  the  right  information  at  the  right 
time  to  the  right  people,  mission  accomplishment  and  lives 
are  in  jeopardy.  If  the  network,  however,  is  global,  seam¬ 
less,  reliable  and  secure — reaching  from  the  highest  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  lead 
soldier  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  operational  theater — 
the  chances  for  success  increase  exponentially. 

Building  the  Enterprise  Network 

How  can  the  Army  construct  such  a  network — one  that 
fully  addresses  the  needs  of  the  soldier  and  allows  the 
Army  to  fulfill  its  national  security  mission — all  at  a  price 
the  taxpayer  can  afford?  The  answer:  an  enterprise  ap¬ 
proach  that  reaches  to  the  tactical  edge. 

The  basis  of  the  enterprise  approach  is  standardization. 
Traditionally,  the  Army  pursued  practically  everything 

LTG  Susan  S.  Lawrence  became  the  Army 

Chief  Information  Officcr/G-o  in  March, 
throughout  her  career,  s he  liar  s creed  in  op- 

erational  assignments  in  Europe,  Korea, 
B  •  /%.- V  Soiitlnust  Asia  and  tht  United  States.  Sin 

A  has  commanded  at  every  level  from  platoon 

to  Army  Signal  Command.  Most  recently, 
i§\  jpil  ETC  Lawrence  served  as  commanding  gett- 
jflHH  era!  for  the  U.S.  Army  Network  Enterprise 
1c.  hnology  Command/9th  Signal  Command,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
A  g;  id  ate  of  Campbell  University,  N.C.,  the  Army  Command 
ami  Gen  ral  Staff  College  and  the  Army  War  College,  she  has  a 
master's  degree  in  information  systems  management  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia. 


network-related  in  an  ad  hoc  manner. 
The  result:  disjointed  enclaves  that 
hindered  access  and  interoperability; 
security  weaknesses;  unnecessary  re¬ 
dundancy  in  infrastructure  and  appli¬ 
cations;  and  a  lack  of  functional  com¬ 
patibility  among  tactical,  and  even 
nontactical,  systems.  To  date,  the  Army 
has  overcome  these  deficiencies  with 
difficulty,  but  the  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  threat  environments  outstrip 
the  capability  this  older  disjointed  ap¬ 
proach  can  provide. 

Standardization  begins  with  the 
network's  first  building  block,  its  un¬ 
derlying  architecture.  This  year,  in  e 
significant  move  forward,  the  Arm) 
instituted  the  common  operating  en¬ 
vironment  (COE),  a  centrally  approvec 
set  of  computing  technologies  anc 
standards  to  which  the  network  itsell 
and  all  applications  and  systems  rid¬ 
ing  the  network  must  adhere.  Tht 
COE  defines  minimum  configuration* 
for  the  Army's  computing  environ 
ments,  from  the  enterprise  server  tt 
small  mobile  handheld  devices.  Alignment  with  the  COI 
is  mandatory  for  new  systems  and  capabilities;  the  Army  i* 
in  the  process  of  bringing  existing  programs  of  recorc 
(POR)  and  non-PORs  into  compliance  as  well. 

Last  year,  to  solidify  the  base  established  by  the  COE,  tht 
Army  also  standardized  to  a  single  mode  of  informatior 
transmission,  regardless  of  format  or  means  of  delivery 
Whether  simple  text,  voice,  video,  signal  or  other  type  o 
data,  the  network  will  move  it  via  a  nonproprietary  Inter 
net  protocol,  a  method  dubbed  EoIP  (everything  over  Inter 
net  protocol). 

The  COE-EoIP  combination  will  enable  quicker  develop 
ment  and  fielding  of  secure,  interoperable  applications  anc 
systems  that  actually  satisfy  today's — not  yesterday's — opl 
erational  requirements:  Industry  will  know,  in  advance,  th< 
standards  to  which  it  must  build  solutions,  cutting  its  re 
sponse  time  (and  lowering  costs).  The  COE-EoIP  will  als( 
reduce  the  complexities  of  configuration,  support  and  train 
ing,  and  make  integration  of  new  capabilities  with  existing 
systems  and  software,  including  those  of  U.S.  allies,  easie 
and  faster. 

Layered  on  top  of  the  COE  framework  and  its  concor 
dant  computing  environments,  the  Army  is  standardizin; 
how  it  provisions  data,  applications  and  services.  Amonj 
services,  the  most  visible  enterprise  initiative  is  email.  Tra 
ditionally,  within  the  Army  this  essential  function  has  beei 
managed  and  operated  enclave  by  enclave,  creating  a  bar 
rier  to  universal  identity  management  and  Army-wide  col 
laboration,  raising  network  vulnerability  and  increasin; 
total  cost.  In  partnership  with  the  Defense  Informatioi 
Systems  Agency  (DISA),  this  year  the  Army  began  to  im 
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plement  a  cloud-based  model  that  will  provide  all  person¬ 
nel  one  email  address  for  the  duration  of  their  careers,  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  email  from  any  computer  enabled  with  a  com¬ 
mon  access  card,  a  single  directory  of  all  Army  users 
around  the  world,  calendar  sharing  and  four  gigabytes  of 
storage  with  unlimited  archiving. 

Beyond  the  benefits  to  the  user.  Enterprise  Email  will  al¬ 
low  the  Army  to  retire  all  nontactical  exchange  servers 
(though  for  the  foreseeable  future,  tactical  units  will  retain 
email  servers  to  meet  operational  requirements  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  disconnected,  intermittent  or  limited  communica¬ 
tions).  In  addition  to  improving  security  by  removing  the 
seams  between  today's  hundreds  of  local  email  networks, 
the  Army  anticipates  that  Enterprise  Email  will  lower  costs 
by  60  percent. 

The  Army  is  also  pursuing  standardized  enterprise  col¬ 
laboration  capabilities.  By  using  existing  enterprise  li¬ 
censes  to  provide  access  to  centrally  managed  versions  of 
Microsoft  SharePoint  and  IBM  FileNet,  the  Army  will  en¬ 
able  team  collaboration,  content  management,  records 
management  and  business  process  management  among  all 
Army  users,  regardless  of  location.  Providing  collaboration 
from  the  enterprise  level  will  also  facilitate  integration  of 
these  systems  and  services  into  those  used  during  training 
and  deployment.  While  the  Army  will  retain  oversight  of 
enterprise  collaboration,  its  day-to-day  management  will 
rest  with  DISA,  the  service  provider. 

The  identity  discovery  and  standardization  inherent  in  En¬ 
terprise  Email  implementation  are  paving  the  path  for  an¬ 
other  very  important  reform:  moving  directory  services  and 
authentication  to  the  enterprise  level.  Currently,  the  Army 


uses  multiple  Microsoft  Active  Directory  network  operating 
environments,  called  forests,  to  authenticate  to  the  network 
and  access  information  technology  resources  and  data.  These 
disjointed  forests  complicate  network  security  and  can  dis¬ 
rupt  user  access  as  personnel  change  locations.  Under  the 
command  and  control  of  Army  Cyber  Command,  the  Army 
is  standardiz-ing  and  consolidating  its  forests,  integrating 
disparate  groups  of  users  and  accounts  into  a  global  Enter¬ 
prise  Directory  Services  and  Authentication  (EDSA)  architec¬ 
ture  for  both  the  nonsecure  and  secret  networks. 

The  Army  is  applying  the  principle  of  standardization  and 
consolidation  to  its  data  centers  as  well.  Data  centers  store, 
manage  and/or  disseminate  the  data,  information,  and  com¬ 
mand,  control,  communications  and  computer  services  used 
by  operational  units  and  the  generating  force.  In  keeping 
with  DoD  directives  to  reduce  the  department's  physical  IT 
infrastructure,  the  Army  will  eliminate  approximately  three-1 
quarters  of  its  data  centers  between  2011  and  the  end  of  2015.  | 
Instead,  the  Army  will  use  a  unified  cloud-computing  opera¬ 
tional  model  to  move  applications  into  the  DoD  cloud  as 
much  as  possible  then  leverage  commercial  infrastructure 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  utilize  Army-owned  data  centers.  De¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  Army  data  centers,  and  therefore  the 
points  of  presence  on  the  network,  will  simplify  data  man¬ 
agement  and  improve  the  security  of  Army  information. 
Data  center  consolidation  will  also  make  data  storage  and 
application  hosting  more  efficient,  achieving  cost  savings  of 
more  than  $200  million  over  the  next  six  years. 

At  the  Tactical  Edge 

Ultimately,  the  network  must  serve  the  combat  environ¬ 
ment  and  enable  soldiers  to  do  their 
jobs  and  come  home  alive.  The  Army's 
enterprise  initiatives  are  creating  the 
requisite  infrastructure  for  such  a  net¬ 
work — one  that  is  universally  accessi¬ 
ble,  seamless,  reliable,  trusted  and 
flexible.  The  utility  of  that  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  however,  diminishes  if  the  sol¬ 
dier  and  commander  do  not  have  the 
right  tools  and  support  in  the  field. 

Reforming  how  the  Army  delivers 
network  capability  to  its  operating 
forces  is  essential  in  making  sure  that 
soldiers  and  commanders  can  maxi¬ 
mize  the  network's  operational  impact. 
Until  now,  the  Army  has  developed 
and  fielded  network  technologies 
asynchronously:  funding  and  time¬ 
lines  for  network  related  programs 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  aligned;  capabilities 
were  distributed  piecemeal;  and  inte¬ 
gration  with  existing  technology  was 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  user. 

The  Army  is  shelving  this  inade¬ 
quate,  disjointed  process  in  favor  of  ca¬ 
pability  set  management  (CSM).  Treat- 


4  soldier  checks  information  using  an  interface  to  a  command,  control,  commu¬ 
nications,  computers,  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (C4ISR) 
an  network  modernization  system  under  development.  C4ISR  and  network 
me  rnization  is  a  developmental  program  that  explores  leap-ahead  capabili¬ 
ties  that  can  augment  and  enhance  the  foundation  of  network  modernization 
and  identifies  technologies  that  can  be  integrated  into  current  systems. 
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A  tradition  of  service. 

A  commitment  to  partnership 

For  more  than  25  years,  CGI  has  served  side  by  side  with  our  Army  and  Soldiers.  Today, 
our  commitment  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  More  than  2,500  CGI  professionals  deliver 
Army-wide  experience  and  capabilities,  including  Army  Operations,  Intelligence,  Logistics, 

Training  and  Technology  Development  at  Army  CONUS  and  OCONUS  locations.  Globally,’ 

we  support  DoD,  government,  and  commercial  industry  clients  through  operational  support 
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•  Logistics  technology  and  operational  support 

•  Cutting-edge  R&D  for  cloud  computing,  cybersecurity,  advanced  analytics, 
and  biometric  identity  management 
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W02  Clinton  Store,  a  network  operations 
and  satellite  terminal  technician,  checks  a 
satellite  network  terminal.  He  is  assigned  to 
the  South  Dakota  National  Guard's  196th 
Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade  in 
Afghanistan.  The  brigade  provides  network 
communication  support  and  is  installing  the 
new  combined  enterprise  regional  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  system,  which  is  an  informa¬ 
tion-sharing  network  designed  for  use  by  all 
coalition  forces  in  Afghanistan,  including 
Afghanistan  security  forces. 


ing  tactical  network  capability  as  a  co¬ 
hesive  portfolio,  capability  set  manage¬ 
ment  evaluates  the  current  operational 
environment;  designs  a  suite  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment  to  answer  the 
projected  requirements  of  a  two-year  period;  procures  any 
capability  not  already  in  inventory;  then  fields  the  entire  set 
throughout  a  combat  formation,  from  the  brigade  command 
post  to  the  commander  on  the  move  to  the  dismounted  sol¬ 
dier.  This  is  a  significant  departure  from  the  previous  prac¬ 
tice  of  fielding  systems  individually  and  often  to  only  one 
echelon  of  the  operational  force  at  a  time.  As  it  matures,  the 
CSM  cycle  will  considerably  shorten  the  development-pro¬ 
curement-fielding  process. 

Especially  significant,  CSM  is  aligned  with  Army  force 
generation  (ARFORGEN)  requirements.  Sets  will  go  first  to 
those  units  in  the  queue  for  deployment  or  in  the  available 
pool  and  will  be  fielded  during  the  reset  or  train  phase  so 
that  forces  are  properly  prepared  when  they  depart  for  the¬ 
ater.  To  further  ensure  that  soldiers  have  the  right  capabil¬ 
ity  at  the  right  time,  the  Army  will  no  longer  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  procure  technology  in  quantities  that  cover  the 
entire  force;  instead,  the  Army  will  only  buy  enough  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  requirements  of  any  given  CSM  cycle. 

Though  the  CSM  development- to-fielding  timeline  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  compressed  compared  to  traditional  practices,  the 
Army  believes  it  is  feasible.  With  the  COE  and  EoIP,  indus¬ 
try  knows  up  front  and  with  certainty  the  parameters  within 
which  its  solutions  (hardware  and  software)  must  fit.  This 
should  enable  industry  to  develop  products  within  the  CSM 
schedule.  These  predefined  standards  also  expand  the  po¬ 
tential  of  using  commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS),  or  near- 
COTS,  technology,  especially  for  hardware,  such  as  radios. 

The  COE-EoIP  architecture  enables  CSM  to  break  with 
less  effective,  more  time-consuming  test  and  evaluation 
practices  as  well.  Rather  than  execute  limited  user  tests  of 
individual  systems,  the  Brigade  Modernization  Command 
will  evaluate  the  entire  capability  set  twice  prior  to  field¬ 
ing,  assessing  the  collective  functionality  and  interoper¬ 
ability  of  the  set,  each  component's  performance  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  architectural  standards,  and  whether  the  set 
wos r  >  w  ith  existing  technology — relieving  the  user  of  the 
integration  burden.  These  network  integration  evaluations 
will  replicate  the  current  operational  environment  and  in¬ 


clude  soldiers,  materiel  developers,  engineers  and  trainers. 

The  Army  also  needs  a  different  approach  to  operational  I 
signal  support.  The  current  organizational  structure  cannot 
provide  full  ARFORGEN  coverage  to  units  without  em-j 
bedded  signal  elements.  To  overcome  this  challenge,  the 
Army  is  transforming  the  expeditionary  signal  battalion 
into  an  expeditionary  signal  battalion-enhanced  (ESB-E), 
offering  smaller,  more  transportable,  modular,  scalable  net¬ 
work  support  packages  comprised  of  the  most  current 
commercial  technologies.  Through  ESB-Es,  the  signal  regi¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  provide  mission  command-essential 
capabilities  to  the  warfighter  across  all  echelons  without 
increasing  signal  personnel  end  strength. 

Keeping  the  Network  Dynamic 

The  network's  fundamental  job  will  not  change;  it  will 
continue  to  deliver  and  enhance  mission  command,  pro¬ 
tect  and  disseminate  Army  and  national  security  informa¬ 
tion,  enable  innovative,  21st-century  training,  and  support 
daily  business  activities. 

To  match  the  ever-changing  environment,  however,  the  I 
method  and  means  by  which  the  network  delivers  and  en- 1 
ables  these  capabilities  and  functions  must  keep  evolving.  I 
Everything,  from  the  COE  framework  to  the  individual! 
network  device  in  the  soldier's  hand,  will  be  regularly  re- 1 
assessed  and  updated  when  operational  requirements  die- 1 
tate.  Development,  acquisition,  fielding  and  management  j 
processes  will  be  subject  to  continual  refinement. 

The  Army  cannot  supply  the  network  the  soldier  needs  j 
without  the  creativity  of  industry  and  the  support  of  the! 
Defense  Department  and  Congress.  Only  through  an  ac- 1 
tive,  agile  partnership  will  the  Army  be  able  to  provide  the! 
flexible,  dynamic,  robust  network  that  is  the  backbone  of  a 
the  21st-century  force,  for  there  will  always  be  a  comman¬ 
der  in  a  conflict  zone  who  needs  to  know  where  his  units  1 
are  and  where  to  find  the  enemy.  There  will  always  be  a 
soldier  on  the  front  lines  seeking  information  and  support  j 
that  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure,  life 
and  death.  1^ 
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When  it’s  cold.  When  it's  hot.  When  it's  hostile  outside.  That's  when  HDT 
shelters  prove  their  worth.  With  superior  engineering  and  surprising  energy 
efficiency,  these  expeditionary  systems  use  advanced  technology  like 

Engineered  to  take  on  everything 
the  world  can  dish  out,  and  ask 
very  little  in  return. 

thermal  liners,  ultra-efficient  ECUs,  BOS  power  distribution  and  a  Shade  Fly 
capable  of  shielding  them  from  the  elements  to  do  more  with  less. 

All  so  you  can  focus  on  accomplishing  your  mission,  not  on  fueling  it. 
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Esri  Delivers  Geospatial 
Capability  for  C4ISR 


Whether  you  need  to  collect  geospatial  data  on 
handheld  devices  or  track  enemy  positions  while 
working  in  a  tactical  operations  center,  technology  from 
Esri  supports  you  every  step  of  the  way. 

As  the  world's  most  trusted  source  for  geospatial 
technology,  Esri  works  behind  the  scenes  to  provide 
the  geospatial  capabilities  required  to  complete  your 
mission.  Our  technology — on  mobile  devices,  desktops, 
servers,  and  in  custom  applications — works  24/7,  just 
like  your  operations. 

Embedded  into  your  C4ISR  applications,  Esri5  software 
gives  you  the  geospatial  technology  to  manage  the 
battlespace,  integrate  sensors,  visualize  the  terrain, 
track  targets,  identify  friendly  forces,  and  more — 
all  in  a  mapcentric  common  operational  picture. 


Esri  also  provides  the  main  software  components  for 
both  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Commercial 
Joint  Mapping  Toolkit  (CJMTK)  and  the  NATO  Core 
Geographic  Services  (NCGS)  contract,  and  we 
support  United  States  and  NATO  military  symbology 
(MIL-STD-2525C  and  APP6A). 

Read  how  geospatial  technology  from  Esri,  like  the 
software  in  the  Commercial  Joint  Mapping  Toolkit 
(CJMTK),  was  used  to  build  battlespace  visualization 
and  decision  support  tools.  Visit  esri.com/greenbook. 
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Objective  Overmatch: 
Equipping  the  Squad 
In  Afghanistan 


By  LTG  Robert  P.  Lennox 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-8 


Throughout  the  conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
the  U.S.  Army  has  engaged  predominantly  in 
counterinsurgency  (COIN)  operations.  One  of 
the  tenets  of  COIN  is  to  push  power  down  to 
the  lowest  level.  Joint  publication  3-24  states, 
"Successful  COIN  is  normally  conducted  with  decen¬ 


tralized  execution  based  upon  centralized  vision.  ..." 
This  puts  far  greater  demands  on  soldiers  at  lower 
levels,  especially  at  the  squad  level — the  lowest  tacti¬ 
cal  formation  and  the  one  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  (OEF)  and 
Operation  New  Dawn. 

Our  goal  within  the  G-8 
is  to  equip  our  soldiers  so 
that  they  never  go  into  a 
fair  fight.  With  superior 
technology  and  superior 
resources,  we  can  provide 
the  best  equipment  avail- 
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A  soldier  with  1st  Battalion,  32nd  Infantry 
Regiment,  10th  Mountain  Division,  fires 
during  a  battle  with  insurgent  forces  in 
Barge  Matal,  a  mountain  village  in  eastern 
Afghanistan’s  Nuristan  Province,  during 
Operation  Mountain  Fire  in  July. 


able  to  ensure  that  we  have  capability 
overmatch  against  any  potential  high- 
end  adversary.  Achieving  overmatch 
against  low-tech  threats  at  the  most 
important  level,  the  squad  level,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  something  we  are  working 
to  achieve.  We  are  rectifying  this  in 
five  critical  areas:  lethality,  mobility, 
mission  command,  protection  and  sol¬ 
dier  load.  This  article  is  an  in-progress 
review  of  our  efforts  to  equip  the  squad  in  Afghanistan. 


Lethality 

The  most  important  piece  of  equipment  any  soldier  car¬ 
ries  into  battle  is  his  personal  weapon.  Today  most  soldiers 
carry  two  personal  weapons,  the  M4  carbine  and  the  M9 
pistol.  In  response  to  soldier  feedback,  we  have  made  im¬ 
provements  to  the  current  M4,  which  include  a  heavier 
barrel,  an  ambidextrous  safety  switch  and  full  automatic 
capability.  These  improvements  make  the  weapon  more  re¬ 
liable  and  user  friendly  and  provide  the  rate  of  fire  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  close  fight.  But  better  is  not  good  enough.  We 
intend  to  continue  improving  the  individual  soldier 
weapon  while  simultaneously  sponsoring  an  ongoing  car¬ 
bine  competition  to  come  up  with  an  even  better  alterna¬ 
tive.  Both  of  these  efforts  will  inform  Army  leadership  as 
we  seek  to  provide  tomorrow's  soldier  with  the  optimum 
weapon. 

The  current  environment  in  Afghanistan  is  a  complex 
landscape  for  our  soldiers,  ranging  from  populated  urban 
centers  to  desolate  mountainous  and  desert  regions,  which 
provides  the  enemy  a  multitude  of  locations  to  engage  our 
troops  from  defilade  positions  or  from  areas  where  collat¬ 


eral  damage  might  occur.  The  XM25  counter-defilade  tar¬ 
get  engagement  system  (CDTE)  is  a  direct-fire,  semiauto¬ 
matic,  shoulder-fired,  manportable  weapon  system  with  25 
mm  air-bursting  capability  that  enables  the  squad  to  en¬ 
gage  these  targets  quickly  and  accurately.  To  date,  we  have 
deployed  five  of  these  weapons  to  OEF  early  this  year  to 
be  used  and  evaluated  in  a  forward  operational  assess¬ 
ment  by  Combined  Joint  Task  Force-101.  Initial  feedback 
from  soldiers  and  leaders  has  been  extremely  positive;  the 
CDTE  has  received  universal  acclaim  for  its  accuracy  and 
ease  of  use,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  gunner. 
These  prototype  weapons  have  successfully  engaged  the 


enemy,  and  additional  CDTEs  have  been  requested  by 


commanders.  We  are  working  diligently  to  fulfill  these  re-i 


quests. 

The  Army's  current  sniper  portfolio  consists  of  the  M24 
(bolt  action)  and  M110  (semiautomatic)  anti-personnel 
sniper  rifles,  which  fire  7.62  mm  NATO  cartridges,  and  the 
M107,  a  .50-caliber  anti-materiel  sniper  rifle.  This  portfolio 
is  being  enhanced  with  the  addition  of  a  .300  Winchester 
Magnum  weapon,  the  XM2010.  The  XM2010,  also  an  anti-< 
personnel  weapon,  is  produced  by  converting  the  M24. 
The  M24  and  M110  have  an  effective  range  of  800  meters; 
the  XM2010  has  a  range  of  1,200  meters — a  50  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  range  over  the  current  anti-personnel  sniper 
weapons.  No  single  sniper  rifle  can  meet  the  wide  variety 
of  situations  in  which  it  may  be  needed,  but  by  providing 
soldiers  and  leaders  with  an  array  of  sniper  rifles  with  dif¬ 
fering  capabilities,  we  are  giving  them  choices  to  best  ful¬ 
fill  the  mission. 

Although  they  are  not  squad  weapons,  mortars  provide 
the  squad  with  extremely  responsive  indirect  fire  support. 
In  an  effort  to  make  that  support  more  accurate,  the  Army 
developed  the  advanced  precision  mortar  initiative 
(APMI),  a  GPS-guided  kit  attached  to  a  standard  120  mm 
mortar  round,  which  now  provides  precision  fires  at  the 
maneuver  battalion  level.  APMI  is  accurate  to  within  10 
meters  at  a  range  of  6.5  kilometers  and  has  been  fielded 
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icross  four  brigade  combat  teams  (BCTs)  in  OEF.  The  first 
ombat  usage  was  reported  in  June.  These  first  engage- 
nents  included  eight  APMI  cartridges  fired  at  multiple  tar¬ 
gets  over  multiple  missions.  Seven  of  the  rounds  detonated 
vithin  10  meters  or  less  of  the  aim  point  with  two  direct 
aits.  This  is  yet  another  effort  to  provide  soldiers  with  pre- 
ise  and  lethal  overmatching  and  overwhelming  firepower 
vhen  they  need  it. 

Mobility 

From  lessons  learned  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  Army 
eadership  has  made  protected  mobility  the  top  priority  for 
ehicle  modernization.  This  commitment  is  embodied  by 
ae  mine  resistant  ambush  protected  (MRAP)-all  terrain 
ehicles  (M-ATVs)  with  the  underbody  improvement  kit 
JIK)  and  the  Stryker  double-V  hull 
.DVH). 

The  M-ATV  is  the  lightest  and  most 
apable  of  the  MRAP  family  of  vehicles. 

.s  of  June,  4,740  M-ATVs  had  been 
elded  to  Army  units  in  OEF  with  339 
lore  ready  for  fielding.  There  are  cur- 
mtly  two  ongoing  modifications  to 
ie  M-ATV  to  improve  crew  protec- 
on  even  more:  the  addition  of  the 
IK  to  increase  the  level  of  protection 
qainst  underbody  blast  events  and 
ie  outfitting  of  all  deployed  M-ATVs 
ith  rocket-propelled  grenade  nets. 

One  of  our  greatest  success  stories  in 
fghanistan  is  the  Stryker  DVH.  In  just 
’  months,  a  contractor  design  pro- 
)sal  was  developed,  produced  and 
’Ided  to  soldiers  in  theater.  This  is  a 
markable  example  of  the  ability  of  the 
•  'my,  in  concert  with  DoD  and  our  in- 
ustry  and  congressional  partners,  to 
lecute  rapid  acquisition  in  support 


of  the  warfighter's  needs.  The  Stryker 
DVH  program  is  a  direct  response 
to  concerns  regarding  Stryker  force 
protection  and  survivability  shortfalls 
against  underbody  improvised  explo¬ 
sive  devices  (IEDs)  and  blast  threats  in 
Afghanistan.  The  DVH  provides  im¬ 
proved  survivability  against  IED  and 
blast  threats,  beyond  the  protection 
provided  by  current  Stryker  vehicles  with  OEF  kits.  We  are 
currently  fielding  the  DVH  Stryker  to  the  1-25  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Afghanistan.  In  July  and  August,  the  first  five  DVH 
Strykers  were  struck  by  IEDs  with  no  significant  crew  in¬ 
juries.  This  is  a  tremendous  success  story. 

Mission  Command/Situational  Awareness 

One  of  our  greatest  challenges  is  empowering  the  dis¬ 
mounted  soldier  by  finding  a  way  to  push  information 
without  overburdening  him  or  her.  Nett  Warrior,  formerly 
known  as  Ground  Soldier  System,  is  an  effort  to  connect 
the  dismounted  soldier  to  the  battle  command  network. 
Nett  Warrior  is  an  integrated,  dismounted  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  advanced  navigation  and  improved  situational 
awareness  and  information-sharing  capabilities  to  the  dis- 


CPT  Edwin  Churchill,  Company  D,  506th  Infantry  Division,  4th 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  101st  Airborne  Division,  calls  for  indirect 
fire  following  an  enemy  attack  on  his  company’s  position  near 
the  Pakistan  border  in  Afghanistan’s  Paktika  Province  in  May. 


A  new  mine-resistant  ambush-pro¬ 
tected  (MRAP)  all-terrain  vehicle  (71/7- 
ATV),  foreground,  built  specifically  for 
the  mountainous  Afghan  terrain,  parks 
next  to  a  larger  MRAP  The  first  M-ATVs 
designated  for  southern  Afghanistan 
arrived  in  late  2009;  as  of  June,  4, 740 
had  been  fielded  to  Army  units  in  Oper¬ 
ation  Enduring  Freedom. 
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PFC  Ryan  B.  Stuart,  Company  D,  2nd 
Battalion,  30th  Infantry  Regiment,  4th 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  10th  Mountain 
Division,  Task  Force  Storm,  provides 
security  for  Afghan  National  Security 
Forces  in  Kharwar  District,  Logar 
Province,  Afghanistan,  in  January 


mounted  soldier,  allowing  for  faster 
and  more  accurate  decisions  during 
the  execution  of  the  mission.  Nett 
Warrior  is  scheduled  to  be  fielded  in 
2012. 

The  Army  is  also  pursuing  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  smartphone  tech¬ 
nology  to  provide  situational  aware¬ 
ness  and  individual  soldier  position 
location  information  to  the  lowest  tactical  echelon  to  address 
the  network/communications  divide  between  the  dis¬ 
mounted  soldier  and  leader.  In  addition  to  providing  a  tech¬ 
nological  advantage,  the  capability  offers  reduced  size  and 
weight — approximately  3  pounds  versus  12.2  pounds  for 
Nett  Warrior — lessening  the  burden  on  the  soldier.  This  tech¬ 
nology  will  be  evaluated  as  part  of  the  Brigade  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Command's  network  integration  evaluation. 

Various  sensor  and  optics  enhancements  are  also  under 
way,  including  the  AN/PAS  13C  light,  medium  and  heavy 
thermal  weapon  sights;  AN/PVS-6  MELIOS  with  laser  tar¬ 
get  locators;  and  enhanced  night-vision  goggles,  which 
merge  light  amplification  with  thermal  vision.  These  are  all 
individual  efforts  embedded  within  a  holistic  approach  to 
improving  our  solders'  situational  awareness. 


ordnance  disposal  (EOD)  units  today.  The  3/1  Armored  Di¬ 
vision  will  be  the  first  BCT  to  receive  new  development 
SUGVs  with  additional  sets  on  the  way  over  the  next  12 
months. 


Protection 

Since  September  2001,  the  Army  has  improved  individual 
soldier  body  armor  multiple  times.  The  latest  version  is  the 
improved  outer  tactical  vest  (IOTV).  The  IOTV,  with  the  en¬ 
hanced  small-arms  protective  insert  and  enhanced  side  bal¬ 
listic  inserts,  provides  dismounted  soldiers  increased  protec¬ 
tion  from  armor-piercing  munitions  as  well  as  from  standard 
small-arms  and  fragmentation-producing  weapons. 

Our  operational  experience  and  feedback  from  the  field 
informed  our  decision  to  develop  and  field  the  OEF  cam¬ 
ouflage  pattern  (OCP)  and  fire  resistant  (FR)  Army  combat 
uniform.  Since  April,  every  soldier  in  OEF  has  been  fielded 
the  OCP.  All  soldiers  deploying  to  OEF  receive  four  sets  of 
the  FR  Army  combat  uniform  and  corresponding  organiza¬ 
tional  clothing  and  individual  equipment  in  the  OCP. 

The  small  unmanned  ground  vehicle  (SUGV),  a  manpack- 
able  (35-pound)  robot  with  an  optics  package  for  conduct¬ 
ing  unmanned  reconnaissance,  is  another  effort  to  protect 
s<  :diers  by  using  robots  in  dangerous  or  hard-to-reach  areas 
such  is  caves,  sewers,  bunkers  and  contested  structures. 
There  are  also  commercial  off-the-shelf  variants  with  me¬ 
chanical  arms  for  use  with  IEDs  in  operation  with  explosive 


Soldier  Load 

While  we  have  made  great  strides  in  personal  protec¬ 
tion,  it  has  come  at  a  price — weight.  The  unforgiving  envi¬ 
ronments  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  necessitated  signif¬ 
icant  investment  into  lightening  the  individual  soldier's 
load  to  improve  protected  mobility.  Anecdotal  feedback 
from  OEF  posited  that  the  plate  carrier  is  better  than  the 
IOTV  for  mobility  in  elevated  areas  and  that  the  increased 
mobility  from  the  plate  carrier  more  than  made  up  for  any 
small  decrease  in  protection.  The  Soldier  Plate  Carrier  Sys¬ 
tem,  however,  is  not  a  replacement  for  the  IOTV,  which 
provides  a  wider  area  of  coverage  for  protection  against 
IEDs,  but  a  complementary  capability.  Neither  system  is 
perfect,  but  as  with  sniper  rifles,  offering  both  gives  sol¬ 
diers  and  leaders  a  choice  to  use  the  one  best  suited  for  the 
situation. 

Weight  reduction  has  also  been  achieved  in  crew-served 
weapons  with  the  introduction  of  the  lightweight  60  mm 
mortar,  M249  machine  gun,  M240L  machine  gun  and  the 
lightweight  .50-caliber  machine  gun.  The  total  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  soldier  load  is  lightweight  soldier  protection  and 
improved  mobility  in  high-altitude,  mountainous  terrain. 

In  the  G-8,  we  are  fully  engaged  in  our  top  priority- 
providing  our  soldiers  the  best  and  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  any  operation, 
today  and  tomorrow,  in  an  uncertain  and  ever-changing 
environment.  Our  modernization  strategy  is  focused  on  in¬ 
vesting  wisely  in  the  capabilities  that  will  ensure  decisive 
advantage  for  the  squad  against  any  potential  adversary 
Together  with  the  rest  of  our  Army  teammates,  our  indus¬ 
try  and  legislative  partners,  we  are  working  toward 
achieving  this  goal.  Because  "better"  is  simply  not  good 
enough. 
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Supporting  the  Strength  of  the  Nation 

ALWAYS  PEAK  PERFORMANCE  ALWAYS  MISSION  READY 


The  men  and  women  of  DynCorp  International  have  been  providing  global 
government  services  for  more  than  60  years  to  the  U.S.  Army.  Dl  works 
in  support  of  U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy  objectives,  delivering 
support  solutions  for  defense,  diplomacy,  and  international  development. 
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Sustaining  a  Strong  Army 
Now  aid  for  the  future 


By  LTG  Rick  Lynch 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Installation  Management  and 
Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army 
Installation  Management  Command 


Between  2007  and  2010,  the  Army  doubled  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  soldier  and  family  programs.  This 
investment  acknowledges  the  toll  the  longest 
period  of  conflict  in  American  history  is  taking 
on  the  all-volunteer  force,  and  the  support  due 
to  soldiers  and  families  for  their  service  and  sacrifices. 

The  investment  is  paying  off  by  helping  the  Army  re¬ 
gain  balance  and  sustain  its  strong  all-volunteer  force. 
Last  year,  the  Army  exceeded  its  recruitment  and  reten¬ 
tion  goals,  and  according  to  the  2010  Survey  of  Army 
Families,  the  majority  of  spouses  (59  percent)  were  sat¬ 
isfied  or  very  satisfied 
with  the  Army  as  a  way  of 
life,  an  increase  over  the 
2004  survey.  These  indica¬ 
tors  are  significant  after  10 
years  of  ongoing  con¬ 
flict — it  speaks  to  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  soldiers  and 
their  families  and  to  the 
Army's  commitment  to 
meet  their  needs. 
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Above,  an  Army 
Community  Service 
(ACS)  counselor 
assists  a  soldier. 
ACS  is  critical  to 
fulfilling  the  Army’s 
pledge  to  support 
soldiers  and  fami¬ 
lies.  Right,  the 
Army’s  child  care 
facilities  are  inte¬ 
gral  to  installation 
support. 


Sustaining  Soldiers  and  Families 

IMCOM  is  the  Army's  home.  Our  mission  is  to  provide 
soldiers  and  families  with  a  quality  of  life  commensurate 
with  the  quality  of  their  service.  To  do  that,  we  provide 
standardized  services,  facilities  and  infrastructure  on  more 
than  110  installations  around  the  globe — things  such  as 
housing,  public  works,  emergency  services,  child  care/ 
sports  and  recreation  activities,  environmental  and  safety 
programs,  and  programs  for  single  soldiers  and  families. 

IMCOM's  mission  supports  the  Army  Family  Covenant, 
the  Army's  formal  pledge  to  sustain  all  soldiers  and  families/ 
IMCOM  delivers  consistent  levels  of  support  as  soldiers  and, 
families  move  from  location  to  location,  including  services 
and  programs  critical  to  building  the  resilience  soldiers  and 
families  need  to  recover  from  deployment,  re¬ 
balance  and  prepare  for  the  next  challenge. 

Since  the  Army  Family  Covenant's  launch, 
Army  leadership  has  been  steadfast  in  itsi 
commitment  to  soldiers  and  families,  and 
this  is  still  the  case  today.  A  different  fiscal  re¬ 
ality  does  not  change  what  we  owe  to  sol-i 
diers  and  families  for  their  service  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  as  we  make 
choices  about  the  services  we  provide,  wel 
have  to  make  sure  we  are  doing  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  and  doing  them  well.  t 

Building  Resilience  and  Readiness 

IMCOM  is  committed  to  delivering  the 
best  care,  support  and  services  for  soldiers' 
and  families,  both  to  build  their  well-being 
and  resilience  and  to  support  senior  commanders  in  pro-i 
viding  trained  and  ready  units.  For  the  past  several  years,: 
the  Army  has  been  identifying  gaps  in  services  and  devel-i 
oping  programs  to  address  those  unmet  needs.  Between  the 
new  programs  and  existing  ones,  we  have  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  moving  forward.  In  the  coming  years,  delivering: 
the  best  care  and  support  will  not  be  about  more  programs, i 
but  more  effective  and  efficient  programs. 

Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  is  a  must-fund  family 
of  IMCOM  services  that  are  critical  to  fulfilling  the  Army's:, 
pledge  to  soldiers  and  families.  In  fiscal  year  (FY)  2010, 
ACS  staff  had  more  than  14  million  contacts  with  soldiers, 
family  members  and  civilians  through  programs  such  as 
Mobilization/Deployment  Readiness,  Relocation  Readi¬ 
ness,  Financial  Readiness,  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Em-i 
ployment  Readiness,  the  Army  Spouse  Employment  Part¬ 
nership,  the  Exceptional  Family  Member  Program,  the 
Family  Advocacy  Program,  Survivor  Outreach  Services, 
Soldier  and  Family  Assistance  Centers,  Army  Family  Team 
Building,  and  the  Army  Family  Action  Plan. 

In  2010-2011,  IMCOM  piloted  an  enhanced  service  deliv¬ 
ery  design  for  ACS  to  make  it  easier  and  quicker  for  soldiers 
and  families  to  access  services  when  and  where  they  need 
them.  Under  the  new  design,  more  employees  are  cross- 
trained  as  generalists  who  handle  multiple  programs,  while 
specialists  continue  to  assist  with  more  complex  and  ex- 


Now,  due  in  part  to  current  fiscal  realities  and  in  part  to 
changing  mission  requirements,  the  Army  is  looking  ahead  to 
a  challenging  and  dynamic  time  in  which  it  must  transform 
into  the  force  the  nation  needs  after  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

During  this  time,  the  services  of  the  Installation  Manage¬ 
ment  Command  (IMCOM)  will  be  as  critical  as  ever.  We  will 
continue  to  provide  a  strong,  supportive  environment  for 
soldiers  and  families  affected  by  the  current  period  of  con¬ 
flict  while  looking  ahead  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  are  building  on  our  initiatives  that  sustain  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  for  soldiers  and  families  and  provide  a  resilient, 
ready  force  for  commanders,  while  also  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  sendee  delivery. 


^  LTG  Rick  Lynch  is  the  assistant  chief  of 

flHr  staff  for  Installation  Management  and 

jH  commanding  general,  LI. S.  Army  InstaUa- 
■W* JIM  Hon  Management  Command.  He  previ- 
KprahSL^  oush/  served  as  the  commander  of  III  Corps 

and  Fort  Hood,  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  Agradu- 
ntc  °f  lhe  LI -5.  Military  Academy ,  he  has 
WfLgril  also  served  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
strategic  effects  for  Multi-National  Force- 
1;  <t  .  nd  as  commander ,  3rd  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  and 
Multi-National  Division-Center,  Baghdad,  Iraq.  He  has  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  from  MIT. 
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tended  services.  ACS  continues  to  deliver  services  in  tradi¬ 
tional  centers  but  also  moves  out  to  units,  in/out  processing 
.enters,  post  exchanges,  commissaries,  soldier  readiness 
processing  sites  and  off-post  locations.  ACS  is  also  increas- 
ng  delivery  of  services  online  through  Army  OneSource  to 
each  all  soldiers  and  family  members  regardless  of  compo¬ 
nent  or  location.  Less  visible  to  clients,  but  critical  to  ad- 
iressing  the  cumulative  effects  of  persistent  conflict,  ACS  is 
positioned  to  sync  capabilities  of  service  providers  across 
he  installation,  including  chaplains,  the  Army  Substance 
\buse  Program,  family  readiness  support  assistants,  com¬ 
munity  support  coordinators  and  medical  treatment  facility 
Behavioral-health  specialists,  forming  a  system  of  systems. 

In  addition  to  working  on  the  overall  ACS  delivery  de¬ 
ign,  IMCOM  has  enhanced  several  individual  programs. 
>ne  of  the  most  important  efforts  has  been  to  fully  estab- 
sh  Survivor  Outreach  Services  (SOS)  to  provide  survivors 
vith  longer-term,  expanded  care  after  casualty  assistance 
nds.  SOS  staff  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  a  short 
me,  receiving  more  than  24,000  cases  from  Casualty  and 
lortuary  Affairs  in  their  first  18  months  and  working  with 
urvivors  across  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  and 
orea.  This  past  year,  SOS  initiated  a  survivor  vehicle  de¬ 
al  program,  established  a  Facebook  page  and  held  the 
rst  SOS  summit  to  address  challenges  survivors  face.  SOS 
antinues  to  develop  as  more  survivors  provide  feedback. 

Promoting  Health  and  Reducing  Risky  Behavior 

i  By  promoting  comprehensive  fitness  for  soldiers  and 
milies  mental  and  emotional  fitness  along  with  physi- 
il  fitness— the  Army  is  taking  a  proactive  approach  to 
ailding  resilience.  The  Army  has  also  taken  a  more  tar- 
-ted  approach  to  addressing  the  negative  effects  of  persis- 
nt  conflict  on  soldiers  and  families  over  time. 

As  part  of  the  execution  of  the  Army's  comprehensive 
ialth  promotion,  risk  reduction  and  suicide  prevention 
fmpaign  plan,  IMCOM  has  staffed  installations  with  ad- 
dional  suicide  prevention  program  managers  whose  re- 
j’Onsibilities  include  training  other  gatekeepers  and  ser- 
'ce  providers  in  suicide  intervention.  Also,  IMCOM  has 
icreased  the  number  of  Army  Substance  Abuse  Program 
i  unselors  at  installations  worldwide  to  ensure  that  sol¬ 
ders  and  family  members  have  unrestricted  access  to  sub- 
Hnce  abuse  resources.  IMCOM  also  tracks  and  monitors 
tidier  incidents  related  to  high-risk  factors  at  each  instal- 
l  ion  so  that  leadership  will  have  the  awareness  to  miti- 
1 te  these  occurrences  before  they  affect  readiness  and, 
nre  importantly,  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  families. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  recent  program  changes 
fross  IMCOM's  range  of  services — including  enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  Total  Army  Sponsorship  Program;  the  Excep- 
t  nal  Family  Member  Program;  and  Child,  Youth  and 
-aool  Services  are  about  helping  soldiers  and  families 
-meet  with  the  resources  they  need.  The  resources  sup- 
-rting  soldier  and  family  well-being  and  readiness  are 
iailable  both  on  post  and  through  our  community  part¬ 
y's  off  post.  Our  focus  moving  forward  is  on  connecting 


soldiers  and  families  with  those  resources — on  enhancing 
service  delivery  and  increasing  access  for  all  soldiers  and 
families  regardless  of  component  or  location. 

Sustaining  the  Army's  Home 

Providing  quality  housing  and  barracks  is  a  critical  com¬ 
ponent  of  providing  a  good  quality  of  life  for  soldiers  and 
families.  The  privatization  of  family  housing  through  the 
residential  communities  initiative  is  dramatically  improving 
the  lives  of  Army  families,  a  total  of  more  than  85,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  44  locations  by  end  state.  Likewise,  more  than  30,000 
barracks  spaces  have  been  built  or  renovated  for  soldiers.  In 
addition  to  providing  safe,  attractive,  modern  spaces,  these 
homes  and  barracks  incorporate  sustainable  design  features 
that  reduce  the  use  of  energy  and  water  and  lower  operating 
costs. 

Running  the  installations  on  which  we  all  live,  work  and 
train  requires  a  lot  of  resources.  Operating  sustainably,  es¬ 
pecially  in  terms  of  energy  and  water  use,  is  the  only  way 
IMCOM  will  maintain  the  long-term  capacity  to  care  for 
soldiers  and  families  and  support  senior  commanders  in 
accomplishing  their  mission.  Based  on  the  Army  sustain¬ 
ability  campaign  plan,  the  Army  energy  security  imple¬ 
mentation  strategy,  and  other  federal  and  Army  drivers,  the 
Installation  Management  Energy  and  Water  portfolios  out¬ 
line  ways  in  which  installations  are  reducing  energy  and 
water  consumption,  increasing  energy  and  water  efficiency, 
and  developing  and  installing  new  technologies  to  supply 
and  access  water  and  energy. 


The  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Soldier,  Family  and  Civ¬ 
ilian  Resiliency  Center  opened  in  2011.  Resiliency 
centers  consolidate  many  services  and  are  part  of 
the  Army’s  proactive  approach  to  building  mental 
and  emotional  fitness  along  with  physical  fitness. 
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Recycling  programs  are  just  one  part  of 
the  focus  to  provide  good  environmental 
stewardship  on  Army  installations. 


IMCOM  is  implementing  the  Army 
metering  program,  installing  advanced 
utility  meters  on  new  and  existing 
buildings.  When  the  metering  is  com¬ 
plete  by  2016,  approximately  12,000 
Army  active  duty.  Reserve  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  facilities  at  more  than  480 
sites  worldwide  will  be  able  to  track 
and  trend  energy  and  water  consump¬ 
tion;  detect  and  repair  water  leaks; 
make  better  decisions  in  energy  and 
water  use;  and  provide  baseline  data 
for  new  energy  and  water  projects. 

All  new  military  construction  and 
major  renovation  projects  programmed 
as  of  FY  2008  are  required  to  meet  the 
U.S.  Green  Building  Council's  Leader¬ 
ship  in  Energy  and  Environmental  Design  (LEED)  perfor¬ 
mance  rating  of  silver  or  higher.  By  using  the  LEED  guide¬ 
lines,  these  projects  will  incorporate  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective  energy  and  water  technologies,  along  with 
meeting  other  sustainable  design  criteria,  thus  potentially 
reducing  consumption  and  long-term  operating  costs.  To 
date,  45  projects  have  been  certified  by  the  Green  Building 
Certification  Institute,  including  12  that  exceeded  the  silver 
standard  to  earn  gold  certification  and  one,  a  neighborhood 
center  on  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  which  earned  the  highest  rating 
of  platinum. 

Similarly,  we  are  using  sustainment,  restoration  and 
modernization-funded  projects  to  incorporate  a  range  of 
energy-  and  water-saving  technologies  into  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  including  energy  and  water  management  control  sys¬ 
tems,  motion  sensors,  LEDs  and  other  lighting  improve¬ 
ments,  upgraded  HVAC,  ultra-low-flow  toilets,  and 
weather-sensitive  irrigation  systems. 

Moving  forward,  we  are  synchronizing  these  military  con¬ 
struction  and  sustainment,  restoration  and  modernization 
projects  with  a  newly  revised  Army  facility  investment  strat¬ 
egy  that  focuses  on  sustaining  and  improving  existing  facili¬ 
ties  and  disposing  of  excess  before  building  new  facilities. 
Through  this  strategy  we  will  be  able  to  meet  mission  re¬ 
quirements  at  lower  costs. 

We  are  seeking  partners  outside  our  gates  to  accomplish 
some  of  our  most  ambitious  projects.  By  taking  advantage 
of  alternative  contracting  mechanisms,  we  can  engage  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  partners  to  provide  new  technologies  and 
sustained  support  without  installations  having  to  bear 
large  initial  costs.  Fort  Campbell's  net  zero  energy  housing, 
F  :  t  Carson's  12-acre  solar  power  array,  Fort  Detrick's  cen- 
ti  utility  plant.  Fort  Knox's  methane  gas  project  and  Fort 
Blis  water  desalination  plant  are  just  a  few  of  the  projects 
made  possible  through  these  partnerships.  Installations  are 


working  to  incorporate  these  kinds  of  projects  into  strategi 
sustainability  plans  that  balance  benefits  and  costs  acros 
our  operations  and  ensure  enduring  capabilities. 

Over  the  long  haul,  IMCOM's  sustainability  initiative 
are  just  as  important  to  quality  of  life  as  soldier  and  famil; 
programs.  They  contribute  to  a  healthier  environment  an< 
lower  operating  costs  now  and  also  conserve  the  natura 
and  fiscal  resources  the  Army  will  need  to  accomplish  th 
mission  and  sustain  soldiers  and  families  in  the  future. 

Setting  Priorities 

As  the  Army  begins  to  transform  into  the  Army  our  na 
tion  needs  for  the  future,  we  start  from  a  position  Cj 
strength.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  right  choices  and  st 
the  right  priorities  so  that  we  maintain  the  force's  combe 
edge  and  also  keep  faith  with  the  American  people.  For  IV 
COM,  those  priorities  are  set  down  in  the  Installation  Mar 
agement  Campaign  Plan.  Version  four  will  be  published  i 
November. 

This  past  year  IMCOM  has  made  several  significant  orge 
nizational  changes,  including  the  consolidation  of  six  rt 
gions  into  four  and  the  integration  of  a  subcommand  int 
headquarters,  in  order  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  direi 
more  of  our  decreasing  resources  to  soldier  and  family  pre 
grams.  We  have  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  programs  and  set 
vices  we  provide,  with  an  eye  not  only  to  costs  but  also  to  e 
fectiveness.  We  are  not  trying  to  do  more  with  less  but  ai 
working  to  make  sure  we  do  the  important  things  better. 

We  remain  committed  to  providing  soldiers  and  familie 
a  healthy,  supportive  environment  in  which  they  can  thriv< 
and  services  and  programs  that  build  their  well-being  am 
fitness.  The  long-term  strength  of  our  all-volunteer  Arm 
depends  on  the  resilience  and  readiness  of  soldiers  am 
families.  More  than  that,  we  owe  it  to  our  soldiers  and  fair 
ilies  for  their  ongoing  service,  dedication  and  sacrifice,  jt 
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The  ultimate  protection  from 
trauma — 


Blunt  force,  blast  and  ballistic 


ith  a  lightweight  wearability 


THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  FULLY  INTEGRATED,  FULLY  MODULAR  HEAD  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 
More  science.  More  technology.  More  protection.  Less  weight. 

And  you  can  tailor  the  system  to  the  mission. 

So  a  soldier  can  do  what  a  soldier  does. 


[hat  allows  for  peak  performance 


MILITARY  INC.  BATLSKIN  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OWNED  BY  REVISION  MILITARY  S.A.R.L.  AND  USED 
-VISION  MILITARY.  REVISION  MILITARY  LTD.,  7  CORPORATE  DRIVE,  ESSEX  JUNCTION  VT  05452  USA. 
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Stay  frosty 


Meggitt  Defense  Systems  and  Patrick  Power  Products  are 
developing  an  extreme  environment  integrated  auxiliary 
cooling  and  power  unit  that  can  reduce  main  engine  fuel 
consumption  by  up  to  45%  on  platforms  like  the  Abrams, 

Bradley  and  Stryker  combat  vehicles. 


Now  you  can  loosen  your  ties  to  the  fuel  truck,  power  up 
and  cool  down  your  system  sensors,  watching  quietly, 

combat-ready. 


E-mail:  gerry.janicki@meggitt.com 
www.meggittdefense.com 
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smart  engineering  for 
extreme  environments 
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Army  Cyber  Command 


Transforming  Cyber  Operations 

While  at  War 


By  LTG  Rhett  A.  Hernandez 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Cyber  Command 


On  October  1,  2010,  Army  Cyber  Command  was 
activated  as  a  new  three-star  headquarters  at 
Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  di¬ 
rected  Army  Cyber  Command  to  plan,  coordi¬ 
nate,  integrate,  synchronize,  direct,  and  conduct 
network  operations  and  defense  of  all  Army  networks; 


to  conduct,  when  directed,  cyberspace  operations  in 
support  of  full  spectrum  operations  to  ensure  U.S.  and 
allied  freedom  of  action  in  cyberspace;  and  to  deny  the 
same  to  our  adversaries.  This  headquarters  brings  un¬ 


precedented  unity  of  effort 


to  Army  cyberspace  opera¬ 
tions.  Every  day,  more 
than  21,000  soldiers  and 
civilians  worldwide  exe¬ 
cute  Army  cyber  opera¬ 
tions  globally.  This  cyber 
force  is  built  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  major  subordinate 
and  supporting  elements. 
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LTG  Rhett  A.  Hernandez  (left)  assumes  command  of  the  U.S.  Army  Cyber  Command 
from  LTG  Kevin  T.  Campbell,  then-commanding  general  of  U.S.  Army  Space  and  Mis¬ 
sile  Defense  Command,  during  a  ceremony  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  last  October,  when 
Army  Cyber  Command  was  established  to  unify  Army  operations  within  cyberspace. 


■  U.S.  Army  Network  Enterprise  Technology  Command 
(NETCOM) /9th  Signal  Command  (Army)  and  its  the¬ 
ater  signal  commands,  aligned  with  each  geographic 
combatant  command,  provide  our  global  framework 
while  building,  operating  and  defending  Army  net¬ 
works  enabling  mission  command. 

■  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (IN- 
SCOM)  provides  the  all-source  cyber-focused  intelli¬ 
gence  so  critical  to  our  operations  and  to  our  advanced 
network  capabilities. 

■  1st  Information  Operations  Command  (Land)  bridges 
the  critical  links  between  cyber  and  information  opera¬ 
tions. 

■  In  addition,  the  Army  is  establishing  a  cyber  brigade 
to  serve  as  our  operational  arm  for  full  spectrum  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Army  Cyber  Command  directs  and  synchronizes  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  elements  through  the  Army  Cyberspace  Op- 

LTG  Rhett  A.  Hernandez  became  the  first 

Bc/ro/r,  Va.,  in  October  2010.  He  was  com- 
«■  missioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  Artillery 

■I  Among  other  assignments,  he  has  screed  as 

Bk  the  assistant  division  commander  (Support), 

1st  Armored  Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe 
and  Seventh  Army,  Germany,  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  and 
the  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Human  Resources  Com¬ 
mand,  Alexandria,  Va.  LTG  Hernandez  holds  a  master  of  science 
deg)  in  systems  engineering  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
a  me,  it  ■ degree  in  national  security  and  strategic  studies  from  the 
National  War  College. 


erations  and  Integration  Center  at  Fort 
Belvoir.  Colocating  intelligence,  opera¬ 
tions  and  signal  staffs  along  with  a  crit¬ 
ical  targeting  function  that  helps  syn¬ 
chronize  all  our  operations  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  command  and 
control  in  cyberspace. 

Cyberspace  is  unique  in  two  impor¬ 
tant  aspects:  It  is  man-made,  and  its 
operations  can  occur  at  network  speed 
Furthermore,  cyber  capabilities  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly.  New  processors  and 
communications  devices  can  offer  ad¬ 
versaries  an  asymmetric  advantage 
and  pose  direct  threats  to  Army  net¬ 
works  worldwide.  Cyberspace,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  just  a  network;  it  is  also  a 
contested  environment  in  which  Army 
Cyber  Command  defends  against  con¬ 
stant  and  ever-increasing  threats  tc 
Army  networks.  We  must  therefore  de¬ 
scribe  what  we  see  on  our  networks  in 
operational  terms  so  that  commanders 
understand  the  effects  and  are  able  to  mitigate  the  risks. 

The  execution  of  our  cyber  mission  demands  the  seamless 
staff  integration  of  intelligence,  signal  and  operational  func¬ 
tions.  This  shared  dependency  is  linked  to  the  cyber  opera-; 
tional  requirement  to  react  to  "net-speed"  developments. 
Making  intelligence,  communications  and  operations  insepa¬ 
rable  will  ensure  that  all  intelligence,  offensive,  defensive; 
and  routine  network  operations  missions  are  mutually  sup¬ 
porting  and  that  risks  are  both  calculated  and  predictable.  By 
building  a  professional  team  of  elite  cyber  warriors  to  defend 
Army  networks  and  provide  dominant  full  spectrum  cybei 
operations,  this  command  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the 
military  cyber  force,  enables  mission  command  globally,  and; 
provides  a  war  fighting  advantage  to  Army  and  joint  forces. 

As  the  Army  service  component  force  supporting  U.S 
Cyber  Command  (USCYBERCOM),  we  provide  trained 
and  ready  cyber  forces  and  capabilities  to  support  the 
warfighter  and  enable  combat  operations  while  defending 
the  Army's  portion  of  the  DoD  networks.  Army  Cybei, 
Command  works  with  USCYBERCOM  to  support  cyber  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  combatant  commander  (COCOM)  and  joint- 
task  force  schemes  of  maneuver.  Computer  network  opera¬ 
tions  that  plan  and  target  support,  coupled  with  tailored  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  trained  cyber  organizations  and  forces,  allow 
Army  Cyber  Command  to  directly  contribute  to  the  success 
of  operations  and  provide  rapid  capability  within  full  spec-; 
trum  cyber  operations.  Cyberspace  capability  will  be  em¬ 
bedded  into  contingency  plans  and  crisis  action  plans  for 
all  Army  service  component  commands  and  COCOMs. 

To  organize  and  operate  effectively  in  cyberspace,  we  must 
establish  a  global  cyber  footprint  responsive  to  commanders 
at  all  levels  and  develop  a  consistent  "operationalized"  view', 
of  cyberspace.  We  will  challenge  the  perception  that  cyber, 
operations  are  an  information  technology  service  and  create, 
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a  full  understanding  of  the  entire  cyberspace  domain,  includ¬ 
ing  cyber-related  capabilities,  to  ensure  that  cyberspace  oper¬ 
ations  enable  mission  command.  To  forecast  and  prepare  for 
tomorrow's  cyber  threats,  we  must  define  the  requirements, 
capabilities  and  investments  required  to  ensure  a  defensible 
Armywide  enterprise  network.  As  organizational  constructs 
or  cyberspace  operations  continue  to  mature,  we  expect  that 
emerging  joint,  global,  command-and-control  constructs  will 
drive  nested  and  supporting  structures  from  Army  Cyber 
Zommand.  These  structures  must  include  the  provision  of 
rained  cyber  forces  for  all  contingency  and  crisis  action  op¬ 
erations  beneath  joint  task  forces  and  Army  units. 

As  with  all  operations,  standards  must  be  clear  and  en- 
orced.  Discipline  is  a  military  hallmark — we  must  be  as 
lisciplined  on  our  networks  as  we  are  with  our  weapon 
ystems.  As  with  traditional  ground  combat,  we  must  also 
>e  prepared  to  win  the  cyber  reconnaissance/counter- 
econnaissance  fight,  to  ensure  that  we  can  operate  when 
nd  where  we  need  to  be.  This  is  commanders'  business; 
ie  foundation  is  our  ability  to  know  ourselves,  know  our 
nemy  and  know  the  cyberspace  environment  in  which 
■ve  operate.  We  must  succeed— at  all  echelons— 
kith  increased  emphasis  at  the  tactical  edge.  In 
ddition,  our  need  for  situational  aware- 
ess  demands  a  common  operational 
icture — with  real-time  indications 
ad  warnings — that  allows  us  to 
.act  at  net  speed  and  supports 
ve  execution  of  a  defense  to  pre¬ 
sent  intrusions  into  DoD  networks. 

The  Army's  portion  of  the  DoD  net- 
ork,  LandWarNet,  must  be  able  to 
rovide  soldiers,  civilians  and  mission 
artners  the  information  they  need,  when 
'  ey  need  it  and  in  any  environment — 

'.om  garrison  to  the  tactical  edge.  It  must 
1  ■  integrated  and  interoperable  from  top  to 
bttom,  forming  a  true  enterprise  network.  We  are  pursuing 
ptical  initiatives  to  build  this  enterprise  capability.  This  in- 
udes  collapsing  our  multiple  networks  and  consolidating 
<  tive  directories,  increasing  asset  visibility  and  identity 
i  anagement,  and  consolidating  data  centers.  We're  embrac- 
[5  centralized  enterprise  services  and  connecting  warfight- 
a  to  the  operational  networks  before  they  deploy  into  ac- 
t  e  theaters.  We  must  do  this  to  enable  mission  command 
fd  support  the  conduct  of  cyberspace  operations.  These  ef- 
r"ts  will  increase  warfighting  effectiveness,  improve  net- 
prk  security,  save  money  and  reduce  infrastructure  over 
-  i  next  few  years. 

Army  Cyber  Command  is  also  the  proponent  for  cyber- 
>ace  in  the  U.S.  Army.  We  re  examining  the  requirements 
:*■  doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel,  leadership 
M  education,  personnel,  and  facilities  (DOTMLPF).  As 
)r  Army's  proponent  for  cyberspace,  we  will  define  the 
lure  force,  design  its  organizations,  establish  the  require- 
» nts  to  build  it  (both  technological  and  human),  and  de- 
r  op  the  overarching  cyberspace  doctrine  and  operational 


constructs.  This  work  will  inform  how  we  train,  organize, 
and  equip  as  a  service  and  in  support  of  USCYBERCOM. 
In  addition,  we  will  work  closely  with  our  Mission  Com¬ 
mand  Center  of  Excellence  on  cyberspace  requirements  as 
well  as  other  cyber-related  capabilities. 

Training  and  exercises  at  the  joint,  coalition  and  Army 
level  that  leverage  a  live,  virtual  and  constructive  environ¬ 
ment  with  realistic  and  challenging  scenarios  must  support 
expeditionary  operations  and  demonstrate  our  ability  to 
operate  in  a  degraded  mode.  These  events  will  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  to  test  and  assess  doctrinal  and  orga¬ 
nizational  constructs  and  to  identify  leader  development 
requirements.  Also,  recognizing  the  speed  of  change,  we 
must  invest  wisely  in  research  and  development  and  pur¬ 
sue  rapid  acquisition  of  full  spectrum  cyber  capabilities. 
Overall,  Army  Cyber  Command  aims  to  develop  an  agile 
and  responsive  world-class  cyber  proponent  and  a  cyber 
center  of  excellence  to  train  and  develop  leaders  able  to  op¬ 
erate  in  a  cyber  environment. 

Cyberspace's  specialized  requirements  will  drive  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Army's  future  cyber  professionals.  To 
build  this  force,  the  proponent  office  will  define  per¬ 
sonnel  requirements  and  institutional  and  unit 
training  requirements.  Army  Cyber  Com¬ 
mand  will  seek  the  cooperation  and  lead 
the  integration  of  universities,  com¬ 
missioning  sources  and  recruiters  in 
this  effort.  A  long-term  view  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  future  will  define 
how  we  develop  our  concepts.  De¬ 
tailed  and  continuous  reviews  of  the 
DOTMLPF  requirements,  and  those  of 
cyberspace,  will  focus  on  the  future  and 
the  military  demands  our  nation  will 
likely  have  in  cyberspace. 

For  a  command  built  around  technology, 
it's  critical  to  remind  ourselves  of  our  most 
valuable  asset — our  people.  We  must  bring  together  a 
world-class  cyber  warrior  force  with  all  necessary  skill  sets 
to  operate  effectively  in  cyberspace  today  and  in  the  future. 
Cyberspace  is  often  thought  of  as  the  aggregate  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  networks,  but  cyber  professionals  bring  it  to  life. 
These  trusted,  disciplined,  precise  and  fit  Army  soldiers 
and  civilians  will  determine  our  success.  Developing  a 
strong  and  reliable  cadre  of  cyber  warriors  is  a  top  priority. 
To  do  this,  we  must  recruit,  develop  and  retain  differently 
from  the  way  we  do  now.  Our  mission  requires  a  deep, 
first-class  force  with  expeditionary  capabilities  that  is  effec¬ 
tively  organized,  trained  and  ready — a  full  spectrum  cyber 
force,  able  to  deliver  the  advantage  in  cyberspace.  We  will 
build  on  the  expertise,  experience  and  ingenuity  of  our  cy¬ 
ber  professionals  as  well  as  on  the  toughness  and  sense  of 
purpose  our  force  has  gained  through  a  decade  at  war. 

Rooted  in  the  Army  Values  and  Warrior  Ethos,  guided 
by  a  strategic  plan,  and  led  by  professional  cyber  soldiers 
and  civilians,  the  Army  stands  "Second  to  None"  in  cyber- 
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Heroes  Trust  Streaml 


First  Army 


By  LTG  J.  Michael  Bednarek 

Commanding  General,  First  Army 


As  the  Army  makes  its  strategic  transition.  First 
Army's  focus  will  shift  and  adapt.  First  Army 
postured  to  continue  providing  training  sup¬ 
port  to  our  nation's  reserve  component  (RC) 
forces,  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 


is 


Guard.  Together,  we  must  sustain  operational,  ready 
forces  that  are  prepared  to  meet  any  worldwide  re¬ 
quirement.  1  his  training  support — so  effective  in  pro¬ 
viding  trained  and  ready  forces  in  support  of  contin¬ 
gency  operations  over  the  last  decade— is  also  capable 


and  poised  to  ensure  our  RC  forces  will  remain  ready 

to  answer  the  nation's  call 
for  the  long-term  future. 

K  Since  2001,  First  Army 
ijJl  has  mobilized,  trained 
and  deployed  more  than 
750,000  servicemembers 
from  the  RC,  active  duty 
units  and  joint  service 
teams  to  conduct  contin¬ 
gency  missions  world- 
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Flight  medics  from  Company  C,  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  189th  Aviation  Regiment — a 
medical  evacuation  unit  composed  of 
Army  National  Guard  soldiers  from 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming — and  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  Army  Reserve's  148th 
Transportation  Company  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Akron,  Ohio,  train  together  at 
North  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  in  June.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  was  coordinated  by  two  brigades 
from  the  First  Army’s  Division  West. 


wide  in  support  of  our  national  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  and  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
batant  commanders. 

This  year.  First  Army  mobilized, 
trained  and  deployed  42,000  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  14,000  Army  Reserve  and 
12,500  joint  military  forces — totaling  nearly  70,000  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  and  organized  into  more  than  700  units — 
to  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  Sinai, 
Kosovo  and  Guantanamo  Bay  to  meet  our  global  require¬ 
ments. 

First  Army  is  a  multicomponent  command  made  up  of  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  active  duty.  National  Guard  and  Army  Re¬ 
serve.  Our  headquarters  recently  relocated  to  Rock  Island  Ar¬ 
senal,  Ill.,  from  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.,  and  is  composed  of  two 
separate  division  headquarters  whose  areas  of  responsibilities 
encompass  the  entire  continental  United  States.  Division  West 
at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  and  Division  East  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
provide  command  and  control  for  16  training  support 
brigades  (TSB)  and  103  training  support  battalions  (TSBn). 
First  Army's  total  strength — more  than  11,000  soldiers  and 
Department  of  the  Army  civilians — is  dedicated  to  providing 
training  support  to  the  nation's  RC  forces  in  order  to  sustain 
and  improve  the  readiness  of  our  Army. 

First  Army  is  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command's  (FORSCOM) 
executive  agent  for  mobilization  and  demobilization  opera¬ 
tions  and  RC  training  support  for  stateside  conventional 
Army  forces,  as  well  as  those  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands. 


LTG  j.  Michael  Bednarek  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  First  Army ,  Rock  Island,  III.,  in 
April.  LTG  Bednarek  has  served  in  a  range 
of  command  and  staff  positions  in  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  More 
recently,  he  served  as  commander,  Opera¬ 
tions  Group,  Joint  Readiness  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fort  Polk,  La.;  deputy  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  (operations),  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Hawaii,  in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom;  commander,  25th 
Infantry  Division;  and  commander,  First  Army  Division-East.  A 
gradual  f  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  U.S. 
Army  War  College,  he  also  has  a  master’s  degree  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement. 


Our  primary  mission  is  to  mobilize,  train,  validate  and 
deploy  RC  deployment  expeditionary  force  (DEF)  units.  In 
addition.  First  Army  provides  training  to  selected  joint, 
combined  and  active  component  (AC)  forces  and  supports 
the  training  of  future  RC  contingency  expeditionary  force 
(CEF)  units.  Deploying  servicemembers  and  formations  re-i 
ceive  realistic  and  mission-focused  training,  which  prepares 
them  to  deploy  and  conduct  a  wide  range  of  contingency; 
operations  including  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF), 
Operation  New  Dawn,  Kosovo  Force,  and  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  in  Egypt,  Horn  of  Africa  and  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay. 

First  Army  "trainer/mentors"  advise  and  assist  DEF  and 
CEF  units  throughout  the  Army  force  generation  (ARFOR- 
GEN)  process — used  by  the  Army  to  build  collective  readi¬ 
ness  in  AC  and  RC  units — and  provide  a  predictable  sup¬ 
ply  of  trained  and  ready  units  that  are  task  organized  in 
modular,  expeditionary  force  packages  and  tailored  tq 
meet  joint  mission  requirements.  ARFORGEN  prioritizes 
and  synchronizes  Army  systems  to  recruit,  organize,  man, 
equip,  train  and  sustain  units  on  a  cyclic  basis. 

This  past  year.  First  Army  concluded  a  comprehensive, 
three-year,  strategic  restationing  and  consolidation  plan  thatj 
repositioned  our  TSBs  and  TSBns  at  six  primary  mobiliza-j 
tion  force  generating  installations  (MFGI):  Joint  Base  Lewis-j 
McChord,  Wash.;  Forts  Bliss  and  Hood,  Texas;  Joint  Base 
McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  N.J.;  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.;  and| 
Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.  First  Army  uses  these  installations  as 
mobilization  training  centers  (MTC)  and  has  the  capacity  to 
conduct  mobilization  and  demobilization  for  75,000  soldiers 
annually.  This  consolidation  enabled  First  Army  to  providei 
a  more  flexible  team  of  trainer/ mentors  fully  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  functional  and  mission  command  training  modeled, | 
after  our  Army's  proven  combat  training  centers  (CTC). 
Each  MTC  has  developed  distinct  contingency  mission-set] 
expertise  that  supports  the  training  requirements  for  current  j 
operations  while  maintaining  flexibility  to  react  to  emerging 
theater  requirements,  techniques  and  procedures  and  full 
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/4s  part  of  the  unit’s  premobilization  training, 
soldiers  from  the  340th  Military  Police 
Company,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  hook  up  a  dis¬ 
abled  vehicle  during  a  cordon-and-search 
training  exercise  conducted  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 


spectrum  operations.  First  Army  has  maintained  flexibility 
to  rapidly  adapt,  while  simultaneously  transforming  to 
meet  today's  requirements  for  tomorrow's  challenges. 

For  example,  in  the  event  of  a  global  force  requirement 
greater  than  can  be  accommodated  at  a  primary  MTC,  we 
are  able  to  shift  mobilization  and  training  support  capabili¬ 
ties  to  secondary  MTCs  to  meet  an  increased  demand.  The 
[ability  to  migrate  training  support  to  where  it  is  needed  not 
only  supports  mobilization  but  also  reserve  component 
ZEF  training  requirements.  For  this  reason.  First  Army  will 
maintain  TSBs  at  selected  secondary  MFGIs:  Fort  McCoy, 
Wis.;  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  and  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  This  provides 
3ur  nation  with  important  strategic  flexibility  for  future 
zontingencies. 

First  Army,  in  partnership  with  Installation  Management 
Command  (IMCOM)  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
zompleted  a  multiyear  effort  that  produced  an  area  develop- 
nent  plan  (ADP)  for  each  MTC.  The  ADP  identified  facility 
equirements  that  will  guide  future  infrastructure  invest- 
nents  and  recommended  improvements  to  support  AR- 
ORGEN  requirements  for  transient  training  tenants. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  First 
Vrmy's  mobilization  process  action  team  (MPAT)  spear¬ 
headed  a  review  of  current  command  and  support  relation- 
hips  for  RC  mobilization  and  demobilization  requirements. 
Tie  MPAT's  recommendations  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a 
lepartment  of  the  Army  executive  order  (EXORD)  that  clari- 
fed  the  roles,  responsibilities  and  relationships  of  the  32 
•gencies  involved  in  mobilization.  This  EXORD  also  institu- 
onalized  improvements  in  the  demobilization  process  to 
etter  support  our  country  s  returning  warriors.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  demobilization  process  were  the  development 
f  the  requirements-based  demobilization  model,  which 
lentifies  paths  of  care,  standardizes  demobilization  brief- 
ags,  provides  tailored  information  on  health  care  in  soldiers' 


Trainer/mentors  from  First  Army’s  Division  East  observe  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  Oklahoma  Army  National  Guard’s  45th  Infantry 
Brigade  Combat  Team  as  they  stage  a  training  assault  mis¬ 
sion  at  the  Joint  Force  Training  Center,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 


hometowns,  ensures  that  soldiers  understand  their  entitle¬ 
ments,  improves  the  continuity  of  care  after  demobilization 
and  institutes  a  validation  board  to  ensure  demobilization 
standardization  for  all  soldiers. 

As  the  Army  continues  to  scale  back  our  strategic  re¬ 
quirements  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  as  the  number  of 
reserve  component  DEFs  decreases.  First  Army  will  in¬ 
crease  its  ability  to  support  the  training  of  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  CEF  units,  building  and  sustaining  the  hard-won 
readiness  depth  developed  within  the  RC  over  the  past 
decade.  The  anticipated  challenges  for  First  Army  during 

2012  will  require  focused  efforts  on 
several  fronts. 

In  coordination  with  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  and  Army  Reserve  Com¬ 
mand,  First  Army  plans  to  synchronize 
joint  assessment  and  notification  of 
sourcing  conferences  into  a  one-week 
planning  conference  executed  on  a 
quarterly  basis  per  component.  This 
emerging  concept  will  allow  greater 
planning  synergy  between  deploying 
units. 

In  fiscal  year  (FY)  2012,  First  Army 
will  mobilize,  train  and  deploy  approx¬ 
imately  50,000  soldiers  organized  into 
584  units,  primarily  in  support  of  OEF 
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requirements.  Beginning  in  2012,  First 
Army  will  support  FORSCOM  and 
U.S.  Army  North  in  Exercise  Vibrant 
Response.  This  is  the  culminating  train¬ 
ing  event  for  the  chemical,  biological, 
radiological  and  nuclear  (CBRN)  enter¬ 
prise  response  force  for  FY  2012  and  is 
an  integral  training  event  ensuring  that 
continental  United  States-based  forces 
are  capable  of  responding  to  potential 
worldwide  CBRN  threats  or  incidents. 

First  Army's  primary  role  will  be  to 
provide  trainer /mentors  at  the  battal¬ 
ion  and  brigade  task  force  level  to  teach 
and  train  RC  forces  as  they  conduct 
command  and  control  and  integrated 
staff  operations.  Exercise  Vibrant  Re^ 
sponse  will  use  a  simulated,  civilian 
mass-casualty  scenario  at  multiple 
training  sites  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  combining  live  and  virtual  ele¬ 
ments  of  individual  and  collective 
training.  This  exercise  will  serve  as  the 
final  preparation  for  units  in  all  compo¬ 
nents  to  assume  their  ready  status  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  Firs 
Army  will  also  assist  the  Army  North 
commander,  ensuring  that  exercise 
training  objectives  are  met,  and  provide 
feedback  on  the  strengths  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  shortfalls  requiring  improvement. 

FY  2013  and  beyond  will  see  more  emphasis  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  reserve  component  CEF  units  within  ARFORGEN 
First  Army  will  dedicate  leaders  and  subject  matter  experts 
to  advise  and  assist  RC  divisions,  brigade  combat  teams  and 
functional /multifunctional  commanders  in  mission  analysis 
and  development  of  their  single  integrated  training  plans,  as 
well  as  coordinating  training  support  resources  and  enablers 
as  a  result  of  recurring  planning.  We  will  also  provide 
trainer/mentors  to  support  major  RC  collective  training 
events  and  CTC  rotations  in  accordance  with  the  established! 
FORSCOM  priorities  of  support,  primarily  during  the  AR¬ 
FORGEN  train/ ready  3  and  available  force  pool  years. 

Though  waning,  the  era  of  persistent  conflict  and  constant 
mobilization  will  continue  to  draw  on  the  operational  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Future  conflicts,  arising  un- 
predictably,  varying  in  intensity  and  scope,  and  lasting  for 
uncertain  durations,  will  continue  to  confront  our  Army; 
with  complex,  dynamic  and  unanticipated  challenges.  Firstj 
Army  remains  ready  to  provide  the  nation's  RC  soldiers  and 
joint  service  personnel  with  capable  and  professional  trainers 
in  order  to  ensure  a  trained  and  ready  operational  reserve 
prepared  to  execute  full  spectrum  operations  worldwide.  We 
continue  to  "think  differently"  in  our  approach  to  our 
Army's  collective  task  training  requirements  for  the  mid-  to 
long-term  future.  First  Army  will  be  ready.  First  in  deed! 
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Above,  LTC  Eric  Stetson  (left),  the  operations  officer  for  the  First  Army  Division  Easts 
1 74th  Infantry  Brigade,  and  SSG  Walid,  a  linguist  and  trainer/mentor  in  the  1 74th,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Jordanian  forces’  distribution  and  movement  plans  during  the  Eager  Light 
201 1  exercise.  The  training  event  was  a  collaborative  command  post  exercise  for  the 
American  and  Jordanian  brigades,  which  was  held  in  March  at  the  Jordanian  Armed 
Forces  Simulations  Center  near  Amman,  Jordan.  Below,  SSG  Jason  Bierschbach, 
assigned  to  the  First  Army’s  361st  Regiment,  5th  Armored  Brigade,  secures  litter 
straps  during  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge  evaluation  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
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By  LTG  Vincent  K.  Brooks 

Commanding  General, 

Third  Army/U.S.  Army  Central  Command 


abul,  Afghanistan:  COL  Rob  Horneck  emerges 
from  monitoring  a  preparation  session  for  the 
Army  Requirements  Review  Board.  COL  Hor- 
neck's  mission:  to  synchronize  the  allocation 
of  mine-resistant  ambush-protected  combat 
and  combat  support  vehicles  to  the 
International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF)  U.S.-led  coalition  with 
the  flow  of  equipment  coming  into 
Afghanistan  along  ground  lines  of 
communication  through  Pakistan  and 
the  Northern  Distribution  Network. 
COL  Florneck  leads  a  diverse  team  of 
logistics  planners,  network  experts 
and  engineers,  all  of  whom  dedicate 
themselves  each  day  to  fulfilling  the 
Army's  Title  10  responsibilities  in 
support  of  the  ISAF  joint  team. 

An  Nasariyah ,  Iraq:  SSG  Craig  Jolley, 
a  squad  leader  from  Battery  C  of  Task 
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Third  Army  retrograde  Humvees  await 
transport  as  part  of  the  drawdown  from 
Iraq  and  build-up  in  Afghanistan. 


Force  1-119,  “Michigan's  Red  Lions"  of 
the  197th  Fires  Brigade,  is  conducting 
final  pre-combat  checks  with  his  pla¬ 
toon  in  preparation  for  their  move 
south  down  Main  Supply  Route  Tampa. 

SSG  Jolley's  mission:  provide  security 
for  a  convoy  moving  equipment  from 
the  retrograde  property  assistance 
team  at  Forward  Operating  Base  Ad¬ 
der,  Iraq,  to  Camp  Virginia,  Kuwait. 

SSG  Jolley  will  escort  25  flatbed  trans¬ 
ports  loaded  with  equipment  proc¬ 
essed  and  designated  for  retrograde 
on  his  return  trip,  having  come  up  the  previous  day  with 
supplies  and  parts  requisitioned  by  U.S.  Forces-Iraq  (USFI) 
warfighters. 

Amman,  Jordan:  a  group  of  soldiers  participate  in  a 
lengthy  discussion  about  morale  issues  affecting  troops  all 
over  the  world — long  combat  deployments  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  families  left  behind.  The  troops'  concerns  and 
complaints  sound  similar  to  grievances  raised  in  any  bar¬ 
racks  or  town  hall  at  a  stateside  base.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  soldiers — all  women — are  a  conglomeration  of  both 
Jordanian  and  U.S.  soldiers,  and  they  have  been  brought 
together  to  increase  the  interoperability  between  these  two 
partner  nations.  SGM  Karon  Nemetz,  the  senior  enlisted 
advisor  for  equal  opportunity  in  Third  Army,  steers  the 
conversation  seamlessly  across  numerous  topics  affecting 
Jordanian  female  engagement  teams  when  they  are  de¬ 
ployed.  SGM  Nemetz  explains  how  the  U.S.  military's 
family-care-plans  could  be  tailored  to  enhance  Jordanian 


LTG  Vincent  K.  Brooks  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Third  Army /US ARGENT , 
home-based  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base  near 
Sumter,  S.C.,  in  June.  LTG  Brooks  most  re¬ 
cently  commanded  the  U.S.  Army's  Fort 
Riley  in  Kansas  and,  concurrently,  the  1st 
Infantry  Division.  During  his  31  years  as 
a  commissioned  officer,  he  has  served  in 
command  and  staff  positions  in  the  United 
States,  in  Germany  during  the  Cold  War,  in  Korea,  in  Kosovo, 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  He  served  at  the  national  level  in  the 
Pentagon  within  Headtpiarters,  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Joint  Staff.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  he  has  a 
master's  degree  in  military  arts  and  science  from  the  School  of 
Advanced  Military  Studies  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  and  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  N  io  England  School  of  Law  in  Boston.  LTG  Brooks  also 
sewed  a:  a  national  security  fellow  at  the  Harvard  University 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 


military  family  support  issues,  while  taking  the  time  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  more  than  50  Jordanian  female  engagement  team 
members  discuss  the  issues  affecting  them.  SGM  Nemetz 
and  her  team  also  discuss  lessons  learned  regarding  pre¬ 
deployment  activities,  physical  readiness  programs,  and  \ 
family  support  and  readiness  group  issues  with  the  Jor¬ 
danian  women.  Events  like  this  help  to  build  a  partner  na¬ 
tion's  capacity  while  increasing  the  interoperability  and 
trust  between  partner  nations  in  the  U.S.  Army  Central  i 
(ARCENT)  area  of  responsibility.  t 

An  isolated  wadi  in  Southwest  Asia:  SSG  Terry  Wright, 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a  2-44th  Air  Defense  > 
Artillery's  Patriot  crew,  emerges  from  an  M109  van  after  a 
shift  in  the  battery  command  post.  For  the  last  10  hours  she  t 
has  monitored  a  joint  air  picture,  transmitted  from  the  air  I 
operations  center  nearby,  covering  literally  hundreds  of 
square  miles  interlocking  with  similar  Patriot  batteries 
spread  throughout  Southwest  Asia.  Her  mission:  defend  a 
nearby  airbase  from  attack  by  missiles  or  aircraft.  A  major 
component  of  an  air  and  missile  defense  network.  Army « 
air  defenders  like  SSG  Wright  hone  their  craft  as  they  per- 1 
form  their  mission,  sharpening  skills  that  are  vital  to  en¬ 
suring  the  survivability  of  critical  U.S.  and  coalition  infra¬ 
structure  across  the  region  and  providing  important 
assurance  to  regional  partners. 

lllisky  Training  Area,  just  north  of  Almaty,  Kazakhstan:  MSG  i 
Ronald  Hughes,  chief  of  an  explosive  ordnance  disposal  i 
(EOD)  team,  is  meeting  with  25  Kazakh  noncommissioned 
officers.  His  mission:  impart  the  latest  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  on  the  removal  of  unexploded  ordnance 
and  deactivation  of  improvised  explosive  devices.  This  is 
the  ninth  such  exchange  for  MSG  Hughes,  though  his  first 
with  the  Kazakhs,  whose  noncommissioned  officer  corps 
has  benefitted  a  great  deal  from  a  number  of  exchanges 
with  the  Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  as  well  as  other  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  installations. 

All  occurring  at  the  same  moment  in  time,  though  sepa- 
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rated  by  multiple  time  zones,  these  soldiers  and  their  mis¬ 
sions  provide  much  towards  an  understanding  of  a  day  in 
the  life  of  ARCENT.  Each  represents  a  small  facet  of  a 
much  larger  endeavor,  and  each  is  enriched  by  not  only  the 
jdiverse  nature  of  the  ARCENT  mission  but  also  by  the  var¬ 
ied  nature  of  the  teams  on  which  ARCENT  serves  as  a  vital 
alayer. 

As  COL  Horneck's  mission  implies,  ARCENT  plays  an 
mportant  role  on  the  U.S.  Forces  Afghanistan  (USFOR-A) 
earn.  Behind  the  scenes  in  Kabul,  logistics  planning  and 
)ther  Title  10  support  have  been  important  to  ISAF's  suc- 
:ess.  Colocated  with  USFOR-A  in  the  new  Kabul  com¬ 
pound,  the  ARCENT  Coordination  and  Support  Element- 
\fghanistan  (ACSE-A),  a  team  of  37  hardworking  staff 
pfficers,  has  very  quietly  and  very  deliberately  accom¬ 
plished  the  mission  of  "setting"  the  Afghanistan  theater  of 
yar.  This  has  meant  expanding  the  sustainment  base,  in- 
reasing  theater  industrial  capacity,  as  well  as  integrating 
nd  synchronizing  Title  10  functions  between  the  USFOR-A 
nd  USFI  to  support  the  troop  buildup  for  ISAF's  counterin¬ 
urgency,  training  and  governmental  assistance  missions. 

ACSE-A  assisted  in  developing  mission  essential  equip- 
pent  lists  for  deploying  forces,  expediting  operational 
eeds  statements  that  avoided  $1.7  million  in  costs,  stan- 
ardizing  basing  and  infrastructure  requirements  as  part 
f  the  Afghanistan  basing  strategy,  and  optimizing  net¬ 
work  equipment  requirements  achieving  $79  million  in 
avings.  Capitalizing  upon  the  unique  linkage  to  our 
rategic  partners  in  the  Army  and  joint  supporting  com¬ 
mands  that,  at  present,  can  only  be  provided  by  the  "the- 
■  er  Army,"  the  ACSE-A  was  the  fulcrum  that  balanced  ret- 
pgrade  in  Iraq  with  the  requirements  for  the  buildup  in 
fghanistan — 64  percent  of  the  equipment  now  in 
fghanistan  came  from  Iraq,  with  the  rest  coming  from 
eater  stocks.  The  essential  value  added  by  ARCENT's 
am  has  been  solving  sourcing  problems  while  finding  ef- 
Iciencies.  The  team  met  the  President's  timelines,  accom- 
;.ishing  the  mission  while  employing  a  Lean  Six  Sigma  ap- 
}  oach  to  save  a  total  of  $1.37  billion. 

Concurrent  with  the  logistical  support  provided  to  set 
te  theater  for  ISAF,  ARCENT  has  also  been  instrumental 
i  assuring  the  readiness  of  inbound  units.  ARCENT  train- 
Is  operated  at  all  five  major  hubs — Mazar-E-Sharif, 

1  gram.  Camp  Phoenix,  Camp  Leatherneck  and  Kandahar, 
v  th  mobile  teams  at  the  Transit  Center  located  at  Manas 
<  r  Base  in  Kyrgyzstan,  a  joint  effort  with  the  376th  Air  Ex- 
£  ditionary  Wing.  In  short,  ARCENT  is  exploiting  every 
f  ssible  opportunity  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  deploy- 

soldiers.  In  the  past  year,  ARCENT  trainers  assisted 
1  )re  than  37,000  deploying  soldiers  and  marines  in  meet- 
g  theater  training  requirements.  From  numerous  efforts 
•  train  allied  task  forces,  to  providing  for  the  needs  of 
'  rfighters  on  the  ground,  to  training  troops  en  route,  AR- 
iNT  plays  a  vital  role  in  support  of  ISAF. 

>SG  Jolley's  convoy  security  mission  to  and  from  Joint 
he  Balad  was  one  of  approximately  10  per  week,  a  total 
>342  since  last  October,  as  the  retrograde  of  equipment 


from  Iraq  to  Kuwait  continued  to  meet  an  expanding  need. 
Truck  by  truck,  convoy  by  convoy,  the  retrograde  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  Iraq  theater  of  war  gains  momentum,  as  the 
President's  December  31  deadline  nears.  The  retrograde  of 
equipment  by  ARCENT  and  its  partners — Army  Materiel 
Command  Southwest  Asia,  Surface  Deployment  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Command,  and  others — is  just  one  facet  of  our 
support  of  the  Iraq  drawdown.  ARCENT  Support  Element 
Iraq  has  guided  the  cascade  of  equipment  coming  to 
Kuwait  over  the  past  year  and  continuing  through  the 
coming  months  while,  simultaneously,  planners  in  the  AR¬ 
CENT  staff  have  synchronized  the  sustainment  of  USFI  as 
Operation  New  Dawn  draws  to  a  close. 

ARCENT's  effort  from  the  operational  command  post  in 
Kuwait  has  intensified  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  2011, 
bringing  to  bear  the  industrial  capacity  built  during  the 
last  decade  to  process  and  dispose  of  the  retrograded 
equipment.  Most  of  this  equipment  will  be  refurbished 
and,  if  not  needed  elsewhere  in  theater,  shipped  back  to 
the  continental  United  States.  Since  October  2010,  more 
than  6,500  pieces  of  Army  rolling  stock,  more  than  2,100 
commercial  vehicles  and  more  than  927,900  other  pieces  of 
equipment  have  been  refurbished  and  shipped  out.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  much  of  the  equipment  moved  from  Iraq  supports 
the  expansion  of  capacity  in  Afghanistan;  it  also  helps  to 
fill  Army  prepositioned  stocks  (APS),  which  help  provide  a 
strategic  hedge  against  future  instability. 

SSG  Wright  s  Patriot  crew,  defending  key  infrastructure 
against  air  and  missile  attack,  forms  another  important 
facet  of  this  effort.  Part  of  a  developing  regional  network 
that  includes  10  separate  Patriot  batteries  from  the  108th 
Army  Air  Defense  Brigade,  our  air  and  missile  defense 
forces  are  partnering  with  air  defenders  in  gulf  countries  to 
enhance  their  ability  to  secure  their  countries  from  malign 
actors  in  the  region.  Working  within  a  team  of  teams,  in- 


LTG  Vincent  K.  Brooks  (center)  talks  with  Third  Army  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers,  including  MG  Kenneth  Dowd  (right), 
commanding  general,  1st  Theater  Support  Command, 
Third  Army,  during  his  tour  of  Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait,  in  July 
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CPT  Al  Johnson  (center),  319th  Explosive  Ordnance  Company,  1st  The¬ 
ater  Sustainment  Command,  discusses  the  effects  of  an  emplaced  im¬ 
provised  explosive  device  with  Lebanon  armed  forces  explosive  ord¬ 
nance  disposal  officers  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 


eluding  Central  Command's  (CENTCOM)  maritime  and 
air  components,  ARCENT  is  helping  to  make  regional  air 
and  missile  defense  a  reality  in  the  region.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Center  of  Excellence  in  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  which  includes  both  Army  and  Air 
Force  full-time  staff.  Middle  Eastern  nations  are  honing 
competence,  standardizing  tactics,  and  building  interoper¬ 
ability  to  gain  capability  each  day.  These  forces  add  to 
overall  regional  security,  forming  a  tangible  symbol  of  our 
commitment  to  the  region  and  to  our  partner  nations  there. 

Jointly,  the  components  within  CENTCOM — led  by  AR¬ 
CENT — have  also  developed  a  coordinated  system  of 
readiness  that  brings  together  the  bases  and  base  clusters 
under  a  combined  joint  security  area.  Known  as  Granite 
Shield,  it  is  an  umbrella  program  of  readiness  that  prepares 
deployed  ARCENT  forces  to  be  ready  to  fight  tonight.  AR¬ 
CENT  also  continuously  prepares  capabilities  aligned 
against  possible  contingencies,  both  foreseen  and  unfore¬ 
seen.  Capabilities  to  perform  noncombatant  evacuation 
operations  and  disaster  relief,  and  to  counter  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  all  inform  this  program  as  well,  provid¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  means  of  gauging  our  own  readiness 
against  contingencies. 

Where  the  readiness  of  our  partner  nations  is  concerned, 
MSG  Hughes'  mission  to  exchange  the  latest  EOD  tactics 
with  the  teams  of  our  Kazakh  partners  exemplifies  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  effort.  MSG  Hughes  is  a  busy  man.  He  and  his 
team  have  conducted  similar  exchanges  throughout  the  Ara¬ 
bian  peninsula  and  the  Levant.  The  logic  behind  his  work  is 
simple:  Making  our  partners  more  capable  today  makes 
them  better  allies  tomorrow.  Investing  in  our  partner  na¬ 
tions'  readiness  by  building  their  capacity  helps  to  shape  the 
■i  ire  in  the  region.  Shaping  through  theater  security  coop¬ 
erate  i  remains  an  integral  mission  for  ARCENT,  and — as 
the  U  )D  crew's  effort  signifies — the  work  is  not  limited  to 
purely  combat  capabilities.  We  are  also  applying  the  exper¬ 


tise  residing  within  our  subordinate 
commands  and  within  the  ARCENT 
headquarters  staff  to  develop  peace¬ 
keeping  and  combat  support  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  armed  forces  of  all  18  of  our 
partner  nations.  Whether  exchanging 
wheeled  vehicle  service  plans  with 
Lebanese  maintainers,  combat  lifesaver 
skills  with  Egyptian  medics,  conduct¬ 
ing  equal  opportunity  exchanges  with 
female  noncommissioned  officers  in 
Jordan,  or  exchanging  methodologies 
for  peacekeeping  doctrine  with  the 
Tajik  staff  judges  advocate,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  towards  supporting 
more  capable  partners  and  more  reli¬ 
able  partnerships. 

The  capstone  event  for  our  shaping 
effort  was  last  July's  land  forces  sym¬ 
posium.  Conducted  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  and  nearby  Columbus,  this  set  of 
conferences  brought  together  land  forces  leaders  and  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  from  13  of  our  18  partner  nations. 
Participants  saw  the  gamut  of  U.S.  land  force  capabilities, 
from  a  combatives  demonstration  to  a  modified  Table  12 
combined-arms  gunnery,  complete  with  dismounted  in¬ 
fantry  teams,  mortar  teams,  Strykers,  Bradleys  and  tanks.  A 
true  exchange  of  ideas,  the  symposium  gave  attendees  the 
opportunity  to  share  lessons  they  had  learned  at  home,  fea¬ 
turing  Yemeni-led  discussions  of  the  al  Houthi  conflict  and  a 
presentation  by  the  Pakistan  10th  Corps  commander  on 
counterinsurgency  operations  he  directs,  among  others. 
Most  important,  the  land  forces  symposium  provided  a 
baseline  for  bilateral  planning  of  future  efforts,  ensuring  a 
program  of  theater  security  cooperation  through  the  coming 
year.  Despite  internal  unrest  in  a  number  of  partner  nations, 
ARCENT  engaged  in  124  bilateral  exchanges  this  year. 

Finally,  we  have  completed  the  full  transfer  of  our  main 
command  post  from  Fort  McPherson  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base  in  Sumter,  S.C.  This  move,  orches¬ 
trated  over  the  last  two  years,  opens  new  opportunities  to 
collaborate  with  U.S.  Air  Force  Central  and  9th  Air  Force, 
as  well  as  placing  the  command  in  a  new  state-of-the-art 
headquarters  facility  nestled  within  the  more  intimate 
communities  of  South  Carolina. 

We  have  begun  a  new  chapter  in  our  history,  yet  the  mis¬ 
sion  will  remain  the  same  and  we  will  continue  to  pursue 
it.  Whether  building  the  capacity  of  our  partner  nations  in 
the  region  to  shape  the  future  fight,  readying  forces  on  the 
ground  for  a  fight  tonight,  or  sustaining  forces  in  contact 
with  the  enemies  of  stability  in  the  Middle  East  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  the  Third  Army  team  will  remain  an  actively  en¬ 
gaged  contributor  to  the  stability  of  20  nations  across  the 
CENTCOM  area  of  responsibility,  two  combined /joint  op¬ 
erating  areas,  the  source  of  25  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
economy  and  much  of  the  extremist  ideologies  that  place 
global  stability  at  risk.  Third,  Always  First! 
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With  the  single  goal  of  advancing  soldier  survivability 
systems,  the  U.S.  Military  relies  on  DTS  vehicle 
black  box  recorders  and  combat  helmet  recorders 
to  collect  critical,  high-speed  field  data. 


Actual  size 


For  21  years,  DTS  data  acquisition  systems  have  been 
the  standard  worldwide  for  collecting  precision  data 
on  human  injury  in  crash,  blast  and  biomechanics  testing 
Designed  to  survive. . .  so  you  can  too. 


TSR  6DXP  black  box  survives 
10,000  g  impacts.  7  sensors 
measure  pressure,  acceleration 
and  angular  rotation.  Runs  12 
months  on  a  single  lithium  battery 


DTS  offers  a  complete  line  of  COTS  and  custom  products  including 
Blast  manikin  sensors  and  recorders 
Vehicle  black  box  recorders 
Soldier  sensor  systems 
|\  50,000  g  shock  recorders 


www.dtsweb.com 
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Soldiers  from  the  591st  Military  Police 
Company,  from  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  litter-carry 
a  victim-mannequin  during  a  U.S.  Northern 
Command  exercise  led  by  U.S.  Army  North. 
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Protecting  Oir  Nation 

At  Homo 


By  LTG  Guy  C.  Swan  III 

Commanding  General, 
U.S.  Army  North  (Fifth  Army) 


The  complex  operating  environment  known  as  the 
homeland  continues  to  change  and  evolve,  yet 
U.S.  Army  North's  (Fifth  Army)  ability  to  adapt  to 
dynamic  natural  and  man-made  threats  is  a  true 
strength  of  our  Army.  Much  has  changed  in  2011, 
such  as  the  elimination  of  Osama  bin  Laden,  yet  our 
nation  continues  to  face  challenges— al  Qaeda  affiliates 
continue  to  seek  new  ways  to  threaten  us,  disastrous 
earthquakes  and  tsunamis  such  as  those  seen  in  Japan 
renew  worries  about  nuclear  power,  and  devastating 
floods  and  tornadoes  tear  at  the  infrastructure  of  com¬ 
munities  that  represent 
the  core  of  America.  Army 
North,  U.S.  Northern 
Command's  (USNORTH- 
COM)  go-to  command  for 
land  operations  in  the 
homeland,  stands  strong 
and  ready  to  deal  with 
any  potential  adversity  by 
strengthening  our  national 


U.S.  Navy/P02  Toni  Burton 


Clockwise  from  top:  Joint  Task  Force-Civil  Support  personnel  prac¬ 
tice  command-and-control  procedures  during  a  joint  operations  exer¬ 
cise  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  At  Camp  Atterbury  Ind.,  U.S.  Army  North's 
Jose  Velasquez  (left),  incident  command  post  coordinator,  and  Mark 
Stifing,  observer/controller/trainer,  review  upcoming  missions  during 
a  field  training  exercise  in  March.  SPC  Arturo  Saucedo,  cavalry 
scout,  1st  Squadron,  13th  Cavalry,  surveys  the  Arizona-Mexico  bor¬ 
der  for  illegal  activities  using  a  long  range  scout  surveillance  system. 

response  capabilities,  preparing  our  forces,  and — when 
called — responding  to  threats  to  our  homeland. 

We  know  we  can't  fail  in  this  most  important  mission. 
While  the  American  people  are  strong  and  resilient  and 
our  neighbors  and  first  responders  will  pitch  in  to  help 
those  affected.  Army  North  can  assist,  reinforce,  and  sup¬ 
port  these  heroes  by  anticipating,  planning,  and  training 
our  response  forces  to  be  the  absolute  best  at  saving  lives 
and  protecting  property. 

The  strength  of  Army  North  rests  in  its  team  of  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  dedicated  to  our  core  missions — homeland 
defense,  defense  support  of  civil  authorities,  and  theater 
security  cooperation.  We  protect  our  population  and  our 
way  of  life  by  continually  reinforcing  ties  with  our  federal 
interagency  and  state  partners  to  enhance  their  abilities  to 
perform  their  all-important  homeland  security  missions 
and  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  capability  gaps  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  assist  a  state  or  region  in  times  of  emer¬ 
gency.  Army  North  also  protects  our  nation's  capital  from 
airborne  threats  through  the  constant  watch  of  an  Army 
National  Guard  air  and  missile  defense  task  force  that  is 
fully  integrated  with  the  North  American  Aerospace  De¬ 
fense  Command  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


LTG  Guy  C.  Swan  III  is  the  commanding 
general  of  U.S.  Army  North  (Fifth  Army). 
He  previously  served  as  the  chief  of  staff  and 
director  of  operations,  CJ3,  for  Multi-Na¬ 
tional  Force-Iraq.  His  early  assignments 
were  in  tank  and  cavalry  units  in  Korea, 
Texas  and  Washington  state.  He  has  com¬ 
manded  at  various  levels  at  home  and 
abroad.  LTG  Swan  was  commissioned  as  an 
Armor  officer  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1976.  He  holds  a 
mash  ■  s  degree  in  national  security  studies  from  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  master's  degree  in  military  arts  and  science  from  the 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies. 


In  short.  Army  North  is  America's  insurance  policy — onei 
that  is  trained  and  ready  to  respond  when  the  nation  calls,  i 


Strengthen 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  redoubled  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  those  organizations  and  partners’ 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  for  responding  to  dis¬ 
asters  or  transnational  threats.  Our  theater's  security  coop¬ 
eration  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  armies  of  Mexico 
and  Canada  in  our  fight  against  common  threats  that  affect 
all  of  North  America.  Our  main  focus  is  our  supportive  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Mexican  army,  intelligence  services  and 
other  security  forces.  Collectively,  they  are  waging  a  signifi¬ 
cant  campaign  to  defeat  transnational  criminal  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  tearing  at  the  very  fabric  of  Mexican  society 
and  pose  a  clear  and  present  threat  to  our  own  country. 
Army  North's  efforts — through  military  exchanges,  sharing! 
technical  assistance  and  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 
we've  developed  to  defeat  networked  adversaries  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan — are  helping  close  the  gap  between  Mexi¬ 
can  security  forces  and  a  ruthless  criminal  threat. 

Complementing  our  military-to-military  exchanges,  we 
channel  Department  of  Defense  support  and  assistance  to  a 
wide  variety  of  U.S.  federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  homeland  security,  securing  our  borders  and  enforc¬ 
ing  counternarcotics  laws  through  joint  Task  Force-North 
(JTF-N),  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  JTF-N  works  closely 
with  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection;  the  U.S.  Coast 
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3uard;  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration;  the  Bureau 
)f  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives;  and  the  FBI 
o  enhance  their  capabilities.  Army  North  uses  long-estab- 
ished  relationships  to  connect  the  Mexican  army  with  our 
ederal  agencies  to  better  enable  binational,  coordinated 
>order  security  operations  along  the  southwest  border, 
likewise,  we  regularly  assist  our  partners  in  Canada  and 
he  Bahamas  throughout  the  year  as  well  as  provide  sup- 
>ort  to  the  territories  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
lico  during  the  annual  hurricane  season. 

Army  North's  most  important  contribution  to  the 
trengthening  of  the  nation's  response  capability  is  the  con- 
inued  and  detailed  planning  to  rapidly  respond  to  a  wide 
ariety  of  homeland  security  contingencies.  Specifically,  the 
lommand  frequently  hosts  planning  conferences,  exercises, 
nd  senior  leaders  from  across  the  military  services  and  fed- 
ral  agencies  that  support  the  national  chemical,  biological, 
idiological  and  nuclear  (CBRN)  response  in  order  to  build  a 
megacommunity"  of  interconnected  partnership.  In  prepa- 
ition  for  the  2011  hurricane  season,  we  conducted  detailed 
Ttearsals  of  actions  required  when  we  are  called  on  to  help 
ipport  our  state  and  local  neighbors.  This  focused  planning 
sips  us  anticipate  a  wide  variety  of  complex  issues  and  de- 
rmine  potential  solutions  in  order  to  minimize  confusion 
aring  catastrophic  incidents. 

Prepare 

When  not  actively  involved  in  response  or  support  oper- 
tions,  the  heart  of  Army  North's  mission  is  to  prepare  a 
oad  array  of  specialized  reaction  forces  capable  of  re- 
aonding  to  any  homeland  contingency  mission.  Besides 
:  pport  for  natural  disasters,  we  must  also  be  trained  for 


and  have  forces  prepared  to  deal  with  the  worst  possible 
scenario — the  use  of  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
inside  our  borders.  If  such  an  attack  were  to  occur,  it  would 
not  be  good  enough  to  rally  a  pickup  team  to  respond. 
That's  why  Army  North  trains  specialized  CBRN  response 
forces  throughout  the  year — forces  that  can  be  effective  in 
hazardous,  potentially  contaminated  environments  under 
the  most  demanding  conditions. 

As  Army  North's  action  arm  for  training  in  this  dangerous 
environment,  the  Civil  Support  Training  Activity  (CSTA) 
works  with  our  training  and  exercise  team  to  create  a  holistic 
tiaining  approach  to  prepare  and  evaluate  the  predesignated 
units  that  are  responsible  for  responding  to  WMD  attacks  or 
high-end  industrial  accidents.  For  the  past  13  years,  CSTA 
has  ensured  the  training  readiness  of  all  54  state  National 
Guard  WMD-civil  support  teams  (WMD-CSTs),  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  state  governors'  immediate  response  capability. 

To  strengthen  the  nation's  WMD  response  capability,  the 
most  recent  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  directed  a  new 
CBRN  response  enterprise  designed  to  provide  more  flexi¬ 
bility  and  a  greater  focus  on  lifesaving  tasks.  This  newly 
emerging  array  of  forces  is  composed  of  regionally  focused 
forces  that  remain  under  state  control  and  a  complemen¬ 
tary  federal  military  response  that  includes  more  lifesaving 
capabilities,  rotary-wing  aviation  and  additional  medical 
units.  The  complete  military  CBRN  response  enterprise 
package  consists  of  state-controlled  WMD-CSTs,  CBRN- 
enhanced  response  force  packages  and  the  addition  of  10 
regionally  based  homeland  response  forces.  The  federally 
controlled  Defense  CBRN  Response  Force  and  command- 
and-control  CBRN  response  elements  bring  upwards  of 
8,000  military  personnel  to  the  response.  This  transforma- 


nZZ  \L  SFu  cTS  Th0rnt°n'  Army  North  communications  NCO,  helps  a  fourth-grader  make  a  bracelet  during  Military  Reading 
y  f.  ey  Hl  Ele™entary  School  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Above  right,  emergency  preparedness  liaison  officer  LTC  Carrie  Acree 
C °'dS  *  f,ve~wefk-old  infant  for  his  mother.  More  than  140  military  family  members  flew  into  Denver  International  Airport  as  part  of 
Operation  Pacific  Passage,  a  voluntary  departure  operation  that  began  after  an  earthquake  and  tsunami  struck  Japan  in  March. 
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complex  than  operating  in  other  geo-j 
graphic  combatant  commands.  Ourj 
people  and  our  civil  institutions  re-n 
quire  that  we  conduct  support  opera- i| 
tions  within  the  law  and  in  accordance  l 
with  the  authorities  granted  to  the  j 
states  and  the  federal  government.  In 
all  cases,  our  response  operations  arej 
designed  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  the 
U.S.  military  to  help  other  federall 
agencies  save  our  citizens'  lives,  pre-l 
vent  human  suffering  and  minimize  j 
the  extent  of  property  damage. 

Heading  that  support  effort  are  the  ] 
defense  coordinating  officers  and  ele-  j 
ments  (DCOs/DCEs)  permanently  em¬ 
bedded  with  the  staffs  of  the  Fed-[j 
eral  Emergency  Management  Agency's 
(FEMA)  10  regional  headquarters. 
These  nine-person  teams,  each  led  by 
a  colonel,  rapidly  respond  to  the  needs 1 
of  a  federal  primary  agency,  usually 
FEMA,  to  integrate  and  synchronize 
federal  military  support  should  a  dis¬ 
aster  occur  in  their  regions.  In  2011, 
DCOs/DCEs  responded  to  support 
federal  efforts  to  counter  the  effects  of 
wildfires  in  Texas,  tornado  damage  in 
the  Southeast,  and  flooding  in  the  upper  Midwest  and  the 
South.  Other  DCEs  were  prepared  to  respond  to  hurricanes,  ! 
additional  Midwest  floods,  wildland  firefighting,  mudslides  1 
or  tornadoes.  These  highly  trained  experts  in  emergency  ri 
management,  disaster  response  and  interagency  coordina-i 
tion  are  our  first  and  most  important  "early-entry"  forces  in  j 
the  United  States.  They  ensure  that  any  defense  support  is  [j 
scaled  appropriately,  employed  effectively  and  synchro-  1 
nizeti  with  the  efforts  of  other  responders.  They  build  rela- ' 
tionships  with  local  and  state  officials,  military  installation 
commanders,  and  federal  partners  throughout  their  as-  j 
signed  regions.  In  short,  the  DCOs/DCEs  are  simply  worth  i 
their  weight  in  gold. 

Army  North's  strength  is  its  constant  readiness  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  multitude  of  potential  disasters  and  threats  to 
our  nation.  The  command's  ability  to  build  teams  across  | 
many  varied  organizations  and  levels  of  government  en¬ 
ables  others  to  be  successful.  We  reach  out  to  many  part¬ 
ners  before  a  disaster  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  capabili- ; 
ties,  skills  and  leadership  needed  to  make  them  successful 
during  a  crisis.  Our  most  important  capability  is  our  team  j 
of  professionals,  military  and  civilian,  who  are  dedicated  . 
to  a  team  approach — not  to  receiving  credit.  Whether  fight¬ 
ing  transnational  criminal  organizations,  responding  to  a 
terrorist  attack  or  providing  integral  military  support  dur- 1 
ing  a  natural  disaster,  the  Army  North  team  sets  the  right  | 
conditions  for  the  use  of  military  forces  in  our  nation.  The  : 
people  of  America  can  be  confident  that  when  this  "insur-  , 
ance  policy"  is  called.  Army  North  will  respond.  y(  I 


tion  will  enable  Army  North  and  its  state  and  federal  part¬ 
ners  to  rapidly  deploy  the  most-needed  capabilities  should 
an  incident  occur.  Throughout  the  transition,  the  command 
will  continue  to  better  integrate  and  synchronize  local, 
state,  and  federal  responders. 

This  past  year,  we  deployed  the  entire  federal  contingent 
of  CBRN  units  to  train  their  response  capabilities.  Each  of 
these  response  elements  is  staffed  by  always-ready  person¬ 
nel  who  are  experts  at  technical  search  and  rescue,  mass  de¬ 
contamination,  medical  triage  of  contaminated  patients  and 
a  host  of  general-support  tasks — all  in  support  of  our  federal 
and  state  partners.  Leading  this  effort  is  Joint  Task  Force- 
Civil  Support  (JTF-CS),  stationed  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  JTF-CS's 
only  mission  is  to  respond  to  CBRN  incidents  within  the  US- 
NORTHCOM  and  U.S.  Pacific  Command  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Follow-on  forces  are  led  by  Army  North's  Contingency 
Command  Post-1,  an  all-hazards  command-and-control  unit 
that  has  the  capability  to  deploy  in  support  of  local,  state  and 
federal  officials  during  a  disaster  and  to  ensure  that  federal 
forces  have  centralized  command  and  control. 

Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  all  responding  forces  operate 
together  seamlessly  and  effectively,  can  understand  each 
other's  reporting  networks  and  terminology,  and  can 
quickly  move  to  incident  sites  anywhere  in  the  country. 


Respond 

Army  North  will  rapidly  respond  to  any  contingency  in 
the  homeland,  but  we  also  understand  that  operating  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  a  domestic  environment  is  significantly  more 


Above,  SGM  Eliodoro 
Perez  (left)  and  SGM 
Richard  Henson,  both  with 
Joint  Support  Force-51, 
monitor  progress  during  a 
week-long  hurricane  exer¬ 
cise  in  April  at  Camp  Bullis 
Military  Training  Reserva¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  Right,  SGT  Con¬ 
stantino  Martinez,  561st 
Engineer  Company, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
directs  soldiers  during  a 
border  road  construction 
project  in  the  southwestern 
New  Mexico  desert  coordi¬ 
nated  by  U.S.  Army  North’s 
Joint  Task  Force-North. 
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Ready  for  Battle. 


Ready  for  the  Future. 
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It’s  always  good  to  know  who  you  can  count  on  in  an 
uncertain  world.  With  support  from  Sikorsky  Aircraft, 
Army  Aviation  is  ready  to  fulfill  its  multi-mission 
requirements  of  today  -  while  actively  preparing 
for  the  new  threats  of  tomorrow. 

Updated  with  impressive  new  capabilities,  the  UH-60M 
BLACK  HAWK  is  today’s  multi-mission  workhorse,  while 
the  S-97  RAIDER  helicopter  is  a  bold  and  innovative 
investment  in  the  future  armed  aerial  scout  mission. 


Sikorsky 

A  United  Technologies  Company 
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By  LTG  John  D.  Johnson 

Commanding  General,  Eighth  U.S.  Army 


Hhat  is  Eighth  Army?  Our  motto  sums  it  up: 

Pacific  Victors!  Eighth  Army  officially  acti¬ 
vated  at  Memphis,  Term.,  on  June  10, 1944, 
deployed  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater  ol 
Operations  and  distinguished  itself  in  nu¬ 
merous  engagements  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  Islands  to  the  Philippines.  With  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  Eighth  Armyrs  mis¬ 
sion  transformed  into  one  of  occupation.  On  June  25, 
1950,  Eighth  Army  faced  another  major  challenge  as 
North  Korea  launched  an  offensive  against  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  (ROK). 

In  prompt  response, 
the  United  Nations  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  provided  the 
legal  basis  for  collective 
intervention  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War.  Eighth  Army 
assumed  command  and 
control  of  the  multina¬ 
tional  ground  forces  dur- 


Where  Eighth  Army  Stands, 
Freedem  Is  Secere 
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Snow-dusted  American  soldiers  wait  for 
their  convoy  to  move  during  winter  fighting 
of  the  Korean  War.  Eighth  Army  served  as 
both  a  theater  army  and  a  field  army  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-year  period  of  the  war.  Since  the 
Korean  War  Armistice,  Eighth  Army  has 
assisted  South  Korea  in  relief,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  self-defense  and  nation  rebuilding. 


LTG  John  D.  Johnson  is  the  commanding 
general,  Eighth  Army,  Korea.  He  has  served 
as  the  assistant  division  commander  for 
Maneuver,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  Korea; 
deputy  commanding  general,  Family  and 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Command; 
and  deputy  commanding  general,  Opera¬ 
tions,  I  Corps  and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  in¬ 
cluding  deploying  with  the  headquarters  for 
Multi-National  Corps-Iraq.  He  then  served  as  the  acting  com- 
manding  general  of  I  Corps  and  Joint  Base  Lewis-McChord.  A 
gna  ate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  he  has  attended  the 
C  'man,:  id  and  General  Staff  College,  the  School  of  Advanced  Mil¬ 
itary  Studies  and  the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  among  others. 


ble  armed  force  is  preparing  to  lead  the  common  defense 
of  the  ROK.  U.S.  soldiers  stationed  in  the  ROK  provide  the 
decisive  effort  to  ROK  growth,  partnership,  security  and 
stability  in  Korea  and  northeast  Asia. 

In  the  early  post-Korean  War  Armistice  years,  a  journal- 1 
ist  wrote  that  “America's  best  ambassadors  are  serving  in , 
Korea  ...  and  wearing  olive  drab."  Justifiably,  Eighth  Army 
has  run  a  good-neighbor  program  (GNP)  since  that  time, 1 
and  it  continues  to  evolve.  Since  January  2003,  the  Eighth 
Army  GNP,  nested  within  USFK,  concentrates  our  commu-  ( 
nity  relations,  cultural  awareness  and  military-to-military 
efforts  in  a  synchronized  and  mutually  supporting  manner 
while  ensuring  mission  readiness. 

The  community  relations  program  enables  U.S.  person¬ 
nel  and  Korean  civilians  to  build  and  expand  relationships, 
"open  doors"  and  gain  support  from  ROK  communities. 
The  Korean  cultural  awareness  program  educates  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  families  with  the  appropriate  level  of  cul¬ 
tural  training  and  exposure,  situational  awareness,  and  re¬ 
quired  language  skills  to  effectively  live,  work  and  operate 
in  the  ROK.  The  military-to-military  program  builds  and 
expands  U.S. -ROK  military  unit  partnerships  and  im¬ 
proves  U.S. -ROK  interoperability. 

The  GNP  cultivates  affirmative  personal  interactions 
and  develops  a  positive  and  lasting  image  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Korea,  enhances  host-nation  public  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  Eighth  Army's  roles  and  missions, 
and  maintains  our  reputation  as  a  respected  and  compe¬ 
tent  warfighting  organization. 

Korea  and  Eighth  Army — the  assignment  of  choice — not 
only  challenge  soldiers  and  civilians  to  train  and  develop 
their  warfighting  skills  in  a  combined  and  joint  environment 
but  also  offer  a  chance  to  explore  Korea  and  comprise  an 
ideal  hub  from  which  to  travel  throughout  Asia  and  the 
western  Pacific.  The  Patriot  Express  air-charter  service  pro¬ 
vides  soldiers  and  their  families  a  means  to  visit  the  States  at 
a  reduced  cost.  In  addition,  U.S.  Army  Garrison  Humphreys, 


ing  the  first  year  of  the  conflict  and 
held  the  main  line  of  resistance  during 
the  two-year  period  of  outpost  warfare. 

From  the  Pusan  Perimeter  to  the  Yalu 
River,  from  the  frozen  Han  River  to 
the  Imjin  River,  and  from  Heartbreak 
Ridge  to  Pork  Chop  Hill,  Eighth  Army 
fought  with  distinction  and  operated  as 
both  a  field  army  and  a  theater  army. 

Ultimately,  a  truce  was  secured  and  the 
political  integrity  and  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  ROK 
were  preserved. 

Since  the  Korean  War  Armistice,  Eighth  Army  has  as¬ 
sisted  South  Korea  in  relief,  rehabilitation,  self-defense  and 
nation  rebuilding  despite  frequent  North  Korean  provoca¬ 
tions  and,  in  some  cases,  serious  violations  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  The  ROK  Armed  Forces  modernization  in  the 
early  1990s  shifted  Eighth  Army's  role  to  one  of  support  in 
the  common  defense  of  the  ROK.  In  1998,  Eighth  Army 
was  designated  as  the  Army  service  component  command 
(ASCC)  for  U.S.  Forces  Korea  (USFK),  and  in  2010,  Eighth 
Army  was  designated  as  a  "field  army  construct"  and, 
later,  "combined  joint  task  force  capable." 


What  to  Expect  in  a  Korea  Assignment 

Established  in  war,  the  mutually  supporting  United 
States-Republic  of  Korea  Alliance  has  expanded  into  the 
most  energetic,  full  spectrum  strategic  partnership  in  con¬ 
temporary  times;  it  now  shares  global  political  burdens, 
helps  countries  in  need  and  partakes  in  multinational  ven¬ 
tures.  The  ROK  is  a  vibrant  and  technically  modern  nation 
with  a  rich  culture  and  history.  Its  commensurately  capa- 
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expanding  for  the  relocation  and  consolidation  of  U.S.  forces 
n  and  north  of  Seoul,  will  become  the  model  installation  for 
he  U.S.  Army,  while  increasing  the  number  of  command- 
ponsorship  families  and  improving  their  quality  of  life.  Sim¬ 
ilar  modernizations  will  occur  in  the  Daegu  " enclave,"  the 
•ther  enduring  hub  in  the  ROK. 

Lines  of  Operations:  Our  Mission  and  Focus 

Eighth  Army's  evolving  position  supports  USFK's  over- 
rching  mission  on  the  Peninsula  and  is  guided  by  three  pri- 
rities:  being  prepared  to  fight  tonight  and  win,  strengthen- 
ig  the  alliance  and  resetting  the  force. 

Fi%ht  tonight,  mission  capable.  In  2010,  belligerent,  unpro- 
oked  attacks  by  North  Korea,  which  historically  occur 
uring  dictator  regime  succession,  placed  the  Korean 
eninsula  in  the  international  spotlight  again.  The  sinking 
f  the  ROK  naval  ship  Cheonan  on  March  26— killing  46 
lilors  and  the  shelling  of  Yeonpyeong  Island  on  Novem- 
-r  23— killing  two  ROK  marines  and  two  ROK  civilians— 
icited  prompt  responses  from  the  U.S.-ROK  Alliance. 
SFK  designated  Eighth  Army  as  a  combined  joint  task 
rce  and  began  posturing  it  for  full  spectrum  missions  as  a 
arfighting  headquarters.  These  actions,  combined  with 
e  additional  live-fire  and  constructive  exercises  at  U.S. 
ad  ROK  training  ranges,  conveyed  a  clear  message  that 
:  e  U.S.-ROK  Alliance  was  prepared  to  swiftly  defend  the 
OK  while  not  seeking  to  escalate  conflict.  In  addition,  the 
Oiance  is  persistently  fighting  a  full  spectrum  conflict 
:  ainst  increasing  North  Korean  weapon-of-mass-destruc- 
:  >n  capabilities  as  well  as  North  Korean  cyber  attacks  tar- 
ting  the  ROK. 

The  U.S.-ROK  Alliance  must  build  the  right  standing  force 
address  the  full  spectrum  of  North  Korean  contingencies. 

;;  Eighth  Army  formalizes  its  joint  staffing  and  makes  the 
[  nsition  into  a  unique  operational-level  combined  joint 
■  k  force,  it  will  become  the  premier  warfighting  organiza- 


South  Korean  servicemembers  demonstrate  their 
martial  arts  skills  during  Korean  augmentation  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Friendship  Week.  Eighth  Army’s  Good 
Neighbor  Program,  in  turn,  continues  to  thrive. 

tion  in  Northeast  Asia  and  a  deterrent  to  future  North  Ko¬ 
rean  provocation.  This  structure  and  unique  adaptability 
support  integrated  Army  active  and  reserve  component 
training  on  mainland  Asia,  contributing  to  regional  stability. 
In  addition.  Eighth  Army  will  plan  and  conduct  more  de¬ 
ployments  in  support  of  regional  exercises,  such  as  2nd  In¬ 
fantry  Division's  recent  support  to  the  Balikatan  2011  Exer¬ 
cise  in  the  Philippines. 

Strengthen  the  alliance:  partnering  with  a  purpose.  Eighth 
Army's  new  combined  mission  re¬ 
quires  that  it  build  lasting  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  ROK  field  army  and 
formalize  organizational  alignments 
for  exercises  and  contingencies.  Our 
combined  team  will  work  together  to 
identify  challenges,  overcome  barriers, 
resolve  issues  and  validate  capabilities 
in  combined  interoperability  exercises. 

Applying  the  military-to-military 
program  with  an  energetic  purpose  re¬ 
news  our  reputation  and  enables  our 
aligned  ROK  units  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Eighth  Army's  new  role  as  a 
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Soldiers  protect  their  armored  vehicle 
during  an  air  defense  artillery  training 
exercise.  In  2010,  Eighth  Army  was 
designated  a  “field  army  construct”  and 
“combined  joint  task  force  capable.” 


* 


Above,  Eighth  Army  soldiers  conduct  administrative 
processes  for  a  Courageous  Channel  exercise,  test¬ 
ing  the  capability  to  evacuate  U.S.  family  members 
and  non-essential  civilian  employees  from  South  Ko¬ 
rea  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Below,  an  Eighth 
Army  soldier  helps  to  prepare  a  live-fire  site. 


combined  warfighting  organization. 
Partnering  with  a  purpose  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  training  opportunities  for  com¬ 
bined  elements  to  exercise  and  operate 
with  Eighth  Army  in  Korea  and  off  the 
Peninsula,  as  demonstrated  by  the  65th 
Medical  Brigade's  participation  with 
the  ROK  Army  during  the  Cobra  Gold 
2011  exercise  in  Thailand.  The  501st 
Military  Intelligence  Brigade  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  human  intelligence  collection 
team  to  the  ROK  provincial  reconstruc¬ 
tion  team  in  Afghanistan  through  De¬ 
cember  2011.  These  noteworthy  en¬ 
deavors  emphasize  our  commitment  to 
the  U.S.-ROK  Alliance. 

Reset  the  force:  reset  the  fighting  stance. 
Eighth  Army  has  transformed  multiple 
times  since  its  establishment,  from  a 
field  army  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Op¬ 
erations  to  an  army  of  occupation  in  the  post-World  War  II 
era,  from  both  a  field  and  theater  army  in  the  Korean  War  to 
a  theater  army  during  the  Cold  War  era,  and  from  an  ASCC 
for  USFK  in  1998  to  a  field  army  construct  in  2010.  The  future 
has  Eighth  Army  designated  as  combined  joint  task  force 
capable,  authorized  to  make  the  transition  from  an  adminis¬ 
trative  headquarters  to  a  warfighting  headquarters  while 
continuing  to  support  USFK  in  armistice  and  contingency 
situations.  Eighth  Army  is  challenged  to  staff,  train  and 
equip  itself  to  the  full  combat  readiness  level  through  the 
Army  force  generation  reset  process  and,  once  attained,  sus¬ 
tain  that  level. 

U.S.  Army  Pacific  (USARPAC),  the  designated  Pacific 
ASCC,  establishes  administrative  control  of  Eighth  Army  in 
Korea  through  the  Pacific  integration  plan.  Subsequently, 
Eighth  Army  supported  Operation  Tomodachi,  the  2011  re¬ 
lief  effort  in  Japan,  and  provides  USARPAC  with  limited 
U.S.  Army  capabilities  off  the  Peninsula.  The  USARPAC 
theater  security  cooperation  program  also  encourages  lead¬ 
ers  to  engage  with  partner  countries  to  develop  relation¬ 
ships  and  interoperability  and  to  enhance  partner  capacity. 


Katchi  Kapshida:  We  Go  Together 

Eighth  Army  boasts  a  rich  and  colorful  history  and  last¬ 
ing  reputation  as  the  warfighting  headquarters  that  se¬ 
cured  the  Republic  of  Korea's  sovereignty.  With  its  new 
mission  as  the  Army  force  component  of  USFK,  Eighth 
Army  continues  to  maintain  a  forward  presence  in  the 
Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  to  deter  hostilities  and,  if  deter¬ 
rence  fails,  to  defeat  any  external  aggression  directed 
against  our  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea.  An  assignment 
within  Eighth  Army  or  one  of  its  major  subordinate  com¬ 
mands  provides  the  best  opportunities  to  train  on  main¬ 
land  Asia,  build  and  nurture  friendships  with  our  ROK  al¬ 
lies,  learn  and  explore  the  country  and  its  culture,  and 
travel  the  region.  Where  Eighth  Army  stands,  freedom  is 
secure!  ^ 
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MK28l:  40MM  GREEN  TRAINING  AMMUNITION 

Unrestricted  training  -  zero  uxo  liabilities 

MK281  provides  unrestricted  combat  training  on  the  MK19,  MK47,  and  H&K  grenade 
machine  guns.  The  cartridge  is  non-pyrotechnic  and  non-toxic  and  does  not  leave  duds. 
It  is  ideal  for  dry  weather  use  and  on  temporary  ranges  when  risk  of  fire  and  UXO  liabilities 
can  hinder  training.  The  patented  propulsion  system  produces  low  variation  of  muzzle 
velocity  for  unsurpassed  accuracy.  MK281  Modo  is  a  day  impact  marker.  The  MK281 
Modi  is  a  day-night  marker  with  a  chemiluminescent  payload.  It  is  visible  with  or  with¬ 
out  night  vision  goggles  and  emits  in  the  near  infrared  band.  An  optional  tracer  element 
is  also  available.  German  engineered,  US  manufactured. 

Make  sure  to  visit  us  at  AUSA  2011  at  Stand  No.  215 

American  Rheinmetall  Munitions,  Inc.  •  925  Corporate  Dr.,  Suite  315  •  Stafford  •  Virginia  22554 
JSA  •  Phone  +1  703  221  9299  •  Fax  +1  703  441  3522  •  www.americanrheinmetall.com 
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Together,  we  can  be  the  rock 
our  soldiers  need  to  roll  on. 


Equipment  readiness  should  be  the  last  thing  on  a  soldier’s  mind.  That’s  why  at  team 
Parker,  we  deliver  higher  levels  of  reliability,  maintainability,  and  sustainability  by  providing 
support  solutions  to  OEM  standards.  Offering  innovative  contracting.  And  implementing 
lifetime  support. 


Want  to  maximize  readiness  and  minimize  costs?  Go  to  Parker  for  the  performance-based 
logistics,  technology  insertions,  reliability  improvement  programs,  and  customized  options 
that  will  let  soldiers  roll  on  to  victory,  knowing  we're  behind  them.  And  underneath  them,  too. 


To  learn  more,  call  us  at  (949)  809-8100,  or  visit  www.parker.com. 


aerospace 
climate  control 
electromechanical 
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fluid  &  gas  handlin 
hydraulics 
pneumatics 
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sealing  &  shielding 


See  us  at  AUSA,  Booth  3107. 


ENGINEERING  YOUR  SUCCESS 
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By  MG  Simeon  G.Trombitas 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  South 


Salvadoran  soldiers  patrolling  the  streets  of  Iraq 
with  U.S.  counterparts;  Guatemalan  disaster- 
response  units  digging  out  mudslide  victims 
in  Honduras;  Chilean  medics  treating  earth¬ 
quake  victims  in  Haiti— all  are  examples  of  the 
results  gained  from  regional  cooperation  and  support 
fostered  by  U.S.  Army  South's  (ARSOUTH)  theater 
security  cooperation  activities.  ARSOUTH's  enduring 
engagements  build  relationships,  enhance  partner- 
nation  capabilities,  and  foster  the  willingness  to  assist 


regional  security  and  disaster-response  missions. 

A  unique  organization 
designed  for  our  country's 
21st-century  challenges, 
ARSOUTH  focuses  on 
building  partner-nation 
security  capacity  in  the 
U.S.  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM)  area  of 
operations,  which  encom¬ 
passes  31  nations  in  Latin 
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Right,  officials  from  the  U.S.  and  Brazil¬ 
ian  staff-talks  delegations  speak  with 
Brazilian  special  forces  soldiers  during 
a  visit  to  the  Brazilian  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Brigade  in  Goiania,  Brazil.  Below 
right,  U.S.  Army  South  soldiers  compete 
in  the  Army  South  Soldiers  of  the  Quar¬ 
ter  Competition  at  Camp  Bullis,  Texas. 


with  partner  nations  and  helps  the  command  and  the  Arm; 
assist  our  partner  nations  in  developing  a  roadmap  for  th 
future.  Strengthening  relationships  with  partner-natioi 
armies  through  these  talks  and  the  resulting  agreements  ha 
lasting  effects  on  peace  and  stability  throughout  the  hemi 
sphere  and  is  essential  to  improving  our  future  national  de 
fense  and  security. 

Training  exercises  are  another  method  that  we  use  t<] 
train  with  and  bring  together  nations  to  address  regiona 
challenges.  Natural  disasters  are  common  in  the  Americas 
Each  year  through  exercises  such  as  Fuerzas  Aliadas  Hu 
manitarias  (FAHUM)  (Allied  Humanitarian  Forces),  wi 
partner  with  military  and  civilian  organizations  to  trail 
and  prepare  for  humanitarian  and  natural  disasters. 

This  year,  ARSOUTH  partnered  with  30  nations  and  1( 
governmental,  nongovernmental  and  international  organiza 
tions  during  the  FAHUM  exercise.  Hosted  by  the  Caribbeai 
nation  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  exercise  tested  nationa 
and  regional  disaster-response  plans  and  improved  the  capa 
bilities  and  interoperability  of  the  various  governmental  anc 
nongovernmental  organizations  that  typically  support  res 
cue  and  recovery  efforts  within  the  region. 


America  and  the  Caribbean.  Our  mis¬ 
sion  as  the  Army  service  component 
command  for  SOUTHCOM  is  to  con¬ 
duct  theater  security  cooperation  in 
order  to  enhance  hemispheric  security 
and  stability  and,  on  order,  conduct 
contingency  operations  as  directed  by 
SOUTHCOM.  From  Panama  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  San  Antonio,  wherever  the 
headquarters  has  been  located,  we've 
continued  to  build  lasting  relation¬ 
ships  that  have  helped  nations  within  the  SOUTHCOM  re¬ 
gion  become  partners  whom  we  can  count  on  to  ensure  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  within  our  hemisphere  and  worldwide. 

The  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  identified  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  security  capacity  of  partner-nations  as  one  of  six 
key  missions  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  One  of  my  pri¬ 
mary  goals  for  this  past  year  has  been  to  enhance  U.S.  and 
regional  security  by  building  and  sustaining  the  capacities 
of  vital  partner  armies  in  the  region;  increasing  interoper¬ 
ability  among  our  armies;  and  maintaining  strong,  effective 
working  relationships  with  leaders.  We  have  done  this 
through  a  variety  of  methods  including  staff  planning  vis¬ 
its,  military  exchange  programs,  military  training  exercises 
and  leader  engagements. 

One  method  for  ensuring  partner  capacity  and  strong  re¬ 
lationships  is  the  staff  talks  program.  As  the  Army's  execu¬ 
tive  agent,  ARSOUTH  conducts  staff  talks  with  the  armies 
of  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia  and  El  Salvador.  The  program 
provides  bilateral  forums  to  achieve  strategic  objectives 


MG  Simeon  G.  Trombitas  is  the  com¬ 


manding  general  of  U.S.  Army  South.  His 
previous  assignment  was  special  assistant 
to  the  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army 
Special  Operations  Command,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  He  served  in  the  7th  Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne)  as  a  detachment  com¬ 
mander,  company  commander,  battalion 
operations  officer,  executive  officer  and 
battalion  commander.  His  joint  assignments  include  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  operations,  J-3,  Special  Operations  Command  South, 
Panama;  commander,  U.S.  Military  Group-Colombia;  and  chief, 
Regional  Special  Operations  Division,  J-3,  The  Joint  Staff, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  has  also  served  as  commanding  general  of 
Special  Operations  Command,  Korea,  and  the  Iraq  National 
Cou  tcrterrorism  Force  Transition  Team  during  Operation  Iraqi 
re  lorn.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  he  has  a  master's  degree  from  the  Army  War  College. 
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THE  POWER  OF  INGENUITY 


C4ISR 


To  help  warfighters  and  other  critical  personnel  maximize  situational 
awareness  and  streamline  decision-making,  we  provide  industry- 
leading  products  and  systems  for  Command,  Control,  Communications, 
Computers,  Intelligence,  Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance  (C4ISR). 


Night  Vision  and  Imaging 

One  company  produces  more  Gen  3  night  vision  devices  than  all 
global  competitors  -  combined.  Now,  with  the  Enhanced  Night  Vision 
Goggle,  we  once  again  are  pushing  the  boundaries  of  optical  ingenuity 
and  paving  the  way  for  networked  connectivity.  Behind  the  optics 
and  imaging  systems,  our  software  solutions  turn  complex  data  into 
actionable  information. 
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Electronic  Warfare  and  Force  Protection 

Look  to  the  leader  in  electronic  warfare  countermeasures  and  an 
emerging  force  in  space  microelectronics,  mine-defense  solutions  and 
antennas.  We  are  also  heavily  involved  in  force  protection  through  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  radio  frequency-based  systems  for  every 


Networked  Communications 
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We  specialize  in  tactical,  satellite,  wireless  and  special  mission 
communications  systems,  as  well  as  information  assurance  and 
cryptographic  systems.  These  robust  systems,  along  with  GPS  payload 
and  mobile  ad  hoc  networking  expertise,  enable  access  to  real-time 

W  ll  I 

information  for  greater  mission  success. 


branch  of  the  military. 


Composites 


We  design  and  manufacture  advanced  fiber-reinforced  composite 


structures  for  customized  aerospace  and  defense  applications  where 
mission, requirements  dictate  reduced  weight,  enhanced  strength  and 
durability  -  even  in  the  harshest  of  operating  conditions. 


Worldwide  Programs 


From  logistics,  facility  and  vehicle  maintenance  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  base  operations  and  infrastructure  support  in  Europe 
and  the  U.S.,  we  have  the  proven  experience  and  expertise  to 
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help  military  and  civilian  agencies  achieve  their  vital  missions. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  U.S.  Army.  Photo  taken  by:  Air  Force  Senior  Airman  EruffTarris* 
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C4ISR  ELECTRONICS  AND  SYSTEMS 

*  • 

#  •  *  *  •• 
Integrated  Electronic  Warfare  Systems  * 

Communications  Systems  and  Force  Protection;Systems 

Ractar,  Reconnaissance  and  Acoustic  Systems 

Integrated  Structures 

Night  Vision  and  imaging 

Intelligence,  Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance  Systems 

Position,  Navigation  and  Timing 

•  » 


INFORMATION  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Air  Traffic  Management 
Network  Systems 

,  *  * 

Advanced  Information  Systems 

•  * 

Communications  and  Information  Systems 
Space,  Ground  and  Range  Systems 
Middle  East  and  Afghanistan  Programs 
U.S.  and  Europe  Programs 


Around  the  world. 
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Across  the  solar  syste 
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Ingenuity  everyw 
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From  ITT  Defense  and  Information  Solutions  comes  ITT  Exelis. 
A  new  name  in  aerospace  and  defense,  we  are  already  a  global 
top-20  industry  leader,  with  the  experienced  leadership, 

strategic  diversification  and  expanding  global  portfolio  to 

/ 

provide  the  reliable,  innovative  solutions  you  need.  ITT  Exelis 
will  have  more  than  20,000  employees  on  four  continents, 
delivering  ingenuity  and  agility  for  a  rapidly  changing  world. 


THE  POWER  OF  INGENUITY 


Air  Traffic  Management. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  looks  to  us  to  lead  a  world-class  team 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of  ADS-B,  the  cornerstone  of  Air 
Traffic  Management  Next  Generation  modernization.  Additional  work  is 
now  being  conducted  across  all  dimensions  of  air  traffic  management  for 
enhanced  safety,  efficiency  and  environmental  protection. 


Learn  more  about  the  future  ITT  Exelis  and  The  Power  of  Ingenuity 
visit  or  call  703-790-6300. 


Another  activity  that  has  provided  an  opportunity 
r  ARSOUTH  to  enhance  regional  security  and  sup- 
>rt  is  peacekeeping  operations  training.  Peacekeeping 
aerations- Americas  (PKO-A)  is  the  Army's  primary 
acekeeping  training  event  in  the  Central  and  South 
nerican  region.  PKO-A  2011  provided  a  forum  for 
litaries  of  the  region,  civilian  agencies,  nongovern- 
■ntal  organizations  and  intergovernmental  organiza- 
ns  to  build  valuable  professional  relationships,  pro- 
)te  alliances  and  regional  relations,  and  reinforce 
:urity  cooperation  through  professional  development 
^agements,  junior  and  senior  leadership  seminars,  a  battal- 
staff  exercise,  and  a  capstone  command-post  exercise, 
n  addition  to  the  FAHUM  and  PKO-A  exercises.  Allied 
rces  PANAMAX  is  the  largest  multinational  exercise 
d  in  theater.  PANAMAX  2011  brought  several  nations 
ether  from  the  Western  Flemisphere  to  train  for  the  de- 
se  of  the  Panama  Canal.  U.S.  and  partner-nation  ser- 
emembers  participated  from  locations  throughout  the 
ited  States,  Canada,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
Caribbean.  The  exercise  facilitated  interoperability. 
It  capabilities  and  provided  a  venue  to  share  best  prac- 
s  among  the  military  and  security  forces  in  the  region. 
Iso  provided  ARSOUTH  the  opportunity  to  train  to  op- 
te  asva  multinational  force  headquarters, 
he  Beyond  the  Horizon  (BTH)  series  of  exercises  is  an- 
er  program  critical  to  developing  partner-nation  capac- 
while  also  providing  ARSOUTH  with  the  opportunity  to 
duct  real-world  training.  BTH  is  part  of  SOUTHCOM's 
ual  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  program.  The  ex- 
ses  include  more  than  4,200  servicemembers  from  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy,  with  the  majority  deploying 
?mote  locations  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  to 
vide  medical,  dental  and  engineering  support.  BTH 
iplements  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
rnational  Development's  (USAID)  goal  of  advancing 
munity  development  and  hemispheric  prosperity, 
his  year  ARSOUTH  conducted  BTH  exercises  in  El  Sal- 


Far  left,  SSG  Viviana 
Veliz  and  other  soldiers 
from  U.S.  Army  South’s 
Special  Troops  Battalion 
conduct  a  field  training 
exercise  at  the  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Collective 
Training  Facility  at  Camp 
Bullis.  Above,  a  UH-60 
Black  Hawk  from  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base,  Hon¬ 
duras,  assists  during  the 
Beyond  the  Horizon  ex¬ 
ercises  in  2011.  Left, 

MG  Simeon  Trombitas, 
U.S.  Army  South  com¬ 
mander,  discusses  train¬ 
ing  with  Colombian  sol¬ 
diers  at  Tolemaida, 
Colombia,  in  March. 

vador  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our  soldiers  conducted 
four  medical  readiness  training  exercises  and  three  dental 
readiness  exercises,  resulting  in  the  treatment  of  more  than 
50,000  patients.  Our  forces  also  built  or  renovated  five 
schools,  four  health  clinics  and  two  sanitation  facilities  in 
rural  communities  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  Such  real-world  training,  field  exercises  and  deploy¬ 
ments  focus  on  training  U.S.  forces  to  increase  their  ability 
to  execute  their  unit  missions  by  performing  mission-essen¬ 
tial  training  and  tasks.  During  the  exercises,  our  forces  also 
provide  valuable  training  to  first  responders  and  disaster 
managers  of  the  host  nations. 

All  of  these  activities  with  partner  nations  also  help  AR¬ 
SOUTH  prepare  to  meet  our  contingency  and  deployment 
missions  such  as  our  major  deployment  to  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response  in  Haiti.  The  January  2010  earthquake  in  Haiti 
killed  more  than  230,000  people,  wounded  300,000  and  dis¬ 
placed  another  1  million  people.  Most  of  Haiti's  critical  infra¬ 
structure  was  destroyed  or  rendered  unserviceable,  and  al¬ 
most  every  government  ministry  was  inoperable,  which 
prevented  an  effective  government  response. 

ARSOUTH  deployed  its  contingency  command  post 
with  more  than  280  soldiers  and  civilians  supporting  the 
joint  operations  in  Haiti.  ARSOUTH  successfully  executed 
a  relief-in-place  and  assumed  command  of  Joint  Task  Force 
(JTF)-Haiti  in  support  of  USAID,  the  lead  U.S.  federal 
agency  for  the  disaster-response  effort.  Our  immediate  fo- 
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COL  Janice  Higuera,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Engineers,  U.S.  Army  South, 
works  with  Brazilian  army  delegates  in 
the  logistics  and  engineering  working 
group  in  Goiania,  Brazil.  The  Brazilian 
army  hosted  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
Brasilia  during  four-day  staff  talks. 


cus  was  mitigation  of  the  dangers  of 
heavy  rains,  floods  and  landslides  at 
the  internally  displaced  persons  (IDP) 
camps;  relocation  of  IDPs  to  safer  re¬ 
settlement  sites;  and  the  engineering 
support  for  roads,  drainage  canals,  de¬ 
bris  and  relief  supply  distribution. 

Our  JTF-Haiti  mission  ended  in  June 
2010,  but  our  support  to  Haiti  did  not. 

The  military  effort  made  the  transition  to  a  smauer  uussiun 
consisting  of  targeted  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  ex¬ 
ercises  referred  to  as  New  Horizons-Haiti. 

New  Horizons-Haiti  brought  approximately  2,700  U.S. 
personnel  to  Haiti  from  June  to  September  2010.  With  the 
support  of  ARSOUTH,  engineers  from  Task  Force  Kout 
Men  completed  14  projects — building  and  renovating 
schools,  drilling  and  improving  water  wells,  and  con¬ 
structing  sanitation  facilities.  Medical  and  dental  forces 
conducted  10  medical  readiness  exercises  that  served  more 
than  70,000  patients. 

This  year.  New  Horizons-Haiti  saw  more  than  3,000  ser- 
vicemembers  deploy  to  the  island  nation  and  continue  U.S. 
rebuilding  efforts.  The  servicemembers  completed  four  pro¬ 
jects — building  schools,  clinics  and  sanitation  facilities — and 
also  conducted  several  medical  readiness  and  dental  readi¬ 
ness  exercises,  treating  more  than  20,000  patients. 

Beyond  the  statistics  of  the  projects  completed  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  relationships  built  by  working  with  the 
Haitian  people.  By  participating  in  this  mission,  ARSOUTH 
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tionships  with  the  government  and  citizens  of  Haiti. 

All  of  ARSOUTH's  efforts  have  led  to  measurable  ir1 
creases  in  partner  capacity  and  the  willingness  of  partne 
nations  to  assist  in  worldwide  peacekeeping  operations.  E 
Salvador,  for  example,  deployed  11  rotations  of  soldiers  t 
participate  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  has  begun  th 
process  to  send  trainers  and  staff  officers  to  Afghanistan  t 
support  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  The  Dominican  Re 
public,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  all  provided  mili 
tary  support  for  combat  operations  in  Iraq.  In  the  past  fiv 
years,  Colombia  has  made  progress  in  its  50-year  conflic 
with  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC 
due  in  part  to  the  support  provided  by  the  U.S.  military.  A 
of  this  March,  14  countries  in  the  region  were  contributing 
more  than  7,000  observers  and  troops  to  14  U.N.  peace 
keeping  missions  worldwide.  Uruguay,  per  capita,  pro, 
vides  the  largest  peacekeeping  force  to  the  U.N.  This  col 
laboration  represents  the  type  of  capability  the  U.S.  Arm; 
actively  seeks  to  build  and  sustain  throughout  Latin  Amer1 
ica  and  the  Caribbean. 

While  we  continue  to  enhance  and  mature  the  capability  | 
of  our  partner  nations,  we  also  ensure  our  readiness  is  testa 
so  that  we  can  meet  our  mission  to  deploy  for  contingencies 
We  have  taken  lessons  learned  and  applied  them  during  con 
tingency  operations  exercises  such  as  Integrated  Advance 
We  have  also  updated  our  plans  and  procedures  based  or 
lessons  learned  and  have  refined  our  ability  to  provide; 
more  rapid  and  robust  response  when  called  upon  to  leac 
joint,  multinational  and  interagency  operations  in  the  future. 

ARSOUTH  is  a  deployable  headquarters  prepared  tc 
conduct  contingency  operations  and  humanitarian  mis 
sions  throughout  the  SOUTHCOM  area.  ARSOUTH'S  sol 
diers  and  civilians  are  prepared  to  meet  our  nation's  21st- 
century  challenges  and  have  the  unique  capability  I 
switch  from  humanitarian  assistance  to  medical  support  Ij 
migration  support  to  full-scale  contingency  operations 
directed  by  our  nation's  elected  leaders.  ARSOUTH's  cl 
sign  and  capabilities  reflect  the  future  of  our  Army,  and  v 
are  prepared  to  perform  all  missions  expected  of  the  so 
dier — today  and  tomorrow.  Defense  and  Fraternity! 
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The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare 

Army  Aviation  Symposium 

and  Exposition  Development  Forum 


11  -13  January  2012 

Gaylord  National  Hotel  and  Convention  Center 
National  Harbor,  Maryland 
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Register  online  at  www.ausa.org 

For  more  information  contact: 

AUSA,  Industry  Affairs 
Phone:  800-336-4570,  ext.  365 
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Army  Aviation: 

•  Trained  and  Ready  Professionals, 

•  for  Today  and  Tomorrow 


U.S.  Army  Africa 


Partnering  with  Africa 
Fer  the  Feture 


By  MG  David  R.  Hogg 

ommanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Africa 


Africa  is  a  continent  that  offers  incredible  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  well  as  complex  challenges.  U.S. 
Army  Africa  is  at  work  supporting  our  African 
partners  as  they  turn  promise  and  potential 
into  reality. 

With  54  sovereign  nations,  Africa  is  a  diverse  re¬ 
gion  covering  11.6  million  square  miles,  more  than 
three  times  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Its  1  billion 
people  make  up  400  ethnic  groups  who  speak  2,000 
languages.  It  is  home  to  seven  of  the  world's  fastest 
growing  economies,  approximately  13  percent  of  the 

world's  oil  supply,  vast 
natural  reserves — includ¬ 
ing  uranium  and  cop¬ 
per — and  tremendous 
human  potential.  Yet  the 
African  continent  leads 
the  world  in  humanitar¬ 
ian  crises,  failed  states 
and  deadly  conflicts. 
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Above,  a  Uganda  People’s  Defense  Forces  soldier  enjoys  a  light  moment  in 
training  at  Drop  Zone  Red  near  Kapelebyong,  Uganda,  during  bilateral  aerial 
resupply  exercise  Atlas  Drop  1 1  in  April.  Below,  Army  MAJ  Scott  Sendmeyer 
(left)  leads  a  campaign  development  team  aboard  the  amphibious  command 
ship  USS  Mount  Whitney  in  support  of  Joint  Task  Force  Odyssey  Dawn. 


At  U.S.  Army  Africa,  learning  about — and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  learning  from — our  African  land-forces  partners  helps 
us  to  better  accomplish  our  mission.  During  a  visit  to  U.S. 
Army  Africa  headquarters  this  year,  Lt.  Gen.  Njuki  Mwaniki, 
commander  of  Kenyan  land-forces,  provided  critical  insight 

MG  David  R.  Hogg  is  the  commanding 
general,  U.S.  Army  Africa.  His  leadership 
assignments  include  assistant  division  com¬ 
mander-support,  1st  Armored  Division, 
Germany,  and  commanding  general,  7th 
U.S.  Army,  joint  Multinational  Training 
Command.  He  previously  served  as  the 
deputy  commanding  ge7ieral,  Combined  Se¬ 
curity  Transition  Command-Afghanistan. 
He  u  as  commissioned  as  an  Armor  officer  after  graduating  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  holds  master's  degrees  in  military 
arts  and  science  and  in  national  security  strategy. 


on  the  condition  of  Africa:  Many  Afri¬ 
can  states  are  making  the  transition 
from  a  state  of  colonialism  to  regime 
survival  to  representative  government. 

Understanding  how  African  leaders 
perceive  the  political  unrest  in  North 
Africa  and  the  transnational  security 
issues  they  deal  with  daily  is  critical  to 
our  ability  to  gain  influence  and  pro¬ 
vide  meaningful  assistance  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  region  of  the 
world.  U.S.  Army  Africa  is  working  to 
increase  situational  awareness,  foster 
regional  cooperation  and  improve  in¬ 
teroperability  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  supporting  our  nation's  strategic  se¬ 
curity  interests  in  Africa.  We  accom¬ 
plish  our  mission  through  building 
partner  capacity,  establishing  endur¬ 
ing  relationships  and  supporting  our 
African  land-forces  partners  in  finding 
African  solutions  to  African  security 
challenges. 

Why  Africa? 

As  the  world  becomes  increasingly 
connected  and  the  U.S.  Army  down¬ 
sizes  its  presence  in  Central  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  our  limited  presence 
in  Africa  is  arguably  more  critical. 
Many  African  nations  are  endeavoring 
to  remove  the  vestiges  of  postindepen¬ 
dence  autocracy  and  strife  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  good  governance,  effective  institu¬ 
tions  and  a  responsive  security  sector. 
In  support  of  their  efforts,  the  U.S. 
Army — in  partnership  with  other  ser¬ 
vices  and  U.S.  interagency  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations — provides  critical 
assistance  to  African  land-forces. 

The  African  security  sector  is  confronting  an  array  of  un¬ 
conventional  threats,  including  violent  extremism,  human 
trafficking,  drug  smuggling,  piracy,  kidnapping  and  persis¬ 
tent  conflict.  These  threats  cross  borders  and  often  have  a 
direct  impact  on  U.S.  citizens.  Africa's  complex  challenges 
require  transnational  solutions,  both  in  terms  of  African 
participants  and  partners  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  That's 
why  you  will  rarely  see  a  U.S.  soldier  in  Africa  by  himself— 
the  U.S.  Army  is  in  Africa  to  support  our  African  land- 
forces  partners  as  they  develop  the  capabilities  they  need. 

Small  Investment,  Strategic  Impact 

U.S.  Army  Africa  covers  one  of  the  largest  land  masses  of 
any  area  of  responsibility  (AOR),  with  the  fewest  assigned 
personnel  and  the  smallest  budget  of  any  theater  army — but 
we  are  making  a  difference.  As  the  Army  service  component 
command  (ASCC)  supporting  U.S.  Africa  Command  (AFRI- 
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Uganda  People's  Defense 
Forces  and  U.S.  soldiers  wait 
for  supplies  to  be  dropped  from 
a  Ugandan  Air  Force  Mi- 1 7 
helicopter  during  Atlas  Drop  1 1 
near  Olilim,  Uganda. 


COM),  U.S.  Army  Africa  is  responsible  for  enabling  any  U.S. 
Army  operations  in  the  region;  synchronizing  all  Army  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Africa;  and  leveraging  joint,  interagency,  intergov¬ 
ernmental  and  multinational  relationships.  As  an  ASCC,  U.S. 
Army  Africa  conducts  sustained  security  engagement,  sup¬ 
ports  ongoing  operations  and  carries  out  congressionally 
mandated  Title  10  responsibilities  for  approximately  1,300 
Army  personnel  deployed  and  living  on  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,  including  those  supporting  Combined  Joint  Task  Force 
Horn  of  Africa. 

Based  on  the  worldwide  demand  for  forces  and  enablers, 
U.S.  Army  Africa  does  not  have  any  permanently  assigned 
units,  requiring  the  command  to  reach  back  to  U.S.  Army  Eu¬ 
rope  and  U.S.-based  emits  to  accomplish  its  mission.  Without 
assigned  forces  and  enablers,  U.S.  Army  Africa  will  continue 
refining  its  processes  for  accessing  the 
capabilities  of  the  active,  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  components  and  de¬ 
veloping  creative  concepts  to  support 
its  interagency  partners.  One  such  cre¬ 
ative  concept  is  U.S.  Army  Africa's  mo¬ 
bile  command  post,  a  compact  com- 
mand-and-control  element  that  can  be 


tailored  and  deployed  to  a  crisis  site  ir 
support  of  contingency  headquarters. 

In  support  of  current  operations  ir 
the  AOR,  U.S.  Army  Africa  stands  pre^ 
pared  to  deploy  a  contingency  head¬ 
quarters  when  directed  in  support  ol 
crisis  response.  In  preparation  foi 
leading  a  joint  task  force  (JTF),  U.S 
Army  Africa  has  participated  in  the 
U.S.  Africa  Command-led  exercise  Ju¬ 
dicious  Response,  which  will,  upor 
completion,  result  in  the  validation  o) 
U.S.  Army  Africa  as  a  JTF-capabk 
headquarters.  Also  in  2011,  U.S.  Arm) 
Africa  led  planning  efforts  for  severa 
noncombatant  evacuation  orders. 

Earlier  this  year,  during  the  Libyar 
crisis,  U.S.  Army  Africa  provided  per¬ 
sonnel  in  support  of  a  coalition  ol 
more  than  a  dozen  nations — including 
France,  Great  Britain,  Qatar  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates — for  Joint  Tasl 
Force-Odyssey  Dawn.  The  U.S.  task  force  and  the  other  na 
tional  efforts  transformed  into  the  NATO-led  Operatior 
Unified  Protector  on  March  31. 

Building  and  Strengthening  Relationships 

The  cornerstone  of  U.S.  Army  Africa's  engagement  strat¬ 
egy  with  partner  nations  is  building  partner  capacity  to  en¬ 
able  our  African  partners'  homeland  defense  and  civil  sup¬ 
port  capabilities,  to  help  train  and  equip  our  partners,  anc 
to  help  develop  mutually  supporting  crisis-response  capabil¬ 
ities  in  support  of  U.S.  strategic  interests.  Put  simply,  w( 
''train  the  trainer"  through  theater  security  cooperation,  ex¬ 
ercises  and  engagements  using  other  programs  like  the  U.S 
State  Department's  Africa  Contingency  Operations  Training 
and  Assistance  program  and  the  Africa  Deployment  Assis-. 


A  Kenyan  army  sergeant  monitors  a 
Burundi  warrant  officer  as  he  crimps 
a  timed  fuse  to  a  blasting  cap  during 
counter-improvised-explosive-device 
(I ED)  training  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  in 
April.  U.S.  Army  soldiers  from  Com¬ 
bined  Joint  Task  Force  Horn  of  Africa 
conducted  a  month-long  joint  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Kenyan  army  to  develop 
a  counter-IED  training  program  for 
East  African  militaries. 
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Left  to  right ,  Beninese  army  chief  Maj. 
Gen.  Mathieu  Amoussa  Chabi  Boni,  U.S. 
Ambassador  James  Knight  and  MG  David 
Ft.  Hogg,  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army 
Africa,  salute  Beninese  military  forces  at 
the  military  headquarters  in  Contonou, 
Benin,  in  January.  MG  Hogg  met  with  se¬ 
nior  military  leaders  in  Benin  to  discuss  fu¬ 
ture  partnership  opportunities  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Benin. 


Airmen  and  soldier  service  providers  treat 
Malawian  citizens  during  a  medical  readi¬ 
ness  and  training  exercise  at  the  Kamuzu 
Central  Hospital  in  Lilongwe,  Malawi. 


leaders  through  direct  personal  dia 
logue.  The  intent  of  these  engagement: 
is  simple:  We  want  to  listen  to  anc 
learn  from  our  African  partners  to  bet 
ter  help  them  achieve  their  land-force: 
goals  in  concert  with  our  nation': 
strategic  security  objectives. 

Looking  Toward  the  Future 

By  strategically  mixing  all  thes< 
tools,  we  have  made  progress  in  < 
short  period  of  time.  We  must  remair 
engaged  over  the  long  term,  however 
to  achieve  lasting  results  on  the  conti 
nent.  As  U.S.  Army  Africa  continue: 
to  mature,  the  relationships  we  culti 
vate  and  the  capacity  we  are  helping 
our  African  partners  build  will  be  o 
critical  strategic  importance  to  the  United  States. 

The  collective  vision  for  Africa's  future  should  be  one  o 
systematic  and  sustained  cooperation  and  engagement  tha 
reinforce  ongoing  efforts.  U.S.  Army  Africa  is  seeing  sue 
cess  through  our  own  engagements  and  activities.  For  ex 
ample,  the  second  biennial  African  Land  Forces  Summi 
(ALFS),  which  promises  to  be  a  unique  forum  in  whicl 
African  land-force  commanders  can  exchange  ideas  and  de 
velop  regional  relationships,  will  be  held  in  Africa  in  2012 
The  willingness  of  an  African  partner  to  host  ALFS  20F 
signals  both  the  strategic  impact  of  our  military-to-militar 
activities  and  the  enduring  relationships  cultivated  be 
tween  U.S.  Army  Africa  and  African  land-forces.  In  tb 
three  years  since  U.S.  Army  Africa's  inception,  we  have  wit 
nessed  increased  access  for  senior  leaders  on  the  continen 
and  the  restructuring  of  the  African  exercise  program  to  ad 
dress  regional  concerns  and  build  multilateral  relation 
ships.  These  successes  support  a  shared  vision  of  54  stable 
secure  nations.  To  continue  the  path  of  success,  we  must  re 
main  in  close  collaboration  with  and  responsive  to  ou 
African  and  interagency  partners  in  the  years  to  come.  Wi 
must  continue  to  partner  today  for  Africa  tomorrow.  'll 


tance  Partnership  Team.  Thanks  to  these  efforts,  in  fiscal  year 
(FY)  2011,  U.S.  Army  Africa  conducted  or  participated  in 
more  than  250  theater  security  cooperation  events;  we  expect 
these  numbers  to  steadily  increase  in  FY  2012  and  beyond. 
These  events  include  numerous  medical  exercises  as  well  as 
leadership  development  and  functional  area  exchanges,  such 
as  intelligence,  chaplain  and  communications  exchanges. 

Exercises  are  a  critical  element  of  U.S.  Army  Africa's  strat¬ 
egy.  In  April,  we  worked  with  the  Uganda  People's  Defense 
Forces  (UPDF)  to  conduct  Atlas  Drop  11,  a  bilateral  aerial-re¬ 
supply  exercise  to  build  the  UPDF's  proficiency  in  support¬ 
ing  forces  in  remote  areas.  Also,  this  year  we  executed 
Medreach  11  in  Malawi  in  May,  Medflag  11  in  Ghana  in  July 
and  Natural  Fire  in  Tanzania  in  September.  Each  exercise  in¬ 
creased  the  capacity  of  participating  nations  to  respond  to 
crises.  Especially  important  was  Medreach  11,  our  first  med¬ 
ical  readiness  training  exercise  (MEDRETE)  in  Africa.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  Malawi's  specific  request  for  cataract  treatment 
support,  the  MEDRETE  team  shared  surgical  techniques  to 
build  medical  capacity  within  the  Malawi  Defense  Force. 

U.S.  Army  Africa  also  utilizes  senior  leader  engagements 
to  facilitate  enduring  relationships  with  African  land-forces 
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Institute  of  land  warfare 

- PRESENTATIONS  AT  THE - 

2011  AUSA  ANNUAL  MEETING  &  EXPOSITION 


AUSA  Book  Program  -  Monday,  1 0  October,  1 :00  p.m. 


Advance  and  Destroy:  Patton  as  Commander  in  the  Bulge 

by  John  Rickkard 

Leadership  in  Dangerous  Situations: 

A  Handbook  for  the  Armed  Forces,  Emergency  Services,  and  First  Responders 

by  Patrick  Sweeney 


Grab  Their  Belts  to  Fight  Them: 

The  Viet-Cong’s  Big-Unit  War  Against  the  U.S.,  1965-1966 

by  Warren  Wilkins 


Beyond  Guns  and  Steel:  A  War  Termination  Strategy 

by  Dominic  Caraccilo 


The  Quiet  Professional: 

Major  Richard  J.  Meadows  of  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces 

by  Alan  Hoe 


Land  Warfare  Papers  -  Wednesday,  12  October,  9:00  a.m. 

The  Professional  Military  Ethic  and  Political  Dissent: 

Has  the  Line  Moved? 

by  LTC  Eric  A.  Hollister  (Land  Warfare  Paper  83,  August  2011) 


What  Drives  Pakistan’s  Interest  in  Afghanistan? 

by  LTC  Christopher  L.  Budihas  (Land  Warfare  Paper  82,  April  2011) 


For  more  information  about  the  AUSA  Book  Program  and  to  see  a  list 

of  available  books,  visit  http://www.ausa.org/resources/bookprogram. 

To  read  the  Land  Warfare  Papers  online  or  to  order  a  copy,  visit  http:// 

www.ausa.org/publications/ilw. 


Kontum:  The  Battle  to  Save  South  Vietnam 

by  Thomas  McKenna 

Passing  the  Test:  Combat  in  Korea,  April-June 

by  John  Greenwood 

Black  Ops,  Vietnam: 

The  Operational  History  of  MACVSOG 

by  Robert  Gillespie 


A  Case  for  Human  Dimension  Training: 

Decision  Science  and  Its  Potential  for  Improved 
Soldier  Resilience  and  Decision  Making  at  Every  Level 

by  COL  Kevin  M.  Felix  (Land  Warfare  Paper  85,  September  2011) 


A  Decade  of  Progress 
Safegoarding  the 
Notioool  Capital  Rogioo 


By  MG  Michael  S.  Linnington 

Commanding  General, 

J.S.  Army  Military  District  of  Washington 
and 

Commander,  Joint  Force  Headquarters- 
National  Capital  Region 


It  is  obvious  that  things  have  changed  since  9/11. 
The  Joint  Force  Fleadquarters-National  Capital  Re¬ 
gion  (JFHQ-NCR)  (to  which  the  U.S.  Army  MDW 
serves  as  the  core  staff)  was  officially  activated  on 
September  22,  2004,  born  of  the  ashes  of  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  2001.  The  command  plans,  coordinates,  main¬ 
tains  situational  awareness,  and  as  directed,  employs 
forces  for  homeland  defense  and  defense  support  of 


civil  authorities  in  the  National  Capital  Region  Joint 
Operations  Area  to  safeguard  the  nation's  capital. 
Nearly  a  decade  later  on  May  9,  2011,  and  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  fateful 
events  of  9/11,  a  piece  of 
Pentagon  stone  weighing 
220  pounds  (numbered 
DB849) — that  had  been 
stored  long  ago,  un¬ 
touched  at  Fort  McNair 
from  the  renovation  of 
damage  to  the  Pentagon 
from  9/11 — found  an 
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It  was  my  50th  birthday.  It  looked  nice  outside  and  1  started  my  day  at  work 
shortly  before  7  am.  I  was  the  anti-terrorism  officer  for  the  Military  District  of 
Washington  ( MDW )  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations  (DCSOPS).The  DC- 
SOPS  was  getting  ready  to  brief  a  group  of  military  officers  from  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  who  were  to  conduct  a  technology  demonstration  at  Fort  McNair  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  when  /  saw  a  breaking  news  report  on  the  television  in  my  office 
indicating  a  plane  had  hit  a  building  tower  in  Neiv  York  City.  I  informed  the  DC- 
SOPS  and  a  short  time  later,  I  watched  a  second  plane  hit  the  second  tower  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  World  Trade  Center.  I  interrupted  the  DCSOPS  brief  with 
news  of  the  second  aircraft,  which  immediately  terminated  the  visit  of  the  team 
from  Fort  Hood.  I  was  directed  to  activate  our  Emergency  Operations  Center 
(EOC),  and  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  staff  members  came  into  the  EOC  and 
requested  that  we  come  outside.  There  was  a  huge  billowing  black  cloud,  drifting 
south  over  the  city  from  the  general  location  of  the  Pentagon.  I  remember  thinking 
then  a  thought  that  remains  fresh  in  my  mind  today,  “ We  are  truly  at  war." 

— Larry  J.  Cerruti,  Anti-terrorism  Officer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
District  of  Washington,  September  11,  2001.  Today,  10  years  after  9/11,  Larry 
Cerruti  is  the  Chief,  Force  Protection  Division,  U.S.  Army  MDW. 


appropriate  resting  place  in  the  headquarters  building  of 
the  MDW,  building  39.  The  stone  serves  as  a  tribute  to  the 
184  people  who  perished  and  those  who  assisted  in  the  res¬ 
cue  and  recovery  efforts  at  the  Pentagon,  as  well  as  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  Shanksville,  Pa.,  and  at  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  New  York  City.  It  also  serves  as  a  daily  re¬ 
minder  of  just  how  much  we  have  grown  and  changed  as  a 
command  since  September  11,  2001. 

Since  2006,  the  MDW  role  as  Senior  Command  of  four 
Army  installations  and  one  joint  base  (Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.; 
Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Joint  Base  Myer-Henderson  Hall,  Va., 
which  also  includes  Fort  McNair  in  D.C.;  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
and  Fort  A.P  Hill,  Va.)  puts  it  in  partnership  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Installation  Management  Command  (IMCOM)  in  en¬ 
suring  that  the  support  provided  at  these  facilities  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  broader  Department  of  Defense  and  Army  mis¬ 
sions.  It  also  allows  better  coordinated  utilization  of  these 
installations  during  base  staging  initiatives  in  support  of 

MG  Michael  S.  Linnington  serves  as  the 
commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Military 
District  of  Washinqton/Commander,  Joint 
mm  Force  Headquarters-National  Capital  Re- 

Academy  in  1980,  he  has  held  assignments 
in  Germany,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  on 
both  the  Army  and  Joint  Staffs  in  the  Pen- 
tagon.  He  commanded  the  3rd  Brigade, 
10'lst  Airborne  Division  (AASLT)  where  he  deployed  both  in 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (Afghanistan)  and  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom.  Most  recently,  he  was  deployed  during  Operation 
Eu  Siring  Freedom  on  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  Joint  Command  staff  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  as  the  ]5  and 
later  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Plans  and  Projects. 


JFHQ  missions  and  demonstrates  the 
criticality  of  our  military  installations 
as  they  strive  to  sustain  the  fighting 
strength  of  our  Army  at  war  while  also 
providing  for  the  individual  needs  of 
soldiers  and  families. 

There  have  been  significant  internal 
structural  changes  to  the  command  ini 
the  past  10  years  as  well.  The  MDW'si 
Army  Air  Operations  Group  (AAOG)j 
was  established  October  4,  2005,  with  a 
mission  to  plan,  coordinate  and  execute 
aviation  operations  for  the  MDW,  to  in¬ 
clude  regional  and  worldwide  priority 
air  transport  for  the  Army's  senior 
leadership  and  selected  DoD  officials.  It 
executes  airfield  operations  at  Davison 
Army  Airfield  and  provides  air  traffic 
services  (ATS)  support  at  the  Pentagon 
helipad.  As  directed  by  MDW  (and  in 
its  role  as  the  Army  forces  component 
to  the  JFHQ-NCR),  the  AAOG  employs, 
rotary  wing  aviation  and  engineer  tech¬ 
nical  rescue  assets  to  support  designated  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  within  the  NCR.  On  order,  the  AAOG  also  receives  ad-i 
ditional  rotary  wing  aviation  forces  and  coordinates  for  theiiJ 
employment  in  support  of  consequence-management  opera¬ 
tions.  1 

Previously  designated  as  Echo  Company/12th  Aviation 
Battalion,  the  Airfield  Division  was  reorganized  under  the 
AAOG  on  October  1,  2009.  The  Airfield  team  provides 
ATS,  ATS  maintenance,  base  operations  support  and  air-1 
field  services  to  ensure  the  safe,  expeditious  flow  of  ain 
traffic  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  and  the  Pentagon. 

Subordinate  units  of  the  AAOG  also  include  the  12th 
Aviation  Battalion  and  the  U.S.  Army  Priority  Air  Trans¬ 
port  (USAPAT)  Command. 

Recently  12th  Aviation  Battalion  added  eight  UH-72A 
Lakota  helicopters  to  enhance  and  modernize  its  transport 
mission  in  the  NCR.  Also  assigned  to  the  Battalion,  and  ir 
commemoration  of  its  service  at  the  Pentagon  on  9/11,  is 
the  911th  Technical  Rescue  Engineer  Company,  formed) 
designated  the  MDW  Engineer  Company.  The  company  is 
modeled  after  a  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agenc) 
Urban  Search  and  Rescue  Heavy  Task  Force.  Its  mission  is 
unique  among  engineer  units  within  the  U.S.  Army  and  hasi 
recently  increased  its  capabilities  with  the  addition  of  twe 
Belgian  Malinois  in  a  pilot  urban  search-and-rescue  dog 
program  to  supplement  its  search-and-rescue  capabilities. 

USAPAT  underwent  reorganization  in  2008,  forming  into 
a  battalion  command  formation;  together  with  the  12th  Avi-i 
ation  Battalion,  they  serve  as  sister  battalions  for  priority 
transportation  missions.  USAPAT  operates  two  Gulfstrearr 
C-37As  (Gulfstream  V),  one  C-37B  (Gulfstream  550)  anc 
three  Cessna  UC-35B  Citation  Encores.  There  are  also  twe 
overseas  detachments:  one  at  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  with  £ 
Gulfstream  C-20F  (Gulfstream  IV)  and  the  other  at  Ramsteir 
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Rescued  from  the  damaged  west  side  of 
the  Pentagon,  a  limestone  block  that  was 
found  about  50  meters  from  the  impact  of 
Flight  77’s  crash  into  the  Pentagon  10  years 
ago  is  displayed  in  the  Military  District  of 
Washington  (MDW)ZJoint  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters-National  Capital  Region  headquarters 
building  as  a  tribute  to  the  people  who  per¬ 
ished  in  the  Pentagon  and  those  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  rescue  and  recovery  efforts. 


pB,  Germany,  with  a  C-20E  (Gulfstream  III),  which  sup- 
orts  the  U.S.  Army  Pacific  and  European  commands. 

Also,  the  White  House  Transportation  Agency  continues 
'S  vital  mission  of  providing  transportation  services  to  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  and  first  family  as  well  as  of- 
cial  visitors  to  the  White  House.  The  agency  utilizes  a 
eet  of  motor  vehicles  and  master  drivers  to  support  presi- 
ential  motorcades  and  travel  as  directed  by  the  White 
(ouse  Military  Office. 

MDW's  two  other  major  support  commands,  the  3rd  In- 
ntry  Regiment  (The  Old  Guard)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Band 
’ershing's  Own),  continue  rich  ceremonial  and  musical 
ipport  to  the  nation's  capital  and  the  nation's  leaders, 
ad  they  too  have  undergone  some  transformation  over 
e  past  10  years. 

In  conforming  to  the  design  of  the  Army's  modular 
l  igade  structure,  MDW  approved  a  provisional  reorgani- 
iition  of  the  Old  Guard  in  March  2004.  The  restructured 
d  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment  was  designed  to  be  more  re- 
f'onsive  to  both  ceremonial  and  contingency  requirements 
i  a  post-9/11  world  while  taking  on  many  of  the  specific 
bsigns  of  the  infantry  brigade  combat  team  under  modu- 
Irity.  This  transformation  enabled  companies  of  the  Old 
uard  to  deploy  in  support  of  overseas  contingency  opera- 
l>ns.  To  date,  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment  has  deployed 
i  mpanies  twice  to  the  Horn  of  Africa  in  support  of  Opera- 
:>n  Enduring  Freedom  and  once  to  Iraq  in  support  of  Op- 
iation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Today,  the  Old  Guard  is  1,500  soldiers  strong  and  is  com¬ 
bed  of  two  infantry  battalions  and  a  large,  separate  sup- 
:  rt  company.  The  Old  Guard  continues  its  solemn  duty  of 
inducting  memorial  affairs  daily  in  Arlington  National 
■  metery  as  well  as  maintaining  24-hour  vigil  at  the  Tomb 
;  the  Unknown  Soldier.  The  Old  Guard  conducts  an  aver- 
le  of  25  funerals  each  day  as  well  as  dignified  transfers  of 
nains  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Del.,  as  our  nation's  fallen 
'roes  return  home. 


Since  1925,  the  U.S.  Army  Band  con¬ 
tinues  to  play  a  vital  role  in  events  of 
national  and  international  significance 
to  include  leading  inaugural  parades. 

The  band  includes  270  active  duty 
musicians  and  support  staff  who  per¬ 
form  more  than  5,000  missions  annu¬ 
ally — providing  morale  and  welfare 
entertainment,  community  outreach, 
and  musical  support  to  troops,  the  public  at  large,  and  se¬ 
nior  leadership  of  our  Army  and  the  nation. 

In  2002,  then-SMA  Jack  L.  Tilley  asked  the  band  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  join  a  contingent  of  USO  performers  for  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  travel  with  his  ''Hope  and  Freedom 
Tour"  to  entertain  deployed  troops  throughout  Southwest 
Asia  during  the  December  holiday  season.  These  volun¬ 
teers  were  the  first  members  of  "Pershing's  Own"  to  go 
"downrange"  into  a  theater  of  foreign  combat  operations 
since  World  War  II. 

It  was  during  this  event  that  the  band  became  vitally 
aware  of  the  need  to  perform  popular  hits  to  our  troops  both 
overseas  and  at  home.  Tire  success  of  this  SGM-sponsored, 
boots  on  the  ground  mission  has  made  it  an  annual  event 


Members  of  the  91 1th  Technical  Rescue  Engineer  Com¬ 
pany,  based  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  move  debris  as  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  interagency  exercise  Capital  Shield  2011. 
The  911th  stands  prepared  to  respond  to  natural  disas¬ 
ters  and  potential  terrorist  attacks  on  the  nation's  capital. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  2011  Twilight 
Tattoo  at  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C., 
was  viewed  in  person  by  thousands  of 
Americans  and  online  in  29  states  and 
three  other  countries.  The  pageant  com¬ 
memorates  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It 
features  soldiers  from  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry 
Regiment  (The  Old  Guard)  and  The  U.S. 

Army  Band  (Pershing's  Own). 


since  2002  and,  through  their  perfor¬ 
mances,  inspired  the  new  look  and 
sound  that  is  now  the  U.S.  Army  Band 
Downrange.  To  expand  its  repertoire, 

Downrange  augmented  its  vocal  and 
keyboard  talent  with  the  permanent 
addition  of  a  six-piece  rhythm  section. 

Downrange  embraces  the  band's  mis¬ 
sion  as  a  strategic  community  relations 
asset  for  the  U.S.  Army  and  stands 
ready  to  entertain  audiences  around  the  world.  The  men  and 
women  of  Downrange  are  not  just  "present  and  accounted 
for"  but  also  are  constantly  on  the  move  and  on  the  front 
line — setting  the  popular  music  entertainment  standard  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Band  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

As  with  the  Old  Guard,  much  has  changed  in  MDW 
since  9/11,  but  the  traditional  roles  MDW  plays  on  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  stage  remain  constant.  For  more 
than  30  years.  Spirit  of  America  has  told  the  story  of 
Army's  history  through  the  eyes  of  the  American  soldier 
and  is  one  of  the  Army's  largest  community  outreach 
events.  Since  its  inception,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  experienced  the  patriotic  pageant.  With  music, 
precision  drill  demonstrations  and  historical  reenactments, 
this  action-packed  performance  by  more  than  300  active 
duty  MDW  soldiers  offers  inspiration  and  entertainment 
for  everyone.  Last  year,  using  social  media  video  stream¬ 
ing  initiatives,  several  million  Americans  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  watch  the  show  online,  and  we  plan  on  do¬ 
ing  the  same  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Another  event  organized  by  MDW  is  the  Army  Ten- 
Miler  that  occurs  every  year  at  the  start  of  the  AUSA  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  and  Exposition.  Each  year,  thousands  of  run¬ 
ners  and  spectators  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  join  in 
this  race  classic.  The  race  is  conducted  to  highlight  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  our  Army  worldwide,  enhance  esprit  de  corps, 
support  fitness  goals  and  embrace  our  ties  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  through  more  than  700  military  and  civilian  teams 
competing  for  race  honors.  Team  titles,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
mander's  Cup  and  the  International  Cup,  have  made  the 
event  quite  popular,  with  the  30,000  openings  for  partici¬ 
pation  being  filled  within  hours  of  registration  opening  on¬ 
line. 

:  he  MDW  has  ever-increasing  responsibilities  from  its 
tr.  .formation  in  2003  into  a  dual-hatted  subordinate  Head- 
qua  sirs  of  Northern  Command  (NORTHCOM):  the  Joint 
Force  Headquarters-National  Capital  Region.  In  addition,  on 


October  16,  2006,  U.S.  Army  MDW  was  designated  as  a  di¬ 
rect  reporting  unit  to  the  Army  and  given  command  and 
control  of  assigned  units  and  activities  in  the  nation's  capital. 

MDW  provides  the  core  staff  element  of  JFHQ-NCR 
and,  when  directed,  makes  the  transition  to  a  joint  task 
force  (JTF)  to  execute  contingency  plans  oriented  toward 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  NCR.  These  missions  fall 
into  three  lines  of  operation:  Homeland  Security/Home-i 
land  Defense,  Continuity  of  Operations/Continuity  of 
Government,  and  Defense  Support  of  Civil  Authorities. 
The  JFHQ-NCR  also  provides  command  and  control  of  the 
Joint  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (JEOD)  Very  Important 
Persons  Protective  Support  Activity  (VIPPSA)  providing! 
JEOD  VIP  support  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  and  Depart-; 
ment  of  State. 

To  date,  there  have  been  20  joint  task  force  designations.] 
Fifteen  were  designated  as  national  security  special  events. 
— yearly  State  of  the  Union  addresses  (since  2003),  twev 
presidential  inaugurations.  Presidents  Reagan  (2004)  and 
Ford  (2007)  funerals,  the  2008  G20  meeting  and  the  2010; 
Nuclear  Security  Summit.  Keeping  this  on  track  is  a  robust 
exercise  program  that  includes  more  than  80  federal,  state,] 
county  and  municipal  partners. 

Over  the  laist  four  years,  the  JFHQ-NCR/MDW  exercise. 
Capital  Shield  has  flourished  with  an  increase  to  84  partici-i 
pating  federal,  state  and  local  law-enforcement  and  crisis-- 
response  organizations.  The  increase  in  participation  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  an  aggressive  interagency  liaison  program 
that  maintains  contact  with  numerous  National  Capital  Re-i 
gion  (NCR)  organizations  and  partner  buy-in/commit¬ 
ment  to  national  planning  scenario  planning  sessions. 

No  matter  how  many  missions  emerge,  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  District  of  Washington  remains  the  centerpiece  of 
the  Army  in  the  nation's  capital,  and  through  its  JFHQ- 
NCR  capabilities  and  relationships,  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  response  to  incidents  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital.  •  X 
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/ORLD  LEADER  IN  TACTICAL  MICRO-ROBOT  SYSTEMS 


RECON  SCOUT  XT 


'XT*;.,.  -  %3k* 


The  Recon  Scout®  XT  is  the  only  throwable, 
mobile  reconnaissance  robot  in  the  world 
under  .6  kg/1.3  lb.  Toss  it  into  any  structure 
and  you’ll  instantaneously  gain  clear,  crisp  video 
of  what  lies  inside  -  enemy  combatants,  lEDs, 
civilians.  The  XT  takes  less  than  five  seconds  to 
deploy  and  it  can  be  used  in  any  environment, 
ndoors  or  out.  Its  infrared  optical  system  also 
allows  you  to  see  in  complete  darkness. 

Durable.  Lightweight.  Immediately  Deployable. 
see  it  in  action  at  ReconRobotics.com/XT 

UJSA  Booth  3852 


Know  Before  You  Go 


•ontact  -  Ernest  Langdon 

rnest.langdon@reconrobotics.com  +1  703-217-6017 
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Help  build  the  National  Army  Museum 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 


Your  purchase  can  make  a  difference. 


Take  pride  in  owning  one  or  more  of  these  impressive,  limited-edition  tributes  to 
the  United  States  Army  and  its  Soldiers  and  know  that  you’ve  help  build  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  Army’s  commemorative  $5  gold 
coin,  silver  dollar,  and  clad  half-dollar  are  available  during  2011  only,  and  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  will  fund  construction  of  this  long-overdue  national  Army  land¬ 
mark  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  To  learn  more  about  the  National  Army  Museum, 
visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


www.usmint.gov  |  1-800-USA-MINT 


NATIONAL 

MUSEUM 

UNITED  STATES 

ARMY 


www.armyhistory.org 


SMA  (Ret.)  Jack  Tilley,  left,  and  LTG 
(Ret.)  Fred  Vollrath,  cochairmen  of  the 
CSA  Retiree  Council,  observe  a  moment 
of  silence  after  placing  a  wreath  at  the 
Pentagon  9/1 1  Memorial  in  April. 


chief’s  Retiree  Cnincil 
Calls  Health  Cire,  CoieeiunicatiiB 

Top  Retiree  Cooceros 

Health  care  continues  to  be  the  highest  priority 
issue  for  both  current  and  future  retired  sol¬ 
diers,  according  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  (CSA)  Retiree  Council.  The  Council  met 
in  April  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  Council,  chaired  by  LTG  Frederick  Vollrath, 
U.S.  Army  retired,  and  SMA  Jack  Tilley,  U.S.  Army 
retired,  is  made  up  of  seven  retired  officers  and 
seven  retired  noncommissioned  officers.  The  CSA 
Retiree  Council  represents  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  more  than  a  million  retired  soldiers  and  surviving 

spouses.  At  their  annual 
meeting,  they  reviewed 
13  issues  submitted  by 
installation  retiree  coun¬ 
cils,  seven  of  them  deal¬ 
ing  with  health  care. 


By  LTG  Frederick  E.  Vollrath 

U.S.  Army  retired 
and 

SMA  Jack  L.  Tilley 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Cochairmen,  CSA  Retiree  Council 
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Health  Care 

In  its  report  to  the  CSA,  the  Council  praised  ongoing 
health-care  initiatives  presented  by  the  TRICARE  Manage¬ 
ment  Activity  and  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Disability  and 
Medical  Assessment  Office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA).  Based  on  current  information,  the  Council's 
health-care  recommendations  are: 

■  If  an  increase  of  TRICARE  fees  must  be  implemented 
by  the  DoD,  TRICARE  fee  increases  should  not  exceed 
the  annual  future  rate  of  growth  in  retired  pay,  with 
special  consideration  to  not  overburdening  soldiers  E- 
7  and  below. 

■  Support  legislation  to  authorize  pretax  payment  of 
TRICARE  Prime  enrollment  fees  and  premiums  for 
TRICARE  supplemental,  long-term  care  and  TRI¬ 
CARE  retiree  dental  insurance. 

■  A  previous  CSA  Retiree  Council  recommendation  to 
eliminate  copayments  for  generic  and  chronic-care 
drugs  obtained  through  The  Mail  Order  Pharmacy 
(TMOP)  as  a  way  to  encourage  greater  use  and  to  re¬ 
duce  DoD  health-care  costs  has  been  proposed  by  the 
TRICARE  Management  Agency.  The  Council  recom¬ 
mends  more  marketing  efforts  to  increase  TMOP  par¬ 
ticipation  to  realize  additional  cost  savings. 

Communication,  Retirement  Services,  Education 

Council  members  reported  that  they  appreciate  the  ongo¬ 
ing  efforts  of  Installation  Management  Command  in  sup¬ 
porting  previously  raised  Retiree  Council  issues  pertaining 
to  standardization  of  retirement  services  officer  (RSO)  posi¬ 
tions  and  for  strong  support  of  periodic  RSO  training. 

Current  and  future  retired  soldiers  remain  the  most 
credible  ambassadors  of  our  Army.  Continuing  to  provide 
up-to-date  information  regarding  Army  programs  and  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  retired  soldiers  ensures  that  the  Army  story  is 
accurately  told  and  disseminated  across  America,  espe¬ 
cially  in  communities  not  near  an  Army  installation. 

The  Council  recommended  that  the  Army: 

■  Increase  the  understanding  of  soldiers  and  their 
spouses  of  their  entitlements,  benefits  and  service 
transition  throughout  their  careers,  not  just  in  the  last 
year  of  service.  The  Council  recommends  incorporat¬ 
ing  modules  of  instruction  in  resident  and  nonresi¬ 
dent  courses  such  as  the  Garrison  Pre-command 
Course,  Brigade  and  Battalion  Pre-command/Com- 


mand  Sergeants  Major  Courses  (Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.),  Warrant  Officer  Career  College  and  the  Ser¬ 
geants  Major  Academy. 

■  Recommend  spouses  receive  similar  instruction 
through  family  readiness  groups,  the  Army  Career 
and  Alumni  Program  and  Army  community  services.  ! 

■  Fund  three  hard-copy  issues  per  year  of  Army  Echoes 
and  continue  efforts  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  version,  known  as  e-Echoes.  The  Council  rec¬ 
ommends  reviewing  electronic  delivery  options  of 
Army  Echoes  for  transitioning  soldiers.  (Note:  Because 
of  funding  constraints,  the  first  hard  copy  of  Army 
Echoes  for  2011  was  published  in  August.)  Continued 
publication  of  Army  Echoes  is  critical  for  keeping  more 
than  a  million  retired  soldiers  and  surviving  spouses 
informed  on  legal  and  entitlement/benefit  issues  as 
well  as  Army  programs,  initiatives  and  policy  changes. 
In  a  2010  questionnaire  of  retired  soldiers,  30  percent 
indicated  that  they  did  not  have  computer  access.  Of 
those  who  had  computers  or  access  to  a  computer,  60 
percent  indicated  they  would  not  go  online  to  read  e- 
Echoes. 

■  Maintain  the  level  of  funding  for  pre-  and  post-transi¬ 
tion  services  for  all  installations /garrisons  worldwide. 
Ensure  that  fiscal  requirements  are  part  of  the  annual 
budget  process  and  that  funding  for  retirement  services 
personnel  and  programs  is  recognized  as  a  priority. 

■  Soldiers  must  have  a  minimum  of  12  to  18  months  to 
complete  mandatory  requirements  as  well  as  avail 
themselves  of  the  many  transition  services.  Making  the 
transition  to  retirement  is  a  significant  event  for  soldiers 
and  their  families.  An  October  2010  transition  question¬ 
naire  indicated  that  almost  88  percent  of  retired  soldiers 
queried  indicated  they  would  advise  another  soldier  to 
attend  a  preretirement  briefing;  71  percent  of  active 
duty  respondents  reported  their  retirement  experience 
had  a  positive  impact  on  their  perception  of  the  Army. 

■  Complete  the  establishment  of  retirement  services  of¬ 
fices  at  major  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  (ARNG)  commands  to  ensure  all  retiring  and 
retired  Army  Reserve  and  ARNG  soldiers  and  their 
families  and  survivors  are  properly  informed  about 
retirement-related  benefits  and  entitlements. 

■  Retiring  soldiers  are  authorized  the  Army  Retiring 
Soldier  Commendation  Program  Package  upon  retire- 


and  human  resource 
active  duty. 


LTG  Frederick  E.  Vollrath,  USA  Ret., 
cochairman,  CSA  Retiree  Council,  was  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  Personnel  (now  G-l) 
of  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army; 
former  deputy  chief  of  staff,  Personnel, 
U.S.  Army  Europe;  and  director  of  En¬ 
listed  Personnel  Management,  U.S.  Army 
Personnel  Command.  He  held  other  criti¬ 
cal  positions  in  information  technology 
management  throughout  his  35  years  of 


SMA  Jack  L.  Tilley,  USA  Ret.,  cochairman, 
CSA  Retiree  Council,  was  the  12th  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army.  Before  becoming  Ser¬ 
geant  Major  of  the  Army,  his  assignments 
as  command  sergeant  major  included:  U.S. 
Central  Command,  MacDill  Air  Force  Base; 
Fla.;  1st  Battalion,  10th  Cavalry,  Fort  Knox'; 
Ky.;  194th  Armor  Brigade,  Bad  Kreuznach, 
Germany;  1st  Armored  Division,  Bad  Kreuz¬ 
nach;  and  U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense  Command,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 
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Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

2425  Wilson  Boulevard  •  Arlington,  VA  22201  .  (703)  841-4300  ext.  389  .  www.ausa.org 


AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program: 

Supporting  the  Army-Industry  Partnership 


Over  650  of  the  world  s  leading  defense  companies  are  members 
of  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program.  Is  yours? 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army's  (AUSA)  Sustaining  Membership  Program  is  your  vital  link 
to  Army  decision-makers  at  the  highest  levels.  As  the  Army's  professional  organization,  AUSA  has  played 
a  role  in  strengthening  national  security  for  over  60  years  by  facilitating  partnerships  between  military 
decision-makers  and  industry  leaders. 

When  you  join  AUSAs  Sustaining  Membership  Program,  your  company's  executives  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  ideas  with  top  Army  officials  at  AUSA  events.  These  events  are  conducted  and 
attended  by  high  level  Army  decision-makers,  DoD  officials  and  industry  leaders  -  the  individuals  who 
are  setting  the  agenda  for  the  Army's  future! 

Join  us  today  and  discover  what  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  can  do  for  your  business. 


\ 
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Members  of  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Retiree 
Council.  Front  row,  from  left:  MAJ  (Ret.) 

Edwin  Stone  III,  CSM  (Ret.)  Jackie  Moore, 

LTG  (Ret.)  Fred  Vollrath,  SMA  (Ret.)  Jack 
Tilley,  COL  (Ret.)  Arlene  Greenfield,  BG 
(Ret.)  Barton  Gilbert,  COL  (Ret.)  Eileen 
Watson,  CSM  (Ret.)  Robert  Henault.  Back 
row,  from  left:  CSM  (Ret.)  Elijah  King  Jr., 

COL  (Ret.)  Alphonso  W.  Knight  Jr.,  CSM 
(Ret.)  William  Hoffer,  SGM  (Ret.)  Albert 
Williams,  CW4  (Ret.)  Robert  Cooper, 

SGM  (Ret.)  David  Stewart. 

merit.  The  package  includes  a 
U.S.  flag  and  a  Retired  Army  pin. 

Receipt  of  the  flag  is  required  by 
Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  Subsec¬ 
tion  12605,  the  pin  by  AR  600-8-7, 

"Retirement  Services  Program."  Ensure  funding  and 
contracts  are  accomplished  in  a  timely  manner  so  that 
these  items  are  presented  to  all  retiring  soldiers  as 
they  make  the  transition. 

Benefits 

Council  members  appreciate  the  significant  amount  of 
work  that  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  (DFAS) 
continues  to  do  in  the  area  of  customer  service.  The  DFAS 
team  has  implemented  process  improvements  that  have 
clearly  focused  on  best  practices  in  customer  support  and 
efficient  customer  service.  Concerning  benefits,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  recommended: 

■  Acknowledge  spouses'  long-term  commitment  to  the 
Army  by  issuing  them  an  indefinite  ID  card  at  age  65. 
Based  on  approximately  536,000  spouse  cards  (all 
DoD)  requiring  renewal  every  four  years  for  spouses 
between  ages  65  and  75,  the  Army  would  save  about 
$10  million  if  this  recommendation  were  adopted. 

Retired  with  Purpose 

The  CSA  Retiree  Council  and  installation  retiree  councils 
are  coordinated  through  the  Army  Retirement  Services  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA) 
and  at  the  installation  level.  At  HQDA,  the  Army  Retire¬ 
ment  Services  Office,  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-l,  coordinates  Council  activities,  including  over¬ 
seeing  the  nomination  of  new  members  and  funding.  At  the 
installation  level,  the  RSO  and  installation  retiree  council 
work  together  to  maximize  service  to  retired  soldiers  and 
family  members.  The  RSO  also  helps  coordinate  its  meet¬ 
ings,  while  the  retiree  council  supports  the  installation  com¬ 
mander's  mission  and  the  annual  Retiree  Appreciation  Day. 

The  Army  Retirement  Services  mission  is  threefold: 
preparing  soldiers  and  families  for  retirement,  aiding  the 
sp  'uses  of  soldiers  who  die  on  active  duty  in  making  sur- 
vi  benefit  elections  for  their  families,  and  continuing  to 
so  .  rt  sr; ddiers  and  families  after  retirement.  This  mission  is 
aa  it  ;  Ashed  through  program  management  and  initiatives 
at  the  HQDA  level  and,  at  the  installation  level,  through  per¬ 


sonal  guidance  and  assistance  provided  by  RSOs. 

Army  Retirement  Services  continues  working,  partnered 
with  Army  Reserve  Command  and  the  ARNG,  to  ensure 
that  retiring  Reserve  and  Guard  soldiers  and  their  families 
receive  the  same  excellent  support  as  retiring  active  com¬ 
ponent  soldiers  and  families.  This  year  marked  further 
milestones. 

In  February,  Army  Reserve  soldiers  from  across  the; 
United  States  gathered  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  to  attend  aj 
first-of-its-kind  event,  an  Army  Reserve-specific,  preretire-1 
ment  benefit  seminar.  At  the  meeting,  trained  retirement  ex-1 
perts  from  Fort  Snelling's  Soldier  Readiness  Processing  Cen¬ 
ter  and  organizations  such  as  the  VA  and  TRICARE  covered 
complex  and  important  topics.  These  included  the  Reserve 
Component  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  how  TRICARE 
works  with  Medicare  and  other  insurance  policies.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  April  briefing  at  Joint  Base  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst, 
N.J.,  and  a  May  briefing  at  Fort  Snelling  have  helped  pre¬ 
pare  Army  Reserve  soldiers  and  spouses  for  retirement. 

The  National  Guard  liaison  officer  for  RSO  coordinated 
a  second  year  of  National  Guard  retirement  services  train¬ 
ing.  This  year,  the  training  was  conducted  in  March  at 
Camp  Robinson,  Ark.  Attending  and  receiving  training 
certification  at  the  workshop  were  152  retirement  person¬ 
nel  from  54  states  and  territories.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  workshop  was  to  provide  training  on  the  Defense  Re¬ 
tiree  and  Annuitant  Pay  System,  which  will  allow  ARNG 
retirement  personnel  to  effectively  resolve  retiree  pay  and 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  issues  quickly  at  the  local  level. 

Annually,  retired  soldiers  contribute  thousands  of  hours 
of  volunteer  service  in  support  of  vital  Army  programs 
and  other  service-connected  organizations.  Retired  sol¬ 
diers  are  also  involved  members  of  civilian  communities 
worldwide.  Through  their  actions  as  well  as  their  words, 
they  represent  the  Army,  sharing  its  messages  and  recruit¬ 
ing  by  example  and  by  invitation. 

Retired  soldiers  recognize  that  challenges  continue  in 
support  of  programs  affecting  them  and  their  families,  but, 
rest  assured,  retired  soldiers  are  forever  proud  and  still 
serving!  *|j 
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The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles 


MILES 


Delta  Air  Lines 
US  Airways 


Hero  Miles  is  a  program  of  the  nonprofit  Fisher  House  Foundation. 

More  information  on  the  Foundation  can  be  found  at  www.fisherhouse.org. 


©2009  Fisher  House  Foundation  /  Brendan  Mattingly  Photography  /  Don  Schaaf  &  Friends,  Inc 
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PFC  Matthew  Zajac, 

US  Army,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado  and 
hisJather,  Mike,  photographed 
at  a  Fisher  House  in 
San  Antonio.  Texas. 


GLOBAL  SUPPORT. 
EASY  REQUISITIONS 
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To  read  this  code, 
download  a  free  QR 
reader app  on  your 
smartphone  and  sea 
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Your  Mission.  Your  Way. 

GSA  Global  Supply™ 


GSA  Global  Supply  has  supported  military  customers  around  the  world  since  1949.  We  ship  tools,  office  supplies, 
safety  gear  and  more  into  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  Asia  and  beyond.  We  seamlessly  support  your  requisition  via 
MILSTRIP  or  Government  Purchase  Card.  Our  deployed  staff  in  Afghanistan  and  Kuwait  works  side  by  side  with 
DLA’s  Deployment  Support  Team  to  provide  training  and  expedite  the  flow  of  needed  supplies.  GSA’s  mission  is 
to  help  you  focus  on  yours. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.GSAglobalsupply.gsa.gov  or  call  1.800.525.8027. 


We  Accept  GSA  SmartPay®2 


Our  customer  service  hours  have  been  extended!  Status  updates,  billing,  and  information  available 
24/5  (Sunday,  9P  EST  -  Friday,  9:30P  EST)  at  1.800.488.3111 


U.S.  General  Services  Administration 
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26th  Army  Ten-Miler 


The  Army  Hawaii  Men 's  Team, 
which  fielded  the  winning  active 
duty  men’s  team,  won  the 
Commander  's  Cup. 


The  first  of  more  than  30,000  regis¬ 
tered  runners  began  the  26th  Army 
Ten-Miler  Sunday,  October  24, 
2010,  at  the  sound  of  the  gun. 


k  k 
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Warrior  Games 


With  about  80  soldiers,  the  Army  team  was  the  largest  of  the  teams 
represented  in  the  2011  Warrior  Games,  competing  in  several  sports 
at  the  games  for  wounded  warriors  in  Colorado  in  May. 


Kenneth  Marker,  compound  bow  silver  medalist,  draws  his  arrow 
during  the  archery  finals  of  the  2011  Warrior  Games. 


Army  swim  team 
oach  Holly  Roselle  is 
eased  with  her  team, 
which  won  four  gold, 
four  silver  and  seven 
bronze  medals  at  the 
Warrior  Games. 


Kenny  Griffith,  right,  won  silver,  and  Robert  Laux  won  bronze 
in  the  100-meter  dash  in  the  upper  body  amputee  and  limb 
dysfunction  category  during  the  track  and  field  competition. 


Robbie  Gaupp  runs  during  the  2011  Warrior  Games 
mixed  4x100  relay  upper  at  Garry  Berry  Stadium. 


RFC  Latoya  McClain  from  the  Fort  Bliss  Warrior  Transition  Unit 
participates  in  the  Army  Marksmanship  Unit-sponsored  Warrior 
Games  shooting  clinic.  She  won  a  silver  medal. 
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Drill  Sergeants  of  the  Year - - 


Active  duty  201 1  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year  SSG  John  Heslin  (left),  Fort  Benning,  Ga. ,  and  Army  Reserve  201 1  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year  SSG  Andrew 
Palmer,  98th  Reserve  Training  Division,  with  MG  Richard  Longo,  deputy  commander  for  Initial  Military  Training  (IMT),  and  IMT  CSM  John  Calpena. 


Best  Sappers 


CPT  John  Chambers  (left)  and  CPT  Joseph  Riley  from  554th  Engineer 
Battalion,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  were  named  Best  Sappers  2011. 


SGM  Walter  Zajkowski  (left)  and  MSG  Eric  Turk,  both  of  U.S.  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command,  won  the  2011  Best  Ranger  Competition.  MSC 
Turk  also  won  the  competition  in  2010;  SGM  Zajkowski  won  it  in  2007. 


Best  Rangers 


OI=R  COM  PE**  IT 


Best  Artilleryman 


SFC  Jose  Weeks, 
12th  Field  Artillery 
Regiment,  was 
named  best  artillery¬ 
man  in  the  Army. 


Soldier  and  NCO  of  the  Year 


SSG  Christopher  McDougall  (left)  from  the  National  Capital  Region 
won  NCO  of  the  Year.  SGT  Sherri  Gallagher,  U.S.  Army  Marksmanshii 
Unit,  took  2010  Soldier  of  the  Year  honors. 
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AIT  Platoon  Sergeant  of  the  Year 


SSG  Amanda 
Kokkonen,  an 
'dvanced  individual 
training  (AIT)  pla¬ 
toon  sergeant  with 
!?  344th  Military  In- 
dligence  Battalion, 
a s  named  the  2010 
T  Platoon  Sergeant 
of  the  Year. 


Army  National  Guard  Recruiter  NCO  of  the  Year 


Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Joseph  J.  Westphal  greets  SFC  Tavia  Syme, 
Army  National  Guard  Recruiter/Retention  Noncommissioned  Officer 
of  the  Year,  during  a  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 


' otter  SFC  Timothy 
Johns  (rear)  and 
shooter  SSG  Kevin 
'ildman  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  46th 
antry  at  Fort  Knox, 
y.,  took  first  place 
in  the  open  class 
division  in  the 
iternational  Sniper 
Competition. 


Best  Snipers 


Walter  T.  Kerwin  Jr.  Awards 


Left  photo,  with  then-Chief  of  Staff  GEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.  (left),  and  then-SMA  Kenneth  0.  Preston  (right)  are  Walter  T.  Kerwin  Jr. 
Award  winners  LTC  Christopher  Ryan  and  MSG  Pernell  Sato  of  the  Army  Reserve ’s  1st  Legal  Support  Organization,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Right  photo,  LTC  Douglas  Messner  and  1SG  Ernest  Miller,  1030th  Transportation  Battalion,  Virginia  Army  National  Guard. 
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BGJ.P.  Holland  Award 


Drill  Team 


Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  Army  BG  Colleen  L.  McGuire  presents 
the  BG  J.P.  Holland  Award  for  top  company -size  military  police  unit  in 
the  Army  to  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  705th  Military 
Police  Internment  and  Resettlement  Battalion,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


The  U.S.  Army  Drill  Team,  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment  (The  Ok 
Guard)  won  the  4th  annual  Joint  Service  Drill  Exhibition  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row. 


MacArthur  Leadership  Awards 


Aviator 


>1  fM  ,tfi;  '  \  I  i;f  *  3  pjj  ,  | 

GEttOouglas  MacArttfur  Foundation  representative  Henry  Harris  III  applauds  as  then -Army 
''  Chief  of  Staff  tTEN  George  W.  Casey  Jr.  joins  MacArthur  Leadership  Award  recipients. 


CW3  Jason  J.  Lacrosse  was  named  the  2010 
Army  Aviation  Association  of  America 
Aviator  of  the  Year. 


Army  Athletes  and  Coach  of  the  Year 


Army  athletes  and  coach  of  the  year  receive  their  awards  from  Army  and 
Association  leaders.  From  left:  GEN  Ann  E.  Dunwoody,  commanding 
;>ral,  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command;  Coach  of  the  Year  SFC  Robert 
B-.iley:  SEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey,  then-commanding  general  of  U.S.  Army 
Tracing  and  Doctrine  Command;  Female  Athlete  of  the  Year  SGT  April 
McGarity;  Male  Athlete  of  the  Year  CPT  Robert  Killian;  and 
AUSA  President  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA  Ret. 


Joint  Meritorious  Unit  Award 


Members  of  U.S.  Army  South  accepted  the  Joint  Meritorious  Unit 
Award  from  Gen.  Douglas  Fraser,  commander  of  U.S.  Southern 
Command  for  service  in  support  of  Operation  Unified  Response 
following  the  2010  earthquake  in  Haiti. 
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Capabilities  for  Army  Future  Force 


Army  Music  Awards 


Thomas  R.  Lamont, 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs 
(center),  presented  LTC 
Patrick  L.  Walden  and 
Daisy  P.  Crowley  the 
2010  Pace  Award  for 
their  work  finding 
savings  and  efficiencies 
for  the  Army. 


len-MAJ  Greg  Motes  (center)  won  the  “Capabilities  for  Army 
Future  Force’’  writing  contest  hosted  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Capabilities  Integration  Center  (ARCIC)  and  AUS A  from 
LTG  Michael  Vane,  now  retired,  then-ARCIC  director,  and 
AUS  A  President  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA  Ret. 

- Small  Arms  Chamoion - 


West  Point  audio  engineer  SSG  Brandie  Lane  received  a 
Grammy  Award  in  the  Best  Engineered  Album-Classical 
category  for  “Quincy  Porter:  Complete  Viola  Works.  ” 


CSM  Chris  Hardy  (left),  Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence, 
presents  the  2011  U.S.  Army  Small  Arms  Championship 
era  1 1  individual  champion's  plaque  to  MSG  Russell  Moore, 
91st  Small  Arms  Readiness  Group.  It  was  the  Army 
Reservist’s  third  title  in  as  many  years. 


Melissa  Gomez  accepts 
the  Operation  Rising  Star 
award  from  MG  Reuben 
Jones,  commander  of 
Family  and  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation 
Command. 


Pace  Award 
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U.S.  Army  Athletes 


SSG  Charles  Blackwell  won  gold  in  the  201 -pound  weight  class  of  the 
championships,  earning  a  trip  to  the  Olympic  trials. 


SPC  Carrie  Barry  (left),  third-ranked  lightweight  in  the  nation, 
defeated  Marine  Corps  LCpI  Melissa  Parker  in  the  female  division  's 
132-pound  weight  class  of  the  championships. 


All-Army  wrestler  PVT  Angel  Cejudo  (right)  placed  third  in  the 
145.5-pound  freestyle  division  of  the  27th  World  Military  Wrestling 

Championships. 


U.S.  Army  World  Class  Athlete  Program  wrestler  SGT  Iris  Smith  (right 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  women ‘s  158. 5-pound  freestyle  division  at  i 
the  27th  World  Military  Wrestling  Championships  in  Finland. 


Culinary  Arts  Award 


SFC  Rene  Marquis  (left)  and  SGT  Matthew 
lister  defeated  the  other  services  to  win 
”<?  Freedom  Chef  Challenge  during  the 
;  8  American  Culinary  Federation  in 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


SPC  Sarah  Deckert,  Pentagon  Army  Executive 
Dining  Facility,  won  a  gold  medal  for  her  part 
of  her  team  s  display  during  the  36th  Annual 
Culinary  Arts  Competition  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va. 


MSG  Mark  Morgan  was  recognized  as  one  o 
the  top  three  pastry  chefs  in  the  world  durim 
the  Culinary  World  Cup  in  Luxembourg. 
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■S.  Army  World  Class  Athlete  Program  SPC 
Dennis  Bowsher  finished  fourth  in  the  men  s 
modem  pentathlon  at  the  5th  international 
Military  World  Games  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


the  2011  U.S.  World  Team  Trials  in  June. 
U.S.  Army  World  Class  Athlete  Program 
Greco-Roman  wrestlers  (from  left)  SPC 
[oenser  Mango.  SFC  Dremiel  Byers  and  SPC 
Justin  Lester  earned  berths  on  Team  USA. 


All-Army  defeated  All-Navy  in  the  women  s 
finale  of  the  2010  Armed  Forces  Basketball 
Championships. 


CPL  Llewellyn  Smalley.  Fort  Meade.  Md.. 
was  named  AJI-Toumament  and  All-Armed 
Forces  -  the  champ ionsn  os  ano  helped  the 
team  take  a  silver  medal. 


SPC  Oscar  Alvardo.  Wheeler  Army 
•  irfield.  Hawaii,  won  a  gold  medal  in  the 
junior  chef  of  the  year  Culinary 
Arts  Competition. 


The  All-Army  women  s  softball  team  won  the  2010  Armed  Forces  Softball  Charcionshic 


I 


fter  decades  of  reliable  service,  it’s  time  to  replace 
the  venerable  M113.  There’s  been  a  requirement  on 
the  books  since  2007,  when  the  M113  program  was 
canceled.  BAE  Systems  is  ready  today  to  support  a 
speedy  acquisition  of  Bradley-based  variants  to  fill  all 
the  mission  roles  that  the  M113  carried  out  in  the 
Army’s  Heavy  Brigades.  It’s  a  battle  proven  platform 
that  the  troops  know  and  love  -  and  we  already  have 
built  prototypes  that  are  ready  for  testing.  It’s  a  family 
of  Armored  Multi-Purpose  Vehicles  that  the  Army  can  trust. 


FOR  EVERY  JOB, 
THERE’S  A 
BRADLEY. 
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ARMY  SECRETARIAT 


Hon.  John  McHugh 

Secretary  of  the  Army 


Hon.  Joseph  Westphal 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 


Hon.  Thomas  R.  Lamont 

Asst.  Secretary 

(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 


Hon.  Jo-Ellen  Darcy 

Asst.  Secretary 
(Civil  Works) 


Hon.  Mary  Sally  Matiella 

Asst.  Secretary  (Financial 
Management  and  Comptroller) 


Hon.  Katherine  G.  Hammack 

Asst.  Secretary 
(Installations,  Energy  and 
Environment) 


Hon.  Heidi  Shyu 

Acting  Asst.  Secretary  (Acquisition, 
Logistics  and  Technology) 


Mr.  Levator  Norsworthy  Jr. 

Senior  Official,  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel 


The  information  in  this  directory  is  current  as  of  September  7  and 
is  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 


LTG  Mitchell  H.  Stevenson 

DCS,  G-4 


LTG  Robert  P.  Lennox 

DCS,  G-8 


LTG  Rick  Lynch 

ACS,  Installation  Management 


MG  Merdith  W.B.  (Bo)  Temple 

Acting  Chief  of  Engineers 


GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno 

Chief  of  Staff 


GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff 


SMA  Raymond  F.  Chandler  III 

Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 


LTG  William  J.  Troy 

Director,  Army  Staff 


LTG  Thomas  P.  Bostick 

DCS,  G-l 


LTG  Richard  P.  Zahner 

DCS,  G-2 


LTG  John  F.  Campbell 

DCS,  G-3/5/7 


BG  Colleen  L.  McGuire 

Provost  Marshal  General 


LTG  Eric  B.  Schoomaker 

The  Surgeon  General 


THE  ARMY  STAFF 


LTG  Dana  K.  Chipman 

The  Judge  Advocate  General 


Ch.  (MG)  Donald  L.  Rutherford 

Chief  of  Chaplains 
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NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ARMY  RESERVE 


CSM  Michael  D.  Schultz 

Command  Sergeant  Major, 
Army  Reserve 


CSM  Richard  J.  Burch 

Command  Sergeant  Major, 
Army  National  Guard 


Gen.  Craig  R.  McKinley 

Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau 


LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz 

Chief,  Army  Reserve 


MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter 

Acting  Director, 

Army  National  Guard 


ARMY  SECRETARIAT  PRINCIPAL  AND  SPECIAL  STAFF 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hawley 

Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army 


Ms.  Joyce  Morrow 

Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


LTG  Edgar  E.  Stanton  III 

Mil.  Dep.  Budget,  OASA 
(Financial  Mgmt.  and 
Comptroller) 


LTG  William  N.  Phillips 

Mil.  Dep./Dir.  Army  Acquisition 
Corps,  OASA  (AL&T) 


LTG  Susan  S.  Lawrence 

Chief  Information  Officer/G-6' 


MG  William  McCoy 

Mr.  Randall  Exley 

MG  Robert  M.  Brown 

MG  Phillip  E.  McGhee 

Deputy  Inspector  General 

Auditor  General 

Dep.  for  Acquisition  &  Systems 

Director,  Army  Budget,  OASA 

Mgmt.,  OASA' (AL&T) 

(Financial  Mgmt.  and 

Comptroller) 

Ms.  Tracey  L.  Pinson 

Director,  Small  Business 
Programs 
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MG  Frederick  B.  Hodges  MG  Stephen  R.  Lanza 

Chief,  Legislative  Liaison  Chief,  Public  Affairs 


MG  Richard  A.  Stone 

Chairman,  Army  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Comm. 


SENIOR  ARMY  OFFICERS 
IN  SPECIAL/JOINT  ASSIGNMENTS 

(Officers  are  listed  here  according  to  their  combined,  joint  or  other 
special  assignment  title.  If  an  officer  also  holds  an  Army-specific 
command  position— a  “dual-hat"  assignment— he  or  she  is  listed 
by  that  title  in  the  respective  Command  and  Staff  section.) 

Commander,  U.S.  Africa  Command 

GEN  Carter  F.  Ham 

Director,  National  Security  Agency/ 

Chief,  Central  Security  Service/Commander, 

U.S.  Cyber  Command 

GEN  Keith  B.  Alexander 

Commander,  United  Nations  Command/Combined 
Forces  Command/ 

U.S.  Forces  Korea 

GEN  James  D.  Thurman 

Commander,  U.S.  Forces-lraq 

GEN  Lloyd  J.  Austin  III 

Commander,  U.S.  Northern  Command/ 
Commander,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command 

GEN  Charles  H.  Jacoby  Jr. 

Director,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

LTG  Ronald  L.  Burgess  Jr. 

Commander,  Combined  Security  Transition  Command- 
Afghanistan/ 

Commander,  NATO  Training  Mission-Afghanistan 

LTG  Daniel  P.  Bolger 
(Designee) 

Deputy  Commander,  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 

LTG  David  P.  Fridovich 

Deputy  Director  for  Strategic  Operational  Directorate 
National  Counterterrorism  Center 

LTG  Frances  H.  Kearney  III 

Deputy  Commander,  U.S.  European  Command 

LTG  John  D.  Gardner 

Director  for  Logistics,  J-4 
The  Joint  Staff 

LTG  Kathleen  M.  Gainey 

Deputy  Commander  for  Operations 
U.S.  Forces-lraq 

LTG  Frank  G.  Helmick 

Director,  Missile  Defense  Agency 

LTG  Patrick  J.  O'Reilly 

Director,  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency 

LTG  Carroll  F.  Pollett 

Jhief,  Office  of  the  Defense  Representative-Pakistan 
U.S.  Central  Command 

LTG  Purl  K.  Keen 

Director,  Joint  Improvised  Explosive  Device  Defeat 
Organization 

LTG  Michael  D.  Barbero 

ommander,  Combined  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force-435 

LTG  Keith  M.  Huber 

Commander,  Force  Command,  Heidelberg,  NATO 

LTG  John  W.  Morgan  III 


■  I  Deputy  Commander  U.S.  Northern  Command/ 

Vice  Commander,  United  States  Army  Element  NORAD 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  I 

CSM  Otis  N.  Cuffee 

LTG  Frank  J.  Grass 

Commander,  International  Security  Assistance  Force 

NATO  Training  Mission-Afghanistan/Combined  Security 

Transition  Command-Afghanistan 

Joint  Command 

CSM  Ralph  Beam 

Deputy  Commander,  U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan, 

OEF,  Afghanistan 

U.S.  Joint  Force  Headquarters-National  Capital  Region 

LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti 

CSM  Michael  W.  Williams 

Commanding  General,  Eighth  U.S.  Army/ 

U.S.  Training  Mission  to  Saudi  Arabia 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.N.  Command/ 

CSM  Clarence  Keithley 

Combined  Forces  Command/U.S.  Forces  Korea 

LTG  John  D.  Johnson 

Special  Operations  Command  Central 

CSM  George  Bequer 

Deputy  Commander  for  Advising  and  Training 

Deployable  Joint  Task  Force/NATO  Response  Force 

U.S.  Forces-lraq 

LTG  Michael  Ferriter 

CSM  Robert  M.  Lonergan 

Commander,  Joint  Special  Operations  Command 

ARMY  STAFF  FIELD  OPERATING  1 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 

AGENCIES/SUPPORT  AGENCIES 

LTG  Joseph  L.  Votel 

Army  Audit  Agency 

1  SENIOR  COMMAND  SERGEANTS 

fticAdiiurid,  va. 

Randall  Exley 

MAJOR  IN  SPECIAL/JOINT 

Army  Corrections  Command 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Arlington,  Va. 

COL  Mark  Inch 

(Command  sergeants  major  are  listed  here  according  to  their  combined, 
joint  or  other  special  assignment  title.  If  a  command  sergeant  major  holds 

Army  Environmental  Policy  Institute 

she  is  listed  by  that  title  in  the  respective  Command  and  Staff  section.) 

Arlington,  Va. 

Michael  Cain 

U.S.  Central  Command 

CSM  Frank  Grippe 

Army  Public  Affairs  Center 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

International  Security  Assistance  Force-NATO, 

COL  Joseph  Richard 

Afghanistan 

CSM  Marvin  L.  Hill 

Army  Review  Boards  Agency 

Arlington,  Va. 

U.S.  Transportation  Command 

Catherine  Mitrano 

CSM  Thomas  Hawkins 

U.S.  Forces-lraq 

Asymmetric  Warfare  Group 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

CSM  Joseph  R.  Allen 

COL  James  Mis 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 

CSM  Chris  C.  Faris 

Center  for  Army  Analysis 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 

E.B.  Vandiver  III 

CSM  Robert  A.Winzenried 

Center  of  Military  History 

U.S.  Strategic  Command 

CSM  Patrick  Z.  Alston 

Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  J.  Dalesandro 

United  Nations  Command/Combined  Forces 

Civilian  Human  Resources  Agency 

Command/U.S.  Forces  Korea 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

CSM  Anthony  Mahoney 

Barbara  Panther 

U.S.  Pacific  Command 

Command  and  Control  Support  Agency 

CSM  luniasola  T.  Savusa 

Washington,  D.C. 

COL  Pete  Beim 

U.S.  Forces-lraq/lll  Corps 

CSM  Arthur  L.  Coleman 

Diversity  and  Civil  Rights 

Arlington,  Va. 

Space  and  Missile  Defense  Command 
&  Army  Forces  Strategic  Command 

Larry  Stubblefield 

CSM  Larry  S.  Turner 

Finance  Management  Command 

Defense  Information  Systems  Agency/Joint  Task  Force 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COL  Stanley  Brown 

Global  Network  Operations 

CSM  Donald  G.  Manley 
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Force  Management  Support  Agency 

Fort  Belvoir,  V a. 

BG  Anthony  lerardi 
SGM  Ricardo  Morales 

Inspector  General  Agency 

Arlington,  Va. 

MG  William  McCoy  (Acting) 

Installation  Support  Management  Activity 

Arlington,  Va. 

Craig  College 

Judge  Advocate  General’s  Legal  Center 
and  School 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

BG  John  W.  Miller 
SGM  Joseph  Lister 

Legal  Services  Agency 

Arlington,  Va. 

BG  Flora  Darpino 

Logistics  Innovation  Agency 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Vic  Ramdass 

Human  Resources  Command 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

MG  Gina  S.  Farrisee 
CSM  John  F.  Gathers 

U.S.  Army  Combat  Readiness/Safety  Center 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

BG  William  T.  Wolf 
(Vacant) 


U.S.  Army  Field  Band 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Thomas  H.  Palmatier 

U.S.  Army  Headquarters  Services 

Arlington,  Va. 

Steve  Redmann 

U.S.  Army  Information  Technology  Agency 

Arlington,  Va. 

Donald  E.  Adcock 

U.S.  Army  Manpower  Analysis  Agency 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Jay  Aronowitz 

U.S.  Army  Resources  and  Programs  Agency 

Arlington,  Va. 

Gerald  O’Keefe 


FORCES  COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

GEN  David  M.  Rodriguez 
CSM  Darrin  Bohn 

First  U.S.  Army 

Rock  Island,  III. 

LTG  J.  Michael  Bednarek 
CSM  Jesse  L.  Andrews  Jr. 

I 


First  Army  Division-East 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

MG  Kevin  R.  Wendel 
CSM  Edwin  Rodriguez 

First  Army  Division-West 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

MG  Perry  L.  Wiggins 
CSM  Norman  Corbett  (Acting) 

I  Corps 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti 
CSM  John  W.  Troxell 

2nd  Stryker  Combat  Brigade  Team  (SBCT), 
2nd  Infantry  Division 
JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Barry  F.  Huggins 
CSM  Andrew  B.  Connette 

3rd  SBCT,  2nd  Infantry  Division 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Charles  Webster 
CSM  Samuel  Murphy 

4th  SBCT,  2nd  Infantry  Division 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Michael  Getchell 
CSM  Paul  D.  Balmforth 

16th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Robert  Dickerson 
CSM  Lucio  (Niko)  Vandevoorde 

17th  Fires  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Kenneth  L.  Kamper 
CSM  Joseph  Santos 

42nd  Military  Police  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Robert  M.  Taradash 
CSM  Dawn  J.  Rippelmeyer 

62nd  Medical  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  John  P.  Collins 
CSM  Eugene  Jeffers 

201st  Battlefield  Surveillance  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Paul  Norwood 
CSM  Mark  A.  Thornton 

555th  Engineer  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Michael  W.  Brobeck 
CSM  Elmo  L.  Leichenauer 

593rd  Sustainment  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Scott  J.  Lofreddo 
CSM  Charlie  G.  Chavez 

Joint  Base  Garrison 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Thomas  W.  Brittain 
CSM  Matthew  Barnes 


III  Corps 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

LTG  Donald  M.  Campbell  Jr. 

CSM  Arthur  Coleman  Jr. 

1st  Cavalry  Division 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

MG  Daniel  B.  Allyn 
CSM  Isaia  Vimoto 

1st  Heavy  Brigade  Combat  Team  (HBCT), 
1st  Cavalry  Division 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Scott  Efflandt 
CSM  Lance  Lehr 

2nd  HBCT,  1st  Cavalry  Division 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  John  Peeler 
CSM  Emmett  Maunakea 

3rd  HBCT,  1st  Cavalry  Division 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Douglas  Crissman 
CSM  Ronnie  Kelley 

4th  HBCT,  1st  Cavalry  Division 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Bryan  Winski 
CSM  Antoine  Overstreet 

1st  Air  Cavalry  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  John  Novalis  II 
CSM  Glen  Vela 

41st  Fires  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  William  McRae 
CSM  Kevin  A.  Hughes 

4th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

MG  David  G.  Perkins 
CSM  Daniel  A.  Dailey 

1st  HBCT,  4th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  Joel  K.  Tyler 
CSM  Gerald  L.  Kinloch 

2nd  HBCT,  4th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  John  S.  Kolasheski 
CSM  Ralph  F.  Delosa 

3rd  HBCT,  4th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  Michael  C.  Kasales 
CSM  Miles  S.  Wilson 

4th  Infantry  Brigade  Combat  Team  (IBCT), 
4th  Infantry  Division 
Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  James  J.  Mingus 
CSM  Charles  V.  Sasser  Jr. 

4th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Daniel  Williams 
CSM  Donald  Rose  Jr. 
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43rd  Sustainment  Brigade 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  Todd  A.  Heussner 
CSM  Randy  S.  Varner 

214th  Fires  Brigade,  4th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

COL  Timothy  J.  Daugherty 
CSM  Michael  E.  Giles 

3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Reginald  E.  Allen 
CSM  Jonathan  J.  Hunt 


Fort  Hood,  Texas 

BG  Terence  J.  Hildner 
CSM  Mark  D.  Joseph 

1st  Medical  Brigade, 

13th  Sustainment  Command 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Bruce  McVeigh 
CSM  Roger  Verlarde 

4th  Sustainment  Brigade, 

13th  Sustainment  Command 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Ronald  Kirklin 
CSM  Erik  R.  Frey 

21st  Cavalry  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Neil  Hersey 
CSM  Todd  Vance 

31st  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

COL  Daniel  R.  Garcia 
CSM  Kenneth  L.  Joseph 

36th  Engineer  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  David  Hill 
CSM  Jeffrey  Harris 

89th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Patrick  Williams 
CSM  Peter  Ladd 

504th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Gary  Johnson 
CSM  Dennis  Eger 

13th  Financial  Management  Center 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Lee  Ransdell 
MSG  Gregory  Perry 

Operational  Test  Command 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Laura  Richardson 
CSM  Michael  Bobb 

1st  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

MG  William  C.  Mayville 
CSM  James  B.  Champagne 


1st  HBCT,  1st  Infantry  Division 

11th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

COL  Michael  Pappal 

COL  Reginald  Davis 

CSM  John  Jones 

CSM  Byron  E.  Ferguson 

2nd  HBCT,  1st  Infantry  Division 

XVIII  Airborne  Corps 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Paul  Calvert 

LTG  Frank  G.  Helmick 

CSM  Rodney  Lewis 

CSM  Earl  L.  Rice 

3rd  IBCT,  1st  Infantry  Division 

3rd  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

COL  Christopher  Toner 

MG  Robert  (Abe)  Abrams 

CSM  Drew  Pumarejo 

CSM  Edd  Watson 

)  4th  IBCT,  1st  Infantry  Division 

1st  HBCT,  3rd  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

COL  Joseph  D.  Wawro 

COL  James  R.  Crider 

CSM  Wylie  G.  Hutchison 

CSM  Oscar  Arroyo  (Interim) 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

2nd  HBCT,  3rd  Infantry  Division 

1st  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

COL  Douglas  C.  Cardinale 

COL  John  Morgan 

CSM  Michael  J.  Mingle  (Interim) 

CSM  James  Thomson 

Sustainment  Brigade,  1  st  Infantry  Division 

3rd  HBCT,  3rd  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

COL  Johnnie  L.  Johnson 

COL  Brian  Tempest 

CSM  Tydious  D.  McCray 

CSM  Miguel  Rivera 

75th  Fires  Brigade 

4th  IBCT,  3rd  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

COL  Kimo  C.  Gallahue 

COL  Alfredo  Najera 

CSM  Joseph  D.  Altman 

CSM  Sam  K.  Young 

4th  Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

3rd  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

COL  Frank  Y.  Rangel 

COL  Allan  M.  Pepin 

CSM  William  Allen 

CSM  Patrick  Blair 

1st  Armored  Division, 

3rd  Sustainment  Brigade 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

MG  Dana  Pittard 

COL  Joseph  R.  Novack  Jr. 

CSM  David  Davenport 

CSM  Clifton  H.  Johnson 

1  st  BCT,  1  st  Armored  Division 

10th  Mountain  Division  (Light  Infantry) 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Kenneth  Adgie 

MG  James  L.  Terry 

CSM  Russell  Reimers 

CSM  Christopher  K.  Greca 

2nd  BCT,  1st  Armored  Division 

1st  IBCT,  10th  Mountain  Division 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Daniel  Pinnell 

COL  Stephen  L.  Michael 

CSM  Antonio  Dunston 

CSM  Dennis  E.  Defreese 

3rd  BCT,  1st  Armored  Division 

2nd  IBCT,  10th  Mountain  Division 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Mark  H.  Landes 

COL  Dennis  S.  Sullivan 

CSM  Richard  H.  Capps 

CSM  Benjamin  Jones 

4th  BCT,  1st  Armored  Division 

3rd  IBCT,  10th  Mountain  Division 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Scott  McKean 

COL  Patrick  D.  Frank 

CSM  Thomas  Eppler 

CSM  James  J.  Carabello 

32nd  Army  Air  Missile  Defense  Command 

4th  IBCT,  10th  Mountain  Division 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

BG  John  G.  Rossi 

COL  Bruce  P.  Antonia 

CSM  Richard  Clem 

CSM  Steven  L.  Womack 
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Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  10th  Mountain 
Division 
Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Pedro  G.  Almeida 
CSM  Kenneth  E.  Patton 

10th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Kurt  J.  Ryan 
CSM  Jose  A.  Castillo 

82nd  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

MG  James  L.  Huggins 
CSM  Bryant  C.  Lambert 

1st  IBCT  (Airborne),  82nd  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Mark  L.  Stock 
CSM  LaMarquis  Knowles 

2nd  IBCT  (Airborne),  82nd  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Timothy  McAteer 
CSM  Timothy  Guden 


3rd  IBCT  (Airborne),  82nd  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Carl  A.  Alex 
CSM  William  D.  Forro 

4th  IBCT  (Airborne),  82nd  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Brian  Mennes 
CSM  Mark  Sturdevant 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

82nd  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Terry  J.  Jamison  Jr. 

CSM  Larry  D.  Farmer 

18th  Fires  Brigade  (Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Robert  Morschauser 
CSM  Steven  L.  Payton 

101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

MG  James  C.  McConville 
CSM  Scott  C.  Schroeder 

1st  IBCT,  101st  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Andrew  P.  Poppas 
CSM  Kevin  R.  Benson 

2nd  IBCT,  101st  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Arthur  A.  Kandarian 
CSM  Alonzo  Smith 

3rd  IBCT,  101st  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  R.J.  Lillibridge 
CSM  Eric  Crabtree 

4th  IBCT,  101st  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Sean  M.  Jenkins 
CSM  Timothy  D.  Coop 


101st  Combat  Aviation  Brigade 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Paul  Bontrager 
CSM  LebertO.  Beharie 

159th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Kenneth  T.  Royar 
CSM  John  L.  Chandler 

101st  Sustainment  Brigade 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Michael  P.  Peterman 
CSM  Michael  A.  Sanchez 

16th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Chad  McRee 
CSM  Todd  Spradling 

20th  Engineer  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Richard  Kaiser 
CSM  Butler  J.  Kendrick 

44th  Medical  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Donald  West 
CSM  Iteago  Felton 

108th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Sean  Gainey 
CSM  Harold  Lincoln 

525th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Xavier  Brunson 
CSM  Sheryl  L.  Lyon 

82nd  Sustainment  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Christopher  Sharpsten 
CSM  Edward  Bell 

20th  Support  Command  (CBRNE) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

BG  Leslie  C.  Smith 
CSM  Ronald  E.  Orosz 

48th  Chemical  Brigade 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Eric  W.  Brigham 
CSM  Donald  D.  Moten 

52nd  Ordnance  Group 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Thomas  J.  Langowski 
CSM  Robert  L.  Hockstedler 

71st  Ordnance  Group 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  Leo  E.  Bradley 
CSM  Michael  Woods 

National  Training  Center  (NTC) 

Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

BG  Terry  Ferrell 
CSM  Nathan  Buckner 

916th  Support  Brigade 

Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

COL  Sherrie  Bosley 
CSM  James  Huggins 


11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

COL  Antonio  Aguto 
CSM  Clinton  J.  Reiss 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC) 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

BG  Clarence  K.K.  Chinn 
CSM  Jeffery  Allen  Hof 

162nd  Infantry  Brigade 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

COL  Matthew  McKenna 
CSM  Robert  J.  French 

1st  Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

COL  David  T.  Theisen 
CSM  Edward  E.  Russell 

Air  Traffic  Services  Command 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

COL  James  R.  Macklin  Jr. 

CSM  Homer  J.  Kennedy 

164th  Theater  Airfield  Operations  Group 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

COL  James  R.  Macklin  Jr. 

CSM  Ronaldo  N.  Ronsairo 

69th  Air  Defense  Artillery 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Randall  Mclntire 
CSM  Finis  Dodson 

3rd  Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary) 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

COL  Kristin  K.  French 
CSM  Willie  C.  Tennant  Sr. 

7th  Sustainment  Brigade 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

COL  Lawrence  Kominiak 
CSM  Tony  Escalano 

49th  Quartermaster  Group 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

COL  M.C.  Stephen  Cherry 
CSM  James  K.  Sims 


TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMMAND 

Headquarters 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

GEN  Robert  W.  Cone 
CSM  David  M.  Bruner 

Combined  Arms  Center 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

MG  (P)  David  G.  Perkins  (Designate) 

CSM  Philip  F.  Johndrow 

Army  Capabilities  Integration  Center 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

LTG  Keith  C.  Walker 
CSM  Tyrone  Johnson 

Initial  Military  Training 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

MG  Richard  C.  Longo 
CSM  John  Calpena 
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Recruiting  Command 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

MG  David  L.  Mann 
CSM  Todd  Moore 

1st  Recruiting  Brigade 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Ricky  N.  Emerson 
CSM  Gregory  0.  Craig 

2nd  Recruiting  Brigade 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

COL  Michael  A.  Faruqui 
CSM  Donnel  Daniels 

3rd  Recruiting  Brigade 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

COL  Michael  T.  Hauser 
CSM  Allen  Simmons 

5th  Recruiting  Brigade 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

COL  John  J.  Mulbury 
CSM  Maurice  A.  Thorpe 

6th  Recruiting  Brigade 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

COL  Gregory  D.  Lautner 
CSM  Mathew  D.  Suggs 

Medical  Recruiting  Brigade 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

COL  Raymond  S.  Dingle 
CSM  Manuel  D.  Atencio 

Cadet  Command 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

MG  James  M.  McDonald 
CSM  Hershel  L.  Turner 

1st  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 

(ROTC)  Brigade 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

COL  Michael  Blahovec 
SGM  Michael  Thompson 

2nd  ROTC  Brigade 

JB  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  N.J. 

COL  Twala  D.  Mathis 
SGM  Kevin  L.  Goetz 

3rd  ROTC  Brigade 

Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  III. 

COL  Dean  P.  Shultis 
MSG  Scott  A  Heise  (Acting) 

4th  ROTC  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Ronald  P.  Elrod 
SGM  Steven  Ziebarth 

5th  ROTC  Brigade 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

COL  Bridget  Roark 
SGM  Arthur  Vanwyngarden 

6th  ROTC  Brigade 

Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

COL  Leo  M.  Impavido 
SGM  Julio  Baez 


7th  ROTC  Brigade 

Drill  Sergeant  School  I 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

COL  Michael  Chinn 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

CSM  Teresa  L.  King 

SGM  Monty  Lash 

8th  ROTC  Brigade 

Engineer  School 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

BG  Mark  W.  Yenter 

COL  Charles  M.  Evans 

SGM  Richard  Leirdahl 

CSM  T.  W.  Murphy 

Adjutant  General  School 

Field  Artillery  School 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

COL  Robert  Manning 

BG  Thomas  S.  Vandal 

CSM  Daniel  R.  Willey 

CSM  Darlene  C.  Hagood 

Air  Defense  Artillery  School 

Financial  Management  School 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

COL  (P)  Daniel  1.  Karbler 

COL  Troy  A.  Clay 

CSM  Scott  A.  Brady 

CSM  James  T.  Carr 

Armor  School 

Fires  Center  of  Excellence 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

COL  (P)  Thomas  S.  James 

MG  David  D.  Halverson 

CSM  Dwight  Morrisey 

CSM  Ricky  Young 

Army  Training  Center 

Infantry  School 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

MG  James  M.  Milano 

COL  Walter  Piatt 

CSM  Steven  McClaflin 

CSM  Brian  Stall 

Aviation  Center  of  Excellence 

Intelligence  Center  of  Excellence 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

MG  Anthony  Crutchfield 

BG  Gregg  Potter 

CSM  Todd  Holiday 

CSM  Tod  Glidewell 

Aviation  Logistics  School 

Logistics  University 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

John  E.  Hall 

COL  Dean  D.  Heitkamp 

CSM  Lloyd  G.  Morant 

CSM  Robert  A.  Tolbert 

Chaplain  School 

Army  Management  Staff  College 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

COL  Stevenson  L.  Reed 

Ch.  (COL)  David  Smart 

CSM  Marylena  McCrimmon 

Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence 

Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

MG  Robert  B.  Brown 

and  Nuclear  School 

CSM  James  C.  Hardy 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

COL  Vance  P.  (Phil)  Visser 

Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excellence 

CSM  Ted  Lopez 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

MG  David  E.  Quantock 

Combined  Arms  Center-Training 

CSM  Robert  Wells 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

COL  (P)  Pat  White 

Military  Police  School 

CSM  Grover  Maynard 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

BG  Mark  S.  Inch 

Combined  Arms  Support  Command/ 
Sustainment  Center  of  Excellence 

CSM  Charles  Kirkland 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Mission  Command  Center  of  Excellence 

MG  James  L.  Hodge 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

CSM  C.C.  Jenkins 

COL  (P)  Wayne  W.  Grigsby  Jr. 

Command  and  General  Staff  College 

Ordnance  School 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

MG(P)  David  G.  Perkins 

COL  (P)  Clark  W.  Lemasters 

BG  Sean  B.  MacFarland 

CSM  Sultan  A.  Muhammad 

Defense  Language  Institute 

Physical  Fitness  School 

Foreign  Language  Center 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 

Frank  A.  Palkoska 

COL  Danial  D.  Pick 

CSM  Tracy  L.  Bellotte 

| 
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Quartermaster  School 

Army  Sustainment  Command 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  III. 

BG  Gwen  Bingham 

MG  YvesJ.  Fontaine 

CSM  James  K.  Sims 

CSM  Stephen  D.  Blake 

Recruiting  and  Retention  School 

Aviation  and  Missile 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Life  Cycle  Management  Command 

COL  James  H.  Cornish 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

CSM  Donna  M.  Punihoale 

MG  James  E.  Rogers 

CSM  Ricky  P.  Yates 

School  of  Music 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Communications-Electronics  Command 

COL  Timothy  J.  Holtan 

Life  Cycle  Management  Command 

CSM  Joseph  A.  Camarda 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

MG  Randolph  P.  Strong 

Sergeants  Major  Academy 

SGM  Jurgen  H.  Williams  (Acting) 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

CSM  Rory  L.  Malloy 

Chemical  Materials  Agency 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

Signal  Center  of  Excellence 

Conrad  F.  Whyne 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

MG  Alan  R.  Lynn 

Joint  Munitions  Command 

CSM  Ronald  Pflieger 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  III. 

BG  Gustave  F.  Perna 

Soldier  Support  Institute 

CSM  David  M.  Puig 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

BG  Mark  A.  McAlister 

Joint  Munitions  and  Lethality 

CSM  Thomas  L.  Brown 

Life  Cycle  Management  Command 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J. 

TRADOC  Analysis  Center 

BG  Gustave  F.  Perna 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

CSM  David  M.  Puig 

Michael  F.  Bauman 

Training  Support  Center 

Military  Surface  Deployment  and 

Distribution  Command 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

Scott  AFB,  III. 

COL  Sharon  H.  Baker 

MG  Kevin  Leonard 

SGM  Bruce  0.  Black 

CSM  James  E.  Riddick 

Transportation  School 

Research,  Development  and 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

COL  (P)  Stephen  F.  Farmen 

Engineering  Command 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

CSM  Dwayne  B.  Perry 

War  College 

MG  Nick  Justice 

CSM  Hector  G.  Marin 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

MG  Gregg  F.  Martin 

Security  Assistance  Command 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

MG  Frank  D.  Tucker  III 

Warrant  Officer  Career  Center 

SGM  William  L.  Kaundart 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

COL  Stanley  0.  Smith 

Tank-automotive  and  Armaments  Command 

CW5  Michael  R.  Funk 

Life  Cycle  Management  Command 

Western  Hemisphere  Institute 

Warren,  Mich. 

MG  Kurt  J.  Stein 

for  Security  Cooperation 

CSM  Clinton  Hall 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

COL  Glenn  R  Huber  Jr 

CSM  Julio  Candelario 

U.S.  ARMY  EUROPE 

ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

USAREUR 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

LTG  Mark  P.  Hertling 

Headquarters 

CSM  Thomas  R.  Capel 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

GEN  Ann  E.  Dunwoody 

V  Corps 

CSM  Ronald  T.  Riling 

Wiesbaden,  Germany 

BG  Ricky  Gibbs 

Army  Contracting  Command 

CSM  William  M.  Johnson 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Carol  E.  Lownan,  Exec.  Dir. 

170th  IBCT 

CSM  John  L.  Murray 

Baumholder,  Germany 

COL  Patrick  Matlock 

CSM  Michael  A.  Grinston 

172nd  IBCT 

Grafenwohr,  Germany 

COL  Edward  Bohnemann 
CSM  Michael  W.  Boom 

173rd  Airborne  Brigade  Combat  Team 

Vicenza,  Italy 

COL  Andrew  Rohling 
CSM  Nicholas  A.  Rolling 

2nd  Cavalry  Regiment  (Stryker) 

Vilseck,  Germany 

COL  Keith  Barclay 
CSM  Mark  A.  Morris 

12th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade 

Katterbach,  Germany 

COL  Van  J.  VorheesJr. 

CSM  Mike  Clowser 

357th  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Detachment 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

COL  Stephen  J.  Richmond 
CSM  Darrin  L.  Jefferies 

21st  Theater  Sustainment  Command 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

BG  Aundre  Piggee 
CSM  James  Spencer 

7th  Civil  Support  Command 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

BG  Mark  Stephen  Hendrix 
CSM  Michael  E.  Biere 

16th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Bamberg,  Germany 

COL  Keith  J.  Sledd 
CSM  Ismael  Rodriguez 

18th  Engineer  Brigade 

Schwetzingen,  Germany 

COL  Paul  M.  Paolozzi 
CSM  David  M.  Clark 

18th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Mannheim,  Germany 

COL  Brian  Bisacre 
CSM  Brenda  K.  Curfman 

266th  Finance  Center 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

COL  Luis  Crespo 
SGM  Joe  Johnson 

405th  Army  Field  Support  Brigade 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

COL  Ronald  Green 
CSM  Jesse  Sharpe 

U.S.  Army  Africa-U.S.  Army  Southern 
European  Task  Force 
Vicenza,  Italy 

MG  David  Hogg 
CSM  Hu  B.  Rhodes 

Joint  Multinational  Training  Command 

Grafenwohr,  Germany 

BG  Bryan  L.  Rudacille 
CSM  Dennis  C.  Zabodsky 
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U.S.  Army  Joint  Multinational 
Readiness  Center 

Hohenfels,  Germany 

COL  Jeffrey  Martindale 
CSM  Jonathan  J.  Hunt 

5th  Signal  Command 

Wiesbaden,  Germany 

COL  Bruce  T,  Crawford 
CSM  Marilyn  Washington 

2nd  Signal  Brigade 

Wiesbaden,  Germany 

COL  Mitchell  Kilgo 
CSM  Patrick  Brooks 

' 

7th  Theater  Tactical  Signal  Brigade 

Schweinfurt,  Germany 

COL  John  K.  Arnold 
CSM  Terence  Farmer 

66th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Weisbaden,  Germany 

COL  James  Greg  Zellmer 
CSM  Panapa  R.  Willis 

202nd  Military  Police  Group  (CID) 

Kleber  Kaserne,  Germany 

COL  Donna  W.  Martin 
MSG  Dennis  A.  Higgins 

U.S.  Army  Europe  Regional  Medical 
Command 
Heidelberg,  Germany 

BG  Nadja  Y.  West 
CSM  Robert  C.  Luciano 

30th  Medical  Command 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

COL  John  M.  Cho 
CSM  Alexis  A.  King 

Heidelberg  Medical  Department  Activity 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

COL  Telita  Crosland 
CSM  Michael  S.  Mullen 

Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Center 

Landstuhl,  Germany 

COL  Jeffrey  Clark 
CSM  William  H.  O’Neal  II 

Bavaria  Medical  Department  Activity 

Vilseck,  Germany 

COL  Robert  Goodman 
CSM  Napoleon  Noguerapayan 

U.S.  Army  Public  Health 
Command  Region  Europe 
Landstuhl,  Germany 

COL  Daniel  H.  Jimenez 
SGM  Erik  P.  Holland 

U.S.  Army  Medical  Materiel  Center-Europe 

Pirmasens,  Germany 

COL  William  M.  Stubbs 
SGM  William  Majors 

U.S.  Army  Europe  Regional 
Veterinary  Command 
Heidelberg,  Germany 

COL  Jack  M.  Wedam 
MSG  Michael  D.  Brock 


U.S.  Army  Regional  Dental  Command 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

COL  William  R.  Bachand 
SGM  Darleen  Taylor 

409th  Contracting  Support  Brigade 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

COL  Debra  D.  Daniels 
SGM  Bentura  Fernandez 

Task  Force  Falcon 

Camp  Bondsteel,  Kosovo 

COL  Francisco  Neuman 
CSM  Gilbert  Arrocho 

19th  Battlefield  Coordination  Detachment 

Ramstein,  Germany 

COL  Stephen  J.  Maranian 
SGM  Ralph  L.  Phillips 

U.S.  Army  NATO  Brigade 

Schwetzingen,  Germany 

COL  B.J.  Constantine  Jr. 

SGM  Mark  K.  Schindler 


THIRD  ARMY/U.S.  ARMY  CENTRAL 

Headquarters 

Shaw  AFB,  S.C. 

LTG  Vincent  K.  Brooks 
CSM  Stephen  Frennier 

1st  Theater  Sustainment  Command 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

MG  Kenneth  S.  Dowd 
CSM  Danfert  J.  Espinal 

18th  Financial  Management  Center 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Darrell  Brimberry 
CSM  Keith  Madison 

Area  Support  Group-Kuwait 

Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait 

COL  Robert  G.  Cheatham  Jr. 

CSM  David  L.  Pierce 

Area  Support  Group-Qatar 

Camp  As  Sayliyah,  Qatar 

COL  Wayne  Grieme 
CSM  Charles  A.  Holliday 

4th  Battlefield  Coordination  Detachment 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  S.C. 

COL  Thomas  L.  Kelly 
SGM  Reginald  Allen 

Task  Force  Sinai 

Sinai  Peninsula,  Egypt 

COL  Monty  L.  Willoughby 
CSM  Kevin  Fauntleroy 

335th  Signal  Command 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

COL  Kaffia  Jones 
CSM  Royd  R.  Patterson 

513th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

COL  Barry  Harris 
CSM  John  R.  Plaster 


108th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Christopher  L.  Spillman 
CSM  Harold  Lincoln 

3rd  Medical  Command 
(Deployment  Support) 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

COL  Chance  T  Kaplan 
SGM  Frederick  L.  Tucker 

402nd  Army  Field  Support  Brigade 

Balad,  Iraq 

COL  John  S.  Laskodi 
CSM  Robert  A.  Canterbury 


U.S.  ARMY  NORTH  (FIFTH  ARMY) 

Headquarters 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

LTG  GuyC.  Swan  III 
CSM  David  D.  Wood 


U.S.  ARMY  SOUTH 

Headquarters 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

MG  Simeon  G.  Trombitas 
CSM  Gabriel  Cervantes 


U.S.  ARMY  PACIFIC 

Headquarters 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

LTG  Francis  J.  Wiercinski 
CSM  Frank  M.  Leota 

25th  Infantry  Division 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

MG  Bernard  S.  Champoux 
CSM  Ray  Devens 

2nd  SBCT,  25th  Infantry  Division 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Christopher  Vanek 
CSM  William  Hain 

3rd  IBCT,  25th  Infantry  Division 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Richard  Kim 
CSM  Andrew  J.  Spano 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade 
25th  Infantry  Division 

Wheeler  Army  Airfield,  Hawaii 

COL  Frank  Tate 
CSM  Jesus  Ruiz 

8th  Theater  Sustainment  Command 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

MG  Michael  J.  Terry 
CSM  Nathan  J.  Hunt 

45th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Jeffrey  Drushal 
CSM  Roger  Bynoe 
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10th  Area  Support  Group 

Torii  Station,  Okinawa,  Japan 

COL  Lance  Koenig 
CSM  Robert  Austin 

8th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  LaTonya  Lynn 
CSM  Thomas  Sivak 

130th  Engineer  Brigade 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Jeffrey  Milhorn 
CSM  Roy  Ward 

311th  Signal  Command 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

BG  William  Scott 
CSM  Kevin  Thompson 

516th  Signal  Brigade 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

COL  Scott  Baer 
CSM  Kennis  Dent 

94th  Army  Air  &  Missile  Defense  Command 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

BG  James  Dickinson 
CSM  Tedd  Pritchard 

18th  Medical  Command 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

COL  Judith  Bock 
CSM  Garfield  Skyers 

500th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Patricia  A.  Frost 
CSM  Jeffery  Fairley 

196th  Infantry  Brigade  (Training  Support) 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

COL  Jack  Pritchard 
SGM  Curtis  H.  Arnold  (Interim) 

413th  Contracting  Support  Brigade 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

COL  Michael  Hoskin 
CSM  Douglas  Adams 

U.S.  Army  Japan/I  Corps  FWD 

Camp  Zama,  Japan 

MG  Michael  T  Harrison 
CSM  James  Norman 

U.S.  Army  Alaska  (USARAK) 

JB  Elmendorf-Richardson,  Alaska 

MG  Raymond  P,  Palumbo 
CSM  David  0.  Turnbull 

1st  SBCT,  25th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 

COL  Todd  R.  Wood 
CSM  Bernie  L.  Knight 

4th  IBCT  (Airborne),  25th  Infantry  Division 

JB-Elmendorf-Richardson,  Alaska 

COL  Morris  Goins 
CSM  Terry  Gardner 

3rd  Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade 

JB-ER,  Alaska 

COL  Thomas  Roth 
CSM  Antonio  Jones 


Installation  Management  Command- 
Pacific  Region 
Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

Debra  D.  Zedalis,  Director 
CSM  Karl  E.  Schmitt 

U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Hawaii 

Wheeler  Army  Airfield,  Hawaii 

COL  Douglas  S.  Mulbury 
CSM  Robert  E.  Williamson  III 

U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Japan 

Camp  Zama,  Japan 

COL  Eric  Tilley 
CSM  Scarlett  Stabel 

JB-ER,  Alaska 

(673rd  Air  Base  Wing) 

COL  Timothy  R.  Prior 
CSM  Thomas  G.  Kimball  Jr. 

U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Fort  Greely 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska 

LTC  Terry  Clark 
CSM  Carolyn  E.  Reynolds 

U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Fort  Wainwright 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 

COL  Ron  Johnson 
CSM  Todd  E.  Wentland 


ARMY  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

LTG  John  F.  Mulholland  Jr. 

MG  William  K.  Fuller 
CSM  Parry  L.  Baer 

U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  Command 
(Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

BG  Edward  M.  Reeder  Jr. 

BG  Steven  W.  Duff 
CSM  William  B.  Zaiser 
CW5  Douglas  Frank 

1st  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Fran  Beaudette 
COL  Brian  Vines 
CSM  Frank  Guilliand 
CW5  Richard  R.  Kunz 

3rd  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Mark  C.  Schwartz 
COL  Matthew  Karres 
CSM  Richard  P.  Meffert 
CW5  Robert  Hash 

5th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Scott  E.  Brower 
CSM  Channing  C.  Bell 
CW5  John  C.  Veltri 


7th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

COL  Antonio  Fletcher 
CSM  Brian  Edwards 
CW5  Burt  Heriberto 

10th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  John  E.  Deedrick  Jr. 

CSM  Jason  Krider 
CW5  Douglas  Bell 

19th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 
(National  Guard) 

Draper,  Utah 

COL  Steven  Watt 
CSM  Bruce  Bollinger 
CW5  John  Wester 

20th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 
(National  Guard) 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

COL  Randall  M.  Zeegers 
CSM  Winston  Pinkney 
CW5  John  K.  Friberg 

JFK  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

MG  Bennet  S.  Sacolick 
CSM  Anthony  A.  Pettengill 

1st  Special  Warfare  Training  Group 
(Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  B.  Ashton  Naylor  Jr. 

CSM  Dwayne  H.  Cox 

Special  Warfare  Medical  Group  (Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Robert  Lutz 
CSM  Robin  Duane 

95th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade  (Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  James  Wolff 
CSM  Thomas  Wall 

Military  Information  Support  Group 
(Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Reginald  J.  Bostick 
CSM  Fernan  T.  Castelo 

528th  Sustainment  Brigade 
(Special  Operations)  (Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Thomas  J.  Rogers 
CSM  Bobby  Hagy 

1 1 2th  Special  Operations  Signal  Battalion 

(Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

LTC  Charles  P.  Daly 
CSM  Chester  D.  Grelock 

75th  Ranger  Regiment 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

COL  Mark  W.  Odom 
CSM  Richard  E.  Merritt 
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Army  Special  Operations  Aviation  Command 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

BG  Kevin  W.  Mangum 
COL  Paul  J.  Ambrose 
CSM  David  L.  Leamon 
CW5  David  G.  Cooper 


EIGHTH  ARMY 

Headquarters 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

LTG  John  D.  Johnson 
CSM  Rodney  Harris 

2nd  Infantry  Division 

U  S.  Army  Garrison  (USAG)  Red  Cloud,  South  Korea 

MG  Michael  S.  Tucker 
CSM  Michael  Eyer 

1st  HBCT,  2nd  Infantry  Division 

USAG  Hovey,  South  Korea 

COL  Ross  Davidson 
CSM  Raul  Huerta 

2nd  Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

2nd  Infantry  Division 

USAG  Humphreys,  South  Korea 

COL  James  T.  Barker 
CSM  Leeford  Cain 

210th  Fires  Brigade,  2nd  Infantry  Division 

USAG  Casey,  South  Korea 

COL  Tracy  P.  Banister 
CSM  Antoine  C.  Denson 

65th  Medical  Brigade 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

COL  Rafael  Dejesus 
CSM  Cy Akana 

19th  Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary) 

Daegu,  South  Korea 

BG  Paul  C.  Hurley 
CSM  Brian  S.  Connie 

501st  Sustainment  Brigade 

USAG  Red  Cloud,  South  Korea 

COL  Darrell  Duckworth 
CSM  Larry  Donaldson 

501st  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

COL  Joseph  M.  Cox 
CSM  Allen  Pendergast 

Materiel  Support  Center-Korea 

USAG  Carroll,  South  Korea 

COL  Phillip  A.  Mead 
Deputy  Cmdr.  Gale  L.  Winchester 

35th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 

Osan  Air  Force  Base,  South  Korea 

COL  Eric  L.  Sanchez 
CSM  Jerome  Wiggins 

1st  Signal  Brigade 

Yongsan,  South  Korea 

COL  Mark  A.  Elliott 
CSM  Arthur  T.  Swingler 


411th  Contracting  Support  Brigade 

Yongsan,  South  Korea 

COL  Frederick  A.  Puthoff 
SGM  Jesse  T.  Hammond  Jr. 

175th  Financial  Management  Center 

Yongsan,  South  Korea 

COL  Carolyn  R.  Sharpe 
SGM  Rhonda  Safford 

Installation  Management  Command 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

BG  David  G.  Fox 
CSM  David  Abbott 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Red  Cloud 

Uijeongbu,  South  Korea 

COL  William  H.  (Hank)  Dodge 
CSM  Nidal  Saeed 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Yongsan 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

COL  William  P.  (Bill)  Huber 
CSM  Ralph  J.  Rusch 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Humphreys 

South  Korea 

COL  Joseph  P.  Moore 
CSM  Jason  K.  Kim 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Daegu 

Camp  Henry,  South  Korea 

COL  Kathleen  Gavle 
CSM  Gabriel  S.  Arnold 


ARMY  SPACE  AND  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
COMMAND/ARMY  FORCES  STRATEGIC 
COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

LTG  Richard  P.  Formica 
CSM  Larry  S.  Turner 

Deputy  to  the  Commander  for  Research, 
Development  and  Acquisition 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Steven  L.  Messervy 

Deputy  Commander  (Operations) 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colo. 

COL  Timothy  R.  Coffin 

Chief  Technology  Officer 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

George  W.  Snyder 

Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Technical  Center 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Debra  G.  Wymer 

Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Future  Warfare  Center 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Laurence  H.  Burger 


1st  Space  Brigade 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

COL  Eric  P.  Henderson 
CSM  Thomas  L.  Eagan 

100th  Missile  Defense  Brigade 
Ground-based  Midcourse  Defense 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colo. 

COL  Gregory  S.  Bowen 
CSM  Russell  A.  Hamilton 

Army  Space  Personnel  Development  Office 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Michael  C.  Connolly 

Army  Astronaut  Detachment 

Johnson  Space  Center,  Houston,  Texas 

COL  Douglas  H.  Wheelock 

High-Energy  Laser  Systems  Test  Facility 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 

Steve  Squires 

U.S.  Army  Kwajalein  Atoll 
and  Ronald  Reagan  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Test  Site 

Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands 

COL  Joseph  N.  Gaines 


MILITARY  SURFACE  DEPLOYMENT 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Scott  AFB,  III. 

MG  Kevin  A.  Leonard 
CSM  James  E.  Riddick 

595th  Transportation  Group-Forward 

Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait 

COL  James  B.  Stanford 
CSM  Alveno  M.  Hodge 

596th  Transportation  Group 

Sunny  Point,  N.C. 

COL  Joseph  E.  Calisto 
CSM  Felton  L.  Head 

597th  Transportation  Group 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

COL  Charles  R.  Brown 
CSM  Allen  B.  Offord 

598th  Transportation  Group 

Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands 

COL  William  L.  Moseley 
CSM  Thomas  J.  Cedric 

599th  Transportation  Group 

Wheeler  Army  Airfield,  Hawaii 

COL  Gust  W.  Pagonis 
CSM  Kevin  A.  McKeller 

Transportation  Engineering  Agency 

Scott  AFB,  III. 

Bruce  Busier 

Deployment  Support  Command,  USAR 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

COL  Mark  A.  Anspach  (Acting) 

CSM  Maryeva  Beesley 
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ARMY  ACQUISITION  ORGANIZATIONS 

U.S.  Army  Acquisition  Support  Center 

Headquarters-Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Craig  A.  Spisak 

Joint  Program  Executive  Office  for 
Chemical  and  Biological  Defense 
Headquarters-Falls  Church,  Va. 

BG  Jess  A.  Scarbrough 

Joint  Program  Office  for 
Joint  Tactical  Radio  System 
Headquarters-San  Diego,  Calif. 

BG  Michael  E.  Williamson 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Ammunition 

Headquarters-Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J. 

BG  Jonathan  A.  Maddux 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Aviation 

Headquarters-Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

MG  William  T.  Crosby 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Command, 
Control,  Communications-Tactical 

Headquarters-Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

BG  (P)  N.  Lee  S.  Price 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Combat 
Support  &  Combat  Service  Support 
Headquarters-Warren,  Mich. 

Kevin  M.  Fahey 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Enterprise 
Information  Systems 

Headquarters-Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Terry  Watson  (Acting) 

Program  Executive  Office  for 
Ground  Combat  Systems 
Headquarters-Warren,  Mich. 

Scott  J.  Davis 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Intelligence, 
Electronic  Warfare  &  Sensors 

Headquarters-Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

BG  Harold  J.  Greene 

Program  Executive  Office  for 
Missiles  and  Space 
Headquarters-Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

BG  Ole  A.  Knudson 

Program  Executive  Office,  Soldier 

Headquarters-Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

BG  (P)  Camille  M.  Nichols 

Program  Executive  Office  for  Simulation, 
Training,  and  Instrumentation 
Headquarters-Orlando,  Fla. 

James!  Blake 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Headquarters 

Washington,  D.C. 

MG  Merdith  W.B.  (Bo)  Temple  (Acting 
Commander/Deputy  Commander) 

CSM  Micheal  L.  Buxbaum 

Deputy  Commanding  General  for  Military 
and  International  Operations 

MG  Jeffrey  J.  Dorko 

Deputy  Commanding  General  for  Civil 
and  Emergency  Operations 

MG  William  T.  Grisoli 

Director  of  Military  Programs 

Robert  E.  Slockbower 

Director  of  Civil  Works 

Steven  L.  Stockton 

Great  Lakes  and  Ohio  River  Division 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

COL  (P)  Margaret  W.  Burcham 

Mississippi  Valley  Division 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

MG  John  W.  Peabody 

North  Atlantic  Division 

New  York,  N.Y. 

BG  Peter  A.  (Duke)  DeLuca 

Northwestern  Division 

Portland,  Ore. 

BG  John  R.  McMahon 

Pacific  Ocean  Division 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

BG  Richard  L.  Stevens 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

MG  Todd  T.  Semonite 

South  Pacific  Division 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

COL  (P)  Mike  Wehr 

Southwestern  Division 

Dallas,  Texas 

BG  Thomas  W.  Kula 

Transatlantic  Division 

Winchester,  Va. 

MG  Kendall  Cox 

Army  Geospatial  Center 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Joseph  F.  Fontanella 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Center 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

COL  Kevin  J.  Wilson 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  and  Support  Center 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

COL  Nello  Tortora 


249th  Engineer  Battalion  (Prime  Power) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

LTC  Calvin  Hudson 


CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION  COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

BG  Colleen  L.  McGuire 
CSM  Thomas  J.  Seaman 

3rd  Military  Police  Group  (CID) 

Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

COL  Jan  F.  Apo 
CSM  Andre  Proctor 

Gth  Military  Police  Group  (CID) 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Tom  Tatum 
CSM  Timothy  S.  Fitzgerald 

202nd  Military  Police  Group  (CID) 

Seckenheim,  Germany 

COL  Dan  McElroy 
CSM  Anthony  Mason 

701st  Military  Police  Group  (CID) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

COL  Timothy  Chmura 
(Vacant) 

U.S.  Army  Crime  Records  Center 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Susan  Cugler 

U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Laboratory 

Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

Larry  C.  Chelko 


INSTALLATION  MANAGEMENT 
COMMAND 

Headquarters 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

LTG  Rick  Lynch 
Joe  C.  Capps,  SES,  Exec.  Dir. 

CSM  Neil  Ciotola 

JB  Myer-Henderson  Hall,  Va. 

COL  Carl  Coffman 
CSM  Necati  Akpinar 

U.S.  Army  Garrison  (USAG) 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

COL  John  Strycula 
CSM  Gabriel  Berhane 

USAG  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

COL  Michael  Gould 
CSM  Sylvia  P.  Laughlin 

USAG  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

LTC  William  McDonough 
CSM  Robert  Blakey 

USAG  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Edward  C.  Rothstein 
CSM  Charles  E.  Smith 
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USAG  West  Point,  N.Y. 

COL  Michael  Tarsa 
CSM  Jose  M.  Powell 

USAG  Miami 

Audy  Snodgrass 

USAG  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

COL  Wayne  Green 
CSM  Peter  L.  Cramer 

USAG  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 

COL  Joel  J.  Clark 
CSM  Olga  Martinez 

USAG  Soto  Cano,  Honduras 

COL  Barry  Graham 
CSM  Joseph  Rogers 

USAG  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

COL  Allen  J.  Darden  Sr. 

CSM  Federico  M.  Boyce 

ATLANTIC  REGION 
JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

Davis  D.  Tindoll,  SES,  Director 
CSM  Charles  E.  Durr  Jr. 

JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

USAG  Fort  Eustis 

COL  Thomas  Wetherington 
CSM  Carolyn  Johnson 

JB  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  N.J. 
(Army  Support  Activity  Dix) 

COL  Patrick  Slowey 
CSM  Steven  Whittaker 

USAG  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

COL  Orlando  Ortiz 
CSM  Rodney  Rhoades 

USAG  Adelphi  Laboratory  Center,  Md. 

Joseph  F.  Watson 

USAG  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va. 

LTC  John  Haefner 
CSM  Miguel  Reyna 

USAG  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

LTC  Warren  B  a  cote 
CSM  Donald  Thelen 

USAG  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

COL  Noel  Nicolle 
CSM  John  F.  McNeirney 

USAG  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

COL  Rodney  Edge 
CSM  June  E.  Seay 

USAG  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

COL  David  Chesser 
CSM  William  T.  Bissonette 

USAG  Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J. 

LTC  Charles  Koehler 
CSM  Scott  Koroll 

USAG  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  III. 

Joel  Himsl 


U.S.  Army  Soldier  Systems  Center, 
Natick,  Mass. 

LTC  Frank  K.  Sobchak 
CSM  Brian  Warren 

USAG  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

COL  Jeffrey  Fletcher 
CSM  Mark  Moore 

USAG  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Stephen  J.  Sicinski 
CSM  Samuel  B.  Campbell 

USAG  Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico 

COL  John  D.  Cushman 
CSM  Derrick  Simpson 

USAG  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

COL  Perry  C.  Clark 
CSM  Mark  Herndon 

USAG  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

COL  Robert  A.  Barker 
CSM  Kevin  Schehl 

USAG  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

LTC  Edward  Kovaleski 
CSM  Gilbert  Adkins 

USAG  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

COL  James  J.  Love 
CSM  Christopher  Culbertson 

USAG  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

COL  Bruce  Jenkins 
CSM  Steven  M.  Voller 

USAG  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

COL  John  Hamilton 
CSM  Rickey  L.  Cooper 

USAG  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

COL  James  Muskopf 
CSM  Dwaine  Walters 

USAG  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

COL  Kevin  W.  Milton 
CSM  James  Ervin 

CENTRAL  REGION 
JB  San  Antonio,  Texas 

J.  Randall  Robinson,  SES,  Director 
CSM  Donald  R.  Felt 

USAG  Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

COL  Joseph  Simonelli 
CSM  Philip  Pandy 

USAG  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

COL  Robert  McLaughlin 
CSM  James  A.  Kilpatrick  Jr. 

USAG  Detroit  Arsenal,  Mich. 

Alan  Parks 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif. 

COL  James  Suriano 
CSM  Kevin  W.  Newman 

USAG  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah 

Christopher  Grigsby 
SGM  Stanley  D.  Morton 


USAG  Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Mark  A.  Freitag 
CSM  Michael  E.  Ashford 

USAG  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

COL  Timothy  Faulkner 
CSM  Jorge  Soriano 

USAG  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

COL  Kurt  Pinkerton 
CSM  Christopher  Morse 

USAG  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

COL  Charles  Williams 
CSM  Kenneth  J.  Barteau 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Thomas  Brittain 
CSM  Matthew  Barnes 

USAG  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

COL  William  J.  Clark 
CSM  Colvin  Bennett 

JB  San  Antonio,  Texas 
(502nd  Mission  Support  Group, 
Fort  Sam  Houston) 

COL  John  P.  Lamoureux 
CSM  Donald  Freemen 

USAG  Fort  Polk,  La. 

COL  Roger  Shuck 
CSM  Theodore  Sutton 

USAG  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

COL  Paul  Hossenlopp 
CSM  Terry  Hall 

USAG  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 

COL  Leo  G.  Pullar 
CSM  Glenn  Robinson 

USAG  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz. 

Richard  T.  Martin 
CSM  Forbes  Daniels 

EUROPE  REGION 
Heidelberg,  Germany 

Kathleen  Marin,  SES,  Director 
CSM  Barry  E.  Maieritsch 

USAG  Ansbach,  Germany 

COL  Kelly  J.  Lawler 
CSM  Lester  Stephens 

USAG  Bamberg,  Germany 

LTC  Steven  L.  Morris 
CSM  Daniel  Ocanas 

USAG  Baden-Wuerttemburg,  Germany 

COL  Bryan  D.  DeCoster 
CSM  Annette  R.  Weber 

USAG  Baumholder,  Germany 

LTC  Sam  R.  McAdoo 
CSM  Augustus  M.  Wah 

USAG  Benelux,  Belgium 

COL  Rick  Tillotson 
CSM  Allan  K.  Fairley 
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USAG  Brussels,  Belgium 

LTC  Francesca  Ziemba 
CSM  Robert  Lehtonen 

USAG  Grafenwohr,  Germany 

COL  Avanulas  (Vann)  Smiley 
CSM  William  Berrios 

USAG  Hohenfels,  Germany 

LTC  Kevin  Quarles 
CSM  Brenda  C.  Kadet 

USAG  Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

LTC  Lars  Zetterstrom 
CSM  Richard  Jessup 

USAG  Livorno,  Italy 

LTC  Kevin  A.  Bigelman 
CSM  Felix  Rodriguez 

USAG  Schinnen,  The  Netherlands 

LTC  Chad  R.  Arcand 
CSM  Alicia  Castillo 

USAG  Schweinfurt,  Germany 

LTC  Michael  Runey 
MSG  Eric  Gordon 

USAG  Stuttgart,  Germany 

COL  Carl  D.  Bird  III 
CSM  Anthony  M.  Bryant 

USAG  Vicenza,  Italy 

COL  David  Buckingham 
CSM  Jeffreys.  Hartless 

USAG  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

COL  Jeffery  Dill 
CSM  Hector  A.  Prince 

PACIFIC  REGION 
Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

Debra  D.  Zedalis,  SES,  Director 
CSM  Karl  E.  Schmitt 

USAG  Fort  Greely,  Alaska 

LTC  Terry  Clark 
CSM  Carolyn  E.  Reynolds 

JB  Elmendorf-Richardson,  Alaska 
(673rd  Air  Base  Wing) 

COL  Timothy  R.  Prior 
CSM  Thomas  G.  Kimball  Jr. 

USAG  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 

COL  Ronald  M.  Johnson 
CSM  Todd  E.  Wentland 

USAG  Japan-Camp  Zama,  Japan 

COL  Eric  Tilley 
CSM  Scarlett  Stabel 

USAG  Hawaii-Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Douglas  S.  Mulbury 
CSM  Robert  E.  Williamson  III 

USAG  Casey,  South  Korea 

LTC  Steven  D.  Finley 
CSM  Wayne  A.  Laclair 


USAG  Daegu,  South  Korea 

COL  Kathleen  Gavle 
CSM  Gabriel  S.  Arnold 

USAG  Humphreys,  South  Korea 

COL  Joseph  P.  Moore 
CSM  Jason  K.  Kim 

USAG  Red  Cloud,  South  Korea 

COL  William  H.  (Hank)  Dodge 
CSM  Nidal  Saeed 

USAG  Yongsan,  South  Korea 

COL  William  P.  (Bill)  Huber 
CSM  John  Justis 

Army  Environmental  Command 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

COL  Scott  D.  Kimmell 
CSM  Earlene  Lavender 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY 
COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

MG  Mary  A.  Legere 
CSM  David  C.  Redmon 

1st  Information  Operations  Command 
(Land) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

COL  Glen  Connor 
SGM  Christopher  Robles 

470th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

COL  Pierre  D  Gervais 
CSM  Charles  Totoris 

501st  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

COL  Joseph  M.  Cox 
CSM  Alan  Pendergast 

513th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

COL  Barry  Harris 
CSM  John  Plaster 

704th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Karen  H.  Gibson 
CSM  Don  Harbin 

66th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Wiesbaden,  Germany 

COL  James  G.  Zellmer 
CSM  Panapa  R.  Willis 

706th  Military  Intelligence  Group 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

COL  John  M.  Swartz 
CSM  Lisa  M.  Clair 

500th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

COL  Patricia  A.  Frost 
CSM  Jeffery  L.  Fairley 


902nd  Military  Intelligence  Group 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Andrea  L.  Thompson 
CSM  Walid  Gabr 

National  Ground  Intelligence  Center 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

COL  Stephen  C.  Gomillion 
CSM  James  Hamilton 

U.S.  Army  Operational  Group 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Oliver  Cass 
SGM  Erik  Shull 

U.S.  Army  Central  Personnel 
Security  Clearance  Facility 
Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Edward  J.  Fish 
SGM  William  Rinehart 

Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack 
Radar  System  Army  Element 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. 

COL  Todd  Morgan 
MSG  Nathan  Arnold 

300th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 
(INSCOMWartraceUnit) 

Draper,  Utah 

COL  Val  L.  Peterson 
CSM  James  Sproul 


MEDICAL  COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

LTG  Eric  B.  Schoomaker 
CSM  Althea  G.  Dixon 

Army  Medical  Department  Center 
and  School 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

MG  David  A.  Rubenstein 
CSM  James  E.  Diggs 

Army  Public  Health  Command  (Provisional) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

BG  Timothy  K.  Adams 
CSM  Gerald  C.  Eckert 

Medical  Research  and  Materiel  Command 
and  Fort  Detrick 
Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

MG  James  K.  Gilman 
CSM  Kevin  B.  Stuart 

European  Regional  Medical  Command 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

BG  Nadja  Y.  West 
CSM  Robert  C.  Luciano 

Southern  Regional  Medical  Command 
and  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

MG  Ming  (Ted)  Wong 
CSM  Marshall  L.  Huffman 

Northern  Regional  Medical  Command 

Washington,  D.C. 

BG  Joseph  CaravalhoJr. 

CSM  Frances  Rivera 
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Western  Regional  Medical  Command 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

MG  Philip  Volpe 
CSM  Tuileama  Nua 

Pacific  Regional  Medical  Command 
and  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

BG  Keith  W.  Gallagher 
CSM  William  Franklin 

Army  Dental  Command 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

COL  Priscilla  Hamilton 
SGM  Exerline  M.  Drumm 

Warrior  Transition  Command 

Arlington,  Va. 

BG  Darryl  A.  Williams 
CSM  Benjamin  Scott  Jr. 

Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

BG  W.  Brian  Gamble 
CSM  Phyllis  R.  Joseph 

William  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

COL  (P)  Dennis  D.  Doyle 
CSM  Matthew  T.  Brady 

Carl  R.  Darnall  Army  Medical  Center 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Patrick  D.  Sargent 
CSM  Christopher  A.  Walls 

Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Center 

Landstuhl,  Germany 

COL  Jeffrey  B.  Clark 
CSM  William  H.  O’Neal 

Madigan  Health  Care  System 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Dallas  W.  Homas 
SGM  Christopher  L.  Jenkins  (Interim) 

Womack  Army  Medical  Center 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

COL  Brian  T.  Canfield 
CSM  Jeffreys.  Miller 

Walter  Reed  Health  Care  System 

Washington,  D.C. 

COL  Non/ell  V.  Coots 
CSM  Rodolfo  R.  Delvalle 

U.S.  Army  Garrison 

Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

COL  Allan  J.  Darden 
CSM  Federico  E.  Boyce 


MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters 

Fort  McNair,  D.C. 

MG  Michael  S.  Linnington 
CSM  Michael  W.  Williams 

Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va. 

LTC  John  W.  Haefner 
CSM  Miguel  E.  Reyna 


Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

COL  John  J.  Strycula 
CSM  Gabriel  Berhane 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

COL  Michael  J.  Gould 
CSM  Sylvia  P.  Laughlin 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

COL  Edward  C.  Rothstein 
CSM  Charles  E.  Smith 

Joint  Base  Myer-Henderson  Hall 
(Fort  Myer,  Va.;  Fort  McNair,  Washington, 
D.C.;  &  Henderson  Hall  USMC,  Va.) 

COL  Carl  R.  Coffman 
CSM  Necati  Akpinar 

3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard) 

Fort  Myer,  Va. 

COL  David  P.  Anders 
CSM  Jeffrey  T.  Stitzel 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  “Pershing’s  Own” 

Fort  Myer,  Va. 

COL  Thomas  Palmatier 
SGM  Mitchell  D.  Spray  (Acting) 

Army  Air  Operations  Group 

Fort  McNair,  D.C. 

COL  Scott  E.  Sanborn 
CSM  Chad  Cuomo 

Arlington  National  Cemetery 

Arlington,  Va. 

Kathryn  A.  Condon,  Executive  Director, 

Army  National  Cemeteries  Program 
Patrick  K.  Hallinan,  Superintendent, 

Arlington  National  Cemetery 


U.S.  ARMY  CYBER 
COMMAND/SECOND  U.S.  ARMY 

Headquarters 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

MG  Rhett  A.  Hernandez 
CSM  Robert  P.  Blackwood 

NETWORK  ENTERPRISE  TECHNOLOGY 
C0MMAND/9TH  SIGNAL  COMMAND 
(ARMY) 

Headquarters 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

MG  Jennifer  Napper 
CSM  Gerald  Williams 

Deputy  Commander 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

COL  Frederick  Henry 

Deputy  to  the  Commander/Senior  Technical 
Director/Chief  Engineer 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

Daniel  Bradford 

National  Capital  Region  (NCR) 

Arlington,  Va. 

Richard  Davis,  SES 


5th  Signal  Command  (Theater) 
Mannheim,  Germany 

COL  Brian  Crawford 
CSM  Marilyn  Washington 

2nd  Signal  Brigade 
Mannheim,  Germany 

COL  Mitchell  Kilgo 
CSM  Patrick  Brooks 

7th  Signal  Brigade 
Mannheim,  Germany 

COL  John  Arnold 
CSM  Terrence  Farmer 

7th  Signal  Command  (Theater) 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

BG  LaWarren  Patterson 
CSM  Kenneth  0.  Williams 

21st  Signal  Brigade 

Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

COL  Aaron  Webster 
CSM  Timothy  Czuba 

93rd  Signal  Brigade 
JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 

COL  David  Isaacson 
CSM  Joseph  McKinnon 

106th  Signal  Brigade 
JB  San  Antonio,  Texas 

COL  Christophers.  Haigh 
CSM  Jacqueline  Halton 

311th  Signal  Command  (Theater) 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

BG  William  Scott 
CSM  Kevin  Thompson 

516th  Signal  Brigade 
Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

COL  Dana  Tankins 
CSM  Kennis  Dent 

335th  Signal  Command  (Theater) 

East  Point,  Ga. 

MG  Stuart  Dyer 
CSM  James  Preston 

335th  Signal  Command  (OCP) 

East  Point,  Ga. 

MG  Kaffia  Jones 
CSM  Royd  Patterson 

160th  Signal  Brigade 
Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait 

COL  Maria  Barrett 
CSM  Gerald  Tyce 

1st  Signal  Brigade 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

COL  Mark  Elliot 
CSM  Arthur  Swingler 


ARMY  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 
COMMAND 

Headquarters 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

MG  Genaro  J.  Dellarocco 
CSM  Allen  G.  Fritzching 
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Army  Evaluation  Center 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

BG  John  S.  Regan 
CSM  Carlton  Handy 

Operational  Test  Command 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 

COL  Laura  J.  Richardson 
CSM  Michael  Bobb 


U  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Superintendent 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

LTG  David  H.  Huntoon 
CSM  Anthony  Mahoney 

Dean  of  the  Academic  Board 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

BG  Tim  Trainor 

Commandant  of  Cadets 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

BG  Theodore  D.  Martin 
CSM  Todd  Burnett 

Director  of  Admissions 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

COL  Deborah  McDonald 

Garrison  Commander 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

COL  Michael  Tarsa 
CSM  Jose  M.  Powell 


ARMY  RESERVE  COMMANDS 
AND  UNITS 

Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve 
Washington,  D.C. 

LTG  Jack  C.  StultzJr. 

CSM  Michael  D.  Schultz 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

LTG  Jack  C.  Stultz  Jr. 

CSM  Michael  D.  Schultz 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Medical  Command 
Pinellas  Park,  Fla. 

MG  Robert  J.  Kasulke 
CSM  Roger  B.  Schulz 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Medical  Readiness 
and  Training  Command 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

BG  Bryan  R.  Kelly 
CSM  Shelton  Grimes 

Military  Intelligence  Readiness  Command 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

BG  James  V.  Young  Jr. 

SGM  Robert  Swift  (Acting) 

7th  Civil  Support  Command 
Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

BG  Mark  S  Hendrix 
CSM  Michael  E.  Biere 


1st  Mission  Support  Command 

Fort  Buchanan,  PR. 

BG  Fernando  Fernandez 
CSM  Rene  R.  Rivera  Casanova 

9th  Mission  Support  Command 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

BG  Michele  Compton 
CSM  Forrest  L.  Wacker 

63rd  Regional  Support  Command 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

BG  Michael  J.  Schweiger 
CSM  Royd  R.  Patterson 

81st  Regional  Support  Command 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

BG  Gill  P.  Beck 
CSM  James  P.  Wills 

88th  Regional  Support  Command 

Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

MG  Glenn  J.  Lesniak 
CSM  Michael  Koszuta 

99th  Regional  Support  Command 

JB  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  N.J. 

MG  William  D.R.  Waff 
CSM  Richard  Castelveter 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Support  Command, 
1st  Army 
Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

MG  Mark  J.  MacCarley 

87th  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Suppport  Command  (E) 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

COL  (P)  Jody  J.  Daniels 
CSM  Rossie  L.  Peters 

85th  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Support 
Command  (W) 

Arlington  Heights,  III. 

BG  Gracus  K.  Dunn 
CSM  Paul  B.  Bianco 

80th  Training  Command  (TASS) 

Richmond,  Va. 

MG  William  H.  Gerety 
CSM  Luis  Blanco 

94th  Training  Division 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

BG  Karen  LeDoux 
CSM  Stallard  Robinett 

100th  Division  (OS) 

Louisville,  Ky. 

BG  Patricia  A.  Heritsch 
CSM  James  D.  Isaacs 

102nd  Training  Division 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

BG  Paul  M.  Benenati 
CSM  Timothy  Bolton 

84th  Training  Command 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

MG  Jeffrey  W.  Talley 
CSM  Daniel  Zebrauskas 


78th  Training  Division  (Operations) 

JB  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  N.J. 

BG  Bryan  W.  Wampler 
CSM  Franklin  S.  Epps 

86th  Training  Division  (Operations) 

Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

BG  Daniel  L.  York 
CSM  Harold  P.  Estabrooks 

91st  Training  Division  (Operations) 

Fort  Hunter-Liggett,  Calif. 

BG  James  T.  Cook 
SGM  Rupertson  Espinosa  (Acting) 

108th  Training  Command  (IET) 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

MG  Robert  P.  Stall 
CSM  William  J.  Payne 

95th  Division  (IT) 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

BG  Arlen  Ray  Royalty 
CSM  Don  C.  Smith  Jr. 

98th  Division  (IET) 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

BG  Dwayne  R.  Edwards 
CSM  Grady  Blue  Jr. 

104th  Division  (Leader  Training) 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

BG  Kurt  A.  Hardin 
CSM  Juan  M.  Loera  Jr. 

11th  Aviation  Command  (Theater) 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

BG  Peter  T.  Quinn 
CSM  Neil  Heupel 

244th  Aviation  Brigade 

JB  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst 

COL  John  J.  Gallagher  III 
CSM  James  P.  Matthews 

311th  Signal  Command  (Theater) 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

BG  William  J.  Scott 
CSM  Kevin  J.  Thompson 

335th  Signal  Command  (Theater) 

East  Point,  Ga. 

BG  Stuart  M.  Dyer 
CSM  James  A.  Preston 

359th  Signal  Brigade  (Theater) 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

COL  Christopher  R.  Kemp 
CSM  Thomas  Wilkerson 

505th  Signal  Brigade 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

COL  Garrett  Yee 
CSM  Michael  Crespo 

415th  Chemical  Brigade 

Greenville,  S.C. 

BG  A.C.  Roper 
CSM  Damon  R.  Owens  Sr. 
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377th  Theater  Sustainment  Command 

Belle  Chasse,  La. 

MG  Luis  R.  Visot 
CSM  James  Lambert 

103rd  Sustainment  Command 
(Expeditionary) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

BG  Mark  W.  Corson 
CSM  LeRoy  Haugland 

143rd  Sustainment  Command 
(Expeditionary) 

Orlando,  Fla. 

COL  Mark  W.  Palzer 
CSM  James  W.  Weaver 

310th  Sustainment  Command 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BG  Don  S.  Cornett 
CSM  Debbie  L.  Schroder 

31  Gth  Sustainment  Command 
(Expeditionary) 

Coraopolis,  Pa. 

BG  Peter  S.  Lennon 
CSM  Michael  J.  Bolduc 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Deployment  Support 
Command 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

BG  Janet  L.  Cobb 
CSM  Maryeva  Beesley 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Sustainment  Command 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

BG  David  G.  Clarkson 
CSM  Edwin  B.  Whittington 

79th  Sustainment  Command 

Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

MG  William  D.  Frink  Jr. 

CSM  Robert  N.  Roberson  Jr. 

1th  Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary) 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

BG  Les  J.  Carroll 
CSM  Travis  W.  Williams 

311th  Sustainment  Command 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BG  Juan  A.  Ruiz 
CSM  Jeremy  Lasardo  Ayala 

364th  Sustainment  Command 

Seattle,  Wash 

BG  Jonathan  G.  Ives 
CSM  Thomas  W.  Jennings 

412th  Theater  Engineer  Command 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

MG  William  M.  Buckler 
CSM  Guy  Taylor  Jr. 

302nd  Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

BG  David  W.  Puster 
CSM  Guy  Taylor  Jr. 

411th  Engineer  Brigade 

New  Windsor,  N.Y. 

BG  David  4.  Flubacher 


926th  Engineer  Brigade 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

BG  Bud  R.  J4h  Zebrauskas 

416th  Theater  Engineer  Command 

Darien,  III. 

MG  Paul  E.  Crandall 
CSM  Larry  E.  Reever 

301st  Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade 

JB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

BG  Michael  D.  Devine 
CSM  Nathan  Smith 

372nd  Engineer  Group 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

BG  Charles  D.  Martin 
CSM  Robert  Stanek 

420th  Engineer  Brigade 

Bryan,  Texas 

COL  Tracy  A.  Thompson 
CSM  Richard  D.  Dunn 

200th  Military  Police  Command 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

MG  Stanford  E.  Holman 
CSM  Kurt  J.  Timmer 

11th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

COL  Scottie  D.  Carpenter 
CSM  Thomas  H.  LeGare 

290th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

COL  Patton  K.  Pickens 
CSM  Dennis  J  Thomas 

300th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Inkster,  Mich. 

BG  Therese  M.  Obrien 
CSM  Ted  L.  Copeland 

800th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Uniondale,  N.Y. 

BG  John  E.  Cornelius 
CSM  Andrew  J.  Lombardo 

3rd  Medical  Command 

Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

MG  Dean  G.  Sienko 
CSM  James  J.  Murrin  Jr. 

804th  Medical  Command 

Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

COL  Jim  Synder 
CSM  Stephen  Maldonado 

807th  Medical  Command  (MDSC) 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 

MG  Lie  Ping  Chang 
CSM  David  G.  Davis 

2nd  Medical  Brigade 

San  Pablo,  Calif. 

BG  John  J.  Donnelly  III 
CSM  Robert  J.  Ramirez 

139th  Medical  Brigade 

Independence,  M0. 

COL  Christopher  Post 
CSM  Robert  L.  Herbert 


176th  Medical  Brigade 

Seagoville,  Texas 

COL  George  M.  Soohoo 
CSM  Peter  T.  Trotter 

307th  Medical  Brigade 

Blacklick,  Ohio 

COL  Donna  N.  Hershey 
CSM  Denis  P.  Jenson 

330th  Medical  Brigade 

Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

BG  Jonathan  Woodson 
CSM  Arlindo  F.  Almeida 

75th  Battle  Command  Training  Division 

Ellington  Field,  Texas 

MG  Jimmie  J.  Wells 
CSM  Luther  Thomas  Jr. 

1st  Brigade,  75th  Division 

Houston,  Texas 

COL  Mark  T.  McQueen 
(Vacant) 

2nd  Brigade,  75th  Division 

JB  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  N.J. 

BG  Karlynn  P.  Oshaughnessy 
CSM  Darrin  Wiser 

3rd  Brigade,  75th  Division 

Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

BG  John  C.  Hanley 
CSM  Gregory  Dorsey 

4th  Brigade,  75th  Division 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

BG  Joe  E.  Chestnut  Jr. 

CSM  Luther  Thomas 

5th  Brigade,  75th  Division 

Camp  Parks,  Calif. 

BG  Megan  P.  Tatu 
CSM  Darby  Reid 

U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  and 
Psychological  Operations  Command 
(Airborne) 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

MG  David  N.  Blackledge 
CSM  Dale  R.  Blosser 

350th  Civil  Affairs  Command 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

COL  R.  Christian  Brewer  (Acting) 

CSM  Mike  Taylor 

351st  Civil  Affairs  Command 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

BG  Gary  A.  Medvigy 
CSM  Anthony  Morrow 

352nd  Civil  Affairs  Command 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

BG  Edward  Burley 
CSM  Harry  Bennett 

353rd  Civil  Affairs  Command 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

BG  Hugh  C.  Van  Roosen 
CSM  Robert  Haglund 
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2nd  Psychological  Operations  Group 

Florida 

Montana 

Twinsburg,  Ohio 

Maj.  Gen.  Emmett  R.  Ttshaw* 

BG  John  E.  Walsh 

COL  David  Frisone 

CSM  Robert  M.  Hosford 

CSM  William  Cooper 

CSM  Donald  Langworthy 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

7th  Psychological  Operations  Group 

MG  William  T.  Nesbitt 

MG  Judd  H.  Lyons 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

CSM  James  Nelson 

CSM  Eli  Valenzuela 

LTC  Miguel  Castellanos 

CSM  Phillip  Houseworth 

Guam 

Nevada 

MG  Benny  M.  Paulino 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Burks* 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Joint  and  Special  Troops 

CSM  Daniel  Elliott 

CSM  Steven  Sitton 

Support  Command 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 

Hawaii 

New  Hampshire 

MG  Mari  K.  Eder 

MG  Darryll  Wong 

Maj.  Gen.  William  N.  Reddel  III* 

CSM  Timothy  J.  Smith 

CMSgt.  Robert  Lee 

CSM  John  V.  Nanof 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Legal  Command 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gary  L.  Sayler* 

MG  Glenn  K.  Rieth 

(Vacant) 

CSM  Kenneth  Downing 

CSM  Jerome  Jenkins 

CSM  Claudia  Turner 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  Careers  Division 

MG  William  L.  Enyart 

MG  Kenny  C.  Montoya 

Morrow,  Ga. 

CSM  John  Starbody 

CSM  Kenneth  R.  Adair 

COL  Gary  Bullard 

CSM  Connie  F.  Commenia 

Indiana 

New  York 

MG  R.  Martin  Umbarger 

MG  Patrick  A.  Murphy 

Joint  POW/MIA  Accounting  Command 

CSM  James  Brown 

CSM  Frank  Wicks 

JB  Pearl  Harbor-Hickam,  Hawaii 

MG  Stephen  D.  Tom 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

CSM  Hector  Davila 

MG  Tmothy  E.  Orr 

MG  Gregory  A.  Lusk 

CSM  John  H.  Breitsprecker 

CSM  John  Swart 

STATE  ADJUTANTS  GENERAL 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

MG  Lee  Tafanelli 

MG  David  Sprynczynatyk 

Alabama 

CSM  Scott  H.  Haworth 

CSM  Gerald  Miller 

MG  Perry  G.  Smith 

Ohio 

CSM  William  Jones 

Kentucky 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  W.  Tonini* 

MG  Deborah  Ashenhurst 

Alaska 

CSM  David  Munden 

CSM  Albert  Whatmough 

MG  Thomas  H.  Katkus 

CSM  Gordon  Choate 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

MG  Bennett  C.  Landreneau 

MG  Myles  L.  Deering 

Arizona 

CSM  Tommy  Caillier 

CSM  Steven  L.  Jensen 

MG  Hugo  E.  Salazar 

Oregon 

CSM  Max  Butler 

Maine 

MG  JohnW.  Libby 

MG  Raymond  F.  Rees 

Arkansas 

CSM  Terrence  Harris 

CSM  Brunk  Conley 

MG  William  D.  Wofford 

CSM  Deborah  Collins 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

MG  James  A.  Adkins 

MG  Wesley  Craig 

California 

CSM  Brian  Sann 

CSM  Nicholas  Gilliland 

BG  David  S.  Baldwin 

CSM  William  Clark 

Massachusetts 

Puerto  Rico 

MG  Joseph  C.  Carter 

MG  Antonio  J.  Vicens-Gonzalez 

Colorado 

CSM  David  Costa 

CSM  Pedro  L.  Gonzalez 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  Michael  Edwards* 

CSM  Michael  R.  Lawrence 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

MG  Gregory  Vadnais 

MG  Robert  T.  Bray 

Connecticut 

CSM  Delbert  Husband 

CSM  John  McDonough 

Maj.  Gen.  Thaddeus  J.  Martin* 

CSM  Joseph  Sevigny 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

MG  Richard  Nash 

MG  Robert  E.  Livingston  Jr. 

Delaware 

CSM  Edward  Mills 

CSM  Robert  H.  Brickley 

MG  Francis  D.  Vavala 

South  Dakota 

CSM  Rosemarie  H.  Williams 

Mississippi 

MG  William  L.  Freeman  Jr. 

MG  Timothy  A.  Reisch 

District  of  Columbia 

CSM  George  M.  Miller 

CSM  Larry  Zimmerman 

MG  Errol  R.  Schwartz 

Tennessee 

CMSgt.  Reginald  Edwards* 

Missouri 

MG  Stephen  L.  Danner 

MG  Terry  M.  (Max)  Haston 

CSM  James  Schulte 

CSM  George  Holland 
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Texas 

Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Nichols* 

CSM Juan  Morales 

Utah 

MG  Brian  L.  Tarbet 
CSM  Bruce  Summers 

/ 

Vermont 

Maj.  Gen.  Michael  D.  Dubie* 

CSM  Forest  Glodgett 

Virginia 

MG  Daniel  E.  Long 
CSM  Carl  Holcomb 

Virgin  Islands 

MG  Renaldo  Rivera 
CSM  Mona  L.  Barnes 

Washington 

Maj.  Gen.  Timothy  J.  Lowenberg* 
CSM  Robert  J.  Sweeney 

West  Virginia 

MG  James  Hoyer 
CSM  Lawrence  Vance 

Wisconsin 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  P.  Dunbar* 

CSM  George  E.  Stopper 

Wyoming 

MG  Luke  Reiner 
CSM  Thomas  Allan 

*  Indicates  incumbent  is  a  member  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 
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Acting  Director,  Army  National  Guard 
Washington,  D.C. 

MG  Raymond  W.  Carpenter 
CSM  Richard  J.  Burch 

28th  Infantry  Division 
Hershey,  Pa. 

MG  Randall  R.  Marchi 
CSM  Brian  Todero 

2nd  Infantry  Brigade  Combat  Team  (IBCT) 
28th  Infantry  Division 
Washington,  Pa. 

COL  Michael  R.  Evans 
CSM  Paul  J.  Walker 

53rd IBCT 

Tampa,  Fla. 

COL  Thad  Hill 
CSM  Stephen  Corrow 

55th  Heavy  Brigade  Combat  Team  (HBCT) 
Scranton,  Pa. 

COL  George  Schwartz 
CSM  Wade  Heilman 

56th  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
28th  Infantry  Division 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

COL  AndrewP.  Shafer  Jr. 

CSM  Michael  Gundrum 


Aviation  Brigade,  28th  Infantry  Division 

Annville,  Pa. 

COL  David  E.  Wood 
CSM  Christophers.  Kepnar 

29th  Infantry  Division  (Light) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

MG  Frank  Batts 
CSM  Dennis  Andrew  Green 

30th  HBCT 

Clinton,  N.C. 

COL  Lawrence  Powell 
CSM  Russell  Prince 

116th  HBCT,  29th  Infantry  Division 

Staunton,  Va. 

COL  Blake  Ortner 
CSM  Thomas  Yancy 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

29th  Infantry  Division 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

COL  David  Wayne  Carey 
CSM  Thomas  B.  Beyard 

34th  Infantry  Division 

Rosemount,  Minn. 

MG  Richard  Nash 
CSM  Douglas  Julin 

1st  HBCT,  34th  Infantry  Division 

Bloomington,  Minn. 

COL  Eric  Kerska 
CSM  Paul  Herr 

2nd  IBCT,  34th  Infantry  Division 

Boone,  Iowa 

COL  Benjamin  J.  Corell 
CSM  Joel  M.  Arnold 

32nd IBCT 

Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

COL  Martin  Seifer 
CSM  Rafael  Conde 

1 1 6th  Cavalry  Brigade  Combat  Team 

Boise,  Idaho 

COL  Guy  E.  Thomas 
CSM  Steven  E.  Woodall 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

34th  Infantry  Division 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

COL  Michael  Huddleston 
CSM  Gery  Thesing 

35th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

MG  John  Davoren 
CSM  Timothy  Newton 

33rd IBCT 

Urbana,  III. 

COL  Paul  Hastings 
CSM  Mark  Bowman 

45th  IBCT 

Edmond,  Okla. 

COL  Joel  Ward 
CSM  Robert  Maxwell 


48th  IBCT 

Macon,  Ga. 

COL  John  F.  King 
CSM  Joey  Recker 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

35th  Infantry  Division 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

COL  Mark  Mclemore 
CSM  Robert  H.  Maze  Jr. 

Engineer  Brigade,  35th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

MG  Randy  A.  Alewel 
CSM  Will  E.  Pierce  Jr. 

36th  Infantry  Division 

Austin,  Texas 

MG  EddySpurgin 
CSM  Wilson  L.  Early 

39th  IBCT 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

COL  Kirk  E.  VanPelt 
CSM  James  Megoloff 

56th  IBCT,  36th  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

COL  Jeffrey  M.  Breor 
CSM  John  M.  Morgan 

72nd  IBCT,  36th  Infantry  Division 

Dallas,  Texas 

COL  Mark  N.  Campsey 
CSM  Aired  Cordova 

155th  HBCT 

Tupelo,  Miss. 

COL  John  Rhodes 
CSM  Ronald  Coleman 

256th  IBCT 

Pineville,  La. 

COL  Jonathan  Ball 
CSM  Kenne  Wagner 

l  Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

36th  Infantry  Division 

Austin,  Texas 

COL  Richard  P.  Adams 
SGM  Anthony  Simms 

136th  Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade  (MEB), 
36th  Infantry  Division 

Austin,  Texas 

COL  Robert  A.  Woodmansee 
CSM  Richard  Sublett 

176th  Engineer  Brigade  (MEB) 

Austin,  Texas 

BG  Lester  Simpson 
CSM  Richard  L.  Milford 

38th  Infantry  Division 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MG  Tod  J.  Carmony 
CSM  John  A.  Watson 

37th  IBCT,  38th  Infantry  Division 

Akron-Canton,  Ohio 

COL  James  Perry 
CSM  Rodger  Jones 
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76th  IBCT 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COL  Gerald  Hadley 
CSM  Charles  Cox 


26th  MEB 

Belmont,  Mass. 

COL  John  Hammond 
CSM  William  Davidson 


648th  MEB 

Columbus,  Ga. 

COL  Andy  Hall 
CSM  John  Smiley 


278th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

COL  Franklin  McCauley 
CSM  Daniel  Jennings 


92nd  MEB 

Juana  Diaz,  PR. 

COL  Francisco  Neuman 
CSM  Nelson  Bigas 


65th  Fires  Brigade 

Camp  W.G.  Williams,  Utah 

COL  Loren  S.  Fuller 
CSM  Gregg  Ludlow 


Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 

38th  Infantry  Division 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 

COL  Donald  F.  Strube 
CSM  David  W  Jordan 

40th  Infantry  Division 

Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

MG  Scott  Johnson 
CSM  Andres  Roman 

29th  IBCT 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

COL  Keith  Tamashiro 
CSM  Leonard  Ventura 

41st  IBCT 

Tigard,  Ore. 

COL  Eric  Bush 
CSM  Shane  Lake 

79th  IBCT 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

COL  Mark  Malanka 
CSM  Harold  London 

81st  HBCT 

Seattle,  Wash. 

COL  Christopher  J.  Fowler 
CSM  Raymond  E.  Jay 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 
40th  Infantry  Division 
Fresno,  Calif. 

COL  Mitchell  K.  Medigovich 
CSM  David  E.  McFerrin 

< 

42nd  Infantry  Division 

Troy,  N.Y. 

MG  Steven  Wickstrom 
CSM  Robert  Jenks  Jr. 

27th  IBCT 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

COL  Geoffrey  Slack 
CSM  Daniel  Ames 

50th  IBCT,  42nd  Infantry  Division 

Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

COL  Kenneth  Schechter 
CSM  Michael  Rigby 

86th  IBCT,  42nd  Infantry  Division 

Jericho,  Vt. 

COL  Mark  Lovejoy 
CSM  Toby  Quick 

Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 
42nd  Infantry  Division 

Latham,  N.Y. 

COL  Mark  Stryker 
SGM  John  Houck 


110th  MEB 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

COL  William  A.  Ward 
CSM  Mike  Lederle 

111th  MEB 

Rio  Rancho,  N.M. 

LTC  William  C.  Weaver 
CSM  Juan  Casillas 


45th  Fires  Brigade 

Enid,  Okla. 

COL  Glen  Moore 
CSM  Tong  Riggs 

115th  Fires  Brigade 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

COL  Brian  Nesvik 
CSM  Ken  Franklin 


130th  MEB 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

COL  Timothy  Houser 
CSM  Malcolm  Calhoun 

141st  MEB 

Bismark,  N.D. 

COL  Lannie  Runk 
CSM  Guy  V.  Boschee 

149th  MEB 

Louisville,  Ky. 

COL  Scott  A.  Campbell 
CSM  Thomas  L.  Johnson 


138th  Fires  Brigade 

Lexington,  Ky. 

COL  Rondal  Turner 
CSM  Joey  D.  Simpson 

142nd  Fires  Brigade 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

COL  Keith  A.  Klemmer 
CSM  Steve  E.  Halsted 

169th  Fires  Brigade 

Aurora,  Colo. 

COL  Gregory  Miller 
CSM  Douglas  A.  Imfeld 


157th  MEB 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

COL  Jeffrey  Liethen 
CSM  Bradley  Shields 


197th  Fires  Brigade 

Manchester,  N.H. 

COL  Peter  Corey 
CSM  Thomas  F.  Considine  III 


158th  MEB 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

COL  John  Burk 
CSM  Pamela  Higgins 


38th  Troop  Command 

JB  Elmendorf-Richardson,  Alaska 

COL  Catherine  Jorgensen 
CSM  Pamela  Harrington 


196th  MEB 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

BG  Theodore  D.  Johnson 
CSM  Darwin  L.  Rahder 


65th  Troop  Command 

Springfield,  III. 

COL  Mark  Jackson 
CSM  Allan  Freeland 


204th  MEB 

Camp  W.G.  Williams,  Utah 

COL  Robert  Dunton 
CSM  Craig  Haskell 

218th  MEB 

Charleston,  S.C. 

COL  Wayman  Storey 
CSM  Mike  Kirkland 

226th  MEB 

Mobile,  Ala. 

COL  Sylvester  Cannon 
CSM  Kevin  J.  Stallings 


74th  Troop  Command 

Washington,  D.C. 

COL  Raphael  G.  Peart 
CSM  Pamela  Neal 

91st  Troop  Command 

Bowling  Green,  Va. 

COL  Walter  Mercer 
CSM  Henry  A.  Motley 

621st  Troop  Command 

Selma,  Ala. 

COL  Jerry  Martin 
CSM  Rickie  K.  Surovich 


404th  MEB 

Chicago,  III. 

BG  Robert  Pratt 
CSM  Michael  Nuding 


263rd  Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
Command 

Anderson,  S.C. 

MG  Herbert  Newton 
CSM  Van  Mullinax 
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164th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 
Orlando,  Fla. 

BG  Frank  S.  Laudano 
CSM  John  S.  Hafford 


174th  Artillery  Brigade 

Columbus,  Ohio 

BG  Rufus  Smith 
COL  Todd  Mayer 
CSM  Michael  Grove 


66th  Aviation  Brigade 

IB  Lewis-McChord,  Wash. 

COL  Steve  Kent 
CSM  Kim  S.  May 


63rd  Aviation  Group 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

COL  Aaron  T.  Barrier 
CSM  Russell  K.  Kalbaugh 


77th  Aviation  Brigade 

Camp  J.T.  Robinson,  N.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

LTC  (P)  John  0.  Payne 
CSM  Lawrence  C.  Johnson  Jr. 


185th  Aviation  Group  (Lift) 

Jackson,  Miss. 

COL  Dane  Powell 
CSM  James  Forest 


97th  Aviation  Troop  Command 

West  Jordan,  Utah 

COL  Lamar  Blair 
CSM  Michael  Cady 


98th  Aviation  Troop  Command 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

COLR.D.Aut 
CSM  Joe  M.  Dominguez 


449th  Aviation  Group  (Lift) 

Kinston,  N.C. 

COL  Todd  Hunt 
CSM  Paul  Godwin 


1 1 07th  Theater  Aviation  Sustainment  Group 
Springfield,  Mo. 

COL  William  Thomas 
CSM  Randall  Perkins 


1108th  Theater  Aviation  Sustainment  Group 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

COL  George  Berry 
CSM  Jarriet  S.  White 


31st  Chemical  Brigade 

Northport,  Ala. 

BG  Charles  H.  Gailes 
CSM  Mitchell  Cooper 


16th  Engineer  Brigade 

Columbus,  Ohio 

BG  Robert  Clouse  Jr. 

CSM  Verna  Henderson 


35th  Engineer  Brigade 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

COL  Randy  A.  Alewel 
CSM  Will  Edward  Pierce  Jr. 


111th  Engineer  Brigade 

Eleanor,  W.V. 

COL  William  Crane 

CSM  Terry  Morgan 

71st  BFSB 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

COL  Brian  Ray 

CSM  James  Dula 

168th  Engineer  Brigade 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

BG  Johnny  M.  Sellers 

CSM  Gary  Iverson 

142nd  BFSB 

Decatur,  Ala. 

COL  David  Galloway 

CSM  Eddie  Pike 

194th  Engineer  Brigade 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

BG  Jeffrey  Holmes 

CSM  Dennis  Creecy 

560th  BFSB 

Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

COL  Thomas  Carden 

CSM  Phillip  Stringfield 

225th  Engineer  Brigade 

Camp  Beauregard,  La. 

BG  Owen  Monconduit 

CSM  Robert  Stiefvater 

297th  BFSB 

JB  Elmendorf-Richardson,  Alaska 

COL  Michael  Thompson 

CSM  Daniel  Goodwin 

43rd  Military  Police  Brigade 

Warwick,  R.l. 

COL  Charles  Petrarca 

CSM  Robert  Sturdhal 

17th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

COL  Peter  Menicucci 

CSM  Steven  Brown 

46th  Military  Police  Command 

Lansing,  Mich. 

BG  Mandi  Murray 

CSM  Daniel  Lincoln 

36th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Temple,  Texas 

COL  Sean  Ryan 

CSM  Elizabeth  Shockley 

49th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Fairfield,  Calif. 

MG  Donald  J.  Currier 

CSM  Robert  Liles 

38th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

COL  Paul  A.  Wolfley 

CSM  Dale  A.  Shetler 

177th  Military  Police  Brigade 

Taylor,  Mich. 

BG  Michael  Nevin 

CSM  Dale  Clarmont 

108th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Chicago,  III. 

COL  Michael  Zerbonia 

CSM  John  Ramirez 

228th  Signal  Brigade 

Spartanburg,  S.C. 

BG  Gregory  W.  Batts 

CSM  Charles  R.  Campbell 

113th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

COL  David  Lucas 

CSM  Michael  Scott 

261st  Signal  Brigade 

Dover,  Del. 

COL  David  Passwaters 

CSM  Donald  Catalon 

230th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

COL  William  M.  Hart 

CSM  Stanley  Massengale 

167th  Theater  Support  Command 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

MG  Joe  L.  Harkey 

CSM  Richard  Weems 

287th  Sustainment  Brigade 

Wichita,  Kan. 

COL  Barry  Taylor 

CSM  Patrick  Cullen 

1 84th  Transportation  Command  Element 

Laurel,  Miss. 

BG  Philip  Fisher 

CSM  Jeffrey  L.  Riggs 

58th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Brigade 
(BFSB) 

Towson,  Md. 

COL  Andrew  Blair 

CSM  Leroy  C.  Hill 

67th  BFSB 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

COL  Philip  A  Stemple 

CSM  Philip  G.  Perone 

369th  Sustainment  Brigade 

New  York,  N.Y. 

COL  Reginald  Sanders 

CSM  Roland  Wells 

371st  Sustainment  Brigade 

Ketterling,  Ohio 

COL  Maria  Kelly 

CSM  Scott  Barga 

50th  Area  Support  Group 

Homestead,  Fla. 

COL  Michael  Calhoun 

CSM  Enrique  Mendez  Jr. 

42nd  Regional  Support  Group  (RSG) 

Somerset,  N.J. 

COL  Joseph  Cowan 

CSM  Joseph  Brennan 
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109th  RSG 

78th  Homeland  Response  Force 

Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Marietta,  Ga. 

COL  Thomas  G.  Croymans 

COL  Michael  L.  Scholes 

CSM  Robert  Foster 

CSM  Grady  A.  Gayton 

115th  RSG 

19th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

Roseville,  Calif. 

Draper,  Utah 

COL  Rene  Horton 

COL  Steven  Watt 

CSM  Randall  Cady 

CSM  Bruce  Bollinger 

120th  RSG 

20th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne) 

Augusta,  Maine 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

COL  Jeffrey  Morton 

COL  Randall  M.  Zeegers 

CSM  Shawn  Thibodeau 

CSM  Winston  Pinkney 

151st  RSG 

111th  Ordnance  Group 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Opelika,  Ala. 

COL  Gregory  McDonald 

COL  Jose  Atencio 

CSM  Normand  Dubois 

CSM  Gerald  W.  Miller 

191st  RSG 

71st  Theater  Information  Operations  Group 

San  Juan,  P.R. 

Austin,  Texas 

COL  Suzanne  Valentin 

COL  Paul  Hernandez 

CSM  Ramoncito  Burrgos 

CSM  Leonard  Ruiz 

198th  Support  Group 

300th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Draper,  Utah 

COL  Leslie  R.  Montgomery 

COL  Val  Peterson 

CSM  Patrick  Powers 

CSM  Lane  Wayment 

201st  RSG 

East  ARNG  Aviation  Training  Site 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

Annville,  Pa. 

COL  Bill  Williams 

COL  Todd  Levendoski 

CSM  Randall  Parker 

CSM  Dale  Miller 

265th  RSG 

Western  ARNG  Aviation  Training  Site 

Metter,  Ga. 

Marana,  Ariz. 

COL  Craig  McGalliard 

COL  Kenneth  G.  Campbell 

CSM  Tony  Willis 

07 Onrl  DCP 

CSM  Dan  Powers 

hi na  nob 

Jackson,  Mich. 

CIVILIAN  AIDES  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

COL  Monique  Bierwirth 

CSM  Sam  Scarbrough 

OF  THE  ARMY 

329th  RSG 

Alabama 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

G.  Mack  Dove  (South) 

COL  Timothy  P.  Williams 

John  B.  Rogers  (North) 

CSM  Cheyenne  Johnson 

Alaska 

347th  RSG 

Sharon  E.  Anderson  (South) 

Roseville,  Minn. 

COL  Patrick  Dwyer 

Charles  H.  Wallace  (North)  (Senior) 

CSM  Douglas  Hanson 

American  Samoa 

Mapu  S.  Jamias 

635th  RSG 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Arizona 

COL  Bill  Williams 

Randall  H.  Groth 

CSM  Randall  Parker 

Arkansas 

734th  RSG 

Johnston,  Iowa 

Vacant 

COL  Michael  J.  Schlorholtz 

California 

CSM  Ricky  G.  Ernst 

William  G.  Gang  (South) 

Joseph  J.  McCann  Jr.  (Central) 

1889th  RSG 

Joseph  R.  Sweeney  (North) 

Butte,  Mont. 

COL  Patrick  Nugent 

Colorado 

CSM  Lloyd  Nelson 

William  J.  Hybl  (Emeritus) 

Connecticut 

Gilbert  W.  Sanborn 

Delaware 

Arthur  V.  Episcopo  (Emeritus) 

District  of  Columbia 

Sherwood  D.  Goldberg  (Senior) 

Florida 

Thomas  B.  Dyer  (South) 

Michael  L.  Ferguson  (North) 

Charles  W.  Maddox  (Emeritus) 

J.  Wallace  Schoettelkotte  (Emeritus) 

Georgia 

James  R.  Balkcom  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Doubleday  III 
Felker  W.  Ward  Jr.  (Emeritus) 

Guam 

L.  Carl  Peterson 

Hawaii 

Allen  K.  Hoe  (Islands  of  Oahu  E.  and  Kahoolawe) 
Christina  Kemmer  (Emeritus) 

William  J.  Moore  (Island  of  Hawaii) 
William  W.  Paty  Jr.  (Emeritus) 

Idaho 

James  A.  Cozine 

Illinois 

John  E.  Scully  Jr. 

Indiana 

Robert  W.  Spanogle 

Iowa 

Sam  C.  Kalainov  (Emeritus) 

J.  Daniel  McGowan  II 

Kansas 

Robert  Arter  (East) 

S.  Mark  Edwards  (West) 

John  G.  Montgomery  (Emeritus) 

Kentucky 

Jerry  Cecil  (North) 

Clarissa  J.  (TC)  Freeman  (Central) 

Anna  Caryl  Guffey  (Emeritus) 

Charles  A.  Henderson  (West) 

Louisiana 

William  J.  Hill  III 

Maine 

Ralph  E.  Leonard 

Maryland 

Turhan  E.  Robinson 

Massachusetts 

Herbert  S.  Hoffman  (Emeritus) 

Roger  A.  Saunders  (Emeritus) 

Vacant 

Michigan 

Bruce  G.  MacDonald 

Minnesota 

Veda  F.  Ponikvar  (Emeritus) 

Harry  A.  Sieben 
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Mississippi 

J.  Dwight  Dyess 

Missouri 

Larry  V.  Sexton  (Central) 

Dalton  C.  Wright  (West) 

Montana 

Vacant 

Nebraska 

James  L.  Murphy 

Nevada 

Tyrus  W.  Cobb 

New  Hampshire 

Griffin  T.  Dalianis 

New  Jersey 

Robert  J.  Maguire 

New  Mexico 

Oscar  M.  Love  Jr.  (Emeritus) 

New  York 

Walter  Kaye  (Emeritus) 

F.  Anthony  Keating  (North)  (Senior) 
Laurence  C.  Windsor  (South) 

North  Carolina 

Thomas  M.  Bolton 

North  Dakota 

Connie  Sprynczynatyk 

Northern  Mariana  Islands  (CNMI) 

Edward  Manibusan 

Ohio 

William  A.  LaPrise  (South) 

William  H.  Willoughby  Jr.  (Emeritus) 

Oklahoma 

Bill  Burgess 

Gilbert  C.  Gibson  (Emeritus) 

Oregon 

Charles  L.  Deibert 
James  B.  Thayer  Sr.  (Emeritus) 

Pennsylvania 

John  E.  Spisso  (Emeritus) 

Joseph  S.  Ziccardi  (East)  (Senior) 

Puerto  Rico 

Felix  A.  Santoni 

Rhode  Island 

Theodore  F.  Low 

South  Carolina 

T.  Patton  Adams  (Emeritus) 

Donald  G.  McLeese 

South  Dakota 

Ronald  F.  Williamson 

Tennessee 

Robert  L.  Echols 
William  M.  Harpel  (East) 

Ben  S.  Kimbrough  (Emeritus) 

Jack  B.  Turner  (West) 


Texas 

Dianne  Delisi  (Capital  Region) 
Michael  A.  Hood  (North) 
Richard  M.  Kleberg  III  (South) 
Randall  M.  Pais  (East) 
Jean  Shine  (Central) 

A.F.  (Tom)  Thomas  (West) 

Utah 

John  S.  Edwards 

Vermont 

Roderic  B.  Vitty 

Virgin  Islands 

Virdin  C.  Brown 

Virginia 

Karen  Theobald  Conlin  (Central) 
Joseph  E.  DeFrancisco  (North) 
T.  Carter  Melton  (West) 
David  S.  Weisman  (South) 

Washington 

James  M.  Collins 

West  Virginia 

Bruce  E.  Moss 

Wisconsin 

Paul  E.  Lima 

Wyoming 

Judith  A.  Legerski  (Emeritus) 


ARMY  RESERVE  AMBASSADORS 

Alabama 

James  Darden 
William  B.  Watson  Jr. 

Alaska 

(Vacant) 

Arizona 

John  J.  South 

Joseph  H.  Tillotson  (Emeritus) 

Arkansas 

Thomas  G.  Anderson  Jr. 

Darrell  Dale 

California 

Ron  Dunn 
Daniel  E.  Furtado 
Richard  A.  Lundin 
Ronald  H.  Markarian  (Emeritus) 

Russell  E.  Park 
Michael  R.  Teilmann 

Colorado 

Shawn  F.  Graves 
James  C.  Sherman 

Connecticut 

Carl  R.  Ven ditto 
Ronald  E.  Weil 


Delaware 

Robert  D.  Bewick  Jr.  (Emeritus) 
Nicholas  L.  Cerchio  III 


District  of  Columbia 

Jonathan  H.  Kent 
Wendall  B.  McClellan 

Florida 

Allie  L.  Braswell  Jr. 

Leon  Caffie 
David  E.  Kratzer 
Don  Slesnick 

Georgia 

Alan  D.  Bell 
Luis  Carreras 
William  H.  Johnson 

Hawaii 

P.  Pasha  Baker 

Idaho 

Joseph  E.  Eyre  (Emeritus) 
DixieLee  Tripp 

Illinois 

Jack  H.  Kotter 

Indiana 

W.  Doug  Gibbens 
John  A.  Topper 

Iowa 

Gary  C.  Wattnem 

Kansas 

Donald  L.  Jacka 
Antonio  P.  Monaco 

Kentucky 

Ronald  F.  Barnes 
Charles  E.  Gorton 

Louisiana 

Thomas  G.  Fierke 

Maine 

Edwin  N.  Clift 
Arthur  R.  Wickham 

Maryland 

John  V.  Meyers  (Emeritus) 
Howard  T.  Mooney  Jr. 

Orfeo  Chuck  Trombetta  Jr. 

Massachusetts 

Francis  J.  Doherty  (Emeritus) 
Joseph  P.  Lopes  (Emeritus) 
Ted  Sarandis 

Michigan 

Melvin  A.  Bauman 
Joseph  E.  Thomas  Jr. 

Minnesota 

Thomas  B.  Haugo 
James  Lundell 

Mississippi 

Robert  W.  Chestnut 
Stanley  N.  Reeves 

Missouri 

Danny  Baldwin 
Walter  Hammerschmidt 
William  R.  Layman 
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Montana 

Ohio 

James  Madison 

Stephen  Ackman 

Kenneth  E.  Ault  (Emeritus) 

Nebraska 

Robert  A.  Strouse 

(Vacant) 

Nevada 

Ashley  J.  Hall 

Oklahoma 

James  R.  Sholar 

Oregon 

New  Hampshire 

Daniel  F.  Hitchcock  (Emeritus) 

James  A.  Normand 

Curtis  A.  Loop 

New  Jersey 

Alan  Davis 

Pennsylvania 

Fred  J.  Fair 

Philip  A.  Petter 

New  Mexico 

Robert  Cortez 

Gabriel  J.  Zinni 

Puerto  Rico 

New  York 

Myron  J.  Berman 

Luis  Berrios-Amadeo 

Horacio  A.  Cabrera 

Norbert  J.  Rappl 

Robert  J.  Winzinger  Sr. 

Rhode  Island 

Dennis  E.  Morgan 

North  Carolina 

Jim  Cardo 

Johnny  H.  Dwiggins 

South  Carolina 

George  W.  Goldsmith 

Robert  R.  Nash 

North  Dakota 

Robert  0.  Black 

South  Dakota 

Curtis  A.  Juhala  (Emeritus) 

(Vacant) 

Tennessee 

John  L.  Dyess 

Sherman  R.  Reed 

Texas 

Olin  F.  Brewster 
Alvin  W.  Jones 
William  C.  McCulloch 
Henry  J.  Ostermann 

Utah 

Richard  Folkerson 
Paul  Swenson 

Vermont 

John  des  Groseilliers 

Virginia 

Ronald  L.  Adolphi 
Richard  E.  Collier  (Emeritus) 
Michael  F.  Kavanaugh 
Anthony  T.  Reed 

Washington 

William  Fred  Aronow 
Mary  A.  Miller 

West  Virginia 

James  C.  Hunt  (Emeritus) 
David  T.  Mitchell  Jr. 

Wisconsin 

Gerald  W.  Meyer 
Max  L.  Oleson 

Wyoming 

Barry  D.  Gasdek 


Help  AUSA  continue  to  be 
the  Voice  for  America’s  Army 


'he  Institute  of  Land  Warfare  (ILW),  the  educational  arm  of  AUSA, 
publishes  papers  and  Torchbearers  that  educate  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  on  issues  directly  affecting 
America’s  Army  and  our  Soldiers. 

The  printing  of  these  papers  costs  money  and  ILW,  as  a  non-profit,  must 
depend  on  contributions.  Help  ILW  continue  to  ensure  that  America  has 
the  strongest  Army  possible  and  that  our  Soldiers  are  taken  care  of. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Millie  Hurlbut  at 
703-907-2679  or  mhurlbut@ausa.org. 
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Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia,  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10-Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home, 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times 
Call  800-368-5718. 

Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 

AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 

Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 

•  Cambria  Suites® 

•  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Rodeway  Inn® 

Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 

Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  •  Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 

ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 

Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 

•  Quality® 

•  Sleep  Inn® 

•  Clarion® 


or  more  detailed  information  visit  Members  Only  Benefits  and  Services  at  vvwwiusa.orgTSv 

800-336-4570  ext.  664  •  703-907-2670 
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Winter  Symposium  Future  Dates 

All  dates  are  subject  to  change. 


20- 22  February  2019 
26-28  February  2020 
24-26  February  2021 
23-25  February  2022 
22-24  February  2023 

21- 23  February  2024 
26-28  February  2025 


22-24  February  2012 

20- 22  February  2013 
26-28  February  2014 
25-27  February  2015 
24-26  February  2016 
22-24  February  2017 

21- 23  February  2018 


Annual  Meeting  Future  Dates 

All  dates  are  subject  to  change. 

22-24  October  2012 

10-12  October  2022 

21-23  October  2013 

9-11  October  2023 

13-15  October  2014 

14-16  October  2024 

12-14  October  2015 

13-15  October  2025 

3-5  October  2016 

12-14  October  2026 

9-11  October  2017 

11-13  October  2027 

8-10  October  2018 

9-11  October  2028 

14-16  October  2019 

8-10  October  2029 

12-14  October  2020 

14-16  October  2030 

11-13  October  2021 

. 


Joint  Bass  Lewis-McChord,  WA 


I  Corps 

2nd  BCT  (Stryker),  2nd  Ini.  Div. 
3rd  BCT  (Stryker),  2nd  Inf.  Div. 
4th  BCT  (Stryker),  2nd  Inf.  Div. 
1st  SF  Gp.  (A) 

2nd  Bn.,  75th  Ranger  Rgt. 
16th  Combat  Avn.  Bde. 

17th  Fires  Bde. 

42nd  MP  Bde. 

62nd  Med.  Bde. 

201st  Battlefield  Surveillance  Bde. 
555th  Eng.  Bde. 

593rd  Sustainment  Bde. 

6th  MP  Gp.  (CID) 


100th  Missile  Def.  Bde. 


U.S.  Northern  Cmd. 
U.S.  Space  Cmd. 


Colorado  Springs,  CO 


Fort  Carson,  CO 


4th  Inf.  Div.  (M) 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  BCTs, 
4th  Inf.  Div.  (M) 

43rd  Sustainment  Bde. 
71st  Ord.  Gp. 

10th  SFGp.  (A) 


National  Training  Ctr. 
11th  Armd.  Cav.  Rgt. 
916th  Spt.  Bde. 


Fort  Huachuca,  AZ 


Network  Enterprise  Tech. 
Cmd./9th  Sig.  Cmd. 

1 1th  Sig.  Bde. 


Alaska 


Peterson  AFB,  CO 


Offfutt  AFB, 


U.S.  Strategic  C 


Fort  Leavenw 


Combined  Arms 


Fort  Riley,  KS 


1st  Inf.  Div. 

1st  BCT,  1st  Inf.  Div. 

2nd  BCT,  1st  Inf.  Div. 

4th  BCT.  1st  Inf.  Div. 
Combat  Aviation  Bde.,  1st  Inf.  Dk 
Sustainment  Bde..  1st  Inf.  Div. 


Fort  Sill, 


75th  Fires  Be 
214th  Fires  B- 
31st  ADA  Bd 


Fort  Hood,  TX 


III  Corps 
1  st  Cav.  Div. 

1  st  BCT.  1  st  Cav.  Div. 

2nd  BCT,  1  st  Cav.  Div. 

3rd  BCT,  1  st  Cav.  Div. 

4th  BCT,  1  st  Cav.  Div. 

1st  Air  Cav.  Bde.,  1st  Cav.  Div. 
4th  Combat  Avn.  Bde. 

First  Army  Division-West 
3rd  Armd.  Cav.  Rgt. 

13th  Sustainment  Cmd.  (E) 
4th  Sustainment  Bde. 

1  st  Medical  Bde. 

21st  Cav.  Bde. 

36th  Eng.  Bde. 

41st  Fires  Bde. 

48th  Chem.  Bde. 

69th  ADA  Bde. 

89th  MP  Bde. 

504th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Bde 
13th  Fin.  Mgmt.  Ctr. 
Operational  Test  Cmd. 


Fort  Bliss,  TX 


Schofield  Barracks,  Wheeler  Army  Airfield,  HI 


1st  Armd.  Div. 
32nd  AAMDC 
11th  ADA  Bde. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  BCT 
1st  Armd.  Div. 


25th  Inf.  Div. 

2nd,  3rd  BCTs,  25th  Inf.  Div. 
Combat  Avn.  Bde.,  25th  Inf.  Div. 
8th  Theater  Sustainment  Cmd. 
8th  MP  Bde. 

45th  Sustainment  Bde. 

1 30th  Eng.  Bde. 

500th  Ml  Bde. 

599th  Trans.  Gp. 


Fort  Wainwright,  AK 


Fort  Sam  Houston-Joint  Base  San 


1st  BCT  (Stryker),  25th  Inf.  Div 


USA  North/Fifth  USA 
USA  South 
USA  Medical  Cmd. 
Installation  Mgmt.  Cmd 
106th  Sig.  Bde. 
470th  Ml  Bde. 


U.S.  Pacific  Cmd 


te  clmendort-Richardson,  AK 


USA  Alaska 

4th  BCT  (A),  25th  Inf.  Div. 

1  Maneuver  Enhancement  Bde 


Fort  Shatter,  HI 


USA  Pacific 
311th  Sig.  Cmd.  (T) 
516th  Sig.  Bde. 

94th  AAMDC 
18th  Med.  Cmd. 
413th  Contracting  Spt.  Bde 
196th  Inf.  Bde.  (Tng.  Spt.) 


Key 


Active  Army 


Army  National  Guard 


Army  Reserve 


Unified  Combatant  Command/ 
Joint  Headquarters 


10th  Mtn,  Div.  (LI) 

1st  BCT,  10th  Mtn.  Div. 

2nd  BCT,  10th  Mtn.  Div 
3rd  BCT,  10th  Mtn.  Div 
Combat  Avn.  Bde.,  10th  Mtn.  Div 
10th  Sustainment  Bde. 


Rock  Island  Arsenal,  IL 


U.S.  Cyber  Cmd. 
First  Army  Division-East 
704th  Ml  Bde. 
902nd  Ml  Gp. 

21st  Sig.  Bde. 


First  USA 

Army  Sustainment  Cmd. 
Joint  Munitions  Cmd. 


USA  Test  &  Eval.  Cmd. 
20th  Spt.  Cmd.  (CBRNE) 


Ft.  Belvoir, 


USA  Intelligence  &  Scty.  Cmd. 
USA  Criminal  Invst.  Cmd. 
U.S.  ArmyCyber  Cmd./ 
Second  USA 
USA  Acquisition  Spt.  Ctr. 
1st  Info.  Ops.  Cmd 
701st  MPGp.  (CID) 


USA  Corps  of  Eng. 
USA  Mil.  Dist.  of  Wash. 
3rd  U.S.  Inf.  Rgmt. 


U.S.  Trans.  Cmd. 

Mil.  Surface  Deployment 
&  Dist.  Cmd. 


Fort  Leonard  W< 


3rd  BCT,  1st  Inf.  Div 
3rd  Sustainment  Cmd.  (E) 


4th  Maneuver 
Enhancement  Bde. 


101st  Abn.  Div  (AA) 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  BCTs, 
101st  Abn.  Div 
101st  Combat  Avn.  Bde. 
159th  Combat  Avn.  Bde. 
101st  Sustainment  Bde. 

1 60th  Sp.  Ops.  Avn.  Rgt.  (A) 
5th  SF  Gp.  (A) 

52nd  Ord.  Gp. 


USA  Forces  Cmd. 

XVIII  Abn.  Corps 
82nd  Abn.  Div. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  BCTs,  82nd  Abn  Div 
Combat  Avn.  Bde.,  82nd  Abn.  Div. 
82nd  Sustainment  Bde. 

1st  Theater  Sustainment  Cmd. 
16th  MP  Bde.  (A) 

18th  Fires  Bde.  (A) 

18th  Avn.  Bde.  (A) 

18th  Fin.  Mgmt.  Ctr. 

20th  Eng.  Bde.  (A) 

35th  Sig.  Bde.  (A) 

44th  Med.  Bde. 

108th  ADA  Bde. 

406th  Army  Field  Spt.  Bde. 

525th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Bde. 
USA  Sp.  Ops.  Cmd.  (A) 

USA  SF  Cmd.  (A) 

USA  CA  &  PSYOP  Cmd.  (A) 

95th  CA  Bde.  (A) 

3rd  SF  Gp.  (A) 

4th  PSYOP  Gp.  (A) 

1st  Spec.  Warfare  Tng.  Gp. 

Spec.  Warfare  Med.  Gp.  (A) 

528th  Sustainment  Bde.  (SO)  (A) 

1 12th  Sig.  Bn.  (Special  Ops.)  (A) 
Military  Info.  Spt.  Gp.  (A) 


596th  Trans.  Gp. 


Third  USA/ 

USA  Central  Cmd. 

4th  Battlefield  Coord.  Det. 


355th  Signal  Cmd. 

3rd  Med.  Cmd. 
(Deployment  Spt.) 


7th  Signal  Cmd. 
35th  Sig.  Bde. 
513th  Ml  Bde. 
706th  Ml  Gp. 


1st  Bn.,  75th  Ranger  Rgt. 
Combat  Avn.  Bde., 

3rd  Inf.  Div. 

3rd  MP  Gp.  (CID) 


USA  Materiel  Cmd. 

USA  Space  &  Missile  Def.  Cmd./ 
Army  Fes.  Strat.  Cmd. 
Security  Assistance  Cmd. 


Fort  Benning,  GA 


75th  Ranger  Rgt. 

3rd  BCT,  3rd  Inf.  Div. 
3rd  Bn.,  75th  Ranger  Rgt. 


Air  Traffic  Svcs.  Cmd. 
164th  Theater  Airfield  Ops.  Gp. 


3rd  Inf.  Div. 

1st  BCT,  3rd  Inf.  Div 
2nd  BCT,  3rd  Inf.  Div 
4th  BCT,  3rd  Inf.  Div. 
3rd  Sustainment  Bde. 


Joint  Readiness  Tng  Ctr 
4th  BCT.,  10th  Mtn.  Div 
162nd  Inf.  Bde. 

1st  Maneuver  Enhancement  Bde. 


U.S.  Central  Cmd. 
U.S.  Sp.  Ops.  Cmd. 


U.S.  Southern  Cmd. 


Puerto  Rico 


Active  Army/ 

Joint  Headquarters 


Fort  Meade/Fort  Oetrick,  MD 


Joint  Base  Langlcy-Eustis,  VA 

USA_Training  &  Doctrine  Cmd. 

7th  Sustainment  Bde. 

93rd  Sig.  Bde. 

597th  Trans.  Gp.  j 

USA  Contracting  Cmd. 

Seattle,  WA 

81st  HBCT 


Joint  Base 
Lewis-McChord,  WA 

66th  Avn.  Bde. 


Tigard,  OR 

41st  IBCT 


Boise,  ID 


Cheyenne,  WY 


Fairfield,  CA 


Camp  Williams: 

65th  Fires  Bde. 

204th  MEB 
West  Jordan: 
97th  Avn.  Troop  Cmd. 
Draper: 

300th  Ml  Bde.; 
19th  SF  Gp.  (A) 


Roseville,  CA 


1 15th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


Fresno,  CA 


Combat  Avn.  Bde. 
40th  Inf.  Div. 


17th  Sustainment  Bde. 


Los  Alamitos,  CA 


Phoenix,  AZ 


158th  MEB 
98th  Avn.  Troop  Cmd. 
198th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


San  Diego,  CA 


Alaska 


Butte,  MT 

1889th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


Key 


BFSB — Battlefield  Surveillance  Brigade 
HBCT— Fleavy  Brigade  Combat  Team 
IBCT— Infantry  Brigade  Combat  Team 
MEB— Maneuver  Enhancement  Brigade 
SBCT— Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team 


Bismarck,  ND 

141st  MEB 


Rapid  City,  SD 


116th  Cavalry  BCT 

109th  Regional  Spt.  Gp.  | 

Sioux  Falls,  S 

196th  MEB 


Lincoln,  NE 

67th  BFSB  I 


Aurora,  CO 

1 69th  Fires  Bde. 


Fort  Leavenwor 

35th  Inf.  Div.  [ 


Hutchinson, 

635th  Regional  S[l 


Wichita,  K! 

287th  Sustainmer. 


Enid,  OK 

45th  Fires  Bd 


Edmond,  O 

45th  IBCT  :: 


Fort  Worth: 

56th  IBCT,  36th  Inf.  Div. 

Dallas: 

72nd  IBCT,  36th  Inf.  Div. 

Temple: 

36th  Sustainment  Bde. 
Austin: 

136th  MEB 
San  Antonio: 

71st  BFSB 
Austin: 

36th  Inf.  Div.; 
Combat  Avn.  Bde., 
36th  Inf.  Div.; 

176th  Eng.  Bde.; 

71  st  Theater  Info.  Ops.  Gp. 


Texas 


Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Ricnardson,  AK 


38th  Troop  Cmd. 
297th  BFSB 


Honolulu 


29th 


IBCT 


Augusta,  ME 


120th  Regional  Spt.  Gp.  I^d 


Michigan 


Jackson: 

272nd  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 

Lansing: 

46th  MP  Cmd. 
Taylor: 

177th  MP  Bde. 


Illinois 


Chicago: 

108th  Sustainment  Bde. 
404th  MEB 
Urbana: 

33rd  Inf.  Bde. 


Puerto  Rico 


Army  National  Guard 


V 


Minnesota 

Rosemount: 

34th  Inf.  Div. 
Bloomington: 

I HBCT,  34th  Inf.  Div. 

St.  Paul: 

3ombat  Avn.  Bde., 
34th  Inf.  Div 
Roseville: 

’th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


Jericho,  VT 

86th  IBCT,  42nd  Inf.  Div 


Milwaukee,  Wl 

157th  MEB 


Camp  Douglas,  Wl 

32nd  IBCT 


Boone,  IA 

2nd  IBCT,  34th  Inf.  Div 


New  York 

Troy: 

42nd  Inf.  Div. 

Syracuse: 

27th  IBCT 

Latham: 

Combat  Avn.  Bde., 
42nd  Inf.  Div. 

New  York  City: 
369th  Sustainment  Bde. 


Manchester,  NH 

197th  Fires  Bde. 


Johnstown,  IA 

)f34th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


Missouri 

Sedalia: 

Combat  Avn.  Bde, 
35th  Inf.  Div. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood: 

Eng.  Bde.,  35th  Inf.  Div. 
Kansas  City: 
110th  MEB 
Springfield: 

1 1 07th  Theater  Avn. 
Sustainment  Gp. 
Cape  Girardeau: 
35th  Eng.  Bde. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis: 

38th  Inf.  Div:  76th  IBCT 

Kokomo: 

38th  Sustainment  Bde. 
Shelbyville: 
Combat  Avn.  Bde., 
38th  Inf.  Div. 


Ohio 

Akron-Canton: 

37th  IBCT,  38th  Inf.  Div. 

Columbus: 

16th  Eng.  Bde.; 
174th  Artillery  Bde. 

Ketterling: 

371st  Sustainment  Bde. 


Pennsylvania 

Hershey:  28th  Inf.  Div 
Washington:  2nd  Bde  ,  28th  Inf.  Div 
Scranton:  55th  HBCT,  28th  Inf.  Div 
Willow  Grove:  56th  SBCT 
28th  Inf,  Div. 

Annville:  Avn.  Bde..  28th  Inf.  Div. 


Massachussetts 

Belmont: 

26th  MEB 
Framingham: 

151st  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


Rhode  Island 

Warwick: 

43rd  MP  Bde. 


Maryland 

Aberdeen  Proving  Gd.: 
Combat  Avn.  Bde.,  29th  Inf. 
Pikesville: 

58th  BFSB 


Div. 


New  Jersey 

Lawrenceville: 

50th  IBCT,  32nd  Inf.  Div. 

Somerset: 

42nd  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


Eleanor,  WV 


Dover,  DE 

261st  Sig.  Bde. 


-  L 

111th  Eng.  Bde. 

Virginia 

Fort  Belvoir: 

Washington,  DC 

r ^ 

Kentucky 

Louisville: 

T 

29th  Inf.  Div. 

Bowling  Green: 

91st  Troop  Cmd. 

Staunton: 

116th  HBCT,  29th  Inf.  Div. 

74th  Troop  Cmd. 

149th  MEB 

Virginia  Beach: 

Lexington: 

138th  Fires  Bde. 

329th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 

_ 

63rd  Avn.  Gp. 


Arkansas 

Little  Rock: 

39th  IBCT 
Fayetteville: 
142nd  Fires  Bde. 
Camp  Robinson: 

77th  Avn.  Bde. 


Tennessee 

Knoxville: 

278th  Armd.  Cav.  Rgt. 
Jackson: 

194th  Eng.  Bde. 
Chattanooga: 
230th  Sustainment  Bde. 


North  Carolina 

Clinton: 

30th  HBCT 
Charlotte: 

130th  MEB 
Greensboro: 

1 1 3th  Sustainment  Bde. 
Kinston: 

449th  Avn.  Gp.  (Lift) 


Mississippi 

Tupelo: 

155th  HBCT 
Vicksburg: 

168th  Eng.  Bde. 

Laurel: 

184th  Trans.  Cmd.  Element 

Gulfport: 

1108th  Theater  Avn. 
Sus.  Gp. 

Jackson: 

185th  Avn.  Gp  (Lift) 


Alabama 


Louisiana 

Pineville: 
256th  IBCT 
Camp  Beauregard: 

225th  Eng.  Bde. 


Georgia 


Birmingham: 

Macon: 

167th  Theater  Spt.  Cmd 

48th  IBCT 

20th  SF  Gp.  (A) 

Fort  Gordon: 

Decatur: 

201st  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 

142nd  BFSB 

Fort  Gillem: 

Selma: 

560th  BFSB 

621st  Troop  Cmd. 

Metter: 

Northport: 

J 

256th  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 

31st  Chemical  Bde. 

Columbus: 

Opelika: 

648th  MEB 

111th  Ord.  Gp. 

Marietta: 

Mobile: 

78th  Homeland 

226th  MEB 

Response  Fc. 

- - - - 

South  Carolina 

Charleston: 

218th  MEB 
Anderson: 
263rd  AAMDC 
Spartanburg: 

228th  Sig.  Bde. 


Orlando,  FL 

164th  ADA  Bde. 


Tampa,  FL 

53rd  IBCT 


Homestead,  FL 

50th  Area  Spt.  Gp. 


Puerto  Rico 

Juana  Diaz: 

92nd  MEB 
San  Juan. 

191st  Regional  Spt.  Gp. 


364th  Sustainment  Cmd. 


Joint  Base 
Leivts-McChord,  WA 


1 04th  Div 
301st  MEB 


f 

f 


2nd  Med.  Bde. 


5th  Bde.,  75th  Div. 


Fort  Douglas,  UT 


807th  Med.  Cmd. 
USAR  Joint  and 
Special  Troops  Spt.  Cmd. 


Mountain  View,  CA 


63rd  Regional  Spt.  Cmd 
351st  CA  Cmd. 

7th  Psyop  Gp. 


505th  Sig.  Bde. 


Fort  Hunter-Liggett,  CA 


91  st  Trig.  Div. 


Los  Angeles,  CA 


31 1th  Sustainment  Cmd. 


Los  Alamitos,  CA 


95th  Div. 


79th  Sustainment  Cmd. 
200th  MP  Cmd. 


Seagoville, 


176th  Med.  Bt) 


San  Antonio/ 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX 


USAR  Med.  Readiness 
and  Tng.  Cmd. 

4th  Sustainment  Cmd.  (E) 


Alaska 


Joint  Base 

Pearl  Harbor-Hickam,  HI 


Joint  POW/MIA  Accounting  Cmd. 


Fort  ShaHer,  HI 


9th  Mission  Spt.  Cmd. 
311th  Sig.  Cmd.  (T) 


Hawaii 


Fort  McCoy,  Wl 


USAR  Tng.  Cmd. 
88th  Regional  Spt.  Cmd. 
86th  Tng.  Div. 


Snelling,  MN 

P2nd  Eng.  Gp. 


Fort  Devens,  MA 


Rochester,  NY 


804th  Med.  Cmd. 


Joint  Base  McGuire- 
Oix-Lakehurst,  NJ 


Moines,  IA 


Staten  Island,  NY 


Fort  Sheridan,  IL 


03rd  Sustainment 
Cmd.  (E) 


99th  Regional  Spt.  Cmd. 
78th  Training  Div. 

2nd  Bde.,  75th  Div. 
244th  Avn.  Bde. 


330th  Med.  Bde. 
3rd.  Bde.,  75th  Div. 


Twinsburg,  OH 


2nd  PSYOP  Gp. 


Arlington  Heights,  IL 


84th  USAR  Spt.  Cmd. 
(West) 


Gaithersburg,  MD 


USAR  Legal  Cmd. 


Indianapolis,  IN 


310th  Sustainment  Cmd. 


Darien,  IL 


Fort  Belvoir,  VA 


Fort  Meade,  MD 


416th  Theater  Eng.  Cmd. 


Ml  Readiness  Cmd. 


200th  MP  Cmd. 
352nd  CA  Cmd. 


Independence,  MO 


139th  Med.  Bde. 


Louisville,  KY 


Richmond,  VA 


Fort  Knox,  KY 


102nd  Tng.  Div. 


USAR  Cmd. 


Fort  Jackson,  SC 


Birmingham,  AL 


81st  Regional  Spt.  Cmd. 


USAR  Deployment 
Spt.  Cmd. 

USAR  Sustainment  Cmd. 
87th  USAR  Spt.  Cmd.  (East) 
4th  Bde.,  75th  Div 


East  Point,  GA 


Greenville,  SC 


335th  Sig.  Cmd.  (T) 


415th  Chemical  Bde. 


Vicksburg,  MS 


412th  Theater  Eng.  Cmd. 


Fort  Gordon,  GA 


359th  Sig.  Bde.  (T) 


jston / 
i  Field,  TX 


Pensacola,  FL 


350th  CA  Cmd. 


Orlando,  FL 


377th  Theater 
Sustainment  Cmd. 


143rd  Sustainment  Cmd.  (E) 


Puerto  Rico 


Nashville,  TN 

290th  MP  Bde. 

Charlotte,  NC 

- ■'Y 

108th  Tng.  Cmd. 

Fort  Lee,  VA 

94th  Tng.  Div. 

Pinellas  Park,  FL 

Port  Buchanan,  PR 

1  USA  Reserve  Medical  Cmd. 

1st  Mission  spt  Cmd 

Backlick,  OH 

307th  Med.  Bde. 

Chicopee,  MA 

302nd  MEB 

Inkster,  Ml 

" ' ' !  41  ith  Eng.  Bde. 

300th  MP  Bde. 

800th  MP  Bde. 

Montgomery,  AL 

Morrow,  GA 

926th  Eng.  Bde. 

USAR  Careers  Div. 

Fort  Gillem,  GA 

Army  Reserve  Spt.  Cmd. 
3rd  Med.  Cmd. 

~T  ~ — - 1 

U.S.  European  Cmd 


Alaska  Cmd./ 
JTF  Alaska 


598th  Trans.  Gp 


Supreme  HQ 
Allied  Powers  Europe 


Joint  Task  Force 
Guantanamo 


U.S.  Africa  Cmd. 

(Headquartered  in  German 


Counter-Drug  Operations 
Support  Elements 


Active  Army 


Army  National  Guard 


Army  Reserve 


Unified  Combatant  Commands 
and  Joint/Combined  Headquarters 


Germany 


Germany 


The  Netherlands 


Belgium 


Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba 


Africa 


South  America/ 
Caribbean 


|i| 

ijsj  >i  [iy 

gt]j 

U.S.  Army  Europe 


21st  Theater 
Sustainment  Cmd. 
16th  Sustainment  Bde. 
405th  Army  Field  Spt.  Bde 
5th  Sig.  Cmd. 

2nd  Sig.  Bde. 

7th  Sig.  Bde. 

357th  Air  &  Missile 
Def.  Det. 


18th  MP  Bde. 

18th  Eng.  Bde. 

19th  Battlefield  Coord.  Det 
66th  Ml  Bde. 

30th  Med.  Cmd. 
Seventh  Army  Joint 
Multinational  Tng.  Cmd. 
USA  Joint  Multinational 
Readiness  Ctr. 


266th  Finance  Ctr. 
USA  Europe  Rgnl. 
Med.  Cmd. 

USA  Contrc.  Cmd.-Eur. 
202nd  MP  Gp.  (CID) 
Landstuhl  Rgnl.  Med.  Cmd 
409th  Contracting 
Spt.  Bde. 

19th  Battlefield  Coord.  Det. 


V  Corps 

2nd  Cav.  Rgt.  (Stryker) 
170th  Infantry 
Bde.  Cmbt.  Team 
1 72nd  Infantry 
Bde.  Cmbt.  Team 
12th  Combat  Avn.  Bde. 


USA  Southern  European 
Task  Force- 
U.S.  Army  Africa 
173rd  Abn.  Bde. 
Cmbt.  Team 


Task  Force  Falcon 


U.N.  Command 
Combined  Forces  Cmd 
U.S.  Forces  Korea 


U.S.  Army  Japan/ 
I  Corps  (Fwd.) 


NATO:  International 
Security  Assistance  Force 
(ISAF) 

NATO:  ISAF  Joint  Cmd. 
U.S.  Forces 
Cmd. -Afghanistan 
U.S.  Combined  Scty. 
Transition  Cmd.- 
Afghanistan 
Regional  Cmd. -North 
Regional  Cmd. -South 
Regional  Cmd. -Southwest 
Regional  Cmd. -East 
Regional  Cmd. -West 


Eighth  U.S.  Army 
2nd  Inf.  Div. 

1st  Heavy  BCT, 

2nd  Inf.  Div. 

2nd  Combat  Avn.  Bde., 
2nd  Inf.  Div. 

210th  Fires  Bde., 

2nd  Inf.  Div. 

65th  Med.  Bde. 

19th  Sustainment  Cmd.  (E) 
35th  ADA  Bde. 

501st  Sustainment  Bde. 
501st  Ml  Bde. 

1st  Sig.  Bde. 

41 1th  Contracting 
Spt.  Bde. 

175th  Fin.  Mgmt.  Ctr. 
Materiel  Spt.  Ctr.-Korea 


Task  Force  Sinai 


Third  U.S.  Army  (Fwd.) 

1  st  Theater  Sustainment 
Cmd.  (Fwd.) 

Area  Spt.  Gp.-Kuwait 
595th  Trans.  Gp.  (Fwd.) 
160th  Sig.  Bde. 


Area  Spt.  Gp.-Qatar 


Joint  Task  Force 
Horn  of  Africa 


Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  Support 
Elements 


Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  Task  Forces 


Afghanistan 


South  Korea 


insula 


Okinawa,  Japan 


Qatar 


Horn  of  Africa 


The  Philippines 


Operation  New  Dawn 
Forces 

'  V-T 

l  ' 


In  your  honor... 


The  United  States  Army  Commemorative  Coin 
Program  features  five-dollar  gold,  silver  dollar 
and  half-dollar  clad  coins  that  are  designed  to 
honor  all  Aj-my  veterans  who  have  served  during 
war  and  peace  since  the  American  Army’s  inception 
in  1775.  You  can  order  yours  as  a  personal  memento  of  your  Army  service  and  at  the  same 
time  help  preserve  the  Army’s  story  of  how  our  country’s  beginnings  evolved  into  the  great 
nation  it  is  today. 


Your  Support  Matters!  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  is  authorizj 
to  be  paid  to  the  Army  Historical  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  National 
Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  built  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  To  j 
order  your  coins,  visit  www.usmint.gov/catalog.  To  learn  more  about  the 
National  Army  Museum,  visit  www.armyhistory.org. 


NMj  QggQty 


www.usmint.gov/catalog  1-800-U  SA-MINT 


This  section  includes  posts  and  in¬ 
stallations  primarily  supporting  the  ac¬ 
tive  Army  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Army  ammunition  plants  and  Army 
installations  in  caretaker  or  inactive 
status  have  been  excluded. 

Acreages  reflect  real  estate  under 
Department  of  the  Army  control  in  201 1 . 

The  DSN  and  commercial  telephone 
numbers  listed  are  for  operator  assis¬ 
tance. 

Data  are  current  as  of  August  7  and 
are  based  on  information  supplied  by 
each  post  or  installation. 


Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD  21005 
and  21010.  Opened  1917,  home  to  more  than 
70  organizations,  including  Army  Research, 
Development  and  Engineering  Cmd.;  Army 
Communications-Electronics  Life  Cycle  Man¬ 
agement  Cmd.;  20th  Support  Cmd.  (CBRNE); 
Army  Public  Health  Cmd.;  Army  Developmen¬ 
tal  Test  Cmd.;  22nd  Chemical  Battalion; 
CBRNE  Analytical  and  Remediation  Activity; 
Army  Communications-Electronics  Research, 
Development  and  Engineering  Cmd.;  Army 
Research  Laboratory  (Aberdeen  site);  Medical 
Research  Institute  of  Chemical  Defense;  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Test  Center;  Program  Executive  Office 
for  Command,  Control  and  Communications 
(Tactical);  Chemical  Material  Agency;  Army 
Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Activity;  Civilian 
Human  Resources  Agency-Northeast;  Civilian 
Personnel  Advisory  Center;  Army  Evaluation 
Center;  2,061  mil.,  11,631  civ.  (including  non- 


appropriated-fund  employees),  4,281  contrac¬ 
tors,  450  other  personnel;  72,229  acres,  35 
miles  northeast  of  Baltimore.  DSN;  298-5201; 
(410)  278-5201. 

Anniston  Army  Depot,  AL  36201-4199. 
Opened  1941;  repairs  and  retrofits  combat 
tracked  vehicles,  artillery  and  small  arms;  re¬ 
ceives  and  stores  general  supplies,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  missiles,  small  arms  and  strategic  ma¬ 
teriel;  59  mil.,  6,825  civ.  (including  tenants 
and  contractors);  15,000  acres  adjacent  to 
Pelham  Range,  10  miles  west  of  Anniston. 
DSN:  571-1110;  (256)  235-7501 . 

Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA  22427.  Opened  1941; 
named  for  LTG  Ambrose  Powell  Hill,  CSA; 
winner  2008  Army  Communities  of  Excellence 
Award;  76,000-acre  regional  training  center 
used  for  active  and  reserve  component  train¬ 
ing  of  all  service  branches  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies;  27,000-acre  live-fire  range  complex; 
1,661  mil.  and  civ.,  227  reserve  components. 
DSN:  578-8760;  (804)  633-8760. 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060.  An  Army  property 
since  1912;  named  for  the  manor  house  of 
COL  William  Fairfax,  1736-1741,  the  ruins  of 
which  remain  on  the  garrison;  today  it  is  home 
to  51,000  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines 
and  Department  of  Defense  civilians  who  are 
committed  to  the  work  of  America’s  defense 
and  to  supporting  Fort  Belvoir’s  expanding  role 
as  a  strategic  sustaining  base  for  America’s 
armed  forces.  The  garrison’s  mission  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  intelligence,  logistical  and  administrative 
support  to  more  than  160  tenant  and  satellite 
organizations;  major  tenants  include  National 
Geospatial-Intelligence  Agency,  Fort  Belvoir 
Community  Hospital,  DeWitt  Army  Community 


WELCOME  TO 

FORT  BENNING 

HOME  OF  THE  MANEUVER  CENTER 


Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Hospital,  Defense  Logistics  Agency;  U.S.  Cy 
ber  Command;  Army  Management  Staff;  De 
fense  Contract  Audit  Agency;  Washingto 
Headquarter  Services;  Defense  Threat  Reduc 
tion  Agency;  Defense  Acquisition  University 
U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Cmd.;  De 
fense  Intelligence  Agency;  Missile  Defens 
Agency;  Night-Vision  and  Electronics  Sensor- 
Directorate;  29th  Inf.  Div.  of  the  Virginia  Arm 
National  Guard;  approx.  9,000  mil.,  42,000  ch 
(including  tenants  and  DoD  contractors);  8,65 
acres,  1 1  miles  southwest  of  Alexandria  an 
17  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  D.C.  Horn 
to  Davison  Army  Airfield;  controls  four  noncor 
tiguous  properties  that  include  the  Mark  Cente 
in  Alexandria,  the  Fort  Belvoir  North  Area  i 
Springfield,  Radio  Tower  in  Tyson’s  Corner,  an 
Rivanna  Station  near  Charlottesville.  DSN 
685-2052;  (703)  805-5001. 

Fort  Benning,  GA  31905.  Establishe' 
1918;  named  after  BG  Henry  L.  Benning,  CS7 
home  of  Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence;  Arm: 
Marksmanship  Unit;  3rd  Bde.,  3rd  Inf.  Div 
Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Co 
operation;  75th  Ranger  Rgt.;  199th  Infantr 
Bde.;  197th  Infantry  Bde.;  192nd  Infantry  Bde' 
198th  Infantry  Bde.;  194th  Armored  Bde 
316th  Cavalry  Bde.;  Martin  Army  Communif 
Hospital;  Medical  Department  Activity,  Range 
Training  Bde.;  30,638  mil.,  9,026  civ.;  181,38 
acres,  9  miles  south  of  Columbus.  DSN:  83S 
2011;  (706)  545-2011. 

Fort  Bliss,  TX  79916.  Established  as  th 
post  opposite  El  Paso  in  1848;  named  aftel 
LTC  William  Wallace  Smith  Bliss;  home  of  th 
32nd  Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Corr: 
mand;  11th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade;  th 
1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team:' 
1st  Armored  Division;  5th  Armored  Bde.  It 
Army;  2-1 2th  Fires  Bde.;  15th  Sustainmen 
Bde.;  Combat  Aviation  Bde.;  U.S.  Sergeant 
Major  Academy;  William  Beaumont  Armi 
Medical  Center;  Joint  Task  Force  North;  Ge 
man  Air  Force  Air  Defense  Center;  the  Garr 
son  Command;  25,000  mil.,  14,000  civ.;  1. 
million  acres.  DSN:  978-0831;  (915)  568-212  ' 

Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  KY  40475-500 
Established  1941;  a  conventional  ammunitic 
depot  with  a  rapid  industrial  response  cap;: 
bility  supporting  add-on  armor,  combat  velt 
cle  accessory  production,  ammunition  con1 
ponent  production  and  a  primary  mission  < 
performing  standard  depot  operations  (sto 
age,  receipt,  inspection,  maintenance  an 
demilitarization)  of  conventional  munition: 
missiles,  nonstandard  ammunition  and  chen 
ical  defense  equipment  for  all  DoD  service: 
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Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  Soldier  and  Family  Assistance  Center 


approximately  1,000  personnel;  14,500 
acres,  6  miles  south  of  Richmond.  DSN:  745- 
5221;  (859)  779-6221. 

Fort  Bragg,  NC  28310.  Established  as  a 
ield  artillery  site  in  1918;  named  after  then- 
\MJ  Braxton  Bragg,  U.S.  Army  (who  later 
served  as  a  general  in  the  CSA);  as  “Home  of 
he  Airborne  and  Special  Operations  Forces,” 
louses  U.S.  Army  Forces  Cmd;  XVIII  Abn. 
porps;  82nd  Abn.  Div.;  1st  Support  Cmd.  (The- 
-iter);  108th  ADA  Bde.;  44th  Medical  Bde.;  16th 
/IP  Bde.;  525th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Bde.; 
J.S.  Army  Spc.  Ops.  Cmd;  Joint  Special  Ops. 
pmd.;  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  Cmd.;  U.S. 
>rmy  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center 
nd  School;  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  Psy- 
hological  Ops.  Cmd.;  U.S.  Army  Spc.  Ops. 
vn.  Cmd.;  20th  Engineer  Bde.;  the  Golden 
nights;  Womack  Army  Medical  Ctr.;  53,359 
*il->  1 1,344  civ.;  160,832  acres,  10  miles 
orthwest  of  Fayetteville,  50  miles  south  of 
aleigh.  DSN:  236-001 1 ;  (91 0)  396-001 1 . 

Fort  Campbell,  KY  42223.  Opened  1942; 
pmed  for  BG  William  B.  Campbell,  a  Ten- 
pssee  hero  of  the  Mexican  War  and  gover- 
;>r  of  Tennessee;  home  of  101st  Abn.  Div. 
jjr  Assault);  5th  Spc.  Forces  Grp.  (Abn.); 
>0th  Spc.  Ops.  Aviation  Rgt.  (Abn.);  52nd 
,'dnance  Group;  30,438  mil.,  8,058  civ., 
|i,116  family  members;  105,068  acres,  15 
les  south  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  10  miles 
rthwest  of  downtown  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
d  50  miles  northwest  of  Nashville.  DSN: 
>5-1110;  (270)  798-3025. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  PA  17013.  Established 
'57;  site  of  U.S.  Army  War  College;  Center 
f  Strategic  Leadership;  Strategic  Studies  In- 
•ute;  Army  Physical  Fitness  Research  Insti- 
:s;  Army  Heritage  and  Education  Center  and 
litary  History  Institute  archives;  Peacekeep- 
i  and  Stability  Operations  Institute;  540  mil., 

0  civ.;  459  acres,  18  miles  southwest  of  Har- 
iiurg.  DSN:  242-3131;  (717)  245-3131. 

:°rt  Carson,  CO  80913.  Established 
12;  named  for  BG  Christopher  (Kit)  Carson; 
tne  of  4th  Inf.  Div.;  10th  Spc.  Forces  Grp. 
>n.);  4th  Engineer  Battalion;  52nd  Engineer 
Italion;  43rd  Support  Bde.;  10th  Combat 
'  Hospital;  759th  Military  Police  Battalion; 
■300  mil.,  5,700  civ.;  137,403  acres  adja- 
ft  to  Colorado  Springs  and  235,330  acres 
l3ihon  Canyon  Maneuver  Site  near  La 
pa,  Colo.  DSN:  691  -581 1 ;  (71 9)  526-581 1 . 

:old  Regions  Research  and  Engineer- 
)  Laboratory,  NH  03755-1290.  Opened 
1;  one  of  seven  laboratories  of  the  U.S. 

>y  Engineer  Research  and  Development 


Center  (ERDC);  solves  interdisciplinary, 
strategically  important  problems  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  warfighter,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (USACE)  and  local  communities 
by  advancing  and  applying  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  to  complex  environments,  materials 
and  processes  in  all  seasons  and  climates. 
CRREL  maintains  unique  core  competencies 
related  to  the  Earth’s  cold  regions.  2  mil.,  250 
civ.;  31  acres  at  Hanover,  N.H.;  minimal  staff 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
field  offices.  (603)  646-4100. 

Construction  Engineering  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  IL  61826-9005.  Established  1968;  one 
of  seven  labs  in  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Center;  conducts  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Army  programs  in  mili¬ 
tary  facilities  construction,  operations,  mainte¬ 
nance,  energy  conservation  and  environmental 
quality,  including  pollution  prevention,  compli¬ 
ance  and  natural  resource  management;  343 
civ.;  33  acres  at  Champaign.  (217)  352-6511. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot,  TX  78419- 
5260.  Opened  1961;  DoD  Center  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Excellence  for  rotary-wing  air¬ 
craft;  performs  overhaul,  repair,  modification, 
recapitalization,  retrofit,  testing  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  rotary-wing  aircraft;  serves  as  depot 
training  base  for  active  Army,  National  Guard, 
Reserve  and  foreign  military  personnel;  pro¬ 
vides  worldwide  on-site  maintenance  service; 
oil  and  aircraft  crash  analysis;  chemical,  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  training  support;  4,029  civ.,  approx¬ 
imately  1,500  contractors;  158  acres  (leased 
from  Naval  Air  Station-Corpus  Christi),  12 
miles  southeast  of  Corpus  Christi.  DSN:  861- 


3627;  (361)  961-3627. 

Deseret  Chemical  Depot,  UT  84074- 
5000.  Established  1942;  Army-operated;  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  safe,  secure  and  environ¬ 
mentally  correct  storage  and  destruction  of 
chemical  agents;  authorized  strength:  2  mil., 
400  govt,  civilians,  1,000  contractors;  19,000 
acres  at  Rush  Valley,  40  miles  southwest  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  (435)  833-4295. 

Fort  Detrick,  MD  21702.  Established 
1943;  named  for  MAJ  Frederick  Louis  Detrick, 
local  Army  flight  surgeon;  community  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  50  tenant  organizations 
representing  five  Cabinet-level  agencies  and 
all  armed  services.  The  mission  encom¬ 
passes  three  major  areas:  medical  research, 
strategic  communications  (signal)  and  de¬ 
fense  medical  logistics;  approx.  1,900  mil., 
approx.  8,500  civ.;  1,341  acres  at  main  post  in 
Frederick  and  Forest  Glen  Annex  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  DSN:  343-8000;  (301)  619-8000. 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Detroit  Arsenal, 
Warren,  Ml  48397-5000.  Established  1971; 
under  the  Installation  Management  Com¬ 
mand-Central  Region;  provides  installation 
support  services  for  Detroit  Arsenal  tenant  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  the  U.S.  Army  TACOM 
Life  Cycle  Management  Cmd.;  Program  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  (PEO)  Ground  Combat  Sys¬ 
tems;  PEO  Combat  Support  and  Combat 
Service  Support;  PEO  Integration;  and  the 
Tank  Automotive  Research  Development  and 
Engineering  Center;  230  mil.,  6,900  civ.;  169 
acres,  10  miles  north  of  Detroit  and  20  miles 
southwest  of  the  Selfridge  Air  National  Guard 
Base.  DSN:  786-5000;  (586)  282-5000. 

Fort  Drum,  NY  13602.  Established  1907; 
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renamed  for  LTG  Hugh  A.  Drum,  commander, 
First  Army,  1938-43;  10th  Mtn.  Div.  (Lt.  Inf.); 
19,447  mil.,  4,826  civ.;  107,265  acres,  8  miles 
north  of  Watertown  and  78  miles  north  of 
Syracuse.  DSN:  772-601 1 ;  (315)  772-601 1 . 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  UT  84022.  Es¬ 
tablished  1942;  performs  test  and  evaluation 
of  defensive  chemical  and  biological  materiel, 
environmental  technology  testing,  meteoro¬ 
logical  and  atmospheric  transport  modeling; 
5  mil.,  1,450  civ.;  798,218  acres,  85  miles 
southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City.  DSN:  789-2116; 
(435)  831-2116. 

Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Richardson.  See 
Joint  Bases. 

Fort  Gillem,  GA  30297.  Opened  1941; 
named  for  LTG  Alvan  C.  Gillem  Jr.,  Third  Army 
Commander,  1947-50;  site  of  3rd  Medical 
Cmd.;  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Laboratory; 
Military  Entrance  Processing  Station;  1,825 
members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  Geor¬ 
gia  Army  National  Guard;  543  civ.;  252  acres 
at  Forest  Park,  18  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta. 
DSN:  797-5000;  (404)  469-5000.  (Fort  Gillem 
was  reduced  to  a  military  enclave  on  Sept.  15, 
201 1 ,  as  a  result  of  the  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  (BRAC)  act  of  2005.) 

Fort  Gordon,  GA  30905.  Opened  1941; 
named  for  LTG  John  Brown  Gordon,  CSA; 
home  of  the  Army  Signal  Center  of  Excellence; 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter;  Headquarters,  7th  Signal  Cmd.;  19,000 
mil.,  7,000  civ.;  56,506  acres,  12  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Augusta.  DSN:  780-0110;  (706)  791- 
0110. 

Fort  Hamilton,  NY  11252.  Established 
1825  as  part  of  the  New  York  harbor  battery 
defense  system;  named  for  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton;  home  to  the  New  York  City  Recruiting 
Bn.;  Corps  of  Engineers,  North  Atlantic  Div. 
headquarters;  New  York  Military  Entrance 


Processing  Station;  1179th  Deployment  Sup¬ 
port  Bde.;  New  York  National  Guard  Task 
Force  Empire  Shield;  provides  administrative 
and  logistical  support  for  the  Army  and  other 
DoD  agencies  in  the  metropolitan  area.  DSN: 
232-4101;  (718)  630-4101. 

Fort  Hood.  TX  76544.  Opened  1942; 
named  for  GEN  John  Bell  Hood,  CSA;  site  of 
Headquarters  Cmd.,  Ill  Corps;  1st  Cav.  Div.; 
1st  Army  Div. -West;  3rd  Air  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  Group;  13th  Sustainment  Cmd.  (Expedi¬ 
tionary);  3rd  Arm.  Cav.  Reg.;  89th  MP  Bde.; 
504th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Bde.;  36th  Eng. 
Bde.;  21st  Cav.  Bde.  (Air  Combat);  48th 
Chemical  Bde.;  69th  Air  Defense  Artillery 
Bde.;  the  Dental  Activity  (DENTAC);  the  Med¬ 
ical  Support  Activity  (MEDDAC);  U.S.  Army 
Operational  Test  Cmd.  (USAOTC);  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  units  and  tenant  organizations; 
44,200  mil.,  5,355  DA  civ.;  340  square  miles 
adjacent  to  Killeen,  60  miles  north  of  Austin 
and  160  miles  south  of  Dallas/Fort  Worth. 
DSN:  737-1 1 1 0;  (254)  287-1 1 1 0. 

Fort  Huachuca,  AZ  85613.  Opened  1877; 
home  of  Army  Intelligence  Center  and  School; 
Network  Enterprise  Technology  Cmd. /9th 
Army  Sig.  Cmd.;  Army  Electronic  Proving 
Ground;  Information  Systems  Engineering 
Cmd.;  11th  Sig.  Bde.;  Joint  Interoperability 
Test  Cmd.;  5,531  mil.,  3,378  civ.;  73,242 
acres,  75  miles  southeast  of  Tucson.  DSN: 
821-7111;  (520)  538-7111. 

Hunter  Army  Airfield,  GA  31409.  Estab¬ 
lished  1940;  named  for  Army  Air  Corps  MG 
Frank  O’Driscoll  Hunter,  a  native  of  Savan¬ 
nah;  supports  3rd  Inf.  Div.,  Combat  Avn.  Bde. 
and  1st  Bn.,  75th  Ranger  Rgt.;  3rd  Bn.,  160th 
Spc.  Ops.  Aviation  Rgt.;  224th  Ml  Bn.;  USMC 
Reserve  Center;  260th  Quartermaster  Bn.; 
6th  ROTC  Bde.;  USCG  Air  Station  Savannah; 
3rd  Military  Police  Group;  6,200  mil.,  600  civ.; 


Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  Military  Operations  Urban  Terrain  training  site 


5,370  acres  at  Savannah.  DSN:  729-5617 
(912)  315-5617. 

Fort  Irwin,  CA  92310.  Established  194C 
named  for  MG  LeRoy  Irwin,  noted  World  Wa 
I  artillery  commander;  home  of  the  Nations 
Training  Center;  11th  Armored  Cav.  Rgt. 
916th  Support  Bde.;  NTC  Operations  Group 
5,099  mil.,  6,934  family  members;  5,637  civ 
768,000  acres,  37  miles  northeast  of  Bar 
stow.  DSN:  470-41 1 1 ;  (760)  380-41 1 1 . 

Fort  Jackson,  SC  29207.  Establishes 
1917;  named  for  President  Andrew  Jacksor 
U.S.  Army  Training  Center  and  Fort  Jacksor 
conducts  basic  combat  training  and  combs 
support  advanced  individual  training;  site  c 
165th,  171st  and  193rd  Infantry  Bdes.;  81s 
Regional  Readiness  Cmd.;  Soldier  Suppoi 
Institute;  Armed  Forces  Chaplaincy  Center 
National  Center  for  Credibility  Assessmen 
Army  Drill  Sergeant  School;  Moncrief  Arm 
Community  Hospital;  3,700  mil.,  3,600  civ. 
52,301  acres  adjacent  to  Columbia.  DSN 
734-1110;  (803)  751-1110. 

Fort  Knox,  KY  40122.  Opened  1918 
named  for  MG  Henry  Knox,  Revolutionary  Ws, 


hero  and  first  Secretary  of  War;  home  of  th 
U.S.  Army  Human  Resources  Cmd.;  U.S 


Army  Cadet  Cmd.;  U.S.  Army  Recruitin 


Cmd.;  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st  Infantr, 
Div.;  3rd  Sustainment  Cmd.  (Expeditionary 
4th  Cavalry,  1st  Army  Div.;  84th  Training  Cmd 
100th  Div.;  Army  Reserve  Readiness  Trainin, 
Center;  1 13th  Army  Band  (the  Dragoons);  an 
the  General  George  Patton  Museum  of  Leaq 
ership;  10,000  mil.,  1 1 ,500  civ.;  109,054  acre:.- 
35  miles  southwest  of  Louisville.  DSN:  46^ 
1000;  (502)  624-1000. 

Joint  Base  Langley-Eustis.  See  Joiq 
Bases. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027.  EstablisheT 
1827;  named  for  COL  Henry  Leavenworth 
commander  of  the  3rd  Inf.  Rgt.  when  the  po:r 
was  founded;  home  of  the  Combined  Arm^. 
Center;  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned;  Combines 
Arms  Doctrine  Directorate;  U.S.  Army  and  Me. 
rine  Corps  Counterinsurgency  Center;  Militar. 
Corrections  Complex;  35th  Inf.  Div.  (ARNG, 
U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks;  Midwest  Joint  R(i 
gional  Correctional  Facility;  3,520  mil.,  4,42 
family  members,  2,377  civ.,  600  inmate: 
5,634  acres  adjacent  to  Leavenworth,  2 
miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City  Internation; 
Airport.  DSN:  552-4021;  (913)  684-4021. 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801.  Opened  in  1917  a 
Camp  Lee;  named  for  GEN  Robert  E.  Lee, 
career  Army  officer  and  combat  enginee 
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iome  to  the  Combined  Arms  Support  Com- 
nand  and  Sustainment  Center  of  Excellence, 
he  headquarters  component  that  provides 
iversight  of  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster, 
Ordnance  and  Transportation  Schools,  the 
amy  Logistics  University,  and  the  Soldier 
'Upport  Institute;  major  tenant  organizations 
nclude  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency,  the 
9th  Quartermaster  Group  and  the  Defense 
ontract  Management  Agency  (as  of  Sep- 
.imber  2011);  projected  post-BRAC  demo- 
raphics  are:  5,240  mil.,  5,327  civ.,  2,132 
ontractors,  22,096  military  family  members 
4d  a  daily  student  population  of  9,708;  5,907 
pres,  located  three  miles  east  of  Petersburg. 
SN:  539-3000;  (804)  765-3000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO  65473.  Opened 
941;  named  for  MG  Leonard  Wood,  Army 
lief  of  Staff,  1910-14;  home  of  the  U.S. 
[■my  Maneuver  Support  Center  of  Excel- 
'ice  and  Fort  Leonard  Wood;  responsible  for 
'lining  the  Army’s  chemical,  engineer  and 
litary  police  branches  as  well  as  numerous 
ill-related  courses  conducted  by  the  Air 
tree,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard; 
:ntinuing  responsibilities  include  Basic 
I'mbat  Training,  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
i],  Basic  Officer  Leadership  Course  and 
ptains  Career  Course,  and  motor  transport 
lining;  7,100  active  duty  mil.,  88,400  mil.  for 
:  ning  (annual),  9,000  civ.;  61,400  acres,  88 
es  northeast  of  Springfield,  135  miles 
i  Jthwest  of  St.  Louis.  (573)  596-0131. 
letterkenny  Army  Depot,  PA  17201-4150. 
/ened  1942;  named  after  Letterkenny  Town¬ 
ie  which  the  depot  absorbed;  home  of  the 
hy’s  Center  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Ex- 
ence  for  Air  Defense  and  Tactical  Missile 
i  terns  and  Mobile  Electronic  Power  Genera- 
'  Equipment;  Patriot  Recertification;  High 
pility  Artillery  Rocket  Systems;  Aviation 
fund  Power  Units;  Route  Clearance  Vehi- 
[■:  Humvee  Recapitalization;  Force  Provider 
>;t  operations;  conducts  storage,  issue,  re- 
ping,  testing,  overhauling  and  demilitariza- 
i  of  equipment,  tactical  missiles  and  ammu- 
f'n;  3  mil.,  1,711  civ.  and  1,163  contract 
'tloyees;  18,668  acres,  5  miles  north  of 
I  mbersburg  and  50  miles  southwest  of  Har- 
i  irg.  DSN:  570-81 1 1 ;  (71 7)  267-81 1 1 . 

Dint  Base  Lewis-McChord.  See  Joint 

h 

Dint  Expeditionary  Base  Little  Creek- 
!  y  See  Joint  Bases. 

Drt  McPherson  was  inactivated  on  Sep- 
f  >er  1 5,  201 1 ,  as  a  result  of  Base  Realign- 
ft  and  Closure. 


Fort  Meade,  MD  20755.  Established  1917; 
named  for  MG  George  Gordon  Meade,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1 863-65; 
home  of  National  Security  Agency;  Defense 
Information  Systems  Agency;  Defense  Media 
Activity;  Defense  Information  School;  80  other 
installation  partners;  10,000  mil.,  26,000  civ.; 
5,067  acres,  15  miles  northeast  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  DSN:  622-6261;  (301)  677-6261. 

Fort  Monmouth  was  inactivated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1 5,  201 1 ,  as  a  result  of  Base  Realign¬ 
ment  and  Closure. 

Fort  Monroe  was  inactivated  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  2011,  as  a  result  of  Base  Realign¬ 
ment  and  Closure. 

Joint  Base  Myer-Henderson  Hall.  See 
Joint  Bases. 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  NJ  07806-5000.  Estab¬ 
lished  1880;  researches  and  develops  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  armament  and  munitions 
systems  for  joint  military  services  and  provides 
life-cycle  engineering  support  for  munition  sys¬ 
tems;  houses  the  Joint  Munitions  and  Lethality 
Life  Cycle  Mgmt.  Cmd.;  Armament  Research, 
Development  and  Engineering  Center;  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Office,  Ammunition;  Army 
Contracting  Cmd.  (formerly  known  as  Acquisi¬ 
tions);  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  Indian 
Head  Division;  and  elements  of  PM-Soldier 
Weapons  and  PEO  Ground  Combat  Systems; 
3,400  civilian  and  military  personnel;  6,500 
acres,  located  32  miles  west  of  New  York  City. 


DSN:  880-4021;  (973)  724-4021. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  AR  71602-9500.  Es¬ 
tablished  1941;  produces,  stores  and  demili¬ 
tarizes  conventional  ammunitions;  center  for 
illuminating  and  infrared  munitions;  produces 
smoke  munitions;  Army  Center  for  Industrial 
and  Technical  Excellence;  produces,  repairs 
and  stores  chemical/biological  defense  prod¬ 
ucts;  supports  storage  and  destruction  of  the 
second-largest  chemical  weapons  stockpile 
in  the  United  States;  approx.  5  mil.,  1,400  civ.; 
13,500  acres,  8  miles  northwest  of  Pine  Bluff. 
DSN:  966-3000;  (870)  540-3000. 

Pohakuloa  Training  Area,  HI  96720-4607. 
Established  1955;  named  for  the  Hawaiian 
word  for  “long  stone”;  supports  training  of  ac¬ 
tive  Army,  Marine  Corps,  reserve  component 
and  joint/combined  forces  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion;  6  mil.,  114  civ.;  134,000  acres,  36  miles 
northwest  of  Hilo  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
DSN:  469-7110;  (808)  969-7110. 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  &  Fort 
Polk,  LA  71459.  Established  1941;  named  for 
Confederate  LTG  Leonidas  Polk,  who  was 
killed  in  action  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  in 
1864;  home  of  the  Joint  Readiness  Training 
Center;  4th  BCT,  10th  Mountain  Div.,  1st  Ma¬ 
neuver  Enhancement  Bde.;  162nd  Infantry 
Bde.,  115th  Combat  Support  Hospital;  and 
Bayne  Jones  Army  Community  Hospital;  9,876 
mil.,  6,473  civ.;  198,555  acres,  2  miles  south  of 
Leesville.  DSN:  863-1 1 1 0;  (337)  531  -291 1 . 


Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa. 
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Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  military  housing 


U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Presidio  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  CA  93944-5006.  Established  1847; 
home  of  the  Defense  Language  Institute  For¬ 
eign  Language  Center  with  each  military  ser¬ 
vice  providing  servicemembers  as  students, 
faculty  and  staff;  houses  the  majority  of  the 
language  instruction  along  with  a  small  hous¬ 
ing  area;  additional  military  housing,  PX  and 
commissary  are  located  at  the  Ord  Military 
Community,  part  of  the  former  Fort  Ord;  75 
miles  south  of  San  Jose  International  Airport. 
DSN:  768-51 1 9;  (831 )  242-51 1 9. 

Pueblo  Chemical  Depot,  CO  81006- 
9330.  Established  1942;  stores  chemical  mu¬ 
nitions;  23,000  acres  at  Pueblo.  DSN:  749- 
4111; (719) 549-4111. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  TX  75507-5000. 
Established  1941;  repairs,  overhauls,  remanu¬ 
factures  and  converts  combat/tactical  wheeled 
vehicles;  operates  DoD’s  only  roadwheel  and 
track-shoe  rebuild/manufacturing  facility;  home 
of  MRAP  University;  2  mil.,  5,000  civ.;  14,000 
acres,  18  miles  west  of  Texarkana  and  80 
miles  northwest  of  Shreveport,  La.  DSN:  829- 
3333;  (903)  334-3333. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  AL  35898-5020.  Es¬ 
tablished  1941;  named  for  the  red  soil  of  the 
region;  home  to  more  than  55  different  federal 
and  DoD  organizations;  core  missions  of  the 
arsenal  include  Materiel  Management  and 
Acquisition;  Space  Operations  and  Missile 
Defense;  Intelligence  and  Homeland  Defense; 
and  Research,  Development,  Test  &  Evalua¬ 
tion;  U.S.  Army  Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Cmd.;  U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Missile  Cmd.; 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Cmd.;  U.S.  Army  Security 
Assistance  Cmd;  U.S.  Army  Contracting 
Cm::.  U.S.  Army  Expeditionary  Contracting 
Cr id.:  Program  Executive  Office  (PEO)-Mis- 
sile?  and  Space;  PEO-Aviation;  FBI  Haz¬ 


ardous  Devices  School;  ATF’s  National  Ctr.  for 
Explosives  Training  and  Research;  Aviation 
Missile  Research,  Development  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Ctr.;  Redstone  Test  Ctr.;  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Agency;  Defense  Intelligence  Agency- 
Missile  and  Space  Intelligence  Center; 
NASA’s  Marshall  Space  Flight  Ctr.;  1,000  mil., 
35,000  civ.  and  contractors;  38,000  acres  ad¬ 
jacent  to  southwest  Huntsville.  DSN:  746- 
2151;  (256)  876-2151. 

Fort  Riley,  KS  66442.  Established  1853; 
named  for  MG  Bennett  Riley,  who  led  the  first 
military  escort  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail;  home 
of  the  1st  Inf.  Div.;  1st  HBCT;  2nd  HBCT;  4th 
IBCT;  1st  Combat  Avn.  Bde.;  1st  Sustainment 
Bde.;  18,000  mil.,  8,500  civ.  employees; 
100,656  acres;  125  miles  west  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  DSN:  856-391 1 ;  (785)  239-391 1 . 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  IL  61299.  Estab¬ 
lished  1862;  home  to  Headquarters,  Army 
Sustainment  Cmd.,  and  Headquarters,  1st 
Army;  Rock  Island  Arsenal  Civilian  Personnel 
Advisory  Center  for  the  East  Region  and 
North  Central  Area;  Rock  Island  Arsenal  Joint 
Manufacturing  and  Technology  Center  (RIA- 
JMTC);  400  mil.,  8,900  civ.;  946-acre  island  in 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Rock  Island, 
III.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  DSN:  793-6001; 
(309)  782-6001. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  CO  80022.  Es¬ 
tablished  1942;  responsible  for  contamination 
cleanup;  15  civ.;  1,038  acres  in  Commerce 
City,  10  miles  northeast  of  Denver.  DSN:  749- 
2300;  (303)  289-0300. 

Fort  Rucker,  AL  36362-5000.  Established 
1942;  named  for  COL  Edmund  W.  Rucker, 
CSA,  Confederate  cavalry  leader;  home  of 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center  of  Excellence; 
Army  Aviation  Museum;  Army  Aviation  Techni¬ 
cal  Test  Center;  Army  Warrant  Officer  Career 


College;  U.S.  Army  Combat  Readiness/Safet} 
Center;  Army  Aeromedical  Center;  Army 
Aeromedical  Research  Laboratory;  Arm\ 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine;  5,584  mil.,  7,49( 
civ.;  63,072  acres,  75  miles  south  of  Mont 
gomery.  DSN:  558-1 110;  (334)  255-1 110. 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  See  Joint  Bases. 

Schofield  Barracks,  HI  96857.  EstabJ 
lished  1909;  named  for  LTG  John  McAllistej 
Schofield,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army 
1888-95,  whose  recommendations  led  to  th^ 
first  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  islands! 
home  of  the  25th  Inf.  Div.;  U.S.  Army  Garri 
son-Hawaii,  located  at  Wheeler  Army  Airfield 
which  supports  22  installations;  and  variou: 
tenant  units;  approx.  16,376  mil.,  1,917  civ. 
more  than  14,000  acres,  17  miles  northwes 
of  Honolulu.  DSN:  456-7110;  (808)  449-71 10: 

Fort  Shatter,  HI  96858.  Established  1907, 
named  for  MG  William  R.  Shafter,  Civil  Wa‘ 
hero  and  Spanish-American  War  corps  com 
mander;  home  of  U.S.  Army  Pacific;  8th  The 
ater  Sustainment  Cmd.;  311th  Signal  Cmo 
(Theater);  9th  Mission  Support  Cmd.;  94tb 
Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Cmd.;  Installa 
tion  Management  Cmd.  Pacific  Region;  Arm 
Corps  of  Engineers  Pacific  Div.;  and  variou 
tenant  units;  3,707  mil.,  2,826  civ.;  588  acrei 
near  Honolulu.  DSN:  456-7110;  (808)  449: 
7110. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  CA  96113-5000.  Es 
tablished  1942;  provides  worldwide  expedt 
tionary  logistics  support  for  the  defenders  c 
our  nation  through  long-term  storage,  mainte 
nance,  care  of  supplies  in  storage,  reset,  am 
container  management  while  embracing  Arm 
values;  1,120  civ.;  37,000  acres  at  Herlong,  5: 
miles  north/northwest  of  Reno,  Nev.  DSN 
855-4343;  (530)  827-4343. 

Fort  Sill,  OK  73503.  Established  1869 
named  for  BG  Joshua  W.  Sill,  Union  commar: 
der;  home  of  the  Fires  Center  of  Excellence 
Air  Defense  Artillery  School;  Field  Artiller- 
School;  428th  and  434th  Field  Artillery  Bdes 
214th  Fires  Bde.;  75th  Fires  Bde.;  6th  Air  De 
fense  Artillery  Bde.;  31st  Air  Defense  Artillerr 
Bde.;  16,600  mil.,  7,600  civ.;  94,000  acre.1, 
adjacent  to  Lawton.  DSN:  639-8111;  (58C 
442-8111. 

Fort  Stewart,  GA  31314.  Established  1 94( 
named  for  BG  Daniel  Stewart,  Georgia  militi: 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  home  of  3r 
Infantry  Division;  approx.  20,000  mil.,  appro: 
3,500  civ.;  279,000  acres  at  Hines-ville,  4 
miles  southwest  of  Savannah.  (912)  767-1  IK 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Termina 
Southport,  NC  28461.  Established  195f 
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Waterways  Experiment  Station,  Miss. 

medical  treatment  facility  in  the  Pacific  Basin; 


through  the  596th  Transportation  Brigade,  the 
terminal  plans,  coordinates  and  executes  the 
safe  movement  of  munitions,  explosives  and 
other  hazardous  cargo  through  common-user 
ammunition  terminals  including  Sunny  Point 
on  the  East  Coast  and  its  subinstallation,  Con¬ 
cord  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Concord,  Calif., 
on  the  West  Coast;  3  mil.,  280  civ.;  16,319 
acres.  DSN:  488-8556;  (910)  457-8556. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  PA  18466-5000. 
.Established  1953;  DoD’s  largest  facility  for 
he  repair,  modification,  test,  design,  fabrica- 
ion  and  integration  of  the  full  spectrum  of 
command,  control,  communications,  comput¬ 
ers,  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  (C4ISR)  systems,  and  missile  guidance 
tnd  control  and  other  specialized  systems; 
lesignated  the  Army  Center  of  Industrial  and 
echnical  Excellence  for  C4ISR,  and  Electron¬ 
's,  Avionics  and  Missile  Guidance  and  Con- 
ol  Systems,  and  the  Air  Force  Technology 
Repair  Center  for  Command,  Control,  Com- 
tunications  and  Intelligence;  manages  and 
perates  73  forward  repair  facilities  world- 
'ide;  total  installation  strength  of  approx.  13 

111.,  4,725  gov.  civ.,  787  contractors;  1,300 
;cres  at  Tobyhanna,  20  miles  southeast  of 
cranton.  DSN:  795-7000;  (570)  615-7000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  UT  84074-5000.  Es- 
iblished  1942;  receives,  stores,  issues,  de- 
ilitarizes  and  renovates  conventional  ammu- 
tion;  designs,  manufactures,  fields  and 
aintains  ammunition-peculiar  equipment;  1 

11.,  484  civ.;  23,000  acres  near  Tooele  City 
ronounced  “too-ella”),  35  miles  southwest  of 
alt  Lake  City.  DSN:  790-2211;  (435)  833- 
MI. 

Tripler  Army  Medical  Center,  HI  96859. 
atablished  1920;  named  for  BG  Charles  Stu- 
t  Tripler,  medical  director  of  the  Army  of  the 
>tomac  during  the  Civil  War;  largest  military 


performs  inpatient  and  outpatient  medical 
services;  more  than  4,000  military,  civilian 
and  contractor  personnel;  360  acres,  near 
Honolulu.  (808)  433-6661/6662. 

Umatilla  Chemical  Depot,  OR  97838- 
9544.  Established  1941;  named  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  tribe;  destroys  chemical  munitions 
stored  at  the  depot;  1 ,200  employees;  20,000 
acres,  1 1  miles  west  of  Hermiston.  (541)  564- 
8632. 

U.S.  Army  Soldier  Systems  Center,  Nat¬ 
ick,  MA  01760.  Commonly  known  as  Natick 
Labs,  this  facility  performs  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  core  technologies  for  all  the  ser¬ 
vices— textile  technology,  interactive  textiles, 
nanotechnology,  biotechnology,  airdrop  tech¬ 
nology,  food  science,  human  physiology  and 
warrior  systems  integration— and  develops, 
manages,  fields  and  sustains  products  and 
systems  to  support  all  military  services;  20 
miles  west  of  Boston.  (508)  233-5340. 

Fort  Wainwright,  AK  99703.  Established 
1961;  named  for  GEN  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright, 
hero  of  Bataan;  home  of  1st  Stryker  Brigade 


Combat  Team,  25th  Inf.  Div.;  1,450  civ.,  8,850 
family  members;  1 ,599,738  acres  adjacent  to 
Fairbanks.  DSN:  (317)  353-1110;  (907)  353- 
1110. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  was  in¬ 
activated  on  September  15,  2011,  as  a  result 
of  Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  See  Joint 
Bases. 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  NY  12189-4000.  Con¬ 
tinuously  operated  manufacturing  center  since 
1813;  widely  known  as  “America’s  Arsenal”; 
Army-owned  and  operated  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ity  that  is  ISO  9001:2008  certified;  provides 
manufacturing,  engineering,  procurement  and 
quality  assurance  for  cannons,  mortars  and  as¬ 
sociated  materiel  throughout  the  acquisition  life 
cycle  with  its  partner,  the  U.S.  Army’s  Benet 
Laboratories;  31  military  and  civilian  tenant  or¬ 
ganizations;  72  buildings  and  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space;  1  mil., 
875  civ.  with  the  Arsenal  and  Benet  Laborato¬ 
ries;  143  acres  at  Watervliet,  7  miles  north  of 
Albany.  DSN:  374-51 1 1 ;  (51 8)  266-51 1 1 . 

Waterways  Experiment  Station,  MS 
39180.  Established  1929  by  Army  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  (USACE);  headquarters  of  the  Army 
Engineer  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Home  to  four  of  seven  USACE  laboratories: 
Coastal  and  Hydraulics,  Geotechnical  and 
Structures,  Environmental,  and  Information 
Technology;  provides  technology  solutions  for 
the  warfighter,  military  installations,  water  re¬ 
sources  and  environmental  issues  for  USACE, 
DoD  and  the  nation;  home  of  USACE  Reach- 
back  Operations  Center,  supporting  all  hazard 
contingency  operations  worldwide;  home  to 
one  of  four  major  DoD  high  performance  com¬ 
puting  centers;  Army  R&D  Laboratory  of  the 
Year  five  of  last  eight  years.  9  mil.;  1 ,600  civ.; 
673  acres  in  Vicksburg,  MS.  (601 )  634-31 1 1 . 
West  Point,  NY  10996.  Oldest  continu- 


Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa.,  Center  of  Radar  Excellence 
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ously  garrisoned  military  installation  in  the 
United  States;  first  garrisoned  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  in  January  1778;  home  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  since  March  16,  1802, 
and  the  Center  for  the  Army  Profession  and 
Ethic  (formerly  the  Army  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence  for  the  Professional  Military  Ethic)  since 
May  2008;  more  than  5,500  mil.  (including 
4,400  members  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Cadets), 
2,600  civ.;  16,000  acres  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River,  55  miles  north  of  New  York 
City.  DSN  688-401 1 ;  (845)  938-401 1 . 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  NM  88002. 
Established  1945;  national  test  range;  850 
mil.,  2,366  civ.,  2,360  contractors;  3,200 
square  miles  with  main  facilities  27  miles  east 
of  Las  Cruces,  40  miles  north  of  El  Paso, 
Texas.  DSN:  258-2121;  (575)  678-2121. 

Yakima  Training  Center,  WA  98901 .  Estab¬ 
lished  1941;  subinstallation  of  Joint  Base 
Lewis-McChord,  Wash.;  supporting  joint  and 
combined  arms  maneuver  training  and  ranges 
for  active  and  reserve  component  units  and  al¬ 
lies;  150  mil.,  400  civ.;  327,000  acres,  8  miles 
northeast  of  Yakima,  168  miles  southeast  of 
Tacoma.  DSN:  638-3205;  (509)  577-3205. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  AZ  85365.  Estab¬ 
lished  1943;  performs  multipurpose  testing 
for  many  types  of  weapon  systems  and  muni¬ 
tions;  150  mil.,  2,850  civ.;  1.3  million  acres 
with  main  facilities  26  miles  northeast  of 
Yuma.  DSN:  899-2151;  (928)  328-2151. 

Joint  Bases 

This  listing  includes  active  joint  posts  and 
installations. 
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Joint  Base  Elmendorf-Richardson,  AK 
99506.  Managed  by  the  673rd  Air  Base  Wing; 
home  to  the  Alaskan  Command;  U.S.  Army 
Alaska;  4th  BCT  (Abn.),  25th  Inf.  Div.;  3rd  Ma¬ 
neuver  Enhancement  Bde.;  6,480  soldiers, 
6,400  airmen,  3,070  civ.;  84,530  acres.  DSN: 
(317)  552-8151/8152. 

Joint  Base  Langley-Eustis,  VA  23604.  Es¬ 
tablished  1918;  named  for  Bvt.  BG  Abraham 
Eustis,  Virginia  native  and  veteran  of  the  War 
of  1812;  home  of  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  Headquarters;  Army  Training  Support 
Center;  Aviation  Applied  Technology  Direc¬ 
torate;  Army  Aviation  Logistics  School;  7th 
Sustainment  Bde.;  7,800  mil.,  5,700  civ.; 
8,248  acres  adjacent  to  Newport  News  and 
11  miles  southeast  of  Williamsburg.  DSN: 
826-5251;  (757)  878-5251. 

Joint  Base  Lewis-McChord  (formerly  Fort 
Lewis),  WA  98433.  Established  1917;  named 
for  CPT  Meriwether  Lewis  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition;  home  of  I  Corps;  2nd  Bde, 
2nd  Inf.  Div.;  3rd  Bde,  2nd  Inf.  Div.;  4th  Bde, 
2nd  Inf.  Div.;  16th  Combat  Aviation  Bde.;  17th 
Fires  Bde;  555th  Engineer  Bde.;  593rd  Sus¬ 
tainment  Bde.;  201st  Battlefield  Surveillance 
Bde.;  62nd  Medical  Bde.;  191st  Infantry  Bde.; 
1st  Joint  Mobilization  Bde.;  42nd  MP  Bde.;  1st 
Special  Forces  Group  (Abn.);  2nd  Bn.,  75th 
Ranger  Regt.;  4th  Squadron,  6th  U.S.  Air  Cav¬ 
alry  Regt.;  U.S.  Army  Cadet  Command’s  8th 
ROTC  Bde.;  Western  Regional  Medical  Com¬ 
mand;  Madigan  Army  Medical  Center;  Yakima 
Training  Center;  40,228  mil.  (including  31,547 
Army  personnel  projected  for  fiscal  year  2011), 
approximately  15,000  civilian  employees;  more 


than  90,000  acres  (414,000  acres  including 
Yakima  Training  Center);  10  miles  southeast  of 
Tacoma.  DSN  357-1 1 1 0;  253-967-1 1 1 0. 

Joint  Expeditionary  Base  Little  Creek- 
Story,  VA  23459.  Established  October  1, 
2009;  composed  of  the  former  Army  garrison 
of  Fort  Story  (established  in  1914)  and  the 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek  (estab¬ 
lished  in  1947)  under  joint  basing;  expedi-1 
tionary  and  logistics-over-the-shore  training 
site  for  active  and  reserve  Army,  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy  components;  national  joint! 
training  asset;  only  base  that  meets  nearly  all  i 
Navy  special  warfare  training  requirements, 
155  resident  commands;  14,300  mil.,  5,845 
civ.;  3,947  acres  between  both  campuses;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach.  DSN:  438-71 01 ;  (757)  422-71 01 . 

Joint  Base  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst,  NJ: 
08640.  DSN:  562-101 1;  (609)  562-1011. 

Joint  Base  Myer-Henderson  Hall,  VA  2221 1 . ' 
Established  1862  as  Fort  Whipple,  renamed 
Fort  Myer  in  1887  for  BG  Albert  J.  Myer,  first: 
chief  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps;  home  of  the 
3rd  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment  (The  Old  Guard); > 
The  U.S.  Army  Band  (Pershing’s  Own);  8,000  * 
mil.,  1,374  civ.;  270  acres  adjacent  to  the  Ar¬ 
lington  National  Cemetery  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  Washington,  D.C.  DSN:  426-0596; 
(703)  696-0596.  Joint  base  command  includes 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C.  20319.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1791;  named  for  GEN  Lesley  J.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Army  ground  forces  commander  killed  in 
Normandy,  1944;  home  of  the  U.S.  Army  Mili¬ 
tary  District  of  Washington;  Joint  Force  Head-: 
quarters-National  Capital  Region;  National  De-: 
fense  University;  Center  of  Military  History; 
Inter-American  Defense  College;  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief’s  Guard  (Company  A,  3rd  U.S.  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment,  The  Old  Guard);  108  acres  ini 
southwest  Washington,  D.C.  DSN:  426-0596; 
(703)  696-0596.  Henderson  Hall,  VA  22214.! 
With  Marine  Corps  expansion  during  World 
War  II,  a  Headquarters  and  Service  Company; 
was  organized  at  Henderson  Hall  on  March 
1,1942;  named  for  Col  (Brevet  BGen)  Archi¬ 
bald  Henderson,  fifth  commandant  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps;  provides  administrative,  opera-; 
tional,  logistical  and  quality-of-life  services  ini 
support  of  more  than  2,000  marines  and  civil¬ 
ians  of  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  DSN:  224- 
1471;  703-614-1471. 

Fort  Sam  Houston-Joint  Base  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  TX  78234.  Established  1876;  named  for 
the  first  elected  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas;  headquarters  to  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Cmd.;  U.S.  Army  North/Fifth  Army;  U.S.  Army 
South;  5th  Recruiting  Bde.;  12th  ROTC  Bde.; 


Army  National  Guard 
Maneuver  Training  Center 
Fort  Pickett 
Main  Gate 


Fort  Pickett-Army  National  Guard  Maneuver  Training  Center,  Blackstone,  Va. 
3an  Antonio  Military  Entrance  and  Processing 


Station;  Installation  Management  Command; 
\rmy  Medical  Department  Center  and  School; 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center;  Headquarters, 
Dental  Cmd.;  Headquarters,  Veterinary  Cmd.; 
!he  Institute  of  Surgical  Research;  the  Defense 
Medical  Readiness  Training  Institute;  470th 
Military  Intelligence  Bde.;  106th  Signal  Bde.; 
10th  Contracting  Bde.;  Center  for  Health  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Preventive  Medicine;  DoD  Medical 
Education  and  Training  Campus;  Navy  Medical 
raining  Cmd.;  Military  Installation  and  Con- 
acting  Cmd.,  including  the  410th  and  412th 
Contracting  Bdes.;  Southern  Regional  Medical 
'  md.;  Battlefield  Health  and  Trauma  Ctr.;  Tri- 
ervice  Research  Laboratory;  more  than 
2,000  mil.  and  civ.  personnel;  approx.  3,000 
icres  at  San  Antonio,  28,000  acres  at  subin- 
•  allation  Camp  Bullis,  35  miles  northwest. 
SN:  471-1211;  (210)  221-1211. 

Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical 
enter.  In  transition. 

I 

ajor  Reserve  Component  Training  Sites 

mis  listing  does  not  include  active  posts 
aintained  by  the  Army  primarily  for  reserve 
"mponent  training;  these  will  be  found  in  the 
■ectory  of  active  Army  installations.  Reserve 
:'mponent  units  also  conduct  a  portion  of 
'eir  annual  training  on  federal  posts  that  are 
ntinuously  occupied  by  active  Army  units, 
immercial  telephone  numbers  are  for  oper- 
mr  assistance  at  the  sites  listed;  DSN  num- 
rs  are  for  military  points  of  contact. 

Camp  Atterbury  Joint  Maneuver  Training 
nter,  Edinburgh,  IN  46124.  DSN:  569-2433; 
12)  526-1499. 

Camp  Blanding  Joint  Training  Center, 

mrke,  FL  32091-9703.  DSN:  822-3462;  (904) 
^-3462. 


Camp  Bowie  MTC  Complex,  Brownwood, 
TX  76801.  (512)  782-7362. 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Fort  Buchanan, 

Puerto  Rico  00934.  DSN:  740-3440;  (787) 
707-3440. 

Fort  Chaffee  Maneuver  Training  Center, 

Fort  Chaffee,  AR  72905.  (479)  484-2121. 

U.S.  Army  Garrison-Fort  Devens,  De- 

vens,  MA  01434-4424.  DSN:  256-2126;  (978) 
796-2126. 

Joint  Base  McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst.  See 
Joint  Bases. 

Camp  Edwards,  Mass.  Mil.  Res.,  MA 
02542-5003.  DSN:  557-5885;  (508)  968-5885. 

Gowen  Field,  Boise,  ID  83705.  DSN:  422- 
5755;  (208)  272-5755. 

Camp  Grayling  Joint  Maneuver  Training 
Center  (Heavy),  Ml  49739-0001.  DSN:  623- 
SI  00;  (989)  344-6100. 

Camp  Gruber  Joint  Maneuver  Training 
Center,  Braggs,  OK  74423-0029.  DSN:  628- 
6001;  (918)  549-6001. 

Camp  Guernsey  Joint  Training  Center, 
Guernsey,  WY  82214-0399.  DSN:  344-7786; 
(307)  836-7786. 


U.S.  Army  Garrison-Fort  Hunter  Liggett, 

CA  93928.(831)  386-2690. 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Annville,  PA  17003- 
5002.  DSN:  491-2000;  (717)  861-2000. 

Los  Alamitos  Army  Airfield,  Los  Alami- 
tos,  CA  90720-5146.  DSN:  972-2571;  (562) 
795-2571 . 

Fort  McCoy,  Wl  54656-5000.  DSN:  280- 
1110;  (608)  388-2222. 

Parks  Reserve  Forces  Training  Area, 

Parks  RFTA,  CA  94568.  (925)  875-4650. 

Camp  Perry  Joint  Training  Center,  Port 
Clinton,  OH  43452.  (614)  336-6214. 

Fort  Pickett-Army  National  Guard  Ma¬ 
neuver  Training  Center,  Blackstone,  VA 
23824-9000.  DSN:  438-8621;  (434)  292-8621. 

Camp  Ravenna  Joint  Military  Training 
Center,  Newton  Falls,  OH  44444.  (614)  336- 
6660. 

Camp  Rilea,  Warrenton,  OR  97146-9711. 
DSN:  355-4000;  (503)  861-4000. 

Camp  Ripley-Minnesota  National  Guard 
Training  Center,  Little  Falls,  MN  56345- 
4173.  DSN:  871-3122;  (320)  616-3122. 

Camp  Roberts  Maneuver  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  San  Miguel,  CA  93451-5000.  DSN:  949- 
8000;  (805)  238-3100. 

Robinson  Maneuver  Training  Center, 
North  Little  Rock,  AR  72199-9600.  DSN:  962- 
5100;  (501)  212-5100. 

Camp  Santiago  Joint  Maneuver  Training 
Center  (Light),  Salinas,  Puerto  Rico  00751. 
(787)  824-7400/7432. 

Camp  Shelby  Joint  Forces  Training 
Center,  MS  39407-5500.  DSN:  558-2000; 
(601)  558-2000. 

Camp  Sherman  Joint  Training  Center, 

Chillicothe,  OH  45601.  (614)  336-6460. 

Camp  Swift,  Bastrop,  TX  78602-9737. 
(512)  782-7114. 

Camp  W.G.  Williams,  Riverton,  UT  84065- 
4999.  DSN:  766-5400;  (801)  878-5400. 


Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 
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With  more  than  100  years  of  combat  experience,  FN  continues  to  bring  the 
most  innovative  technology  to  the  front  lines. 


RELIABLE. 

•  Based  on  the  combat  proven  FN  SCAR™ 
weapon  platform 

•  More  than  3  million  rounds  fired  during 
development  and  testing 

•  Relentlessly  reliable  in  the  most  adverse 
environmental  conditions 

•  The  FNAC  works  -  first  time,  every  time, 
all  the  time 

LIGHT. 

•  Advanced  polymer  stock  and  lower  receiver 
Aircraft  grade  aluminum  alloy  monolithic 

upper  receiver 

•  Hammer-forged  chrome-lined  barrel 

•  Read'ly  adapts  to  future  ammunition,  add-ons 

and  subsystems 


AFFORDABLE. 

•  The  FNAC's  overall  lifecycle  cost  is  far  less 
than  existing  rifle  platforms 

•  Do  more  at  a  lower  cost  while  enhancing 
operational  capability 

ARMY  STRONG. 

The  FNAC  is  everything  the  Army  has  wanted 
in  an  individual  infantry  weapon  for  much  of 
the  last  half-century.  With  the  FNAC,  a  strong 
Army  will  become  even  stronger.  And  that's 
an  Army  ready  to  win  the  fight  -  today, 
tomorrow  and  for  decades  to  come. 

FNH  USA 


The  2011  ARMY  Green  Book  Weapons  and  Equipment  Directory 
continues  its  own  transformation  to  provide  a  glimpse  of  some  rep¬ 
resentative  systems  supporting  today's  warfighters. 

Significant  changes  in  this  year's  directory  include  elimination  of 
the  separate  item  listings  for  Brigade  Combat  Team  Modernization  as 
that  process  has  shifted  into  an  Army  network  strategy.  Conversely, 
the  201 1  Weapons  Directory  contains  several  new  hardware  listings 
for  systems  like  the  Counter-Rocket,  Artillery  and  Mortar  (C-RAM)/ 
Indirect  Fire  Protection  Capability  (IFPC)  Increment  0.  In  addition,  the 
directory  reflects  several  recent  organizational  changes,  such  as  the 
program  movements  associated  with  creation  of  the  new  Project 
Manager  Towed  Artillery  Systems  (PM-TAS)  under  the  Program  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  for  Ammunition. 

This  directory  has  attempted  to  balance  representative  examples 
of  both  existing  and  emerging  systems  to  provide  readers  with  a 
broad  appreciation  of  warfighter  systems'  capabilities.  Due  to 
emerging  technologies  and  unfolding  budgetary  decisions,  some  new 
program  listings  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year's  directory. 

The  2011  Weapons  Directory  remains  a  work  in  progress.  Com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  regarding  the  ongoing  transformation  of 
these  reference  pages  are  always  appreciated. 


Fixed-Base  Programs 

Digital  Airspace  Surveillance  Radar  (DASR)  . 316 

DoD  Digital  Advanced  Automation  System  (DAAS)  Preplanned  Product 

Improvement . 316 

Radio  Replacement  Program  . 316 

Army  Airfield  Automation  System  (AAAS) . 316 

AN/FPN-67  Fixed-Base  Precision  Approach  Radar  (FBPAR)  System  —  316 
Fixed  Wing 

C-l  2  King  Air  . 316 

C-26  Fairchild  Metro  Liner . 316 

UC-35A  Cessna  Citation  Ultra/UC-35B  Encore . 316 

RC-1 2  Guardrail  . 316: 

C-l  2  King  Air  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Multi-Sensor  System  (ARMS) ...  316 

E0-5  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Low  (ARL) . 316 

Medium  Altitude  Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance  System  (MARSS) ....  316 

King  Air  300  . 316 

EMARSS  . 316 

C-20  and  C-37  Gulfstream  Executive  Transport  Jets . 316 

C-23  Sherpa  . 316 

Joint  Cargo  Aircraft  (JCA)  . 31/ 

Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems  (UAS) 

MQ-1C  Gray  Eagle  UAS  . 31/ 

RQ-5B  Hunter  UAS . 31/ 

YMQ-18A  Quick  Reaction  Capability  ...  311 

Warrior  A  and  Warrior  Block  0 . 31  f 

RQ-7B  Shadow  Tactical  UAS  . 311 

RQ-1  IB  Raven  Small  UAS . 311 

Puma  All  Environment  Capable  Variant 
(AECV)  Small  UAS . 31  ‘ 


I.  AIRCRAFT 


Rotary  Wing 

AH-64A  Apache  Helicopter . 312 

AH-64D  Longbow  . 312 

Apache  Longbow  Block  III  . 312 

0H-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  Helicopter . 312 

0H-58F  Kiowa  Warrior  Cockpit  and  Sensor 

:  24'  *  Upgrade  Program  (CASUP) . 312 

UH-60  Black  Hawk  Helicopter . 313 

HH'60  (MEDEVA() . 313 

^  ,4:tl  UH-60M . 313 

uh72a  Lak°,a . 313 

CH-47F  Improved  Cargo  Helicopter  (ICH)  ...  314 
MH-47G . 314 


Aviation  Systems 

Air  Traffic  Control  . 314 

AN/TPN-31  Air  Traffic  Navigation,  Integration,  Coordination  System 
(ATNAVICS)  . .....314 
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Ail/TSQ-221  Tactical  Airspace  Integration  System  (TAIS) . 314 

AN/FSC  21 1  TAIS  Airspace  Workstation  (AWS) . 314 

AN/MS  2-1 35  Mobile  Tower  System  (MOTS)  . 315 

AN/TSQ  i  23  Tactical  Terminal  Control  System  (TTCS)  . 315 


II.  MISSILES  AND  SPACE  PROGRAMS 
Joint  Attack  Munition  Systems  (JAMS) 


2.75-inch  (70  mm)  Hydra  70  Rocket  Family  . 32( 

AGM-1 14  Hellfire  Missile  Family/Hellfire  II  . 32( 

Joint  Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM) . 32( 


Cruise  Missile  Defense  Systems  (CMDS) 

Stinger-based  Avenger  and  MANPADS  . 321 

AN/MPQ-64  Sentinel . 32 

Joint  Land  Attack  Cruise  Missile  Defense  Elevated  Netted  Sensor 

System  (JLENS)  . 32 


Lower  Tier  Project  Office 

Patriot  Missile  System  . 32 

Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3  (PAC-3) . 32 

Joint  Tactical  Ground  Station  (JTAGS) . 32', 

Terminal  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  . 32; 

Close  Combat  Weapon  Systems  (CCWS) 

BGM-71  Tube-Launched,  Optically  Tracked,  Wire-guided  (TOW)  Missile  System  . .  32' 

Javelin  . 32 

Precision  Fires  Rocket  and  Missile  Systems 

M270A1  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS) . 32 

Ml  42  High  Mobility  Artillery  Rocket  System  (HIMARS)  Launcher . 32 

ATACMS  Blocks  I  and  IA  Missiles . 32 

ATACMS  Unitary  Missile  . 32 

Army  TACMS  Quick-Reaction  Unitary  (QRU)  Missile . 32 

Extended-Range  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (ER-MLRS)  . 32 

Guided  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (GMLRS) . 32 

GMLRS  Unitary  . 32' 

GMLRS  Alternative  Warhead  (AW) . 32 

Integrated  Air  and  Missile  Defense  (IAMD) . 32 

Counter-Rocket,  Artillery,  Mortar  (C-RAM)/lndirect  Fire  Protection 

Capability  (IFPC)  Increment  0 . 32: 

C-RAM  Program  Directorate  . 32 

Air  and  Missile  Defense  Planning  and  Control  System  (AMDPCS) . 32j 

Air  and  Missile  Defense  Workstation  (AMDWS) . 32i 

Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Command  and  Control  (FAAD  C2) . 32r 
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III.  COMMAND,  CONTROL,  COMMUNICATIONS, 

COMPUTERS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  (CM)  SYSTEMS 

PEO  Command  Control  Communications-Tactical  (PEO  C3T)  . 327 

Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System  (AFATDS) . .  327 

Forward  Entry  Devices  (FED) .  327 

Army  Key  Management  System  (AKMS) . 327 

Data  Products .  327 

Combat  Survivor  Evader  Locator  (CSEL)  .  327 

AN/PSC-5  Spitfire/ AN/PSC-5C  Shadowfire . 328 

Tactical  Electric  Power  (TEP)  . 328 

Network  Integration  Kit  (NIK)  . 328 

Warfighter  Information  Network-Tactical  (WIN-T) 

Increment  1  . 328 

Warfighter  Information  Network-Tactical  (WIN-T) 

Increment  2 . 328 

Warfighter  Information  Network-Tactical  (WIN-T) 

Increment3  . 328 

PEO  Intelligence,  Electronic  Warfare  and  Sensors 

Distributed  Common  Ground  System-Army  (DCGS-A)  . 328 

Base  Expeditionary  Targeting  and  Surveillance  System-Combined 

(BETSS-C)  .  329 

Prophet .  330 

PEO  Enterprise  Information  Systems  (PEO  EIS) 

Acquisition  Business  Systems  (AcqBusiness)  . 330 

Army  Enterprise  Systems  Integration  Program  (AESIP) . 33] 

Army  Human  Resource  System  (AHRS) . 331 

Army  Knowledge  Online/Defense  Knowledge  Online  (AK0/DK0) . 331 

Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology  Enterprise  Systems  and  Services 

(ALTESS)  . 331 

Computer  Hardware,  Enterprise  Software  and  Solutions  (CHESS) . 33] 

Defense  Communications  and  Army  Transmission  Systems  (DCATS)  ....  331 

Distributed  Learning  System  (DLS) . 332 

DoD  Biometrics .  332 

Force  Management  System  (FMS)  . 332 

Global  Combat  Support  System-Army  (GCSS-Army) . 332 

General  Fund  Enterprise  Business  System  (GFEBS)  . 332 

Information  Technology  Systems  (ITS)  . 332 

Joint-Automatic  Identification  Technology  (J-AIT)  . 332 

Logistics  Modernization  Program  (LMP)  . 332 

Medical  Communications  for  Combat 

Casualty  Care  (MC4) . 333 

0  Movement  Tracking  System  (MTS)  ....333 

.  Network  Service  Center  (NSC)  . 334 

Am  Reserve  Component  Automation  Systems 

(RCAS) . 334 

Transportation  Information  Systems  (TIS) . .  334 
Joint  PEO  Joint  Tactical  Radio  System  (JPEO  JTRS) 

Airborne,  Maritime/Fixed  Station  (AMF)  . 334 

Ground  Mobile  Radios  (GMR) . 334 

Consolidated  Single-Channel  Handheld  Radios  (CSCHR) . 334 

Multifunctional  Information  Distribution  System  (MIDS)  . 335 

Handheld,  Manpack  and  Small  Form-Fit  (HMS) . 335 

Network  Enterprise  Domain  (NED) . 335 

GROUND  COMBAT  SYSTEMS 

Project  Manager  for  the  Heavy  Brigade  Combat  Team . 335 

Product  Manager  Abrams 

Ml  Series  Abrams  Tank . 335 

Abrams  Integrated  Management  (AIM)  Program  . 336 

Product  Manager  Bradley 

Bradley  M2A3  lnfantry/M3A3  Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicle  (IFV/CFV) . 336 

Bradley  Operation  Desert  Storm-Situational  Awareness  (ODS-SA)  . 337 

M7A3  Bradley  Fire  Support  Team  (BFIST) .  338 

M7SA  BFIST .  '  338 

M707  Knight/Ml  200  Armored  Knight . 338 


Product  Manager  Mounted  Maneuver 

Ml  13  Family  of  Vehicles  .  340 

M88A2  Heavy  Equipment  Recovery  Combat  Utility  Lift  and  Evacuation 
System  (HERCULES) .  340 

Product  Manager  Self-Propelled  Howitzer  Systems 

Ml  09A6  Paladin .  340 

M992A2  Field  Artillery  Ammunition  Support  Vehicle  (FAASV)  . 341 

Paladin/FAASV  Integrated  Management  (PIM/CAT)  . 341 

Project  Manager  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team 

Stryker  Family  of  Vehicles . 342 


Project  Manager  Ground  Combat  Vehicle 

Ground  Combat  Vehicle  (GCV)  .  342 

Robotic  Systems  Joint  Project  Office  (RSJPO). . V. V. ...  342 

V.  COMBAT  SUPPORT  AND  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

Project  Manager  Force  Projection . 344 

Product  Director  Army  Watercraft  Systems  (PD  AWS) 

344  Logistics  Support  Vessel  (LSV) . 344 

Landing  Craft  Utility  (LCU)  2000  .  344 

Large  Tug  (LT)  128'  . 344 

900  Class  Small  Tug  (ST) . 344 

Landing  Craft  Mechanized  (LCM) . 344 

Modular  Causeway  System  (MCS) . 344 

Barge  Derrick  (BD)  Crane  115  Ton  . 344 

Product  Director  for  Army  Watercraft  Systems  . 344 

Product  Manager  Bridging 

Dry  Support  Bridge  (DSB)  . 345 

Assault  Breacher  Vehicle  (ABV) . 345 

Product  Manager  Combat  Engineer/Material  Handling 
Equipment 

High-Mobility  Engineer  Excavator  (HMEE-I)  . 346 

Engineer  Mission  Modules  . 346 

Product  Manager  Force  Sustainment  Systems 

Joint  Precision  Air  Drop  System  (JPADS) . 346 

Low  Cost  Aerial  Delivery  System  (LCADS) . 346 

Multi-Temperature  Refrigerated  Container  System  (MTRCS) . 346 

Mobile  Integrated  Remains  Collection  System  (MIRCS)  . 347 

Force  Provider-Expeditionary . 347 

Base  Camp  Systems  Integration  Laboratory . 347 

Product  Manager  Petroleum  and  Water  Systems 

Petroleum  Quality  Analysis  System-Enhanced  (PQAS-E) . 348 
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Modular  Fuel  System  (MFS) . 348 

Fuel  System  Supply  Point  (FSSP)  . 348 

Lightweight  Water  Purifier  (LWP) . 348 

Forward  Area  Water  Point  Supply  System  (FAWPSS) . 348 
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Load  Handling  System  Compatible,  Water  Tank  Rack  (Hippo)  . 349 

Unit  Water  Pod  System  (Camel  II)  . 349 

Product  Director  Non-Standard  Vehicles . 349 

Project  Manager  Tactical  Vehicles . 349 

Product  Manager  Light  Tactical  Vehicles 

High  Mobility,  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle  (Humvee)  . 349 

Light  Tactical  Trailer  (LTT) . 350 

Product  Manager  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles 

Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles  (FMTV) . 350 

Product  Manager  Heavy  Tactical  Vehicles 

Heavy  Equipment  Transporter  System  (HETS) . 351 

Heavy  Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT)  . 352 

Palletized  Load  System  (PLS) . 352 

M91 5-Series  Line-Haul  Tractors  . 353 

Product  Manager  Armored  Security  Vehicle  (PM  ASV) 

Ml  1 1 7  Armored  Security  Vehicle  (ASV)  . 354 


Ml  1 1 7  Armored  Security  Vehicle  (ASV)  . 354 


Medium  ASV  (MASV)  . 354 

Project  Manager  Joint  Combat  Support  Systems 
Product  Manager  Joint  Light  Tactical  Vehicles 


Medium  ASV  (MASV) . 354 

Project  Manager  Joint  Combat  Support  Systems 
Product  Manager  Joint  Light  Tactical  Vehicles 

Joint  Light  Tactical  Vehicle  (JLTV)  . 355 

Product  Manager  Sets,  Kits,  Outfits  and  Tools 

Product  Director  Test,  Measurement  and  Diagnostic  Equipment 

(PD  TMDE) . 356 

Product  Director  Horizontal  Technology  Insertion  (HTI) ....  356 
Project  Manager  Mine  Resistant  Ambush  Protected  (MRAP) 

Product  Manager  MRAP  Vehicle  Systems . 356 

Product  Manager  MRAP  All-Terrain  Vehicle  (M-ATV) . 357 

Project  Manager  Assured  Mobility  Systems . 358 

AMS  Family  of  Vehicles  . 358 

Vehicle  Mounted  Mine  Detection  (VMMD) . 358 

RG-31  MK5E . 358 

Panther . . 358 

Joint  EOD  Rapid  Response  Vehicle  (JERRV) . 358 

VI.  AMMUNITION 

Product  Manager  Excalibur 

M982  Excalibur . 359 


Product  Manager  Guided  Precision  Munitions  and  Mortar 


Systems 

Accelerated  Precision  Mortar  Initiative  (APMI)  . 359 

AMI  1 56  Precision  Guidance  Kit  (PGK)  . 360 

M224A  i  60  mm  Mortar  Weapon  System  . . 360 

M252A1  31  mm  Mortar  System . 360 


Ml  20/Ml  21  1 20  mm  Battalion  Mortar  System  . 36( 

M326  Stowage  Kit  (Quick  Stow) . 36( 

M95/M96  Mortar  Fire-Control  System  (MFCS)  . 36( 

Ml  50  Mortar  Fire-Control  System-Dismounted  (MFCS-D)  . 36( 

M32  Lightweight  Handheld  Mortar  Ballistic  Computer  (LHMBC) . 36( 

Project  Manager  Close  Combat  Systems 

Combat  Munitions . 36( 

Ml  41  Bunker  Defeat  Munition . 361 

Ml  36A1  AT4  Confined  Space  (AT4-CS) . 361 

M72  Light  Assault  Weapon  (LAW) . 361 

Individual  Assault  Munition  (1AM)  . 361 

Non-Lethal  Capabilities  Set  (NLCS) . 36’ 

Ml  006  Point  Target  Round  ("Sponge  Grenade")  . 36 

Ml  029  Crowd  Dispersal  Cartridge  . 36 

M203  Grenade  Launcher . 36 

M84  Stun  Hand  Grenade . 36 

Modular  Crowd  Control  Munition  (MCCM) . 36 

Support  Munitions . 36 

Modern  Demolitions  Initiator  (MDI)  . 36 

Remote  Activation  Munitions  System  (RAMS)  . 36 

Anti-Personnel  Obstacle  Breaching  System  (APOBS)  . 36 

Mine  Clearing  Line  Charge  (MICLIC) . 36 

Air  Countermeasure  Flares . 36 

Handheld  Signals  . 36 

AP25  Personnel  Distress  Signal  Kit . 36 

Ml  1 5A2  Ground  Burst  Simulator . 36 

Ml  16A1  Hand  Grenade  Simulator . 36 

Area  Denial 

XM-7  Spider  Networked  Munition  . 36 

Spider  Increment  2 . 36 

Project  Manager  Counter  Explosive  Hazard 

Self-Protection  Adaptive  Roller  Kit  (SPARK)  . 36 


Husky  Mounted  Detection  System  (HMDS)  . 36 

Autonomous  Mine  Detection  System  (AMDS)  . 36 

AN/PSS-1 4  Handheld  Standoff  Mine  Detection  System  (HSTAMIDS)  —  36 

Project  Manager  Maneuver  Ammunition  Systems 
Product  Manager  Small  Caliber  Ammunition 

M855A1  Enhanced  Performance  Round  . 36 

Product  Director  Medium  Caliber  Ammunition 

M992  40  mm  Illumination  Cartridge  . 36 

Non-Dud  Producing  (NDP)  Ammunition  . 36 

Product  Manager  Large  Caliber  Ammunition 

M829E4  120  mm  Kinetic  Energy  . 36 

Advanced  Multi  Purpose  (AMP)  1 20  mm  . 36 

Product  Director  Non-Standard  Ammunition 
Joint  Program  Manager  Towed  Artillery  Systems 

M777A2  1 55  mm  Joint  Lightweight  Howitzer  (LW1 55) . 36 

Ml  98  1 55  mm  Towed  Howitzer . 36 

M119A2  105  mm  Howitzer . 36 

Improved  Position  and  Azimuth  Determining  System  (IPADS)  . 36 


VII.  INDIVIDUAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  WEAPONS 
Project  Manager  Soldier  Warrior 
Product  Manager  Ground  Soldier 

Land  Warrior . 36 

Nett  Warrior  (NW) . 36 

Product  Manager  Mounted  Soldier  System 

Mounted  Soldier  System  (MSS)  . 36 

Product  Manager  Air  Warrior 

Air  Warrior  (AW) . 36 

Electronic  Data  Manager  (EDM) . 36 

Encrypted  Aircraft  Wireless  Intercom  System  (EAWIS) . 36 

Portable  Helicopter  Oxygen  Delivery  System  (PHODS)  . 36 

Survival  Kit,  Ready  Access,  Modular  (SKRAM) . 36 

Air  Warrior  Future  Initiatives 
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Air  Soldier  Increment  11  .  3^g 

Wearable  Environmental  Control  System  (WECS)  . 368 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Sensors  and  Lasers . 368 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Maneuver  Sensors 

AN/PSQ-20  Enhanced  Night  Vision  Goggles  (ENVG)  . 368 

AN/PVS-14  Monocular  Night  Vision  Device  (MNVD) . 368 

v  fcJ  |  J  AN/AVS-6  Aviator's  Night  Vision  Imaging  System  (ANVIS)  . .  368 
AN/PAS-13  Family  of  Thermal  Weapon  Sights  (TWS) ....  369 

51  Family  of  Weapon  Sights  (FWS)  . 369 

AN/PVS-29  Clip-On  Sniper  Night  Sight  (SNS)  . 369 

Multifunction  Aiming  Light  (MFAL) . 370 

AN/PEQ-14  Integrated  Laser  White  Light  Pointer  (ILWLP)  . .  370 

AN/PPS-26  Sense  Through  the  Wall  (SSTW)  . 370 

Individual  Gunshot  Detector  (IGD)  . 370 

LA-8/P  Aircrew  Laser  Pointer  (ALP)  . 370 

Green  Laser  Interdiction  System  (GLIS)  .  370 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Precision  Targeting  Devices 

Lightweight  Laser  Designator  Rangefinder  (LLDR)  AN/PED-1  . 370 

Target  Locator  Module  (TLM) . 370 

Laser  Designator  Module  (LDM) . 370 

Laser  Target  Locator  (LTL)  .  371 

Vector  21  Binocular  Laser  Rangefinder  (BLRF) . . 371 

Mark  Vll/Mark  VII E  Laser  Targeting  Locating  Module . 371 

Joint  Effects  Targeting  System  (JETS)  . 37 1 

Small  Tactical  Optical  Rifle  Mounted  (STORM) . 371 

Micro-Laser  Rangefinder  (MLRF)  AN/PSQ-23  .  371 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Protection  and  Individual 

Equipment .  371 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Clothing  and  Individual  Equipment 

Modular  Lightweight  Load-Carrying  Equipment  (MOLLE) . 372 

Army  Service  Uniform  (ASU) .  37 2 

Fire  Resistant  Army  Combat  Uniform  (FRACU)  . 372 

Army  Aircrew  Combat  Uniform  (A2CU) . 372 

Improved  Combat  Vehicle  Crewmember  Coverall  (iCVC)  . 372 

Army  Combat  Shirt  (ACS) .  372 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom  Camouflage  Pattern  (OCP) . 372 

T-l  1  Personnel  Parachute  System  .  372 

Maneuverable  Canopy  6  (MC-6)  . 373 

Generation  III  Extended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System 

(GEN  III  ECWCS) . 373 

Fire  Resistant  Environmental  Ensemble  (FREE) . 374 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Protective  Equipment 

Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA) . 374 

Outer  Tactical  Vest  (OTV) . 374 

Improved  Outer  Tactical  Vest  (I0TV)  . 374 

Deltoid  and  Axillary  Protector  (DAP) . 374 

Enhanced  Small  Arms  Protective  Insert  (ESAPI)  . 374 

Enhanced  Side  Ballistic  Insert  (ESBI)  . 374 

X-Threat  Small  Arms  Protective  Insert  (XSAPI) . 374 

X-Threat  Side  Ballistic  Insert  (XSBI) . 374 

Soldier  Plate  Carrier  System  (SPCS) . 375 

Concealable  Body  Armor  (CBA) . 375 

Advanced  Combat  Helmet  (ACH) . 375 

Helmet  Sensor  (HS)  .  375 

Enhanced  Combat  Helmet  (ECH) .  375 

Military  Combat  Eye  Protection  (MCEP) . 375 

Advanced  Bomb  Suit  (ABS) .  375 


Project  Manager  Soldier  Weapons .  376 

Product  Manager  Individual  Weapons 

XM25  Counter  Defilade  Target  Engagement  System  (CDTE) . 376 

M4  5.56  mm  Carbine  .  37^ 

Ml  6A2/A4  Series  5.56  mm  Rifle . 376 

M320  Grenade  Launcher  Module  (GLM) . 376 

M26  1 2-Gauge  Modular  Accessory  Shotgun  System  (MASS)  . 376 

Ml 07  Semi-Automatic  Long-Range  Sniper  Rifle  (LRSR) . 376 

XM2010  Enhanced  Sniper  Rifle  .  376 


Ml  1 0  Semi-Automatic  Sniper  System  (SASS)  . 377 

Ml  51  Enhanced  Spotting  Scope .  377 

Ml  4  7.62  mm  Enhanced  Battle  Rifle  (EBR) . 377 


Ml  1 0  Semi-Automatic  Sniper  System  (SASS)  . 377 

Ml  51  Enhanced  Spotting  Scope .  377 

Ml  4  7.62  mm  Enhanced  Battle  Rifle  (EBR) . 377 

M9  9  mm  Pistol .  377 

M68  Close  Combat  Optic  (CCO)  .  377 

Ml  50  Rifle  Combat  Optic  (RCO) .  377 


Product  Manager  Crew  Served  Weapons 


Ml  53  Common  Remotely  Operated  Weapon  Station  (CROWS) . 377 

MK1 9  40  mm  Grenade  Machine  Gun  (GMG) . 377 

M2 .50-caliber  Machine  Gun  .  373 

M2A1  with  Quick  Change  Barrel .  373 

XM806  Lightweight  .50-caliber  Machine  Gun  . 378 

M240B  7.62  mm  Medium  Machine  Gun . 378 

M240L  7.62  mm  Medium  Machine  Gun  (Light) . 378 

M240H  7.62  mm  Machine  Gun  (Aviation  Version)  . 378 

M249  5.56  mm  Squad  Automatic  Weapon  (SAW) . 378 


VIII.  NUCLEAR-BIOLOGICAL-CHEMICAL  (NBC)  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 


Contamination  Avoidance 

AN/UDR-1 3  Radiac  Set .  379 

AN/VDR-2  Radiac  Set  .  379 

AN/PDR-75  Radiac  Set  . 379 

AN/PDR-77  Radiac  Set  .  379 

M2 7  Multipurpose  Integrated  Chemical  Agent  Defector  (MICAD) . 379 

M21  Remote  Sensing  Chemical  Agent  Automatic  Alarm  (RSCAAL)  . 379 

M22  Automatic  Chemical  Agent  Detection  Alarm  (ACADA) . 379 

M22  Improved  CAM  (ICAM) . 379 

Joint  Service  Lightweight  Standoff  Chemical  Agent  Defector  (JSLSCAD)  ...  379 
Smoke/Obscurants 


M56  Coyote  Smoke-Generation  System  (SGS) . 380 

M58  Wolf  Smoke-Generation  System . 330 

M157A2  Lynx  Smoke-Generation  System . 380 

Ml  059/Ml  059A3  Lynx  Smoke-Generator  Carrier  . 380 

M6  Countermeasure  Discharger .  330 

Biological  Detection 

M31/M31 A1/M31A2  Biological  Integrated  Detection  System  (BIDS) ...  380 
M93A1/M93A1P1  Fox  Nuclear-Biological-Chemical  Reconnaissance 

System  (NBCRS) . 339 

Joint  Biological  Point  Detection  System  (JBPDS) . 380 

Individual  NBC  Protection 

M40/ 42-Series  Protective  Masks . 339 

M45  Chemical-Biological  Protective  Mask . 380 

M50/M51  Joint  Service  General  Purpose  Chemical-Biological  Protective 

Mask  (JSGPM) . 339 

M48  Chemical-Biological  Aircraft  Protective  Mask . 380 

Joint  Service  Aircrew  Mask,  Apache  (JSAM,  Apache) . 380 

Collective  Protection 

M8/M8E1  Chemical-Biological  Protective  Shelter  (CBPS) . 380 

Chemically  Protected  Deployable  Medical  Support  (CP  DEPMEDS)  . 380 

M20A1  Simplified  Collective  Protection  Equipment  (SCPE) . 380 
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Rotary  Wing 

The  AH-64A  Apache  Helicopter  pro¬ 
vides  day,  night  and  adverse  weather  at¬ 
tack  helicopter  capability.  The  Apache  is 
the  Army's  primary  attack  helicopter.  It  is 
a  quick-reacting,  airborne  weapon  system 
that  can  fight  both  close  and  deep  to  de¬ 
stroy,  disrupt  or  delay  enemy  forces. 

The  Apache  first  entered  service  inven¬ 
tories  in  1984.  The  aircraft  is  designed  to 
fight  and  survive  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  target  acquisition  des¬ 
ignation  sight  and  a  pilot  night-vision  sen¬ 
sor  that  permit  its  two-man  crew  to  navi¬ 
gate  and  attack  in  darkness  and  adverse 
weather.  The  Apache's  principal  mission  is 
to  destroy  high-value  targets  with  the 
Hellfire  missile.  It  also  is  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  30  mm  M230  chin-mounted  au¬ 
tomatic  cannon  and  Hydra  70  rockets  that 
are  lethal  against  a  variety  of  targets. 

The  Apache  has  a  maximum  speed  of 
145  knots.  It  has  a  maximum  gross  weight 
range  of  240  nautical  miles  (NM)  (A 
model)  and  230  NM  (D  model)  with  range 
extension  capability  using  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  tanks.  The  Apache  has  a  full  range 
of  aircraft  survivability  equipment  and  the 
ability  to  withstand  hits  from  rounds  up  to 
23  mm  in  critical  areas.  Apache  ordnance 
consists  of  the  Hellfire  Missile  (RF/SAL 
versions),  2.75-inch  rockets  (all  versions) 
and  30  mm  HEI  rounds. 

The  AH-64D  Longbow  is  being  fielded 
through  a  combination  of  new  production 
and  remanufacture  of  AH-64A  aircraft. 
The  AH-64D  incorporates  the  Longbow 
fire-control  radar  (FCR),  capable  of  being 
used  day  or  night,  in  adverse  weather  and 
through  battlefield  obscurants.  The  AH- 
64D  consists  primarily  of  the  integration  of 
a  mast-mounted,  millimeter-wave  FCR,  a 
radar  frequency  interferometer  and  a 
radar  frequency  fire-and-forget  Hellfire 
missile. 

The  Longbow's  digitized  target  acquisi¬ 
tion  system  provides  automatic  detection, 
location,  classification,  prioritizing  and 
target  handover.  The  AH-64D  cockpit  is 
redesigned  to  digitize  and  multiplex  all 
systems.  The  manpower  and  personnel  in¬ 
tegration  (MANPRINT)  program  crew 
stations  have  multifunction  displays  to  re¬ 
duce  crew  workload  and  increase  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  AH-64D  provides  a  truly  co¬ 
ordinated  rapid-fire  (16  separate  targets 
within  one  minute)  capability  to  the  ma¬ 
neuver  force  commander  on  a  24-hour  ba¬ 
sis  and  in  any  conditions. 

July  2008  saw  the  first  flight  of  the 


UH-60  Black  Hawk 


Apache  Longbow  Block  III  prototype  air¬ 
craft,  ahead  of  schedule.  A  successful  lim¬ 
ited  user  test  was  completed  in  November 
2009.  The  Milestone  C  Defense  Acquisition 
Board  gave  the  approval  for  the  low  rate 
initial  production  (LRIP)  for  Block  III  in 
October  2010.  The  first  LRIP  Block  III  was 
scheduled  to  come  off  the  production  line 
in  September  2011. 

Slated  for  fielding  beginning  in  2011,  the 
Block  III  will  feature:  Future  Modular 
Force  connectivity — seamless  global  infor¬ 
mation  grid  communications;  Level  IV  un¬ 
manned  aircraft  system  control;  increased 
survivability — extended  range  sensors  and 
weapons;  a  cognitive  decision  aiding  sys¬ 
tem;  improved  aircraft  performance;  and 
reduced  operations  and  support  cost  and 
logistics  footprint. 

The  Kiowa  Warrior  utilizes  a  thermal- 
imaging  system,  a  low-light  television  and 


1 

a  laser  rangefinder/designator  in  a  mast- 1 
mounted  sight  situated  above  the  main  ro- 1 
tor.  The  aircraft  is  equipped  with  a  variety  j 
of  weapons  systems  including  Hellfire, a 
2.75-inch  rockets  and  a  .50-caliber  machine  i 
gun.  The  aircraft  operates  autonomously : 
at  standoff  ranges  providing  armed  recon-  ’ 
naissance,  command  and  control,  and  tar- a 
get  acquisition/designation  for  Apache t 
helicopters  and  other  airborne  weapons  ii 
platforms  in  day,  night  and  adverse  i 
weather  conditions.  The  active  Army  and 
the  National  Guard  fly  Kiowa  Warriors.  i 
The  OH-58F  Kiowa  Warrior  Cockpit; 
and  Sensor  Upgrade  Program  (CASUP): 
was  approved  to  ensure  that  the  soldier  I 
has  the  latest  mission  equipment  technol-n 
ogy  and  to  guarantee  that  it  remains  a  vi-a 
able  asset  in  the  nation's  arsenal  through  :, 
2025.  The  OH-58F  program  is  on  schedule,  * 
having  successfully  completed  milestone  B  f 
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n  December  2010.  The  first  unit  equipped 
Adll  be  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  2015.  The  most 
iignificant  aircraft  and  system  upgrades 
ocus  on  eliminating  obsolescence  and  re- 
lucing  aircraft  weight,  and  will  include 
najor  upgrades  to  sensors,  aircraft  avion- 
cs,  survivability  equipment,  the  electrical 
ystem,  software,  cockpit  displays  and 
naster  processor  hardware.  The  most  no- 
iceable  outward  change  will  result  from 
elocating  the  sensor  from  above  the  rotor 
3  the  chin  of  the  airframe. 

The  UH-60  Black  Hawk  Helicopter  is 
ie  workhorse  of  Army  Aviation,  with 
tore  than  6.5  million  hours  flown.  This 
latform  accounts  for  more  than  49  percent 
f  the  Army's  annual  flying  hours.  The 
fH-60  Black  Hawk  provides  the  Army 
ith  air  assault,  general  support,  com- 
tand  and  control,  and  medevac  capabili- 
es.  It  has  enhanced  the  overall  mobility  of 
le  Army  through  its  dramatic  improve¬ 
ments  in  troop  capacity  and  cargo-lift  capa¬ 
city  An  entire  fully  equipped,  11-man  in- 
ntry  squad  can  be  lifted  in  one  aircraft 
Ister  and  in  inclement  weather,  allowing 
ound  commanders  to  quickly  shift  forces 
increase  battlefield  operational  tempo  to 
rermatch  the  enemy's.  The  Black  Hawk 
n  also  reposition  a  105  mm  howitzer,  its 
pw  of  six  and  up  to  30  rounds  of  ammu- 
tion  in  a  single  lift,  allowing  the  rapid 
massing  of  overwhelming  combat  power. 
The  HH-60  (Medevac)  configuration 
isets  the  need  for  an  improved  evacua- 
fn  platform  for  tactical,  en  route  patient 
re  and  evacuation.  The  UH/HH-60M 
ack  Hawk  is  in  production  and  serves  as 
-  Army's  medevac  helicopter  for  the  cur- 
fat  and  Future  Force  and  is  in  line  with 
\-  Army's  modernization  strategy,  the 
Htional  Military  Strategy  and  National 
fense  Strategy. 

The  UH-60M  enhances  the  comman¬ 
ds  ability  to  conduct  nonlinear,  simulta- 
aus,  fully  integrated  operations  in  order 
decisively  mass  the  effects  of  the  Army's 
rfighting  assets.  The  UH/HH-60M  con- 
-iration  provides  digital  connectivity  for 
lanced  situational  awareness  and  im- 
'ved  lift,  range,  deployability  and  st¬ 
ability  to  further  increase  the  comman- 
's  ability  to  conduct  air  assault,  general 
.’port,  command  and  control,  and 
□medical  evacuation.  The  MH  version 
’ports  unique  Special  Forces  roles  and 
sions  including  a  gunship  variant  iden- 
•d  as  the  MH-60  Direct  Action  Penetra- 
(DAP). 

he  UH-72A  Lakota  is  the  Army's 
’est  helicopter.  It  is  being  deployed  to 
active  Army  for  use  at  the  test  and 
aing  centers  as  well  as  the  Army  Na- 
al  Guard  (ARNG).  Since  the  first  UH- 
was  delivered  in  November  2006, 
e  than  167  have  been  produced.  The 
ota  provides  general  support  and 
ievac  missions  at  the  test  and  training 


centers  and  performs  security  and  support 
and  medevac  missions  for  the  ARNG.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  345  UH-72A  will  be  delivered  to 
the  Army,  replacing  aging  UH-1  and  OH- 
58A/C  aircraft  and  freeing  up  UH-60 
Black  Hawk  aircraft  for  use  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 

In  the  last  four-and-a-half  years  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Lakota  has  been  deployed  to 
Fort  Irwin,  Calif.;  Fort  Polk,  La.;  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.;  Fort  Eustis,  Va.;  U.S.  Army 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  as 
well  as  ARNG  units  in  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Texas,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Cen¬ 


tral  Pacific.  The  UH-72A  fleet  has  already 
flown  more  than  65,000  flight  hours  with 
operational  availability  rates  of  more  than 
90  percent.  In  the  next  two  years,  the  air¬ 
craft  will  see  maximum  production  and 
fielding  with  more  than  90  aircraft  enter¬ 
ing  service. 

The  UH-72A  is  also  unique  in  that  it  uses 
contractor  logistics  support  (CLS)  for  its 
maintenance.  Active  Army  units  receive  full 
CLS,  while  the  ARNG  has  implemented  a 
hybrid  form  that  allows  Guard  members  to 
conduct  field-level  maintenance.  The  pro¬ 
gram  also  utilizes  contractor-provided  new 
equipment  training  (NET).  The  UH-72A 
program  has  benefited  from  this  construct 
in  that  it  has  allowed  the  aircraft  to  quickly 
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CH-47F  Chinook 


enter  service.  The  UH-72A  program  has 
been  a  major  success,  meeting  all  its  cost, 
schedule  and  performance  goals. 

The  CH-47F  Improved  Cargo  Heli¬ 
copter  (ICH)  is  in  full-rate  production  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  a  five-year  multiyear. 
It  is  being  procured  through  both  new- 
build  and  remanufactured  processes.  The 
Boeing  Company's  CH-47F  helicopter  fea¬ 
tures  a  newly  designed,  modernized  air¬ 
frame,  a  Rockwell  Collins  common  avion¬ 
ics  architecture  system  cockpit  and  a  BAE 
digital  advanced  flight  control  system.  The 
advanced  avionics  provide  improved  situ¬ 
ational  awareness  for  flight  crews  with  an 
advanced  digital  map  display  and  a  data 
transfer  system  that  allows  storing  of  pre¬ 
flight  and  mission  data.  Improved  surviv¬ 
ability  features  include  common  missile 
warning  and  improved  countermeasure 
dispenser  systems. 

Powered  by  two  4,868-hp  Honeywell 
engines,  the  new  CH-47F  can  reach  speeds 
greater  than  175  mph  and  transport  pay- 
loads  weighing  more  than  21,000  pounds. 
The  CH-47F  with  the  Robertson  Aviation 
extended-range  fuel  system  has  a  mission 
radius  greater  than  400  miles. 

First  unit  fielding  of  the  CH-47F  began 
in  July  2007.  To  date,  the  project  office  has 
fielded  six  units  equipped. 

The  MH-47G  is  the  latest  special  opera¬ 
tions  variant,  building  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  MH-47E  and  adding  a  digital  com¬ 


mon  avionics  architecture  system  (CAAS) 
cockpit  as  well  as  enhanced  aircraft  sur¬ 
vivability  equipment.  The  first  MH-47G 
aircraft  were  deployed  to  Afghanistan  in 
February  2007. 

Aviation  Systems 

Army  air  traffic  services  (ATS)  provide 
Army  aviation  the  assets  required  to  en¬ 
sure  safety  and  survivability  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  battlefield.  Tactical  Air  Traffic  Control 
(ATC)  supports  air  and  land  component 
commanders'  automated  airspace  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (AC2)  requirements  and 
ATC  for  aircraft  operating  in  terminal  and 
rear  operation  areas.  In  turn,  air  traffic  ser¬ 
vices  support  is  critical  to  fixed-base  force 
projection  platforms,  a  function  that  miti¬ 
gates  risks  to  Army  aircraft  operating  from 
Army  airfields  worldwide. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  Office  of  the 
Product  Manager  for  Air  Traffic  Control 
Systems  (PM  ATC) — assigned  to  the  Avia¬ 
tion  and  Missile  Command  at  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Ala. — manages  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  tactical  and  nontactical  ATC 
equipment. 

Major  tactical  ATC  programs  include 
the  air  traffic  navigation,  integration  and 
control  system  (ATNAVICS),  tactical  air¬ 
space  integration  system  and  the  mobile 
tower  system. 

The  AN/TPN-31  Air  Traffic  Navigation, 
Integration,  Coordination  System  (AT- 


AN/TSQ-221 
Tactical  airspace 
integration  system 
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NAVICS)  is  a  Humvee-mounted,  surviv- 
able  radar  system  that  supports  a  highly 
mobile  tactical  area  surveillance  and  preci¬ 
sion-approach  air  traffic  control  system.  It 
is  replacing  the  technologically  obsolete 
and  unsupportable  landing  control  central 
(AN/TSQ-71B).  The  system  provides  expe¬ 
ditious  air  traffic  flow,  permitting  continu¬ 
ous,  unimpeded  operations,  and  provides 
area  navigational  assistance,  integrates  air 
traffic  during  joint/combined  operations, 1 
and  coordinates  air  movement  within  se¬ 
lected  terminal  controlled  airspace  areas. 
The  ATNAVICS  facilitates  the  safe  han¬ 
dling  of  terminal  air  traffic  providing  preci¬ 
sion  approach  capabilities.  All  components 
of  the  system  can  be  loaded  onto  a  single 
C-130  aircraft  for  deployment  to  any  loca¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  system  can  be  sling- 
loaded  by  a  CH-47. 

The  AN/TSQ-221  Tactical  Airspace  In¬ 
tegration  System  (TAIS)  is  a  tactically  mo¬ 
bile  and  strategically  deployable  system 
incorporating  a  Humvee  prime  mover 
with  a  standard  Army  rigid-walled  shelter 
containing  the  mission  equipment  and  ra-i 
dio  suite.  The  AN/FSQ-211  TAIS  Airspace 
Workstation  (AWS)  is  a  transportable,! 
small,  form-fit  factor  computer  running. 
Microsoft  Windows,  Microsoft  Office  suite 
and  the  TAIS  mission  application.  The 
TAIS  software  in  both  variants  provides  a 
digitized  warfighting  application  within 
the  Army  battle  command  system  (ABCS) 
system  of  systems  (SoS).  TAIS  and  TAIS 
AWS  are  utilized  in  all  theaters,  across  thei 
range  of  military  operations,  and  compose 
the  U.S.  Army's  program  of  record  for 
both  airspace  command  and  control  (AC2)  i 
and  tactical  en  route  ATS  requirements.  Ei¬ 
ther  variant  can  develop  Army  requests 
for  airspace,  deconflict  combat  airspace, 
and  airspace  users,  and  interface  with  joint  i 
airspace  management  systems  through  the 
theater  air  ground  system  (TAGS).  This, 
provides  a  direct  interface  to  the  joint  force  < 
air  component  commander  (JFACC)/air-: 
space  control  authority  through  the  joint 
theater  battle  management  core  system 
(TBMCS).  TAIS  and  TAIS  AWS  provide  au¬ 
tomated  AC2  and  coordinated  use  of  bat-, 
tlefield  airspace  for  the  purpose  of  sup-! 
porting  force  operations,  enhancing  force' 
projection  and  facilitating  freedom  of  ma¬ 
neuver  in  the  airspace  while  minimizing 
fratricide  through  precise  battle  command i 
synchronization  and  deconfliction  capabil¬ 
ities  in  four  dimensions.  The  AN/TSQ-221 
TAIS  also  supports  nonautomated  airspace 
users  and  aircraft  through  voice  and  man¬ 
ual  interfaces. 

The  latest  version  of  TAIS  software  resi¬ 
dent  in  both  the  TAIS  and  TAIS  AWS  also 
provides  a  web-based,  net-centric,  thin- 
client  application  called  the  dynamic  air¬ 
space  collaboration  tool  (DACT),  which 
provides  AC2  collaboration  and  3-D  visu¬ 
alization  capability  for  non-TAIS  users  via 
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a  Java  web  applet.  This  extends  key  ele¬ 
ments  of  TAIS  functionality  to  other  Army 
users  and  joint  and  coalition  partners  on 
;  shared  mission  networks  without  the  need 
for  these  other  users  to  have  a  TAIS  AWS. 

,  The  DACT  allows  all  airspace  stakehold¬ 
ers  to  rapidly  and  accurately  collaborate 
on  airspace  requests  in  real  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  Army  brigade  combat  team  can 
use  its  TAIS  AWS  to  collaborate  with  a 
!  U.S.  Marine  Corps  airspace  agency  using 
the  DACT  and  a  U.S.  Air  Force  airspace 
•  agency  using  the  DACT  to  expedite  dy¬ 
namic  retasking  of  assets  across  service 
boundaries. 

The  AN/MSQ-135  Mobile  Tower  Sys¬ 
tem  (MOTS)  will  be  a  highly  mobile  tacti¬ 
cal  air  traffic  control  system  designed  to  be 
rapidly  set  up  and  to  quickly  establish  air 
traffic  services  during  the  initial  phases  of 
deployment  and  sustain  those  services 
■throughout  operations  and  redeployment. 
The  system  replaces  the  AN/TSW-7A  and 
AN/TSQ-70A. 

The  AN/MSQ-135  MOTS  system  will  be 
noun  ted  on  a  Humvee  and  be  C-130-de- 
oloyable  and  helicopter  slingloadable,  with 
digital  jam-resistant  communications.  The 
MOTS  will  provide  ATS  in  airspace  de¬ 
signed  for  air  traffic  movement  at  terminal 
ireas  of  the  division,  corps  and  echelons 
ibove  corps  during  wartime  and  stability 
;md  support  operations. 

MOTS  will  provide  numerous  services, 
ncluding  sequencing  and  separating  ar¬ 
riving  and  departing  aircraft,  coordinating 
instrument  meteorological  condition  re- 
overy  of  aircraft,  coordinating  in-flight 
emergencies,  and  search  and  rescue  (in- 
luding  combat  missions). 

In  peacetime,  the  MOTS  will  support 
Army  air  traffic  services  training  require¬ 
ments  and  aviation  units  during  tactical 
eld  training  exercises,  along  with  sup¬ 
porting  other  agencies,  host  nations,  joint 
jervices  and  other  Army  missions.  The  tac- 
ical  ATC  systems  are  derivatives  of  com¬ 
mercial  off-the-shelf  technologies  or  deriv- 
frives  of  other  military  systems.  By  using 
•is  approach,  the  PM  ATC  has  maximized 
ue  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  funding 
located  to  the  air  traffic  equipment  in- 
yntory  modernization. 

The  AN/TSQ  198  Tactical  Terminal 
ontrol  System  (TTCS)  enhances  aircrew 
fety  by  providing  initial  ATS  at  remote 
nding  sites  and  drop  zones.  The  system 
eludes  secure  communications  equip- 
ent  for  aircraft  separation  and  ground 
1  ntrol,  a  meteorological  measuring  sys- 
m  for  basic  weather  information  and  a 
;  ecision  location  capability.  It  is  a  retrofit 
i  the  ARC-220. 


xed-Base  Programs 

The  major  fixed-base  ATC  programs  in- 
I  *de  the  National  Airspace  System  (NAS) 
fmdernization  programs:  the  digital  air- 
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space  surveillance  radar,  the  DoD  advanced 
automation  system,  the  Radio  Replacement 
Program,  the  Army  Airfield  Automation 
Systems  (AAAS)  and  the  fixed-base  preci¬ 
sion  approach  radar. 

The  Digital  Airspace  Surveillance  Radar 
(DASR),  or  AN/GPN-30,  is  a  new  terminal 
ATC  radar  system  that  replaces  current 
analog  systems  with  new  digital  technol¬ 
ogy.  DASR  will  replace  the  Army's  AN/ 
FPN-66A  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  and  it 
is  also  being  considered  for  use  at  other 
locations  where  airport  surveillance  radar 
capability  will  be  lost  when  the  AN/FPN- 
40s  are  decommissioned.  These  older 
radars,  some  as  old  as  20  years,  are  be¬ 
ing  replaced  to  improve  reliability,  pro¬ 
vide  additional  weather  data,  reduce 
maintenance  cost,  improve  perfor¬ 
mance  and  provide  digital  data  to  new 
digital  automation  systems  for  presen¬ 
tation  on  air  traffic  controller  displays. 

Also  under  the  DoD  NAS  procure¬ 
ment  effort  is  the  DoD  Digital  Ad¬ 
vanced  Automation  System  (DAAS) 
Preplanned  Product  Improvement. 
AN/FSQ-204  DAAS  is  DoD's  version 
of  the  FAA's  standard  terminal  automation 
replacement  system  (STARS). 

DAAS/STARS  replaces  the  automated 
radar  terminal  system  and  other  capacity 
constrained,  older  terminal  automation 
systems  in  approach  control  facilities  and 
associated  towers.  Controllers  providing 
ATC  services  to  aircraft  in  the  terminal  ar¬ 
eas  will  use  DAAS.  Typical  terminal  ATC 
services  include  separating  and  sequenc¬ 
ing  air  traffic,  disseminating  traffic  alerts 
and  weather  advisories,  and  radar  vector¬ 
ing  arriving  and  departing  air  traffic. 
Product  Manager  for  Air  Traffic  Control 
plans  to  retrofit  the  currently  fielded 
DAAS  with  new  processors  and  data  com¬ 
munications  equipment  that  will  enable 
Army  ATC  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  Next-Genera¬ 
tion  ATC  efforts. 

The  Radio  Replacement  program  con¬ 
sists  of  more  than  3,000  CM-300  radios  that 
comply  with  new  frequency  spectrum  re¬ 
quirements  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
These  radios  will  be  installed  at  Army  air¬ 
fields  to  replace  aging  analog  radios. 

The  AAAS  is  another  DoD  NAS  pro¬ 
curement  effort  to  incorporate  weather  in¬ 
formation  and  other  air  traffic  control  in¬ 
formation  into  Army  ATC  facilities.  This 
program  also  upgrades  existing  automatic 
terminal  information  service  capabilities 
and  consolidates  numerous  airfield  infor¬ 
mation  terminals  into  a  single  display 
monitor. 

Army  AN/FPN-67  Fixed-Base  Preci- 
si  \pproach  Radar  (FBPAR)  System 

pr  Vs  capabilities  for  air  traffic  separa¬ 
te  nnal  approach  course  monitoring, 
pn  .  n.  ax  id  n  onprecision  approach  guid¬ 
ance,  u  :d  instrument  meteorological  condi¬ 


tions  recovery  operations  for  aircraft  oper¬ 
ating  in  Army-controlled  airspace  and/or 
at  Army  terminal  airfields.  The  FBPAR  re¬ 
places  the  AN/FPN-40  fixed -base  radar  be¬ 
ing  used  by  fixed-base  ATC  facilities 
worldwide.  This  radar  is  a  modification  of 
the  precision-approach  radar  portion  of  the 
ATNAVICS  (AN/TPN-31)  tactical  radar 
system.  Once  installed,  FBPAR  will  become 
a  permanent  component  of  nontactical 
Army  airfields  throughout  the  world.  For 
the  past  several  years,  PM  ATC  has  made 
significant  contributions  toward  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  Army  air  traffic  control  sys- 
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terns  and  air  traffic  control  equipment. 
Nevertheless,  there  continues  to  be  a  signif¬ 
icant  amount  of  aging  ATS  and  ATC  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  inventory. 


high-priority  personnel  and  cargo.  Eight 
UC-35s  are  authorized  per  theater  aviation 
company. 

The  Army's  ISR/SEMA  aircraft  include 
the  RC-12,  ARMS,  EO-5,  MARSS,  and  fu¬ 
ture  EMARSS  aircraft. 

The  RC-12  Guardrail  configuration  car¬ 
ries  the  Guardrail  common  sensor  system 
and  provides  standoff  communications  in¬ 
telligence  (COMINT),  electronics  intelli¬ 
gence  (ELINT),  and  intercept  and  location 
targeting  to  enhance  corps  commanders'  1 
warfighting  capabilities.  In  addition,  the 
RC-12  provides  national-level  targeting  in¬ 
formation.  Sixteen  RC-12  aircraft  were 
recently  converted  to  an  RC-12X  mod¬ 
ernized  cockpit  configuration,  and  a 
number  of  these  aircraft  are  in  the  1 
process  of  receiving  the  improved 
Guardrail  common  sensor  prime  mis¬ 
sion  equipment. 

The  C-12  King  Air  Airborne  Re¬ 
connaissance  Multi-Sensor  System 
(ARMS)  configuration  provides  com¬ 
manders  with  real-time,  low-altitude, 1 
airborne  reconnaissance  and  imagery  1 
analysis  and  is  supporting  the  Army's  ' 


Fixed  Wing 

The  Army  uses  a  variety  of  fixed-wing 
assets,  including  utility,  intelligence  sur¬ 
veillance  reconnaissance  (ISR) /special  elec¬ 
tronic  mission  aircraft  (SEMA),  VIP/SAM 
(special  airlift  mission)  and  cargo. 

The  utility  aircraft  include  the  C-12,  C- 
26,  and  UC-35  aircraft. 

The  C-12  King  Air,  which  serves  as  the 
service's  current,  short-range  utility  air¬ 
craft,  is  designed  to  fill  air  transportation 
requirements  out  to  800  NM.  The  nonde- 
velopmental  aircraft  platform  provides  an 
efficient,  all-weather  transport  for  com¬ 
manders,  staff,  and  low-volume,  high-pri¬ 
ority  parts  and  equipment. 

The  C-26  Fairchild  Metro  Liner  aircraft 
provides  a  cost-effective  carrier  for  high- 
volume  travel  routes.  The  aircraft  has  a 
range  of  2,040  NM  (with  19  passengers) 
and  can  also  be  used  for  cargo  movement 
or  medical  evacuation.  The  entire  C-26 
fleet  has  recently  been  upgraded  with  a 
modernized  digital  cockpit,  terrain  avoid¬ 
ance  warning  system  (TAWS),  traffic  colli¬ 
sion  avoidance  system  (TCAS)  and  other 
upgraded  systems  to  enhance  safety  and 
ensure  compliance  with  Next-Generation 
requirements. 

The  UC-35A  Cessna  Citation  Ultra/UC- 
35B  Encore  is  an  efficient,  medium-range 
(800  to  1,800  NM),  all-weather  airplane 
that  transports  commanders  and  staff  so 
that  they  can  perform  command,  liaison, 
administration  and  inspection  duties.  This 
aircraft  is  also  used  for  the  movement  of 


Task  Force  ODIN  (observe,  detect,  identify 
and  neutralize). 

The  EO-5  Airborne  Reconnaissance 
Low  (ARL)  is  based  on  a  modified  DeHav- 
illand-7  aircraft.  The  system  carries  a  pack-  • 
age  that  combines  both  COMINT  and  im¬ 
agery  capability. 

The  Medium  Altitude  Reconnaissance 
and  Surveillance  System  (MARSS)  is 
based  on  the  King  Air  300  aircraft.  The 
sensor  package  is  designed  to  counter  the 
improvised  explosive  device  (IED)  threat 
chain  with  the  use  of  onboard  imagery  and 
COMINT  capabilities. 

The  Army  is  also  developing  a  new  ISR 
aircraft  system  known  as  EMARSS  (en¬ 
hanced  medium  altitude  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance  system).  This  program  is 
pre-Milestone  B  and  is  expected  to  enter  I 
into  the  engineering  and  manufacturing 
development  phase  shortly. 

The  Army's  C-20  and  C-37  Gulfstream 
Executive  Transport  Jets  belong  to  the  U.S.  i 
Army  Priority  Air  Transport  Command,  i 
These  jets  provide  global  transport,  along 
with  secure  command-and-control  sys¬ 
tems,  to  senior  leaders  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  Department  of  the 
Army,  commanders  and  other  high-rank¬ 
ing  government  officials  for  flights  up  to 
5,000  NM. 

The  last  element  of  Army  fixed-wing 
aircraft  is  the  cargo  fleet.  The  C-23  Sherpa 

f  mnn  onilin  m  P  T3 1  » 


aircraft  provide  troop  and  equipment! 
transport,  airdrop  and  medical  evacuation 
capabilities.  The  C-23  serves  as  the  ser¬ 
vice's  short-range  cargo  aircraft  designed 
to  fill  air  transportation  requirements  of  30 
passengers  or  7,280  pounds  of  cargo.  A , 
portion  of  the  fleet  is  equipped  for  deploy-  ■! 
ment  with  the  ballistic  armor  protection!! 
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system  (BAPS),  night-vision  goggle  (NVG) 
capability,  common  missile  warning  sys¬ 
tem  (CMWS),  Blue  Force  Tracking  and  a 
microclimate  cooling  system  (MCS).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  selected  C-23  aircraft  are  receiving 
the  safety  avionics  modification  (SAM), 
which  provides  a  digital  cockpit,  terrain 
avoidance  warning  system,  traffic  collision 
avoidance  system  and  other  modernized 
systems  to  enhance  safety  and  ensure  com¬ 
pliance  with  Next-Generation  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Joint  Cargo  Aircraft  (JCA)  was  a 

oint  Army  and  Air  Force  program.  The 
fCA  C27J  program  is  currently  procuring  a 
commercial  off-the-shelf  aircraft  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  support  the  direct-support,  time- 
sensitive/  mission-critical  requirements. 
Peculiar  mission  equipment  is  added  to 
he  aircraft  to  meet  military  requirements, 
'he  estimated  total  procurement  is  38  air- 
.  raft.  In  April  2009,  Resource  Management 
Decision  802  directed  the  Army  to  transfer 
he  JCA  program  and  the  direct-support 
irlift  mission  the  program  supports  to  the 
pir  Force.  The  transition  to  the  Air  Force 
|s  the  single  service  manager  was  com¬ 
peted  in  September  2010. 

Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems  (UAS) 
Army  Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems 
JAS)  support  full  spectrum  operations 
/aged  by  our  forward-deployed  combat¬ 


ant  commanders.  Infantry,  scout,  intelli¬ 
gence,  aviation,  artillery,  maneuver  and 
even  medical  units  benefit  from  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  overall  effectiveness  of  UAS. 
UAS  missions  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  intelligence,  surveillance  and  recon¬ 
naissance,  battle  damage  assessment,  tar¬ 
geting,  persistent  stare  for  around-the- 
clock  lethal  and  nonlethal  operations, 
convoy  protection,  and  antiambush  (im¬ 
provised  explosive  device  [IED]). 

The  MQ-1C  Gray  Eagle  UAS,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  General  Atomics,  provides  a  real¬ 
time  responsive  capability  to  conduct  long- 
dwell,  wide-area  reconnaissance,  surveil¬ 
lance,  target  acquisition  (RSTA),  communi¬ 
cations  relay.  Signals  Intelligence  (SIGINT), 
and  attack  missions  (up  to  four  Flellfire  mis¬ 
siles),  and  will  be  the  mainstay  of  the  divi¬ 
sion/corps  commander's  battle  set  for  land 
warfare  operations.  Although  the  program 


is  still  in  the  engineering  and  manufacturing 
development  phase,  two  quick  reaction  ca¬ 
pability  units  were  deployed  in  2009  and 
2010,  respectively,  in  support  of  combat  op¬ 
erations  in  Operation  New  Dawn  and  Oper¬ 
ation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF).  Key  attrib¬ 
utes  of  the  Gray  Eagle  UAS  are  3,600-pound 
maximum  gross  weight,  electro-optical /in¬ 
frared,  laser  range  finder/designator,  syn¬ 
thetic  aperture  radar/ ground  moving  target 
indicator,  dual  automatic  takeoff  and  land- 
ing  systems,  triple  redundant  flight  proces¬ 
sors,  redundant  flight  controls,  near-all¬ 
weather  capability,  and  heavy  fuel  engine 
(JP-8).  5 

The  RQ-5B  Hunter  UAS,  manufactured 
by  Northrop  Grumman,  is  the  Army's 
longest-serving  UAS,  having  seen  action 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  OEF 
and  Kosovo.  In  conjunction  with  opera¬ 
tions  in  multiple  theaters.  Hunter  has  been 
the  workhorse  for  integration  and  demon¬ 
stration  efforts.  The  Army  has  installed, 
demonstrated  or  tested  more  than  23  dif¬ 
ferent  payloads  on  the  Hunter,  making  it 
one  of  the  most  versatile  UAS  in  the  inven¬ 
tory.  The  Hunter  air  vehicle  is  a  fixed- 
wing,  twin-tail  boom  aircraft  with  a  dual 
rudder.  The  Hunter  is  capable  of  18-hour 
flight  duration  with  an  electro-optic/in- 
frared  (EO/IR)  sensor  or  eight  hours  with 
a  250-pound  payload.  The  EO/IR— the 
main  payload  for  the  Hunter — provides 
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not  only  eyes  on  target  but  laser  designa¬ 
tion  to  support  manned /unmanned  team¬ 
ing  operations.  Hunter  is  known  as  one  of 
the  airworthy  aircraft  due  to  its  use  of 
dual-engine  systems.  Hunter  is  a  system  of 
many  firsts.  It  was  the  first  to  provide  a 
heavy  fuel  engine  to  the  commander  in 
support  of  a  common  fuel  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  the  first  Army  weaponized  UAS 
platform  and  the  first  to  provide  commu¬ 
nication  relay  payloads  and  SIGINT  to 
the  fight.  This  flexibility  comes  from  the 
Hunter's  center-wing  section  with  hard 
points  that  support  130  pounds  each,  facil¬ 
itating  weapons  or  additional  payloads. 
When  not  utilized  for  payload,  the  center 
wing  can  be  loaded  with  110  liters  of  fuel 
to  increase  endurance. 

The  Army  is  moving  forward  with  a 
YMQ-18A  Quick  Reaction  Capability 
(QRC)  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  UAS 
this  year  in  support  of  the  ISR  Task  Force. 
Under  a  Defense  Advanced  Research  Pro¬ 
jects  Agency  contract,  Boeing  is  integrating 
a  wide-area  airborne  surveillance  (WAAS) 
payload  called  the  autonomous  real-time 
ground  ubiquitous  surveillance  imaging 
system  and  a  SIGINT  payload  on  a  YMQ- 
18A  aircraft  for  flight  testing  at  Yuma 
Proving  Ground,  Ariz.,  this  fall. 

Upon  completion  of  flight  testing,  Prod¬ 
uct  Manager  Modernization  will  execute  a 
contract  for  deployment  of  this  capability 
to  OEF.  PM  Modernization  has  also  signed 
for  two  YMQ-18A  aircraft  from  Southern 
Command  and  has  recently  awarded  a 
contract  to  Boeing  to  upgrade  these  air¬ 
craft  to  a  deployable  configuration.  These 
aircraft  will  also  deploy.  Modifications  to 
the  aircraft  include  directional  tactical 
common  data  links,  secure  ARC-231  com¬ 
munications,  one  system  remote  video  ter¬ 
minal  (OSRVT)  dissemination  support  and 
upgraded  avionics.  The  QRC  will  be  the 
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first  deployment  by  PM  UAS  of  a  WAAS 
payload  combined  with  the  highly  maneu¬ 
verable  benefits  of  a  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing  (VTOL)  platform.  The  Army  will 
use  the  lessons  learned  to  support  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  VTOL  program  of  record  re¬ 
quirements  and  acquisition  strategies. 

The  Warrior  A  and  Warrior  Block  0  air¬ 
craft  are  preproduction  systems  to  the 
Army  Gray  Eagle  program  of  record.  The 
initial  Warrior  A  systems  were  produced  in 
2003  and  fielded  within  six  months  after 
contract  award.  The  Warrior  Block  0  sys¬ 
tems  became  operational  in  Iraq  in  late 
spring  2008.  The  systems  consist  of  three 
aerial  vehicles  (AVs),  a  ground  control  sta¬ 
tion,  and  associated  ground  support  and 
datalink  equipment.  The  systems  provide 
the  commanders  with  up  to  24-hour/ 
seven-days-per-week  operations,  can  carry 
more  than  450  pounds  of  payload  and 
have  a  service  ceiling  of  25,000  feet  mean 
sea  level.  The  system  supports  multiple 
customers  including  special  operations. 
The  systems  carry  a  number  of  different 
payloads  and  are  used  daily  for  rest-reduc¬ 
tion  efforts  for  the  programs  of  record. 


The  RQ-7B  Shadow  Tactical  UAS  is  a 
Department  of  Defense  acquisition  success  | 
story.  The  Army  reduced  the  period  for 
system  design  and  development  to  full- 
rate  production  decision,  including  a  suc¬ 
cessful  initial  operational  test  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  test  j 
and  evaluation  report,  and  joint  interoper¬ 
ability  certification  of  the  communications  . 
in  the  "one  system"  ground  control  station 
(GCS),  to  just  33  months.  The  Army's  i 
c  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  has  directed  i 
I  that  every  maneuver  brigade  in  OEF  be- 
equipped  with  the  tactical  UAS  (TUAS)i 
5  system.  The  Shadow  is  manufactured  by. 
|  AAIInc. 

The  Shadow  system  consists  of  four  air 
vehicles  (AVs)  with  day/night  payloads,, 
two  GCSs  with  ground  data  terminals 
(GDT),  one  portable  ground  control  station  t 
(PGCS)  with  portable  ground  data  termi-; 
nal  (PGDT),  two  tactical  automated  land-1 
ing  systems,  launcher,  two  air  vehicle 
transports  (AVT),  and  additional  ground  i 
support  equipment  and  vehicles  for  per- , 
sonnel  transport.  The  TUAS  platoon  con- 1 
sists  of  22  personnel  with  the  ability  to  sus- 1 
tain  flight  operations  on  a  24-hour  basis,  t 
The  AV  takes  off  from  a  launcher  and  , 
lands  autonomously  in  an  area  slightly; 
longer  than  a  soccer  field.  Annotated  im-( 
agery  can  be  transmitted  in  near-real  timet 
to  support  the  commander's  missions.  The; 
system  is  transported  in  three  Humvees 
with  shelters,  two  AVTs,  three  troop-carry¬ 
ing  Humvees  and  three  trailers,  and  can  be 
deployed  via  three  C-130s.  A  contractor  lo¬ 
gistics  support  team,  transported  in  a  mo¬ 
bile  maintenance  facility  within  a  sheltered 
Humvee  and  trailer,  supports  the  system.  I 
The  RQ-11B  Raven  Small  UAS  (SUAS) 
is  a  key  reconnaissance  and  surveillance; 
asset  for  U.S.  combat  forces.  Raven  pro¬ 
vides  organic  company-  and  platoon-level 
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reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  target 
icquisition.  The  Raven  is  a  battery-oper- 
ited,  hand-launched,  4.5-pound  aircraft 
fielded  throughout  the  U.S.  Army.  The  sys- 
ems  are  widely  deployed  with  U.S.  forces 
n  Operation  New  Dawn  and  OEF.  A  surge 
■ffort  in  2011  will  support  up  to  35  Raven 
iystems  per  maneuver  brigade  combat 
[earn  (BCT)  in  OEF.  The  Raven  system  con- 
ists  of  three  aircraft,  two  control  stations, 
hodular  payloads  (high-resolution  color 
■  ay  camera  and  infrared  (IR)  night  sensors 
Kith  IR  laser  illuminator),  batteries,  RSTA 
it  and  spare  parts.  The  system  is  ruck- 
ack-portable  by  dismounted  soldiers, 
aven  uses  two  rugged  cases  for  storage 
nd  transport.  The  system  is  interoperable 
rith  OSRVT  and  with  receivers  in  manned 
ircraft.  A  FY  2011  upgrade  is  providing  a 
ngle,  fully  gimbaled  payload  incorporat¬ 
es  day  and  night  sensors  and  the  IR  illu¬ 
minator. 

The  Puma  All  Environment  Capable 
iariant  (AECV)  SUAS  is  a  13-pound,  9- 
i>ot-wingspan  aircraft  supporting  for¬ 
ward-deployed  U.S.  Army  BCTs.  The 
•.ima,  manufactured  by  AeroVironment, 
c.,  employs  a  fully  gimbaled  payload 
trying  a  high-resolution  color  day  cam- 
ia,  an  IR  sensor,  and  an  IR  laser  illumina- 
r.  The  Puma  is  hand-launched  and  pro- 
des  lower  echelon  units  with  an  organic 
f’TA  asset  capable  of  up  to  two  hours  en¬ 


durance  and  15-kilometer  range.  The 
Puma  AECV  system  includes  three  air¬ 
craft,  three  payloads,  batteries,  two  control 
stations,  RSTA  kit,  spare  parts  and  rugged 
transport  cases.  The  Rapid  Equipping  Force 
originally  procured  Puma  in  response  to 
an  urgent  requirement.  Subsequent  re¬ 
quirements  led  to  procurement  for  route 
clearance  patrols  (RCP)  supporting  OEF. 
The  RCPs  currently  employ  Puma  with 
significant  positive  impact  on  operations. 
A  new  requirement  will  provide  a  Puma 
system  to  each  maneuver  company  in  OEF. 


MISSILES  AND  SPACE  PROGRAMS 


The  PEO  Missiles  and  Space  provides 
centralized  management  for  all  Army  air 
and  missile  defense  and  tactical  missile 
programs  as  well  as  selected  Army  space 
programs.  The  PEO  is  responsible  for  the 
full  life-cycle  management  of  assigned  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  PEO  Missiles  and  Space  reports  to 
the  Army  Acquisition  Executive  and  is 
aligned  with  the  Aviation  and  Missile  Life 
Cycle  Management  Command  at  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Ala.  This  materiel  enterprise  rela¬ 
tionship  enhances  the  PEO's  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  world's  finest  support  to  our 
Army,  joint  service,  interagency,  and  coali¬ 
tion  warfighters  and  customers  while  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Army's  modernization. 

The  portfolio  of  programs  assigned  to 
the  PEO  Missiles  and  Space  spans  the  full 
spectrum  of  the  acquisition  process  from 
system  development  to  acquisition,  testing, 
production,  product  improvement,  field- 
iiig,  sustainment  and  eventual  retirement 
from  the  force.  A  number  of  programs  are 
joint  programs  being  developed  with  the 
other  services.  Two  programs  within  the 
PEO  are  international  cooperative  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  with  other  countries  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  development  as  full  partners. 

In  addition  to  specific  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams,  the  PEO  is  applying  a  system-of- 
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Hellfire  missile 


systems  acquisition  approach  to  meet 
warfighters'  needs  and  obtain  the  desired 
capabilities  of  the  Army  Air  and  Missile  De¬ 
fense  (AMD)  Future  Force.  This  approach 
requires  the  systems  to  be  restructured  into 
components  of  sensors,  launchers,  missiles, 
and  Battle  Management  Command,  Con¬ 
trol,  Communications,  Computers  and  In¬ 
telligence  (BMC4I),  utilizing  a  standard  set 
of  interfaces  and  networks  to  communicate. 
The  Army's  Integrated  Air  and  Missile  De¬ 
fense  (IAMD)  acquisition  approach  will  en¬ 
sure  that  the  materiel  solutions  for  the 
Army's  AMD  Future  Force  will  provide  the 
capabilities  required  by  the  warfighter. 

Joint  Attack  Munition  Systems 
(JAMS) 

The  Joint  Attack  Munition  Systems 
(JAMS)  Project  Office  manages  all  Army 
aviation  rockets  and  missiles.  The  current 
programs  include  the  2.75-inch  Ftydra  70 
family  of  rockets,  the  Hellfire  family  of 
missiles  and  the  Joint  Air-to-Ground  Mis¬ 
sile  (JAGM). 

The  2.75-inch  (70  mm)  Hydra  70  Rocket 
Family  encompasses  variants  of  the  free- 
flight  rocket  that  has  become  the  standard 
ground-attack  rocket.  The  design  includes 
multiple  warheads  that  can  be  used  on  the 
rocket  motor. 

Rockets  equipped  with  various  fuzes 
and  warhead  options  include:  M261  tacti¬ 
cal,  M267  practice,  M151  (10-pound)  anti¬ 
personnel  or  canopy/soft  bunker,  M229 
antipersonnel  (17-pound),  M274  smoke  sig¬ 
nature,  M257  illumination,  M264  smoke, 
M255A1  flechette,  and  M278  infrared  illu¬ 
minating. 

The  AGM-114  Hellfire  Missile  Family 

includes  the  Hellfire  II  and  Longbow  Hell¬ 
fire  missiles.  Hellfire  II  is  a  precision-strike, 
semi-active  laser  (SAL)-guided  missile  and 
is  the  principal  air-to-ground  weapon  for 
the  Army  AH-64  Apache,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  AH-1W  Super  Cobra  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Predator  unmanned  aircraft  sys¬ 
tem  (UAS). 

The  SAL  Hellfire  II  guides  using  laser 
energy  reflected  off  the  target.  It  has  three 
warhead  variants:  a  dual  warhead,  shaped- 
charge  high-explosive  antitank  (HEAT)  for 
armored  threats  (AGM-114K);  a  blast-frag¬ 
mentation  warhead  (BFWH)  for  urban,  pa¬ 
trol  boat  and  other  "soft"  targets  (AGM- 
H4M);  and  a  metal  augmented  charge 
(MAC)  warhead  (AGM-114N)  for  urban 
structures,  bunkers,  radar  and  communica¬ 
tions  installations,  and  bridges. 


Joint  air-to-ground  missile  (JAGM) 


In  2012,  a  multipurpose  missile  (AGM- 
114R)  begins  delivery,  which  will  allow  the 
pilot  to  select  warhead  effects  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  target.  UAS  or  rotary-wing  plat¬ 
forms  can  deliver  the  AGM-114R. 

The  Longbow  Hellfire  (AGM-114L)  is 
also  a  precision-strike  missile,  but  uses  mil¬ 
limeter  wave  (MMW)  radar  guidance  in¬ 
stead  of  Hellfire  II's  SAL.  It  is  the  principal 
antitank  system  for  the  AH-64D  Apache 
Longbow  and  uses  the  same  antiarmor 
warhead  as  Hellfire  II.  The  MMW  seeker 
provides  beyond-line-of-sight  fire-and- 
forget  capability  as  well  as  the  ability  to  op¬ 
erate  in  adverse  weather  and  battlefield  ob¬ 
scurants. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  Hell¬ 
fire  earned  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the 
military's  most  formidable  tank  killers.  Its 
multimission  capabilities  were  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  in  combat  against  a 
wide  variety  of  targets,  including  radar 
installations,  communications  posts,  bunk¬ 
ers,  buildings,  antiaircraft  emplacements, 
oil  rigs  and  bridges.  Hellfire  missiles  were 
used  extensively  in  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom  (OIF)  and  are  in  continued  use  in 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF).  The 
Longbow  Hellfire  missile  was  used  success¬ 
fully  in  combat  for  the  first  time  during  OIF. 

The  Joint  Air-to-Ground  Missile  (JAGM) 
program  will  provide  a  rotary-wing,  fixed- 
wing  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)- 
launched  missile  system  that  provides  line- 
of-sight  capabilities,  including  precision 
point  targeting  (both  active  and  passive) 


and  fire-and-forget  seeker  technologies;  in 
creased  range;  and  increased  lethality  agains 
soft  and  hardened  moving  and  stationary 
targets.  When  fielded,  the  JAGM  will  re 
place  aviation-launched  TOW,  the  Hellfirt 
family  of  missiles  and  the  Navy's  Mavericl 
family  of  missiles.  The  JAGM  will  increase 
the  warfighter's  operational  flexibility  b\ 
effectively  engaging  a  variety  of  station 
ary  and  mobile  targets  on  the  battlefield,  in 
eluding  advanced  heavy/light  armored  ve 
hides,  bunkers,  buildings,  patrol  craft,  com 
mand-and-control  vehicles,  transporter,! 
erector  launchers,  artillery  systems  am; 
radar/air  defense  systems.  Its  multimode 
seeker  will  provide  robust  capability  in  adr 
verse  weather,  day  or  night,  and  in  an  ob 
scured  /countermeasure  environment,  against 
both  stationary  and  moving  targets. 

Cruise  Missile  Defense  Systems 
(CMDS) 

The  CMDS  Project  Office  is  equipping 
the  transformation  of  the  current  force  ma 
neuver  air  and  missile  defense  capability, 
into  an  integrated  air  and  missile  defense 
capability. 

Programs  include  Stinger-based  Avenge  i 
and  Manportable  Air  Defense  Systen 
(MANPADS),  the  Sentinel  radar  and  th«< 
Joint  Land  Attack  Cruise  Missile  Defensi 
Elevated  Netted  Sensor  System  (JLENS). 

Stinger-based  Avenger  and  MANPAD! 
provide  the  only  air  defense  weapon  cur 
rently  in  the  forward  area  through  Stinger, . 
fire-and-forget  infrared /ultraviolet  (IR/UV 
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The  Stinger-based  Avenger 


pissile  system.  Stinger-based  Avenger  is 
'ighly  mobile  and  provides  shoot-on-the- 
love  capabilities  in  day,  night,  and  adverse 
'eather  operations,  and  is  designed  to 
tunter  hostile,  low-flying  unmanned  aerial 
Vehicles  (UAVs),  cruise  missiles,  rotary- 
ing  aircraft  and  high-performance  fixed- 
ing  aircraft. 

Stinger  provides  low-altitude  defense  for 
hound  forces  against  aerial  observation  or 
'tack  by  smaller  threat  aircraft.  Stinger 
•issiles  have  extensive  counter-counter- 
:easure  capabilities,  can  engage  targets 
pm  any  aspect  including  head-on,  and 
-ilize  a  high-explosive,  hit-to-kill  war- 
fad. 

The  AN/MPQ-64  Sentinel  is  an  ad- 
linced,  three  dimensional,  battlefield  X- 
Ind  air  defense  phased-array  radar  with 
|  acquisition  range  of  40  kilometers.  Sen- 
liel  transmits  its  radar  imagery  to  the  for¬ 
ded  area  air  defense  command  and  con- 
bl  (FAAD  C2)  via  radio  frequency  link, 
mtinel  is  being  upgraded  to  the  im- 
ioved  Sentinel  configuration  that  doubles 
;  range  and  will  integrate  with  future 
lAD  BMC4I  via  SLAMRAAM. 

The  Joint  Land  Attack  Cruise  Missile 
efense  Elevated  Netted  Sensor  System 
|ENS)  uses  advanced  sensor  and  net- 
'•rking  technologies  to  provide  360-de- 
[■e,  wide-area  surveillance  and  precision 
jcking  of  land  attack  cruise  missiles. 
•NS  detects  stressing,  terrain-masked 
iise  missiles  and  other  air-breathing 
eats,  permitting  extended  engagement 
ges  for  current  air  defense  systems. 

Wer  Tier  Project  Office 

he  Lower  Tier  Project  Office  consists  of 

!  Patriot,  PAC-3  and  Joint  Tactical 
>und  Station  (JTAGS). 
he  Patriot  Missile  System  provides  de- 
’e  of  critical  assets  and  maneuver  forces 
hnging  to  corps  and  to  echelons  above 
bs  against  aircraft,  cruise  missiles  and 
ical  ballistic  missiles  (TBMs).  The  PAC- 
'stem  upgrade,  modified  PAC-2  guid- 
?  enhancement  missiles  (GEM)  and  the 
-'3  missile  provide  the  Patriot  missile 
em  with  an  advanced  antitactical  mis- 
capability.  The  combat  element  of  the 


Patriot  missile  system  is  the  fire  unit, 
which  consists  of  a  phased-array  radar  set 
(RS),  an  engagement  control  station  (ECS), 
an  electric  power  plant,  an  antenna  mast 
group,  a  communications  relay  group  and 
up  to  eight  remotely  located  launching  sta¬ 
tions  (LSs). 

The  RS  provides  all  tactical  functions  of 
airspace  surveillance,  target  detection  and 
tracking,  and  missile  guidance  and  en¬ 
gagement  support.  The  ECS  provides  the 
human  interface  for  command  and  control 
of  operations.  Each  LS  contains  four  ready- 
to-fire  missiles  sealed  in  canisters  that 
serve  as  both  shipping  containers  and 
launch  tubes.  The  Patriot's  fast-reaction  ca¬ 
pability,  high  firepower  and  ability  to  track 


numerous  targets  simultaneously  and  op¬ 
erate  in  a  severe  electronic  countermea¬ 
sures  environment  are  significant  im¬ 
provements  over  previous  air  defense 
systems. 

The  Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3 
(PAC-3)  missile  program  incorporates  sig¬ 
nificant  upgrades  to  the  RS  and  ECS  and 
the  battle-proven  PAC-3  missile,  which  uses 
hit-to-kill  technology  for  greater  lethality 
against  TBMs  armed  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  PAC-3  missile  is  the  first 
operationally  deployed  hit-to-kill  weapon 
system  capable  of  defeating  all  known  air 
and  missile  defense  threats.  In  addition,  it  is 
possible  to  have  up  to  16  PAC-3  missiles 
per  launcher,  thereby  increasing  firepower 


Fight  proud.  Work  proud. 


deployments  and  all  the  other  aircraft 
that  support  our  military  operations.” 

-  AbilityOne  employee  Ira  Huddleston 

Ira  works  in  Airfield  Alert  Support  Services  at 
Ft.  Hood  Army  Base,  TX  and  is  just  one  example 
of  how  AbilityOne  supports  the  mission  of 
America's  warfighters. 

With  a  presence  on  nearly  every  military  installation 
in  the  U.S.,  AbilityOne  has  the  experience,  capability 
and  workforce  to  keep  our  fighting  men  and  women 
fed,  clothed,  supplied,  supported  and  protected.  In 
addition,  AbilityOne  enables  people  who  are  blind  or 
have  other  significant  disabilities  to  be  independent 
and  productive  citizens. 
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Terminal  high  altitude  area  defense 

(THAAD) 

and  missile  defense  capabilities.  The  PAC-3 
missile's  primary  mission  is  to  kill  maneu¬ 
vering  and  nonmaneuvering  TBMs  while 
remaining  able  to  counter  advanced  cruise 
missiles  and  aircraft.  The  PAC-3  missile  up¬ 
grade  program  adds  system  improvements 
to  increase  performance  against  an  evolving 
threat,  meets  user  needs  and  enhances  joint 
interoperability. 

The  Joint  Tactical  Ground  Station  (JTAGS) 

is  a  transportable  information  processing 
system  that  supports  combatant  comman¬ 
ders  and  forward-deployed  forces  with 
early  warning  data  on  ballistic  missile 
launches. 

The  Missile  Defense  Agency-managed 
Terminal  High  Altitude  Area  Defense 
(THAAD)  system,  a  critical  element  of  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  (BMDS), 
will  provide  rapidly  deployable  ground- 
based  missile  defense  components  that 
deepen,  extend  and  complement  the  BMDS 
to  any  combatant  commander  to  defeat 
ballistic  missiles  of  all  types  and  ranges 
while  in  all  phases  of  flight. 

THAAD's  combination  of  high-altitude, 
long-range  capability  and  hit-to-kill  lethality 
enables  it  to  negate  the  effects  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  at  intercept  ranges  well  be¬ 
yond  the  defended  area.  These  attributes, 
along  with  THAAD's  unique  endo-  and 
exo-atmospheric  capability,  enlarge  the  bat- 
tlespace  to  allow  multiple  intercept  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  both  the  late-midcourse  and  ter¬ 
minal  phases  of  ballistic  missile  trajectories. 
THAAD  can  accept  cues  from  Aegis,  satel¬ 
lites  and  other  external  sensors  to  further 
extend  the  battlespace  and  defended  area 
coverage.  THAAD  will  operate  in  concert 
with  the  lower-tier  Patriot/PAC-3  missile 
system  to  provide  increased  levels  of  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

THAAD  is  a  rapid-response  weapon 
system  that  can  be  deployed  quickly  to 
protect  critical  assets  worldwide.  The 
THAAD  element  consists  of  five  major 
components:  missiles;  launchers;  radars; 
command,  control,  battle  management  and 
communications  (C2BMC);  and  THAAD- 
specific  support  equipment.  All  compo¬ 
nents  were  successfully  integrated,  tested 
and  demonstrated  during  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  phase  that  concluded  in  2000. 

The  THAAD  development  program 
flight  testing  resumed  in  2005  with  the  first 
15  flight  tests.  In  May  2006,  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin  and  the  U.S.  Missile  Defense  Agency 

i  cessfully  conducted  the  first  develop- 
m.  ;tal  flight  test  to  engage  the  entire 
\D  weapon  system,  including  THAAD 
int  ptor,  launcher,  radar  and  fire-control 

Tube-launched,  optically  tracked, 
A/ire-guided  (TOW)  missile  launch 


system.  Following  repeated  flight  test  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  U.S.  Army  "stood  up"  the  first  of 
four  planned  THAAD  firing  batteries  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in  mid-2008. 

Close  Combat  Weapon  Systems 
(CCWS) 

The  Close  Combat  Weapon  Systems 
(CCWS)  Project  Office  manages  a  range  of 
antiarmor  missile  and  target  acquisition 
systems.  Current  programs  include  the 
tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire- 
guided  (TOW  2)/TOW  2A/TOW  2B, 
Javelin,  improved  target  acquisition  sys¬ 
tem  (ITAS)  and  Improved  Bradley  Acquisi¬ 
tion  System  (IBAS).  The  office  is  also  coor¬ 
dinating  preliminary  work  on  future  TOW 
missile  improvements. 


The  BGM-71  Tube-launched,  Optically 
Tracked,  Wire-guided  (TOW)  Missile  Sys-| 
tern,  with  the  multimission  TOW  2A,  TOW 
2B,  TOW  2B  Aero  and  TOW  bunker  buster 
missile,  is  a  long-range,  multimission,  preci¬ 
sion-attack  weapon  system  used  throughout 
the  world  today.  TOW  is  in  service  in  more 
than  40  international  armed  forces  and  inte¬ 
grated  on  more  than  15,000  ground,  vehicle 
and  helicopter  platforms  worldwide.  TOW 
is  also  the  preferred  heavy  assault  weapon 
system  for  NATO,  coalition.  United  Nationsi 
and  peacekeeping  operations  worldwide. 
The  TOW  2A,  TOW  2B,  TOW  2B  Aero  andj 
TOW  bunker  buster  missiles  can  be  fired 
from  all  TOW  launchers,  including  the  im¬ 
proved  target  acquisition  systems,  Stryker 
antitank  guided  missile  (ATGM)  vehicle 
(modified  ITAS),  and  Bradley  fighting  ve-, 
hides  (IBAS). 

The  Improved  Target  Acquisition  Sys¬ 
tem  includes  a  second-generation  FLIR 
that  uses  standard  advanced  dewar  assem-i 
bly  (SADA  II)  technology,  an  eyesafe  laser 
rangefinder.  The  TOW  ITAS  provides  a 
highly  mobile,  adverse  weather,  day-or- 
night  capability  needed  by  early  entry 
forces  to  destroy  advanced  threat  armor  at 
greater  standoff  ranges  in  the  main  battlei 
area.  The  ITAS  features  an  automatic  bore¬ 
sighting  capability,  aided  target  tracking,- 
embedded  training,  BIT/BITE  and  travers¬ 
ing  unit  modifications.  These  features  en-i 
sure  crew  survivability  through  increased 
standoff  range  and  improved  performance  i 
in  the  battlefield  environment. 

The  TOW  weapon  system,  with  its  ex¬ 
tended-range  performance,  is  the  long- 
range  precision  heavy  antitank/assault; 
missile  of  choice  for  the  U.S.  Army  Stryker, 
Bradley,  ITAS-Humvee  platforms  and  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Humvee,  light  armored 
vehicle  and  AH-1W  Cobra  platforms.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  can  be  operated  in  a  dismounted 
ground  mode. 
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The  TOW  weapon  system  entered  its 
production  and  deployment  phase  in  1970. 
Since  then,  multiple  variations  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  and  launcher  systems  have  been 
[fielded. 

Recent  developments  include  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  bunker  buster  missile  for 
use  by  the  Stryker  brigade  combat  teams 
ind  the  introduction  of  the  TOW  2B  Aero, 
in  extended-range  (4.5-kilometer)  version 
')f  the  TOW  2B  missile.  Future  improve- 
nents  will  include  replacing  the  wire 
Guidance  system  with  a  wireless  radio  fre- 
(uency  (RF)  guidance  system. 

The  Javelin  is  a  shoulder-launched,  fire- 
nd-forget,  nonportable,  antiarmor  and 
issault  weapon  system  optimized  for  at¬ 
tacking  and  destroying  armored  tank  tar- 
ets,  buildings,  bunkers  and  hovering  heli- 
opters.  It  replaces  the  Dragon  antiarmor 
hissile  system,  providing  a  medium-range 
uiltipurpose  capability  for  Infantry,  scouts 
nd  combat  engineers.  The  system  is  lethal 
gainst  tanks  with  conventional  and  reac- 
!ve  armor  and  against  a  variety  of  other 
Jirgets. 

Javelin  has  been  used  very  successfully 
|l  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  defeat  armored 
•rgets,  bunkers  and  hard-to-reach  targets 
t  urban  terrain,  without  endangering 
:iendly  forces  or  noncombatants. 

Javelin  has  two  major  tactical  compo- 
pnts:  a  reusable  command  launch  unit 
!.LU)  and  a  missile  sealed  in  a  disposable 
,:unch  tube  assembly. 

The  CLU  is  a  compact,  lightweight,  tar- 
ft-acquisition  device  incorporating  an  in- 
Igrated  day/second-generation  thermal 
ght,  launch  controls  and  a  gunner's  eye- 
|ece  display.  It  provides  target  engage- 
pnt  capability  in  adverse  weather  and 
;untermeasure  environments.  The  CLU 
ry  also  be  used  in  the  stand-alone  mode 
•  battlefield  surveillance  and  target  de- 
:tion;  this  has  proven  effective  both  in 
ghanistan  and  Iraq. 

The  missile  is  127  mm  in  diameter  with 
faring,  imaging  infrared  seeker;  a  fea- 
e-based  tracker;  a  lethal  warhead;  dual 
line  eject;  a  solid-propellant  flight  mo- 
;  gunner-selected  direct-attack  or  top-at- 
k  engagement  guidance  options;  and 
■  Javelin  launch  tube  assembly,  an  ex- 
idable  handling  launch  tube  to  house 
missile,  power  pack  attachment  and 
U  interface.  The  complete  round  is  de- 
ibed  as  "wooden,"  as  it  requires  no  pre¬ 
testing  or  maintenance.  Its  shelf  life  is 
/ears. 

he  Javelin  system  weighs  49  pounds, 
l  its  maximum  range  is  more  than  2,500 
rers  (minimum  operational  range  is  65 
:ers).  Javelin's  key  technical  feature  is 
use  of  fire-and-forget  technology  that 
ws  the  gunner  to  fire  and  immediately 
?  cover.  Additional  special  features  are 
top-attack  and  direct-fire  modes  (for 
;ets  under  cover),  advanced  tandem 


warhead,  imaging  infrared  seeker,  target 
lock-on  before  launch  and  soft  launch.  Soft 
launch  allows  Javelin  to  be  fired  safely 
from  enclosures  and  covered  fighting  posi¬ 
tions,  increasing  gunner  survivability.  The 
time  required  to  prepare  Javelin  for  firing 
is  less  than  30  seconds,  with  a  reload  time 
of  less  than  20  seconds. 

Precision  Fires  Rocket  and  Missile 
Systems 

The  Precision  Fires  Rocket  and  Missile 
Systems  (PFRMS)  Project  Office  manages 
the  multiple  launch  rocket  system  (MLRS) 
family  of  launchers,  including  the  M270A1 
and  High-Mobility  Artillery  Rocket  System 
(HIMARS)  as  well  as  the  entire  suite  of 


rockets  and  missiles  for  those  launchers. 
The  MLRS  family  of  munitions  includes 
the  basic,  extended-range  and  guided 
MLRS  rockets  as  well  as  the  Block  I/IA  and 
unitary  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (AT- 
ACMS). 

The  M270A1  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  is  a  highly  mobile,  auto¬ 
mated  system  that  fires  surface-to-surface 
rockets  and  missiles  from  a  tracked  plat¬ 
form  derived  from  the  same  chassis  used 
by  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  The  MLRS 
delivers  large  volumes  of  firepower  in  a 
short  time  against  critical,  time-sensitive 
targets.  From  inside  the  cab,  the  crew  of 
three  can  fire  up  to  12  MLRS  rockets.  The 
basic  rocket  warhead  carries  dual-purpose. 
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Ml 42  high  mobility  artillery  rocket  system 
launcher  (HIMARS) 


improved  conventional  munition  submu¬ 
nitions.  MLRS,  however,  is  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  and  delivering  all  of  the  MLRS 
family  of  munitions  (MFOM),  including 
the  Army  tactical  missile  system  (AT- 
ACMS)  variants. 

The  M142  High  Mobility  Artillery 
Rocket  System  (HIMARS)  Launcher  is 

the  newest  launcher  variant  of  the  MLRS 
family. 

HIMARS  is  a  highly  mobile  artillery 
rocket  system  offering  MLRS  firepower  on  a 
wheeled  chassis  and  is  C-130  transportable. 

HIMARS  carries  a  single  six-pack  of 
MLRS  rockets,  or  one  Army  tactical  missile 
system  (ATACMS)  missile,  on  the  Army's 
new  family  of  medium  tactical  vehicles 
(FMTV)  5-ton  truck.  HIMARS  is  designed 
to  launch  the  entire  MLRS  family  of  muni¬ 
tions.  A  platoon  of  HIMARS  advanced 
concept  technology  demonstration  proto¬ 
types  were  successfully  used  during  OIF, 
exclusively  firing  ATACMS  missiles  in 
support  of  ground  forces. 

The  MFOM  munition  systems  have 
proven  to  be  highly  effective  and  reliable 
during  combat  operations. 

The  ATACMS  Blocks  I  and  IA  Missiles 
provide  long-range,  surface-to-surface  fire 
support  for  Army  corps  and  division  oper¬ 
ations.  Both  ATACMS  Blocks  I  and  1A  are 
surface-to-surface  guided  missile  systems 
with  antipersonnel/antimateriel  (APAM) 
warheads. 

The  ATACMS  with  an  APAM  warhead 
attacks  soft-area  targets  at  ranges  well  be¬ 
yond  the  capability  of  existing  cannons 
and  rockets.  Targets  include  surface-to-sur¬ 
face  missile  and  multiple  rocket  launcher 
units;  air  defense  systems;  logistics  ele¬ 
ments;  and  command,  control  and  commu¬ 
nications  complexes. 

The  ATACMS  Block  IA,  with  enhanced 
accuracy  enabled  by  GPS  augmentation  to 
its  inertial  guidance  capability,  has  a  300- 
kilometer  reach. 

Block  IA  began  fielding  in  FY  1998,  and 
retrofit  of  selected  launchers  to  Block  I A 
capability  occurred  simultaneously  with 
missile  fielding.  Fired  from  M270A1  and 
HIMARS  launchers,  it  was  highly  effective 
in  OIF. 

The  ATACMS  Unitary  Missile  is  a  U.S. 
Army  requirement  developed  from  lessons 
learned  in  Kosovo.  It  was  clear  that  battle¬ 
field  commanders  needed  a  weapon  with 
precise  guidance  and  lower  lethal  radii  to 
minimize  collateral  damage. 

The  Army  TACMS  Quick-Reaction 
l  titary  (QRU)  Missile  is  a  responsive  all- 
w  ather,  long-range  missile  with  a  high- 
explosive,  single-burst  warhead  fired  from 
th>.  n  iltiple-launch  rocket  system  family 
of  launchers. 


The  Army  TACMS  QRU  is  converted  to 
the  unitary  configuration  by  replacing  the 
antipersonnel/antimateriel  (APAM)  sub¬ 
munitions  in  Block  IA  missiles  and  integrat¬ 
ing  a  proven  government-furnished  unitary 
warhead  (470-pound  SLAM/HARPOON) 
and  fuze  into  the  warhead  section. 

The  missile  has  a  range  of  270  kilome¬ 
ters  and  provides  the  Army  the  interim  ca¬ 
pability  to  attack  high-payoff,  time-sensi¬ 
tive  targets  without  placing  combat  or 
support  aircraft  and  crews  at  risk. 

Its  precision  accuracy,  the  absence  of  po¬ 
tential  submunition  duds  and  reduced 
lethal  radii  overcome  collateral  damage 
concerns. 

The  Army  TACMS  QRU  was  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  OIF  and  continues  to  be  highly  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  high-payoff  targets 
in  OEF. 

The  Army  TACMS  QRU  evolved  into 
the  TACMS  2000  (T2K)  variant  with  up¬ 
graded  vertical  impact  capability  to  mini¬ 
mize  target  altitude  error.  This  vertical  im¬ 
pact  capability  maximizes  warhead  effects 
in  complex  urban  and  mountain  terrain. 

The  Extended-Range  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  System  (ER-MLRS),  which  extends 
the  31.8-kilometer  range  of  the  basic  rocket 
to  approximately  45  kilometers,  provides 
longer-range  rocket  capability.  The  program 
emerged  from  lessons  learned  during  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Storm,  in  which  senior-level 
commanders,  while  applauding  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  basic  rocket,  stated  a  require¬ 
ment  for  greater  range.  The  ER-MLRS  is  a 
free-flight,  area-fire  artillery  rocket  designed 
to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  MLRS. 

The  Guided  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (GMLRS)  supports  Army  trans¬ 
formation  with  increased  overmatch  capa¬ 
bilities  and  a  reduced  logistics  footprint 


over  current  free-flight  rockets.  GMLRS  is 
used  with  the  M270A1  and  the  HIMARS 
launchers. 

The  rockets  incorporate  GPS-aided  iner¬ 
tial  navigation  systems. 

A  second  GMLRS  variant  is  the  GMLRS: 
Unitary.  GMLRS  unitary  integrates  a  200-1 
pound  class  unitary  warhead  into  the: 
GMLRS.  This  munition  has  a  range  up  to 
70  kilometers  and  is  effective  against  mul¬ 
tiple  targets.  Its  multimode  warhead  fuze 
(impact,  delay  and  airburst)  greatly  en¬ 
hances  its  employment  options  against 
many  types  of  targets  in  various  combat 
environments. 

The  GMLRS  unitary  has  proven  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  OIF  and  has  become  the  indi¬ 
rect-fire  weapon  of  choice  in  urban  areas. 

GMLRS  Alternative  Warhead  (AW) 

The  GMLRS  AW  program  will  replace 
the  GMLRS  DPICM  with  the  mission  to  at¬ 
tack,  neutralize,  suppress  and  destroy  tar¬ 
gets  using  rocket-delivered  indirect  precL 
sion  fires  while  decreasing  the  probability 
of  unexploded  ordnance. 

GMLRS  AW  provides  field  artillery 
units  with  medium-  and  long-range  fires 
while  supporting  brigade,  division,  corps, 
Army,  theater,  joint/coalition  Forces  and 
Marine  Corps  air-ground  task  forces  in 
full,  limited  or  expeditionary  operations. 

The  GMLRS  AW  rocket  is  a  solid  pro¬ 
pellant  artillery  rocket  deployed  from  ei¬ 
ther  the  M270A1  or  HIMARS. 

GMLRS  AW  uses  an  inertial  measuring 
unit  (IMU)  with  global  positioning  sys¬ 
tem  assistance  to  guide  the  rocket  to  a 
specific  point  to  deliver  effects  on  a  tar¬ 
get.  GMLRS  AW  is  transported  and  fired 
from  a  launch  pod  container  (LPC)  that 
holds  six  rockets. 
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GMLRS  alternative  warhead 


ntegrated  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
IAMD) 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  its  "weapon 
System"  project  offices,  the  PEO  Missiles 
nd  Space  is  applying  a  system-of-systems 
cquisition  approach  to  meet  warfighter  re- 
uirements  and  obtain  the  desired  capabili- 
es  of  the  Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
uture  Force.  This  approach  calls  for  a  re- 
ructuring  of  systems  into  components  of 
pnsors,  weapons  and  Battle  Management 
4I  with  a  standard  set  of  interfaces  among 
'ie  components,  using  a  standard  set  of 
'-t works  for  communication.  The  Army's 
‘legrated  Air  and  Missile  Defense  acquisi- 
Pn  approach  significantly  affects  the  PEO 
'rategy  for  materiel  development  and  sys- 
<ms  acquisition. 


The  Counter-Rocket,  Artillery  and 
Mortar  (C-RAM),  also  referred  to  as  Indi¬ 
rect  Fire  Protection  Capability  (IFPC)  In¬ 
crement  0,  is  an  evolutionary,  nondevelop- 
mental  program  initiated  by  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  in  response  to  the  indirect 
fire  (IDF)  threat  and  a  validated  opera¬ 
tional  needs  statement.  The  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  C-RAM  program  is  to  develop, 
procure,  field  and  maintain  a  system  of 
systems  (SoS)  that  can  detect  RAM 
launches;  provide  localized  warning  to  the 
defended  area  with  sufficient  time  for  per¬ 
sonnel  to  take  appropriate  action;  intercept 
rounds  in  flight,  thus  preventing  damage 
to  ground  forces  or  facilities;  and  enhance 
response  to  and  defeat  of  enemy  forces. 
The  current  C-RAM  SoS  is  composed  of  a 


combination  of  multiservice  fielded  and 
nondevelopmental  item  (NDI)  sensors, 
mission  command  systems,  and  a  modi¬ 
fied  U.S.  Navy  intercept  system  (land- 
based  phalanx  weapon  system  [LPWS]), 
with  a  low-cost,  commercial  off-the-shelf 
(COTS)  warning  system  and  local  area  net¬ 
work  (LAN).  The  C-RAM  SoS  capability  is 
currently  fielded  at  multiple  sites  in  two 
theaters  of  operation,  providing  correlated 
air  and  ground  pictures  and  linking  units 
to  the  Army  Battle  Command  System 
(ABCS)  ar>d  the  Joint  Defense  Network 
(JDN),  with  various  forms  of  communica¬ 
tions  to  provide  situational  awareness  and 
exchange  of  timely  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  to  synchronize  and  optimize  auto¬ 
mated  shape,  sense,  warn,  intercept,  re¬ 
spond  and  protect  decisions. 

The  currently  fielded  capability  uses  ex¬ 
isting  field  artillery  and  air  defense  sen¬ 
sors  (AN/TPQ-36/37  Firefinder,  Light¬ 
weight  Counter  Mortar  Radar  (LCMR), 
and  Sentinel),  a  commercial-industry-pro¬ 
duced  warning  system  (Wireless  Audio  Vi¬ 
sual  Emergency  System  [WAVES]),  LPWS, 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  base  defense  security 
systems.  It  is  tied  to  various  response  sys¬ 
tems  via  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  ABCS.  The  Forward  Area  Air 
Defense  Command  and  Control  (FAAD 
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the  C-RAM  Program  Directorate,  has  been 
enhanced  to  integrate  the  sensors,  weap¬ 
ons  and  warning  systems  to  provide  com¬ 
mand  and  control  for  the  C-RAM  SoS.  C- 
RAM  C2  software  correlates  RAM  sensor 
data,  evaluates  that  threat,  provides  early 
warning,  directs  engagements  and  cues 
counter-fire  systems  and  reaction  forces. 
The  C-RAM  SoS  has  been  fielded  to  for¬ 
ward  operating  bases  (FOBs)  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Sense  and  warn  (S&W)  per¬ 
formance  has  been  extremely  successful, 
providing  timely  warning  for  more  than 
2,000  rocket  and  mortar  attacks  against  C- 
RAM  FOBs,  with  a  minimum  of  false 
warnings,  saving  countless  lives.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  intercept  systems  have  achieved 
more  than  160  successful  intercepts  of 
rockets  and  mortar  rounds  fired  at  high- 
value  U.S.  Forces-Iraq  assets.  Current,  op¬ 
erational  needs  statement-based  capability 
enhancements  include  an  improved  radar 
for  detection  of  high/low  quadrant  eleva¬ 
tion  (QE)  threats,  a  mobile  up-gun  LPWS 
for  improved  mobility  and  extended  range, 
integration  of  military  spectrum  communi¬ 
cations,  integration  with  unmanned  aerial 
systems  (UAS)  universal  ground  station 
(UGS),  and  dynamic  clearance  of  fires. 
With  the  drawdown  of  the  current  efforts 
in  Iraq,  C-RAM  sense-and-warn  assets  will 
support  State  Department  and  Office  of  Se¬ 
curity  Cooperation-Iraq  (OSC-I)  opera¬ 
tions.  At  this  time,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
LPWS  assets  in  Iraq  will  be  returned  to  the 
continental  United  States  for  reset/ recap, 
upgraded  to  a  mobile  up-gun  configura¬ 
tion,  and  fielded  to  an  IFPC  intercept  bat¬ 
talion. 

The  IFPC  is  the  Army's  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  transition  of  C-RAM  SoS  ca¬ 
pability  to  the  modular  force  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  incremental  fielding  of  all  current 
C-RAM  capabilities  (sense,  warn,  inter¬ 
cept,  respond,  command  and  control  (C2), 
shape  and  protect)  IFPC  Increment  1 
fields  a  warn  capability  as  a  horizontal 
technology  insertion,  using  current  C- 
RAM  warning  equipment  to  provide  early, 
localized  warning  to  the  brigade  combat 
teams  (BCTs).  It  will  employ  the  Air  De¬ 
fense  Airspace  Management  (ADAM)  cell 
already  resident  in  the  BCT  headquarters 
as  the  C2  element,  use  the  Firefinders  and 
LCMRs  already  in  the  target  acquisition 
platoon  of  the  Fires  battalion  as  the  sense 
element,  and  add  existing  C-RAM  warn¬ 
ing  devices,  controller,  and  dedicated  com- 
i nications  devices  between  the  radars 
1  the  ADAM  cell.  IFPC  Increment  1  ad- 
di  v.l  equipment  (for  example,  speakers 
and  ists)  will  warn  localized  affected  ar¬ 
eas,  and  a  wireless  LAN,  along  with  the 
FAA1  C2  system,  already  existing  in  the 


BCT's  ADAM  cell,  will  integrate  the  sen¬ 
sors  and  warning  equipment,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  real-time  situational  awareness  and 
understanding.  The  Air  and  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Workstation  (AMDWS)  is  also  or¬ 
ganic  to  the  BCT's  ADAM  cell  and  will 
pass  the  RAM  events  and  data  to  the  Battle 
Command /Mission  Command  Data  Dis¬ 
semination  Service/Publish  and  Subscribe 
Services  (DDS/PASS)  servers  to  provide 
situational  awareness  and  understanding 
at  all  BCT  units/echelons.  The  IFPC  Incre¬ 
ment  1  Capability  Production  Document 
was  approved  in  August  2010. 

The  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Planning 
and  Control  System  (AMDPCS)  provides 
command-and-control  capability  for  air  de¬ 
fense  artillery  (ADA)  brigades.  Army  air 
and  missile  defense  commands  (AAMDCs), 
and  maneuver  brigade  combat  team  and 
joint  force  command-and-control  elements 
such  as  the  battlefield  coordination  detach¬ 
ments  (BCDs).  Shelter  Systems-AMDPCS 
provides  various  air  defense  shelter  sys¬ 
tems  for  all  echelons  built  on  a  baseline 
known  as  the  air  defense  and  airspace  man¬ 
agement  shelter.  The  Air  and  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Workstation  (AMDWS)  is  a  common 
defense/staff  planning  and  situational 
awareness/situational  understanding  soft¬ 
ware  tool.  AMDWS  is  deployed  with  air 
and  missile  defense  units  at  all  echelons 
and  is  also  a  component  of  the  ADAM.  The 
AMDWS  performs  all  aspects  of  AMD  force 
operations.  It  assists  in  the  automated  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  intelligence  preparation  of 
the  battlefield,  provides  situational  aware¬ 
ness,  and  is  capable  of  planning,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  and  synchronizing  the  air,  land,  and 
sea  battle.  AMDWS  is  the  interoperability 
link  for  AMD  forces  with  the  ABCS  and 
provides  the  air  situational  input  to  the 
common  operational  picture. 

Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Command 
and  Control  (FAAD  C2).  The  FAAD  C2 
system  consists  of  common  hardware, 
software  and  communications  equipment 
to  meet  the  command-and-control  and  tar¬ 


geting  needs  of  C-RAM  units  and  AMD 
battalions.  FAAD  supports  the  air  and  mis¬ 
sile  defense  battalion  mission  by  providing 
C2I  information  to  higher,  adjacent  and 
lower  units.  Computer  displays  allow 
commanders  access  to  databases  for  the  air 
picture,  situation  reports,  enemy  assess¬ 
ments  and  friendly  forces.  The  FAAD  C2i 
system  can  process  information  classified, 
up  to  secret.  The  system  provides  an  em¬ 
bedded  training  capability  that  will  repli¬ 
cate  those  situations  encountered  in  actual 
mission  operation.  Evolving  software  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  added  with  each  new  version 
throughout  the  FAAD  C2  development  cy¬ 
cle.  The  FAAD  C2  system  also  has  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  interface  with  joint  and  NATO 
C2  systems.  To  accomplish  its  mission, 
FAAD  C2  is  integrated  into  and  interoper¬ 
ates  with  both  the  ABCS  and  AMDWS. 
The  AMDWS  is  integrated  in  FAAD  C2- 
equipped  battalions  at  the  ADA  battery 
and  battalion  command  posts  and  is  a 
product  under  the  AMDPCS  program.  The 
FAAD  C2  engagement  operations  subsys¬ 
tem  provides  the  joint  air  picture  via  im¬ 
plementation  of  two-way  TADIL-A,  -B  and 
-J  links.  The  FAAD  C2  system  is  the  back¬ 
bone  for  the  C-RAM  system  and  assists 
with  digitization  of  the  battlefield  by  pro¬ 
viding  air  situational  awareness  to  the 
supported  force,  alerting  and  cueing  to  C- 
RAM  systems  and  FAAD  weapons.  The 
FAAD  C2  system  supports  C  RAM  by  re¬ 
ceiving  and  correlating  sensor  inputs,  then 
alerting  the  intercept  system  and  the  sense 
and  warn  elements  of  a  mortar,  artillery 
and/or  rocket  attack.  The  FAAD  C2's  ever- 
expanding  mission  encompasses  the  de¬ 
tection,  acquisition,  and  identification  of 
enemy  mortar  and  rocket  projectiles,  heli¬ 
copters,  fixed-wing  aircraft,  and  un¬ 
manned  aerial  vehicles;  the  distribution 
and  dissemination  of  C2I  data  among  the 
air  and  missile  defense  units  and  com¬ 
bined  arms  elements;  the  provision  of 
early  warning;  and  alerting  the  supported 
forces. 
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COMMAND,  CONTROL, 
COMMUNICATIONS,  COMPUTERS 
AND  INTELLIGENCE  (C*l)  SYSTEMS 


Critical  U.S.  Army  C4I  capabilities  are 
provided  through  U.S.  Army  offices  such 

as  the  Program  Executive  Office  for  Com¬ 
mand  Control  Communications-Tactical, 
Program  Executive  Office  for  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Electronic  Warfare  and  Sensors, 
and  Program  Executive  Office  for  Enter¬ 
prise  Information  Systems.  In  addition, 
current  and  next-generation  warfighter 
support  is  also  being  delivered  through 
the  Joint  Program  Executive  Office  for 
Joint  Tactical  Radio  System. 

The  U.S.  Army  Program  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  for  Command  Control  Communica- 
jtions-Tactical  (PEO  C3T)  provides  the 
'networked  capabilities  that  warfighters  re¬ 
quire. 

PEO  C3T  project  and  product  manage¬ 
ment  offices  include  Battle  Command; 
Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Be¬ 
low  (PM  FBCB2)-Blue  Force  Tracker  (BFT); 
Mobile  Electric  Power;  Crypto  and  Net¬ 
working  Initialization;  Warfighter  Informa¬ 
tion  Network-Tactical;  Communications  Se- 
:urity;  and  Network  Systems'  Integration. 

The  following  representative  program 
sampling  reflects  how  PEO  C3T  continues 
o  improve  and  support  current  systems 
md  develop  future  systems  to  support  the 


developing  Army  vision  of  an  informa¬ 
tion-enabled  force. 

Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data 
System  (AFATDS)  is  the  digitized  sensor- 
to-shooter  link  providing  automated  tech¬ 
nical  and  tactical  fire  direction  solutions, 
fire  asset  management  tools,  and  decision 
support  functionality.  AFATDS  functions 
from  firing  platoons  through  echelons 
above  corps.  AFATDS  is  the  fire  support 
node  of  the  Army  Battle  Command  System 
(ABCS).  It  enhances  dominant  maneuver, 
survivability  and  continuity  of  operations 
for  joint  force  commanders. 

Forward  Entry  Devices  (FED)  are  hand¬ 
held  devices  used  by  forward  observers 
and  fire  support  teams  to  transmit  and  re¬ 
ceive  fire  support  messages  over  standard 
military  radios.  They  provide  a  digitized 
connection  between  the  forward  observers 
and  AFATDS  and  provide  a  vital  sensor- 


to-shooter  link.  The  Lightweight  Forward 
Entry  Device  (LFED)  and  Pocket-Sized 
Forward  Entry  Device  (PFED)  are  integral 
parts  of  the  digitized  system  architecture. 
LFED  consists  of  the  Ruggedized  Hand¬ 
held  Computer  (RHC)  and  the  Forward 
Observer  System  (FOS).  FOS  enables  users 
to  plan,  control  and  execute  fire  support 
operations  at  the  maneuver  platoon,  com¬ 
pany,  battalion  and  brigade  levels.  PFED 
has  Bluetooth  capability  for  laser  range 
finders  and  GPS  receivers. 

The  Army  Key  Management  System 
(AKMS)  consists  of  three  subcomponents: 
local  communications  security  manage¬ 
ment  software,  automated  communica¬ 
tions  engineering  software  and  simple  key 
loader.  Under  the  umbrella  of  the  National 
Security  Agency's  electronic  key  manage¬ 
ment  system,  AKMS  provides  tactical  units 
and  sustaining  bases  with  an  organic  key- 
generation  capability  and  an  efficient,  se¬ 
cure  means  of  distributing  electronic  keys. 

Data  Products  are  software  products 
that  allow  FBCB2,  Army  Battle  Command 
System  (ABCS)  and  other  C4ISR  Systems 
to  share  situational  awareness,  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  command  and  control  with  each 
other. 

The  Combat  Survivor  Evader  Locator 
(CSEL)  is  a  handheld  survival  radio  in  use 
by  Army  Aviation  units  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces  to  assist  in  recovering  isolated 
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AN/P  SC-5  Spitfire 


crews  in  the  event  of  a  downed  aircraft. 
CSEL  allows  rescue  execution  orders  to  be 
delivered  within  minutes,  increasing  the 
probability  of  rescue  and  reducing  risk  to 
rescue  forces. 

The  AN/PSC-5  Spitfire  and  AN/PSC-5C 
Shadowfire  are  small,  lightweight  tactical 
satellite  radios  for  half-duplex,  secure,  data 
and  digital  voice  communications  through 
ultra-high-frequency  satellites.  In  addition 
to  the  satellite  relay  communications 
mode,  the  Spitfire  is  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating  line-of-sight  (LOS)  data.  The  major 
components  consist  of  a  receiver/transmit- 
ter  with  embedded  communications  secu¬ 
rity  and  Demand  Assigned  Multiple  Ac¬ 
cess  (DAMA),  battery  box,  LOS  antenna, 
handset,  and  associated  cables.  A  satellite 
antenna  is  issued  during  fielding. 

The  AN/PSC-5C  Shadowfire  provides 
each  of  the  capabilities  of  the  AN/PSC-5 
Spitfire  terminal  and  additional  capabili¬ 
ties  for  Have  Quick  I/II  and  single-chan¬ 
nel  ground  and  airborne  radio  system 
(SINCGARS). 

Tactical  Electrical  Power  (TEP)  is  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  ruggedized  power  generators  and 
power  distribution  equipment  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  military  tactical  generator;  tacti¬ 
cal  quiet  generator;  power  units  and 
power  plants  (trailer-mounted);  advanced 
medium  mobile  power  sources;  deploy¬ 
able  power  generation  and  distribution 
system;  and  power  distribution  illumina¬ 
tion  system  electric  (cabling  and  circuit 
protection  distribution  components.) 

The  Network  Integration  Kit  (NIK)  is 
an  integrated  suite  of  equipment  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  network  connectivity  and  battle 
command  software  to  integrate  and  fuse 
sensor  data  into  the  common  operational 
picture  displayed  on  the  Future  Force  XXI 
Battle  Command  Battalion/Brigade  and 
Below  (FBCB2)/Blue  Force  Tracker  (BFT) 
using  a  vehicle  switch  to  connect  these 
systems.  The  Network  Integration  Kit  con¬ 
sists  of  an  integrated  computer  system  that 
hosts  the  battle  command  software  and  the 
systems-of-systems  common  operating  en¬ 
vironment  software,  along  with  the  Joint 
Tactical  Radio  System  (JTRS)  Ground  Mo¬ 
bile  Radio  (GMR)  to  provide  the  interface 
to  the  sensors  and  unmanned  systems  and 
voice  and  data  communications  with  other 
vehicles  and  soldiers. 

The  Warfighter  Information  Network- 
Tactical  (WIN-T)  Increment  1  provides 


Warfighter  information  network- 
tactical  Increment  1  (WIN-T  Inc  1) 


"networking  at  the  quick  halt."  WIN-T  In¬ 
crement  1  is  a  joint-compatible  communi¬ 
cations  package  that  allows  the  warfighter 
to  use  advanced  networking  capabilities 
and  retain  interoperability  with  current 
force  systems  and  future  increments  of 
WIN-T. 

The  Warfighter  Information  Network- 
Tactical  (WIN-T)  Increment  2  adds  war¬ 
fighter  mobility  and  provides  a  communi¬ 
cation  network  down  to  the  company  level. 

The  Warfighter  Information  Network- 
Tactical  (WIN-T)  Increment  3  will  provide 
full  network  mobility  and  introduce  the  air 
tier,  providing  a  three-tiered  architecture: 
traditional  line-of-sight  (LOS),  airborne 
through  the  use  of  unmanned  aerial  vehi¬ 
cles  (UAVs),  and  other  airborne  platforms 
and  satellites. 


PEO  Intelligence,  Electronic  Warfare 
and  Sensors 

Program  Executive  Office  Intelligence, 
Electronic  Warfare  and  Sensors  (PEO 
IEW&S)  emphasizes  acquisition  excel¬ 
lence  in  providing  superior  capability  to 


soldiers  to  immediately  and  completely 
understand  the  environment  by  providing 
sensors  and  assimilating  sensor  informa¬ 
tion  into  relevant,  timely  products.  These 
products  can  be  used  for  targeting,  situa¬ 
tional  awareness,  force  protection,  and  re¬ 
connaissance,  surveillance  and  target  ac¬ 
quisition  (RSTA).  IEW&S  systems  are 
integrated  into  the  network's  layers  and 
enable  persistent  surveillance,  allowing 
the  joint  warfighter  to  control  time,  space 
and  the  environment,  while  greatly  en¬ 
hancing  survivability  and  lethality. 

PEO  IEW&S  rapidly  transforms  require¬ 
ments  and  validated  field  requests  into  real¬ 
ity  and  leads  in  most  critical  current  opera¬ 
tions  efforts  including  counter-improvised 
explosive  devices  (IEDs);  sensors  for 
counter- rocket  and  counter-mortar;  the  in¬ 
telligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(ISR)  surge;  and  the  integrated  intelligence 
architecture.  It  is  responsible  for  a  combina-i 
tion  of  more  than  110  programs  of  record 
and  quick  reaction  capabilities.  Addressing 
soldiers'  needs  and  providing  them  with 
capabilities  in  the  most  effective  and  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  manner  is  paramount  to 
the  success  of  PEO  IEW&S.  These  systems, 
are  integrated  with  other  intelligence  com¬ 
munities  into  a  system,  data  and  transport 
architecture  that  federates  ISR,  force  protec-, 
tion  and  RSTA  collection  capabilities,  data 
repositories,  services  and  exploitation  capa¬ 
bilities  across  coalition  boundaries.  i 

Fielded  assets  range  from  airborne  and 
ground  sensors  to  the  networks  and  tools 
analysts  use  to  exploit  the  large  amounts 
of  collected  information. 

The  following  representative  program 
sampling  reflects  just  some  of  the  ways 
that  these  offices  are  working  to  deliver 
and  refine  capabilities  essential  to  setting 
the  conditions  for  the  joint  warfighter  to 
control  time,  space  and  the  environment,! 
while  greatly  enhancing  survivability  and 
lethality: 

The  Distributed  Common  Ground  Sys- 
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tem-Army  (DCGS-A)  is  the  Army's  cornerstone  intelligence  pro- 
,  cessing  and  analytical  system.  Historically,  intelligence  sensor 
data  was  received  by  a  single  stovepiped  ground  station.  This  al¬ 
lowed  the  analyst  to  review  and  analyze  data  from  a  single  spe¬ 
cific  sensor,  but  it  meant  that  the  analyst  had  to  go  to  multiple, 
separate  ground  stations  to  analyze  other  sensor  data;  this  also 
posed  tremendous  challenges  when  trying  to  share  intelligence. 
DCGS-A  changes  the  paradigm;  it  can  receive  data  from  multiple 
different  sensors  (space-based,  airborne,  terrestrial)  and  multiple 
.  intelligence  sources  signals  intelligence,  imagery,  human  intelli¬ 
gence  and  so  on.  With  DCGS-A,  the  analyst  can  perform  valuable 
.  multidisciplined  (all-source)  intelligence  analysis  and  easily  share 
that  data  with  other  Army  units,  sister  services  and  even  coalition 
paitners.  Better  analysis  and  increased  collaboration  mean  better 
intelligence  support  to  the  tactical  commander. 

DCGS-A  provides  an  integrated  ISR  ground  processing  system 
that  operates  in  a  secure,  distributed  and  collaborative  environ¬ 
ment.  DCGS-A  is  a  distributed  portfolio  of  systems  connected  via 
•  installation  and  Army  tactical  communications  networks.  DCGS- 
A  provides  commanders,  decision  makers  and  analysts  at  all  ech- 
| elons  with  real-time  and/or  near-real-time  ISR  data,  information 
land  analytical  products.  DCGS-A  can  receive,  process,  store,  and 
display  single  and  multi-intelligence  information  from  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  sensors,  which  may  be  organic  to  an  echelon  or  nonor- 
ganic.  They  are  installed  on  a  variety  of  space-based,  airborne  and 
suiface  ISR  collection  platforms.  ISR  domains  include  imagery  in¬ 
telligence  (IMINT),  measures  and  signals  intelligence  (MASINT), 
signals  intelligence  (SIGINT)  and  human  intelligence  (HUMINT). 
These  sensors  are  connected  to  DCGS-A  via  a  combination  of  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  sensor  data  links,  the  global  information  grid 
(GIG),  and  tactical  communications  systems. 

1  All  °1  tl"16  data  received  by  DCGS-A  is  processed,  fused  and  in¬ 
tegrated  to  support  multidisciplined  (all-source)  intelligence 
analysis,  which  provides  Army  intelligence  analysts  the  ability  to 
.ontinuously  and  accurately  perform  intelligence  preparation  of 
he  battlespace  (IPB),  ISR  planning  and  management,  sensor  task- 
ng  and  control,  and  updates  to  the  enemy  portion  of  the  common 
operational  picture.  In  addition,  DCGS-A  operators  are  able  to 
•eamlessly  access  databases  located  within  joint  DCGS,  national 
ind  other  systems  because  all  service  DCGS  systems  are  compli¬ 
ant  with  the  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Enterprise  (DDE) 
framework.  1 

Base  Expeditionary  Targeting  and  Surveillance  System-Com- 
>med  (BETSS-C)  is  a  family  of  systems  composed  of  sensors  that 
•rovide  persistent  surveillance,  force  protection,  counter-impro- 
ised  explosive  device,  targeting  and  counterinsurgent  capabili- 
nes  for  360-degree,  day  and  night  coverage.  BETSS-C  meets  sev- 
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Base  expeditionary  targeting  and 
surveillance  system-combined 


SENSOR 

SOLUTIONS 

Raytheon's  sensor  solutions  deliver 
full  situational  awareness  for 
detecting,  ranging  and  tracking.  So 
soldiers  can  complete  their  mission 
with  the  lowest  possible  risk. 
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Prophet  enhanced  system 


eral  U.S.  Central  Command  operational 
needs  that  request  a  capability  to  provide 
tactical  persistent  surveillance,  target  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  force  protection  capabilities 
by  integrating  various  d  intelligence,  sur¬ 
veillance,  reconnaissance  (ISR)  and  battle 
command  capabilities  through  an  inte¬ 
grated  sensor  family  of  systems  approach 
to  Blue  Force  operating  locations  including 
joint  security  stations,  combat  outposts 
and  forward  operating  bases.  Persistent 
surveillance  around  Blue  Force  operating 
locations  is  essential  to  counter  threats, 
provide  early  warning,  increase  force  pro¬ 
tection  and  improve  security  response. 

The  BETSS-C  materiel  solution  provides 
a  modular  and  scalable  sensor  architecture 
of  components  that  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
requirements  at  various  operating  loca¬ 
tions.  Initial  capability — Phase  I — provides 
surveillance,  targeting  and  force  protection 
capability  with  dramatically  improved  sit¬ 
uational  awareness  through  improved  vi¬ 
sualization  of  the  battlefield  with  video-in¬ 
context  operator  displays. 

Prophet  is  a  ground-based  tactical  signals 
intelligence/electronic  warfare  sensor  that 


creates  a  near-real-time  electronic  picture 
of  the  brigade  combat  team  (BCT),  Stryker 
BCT,  armored  cavalry  regiment  and  battle¬ 
field  surveillance  brigade  battlespace. 
Prophet  provides  intelligence  support  by 
reporting  the  location,  tracking  and  iden¬ 
tity  of  threat  emitters. 

Prophet  Enhanced  serves  as  the  Army's 


premier  ground  signals  intelligence  plat¬ 
form,  building  upon  the  success  and 
lessons  learned  from  preceding  Prophet 
systems  including  Prophet  Spiral  I,  Triton. 
Ill  and  a  quick  reaction  capability  (QRC). 
version  of  Prophet  Enhanced. 

With  the  initial  fielding  of  eight  systems 
to  the  504th  Battlefield  Surveillance  Bri¬ 
gade,  military  intelligence  soldiers  took 
possession  of  a  more  survivable,  flexible 
and  easy-to-use  system  that  greatly  en-, 
hances  their  ability  to  perform  ground  sig¬ 
nals  intelligence  missions.  Prophet  En-; 
hanced  is  installed  onto  Panther  variants 
of  the  mine  resistant  ambush  protected 
(MRAP)  vehicle.  t 

PEO  Enterprise  Information  Systems 

The  Program  Executive  Office  for  Enter¬ 
prise  Information  Systems  (PEO  EIS)  sup¬ 
ports  C4I  capabilities  by  providing  infra¬ 
structure  and  information  management 
systems  to  the  Army,  enabling  it  to  achieve, 
victory  through  total  information  domi¬ 
nance.  PEO  EIS  develops,  acquires  and  de¬ 
ploys  tactical  and  management  information 
technology  systems  and  products.  Repre-, 
sentative  programs  include: 

Acquisition  Business  Systems  (Acq- 
Business)  provide  information  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  that  support  acquisition 
community  needs  for  acquisition  data, 
data  management  services  and  enterprise 
business  applications.  These  capabilities, 
enable  the  consistent,  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  conduct  of  the  acquisition  business. 
Planning  and  development  of  additional 
capabilities  are  ongoing  with  rapid  proto-, 
typing,  user  involvement  and  rapid  capa¬ 
bility  distribution  as  core  elements  of  the 
program  strategy.  The  acquisition  business 
program  consists  of  a  continuing  series  of 
independent  software  projects  managed  to 
cost,  schedule  and  user  requirements.  This 
program  strategy  is  modeled  after  best  in¬ 
dustry  practices  for  rapid  development 
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and  distribution  of  enterprise  software  solutions.  The  initial  ser- 
i vice-oriented  environment  has  been  deployed  and  provides  an 
initial  set  of  capabilities. 

The  Army  Enterprise  Systems  Integration  Program  (AESIP)  is 

the  means  by  which  the  Army  will  integrate  business  functions  by 
providing  a  single  source  for  enterprise  hub  services,  centralized 
master  data  management  and  business  intelligence  and  analytics. 
'Hie  mission  of  AESIP  (formerly  known  as  Product  Lifecycle  Man¬ 
agement  Plus)  has  been  expanded  to  provide  cross-domain  integra- 
|:ion  services  for  the  Army's  business  mission  area.  The  AESIP  has 
delivered  a  web-based  solution  for  the  creation  and  management  of 
-Ustomer  and  vendor  master  data  and  implemented  an  optimized 
messaging  and  hub  services  capability  in  support  of  the  Global 
Zorn  bat  Support  System-Army  (GCSS-Army)  supply  functionality 
ind  distribution  of  master  data  to  Army  and  non-Army  trading 
partners.  The  program  has  also  stood  up  and  accredited  a  fully  op- 
■rational  production  data  center  to  enable  these  capabilities. 

The  Army  Human  Resource  System  (AHRS)  provides  tools  to 
ocate,  manage  and  serve  the  soldier — anywhere  in  the  world, 
he  AHRS  is  a  human-resources  solution  that  supports  strategic 
nd  tactical  management  of  soldiers  to  ensure  warfighter  account- 
bility  and  enhance  personnel  services. 


Army  Knowledge  Online/Defense  Knowledge  Online 
AKO/DKO)  is  a  single  point  of  entry  into  a  robust  knowledge 
management  system  within  the  Army.  AKO  is  available  to  active 
krmy.  Army  Reserve,  Army  National  Guard,  Department  of  the 
vrmy  civilians.  Army  retirees  and  Army-sponsored  guests.  De- 
jmse  Knowledge  Online  serves  the  broader  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  community  and  will  leverage  the  AKO  infrastructure  to 
rovide  DoD  and  joint  users  with  access  to  a  growing  network  of 
fefense/joint  enterprise  services.  Under  phase  one  of  the  Defense 
department  s  launch  of  Defense  Knowledge  Online,  servicemem- 
'ers  from  the  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency,  the  Air  Force, 
ae  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Joint  Forces  Command  are  el- 
*;ible  for  unsponsored  AKO  accounts.  Initially,  DKO  offers  the 
hme  services  to  users  as  those  available  to  AKO  account  holders 
ith  the  exception  of  some  Army-unique  applications  or  Army- 
inded  programs  based  on  the  Army  population. 

Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology  Enterprise  Systems 
id  Services  (ALTESS)  is  the  guardian  of  the  Army's  acquisition 
hta.  Using  advanced  technologies  and  established  business 
■-ocesses,  it  provides  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
rmy  for  Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology  and  the  Army 
Requisition  Executive  with  full  PEO/PM  life-cycle  management 
id  budget  tools.  The  state-of-the-art  Network  Operations  Secu- 
-y  Center  (NOSC)  allows  real-time  situational  awareness  of  en- 
rprise  systems  and  service.  ALTESS'  strategic  foundation  fo¬ 
sses  on  people,  processes  and  technology  and  uses  proven 
asiness  methods  such  as  Lean  Six  Sigma  and  Information  Tech- 
>logy  Infrastructure  Library  (ITIL).  ALTESS  has  become  a 
forld-class  service  provider,  giving  its  clients  and  partners  the 
I  st  possible  service  as  well  as  providing  America's  warfighters 
ith  decision-making  information  worldwide. 

Computer  Hardware,  Enterprise  Software  and  Solutions 
(HESS)  is  the  Army's  designated  "primary  source"  for  commer- 
ul  IT.  CHESS  provides  a  no-fee,  flexible  procurement  strategy 
Frough  which  an  Army  user  may  procure  IT  hardware,  software 
‘  d  services  via  an  e-commerce-based  process.  Offering  simple, 

•  aightforward  contract  vehicles  through  its  online  Army  e-com- 
i  ?rce  ordering  system,  CHESS  provides  continuous  vendor  com- 
|  tition  for  best  value  and  consolidation  of  requirements  to  maxi- 
i  ze  cost  avoidance  and  leverage  the  Army's  buying  power. 
Defense  Communications  and  Army  Transmission  Systems 
CATS)  supports  joint  warfighters,  major  commands  and  com- 
tant  commanders  with  dedicated  satellite  ground  components 
id  long-haul  terrestrial  microwave  communications  systems, 
h  control  facilities,  command  center  upgrades,  base  radios, 
.nbat  vehicle  intercom  systems  and  deployed  forces  infrastruc- 
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Medical  communications  for 
combat  casualty  care  (MC4) 


ture.  Project  Manager  DCATS  manages  a 
suite  of  more  than  100  projects  and  special 
programs  worldwide.  With  a  track  record 
of  proven  success  since  1967,  Project  Man¬ 
ager  DCATS  provides  the  long-haul  con¬ 
nectivity  customers  need — using  micro- 
wave,  satellite,  fiber  optic  or  copper  cable 
links — regardless  of  distance,  terrain  or 
other  impediments. 

Distributed  Learning  System  (DLS)  ac¬ 
quires,  deploys  and  maintains  worldwide 
distributed  learning  online  courseware  to 
ensure  that  soldiers  receive  critical  training 
for  mission  success.  Through  the  Army 
learning  management  system  (ALMS), 
DLS  delivers  training  to  soldiers,  manages 
training  information,  and  provides  train¬ 
ing  collaboration,  scheduling,  and  career 
planning  capabilities  in  both  resident  and 
nonresident  training  environments. 

DoD  Biometrics.  The  Office  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Manager  DoD  Biometrics  will  design, 
engineer,  develop,  acquire,  deploy  and 
sustain  an  enterprise  biometric  system  and 
family  of  systems  configurable  for  multi¬ 
ple  operational  mission  environments,  en¬ 
abling  identity  superiority  across  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

The  Force  Management  System  (FMS) 
will  directly  support  the  Army  force  man¬ 
agement  director's  mission  of  managing 
and  allocating  manpower  and  force  struc¬ 
ture  information,  documenting  unit  mod¬ 
els  (requirements  and  authorizations)  over 
time  and  providing  organizational /force 
structure  solutions  in  support  of  the 
Army's  transformation  toward  the  Future 
Force.  FMS  is  the  Army's  system  to  sup¬ 
port  the  DoD  J-8  global  force  management 
data  initiative  (GFM  DI).  FMS  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  implement  the  Army's  single  or¬ 
ganizational  document  effort.  The  project 
consists  of  replacement  of  four  current  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  the  force  management  com¬ 
munity  (requirements  documentation  sys¬ 
tem,  client-server),  the  Army  authorization 
documentation  system  family  (TAADS, 
WINTAADS,  WEBTAADS),  force  builder/ 
SACS,  and  structure  and  manpower  allo¬ 
cation  system,  client-server  (SAMAScs). 
The  development  of  RDScs  and  SAMAScs 
represents  an  interim  step  in  the  integration 
process;  these  systems  have  been  removed 
from  expensive  and  manpower-intensive 
mainframe  operations  and  relocated  to 
client-server  platforms,  providing  cost  and 
manpower  savings  to  the  Army.  The  FMS 
incorporates  common  software  develop¬ 
ment  tools  and  design  and  development 
stand  rds,  complying  with  DoD  and  Army 
architecture  standards.  It  provides  for 
browser-based  web  accessibility,  online 
transaction  processing  and  online  analysis 


processing  capability  to  users  in  the  com¬ 
munity  with  approved  access.  The  inte¬ 
grated  system  will  provide  consistent  and 
standardized  data,  incorporating  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  standards  for  security. 
The  design  also  provides  for  online  data 
warehousing  of  archive  data  and  stream¬ 
lined  system  maintenance. 

Global  Combat  Support  System-Army 
(GCSS-Army).  Project  Manager  GCSS- 
Army  oversees  the  implementation  of  the 
field  ERP  component  of  a  single  Army  logis¬ 
tics  enterprise  (SALE)  to  execute  end-to-end 
(E2E)  logistics,  and  integrate /interface  with 
applicable  C2  and  joint  systems.  GCSS- 
Army  is  the  primary  tactical  logistics  en¬ 
abler  and  combat  multiplier  to  achieve 
Army  transformation  and  the  logistics  com¬ 
bat  support/combat  service  support  (CS/ 
CSS)  transformation  vision  for  the  logistics 
domain.  GCSS-Army  will  permit  logistics 
commanders  and  staffs  at  the  tactical  level 
to  anticipate,  allocate  and  synchronize  the 
flow  of  resources  across  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  Army  service  compo¬ 
nent  commander  (ASCC)  and  joint  force 
commander  (JFC).  As  a  system  for  near-real¬ 
time  logistics  management,  the  web-based 
system,  supported  by  lightweight  mobile 
applications,  provides  essential  functional¬ 
ity  for  limited  disconnected  operations  and 
robust  deployable  communications  con¬ 
nected  to  a  centralized  data  repository  for 
all  users  at  all  echelons.  It  will  replace  13 
Army  logistics  systems  and  interface  or  in¬ 
tegrate  with  applicable  Army  command- 
and-control  systems  and  joint  systems  as  a 
follow-on  initiative.  Future  increments  of 
GCSS-Army  will  provide  additional  maneu¬ 
ver  sustainment  automation  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  legal  affairs,  ministry,  bulk 
fuel,  tactical  financial  operations,  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  distribution;  field  services;  arms 
room  operations;  tool  room  operations;  and 
clothing  issue  points.  These  future  incre¬ 
ments  will  also  rationalize  capabilities  arid 
services  across  domain  architectures  using 


Army  integrated  architecture  standards,, 
processes  and  transition  planning  for  future- 
integrated  solution  opportunities. 

General  Fund  Enterprise  Business  Sys¬ 
tem  (GFEBS)  is  a  web-enabled  enterprise, 
resource  planning  (ERP)  system  that  will, 
allow  the  Army  to  share  financial,  asset 
and  accounting  data  across  the  service.: 
The  system  will  standardize  transactional 
input  and  business  processes  across  the 
Army  to  enable  cost-management  activi¬ 
ties;  provide  accurate,  reliable  and  real¬ 
time  data;  and  tie  budgets  to  execution. t 
For  the  first  time,  the  Army  will  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  authoritative  source  for  financial  and' 
related,  nonfinancial  data  for  its  entire 
general  fund  (system  of  record). 

Information  Technology  Systems  (ITS).i 
The  mission  of  Program  Director  ITS  is  to i 
renovate  and  modernize  all  Pentagon  voice, 
data  and  video  systems  in  support  of  the 
military  services,  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  and  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  command-and-control  and  opera-i 
tions  centers. 

Joint-Automatic  Identification  Technol-i 
ogy  (J-AIT)  manages  the  web-based  radio; 
frequency  in-transit  visibility  (RF-ITV)  sys- : 
tern  for  DoD,  NATO  and  coalition  partners ; 
in  support  of  expeditionary  logistics  and  the 
joint  warfight.  RF-ITV  is  a  fielded  system 
that  uses  wireless  technology  to  capture  and  j 
pass  information  about  resources  at  rest  or 
in  motion  throughout  the  global  supply 
chain.  This  worldwide  network  of  more 
than  5,000  read-and-write  stations  is  used 
for  tracking  active  radio  frequency  identifi¬ 
cation  (RFID)  tagged  shipments,  providing 
soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  knowing 
where  their  supplies  are  and  ensuring  ma-i| 
teriel  arrives  on  time  at  the  correct  destina-1' 
tion. 

Logistics  Modernization  Program  (LMP). 

The  U.S.  Army's  LMP  provides  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  modernized  logistics  solution  that 
allows  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  to  || 
provide  world-class  logistics  readiness  to 
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!  the  warfighter.  Operational  since  July  2003,  LMP  delivers  a  fully  in¬ 
tegrated  suite  of  software  and  business  processes  that  streamline  the 
,  maintenance,  repair  and  overhaul,  planning,  finance,  acquisition 
and  supply  of  weapon  systems,  spare  parts,  services  and  materiel 
to  warfighters  deployed  around  the  world.  It  manages  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  inventory  with  tens  of  thousands  of  vendors,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tegrated  with  more  than  70  Department  of  Defense  systems. 

Medical  Communications  for  Combat  Casualty  Care  (MC4)  is 
a  comprehensive  medical  information  system,  enabling  lifelong 


electronic  medical  records,  streamlined  medical  logistics  and  en¬ 
hanced  situational  awareness  for  Army  tactical  forces.  MC4  inte¬ 
grates  various  software  products,  including  the  joint  government 
software,  onto  a  variety  of  ruggedized  Army  hardware  devices, 
including  ruggedized  handhelds,  laptops,  servers,  printers  and 
peripherals.  When  integrated,  the  MC4  system  of  systems  enables 
the  digitization  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  care, 
and 


.  -  situa¬ 
tional  awareness.  The  system  is  engineered  to  work  in  austere 
communications  environments,  providing  the  necessary  store- 


and-forward 


Raytheon's  Integrated  Air  and  Missile 
Defense  solutions  defend  against  a  variety  of 
current  and  evolving  threats.  So  soldiers  can 
protect  populations  and  infrastructures. 


aioyment  nealth  assessment  and  voice  recognition  software  capa- 
oilities.  Following  extensive  testing  and  integration,  MC4  pro¬ 
vides  comprehensive  customer  services  to  ensure  user  success 
with  the  system,  including  fielding,  training  and  supporting  MC4 
systems  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  battlefield.  Deployed,  mo¬ 
bile  MC4  technical  support  teams  provide  a  unique,  frontline  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  customer  that  has  proven  to  improve  system  use  and 
proficiency,  leading  to  better  data  integrity  and  the  formation  of 
■lectronic  medical  record  (EMR)  best  business  practices. 

The  Movement  Tracking  System  (MTS)  is  the  keystone  to 
•ringing  logistics  into  the  digitized  battlefield  of  the  21st  century. 
Tie  system  provides  the  technology  necessary  to  communicate 
pith  and  track  tactical  wheeled  vehicles  (TWV)  and  other  select 
ombat  service/ combat  service  support  (CS&CSS)  assets  and 
argo  in  near-real  time,  enabling  safe  and  timely  completion  of  dis- 
ribution  missions.  MTS  is  used  to  support  missions  through  the 
DU  spectrum  of  military  operations  from  peacetime  to  war. 
•hrough  the  use  of  positioning  technology  and  commercial  com¬ 
munication  satellites,  MTS  provides  the  means  for  logistics  com¬ 
manders,  transportation  movement  control  and  CS&CSS  opera- 
;°ns  sections  to  exercise  assured  positive  control  of  assets 
•nywhere  in  the  world.  MTS  is  a  low-cost  solution  designed  for 
le  Army  and  its  logistics  vehicle  operators  to  identify  the  position 
md  track  the  progress  of  vehicles,  personnel  and  cargo,  and  com- 
mnicate  with  the  operators  of  TWVs  while  on  and  off  the  road 
uring  war  or  peacetime.  MTS  is  a  mobile  satellite  two-way  mes- 
'S'44?  system  that  is  totally  wireless  from  the  MTS-equipped  vehi- 
es  to  the  control  station.  The  mobile  configuration  of  the  system 
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is  mounted  on  a  unit's  vehicles,  and  the 
control  station  configuration,  in  a  fixed  lo¬ 
cation,  monitors  vehicle  locations.  Com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  is  provided 
via  commercial  satellite  that  enables  units 
to  send  and  receive  traffic  over  the  horizon, 
anytime,  anywhere. 

The  Network  Service  Center  (NSC)  opti¬ 
mizes  information  delivery  through  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  integration  of  information 
technology  infrastructure  that  provides  a 
synchronized,  seamless  information  capa¬ 
bility  in  support  of  the  Army's  transforma¬ 
tion  to  a  modular,  net-centric,  expeditionary 
force.  Project  Manager  NSC  provides  core 
LandWarNet  data  backbone  and  telecom¬ 
munications  infrastructure  upgrades  and 
modernizations  to  worldwide  Army  instal¬ 
lations  in  support  of  reachback,  global  infor¬ 
mation  grid  (GIG),  GIG  bandwidth  expan¬ 
sion  (GIG-BE)  and  net-centricity.  Project 
Manager  NSC  is  responsible  for  providing 
enterprise  solutions  in  support  of  the  Army 
knowledge  management  (AKM)  goal  to 
"manage  the  infrastructure  as  enterprise  to 
enhance  efficiencies  and  capabilities." 

Reserve  Component  Automation  Sys¬ 
tems  (RCAS)  support  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  by  provid¬ 
ing  standardized,  sustainable,  supported 
and  secure  automated  information  solu¬ 
tions  that  contribute  to  the  increased  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  reserve  components.  RCAS  is 


an  integrated  suite  of  software  products 
and  automated  information  systems  that 
significantly  improve  the  ability  of  RC  sol¬ 
diers  and  units  to  accomplish  day-to-day 
unit  administration.  RCAS  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  soldier  since  the  1990s  through  the 
development  and  sustainment  of  infra¬ 
structure,  hardware  and  readiness  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  solutions. 

Transportation  Information  Systems 
(TIS).  Project  Manager  TIS  supports  the 
joint  logistics  (distribution)  process  through 
improving  efficiency  and  interoperability 
within  the  Army  transportation  information 
systems  for  deployment,  sustainment  and 
redeployment  activities  during  peace  and 
war. 

Joint  PEO  Joint  Tracked  Radio  System 

In  addition  to  the  Army  PEOs,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  U.S.  Army  warfighter  C4I  capabili¬ 
ties  is  also  being  crafted  within  the  Joint 
Program  Executive  Office  for  the  Joint 
Tactical  Radio  System  (JPEO  JTRS).  The 
JTRS  program  was  initiated  in  1997  to  con¬ 
solidate  what  had  been  multiservice 
searches  for  separate  solutions  to  replace 
their  existing  legacy  radios.  The  program 
was  restructured  under  a  joint  program  ex¬ 
ecutive  office  in  2005. 

JTRS  is  developing  an  "open  architec¬ 
ture"  of  radio  waveform  technology  that 
allows  multiple  radio  types  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  The  stated  goal  is  to 


produce  a  family  of  interoperable,  modu¬ 
lar,  software-defined  radios  that  operate  as 
nodes  in  a  network  and  to  ensure  secure 
wireless  communication  and  networking 
services  for  mobile  and  fixed  sites.  More-  i 
over,  these  goals  extend  to  U.S.  allies,  j 
coalition  partners  and,  in  time,  to  disaster- 
response  personnel. 

The  program  currently  encompasses  six  1 
AC  AT  ID  programs:  airborne,  maritime/  : 
fixed  station;  ground  mobile  radios;  consoli-  j 
dated  single-channel  handheld  radios;  mul-  I 
tifunctional  information  distribution  sys¬ 
tem;  handheld,  manpack  and  small  form-fit; 
and  network  enterprise  domain. 

Airborne,  Maritime/Fixed  Station  (AMF). 
AMF  JTRS  consists  of  a  two-channel  small 
airborne  (SA)  joint  tactical  radio,  a  four- 
channel  maritime /fixed  (M/F)  JTR,  and 
common  ancillaries  to  support  platform  in¬ 
tegration.  Increment  I  AMF  JTRS-SA  will 
provide  the  mobile  user  objective  system 
(MUOS);  wideband  networking  waveform 
(WNW);  soldier  radio  waveform  (SRW); 
Link-16,  SINCGARS  ESIP;  Have  Quick  II 
(HQ  II);  VHF  FM  military  tactical;  and 
UHF  AM/FM  PSK  military  tactical  wave¬ 
forms.  It  will  also  be  integrated  into  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  airborne  platforms  including  Army  ■ 
rotary-wing,  UAV  aircraft  and  Air  Force  C-  < 
130s.  Increment  1  AMF-M/F  will  support 
the  UHF  SATCOM  and  MUOS  waveforms  f 
and  be  integrated  into  maritime  and  fixed  1 
station  platforms  such  as  Navy  ships  and  - 
submarines.  Air  Force  command-and-con- 
trol  (C2)  centers,  and  Navy  shore  C2  instal-  | 
lations. 

Ground  Mobile  Radios  (GMR).  JTRS  ■ 

GMR,  a  software-defined,  multichannel, 
multimode  communications  system,  can 
be  reconfigured  to  emulate  and  interoper¬ 
ate  with  current  force  radios  as  well  as  op¬ 
erate  new,  advanced  waveforms  that  have  4 
enhanced  performance  capabilities.  GMR 
provides  secure  communications  and  en-  j 
ables  simultaneous  multimedia  communi-  | 
cations  over  independent  channels  to  j 
ground  vehicle  platforms  such  as  system 
integrated  command  post  system  carrier,  ! 
Abrams  tank,  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  i 
Humvee,  expeditionary  fighting  vehicle  i 
and  the  light  armored  vehicle.  GMR  will 
interoperate  with  current  force  equipment 
in  use  in  civilian  and  military  operations. 

Consolidated  Single-Channel  Hand¬ 
held  Radios  (CSCHR).  C  urrently  avail-  | 
able  are  two  handheld,  single-channel, 
software-defined  radios,  with  options  for 
vehicle  adapter  amplifiers  (VAAs)  and 
accessories.  These  handheld  radios — the  . 
AN/PRC-148  and  AN/PRC-152  and  their 
associated  VAAs,  the  AN/VRC-111  and  h 
AN/VRC-110 — are  interoperable  with 
other  military  radios  and  commercial  sys¬ 
tems  through  instantiation  of  legacy  wave¬ 
forms  (for  example,  SINCGARS,  Have-  ; 
Quick  II  and  ANDVT).  NSA-certified  and 
considered  "JTRS-approved,"  these  prod- 
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Raytheon's  satellite  communication 
terminals  deliver  superior  data  capacity 
and  connectivity.  So  soldiers  can  count 
on  the  actionable  information  they 
need  to  succeed. 


me  rrogram  Executive  Office  Ground  Combat  Systems  (PEO 
CS)  manages  the  development,  systems  integration,  acquisition, 
sting,  fielding,  sustainment  and  modernization  of  the  U.S. 
rmy's  ground  combat  systems  to  provide  world-class,  afford- 
>le  and  relevant  capabilities  to  joint  warfighters.  Systems  in- 
ude  the  Abrams  Main  Battle  Tank,  the  Bradley  Family  of  Vehi- 
2S  (FoV),  Self-Propelled  Howitzers,  the  Armored  Knight,  the 
113  FoV,  the  M88  Family  of  Recovery  Vehicles,  the  Stryker  FoV, 
e  Ground  Combat  Vehicle,  and  Robotics  and  Unmanned 
-ound  Systems.  PEO  GCS  operates  with  a  multibillion-dollar 
nual  budget  and  retains  more  than  1,200  military  and  civilian 
iployees  including  three  board-selected  Army  project  managers 
d  one  Marine  Corps  joint  project  manager. 


the  Project  Manager  Heavy  Brigade  Combat  Team  (PM 
3CT)  serves  as  the  life-cycle  manager  for  the  major  combat  ve- 
les  in  the  Army's  heavy  forces  including  the  Abrams,  M88, 
idley,  M113,  M109  and  Knight  family  of  vehicles.  PM  HBCT's 
•ponsibilities  include  the  design,  development,  production, 
iding  and  sustainment  (reset,  recap  and  upgrade)  of  safe,  reli- 
e  and  lethal  ground  combat  systems. 

Dduct  Manager  Abrams 

The  Ml  Series  Abrams  Tank  provides  the  Army  with  mobile, 
•tected  firepower  and  will  remain  the  cornerstone  of  the  Army's 
interattack  and  containment  forces  as  the  Army  continues  its 
;agements  in  a  multifaceted  battle.  The  Abrams  tank  provides 
diers  with  the  lethality,  survivability  and  staying  power  to  suc- 
sfully  close  with  and  destroy  enemy  forces  on  the  complex  bat- 
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GROUND  COMBAT  SYSTEMS 


1  1 

M1A2(SEP)  Abrams  tank 


tlefield.  The  120  mm  main  gun  on  the 
M1A1  and  M1A2  systems  enhancement 
program  version  2  (SEPv2),  combined  with 
the  powerful  1,500-hp  turbine  engine  and 
special  armor,  make  the  Abrams  tank  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  attacking  or  defend¬ 
ing  against  large  concentrations  of  heavy 
armor  forces  on  a  highly  lethal  battlefield 
and  for  other  roles  that  require  shock  effect 
and  mobile  direct  firepower  to  support 
Army  mission  requirements. 

The  M1A2  SEPv2  tank  has  advanced 
improvements  in  lethality,  survivability 
and  fighting  ability  required  to  defeat  fu¬ 
ture  threats.  It  is  the  Army's  first  digitized, 
direct-fire  combat  vehicle. 

The  M1A2  SEPv2  has  a  digital  com- 
mand-and-control  system  that  provides 
situational  awareness  updates  to  all  the 
other  tanks  in  a  unit.  Vetronics  architecture 
ties  all  electronic  components  in  the  tank 
together  and  provides  increased  surviv¬ 
ability  and  supportability.  The  comman¬ 
der's  independent  thermal  viewer  (CITV) 
gives  it  a  hunter-killer  capacity,  allowing 
the  M1A2  SEPv2  to  engage  one  target 
while  simultaneously  tracking  another. 
The  M1A2  SEPv2  also  has  improved  on¬ 
board  diagnostics  that  allow  the  tank  to 
self-diagnose  faults  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  special  tools  or  equipment. 

The  M1A2  SEPv2  is  the  only  weapon 
system  that  can  withstand  the  impact  of 
high-energy  warheads  and  remain  lethal 
in  full  spectrum  operations.  It  has  inte¬ 
grated  C4ISR  capabilities  that  incorporate 
Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and 
Below  (FBCB2)  to  provide  real-time  com¬ 
mand  and  control  and  situational  aware¬ 
ness. 

Its  sights  use  the  latest  thermal-imaging 
system  (second-generation  forward-look¬ 
ing  infrared  [FLIR])  for  increased  lethality 
and  survivability.  The  M1A2  SEPv2  tank 
takes  advantage  of  computer/electronic 
industry  advances  by  including  improved 
electronics  developed  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  M1A2  SEPv2  in  1994.  The  Tank 
Urban  Survival  Kit  (TUSK)  was  added  as 
an  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  up¬ 
grade. 

The  SEPv2  package  includes  a  comput¬ 
erized  mass-memory  unit  and  color  maps 
and  displays.  A  thermal-management  sys¬ 
tem  increases  electronic  reliability  and  de¬ 
creases  crew  fatigue. 

Production  deliveries  of  the  M1A2  SEPv2 


M2A2  and  M2A3  Bradleys 


tank  began  in  February  2005,  when  these 
vehicles  were  used  extensively  during  OIF, 
in  which  they  were  proven  to  be  capable  of 
handling  full  spectrum  operations. 

The  Army  must  sustain  the  readiness 
and  reduce  the  operations  and  support 
costs  of  approximately  4,300  older  M1A1 
Abrams  Main  Battle  Tanks  in  its  active  and 
reserve  component  units. 

The  Abrams  Integrated  Management 
(AIM)  Program  is  the  recapitalization  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  M1A1  tank.  Under  AIM, 
M1A1  tanks  are  completely  disassembled 
at  Anniston  Army  Depot,  Ala.  The  depot 
refurbishes  many  of  the  tank's  compo¬ 
nents. 

The  assemblies  are  then  shipped  to  the 
Joint  Systems  Manufacturing  Center  (JSMC) 
in  Ohio,  where  General  Dynamics  Land 
Systems  reassembles  the  tanks  to  a  zero 
time/zero  miles  standard.  The  AIM  Pro¬ 
gram  has  fielded  tanks  to  active  Army  and 
National  Guard  units.  The  total  number  of 
M1A1  series  tanks  that  went  through  this 
process  is  1,438. 


In  addition,  AIM  serves  as  the  venue  to > 
apply  modifications  and  upgrades  to  the 
tank  including  embedded  diagnostics.! 
AIM  also  combats  electronic  obsolescence 
by  introducing  improved  line-replaceable! 
units.  The  AIM  process  incorporates  re¬ 
designed  hull  and  turret  network  boxes.  i 

i 

Product  Manager  Bradley 

Product  Manager  Bradley  manages  ap¬ 
proximately  6,452  M2/3A2,  M2/3A2  Op¬ 
eration  Desert  Storm  (ODS),  M2/3A3- 
Bradleys,  as  well  as  361  M7/A3  Bradley 
first-support  team  (BFIST)  vehicles  and  the 
M707/M1200  Knight  family  of  vehicles. 

The  Bradley  M2A3  Infantry/M3A3 
Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicle  (IFV/CFV)  facil¬ 
itates  enhanced  command-and-control  ca-t 
pabilities,  provides  mobile  protected  trans¬ 
port  of  an  infantry  squad  to  critical  points 
on  the  battlefield,  and  performs  cavalry! 
scout  and  other  essential  missions.  Up-J 
grades  to  this  program  include  advanced 
technology  in  the  areas  of  command  and 
control,  lethality,  survivability,  mobility! 
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and  sustainability,  required  to  defeat  current  and  future  threat 
forces  while  remaining  operationally  compatible  with  the  main 
battle  tank.  The  M2/3  vehicle  armament  includes  the  25  mm 
M242  Bushmaster  cannon,  the  TOW  II  missile  systems  and  a  7.62 
mm  M240C  machine  gun. 

The  M2A3/M3A3  provides  overwatching  fires  to  support  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  and  to  suppress  and  defeat  enemy  tanks,  recon¬ 
naissance  vehicles,  infantry  fighting  vehicles  (IFVs),  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  carriers,  bunkers,  dismounted  infantry  and  attack 
helicopters.  The  IFV  version  (M2)  of  the  A3  Bradley  fighting  vehi¬ 
cle  is  used  most  often  to  close  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  fire 
and  maneuver.  The  primary  tasks  performed  by  the  cavalry  ver¬ 
sion  (M3)  as  part  of  a  troop  and/or  squadron  are  reconnaissance, 
security  and  guard  missions. 

The  A3  is  the  consummate  digitized  platform,  with  a  core  elec¬ 
tronics  architecture  on  a  1553  data  bus  and  an  improved  target  ac¬ 
quisition  system  that  includes  a  full  ballistic  fire-control  package 
with  hunter-killer  functionality  via  a  commander's  independent 
viewer  (CIV).  Optical  improvements  also  include  two  second- 
generation  FLIRs  and  day  television  cameras,  which  can  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  squad  members  in  the  back  of  the  vehicle  via  the 
rear-mounted  squad  leader's  display.  This  feature  significantly 
improves  real-time  situational  awareness  for  the  entire  dis¬ 
mounted  or  mounted  crew. 

The  A3-integrated  command-and-control  (IC3)  package  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  Army's  digital  command-and-control  suite  of  automated 
messages,  overlays  and  friend-or-foe  graphics  that  meet  the  Army's 
objectives  for  a  fully  digitized  force.  This  same  digital  command- 
and-control  capability  was  incorporated  into  the  A2  Operation 
Desert  Storm  (ODS)  including  a  squad  leader's  display  for  mes¬ 
sages  and  graphics. 

The  A3  variants  reflect  the  latest  iterations  of  a  fighting  vehicle 
family  that  includes  the  Bradley  M2/M3A0,  Al,  A2,  A2  ODS, 
IFV/CFV,  BFIST  vehicles  and  M2A2  ODS  engineer  vehicle.  Addi¬ 
tional  Bradley  variants,  based  on  the  associated  tracked  M993A1 
multiple-launch  rocket  systems  (MLRS)  chassis,  range  from  com¬ 
mand-and-control  systems  to  armored  medical  treatment  vehi¬ 
cles. 

The  Bradley  Operation  Desert  Storm-Situational  Awareness 
(ODS-SA)  M2/M3A2  conversion  implements  a  digital  architec¬ 
ture  and  will  benefit  the  fleet  by  mitigating  obsolescence  and  pro¬ 
viding  commonality.  The  M2/3  A2  ODS-SA  system  consists  of  a 
modified  A2  ODS  turret  and  chassis.  The  two-man  turret  consists 
of  a  gun/turret  stabilization  system,  a  25  mm  gun,  a  coaxial  7.62 
mm  machine  gun,  ammunition  feed /storage  systems,  a  dual-tube 
TOW  missile  launcher  with  a  launcher  erection  mechanism/drive 
and  TOW  launcher  elevation  drive,  gunner's  and  commander's 
stations  and  sight  systems,  and  a  turret  processor  with  associated 
■subsystems  and  sensors.  The  chassis  contains  the  power  train,  sus¬ 
pension  systems,  the  driver  's  station  and  squad  compartment.  The 
A2  ODS-SA  electronic  architecture  is  based  on  a  dual  redundant 
MIL-STD-1553B  serial  data  bus.  All  major  turret  system  units  are 
linked  through  this  bus  for  signal  and  data  transfer.  Sight  imagery 
■and  graphics  data  are  routed  as  RS-170  video  signals  to  the  opera¬ 
tors. 

I  The  A2  ODS-SA  system  has  the  Improved  Bradley  Acquisition 
subsystem  (IBAS)  for  the  gunner  that  replaces  the  Bradley  Eyesafe 
-■aser  Rangefinder  (BELRF)  integrated  sight  unit  (ISU)  in  the  A2 
DDS.  The  sight  has  a  day  TV  and  a  forward  looking  infrared  (FLIR) 
:hannel,  both  with  a  narrow  and  wide  field  of  view.  The  sight  im- 
iges  are  displayed  as  video  images  to  the  gunner  and  commander 
>n  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)-based  biocular  virtual  image  displays, 
.rhe  IBAS  also  has  a  gunner's  monocular  direct-view  optics  port  for 
he  day  view  channel  and  a  laser  rangefinder  for  target  ranging.  The 
ine  of  sight  is  inertially  stabilized.  The  M7  BFIST  SA  vehicle  is  the 
ire  support  team  (FIST)  version  of  the  Bradley  ODS-SA,  and  the 
irst  unit  was  equipped  to  the  81st  BCT,  Washington  National 
Suard,  in  October  2010. 
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M3  A3  Bradley  fire  support  team  (BFIST) 


with  advanced  field  artillery  tactical  data 
system  (AFATDS)  fire-support  networks. 
The  inertial  navigation  system  (INS)  pro¬ 
vides  navigational  capability  based  on  a 
blended  inertial /GPS  solution. 

The  second  model  BFIST — A3  BFIST — 
incorporates  the  FIST  mission  equipment 
package  (MEP)  with  a  digitized  M3A3 
chassis.  Features  incorporated  from  the 
M3A3  chassis  include  the  commander's 
independent  viewer  with  360-degree  tra¬ 
verse  and  the  Improved  Bradley  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Subsystem  (IBAS),  both  second-gener¬ 
ation  FLIRs,  to  improve  target  acquisition 
and  engagement;  the  25  mm  gun;  7.62  mm 
coaxial  machine  gun;  DAGR;  and  digital 
command-and-control  enhancements.  The 
first  unit  equipped  for  the  M3A3  BFIST 
was  the  4th  Infantry  Division. 

An  effort  is  under  way  to  incorporate 
the  fire  support  sensor  system  (FS3)  onto 
the  A3  digitized  BFIST.  In  addition  to  the 
improved  features  of  the  M3A3,  the  A3 
BFIST  will  allow  the  fire-support  team  to 
detect,  identify  and  designate  targets  for 
precision  munitions  at  greater  ranges 
while  remaining  "buttoned  up"— pro¬ 
tected  by  the  vehicle's  armor.  The  new 


ranges  will  meet  the  warfighter's  needs 
outlined  in  the  Operational  Requirements 
Document  (ORD)  and  will  also  allow  for 
laser-guided  smart  munitions,  laser- 
guided  bombs,  and  missiles  for  rotary- 
and  fixed-wing  aircraft.  The  first  unit 
equipped  with  the  A3  BFIST  with  FS3  was 
scheduled  to  be  the  42nd  Infantry  Division 
in  August  2011. 

M707  Knight/M1200  Armored  Knight. 

The  M707  Knight  was  developed  and 
fielded  during  the  late  1990s.  Based  on  the 
M1025A2  Humvee  chassis,  the  M707  fea¬ 
tures  an  MEP  fully  adapted  to  support  the 
U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery  Combat  Obser¬ 
vation  Lasing  Team  (COLT)  mission  with 
G/VLLD  and  ANTAS-4  sensors.  In  2003, 
the  M707  was  enhanced  with  an  FS3  sec¬ 
ond-generation  FLIR  on  the  LRAS3. 

Fielded  to  both  Infantry  and  heavy 
brigade  combat  teams  (IBCTs/FIBCTs), 
Knights  consist  of  a  laser  designator  and 
rangefinder,  thermal  imager,  digital  com¬ 
mand-and-control  system,  blended  iner¬ 
tial/global  positioning  system  navigation 
and  targeting  capability,  and  a  self-defense 
weapon.  COLTs  use  the  Knight  precision 
targeting  systems,  along  with  the  forward 
observer  system  (FOS)  software,  to  pro¬ 
vide  precise  far-target  location  and  laser 
designation  for  conventional  ordnance, 
laser-guided  munitions  and  precision- 
guided  projectiles  such  as  Excalibur. 

First  fielded  in  2008,  the  M1200  Ar¬ 
mored  Knight  provides  improved  surviv¬ 
ability  for  the  COLTs.  Integrating  the  M707 
MEP  onto  the  more  survivable  M1117  ar-  i 
mored  security  vehicle  (ASV)  chassis,  the 
M1200  Armored  Knight  adds  360-degree  ; 
continuous  cupola  rotation,  CREW  II,  j 
high-frequency  radio  capability,  and  M2 
.50-caliber  capability.  To  date,  more  than 
300  Ml 200  Armored  Knights  have  been 
fielded  to  support  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  In  addition,  41  systems  are 


M7A3  Bradley  Fire  Support  Team 
(BFIST).  The  BFIST  program  is  executing 
to  the  Army  Campaign  Plan  and  will  com¬ 
plete  modularization  of  the  force  in  fiscal 
year  (FY)  2012  with  20  heavy  brigades  of 
A3  BFISTS  and  seven  heavy  brigades  of 
M7  BFIST  SA.  BFIST  vehicles  are  required 
to  conduct  various  mission  scenarios  in¬ 
cluding  reconnaissance  and  surveillance, 
reporting  enemy  activity  in  the  area  of  op¬ 
erations,  reporting  hazards  and  obstacles 
to  movement,  and  the  coordination  of  in¬ 
direct  fire  support.  Both  versions  have 
equivalent  mobility,  survivability,  signa¬ 
ture  and  night-vision  capability  and  use 
common  repair  parts  with  the  maneuver 
force  they  support.  Target  designation  for 
all  available  laser-guided  munitions  is  re¬ 
quired,  including  those  delivered  by  mor¬ 
tars  and  airborne  platforms.  Dismounted 
operations  are  required  under  some  condi¬ 
tions.  Extensive  and  real-time  communica¬ 
tions  with  other  members  of  the  force  and 
rear-area  command  posts  are  required  for 
mission  success.  Interoperability  in  the 
net-centric  array  of  other  systems  de¬ 
mands  full  compatibility  with  the  newest 
C4ISR  equipment  and  procedures. 

The  M7  SA  BFIST  is  one  of  the  two  mod¬ 
els  that  replaced  all  of  the  M981  (FISTVs). 
The  M7  SA  integrates  both  existing  and  im¬ 
proved  FIST  mission  equipment  packages 
(MEPs)  onto  a  M3A3  chassis.  Some  of  the 
mission  equipment,  such  as  the  G/VLLD,  is 
taken  directly  from  displaced  M981  FISTVs 
and  stowed.  Features  incorporated  from  the 
M3A3  chassis  include  the  25  mm  gun,  7.62 
mm  coaxial  machine  gun,  precision  light¬ 
weight  defense  advanced  global  positioning 
system  (GPS)  receiver  (DAGR)  and  the 
Bradley  eyesafe  laser  rangefinder.  The  cur¬ 
rent  M7  SA  BFIST  uses  the  stand-alone  com¬ 
puter  unit  (SCU),  the  ruggedized  handheld 
computer  (stowed)  and  the  forward  ob¬ 
server  system,  with  full  interoperability 
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M88A2  Heavy 
equipment  recovery 
combat  utility  lift  and 
evacuation  system 
(HERCULES) 


scheduled  to  be  fielded  to  IBCTs  and 
HBCTs  through  the  remainder  of  FY  2011, 
and  additional  Armored  Knights  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fielded  via  new  production  or 
reset  in  FY  2012. 

The  last  year  of  procurement  to  meet  the 
authorized  acquisition  objective  of  465  is 
targeted  for  FY  2011,  and  product  im¬ 
provements  are  currently  under  way  to  in¬ 
corporate  targeting  under  armor  (TUA) 
onto  the  M1200  Armored  Knight.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  accomplish  this  by  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  common  remotely  operated  weapons 
system  II  (CROWS  II)  and  a  common  re¬ 
mote  stabilized  sensor  system  (CRS3)  onto 
the  Armored  Knight.  This  capability  will 
put  the  soldier  under  armor  for  opera¬ 
tions,  with  no  degradation  in  capability, 
and  add  an  optional  fourth  crew-member 
station.  Additional  efforts  are  under  way 
to  upgrade  the  MEP  and  software  to  a 
more  open  architecture.  The  program  is 
currently  funded  for  65  upgraded  TUA 
Knights  and  will  begin  fielding  in  late  FY 
2013. 

Product  Manager  Mounted  Maneuver 

The  M113  Family  of  Vehicles  (FoV) 

provides  a  highly  mobile,  survivable  and 
reliable  tracked-vehicle  platform  that,  with 
upgrades,  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  Abrams- 
and  Bradley-equipped  units  and  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  a  wide  range  of  current  and  future 
battlefield  tasks  through  the  integration  of 
specialized  mission  modules.  Although 
not  presently  in  production,  the  more  than 
10,000  M113  FoV  systems  now  in  Army  ve¬ 
hicle  inventories  constitute  a  significant 
percentage  of  present  and  future  heavy  di- 
v  ision  assets.  The  latest  A3  models  provide 
various  derivatives  within  the  FoV,  with 
m.  ■  performance  improvements  in  mobil- 


Paladin/FAASV 


ity,  reliability  and  survivability  through  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  275-hp  6V53T  engine  with 
an  X-200-4A  transmission.  Coupled  with 
reconfiguration  of  the  driver's  station  and 
several  other  vehicle  subsystems,  these  im¬ 
provements  provide  battlefield  mobility 
commensurate  with  the  supported  Abrams/ 
Bradley  maneuver  force.  Moreover,  the  in¬ 
creased  performance  provided  by  this  and 
other  upgrade  packages  permits  a  range  of 
enhanced  survivability  options. 

The  M88A2  Heavy  Equipment  Recov¬ 
ery  Combat  Utility  Lift  and  Evacuation 
System  (HERCULES)  is  a  fully  tracked, 
heavy  armored  vehicle  developed  to  ac¬ 
complish  safe,  effective  and  independent 
battlefield  recovery  operations.  It  imple¬ 
ments  swift  and  effective  combat  evacua¬ 
tions  through  the  battlefield  recovery  op¬ 
erations  of  towing,  winching  and  lifting. 
The  Hercules  uses  the  M88A1  chassis 
modified  to  significantly  improve  towing, 
winching,  lifting,  and  braking  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  is  the  primary  recovery  support  for 
the  70-ton  Ml  Abrams  tank,  the  Wolverine 
and  other  heavy  combat  vehicles. 


The  M88A2  includes  a  1,050-hp  engine; 
a  35-ton  boom;  overlay  armor;  a  140,000- 
pound,  single-line,  constant-pull  main 
winch;  and  a  3-ton  auxiliary  winch  for  de-  ■ 
ploying  the  main  winch  cable.  When  com¬ 
pared  to  the  M88A1,  these  upgrades  im¬ 
prove  towing  power  by  25  percent,  lifting  i 
capability  by  40  percent  and  winching  1 
ability  by  55  percent.  The  system  is  in  full- 
rate  production  and  deployment.  Fielding 
began  in  July  1997,  and  it  achieved  first 
unit  equipped  in  July  1997. 

Product  Manager  Self-Propelled 
Howitzer  Systems 

Product  Manager  Self-Propelled  How¬ 
itzer  Systems  manages  approximately 
1,934  platforms,  including  the  M109A6 
Paladin/M992A2  FAASV  System,  the  Pal¬ 
adin/Carrier  Ammunition  Tracked  (CAT) 
and  Paladin  Integrated  Management 
(PIM)  program  vehicles. 

Paladin/FAASV.  The  M109A6  Paladin 
155  mm  self-propelled  howitzer  provides  i 
the  primary  indirect  fire  support  to  modu¬ 
lar  HBCTs  and  armored  cavalry  regiments. 
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Like  the  earlier  Ml 09  models,  the  M109A6 
Paladin  is  a  fully  tracked,  armored  vehicle. 
The  enhanced  Paladin  configuration  is 
achieved  through  extensive  modifications 
to  existing  M109A2/A3  vehicle  hulls  and 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  turret  structure.  The  Paladin  includes 
an  onboard  Paladin  Digital  Fire-Control 
System  (PDFCS)  that  provides  ballistic 
I  computation,  weapon  control,  a  vehicle  lo- 
j  cation /navigation  system,  secure  radio 
communications  systems,  an  improved 
|  M284  cannon  and  M182A1  gun  mount,  au- 
|  tomotive  improvements,  improved  ballis- 
j  tic  ar>d  nuclear-biological-chemical  protec¬ 
tion,  driver's  night- vision  capability,  and 
built-in  test  equipment.  Additional  chassis 
upgrades  include  a  remotely  actuated 
travel  lock  (for  quicker  site  occupation  and 
displacement),  longer  torsion  bars  (to  help 
support  the  new  turret)  and  a  low-heat  re¬ 
jection  engine  with  an  improved  cooling 
;  system.  Described  as  the  first  digitized 
combat  vehicle  in  the  Army's  inventory, 
the  Paladin  has  improved  responsiveness, 
■survivability,  lethality  and  reliability  com¬ 
pared  to  the  earlier  Ml 09s. 

A  parallel  U.S.  Army  recapitalization  ef¬ 
fort  was  seen  in  the  M992A2  Field  Artillery 
Ammunition  Support  Vehicle  (FAASV). 
The  basic  M992A0  FAASV  emerged  from 
an  industry  research  and  development  pro¬ 
ject  designed  to  provide  self-propelled  field 
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artillery  units  with  a  ballistically  protected 
vehicle  capable  of  performing  critical  re¬ 
supply  and  support  functions.  The  FAASV 
system  was  type  classified  and  entered  pro¬ 
duction  in  1983.  It  was  based  on  an  M109 
howitzer  chassis  that  provided  the  resupply 
asset  with  mobility  and  survivability  char¬ 
acteristics  commensurate  with  the  sup¬ 
ported  cannon  element.  The  system  is  paired 
on  a  one-for-one  basis  with  the  Army's 
M109A6  Paladin  self-propelled  howitzer. 

Paladin/FAASV  Integrated  Manage¬ 
ment  (PIM/CAT).  The  PIM  program  is  a 
sustainment  program  engineered  to  im¬ 
prove  readiness,  avoid  components'  obso¬ 
lescence  and  increase  sustainability  of  the 
M109A6  Paladin  and  the  M992A2  FAASV 
platforms  out  to  the  year  2050.  PIM  will 
leverage  fleet  commonality  for  key  compo¬ 
nents  including  the  Bradley  engine,  trans¬ 
mission,  final  drives  and  suspension.  PIM 
uses  the  existing  M109A6  main  armament 
and  recently  designed  cab  structure  while 


replacing  outmoded  chassis  components 
with  advanced  components  from  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle  to  increase  sustain¬ 
ability  and  commonality  across  the  HBCT. 
PIM  also  incorporates  select  technologies 
from  the  non-line-of-sight  cannon  (NLOS- 
C)  including  a  (modified  electric)  projectile 
rammer  and  modem  electric-gun  drive  sys¬ 
tems  to  replace  the  current  hydraulically 
operated  elevation  and  azimuth  drives  that 
were  designed  in  the  early  1960s.  The  M109 
FoV  platforms  will  be  fitted  with  Blue  Force 
Tracker  capability  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  future  architectures.  These  upgrades 
and  better  communication  technology  will 
significantly  improve  operational  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  battlefield  and  reduce  the  logis¬ 
tics  footprint  within  the  HBCT.  The  new 
electric-gun  drives  and  rammer  compo¬ 
nents  as  well  as  a  microclimate  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system  will  be  powered  by  the 
Common  Modular  Power  System  (CMPS). 
CMPS,  which  will  also  be  installed  on 
Stryker  and  has  been  installed  on  Humvee 
demonstrator  vehicles,  is  based  on  architec¬ 
ture  jointly  developed  by  the  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Research  Development  and 
Engineering  Center  and  the  Program  Exec¬ 
utive  Office-Ground  Combat  Systems. 
Once  delivered  to  the  field,  the  PIM  vehi¬ 
cles  will  give  HBCT  commanders  a  more 
sustainable  vehicle,  providing  commanders 
increased  confidence  in  their  artillery  fleet. 
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Stryker 


Project  Manager  Stryker  Brigade 
Combat  Team 

The  Project  Manager  Stryker  Brigade 
Combat  Team  (PM  SBCT)  develops,  pro¬ 
duces  and  sustains  the  full  range  of  safe, 
reliable,  supportable  and  effective  Stryker 
vehicle  systems,  a  diverse  fleet  of  medium- 
weight  vehicles  capable  of  being  rapidly 
deployed  to  trouble  spots  around  the 
world. 

Stryker  Family  of  Vehicles.  The  Stryker 
is  an  eight-wheeled  combat  platform,  and 
the  Stryker  family  of  vehicles  consists  of  10 
unique  mission  equipment  packages  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  common  combat  vehi¬ 
cles  platform  configurations. 

The  Army's  responsibility  to  satisfy 
21st-century  requirements  for  effective  full 
spectrum  operations  required  an  im¬ 
proved  capability  for  the  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  of  highly  integrated  combined  arms 
forces  possessing  overmatch  capabilities, 
exploiting  the  power  of  information  and 
human  potential,  and  combining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  both  light  and  mechanized 
forces  across  the  full  range  of  military  and 
nonmilitary  operations.  As  a  result,  the 
Army  invested  in  the  Stryker  family  of  ve¬ 
hicles.  In  2000,  the  Stryker  became  the  first 
new  combat  vehicle  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Army  for  more  than  20  years.  The  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  Stryker  emerged  following  the 
challenge  presented  in  1999  by  then-U.S. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki: 
"We  must  provide  early  entry  forces  that 
can  operate  jointly  without  access  to  fixed 
forward  bases,  but  we  still  need  the  power 
to  slug  it  out  and  win  decisively." 

Strykers  have  accumulated  more  than  25 
million  combat  miles  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 
There  are  10  Stryker  variants.  The  M1126  in¬ 
fantry  carrier  vehicle  (ICV)  is  a  troop-trans- 
port  vehicle  capable  of  carrying  nine  in¬ 
fantry  soldiers  and  their  equipment  and 
requires  a  crew  of  two — a  driver  and  a  vehi¬ 
cle  commander.  The  ICV  is  armed  with  a  re¬ 
mote  weapons  station  that  supports  the  M2 
.50-caliber  machine  gun  or  the  Mk  19  auto¬ 
matic  grenade  launcher,  the  M6  counter¬ 
measure  device  (smoke  grenade  launcher) 
and  an  integrated  thermal  weapon  sight. 
Eight  more  variants  include  the  M1130  com¬ 
mander's  vehicle,  the  M1127  reconnaissance 
vehicle  (RV),  the  M1131  A1  fire  support  ve¬ 
hicle,  the  M1129  A1  mounted  mortar  carrier, 
the  M1134  antitank  guided  missile  vehicle, 
ti  e  M1132  engineer  squad  vehicle,  the 

'll 33  medical  evacuation  vehicle  and  the 

. '  i35  nuclear-biological-chemical  recon- 
nce  vehicle.  The  final  variant,  the 
Vii  1  mobile  gem  system,  is  based  on  the 
ICV  but  is  modified  to  incorporate  a  105 

i.:  t  -  eted  gun,  an  autoloader  system  and 


a  crew  of  three.  The  addition  of  the  double- 
V  hull  (DVH)  provides  improved  blast  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  Stryker  crew  and  is  currently 
being  fielded  in  Afghanistan.  Based  on  the 
unique  operating  environment  encountered 
there,  DVH  ICVs  (ICWs)  were  provided  in 
lieu  of  DVH  RVs  due  to  the  ICVV's  remote 
weapon  station,  which  affords  greater  pro¬ 
tection  and  lethality  and  carries  more  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  order  to  still  perform  scout  mis¬ 
sions,  a  kit  was  developed  that  will  facilitate 
the  installation  of  the  RV's  unique  mission 
equipment  package  into  ICWs. 

The  Stryker  supports  communications 
suites  that  integrate  the  single-channel 
ground-and-air  radio  system  (SINCGARS) 
radio  family;  enhanced  position  location 
reporting  system  (EPLRS);  Force  XXI  Bat¬ 
tle  Command  Brigade  and  Below  (FBCB2) 
or  Blue  Force  Tracker  (BFT);  global  posi¬ 
tioning  system  (GPS);  high-frequency  (HF) 
and  multiband  very  high  and  ultrahigh 
frequency  (VHF/UHF)  radio  systems;  and 
computer  workstations  using  Command 
Post  of  the  Future  software. 

Project  Manager  Ground  Combat 
Vehicle  (PM  GCV) 

The  Ground  Combat  Vehicle,  managed 
by  PM  GCV,  is  a  key  part  of  the  Army's 
combat  vehicle  modernization  effort  and 
represents  the  first  vehicle  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the  improvised  explosive  device 
(IED)  environment  and  provide  the  pro¬ 
tected  mobility  critical  to  warfighters'  suc¬ 
cess.  The  first  vehicle,  scheduled  for  pro¬ 
duction  seven  years  after  the  technology 
development  phase  contracts  are  awarded, 
will  be  an  infantry  fighting  vehicle  capable 
of  delivering  the  nine-soldier  infantry 
squad  to  a  position  of  decisive  advantage 
on  the  battlefield,  providing  overmatch 
protection  and  operating  effectively  in  the 
full  spectrum  environment  that  the  In¬ 
fantry  will  face  in  future  conflicts. 

Its  incremental  acquisition  approach  fo¬ 


cuses  on  affordability  and  program  risk  re¬ 
duction  by  demanding  established  tech-  ' 
nology  at  the  forefront  and  by  providing  > 
industry  with  a  clear  prioritized  set  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  affordability  targets.  The 
Ground  Combat  Vehicle  program  is  pro-  1 
viding  industry  with  the  flexibility  it  will 
need  to  meet  the  program's  aggressive  de-  j 
livery  and  production  schedule  by  clearly  i 
establishing  the  Army's  priorities  and  pa-  t 
rameters  for  vehicle  development. 

i 

Robotic  Systems  Joint  Project  Office 
(RS  JPO) 

The  Robotic  Systems  Joint  Project  Office 
(RS  JPO)  takes  a  joint  (Army  and  Marine 
Corps)  perspective  in  managing  the  devel-  ' 
opment,  acquisition,  testing,  systems  inte-  i 
gration,  product  improvement  and  field¬ 
ing  of  robotic  systems  that  will  form  the 
backbone  of  the  combat  force  of  the  future. 
RS  JPO  is  spearheading  development  of 
the  systems  to  employ  the  latest  sensors,  i 
remote  navigation,  and  command-and-  i 
control  technologies  to  integrate  robotics 
into  the  battlefield.  Speeding  these  tech¬ 
nologies  to  the  battlefield  has  the  potential 
to  revolutionize  combat  operations. 

Per  the  Army  Acquisition  Executive  Pol¬ 
icy  Memorandum  of  November  24,  2009,  ) 
the  RS  JPO  serves  as  the  life-cycle  manager 
for  all  current  and  future  Army  unmanned 
ground  systems.  The  following  are  priori-  i 
ties  of  the  RS  JPO  mission:  support  the 
joint  warfighter,  modernize  current  un¬ 
manned  systems,  facilitate  the  transforma¬ 
tion  to  the  Future  Force,  apply  continuous  i 
process  improvement,  conduct  sound  sys- 
tems-engineering  practices  and  develop 
the  workforce.  A  healthy  partnership  with 
industry,  academia,  government  research 
centers  and  the  user  community  has  en¬ 
abled  the  RS  JPO  to  develop,  acquire,  field 
and  sustain  robotic  systems,  while  exceed¬ 
ing  warfighter  expectations.  The  RS  JPO 
vision  is  continuous  improvement  of  un- 
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OEF.  The  RS  JPO  is  working  to  meet  these 
emerging  ground  robotic  requirements. 
Modernization  and  standardization  of  "vet¬ 
eran"  assets  from  OIF  occur  during  a  reset 
process.  Reset  and  new  procurements  facili¬ 
tate  the  transformation  to  the  Future  Force. 

Regardless  of  how  robots  are  integrated 
into  the  heavy.  Infantry  or  Army  brigade 
combat  teams,  interoperability  and  modu¬ 
lar  payloads  are  two  necessities.  These  ca¬ 
pabilities  can  be  delivered  to  the  warfighter 
only  through  the  collaboration  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  RS  JPO  and  its  partners.  The  RS 
JPO  is  committed  to  building  strategic  and 
tactical  relationships  to  support  the  joint 
warfighter  in  the  life-cycle  management  of 
unmanned  systems. 


manned  system  capabilities  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  joint  warfighter  objectives. 
Support  to  the  joint  warfighter  in  overseas 
contingency  operations  has  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  acquisition  and  fielding  time  lines. 

Delivering  safe,  effective  unmanned 
systems  with  a  variety  of  mission  payloads 
n  response  to  joint  urgent  operational 
heeds  statements  has  created  a  number  of 
opportunities  as  well  as  challenges  for  the 
TS  JPO  and  its  partners.  Operational  needs 
rom  theater  have  defined  mission  require¬ 
ments  for  ground  robots  from  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  (EOD)  to  area-  and 
oute-clearance  and  reconnaissance  and 
jurveillance.  This  has  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  ground  robots  on  the  battle- 
ield.  Initially,  EOD  units  and  route-clear- 
nce  teams  adopted  ground  robots  to 
iterrogate  and  neutralize  improvised  ex- 
llosive  devices  or  unexploded  ordnance. 
Varfighters  have  since  identified  mission 
pplications  for  robots  to  inspect  vehicles; 
parch  caves,  rubble  and  tunnels;  extend 
[each;  and  provide  enhanced  situational 
wareness.  The  U.S.  industrial  base  has 
»rown  to  meet  the  demand  for  unmanned 
^sterns.  This  growth  is  ev  ident  across  all 
Lctors  of  the  market  including  basic  and 
mplied  research  at  academic  institutions 
ad  government  laboratories;  prototyping 
■ad  commercialization  by  small  businesses; 
ad  manufacturing,  production,  and  sus- 
inment  operations  by  traditional  defense 
antractors,  automotive  suppliers,  new 
>mpanies  and  government  organizations. 
In  the  rush  to  field  robots  to  Operation 
aqi  Freedom  in  2003,  commercial  off-the- 
aelf  equipment  was  procured  and  fielded 
get  systems  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  and 
arines  as  quickly  as  possible.  Initially,  de¬ 
mand  for  robots  outpaced  the  supply  capa¬ 
city  of  industry.  Industry  responded  by 
creasing  production  capability,  which 
dawned  a  number  of  sub-tier  suppliers 
Lid  upstart  robotics  companies.  As  compe- 
ion  increased,  innovative,  high-quality 
|oducts  appeared.  This  dynamic,  seven- 
far  period  has  created  a  configuration 
mnagement  and  interoperability  chal- 
lige  for  the  RS  JPO.  A  key  tenet  of  RS 
10  s  strategic  vision  is  the  development, 

I  plication  and  certification  of  a  set  of  in¬ 
i-face  specifications  and  open  architecture 
iindards  that  will  enable  interoperability, 
fyload  integration  and  product  improve- 
r-nt.  RS  JPO,  serving  as  the  system  inte- 
i  ator  of  payloads  on  any  robotic  platform, 
(responsible  for  managing  space,  weight 
:  d  power  trades.  This  will  drive  the  Army 
id  Marine  Corps  to  a  family  of  robotic 
iitforms  with  a  common  set  of  payload, 
i  nmunication,  and  command-and-con- 
1  interface  standards.  The  benefits  of  this 
cipline  are  potential  plug-and-play  mis- 
i  n  payloads,  common  controllers  and 
:  e  modularity  of  systems. 

As  the  attention  of  U.S.  military  forces 


shifted  from  Iraq  to  Afghanistan,  the  RS  JPO 
responded  to  additional  requirements  and 
new  applications  for  ground  robots.  Com¬ 
bat  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF) 
is  significantly  different  from  that  in  OIF. 
Unlike  in  Iraq,  the  transportation,  commu¬ 
nication  and  utility  infrastructures  are 
rugged  mountain  trails  and  mud  huts.  In 
Afghanistan,  smaller,  lighter  robots  with  in¬ 
creased  agility  and  mobility  are  needed  by 
infantry  units  and  maneuver  elements  hik¬ 
ing  the  high-altitude  trails.  Also,  more  EOD 
and  route-clearance  robots  are  needed.  Haz¬ 
ardous  material  and  explosives  detection 
sensors,  high-resolution  cameras,  dexterous 
manipulators  and  other  payloads  are  re¬ 
quired  to  enhance  warfighter  capability  in 


Under  the  Program  Executive  Office 
for  Combat  Support  &  Combat  Service 
Support  (PEO  CS&CSS),  project  man¬ 
agers,  together  with  their  reporting  prod¬ 
uct  managers  and  product  directors,  are 
responsible  for  Army  systems  and  some 
joint  service  programs  across  all  phases  of 
their  life  cycle. 

Program  phases  fall  into  the  areas  of: 
pre-systems  acquisition  (concept  refine¬ 
ment  or  technology  development),  gener¬ 
ally  consisting  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  prior  to  a  Milestone  B; 
systems  acquisition  (between  Milestone  B 
and  full  materiel  release);  systems  after 
full  materiel  release  (in  production  and 
fielding  phases);  and  two  types  of  sustain¬ 
ment  (operations  and  support) — systems 
that  have  completed  fielding,  are  no 
longer  in  production  and  are  managed  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  project  manager  and  systems 
that  have  completed  fielding,  are  no 
longer  in  production  and  are  managed  by 
an  Army  Materiel  Command  commodity 
command,  but  for  which  the  PM  is  the  life- 
cycle  manager. 

PEO  CS&CSS  Project  Managers  include: 
Project  Manager  Force  Projection,  Project 
Manager  Joint  Combat  Support  Systems, 
Project  Manager  Tactical  Vehicles  and  Pro¬ 
ject  Manager  Mine  Resistant  Ambush  Pro¬ 
tected  Vehicles.  A  representative  sampling 
of  their  programs  follows: 

Project  Manager  Force  Projection 

The  Project  Manager  Force  Projection 

(PM  FP)  encompasses  the  Product  Director 
Army  Watercraft  Systems  (PD  AWS), 
Product  Manager  Bridging,  Product  Man¬ 
ager  Combat  Engineer/Material  Handling 
Equipment  (PM  CE/MHE),  Product  Man¬ 
ager  Force  Sustainment  Systems  (PM  FSS), 
Product  Manager  Petroleum  and  Water 
Systems  (PM  PAWS),  and  Product  Director 
Non-Standard  Vehicles  (PD  NSV). 


Product  Director  for  Army  Watercraft 
Systems 

With  an  understated  motto  of  "Sail 
Army,"  the  Product  Director  for  Army 
Watercraft  Systems  (PD  AWS)  provides 
"a  flexible  and  responsive  fleet,  projecting 
and  sustaining  America's  forces  through 
the  21st  century."  PD  AWS  is  responsible 
for  the  life-cycle  management  of  Army  wa¬ 
tercraft.  This  includes  engineering,  pro¬ 
duction,  fielding,  initial  logistics  support 
and  modernization/modification  of  the 
Army's  fleet  of  watercraft  and  associated 
support  equipment,  all  of  which  enable  the 
warfighter  to  rapidly  project  and  sustain 
the  nation's  armed  forces. 

The  Logistics  Support  Vessel  (LSV) 
provides  worldwide  transportation  of 
combat  vehicles  and  sustainment  cargo. 
The  313-foot  LSV  class  vessel,  designed  to 
carry  2,280  tons  of  deck  cargo,  has  a  beam 
of  60  feet  and  a  molded  depth  of  19  feet.  It 
provides  intratheater  movement  to  remote 
underdeveloped  coastlines  and  inland  wa¬ 
terways.  The  LSV  is  the  primary  joint  lo¬ 
gistics  over-the-shore  (JLOTS)  vessel.  It 
also  assists  in  unit  deployment  and  reloca¬ 
tion.  The  LSV  fleet  service  life-extension 
program  includes  changes  to  command, 
control,  communication,  computers,  intel¬ 
ligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance 
(C4ISR)  and  integrated  bridge  systems, 
hull  and  engineering  systems,  and  force 
protection  upgrades  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ments  to  crew  messing  and  living  spaces 
and  deck  equipment. 

The  Landing  Craft  Utility  (LCU)  2000 
provides  worldwide  transport  of  combat 
vehicles  and  sustainment  cargo.  It  also 
supports  intratheater  and  tactical  resupply. 
The  LCU  2000  has  a  length  of  174  feet, 
beam  of  42  feet  and  loaded  draft  of  9  feet. 
The  LCU  2000  can  carry  350  tons  of  deck 
cargo.  The  LCU  2000  fleet  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  C4ISR  upgrade,  which  pro¬ 
vides  state-of-the-art  communication 
equipment,  navigational  equipment  and 
safety  of  life-at-sea  electronics. 


Logistics  support 
vessel  (LSV) 


The  Large  Tug  (LT)  128'  is  used  for 
transocean/coastal  towing  operations  and 
for  assisting  with  the  docking/ undocking 
of  large  ships.  The  LT  128'  is  outfitted  to 
provide  salvage,  rescue  and  firefighting 
assistance  to  other  vessels  and  shore  in¬ 
stallations  on  a  limited  basis.  The  LT  128' 
fleet  recently  completed  an  extensive  mod¬ 
ification  program,  which  included  lower¬ 
ing  the  pilothouse  and  upgrading  the  fuel 
tank  systems  and  bow  fendering. 

The  900  Class  Small  Tug  (ST)  mission  is 
to  move  logistical  supplies  and  equipment 
in  harbor  and  inland  waterways.  The 
small  tug  also  provides  the  capability  to 
assist  larger  tugs  in  docking  and  undock¬ 
ing  all  types  of  ships  and  watercraft  and1 
can  be  used  in  routine  harbor  utility  work. 

The  Landing  Craft  Mechanized  (LCM8), 
used  in  utility  work,  features  a  specialized 
Mod  2  program.  This  provides  additional 
capabilities  of  command  and  control,  per¬ 
sonnel  transfer  and  light  salvage. 

The  Modular  Causeway  System  (MCS) 
provides  a  means  of  moving  cargo  from  I 
ship  to  shore  across  unimproved  beaches  i 
in  areas  of  the  world  where  fixed  port  fa¬ 
cilities  are  unavailable,  denied  or  other¬ 
wise  unacceptable.  MCS  sections  are  Inter-, 
national  Organization  for  Standards  (ISO)- 
compatible  modules.  Four  configurations! 
are  derived  from  basic  modules:  roll-on/ 1 
roll-off  discharge  facility,  causeway  ferry,' 
floating  causeway  (FC),  and  the  warping, 
tug. 

The  Barge  Derrick  (BD)  Crane  115  Ton 

is  used  primarily  for  discharging  heavy¬ 
loads  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  ship's  gear 
and  assisting  in  salvage  operations.  The, 
crane  provides  the  lift  and  reach  needed  to 
discharge  the  heaviest  of  the  projected : 
Army  cargo — the  M1A2  main  battle i 
tank — from  the  centerline  of  the  large," 
medium  speed  roll-on/ roll-off  ships. 

The  Product  Director  for  Army  Water¬ 
craft  Systems  (PD  AWS)  is  committed  to 
developing,  acquiring,  fielding  and  sus¬ 
taining  highly  capable  equipment  that 
meets  emerging  watercraft  requirements. 
The  Army  watercraft  community  provides, 
a  variety  of  systems  and  platforms  that, 
operate  in  geographical  environments 
bounded,  influenced  and  accessed  by 
ports,  littorals  and  waterways.  Army  Wa¬ 
tercraft  Systems  provide  critical  capabili-t 
ties  that  support  full  spectrum  land  com¬ 
bat  operations  by  extending  the  ground 
commander's  available  maneuver  space. 
These  functions  include  the  capability  to 
conduct  amphibious  and  riverine  opera¬ 
tions  and  providing  logistics  support  to 
joint  operations  and  campaigns  including 
joint  over-the-shore  operations  and  in¬ 
tratheater  transport  of  time-sensitive,  mis¬ 
sion-critical  personnel  and  materiel.  The 
watercraft  solutions  documented  in  the 
current  Army  Watercraft  Systems  Strategy 
are  designed  to  provide  capability  to  ma- 
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neuver  in  all  tactical  and  operational  envi¬ 
ronments;  to  rapidly  make  the  transition 
between  operations,  missions  and  engage¬ 
ments;  to  support  decentralized  forces; 
md  to  rapidly  deploy  and  sustain  forces, 
equipment  and  materiel  to  multiple  loca- 
ions  worldwide.  Efforts  to  develop  Army 
watercraft  capability  for  the  future  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an 
\rmy  watercraft  portfolio  that  delivers  the 
;peed,  agility  and  operational  payload 
aeeded  to  maneuver  operationally  ready 
forces  and  provide  commanders  with  the 
ability  to  deliver  combat  power  at  the  time 
nd  place  of  their  choosing. 

’roduct  Manager  Bridging 
The  Product  Manager  Bridging  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  developing,  acquiring,  fielding 
nd  sustaining  gap-crossing  solutions  that 
Teet  the  warfighters'  requirements.  PM 
ridging  works  with  other  defense  organi- 
ations  on  a  range  of  existing  and  emerging 
'ridging  systems  including  the  Wolverine 
Heavy  Assault  Bridge  (HAB),  Armored  Ve¬ 
hicle  Launched  Bridge  (AVLB),  Improved 
nbbon  Bridge  (IRB),  Bridge  Erection  Boat 
SEB),  Common  Bridge  Transporter  (CBT), 
apidly  Emplaced  Bridge  System  (REBS), 
fry  Support  Bridge  (DSB)  system,  M3 
tedium  Girder  Bridge  (MGB),  Joint  As- 
mlt  Bridge  (JAB),  Assault  Breacher  Vehicle 
\BV),  Improved  Boat  Cradle  (IBC),  Bridge 
dapter  Pallet  (BAP)  and  Line  of  Commu- 
cation  Bridge  (LOCB).  The  Dry  Support 
'idge  system  and  the  Improved  Ribbon 
idge  provide  representative  examples. 

The  Dry  Support  Bridge  (DSB)  pro¬ 
ves  the  Army  with  assault  and  support 

Iidging  for  gaps  of  up  to  40  meters.  The 
5B  replaces  the  outdated,  manpower- 
d  time-intensive  medium  girder  bridge 
rIGB)  with  a  mechanical  system  capable 
i  emplacing  a  40-meter  bridge  with  14 
1  ldiers  in  90  minutes  or  less.  In  addition, 

[-  DSB  will  improve  current  bridge  load- 
drying  capacity,  raising  it  to  military 
hd  classification  (MLC)  96  for  wheeled 
1  ffic,  such  as  an  Ml  tank  uploaded  on  a 
tavy  equipment  transporter.  The  DSB  is 
:  signed  for  transportation  as  a  palletized 
hd  by  the  CBT,  palletized  load  system 
iGS)  trailers  or  service  support  units 
dipped  with  PLS  trucks.  Testing  is  un¬ 
it-  way  to  increase  the  length  to  46  me- 
»s. 

Assault  bridging  and  gap  crossing  are 
Sported  by  the  Assault  Breacher  Vehicle 
8V),  which  provides  an  in-stride  com- 
:  x-obstacle-breaching  capability  based 
i  the  M1A1  Abrams  tank  hull  for  Heavy 
jgade  combat  teams  (HBCT).  The  M104 
1  lverine  Heavy  Assault  Bridge  system  is 
f?gacy  bridge  system  using  the  M1A2 
> 5  platform  to  horizontally  launch  and 
over  a  26-meter  bridge  under  armor, 
rty-six  low-rate  initial  production  sys- 
is  were  procured  before  the  program 


was  terminated  in  2000.  The  Joint  Assault 
Bridge  program  will  provide  an  M1A1- 
based  platform  to  launch  and  recover  the 
legacy  Armored  Vehicle  Launched  Bridge 
(AVLB)  scissor  bridge  and  replace  AVLB 
launchers  in  combat  engineer  units.  The 
Rapidly  Emplaced  Bridge  System  (REBS) 
provides  bridging  capability  to  Stryker 
BCTs. 

Product  Manager  Combat  Engineer/ 
Material  Handling  Equipment 

The  Product  Manager  Combat  Engi¬ 
neer/Material  Handling  Equipment  (PM 
CE/MHE)  coordinates  and  supports  a 
wide  range  of  combat  engineer  and  ma¬ 
teriel  handling  equipment.  Program  exam¬ 


ples  include  new  systems  like  the  High- 
Mobility  Engineer  Excavator,  Engineer 
Mission  Module-Water  Distributor,  Paving 
Machine,  Backhoe  Loaders,  Hydraulic  Ex¬ 
cavators,  Light  and  Medium  Dozers,  Light 
and  Heavy  Loaders,  Grader,  Asphalt  Mix¬ 
ing  Plants,  Route  Remediation  Equipment, 
Enhanced  Rapid  Airfield  and  Construction 
Capability,  Route  Clearance  and  Interroga¬ 
tion  Systems,  and  Skid  Steer  Loaders. 
These  programs  support  the  current  engi¬ 
neer  forces  within  Stryker,  Heavy  and  In¬ 
fantry  brigade  combat  teams,  engineer 
support  companies,  vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  companies,  asphalt  and  concrete  teams, 
and  multirole  bridge  companies.  PM 
CE/MHE  also  supports  the  Transporta- 
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tion.  Quartermaster,  Medical,  Aviation, 
and  Military  Police  Corps. 

The  High-Mobility  Engineer  Excavator 
(HMEE-I)  is  a  nondevelopmental  military 
vehicle  that  will  be  fielded  to  the  Army's 
brigade  combat  teams  and  other  selected 
engineer  units,  replacing  the  Small  Em¬ 
placement  Excavator  (SEE),  whose  life  cy¬ 
cle  ended  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  2005.  The  high 
mobility  of  the  HMEE-I  provides  an  earth- 
moving  machine  capable  of  maintaining 
pace  with  the  Army's  current  and  future 
combat  systems. 

The  HMEE-I  is  a  diesel-engine-driven, 
self-propelled,  four- wheel-drive  vehicle  with 
a  hydraulically  operated  front-mounted 
loader  bucket  and  a  hydraulically  oper¬ 
ated  rear-mounted  backhoe  bucket.  The 
HMEE-I  has  a  1.5-cubic-yard  front-loader 
bucket,  a  0.28-cubic-yard  backhoe  bucket, 
a  14-foot  digging  depth  and  a  climate-con- 
trolled  cab.  The  HMEE-I  was  designed  to 


fatty 


maintain  pace  with  maneuver  units  and  has 
a  top  speed  of  60  mph. 

Another  recently  emerging  activity  with 
a  broad  range  of  engineering  applications 
involves  the  development  of  Engineer  Mis¬ 
sion  Modules.  Permanently  mounted  on 
standard  logistics  flatracks,  the  modules 
are  loaded  via  truck  load-handling  equip¬ 
ment,  which  allows  drivers  to  configure 
their  systems  for  a  specific  mission.  By  us¬ 
ing  fewer  trucks  and  more  modules,  the 
concept  provides  a  cost-effective  means  of 
modernizing  the  fleet  of  engineer  construc¬ 
tion  equipment.  PLS  flatrack  configura¬ 
tions  in  production  include  the  M5  bitumi¬ 
nous  distributor,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
2,800  gallons;  the  M6  concrete  mobile 
mixer,  which  has  a  capacity  of  5  cubic 
yards  when  used  on  the  PLS  truck  or  trailer 
and  8  cubic  yards  when  used  on  the 
ground  as  a  batch  plant;  and  the  M6  dump 
body,  which  has  a  capacity  of  12  to  14  cubic 
yards.  Currently  under  development  are 
the  XM9  2,000-gallon  water  distributor  for 
use  with  the  Heavy  Expanded  Mobility 
Tactical  Truck-Load  Handling  System 
(HEMTT-LHS)  and  the  XM10  3,000-gallon 
water  distributor  for  use  with  the  PLS 
truck.  Other  modules  under  consideration 
include  a  fuel  module,  a  well-drilling  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  chemical  decontamination  unit. 

Product  Manager  Force  Sustainment 
Systems 

The  Product  Manager  Force  Sustain¬ 
ment  Systems  (PM  FSS)  has  life-cycle  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  for  cargo  aerial  de¬ 
livery  equipment,  field  feeding  and  field 
services  systems.  Force  Provider  base  camp, 
and  shelter  systems  consisting  of  shelters, 
heaters,  and  camouflage  netting. 

The  joint  Precision  Air  Drop  System 
(JPADS)  is  a  family  of  systems.  The  Joint 
Precision  Air  Drop  System  2,400  pounds 
(JPADS  2K)  has  recently  been  type  classi¬ 
fied  and  is  presently  being  fielded  to  au¬ 
thorized  units.  It  allows  conventional  mili¬ 


tary  aircraft  to  accurately  drop  sensors, 
munitions,  and/or  a  huge  range  of  sup¬ 
plies  onto  the  battlefield  while  minimizing 
the  risk  to  aircraft  and  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
emy  detection  of  aircraft  drop  zones.  The 
systems  use  gliding  parachute  decelera- 
tors,  global  positioning  system  (GPS)- 
based  guidance,  navigation  and  control, 
weather  data  assimilation  and  an  airdrop 
mission-planning  tool  to  deliver  cargo 
with  near-pinpoint  accuracy.  The  first 
combat  JPADS  cargo  airdrop  took  place  at 
the  end  of  August  2006.  Based  upon  the¬ 
ater  feedback,  increased  capabilities  are 
being  incorporated  to  reduce  the  retro¬ 
grade  burden  and  provide  terrain  avoid¬ 
ance  and  even  greater  accuracy.  The  Joint 
Precision  Air  Drop  System  10,000  pounds 
(JPADS  10K)  is  currently  in  development 
and  testing.  JPADS  10K  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  in  FY  2012. 

The  Low  Cost  Aerial  Delivery  System 
(LCADS)  is  another  family  of  aerial  deliv¬ 
ery  products  that  are  on  the  opposite  end 
of  the  technology  spectrum  from  JPADS. 
By  means  of  simplified  designs  and  use  of 
commercially  available  low-cost  materials, 
PM  FSS  has  fielded  an  array  of  expendable 
parachutes  and  containers.  These  para¬ 
chute  and  container  assemblies  are  a  cost- 
effective  means  of  battlefield  resupply  and 
humanitarian  aid.  Purpose-built  for  one¬ 
time  use,  these  items  are  uniquely  suited 
for  employment  in  combat  environments 
where  the  recovery  of  aerial  delivery 
equipment  is  either  impractical  or  puts 
soldiers  at  risk.  At  50  percent  less  cost  than 
legacy  aerial  delivery  equipment,  LCADS 
provides  tangible  savings.  In  addition,  be¬ 
cause  LCADS  parachutes  come  prepacked 
from  the  manufacturer,  there  is  no  need  for 
skilled  parachute  riggers  to  maintain  and 
prepare  this  equipment.  This  reduces  para¬ 
chute  rigger  manpower  requirements,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  smaller  logistics  footprint  in 
the  theater  of  operations.  The  LCADS  Low 
Velocity  version  is  currently  the  highest 
demand  cargo  parachute  for  theater,  with 
recent  user  demand  averaging  3,000  units 
per  month. 

The  Multi-Temperature  Refrigerated 
Container  System  (MTRCS)  provides  the 
capability  to  transport  and  store  refriger¬ 
ated  and  frozen  products  in  a  single  con¬ 
tainer.  The  MTRCS  will  be  used  by  quar¬ 
termaster  subsistence  platoons  at  corps 
level  and  by  brigade  combat  teams  to  sup¬ 
port  ration  distribution  and  storage.  The 
MTRCS  consists  of  an  insulated  8-foot  by 
8-foot  by  20-foot  ISO  container  with  an  en¬ 
gine-driven  refrigeration  unit  that  will  al¬ 
low  operation  on  the  move.  Two  compart¬ 
ments  inside  the  container  are  separated 
by  a  moveable  partition,  allowing  the  con¬ 
tainer  to  be  tailored  to  the  specific  load. 
The  result  is  more  efficient  space  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  reduced  transportation  require¬ 
ments.  The  MTRCS  is  constructed  to  inter- 
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ace  directly  with  the  HEMTT-LHS  for 
ransport.  Fielding  of  the  MTRCS  was  ini- 
iated  in  September  2010. 

For  the  field  services  area,  the  Mobile 
ntegrated  Remains  Collection  System 
MIRCS)  transforms  mortuary  affairs  op- 
rations  by  providing  a  system  that  is  re- 
ponsive,  deployable,  agile,  versatile  and 
ustainable.  The  MIRCS  provides  a  mobile 
icility  for  the  initial  processing  and  stor- 
ge  of  human  remains  on  the  battlefield.  It 
;  a  self-contained,  expandable,  ISO-com- 
atible  shelter  with  a  receiving/processing 
irea,  administrative  area,  refrigerated  stor- 
•ge  for  16  remains  and  storage  for  opera- 
onal  supplies.  It  has  an  onboard  power 
onerator  and  freshwater  and  wastewater 
orage  areas,  and  includes  all  components 
ecessary  to  deploy,  move  and  operate  in 
ipport  of  the  full  spectrum  of  military 
id  peacetime  disaster-support  opera- 
|pns.  The  MIRCS  is  constructed  to  inter¬ 
ice  directly  with  the  HEMTT-LHS  for 
iansport.  Fielding  of  the  MIRCS  was  initi¬ 
ated  in  September  2010. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  war- 
*$hter  and  combatant  commanders,  the 
»rce  Provider  Base  Camp  System,  ini- 
tilly  developed  as  a  deployable  rest  and 
(creation  system,  has  been  repurposed 
ito  an  expeditionary  base  camp  for  sus- 
I  nment  of  the  soldier  on  the  front  lines, 
Ecoming  affectionately  known  as  the 


Army's  “home  away  from  home."  The  ex¬ 
peditionary  configuration  features  a  600- 
person  module  in  component  sets  that  can 
be  divided  into  four  equal  company-size 
submodules.  It  incorporates  the  use  of  an 
air-beam-supported  Tent,  Extendable,  Mod¬ 
ular  Personnel  (TEMPER)  shelter,  and  TRI- 
CON-based  hygiene,  laundry  and  feeding 
systems.  The  four  equal  submodules  enable 
the  commander  to  deploy  150  personnel  to 
four  separate  locations  without  sacrificing 
any  capability.  This  gives  the  commander 
great  flexibility  in  deciding  where  to  base 
combat  power.  The  air-beam  TEMPER  shel¬ 
ters  make  setting  up  the  billeting  and  ad¬ 
ministration  tents  easy,  reducing  the  time  it 
takes  to  establish  an  entire  600-person  camp 
from  weeks  to  just  a  few  days.  The  tent's  air 
beams  are  inflated  with  an  air  compressor, 
similar  to  filling  an  automobile  tire  with  air; 
it  takes  less  than  30  minutes  to  set  up  each 
tent.  In  addition,  other  recently  incorpo¬ 
rated  features  provide  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
port  by  air  all  necessary  equipment  for  a 
complete  150-person  camp  in  a  single  C-17 
aircraft.  After  reaching  its  final  destination, 
the  submodule  can  be  fully  operational  in 
less  than  four  hours  with  a  trained  crew  of 
eight  personnel,  providing  quality  latrine, 
shower,  laundry,  billeting  and  feeding  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  warfighter. 

PM  FSS  has  sponsored  and  initiated  a 
collaborative  effort  to  explore  off-the-shelf 


solutions  and  emerging  technologies  that 
could  be  deployed  immediately  to  im¬ 
prove  the  energy,  water  and  waste  effi¬ 
ciency  and  reduce  environmental  risks  of 
life-support  areas  outfitted  with  Force 
Provider  modular  equipment  sets  at  tacti¬ 
cal  small-unit  base  camps.  Specific  areas  of 
focus  include  improved  environmental  lin¬ 
ers  and  shade  for  shelters,  energy-efficient 
rigid  wall  shelters,  wastewater  treatment 
and  reuse,  smart  power  distribution  and 
waste-to-energy  systems. 

The  Army's  Base  Camp  Systems  Inte¬ 
gration  Laboratory  (SIL),  managed  and 
operated  by  PM  FSS,  will  enable  the  Army 
and  the  joint  services  to  evaluate  future 
technologies  in  a  live  soldier  environment, 
providing  solutions  to  reduce  the  energy 
demand  and  logistical  burden  on  base 
camps  in  Afghanistan.  The  4-acre  SIL,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  is  fully  instru¬ 
mented  to  measure  water,  fuel  and  power 
usage;  forging  the  path  for  increased  en- 
ergy  efficiency  and  base  camp  commonal¬ 
ity.  Improving  our  soldiers'  quality  of  life 
and  better  facilitating  the  missions  of  units 
at  base  camps  are  just  some  of  the  SIL's  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Product  Manager  Petroleum  and 
Water  Systems  (PAWS) 

The  Product  Manager  Petroleum  and 
Water  Systems  (PAWS)  is  responsible  for  a 
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Modular  fuel  system  (MFS) 


range  of  petroleum  laboratories,  petro¬ 
leum  storage  and  distribution  systems, 
water  purification  and  treatment  systems, 
and  water  storage  and  distribution  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Petroleum  Quality  Analysis  System- 
Enhanced  (PQAS-E)  is  a  fully  integrated 
fuel  laboratory  installed  in  an  environmen¬ 
tally  controlled  ISO  shelter,  mounted  on  an 
XCK2000E1  trailer  with  support  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  a  tent.  The  PQAS-E  is  a 
complete  petroleum  laboratory  capable  of 
B-2  level  testing  on  kerosene-based  and 
diesel  fuels.  System  software  provides  an 
information  database/expert  system  for 
the  technician  to  consult  in  interpreting  test 
results  and  in  making  recommendations 
for  the  disposition  of  fuels.  Data  acquisi¬ 
tion  equipment  includes  a  modem  that  al¬ 
lows  the  PQAS-E  to  quickly  transmit  test 
results.  The  tent  structure  serves  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  area  where  samples  can  be 
received,  logged  and  stored  prior  to  pro¬ 
cessing. 

The  Modular  Fuel  System  (MFS)  is  a 

key  enabler  for  petroleum  distribution  op¬ 
erations  in  modular  force  brigade  combat 
teams  and  support  brigades  and  was  devel¬ 
oped  specifically  for  use  with  the  Palletized 
Load  System  (PLS)  and  the  Heavy  Ex¬ 
panded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT)- 
Load  Handling  System  (LHS).  The  MFS 
capitalizes  on  PLS/LHS  enhanced  mobility, 
speed  of  download  and  multicommodity 
capabilities.  The  flexibility  of  the  MFS, 
which  includes  14  ISO-certified  2,500-gal¬ 
lon  capacity  tankrack  modules  (TRM)  and 
two  600-gallon-per-minute  pumprack  mod¬ 
ules  (PRM),  allows  for  multiple  modes  of 
operation  to  distribute  fuel.  The  MFS  is  a 
rapidly  deployable  and  recoverable  fuel 
storage /distribution  system  able  to  receive, 
store  and  issue  fuels  on  the  battlefield.  The 


system  has  a  35,000-gallon  capacity.  The 
system  can  be  manifolded  and  placed  into 
operation  in  one  hour  or  less  using  four 
trained  92F  personnel.  It  can  also  be  disas¬ 
sembled  and  packed  for  transport  in  one 
hour  or  less.  Each  TRM  has  onboard  stor¬ 
age  compartments  for  hoses,  nozzles,  fire 
extinguishers  and  grounding  rods.  Each 
PRM  has  a  diesel-engine-driven  centrifugal 
pump,  filter  separator,  sufficient  hoses,  re¬ 
fueling  nozzles,  valves,  fittings  and  an  aux¬ 
iliary  pump  for  gravity  discharge  opera¬ 
tions,  and  fittings  to  establish  eight  retail 
and/or  bulk  dispensing  points  (total  of  16 
points  per  system).  The  system  can  also  be 
fitted  with  a  fuel  additive  injector.  The 
Army  does  not  have  any  legacy  storage/ 
distribution  system  that  can  compare  to  the 
increased  mobility,  capability,  compatibility, 
maintainability,  sustainability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  MFS.  The  TRM  can  also  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  HEMTT 
Tanker.  This  configuration  enables  brigades 
to  carry  and  distribute  their  required  fuel 
supply  while  minimizing  personnel  and 
prime  movers. 

The  Fuel  System  Supply  Point  (FSSP) 

consists  of  fabric  storage  tanks  of  various 
sizes,  pumps,  filter  separators,  fittings  and 
hoses.  The  systems  are  containerized  in 
ISO-compatible  modules.  The  FSSP  is  the 
primary  system  for  receiving,  storing  and 
issuing  fuel  within  a  theater  of  operation 


and  can  be  tailored  to  situational  require¬ 
ments.  The  FSSP  has  the  flexibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  storage  and  delivery  of  fuel  for  a  few 
thousand  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons.  It  is  capable  of  rapid  emplacement 
and  recovery  and  can  be  transported  to  the 
operational  site  by  a  wide  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  Lightweight  Water  Purifier  (LWP) 

is  a  complete  water  purification  system 
that  consists  of  feed  water  pump;  hoses; 
ROWPU  elements;  pre-filter,  high-pressure 
pump;  3-kilowatt  tactical  quiet  generator; 
1,000-gallon  water  storage  and  distribution 
system;  and  control  panel.  It  purifies  up  to 
125  gallons  per  hour  from  a  freshwater 
source  and  75  gallons  per  hour  from  salt¬ 
water  and  NBC-contaminated  sources.  It 
will  be  mounted  on  skids  that  can  be  lifted 
by  four  people  and  will  normally  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  a  two-soldier  cargo  Humvee.  The 
LWP  can  be  transported  by  UH-60  heli¬ 
copter  or  C-130  fixed-wing  aircraft.  The 
LWP  provides  potable  water  for  a  wide 
range  of  military  operations  and  is  de¬ 
ployed  with  small  units  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces  and  for  use  in  temporary  med¬ 
ical  facilities. 

The  Forward  Area  Water  Point  Supply 
System  (FAWPSS)  is  a  portable,  self-con¬ 
tained,  potable  water  storage  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Its  3,000-gallon  capacity  can 
support  personnel  in  forward  areas  of  the 


"This  is  a  terrific  book,  lively  and  brisk,  and  surprisingly 
interesting.  This  will  be  the  definitive  book  on 
Westmoreland,  and  a  must-read  for  anyone  who 
tries  to  understand  the  Vietnam  War." 

— Thomas  E.  Ricks,  author  of  Fiasco  and  The  Gamble 
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battlefield,  arid  regions  or  other  environ¬ 
ments  where  potable  water  is  needed. 

The  Load  Handling  System  Compati¬ 
ble,  Water  Tank  Rack  (Hippo)  represents 
the  latest  technology  in  bulk  water  distrib¬ 
ution  systems.  The  system  is  a  mobile 
hardwall  system  providing  potable  water 
to  theater  and  brigade  units.  The  Hippo 
consists  of  a  2,000-gallon  water  tank  rack 
with  pump,  filling  stand,  and  a  70-foot 
hose  reel  with  bulk  suction  and  discharge 
hoses.  It  is  fully  functional  mounted  or  dis¬ 
mounted  and  is  transportable  when  full, 
partially  full  or  empty.  The  Hippo  pre¬ 
vents  water  from  freezing  at  minus  25  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  and  is  compatible  with 
the  HEMTT-LHS  and  the  PLS  truck  and 
trailer.  The  Hippo  replaces  the  Semi-trailer 
Mounted  Fabric  Tank  (SMFT).  It  provides 
the  Army  with  the  capability  to  receive, 
store  and  distribute  potable  water  for 
cooking,  drinking,  showers  and  cleaning 
purposes. 

The  Unit  Water  Pod  System  (Camel  II) 

consists  of  an  800-  to  900-gallon  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  tank,  heater  unit,  government-fur¬ 
nished  Ml 095  medium  tactical  vehicle 
(MTV)  trailer,  and  contractor-developed 
components  mounted  to  or  carried  by  the 
trailer.  Under  the  Stryker  brigade  combat 
team  (SBCT)  concept,  the  Camel  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  maneuvering  company  operating  in 
a  temperate  environment  more  than  two 
days  of  water  at  a  minimum  sustaining 
consumption  rate.  The  Camel  is  the  unit's 
primary  water  distribution  system  and  will 
be  used  by  units  at  all  echelons  throughout 
the  battlefield.  The  Camel  II  system  re¬ 
places  the  Ml 07,  M149  and  M1112  series 
400-gallon  water  trailers  (Water  Buffalo). 


Product  Manager  Light  Tactical 
Vehicles  (PM  LTV) 

The  Product  Manager  Light  Tactical 
Vehicles  (PM  LTV)  is  responsible  for  the 
Army's  High  Mobility,  Multipurpose 
Wheeled  Vehicle  (Humvee)  family  of  ve¬ 
hicles  and  Light  Tactical  Trailers  (LTT). 
The  Army's  requirement  for  Humvees  is 
157,000  vehicles,  and  more  than  250,000 
have  been  built  and  are  in  service  world¬ 
wide. 

The  versatile  Humvee  is  the  Army's 
most  ubiquitous  vehicle,  providing  a  com¬ 
mon,  light  tactical  wheeled  capability.  The 

Q&t  AeroTech 


Humvee  is  the  Army's  (and  other  ser¬ 
vices')  primary  light  wheeled  vehicle  for 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  missions.  Humvees  of  all 
variants  (but  mostly  up-armored  versions) 
are  currently  deployed  in  support  of  oper¬ 
ations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  Humvee  family  of  vehicles  consists 
of  multiple  configurations  built  on  a  com¬ 
mon  chassis  to  support  weapon  systems, 
command-and-control  systems  and  field 
ambulances,  and  to  provide  ammunition, 
troop  and  general  cargo  transport.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  equipped  with  a  high-performance. 


ANC 


Halvorsen  Carao  Loaders 


Product  Director  Non-Standard 
Vehicles  (PD  NSV) 

The  newly  established  Product  Director 
Non-Standard  Vehicles  (PD  NSV)  pro¬ 
vides  the  Afghan  National  Security  Forces 
(ANSF)  cradle-to-grave  life-cycle  manage¬ 
ment  of  commercial  Light  and  Medium 
Tactical  Vehicle  fleets.  The  PD  NSV  portfo¬ 
lio  includes  the  currently  fielded  Ford 
Ranger  and  Navistar  vehicle  fleets  as  well 
as  any  future  procurements.  The  goal  of 
PD  NSV  is  to  provide  the  ANSF  the  capa¬ 
bility  and  capacity  to  be  self-sustaining 
and  independently  able  to  conduct  secu¬ 
rity  operation  missions.  PD  NSV's  mission 
is  a  critical  part  of  the  overall  Afghan  tran¬ 
sition  plan. 

Project  Manager  Tactical  Vehicles 
Offices  within  the  Project  Manager  Tac¬ 
tical  Vehicles  (PM  TV)  include:  Product 
Manager  Light  Tactical  Vehicles  (PM  LTV), 
Product  Manager  Medium  Tactical  Vehi¬ 
cles  (PM  MTV),  Product  Manager  Heavy 
Tactical  Vehicles  (PM  HTV)  and  Product 
Manager  Armored  Security  Vehicle  (PM 
ASV). 
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The  C-130  transportable  25K/44K/42K  models  are  the 
loader  of  choice  for  austere  airfield  operations.  Backed 
by  an  experienced  Logistics  Team,  the  innovative  design 
allows  the  Halvorsen  Loader  to  service  the  majority  of 
Military  and  Commercial  cargo  aircraft. 
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6. 5-liter,  turbo-charged  diesel  engine,  elec¬ 
tronic  automatic  transmission  and  four- 
wheel  drive.  It  is  air-transportable  and 
low-velocity-airdrop  (LVAD)-certified  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  maxi  ambulance  variants).  The 
Humvee  can  be  equipped  with  a  self-re¬ 
covery  hydraulic  winch  and  can  support 
payloads  from  2,500  to  5,100  pounds  (in¬ 
cluding  crew  and  pintle  loads),  depending 
on  the  model. 

Current  production  Humvees  are  built 
on  the  expanded  capacity  vehicle  (ECV) 
chassis.  The  ECV  variants  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1995  as  the  M1113  Shelter  Carrier, 
providing  up  to  5,100  pounds  of  payload, 
and  the  M1114  Up-armor  Humvee  (UAH), 
to  provide  crew  protection  from  small- 
arms  fire,  overhead  fragmentation  from  ar¬ 
tillery  and  mortar  shells,  and  underbody 
from  antipersonnel/antitank  mines.  Cur¬ 
rent  production  variants  of  the  Humvee 
family  include  the  M1151A1  ECV  Arma¬ 
ment  Carrier,  M1152A1  ECV  Cargo/ 
Troop/Shelter  Carrier,  M1165A1  ECV 
Command  and  Control  Carrier  and  the 
M1167  ECV  TOW  Missile  Carrier  vehicles. 
Like  the  M1114,  the  M1151  has  a  rooftop 
weapon  station  that  can  accommodate  an 
M60  machine  gun,  M2  machine  gun,  Mk 


19  grenade  launcher  or  the  M240/M249. 
Unlike  most  earlier  models,  these  latest 
versions  are  also  designed  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  additional  armor  packages  over 
their  base  protection  levels,  as  the  mission 
profile  dictates. 

Humvee  new  production  for  the  Army 
ended  in  December  2010,  although  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  other  services  and  foreign 
military  sales  customers  will  continue  into 
early  2012.  Included  in  the  Army  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  new  M997A3  ambulance  configu¬ 
ration,  built  on  the  ECV  chassis,  which  is 
planned  specifically  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  to  meet  its  homeland  security  and 
natural  disaster  relief  missions.  Because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  Humvee  variants 
found  throughout  the  Army  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  need  for  their  service  into  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  plans  are  currently  being 
developed  for  a  competitively  awarded  re¬ 
capitalization  program,  which  will  mod¬ 
ernize  and  extend  the  useful  life  of  the 
Army's  Humvees.  This  Humvee  competi¬ 
tive  recapitalization  program  will  improve 
protection  and  automotive  performance. 

The  Light  Tactical  Trailer  (LTT)  is  the 
Humvee  trailer.  It  has  been  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  (materiel  released)  for  use  per  the 


Humvee  mission  profile.  The  LTT  comes 
in  three  variants:  M1101  (LTT-L),  M1102 
(LTT-H)  and  heavy  chassis  (LTT-HC).  The 
Army  has  met  the  LTT  requirement  of 
49,367  trailers.  The  on-hand  quantity  in¬ 
cluding  the  current  FY  2010  procurement 
will  be  50,115  trailers.  There  are  no  pro¬ 
duction  funds  in  FY  2011  and  beyond. 

Product  Manager  Family  of  Medium 
Tactical  Vehicles  (PM  MTV) 

The  Product  Manager  Medium  Tactical 
Vehicles  (PM  MTV)  is  responsible  for  the 
Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles 
(FMTV),  including  Light  Medium  Tactical 
Vehicles  (LMTV),  Medium  Tactical  Vehi¬ 
cles,  FMTV  specialty  vehicles  and  FMTV 
trailers. 

The  medium  truck  fleet  has  historically 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  Army's 
single-lift  payload  capacity.  In  redefining 
this  vital  fleet.  Army  planners  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  focus  on  a  family  approach; 
that  is,  to  combine  both  2.5-ton  and  5-ton 
payload  classes  into  a  single  acquisition 
program  that  would  yield  a  logistically  sig¬ 
nificant  degree  of  component  commonality 
across  all  medium  fleet  variants. 

The  Army's  requirement  for  medium 
trucks  is  now  more  than  83,000  vehicles. 
These  vehicles  are  required  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  combat,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units.  They  must 
perform  roles  such  as  unit  mobility,  field 
feeding,  water  distribution,  local  and  line- 
haul  transportation,  maintenance  platforms, 
engineer  operations,  communication  sys¬ 
tems,  medical  support  and  towing  artillery 
pieces.  All  medium  vehicles  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  operating  worldwide  on  primary  and 
secondary  roads  as  well  as  on  trails,  and 
cross-country  in  weather  extremes  from  mi¬ 
nus  50  to  120  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  FMTV  achieves  extraordinary  com¬ 
monality  by  sharing  many  subsystems  and 
components  in  the  4x4  (LMTV),  6x6  (MTV) 
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and  companion  trailer  configurations.  The 
trucks  share,  for  example,  common  engine 
assemblies  (with  different  horsepower  rat¬ 
ings),  cooling  systems,  transmissions,  in¬ 
take  and  exhaust  systems,  front  axles  and 
suspension  systems,  tires  and  wheels,  cab 
assembly,  vehicle  control  gauges  and 
much  more.  They  differ  primarily  in  num¬ 
ber  of  axles  (two  versus  three)  and  stan¬ 
dard  cargo  bed  size  (12  feet  versus  14  feet) 
to  accommodate  different  payload  ratings 
(2.5  tons  versus  5  tons)  and  body  styles. 

The  FMTV  deviates  from  predecessor 
vehicle  designs  by  having  its  tilt  cab  over 
the  engine.  This  design  approach  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Army's  goal  of  significantly 
improving  the  deployability  of  units,  since 
a  typical  FMTV  vehicle  is  some  40  inches 
shorter  than  the  vehicle  it  replaces,  requir¬ 
ing  less  space  aboard  deploying  aircraft  or 
surface  shipping.  This  reduced  length  also 
contributes  to  a  shorter  turning  radius  and 
better  offroad  mobility.  Offroad  mobility  is 
further  enhanced  by  a  standard  central  tire 
inflation  system  (CTIS)  and  state-of-the-art 
suspension. 

LMTV  systems  include  the  Ml 078  2.5- 
ton  standard  cargo,  M1079  2.5-ton  van, 
M1080  2.5-ton  chassis  and  M1081  2.5-ton 
standard  cargo  (LVAD)  [low-velocity  air¬ 
drop  capable],  MTV  systems  include  the 
M1083  5-ton  standard  cargo,  M1084  5-ton 
standard  cargo  with  MHE,  M1085  5-ton 


long  cargo.  Ml 086  5-ton  long  cargo  with 
MHE  (crane).  Ml 088  5-ton  tractor.  Ml 089 
5-ton  wrecker,  M1090  5-ton  dump,  M1092 
5- ton  chassis.  Ml 093  5-ton  standard  cargo 
(LVAD),  Ml 094  5-ton  dump  (LVAD)  and 
Ml 096  5-ton  long  chassis. 

FMTV  special  vehicles  include  the  M1087 
expandable  van,  XM1140  high-mobility  ar¬ 
tillery  rocket  system  (HIMARS)  carrier, 
M1147  FMTV  load  handling  system  (LHS) 
trailer,  M1148  FMTV  LHS  truck,  M1157  10- 
ton  dump  and  XM  1160  medium  extended 
air  defense  system  (MEADS)  carrier.  FMTV 
trailers  include  the  M1082  trailer  cargo  2.5 
ton  and  M1095  trailer  cargo  5  ton.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  office  helps  coordinate  activities  on 
M900  series  5-ton  trucks. 

Product  Manager  Heavy  Tactical 
Vehicles  (PM  HTV) 

The  Product  Manager  Heavy  Tactical 
Vehicles  (PM  HTV)  addresses  programs 
including  the  Heavy  Equipment  Trans¬ 
porter  System  (HETS),  Heavy  Expanded 
Mobility  Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT),  Pal¬ 
letized  Load  System  (PLS),  flatracks,  con¬ 
tainer  handling  and  mission  modules, 
M915  family  of  vehicles,  fifth-wheel  trail¬ 
ers  and  special  trailers. 

The  M1070/M1000  Heavy  Equipment 
Transporter  System  (HETS)  deploys,  trans¬ 
ports,  recovers  and  evacuates  combat- 
loaded  Ml  tanks  and  other  vehicles  of  simi¬ 


lar  weight  to  and  from  the  battlefield.  More 
than  600  have  been  deployed  in  support  of 
overseas  contingency  operations  (OCO). 
The  M1070  tractor  and  M1000  semitrailer 
replaced  the  M911/M747  as  the  Army's  lat¬ 
est  model  HETS.  The  M1070/M1000  HETS 
was  developed  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
creased  weight  of  the  Ml  Abrams  family  of 
main  battle  tanks.  The  Ml 070  provides  line- 
haul,  local-haul  and  maintenance  evacua¬ 
tion  on  and  off  the  road  during  tactical  op¬ 
erations  worldwide. 

Unlike  previous  HETS,  the  M1070  is  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  both  the  tank  and  its  crew. 
Approximately  2,311  HETS  have  been 
fielded  to  date.  The  M1070A1  HET  tractor 
has  been  updated  with  a  new  power  train 
with  200  additional  horsepower,  single¬ 
speed  transfer  case  for  ease  of  operation, 
and  numerous  front  suspension  and  drive 
system  updates  to  increase  the  safe  operat¬ 
ing  load  capacity  of  the  vehicle  steering 
and  handling  systems.  The  M1070A1  is  de¬ 
signed  with  an  armored  A-kit  cab  and  B-kit 
armor. 

The  M1000  Semitrailer  has  been  im¬ 
proved  with  a  series  of  maintainability 
changes  including  self-adjusting  brakes, 
central  lubrication  system  at  each  axle,  and 
a  hydraulic  system  upgrade  that  reduces 
trailer  raise/lower  times  and  is  expected 
to  result  in  greater  reliability.  The  new  con¬ 
figuration  HET,  model  M1070A1,  and  the 
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Heavy  expanded  mobility 
tactical  truck  (HEMTT) 


enhanced  Ml 000  semitrailer  are  in  the 
process  of  production  verification  testing. 

The  Heavy  Expanded  Mobility  Tactical 
Truck  (HEMTT)  is  the  workhorse  of  Army 
combat  divisions.  It  is  the  key  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  enabler  for  all  brigade  com¬ 
bat  teams.  The  11 -ton,  eight-wheel-drive 
family  of  vehicles  is  designed  to  operate  in 
any  climatic  condition. 

There  are  several  basic  configurations  of 
the  HEMTT-series  trucks:  the  M977  cargo 
truck  with  light  materiel-handling  crane; 
M985  cargo  truck  with  medium  materiel¬ 
handling  crane;  the  M978  2,500-gallon  fuel 
tanker;  the  M983  tractor;  the  M984  wrecker; 
and  the  M1120  Load  Handling  System 
(LHS)  and  the  M983  Light  Equipment 
Transporter  (LET),  used  in  Stryker  recovery 
operations  and  movement  of  heavy  engi¬ 
neer  equipment.  The  HEMTT  is  used  as  a 
prime  mover  for  the  Patriot  missile  system, 
M7  forward  repair  system  and  tactical  wa¬ 
ter  purification  system  and  as  the  chassis 
for  the  M1977  common  bridge  transporter, 
M1142  tactical  firefighting  truck  and  M1158 
HEMTT-based  water  tender.  The  HEMTT  is 
also  compatible  with  the  PLS  trailer. 

The  HEMTT  is  augmented  by  the  M989/ 
A1  heavy  expanded  munitions  ammuni¬ 
tion  trailer  (HEMAT)  in  the  transport  of  the 
Multiple-Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS) 
family  of  munitions  (MFoM).  The  HEMAT 
can  transport  four  MFoM  pods,  each 
weighing  approximately  5,400  pounds.  The 
offroad  capability  of  the  HEMTT  and 
HEMAT  combination  can  transport  eight 
MFoM  pods.  The  M989A1  HEMAT  is  also 
required  to  transport  six  standard  ammu¬ 
nition  pallets  (single  stacked),  two  600-gal¬ 
lon  fuel  pods  or  two  500-gallon  fuel  blad¬ 
ders. 

The  HEMTT  recap  program  will  recapi¬ 
talize  HEMTT  vehicles  to  0  miles /0  hours 
and  to  the  A4  configuration,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  bumper-to-bumper  recap  of  the  en¬ 
tire  truck  with  the  following  technology 
insertions:  CAT  15  engine,  electronic  trans¬ 
mission,  ABS  and  traction  control,  and 
larger  cab.  The  HEMTT  A4  is  designed 
with  an  armored  A-kit  cab  and  B-kit  ar¬ 
mor. 

The  Palletized  Load  System  (PLS)  is 

the  primary  component  of  the  maneuver- 
oriented  ammunition  distribution  system. 
Roughly  1,000  PLS  are  being  used  in  over¬ 
seas  contingency  operations.  It  also  per¬ 
forms  local-haul,  line-haul,  unit  resupply 
and  other  transportation  missions  in  the 


Palletized  load  system  (PLS) 


tactical  environment.  In  addition,  it  is  used 
as  the  prime  mover  for  the  M7  Forward 
Repair  System  and  various  engineer  mis¬ 
sion  modules  (M4  Bituminous  Distributor 
Module,  M5  Concrete  Mobile  Mixer  Mod¬ 
ule  and  M6  Dump  Body  Module).  The  PLS 
is  also  the  host  chassis  for  the  dry  support 
bridge  launcher  vehicle  (M1975). 

The  PLS  consists  of  a  16.5-ton  payload 
tactical  truck  with  a  flatrack.  It  is  a  five- 
axle,  10-wheel  drive  vehicle  with  a  500-hp 
Detroit  Diesel  engine,  an  Allison  automatic 
transmission  and  a  CTIS.  This  combination 
provides  a  highly  mobile  system  able  to 
transport  its  payload  in  virtually  any  type 
of  terrain  or  weather  and  maintain  pace 
with  the  self-propelled  artillery  systems 
that  it  supports.  The  PLS  comes  in  two  mis¬ 
sion-oriented  configurations:  the  M1074 
and  the  M1075.  The  M1074  is  equipped 
with  a  variable  reach  materiel-handling 
crane  (MHC)  to  support  forward-deployed 
field  artillery  units.  The  M1075,  without 


MHC,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
M1076  trailer  to  support  transportation 
line-haul  missions. 

The  M1076  PLS  trailer  is  a  three-axle, 
wagon-style  trailer  with  a  16.5-ton  pay- 
load  capacity  that  is  equipped  with  a 
flatrack  that  is  interchangeable  between 
truck  and  trailer.  The  combination  of  truck 
and  trailer  provides  the  combined  payload 
capacity  of  33  tons.  The  flatracks  are  lifted 
on  and  off  the  truck  and  trailer  by  a  hy¬ 
draulic-powered  arm  mounted  on  the 
truck,  eliminating  the  need  for  additional 
materiel-handling  equipment.  The  controls 
for  the  arm  are  located  inside  the  cab,  al¬ 
lowing  the  operator  to  load  or  unload  the 
truck  in  less  than  one  minute  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  cab.  The  trailer  can  be  loaded  or 
unloaded  in  less  than  five  minutes  using 
the  remote-control  arm. 

The  PLS  can  transport  multiple  cargo 
configurations  by  using  a  variety  of  flat- 
racks.  The  M1077  and  M1077A1  flatracks 
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are  sideless  and  used  to  transport  pallets 
of  ammunition  and  other  classes  of  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Ml  flatrack  carries  identical 
classes  of  supplies.  It  is  ISO/CSC-certified 
and  suitable  for  intermodal  transport  in¬ 
cluding  transport  on  container  ships.  Am¬ 
munition  can  be  loaded  on  the  Ml  at  de¬ 
pots,  transported  via  container  ship  to 
theater,  picked  up  by  the  PLS  truck  and 
carried  forward  without  using  any  ma¬ 
teriel-handling  equipment.  The  walls  fold 
inward  when  empty  to  facilitate  stacking 
for  retrograde.  The  M3/M3A1  container 
roll-in/roll-out  platform  is  a  flatrack  that 
fits  inside  a  20-foot  ISO  container.  The  con¬ 
tainer-handling  unit  is  a  kit  installed  on 
the  PLS  that  allows  the  direct  load,  trans¬ 
port  and  unload  of  20-foot  ISO  containers 
without  an  external  flatrack. 

The  PLS  vehicle  is  in  the  process  of  up¬ 
grade  to  incorporate  a  modern  powertrain 
with  increased  horsepower,  independent 
suspension  and  an  updated  cab  that  is 
common  with  the  latest  HEMTT  vehicles. 
The  updated  PLS  vehicles  (model  suffix 
Al)  have  completed  production  verifica¬ 
tion  testing  and  are  preparing  to  enter  pro¬ 
duction  as  new  production  and  recapital¬ 
ization  programs.  The  PLS  Al  is  long-term 
protection  strategy  (LTPS)  compliant  with 
A-kit  cab  and  B-kit  armor. 

The  Army's  M915-Series  Line-Haul 
Tractors  operate  on  highways  and  sec¬ 


ondary  roads  to  transport  bulk  supplies 
and  fuel  to  U.S.  forces.  The  Army's  line- 
haul  fleet  consists  of  the  current  M915 
family  of  vehicles  (FoV)  including  the 
M915A5,  M916A3  and  M917A2  vehicles. 
The  M915A5  is  based  upon  Freigh diner's 
commercial  Western  Star  tractors  and  in¬ 
corporates  transport  industry  technologies 
for  safety,  fuel  efficiency  and  low  operat¬ 
ing  costs  per  mile. 

The  M915-series  fleet  of  vehicles  is 
found  primarily  in  active  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  transportation  units  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid,  efficient  transport 
of  bulk  supplies  from  ocean  ports  to  divi¬ 
sion  support  areas  within  a  theater  of  op¬ 


eration.  They  are  used  primarily  to  trans¬ 
port  the  M871  semitrailer  (flatbed,  22.5 
tons),  M872  semitrailer  (flatbed,  34  tons), 
M967/M969  semitrailer  (5,000-gallon 
tanker),  M1062  semitrailer  (7,500-gallon 
tanker),  and  M1062A1  semitrailer  (9,000- 
gallon  tanker).  The  M915A5  is  the  latest  se¬ 
ries  and  has  a  maximum  gross  combined 
vehicle  weight  of  120,000  pounds  when 
operating  with  the  M872A4  semitrailer. 
Only  the  M915A5  variant  is  in  production, 
with  fieldings  in  FY  2010. 

The  M915A5  includes  improvements 
over  the  legacy  M915A3,  with  suspension 
upgrades  for  increased  weight  capability 
for  B-kits  and  an  extended  cab  that  is  10 
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Ml  117  Armored  security  vehicle 


inches  wider  and  34  inches  longer  than  the 
M915A3  crew  cab.  The  M915A5  is  de¬ 
signed  with  an  armored  A-kit  cab  and  13- 
kit  armor. 

Product  Manager  Armored  Security 
Vehicle  (PM  ASV) 

The  Product  Manager  Armored  Secu¬ 
rity  Vehicle  (PM  ASV)  has  the  mission  to 
develop,  produce,  field  and  sustain  the 
M1117  Armored  Security  Vehicle  to  an  ex¬ 
peditionary  force.  The  M1117  ASV  is  a  tur- 
reted,  armored,  all-wheel  drive  vehicle 
that  supports  military  police  missions — 
such  as  rear-area  security,  law  and  order 
operations,  battlefield  circulation  and  en¬ 
emy-prisoner-of-war  operations — over  the 
entire  spectrum  of  war  and  operations 
other  than  war  as  well  as  convoy  protec¬ 
tion  missions. 

The  ASV  provides  protection  to  the 
crew  compartment,  gunner's  station  and 
the  ammunition  storage  area.  The  turret  is 
fully  enclosed,  with  both  an  M19  40  mm 
grenade  machine  gun  and  a  .50-caliber 
machine  gun,  and  a  multisalvo  smoke 
grenade  launcher.  The  ASV  provides  bal¬ 
listic,  blast  and  overhead  protection  for  its 
four-person  crew.  The  ASV,  with  a  payload 


of  3,600  pounds,  400-mile-plus  range  and 
top  speed  of  nearly  70  miles  per  hour  en¬ 
sures  both  lethality  and  survivability  to 
the  warfighter. 

In  addition,  on  the  ASV  chassis,  the  U.S. 
Army  is  fielding  the  M1200  Armored 
Knight  to  provide  improved  survivability 
over  the  current  M707  Knight  (Humvee- 
based  Knight).  Used  by  field  artillery  com¬ 
bat  observation  lasing  teams  (COLTs)  in 
both  Heavy  and  Infantry  brigade  combat 


teams,  the  Armored  Knight  will  combine 
the  proven  ASV  with  the  M707  Knight 
mission  equipment  package  (MEP). 

The  Medium  ASV  (MASV),  currently  in 
production  for  use  by  the  Afghan  national 
army  (ANA),  is  based  on  the  Army's 
M1117  Armored  Security  Vehicle  (ASV) 
platform.  Sharing  approximately  70  per¬ 
cent  commonality  with  the  ASV,  the  MASV 
consists  of  nine  different  variants,  each  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  specific  combat  roles  and 
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enhance  the  quick  reaction  capability  of  the 
ANA.  The  nine  variants  include  the  ASV 
and  armored  personal  carrier  configura¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  command-and-control, 
ambulance,  engineering,  maintenance,  mor¬ 
tar,  and  reconnaissance  variations.  The  en¬ 
hanced  survivability,  which  is  standard  on 
all  of  the  MASV  variants,  represents  a  new 
range  of  mission  set  capabilities. 

PM  Joint  Combat  Support  Systems 

The  office  of  Project  Manager  Joint 
Combat  Support  Systems  (PM  JCSS)  in¬ 
cludes  the  Product  Manager  Joint  Light 
Tactical  Vehicles  (PM  JLTV);  Product  Man¬ 
ager  Sets,  Kits,  Outfits  and  Tools  (PM 
SKOT);  Product  Director  Test,  Measure¬ 
ment  and  Diagnostic  Equipment  (PD 
TMDE);  and  Product  Director  Horizontal 
Technology  Insertion  (PD  HTI). 

Product  Manager  Joint  Light  Tactical 
Vehicles  (PM  JLTV) 

The  Product  Manager  Joint  Light  Tacti¬ 
cal  Vehicles  (PM  JLTV)  is  responsible  for 
the  Army's  participation  in  the  Joint  Light 
Tactical  Vehicle  (JLTV).  The  JLTV  family 
of  vehicles  and  companion  trailers  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  component  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps'  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  strategy, 
balancing  long-term  warfighter  needs  of 
protection,  performance  and  payload  in  an 
affordable  and  expeditionary  platform  de¬ 
signed  for  global  operations. 

Capability  gaps  within  the  existing  light 
tactical  wheeled  vehicle  fleet  are  the  result 
of  an  imbalance  in  protection,  payload  and 
performance.  The  JLTV  family  of  vehicles 
will  be  able  to  deliver  all  of  these  capabili¬ 
ties  within  an  affordable  and  transportable 
solution,  meeting  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
rotary-  and  fixed-wing  air,  sea  and  over¬ 
land  transport  requirements — something 
no  existing  light  tactical  wheeled  vehicle 
can  do. 

The  services  have  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  27-month  technology  develop¬ 
ment  (TD)  phase,  completing  a  rigorous 
test  and  evaluation  effort  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  and  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Ariz.  The  services  completed  all 
planned  performance  and  RAM  testing; 
however,  because  of  the  increased  require¬ 
ment  in  survivability,  they  conducted 
above-threshold  ballistic  testing  to  help  in¬ 
form  the  engineering  and  manufacturing 
development  (EMD)  phase  requirements. 
In  addition,  JLTV's  first  helicopter  sling¬ 
load  transportability  test  with  the  Army's 
CH-47D  and  the  Marine  Corps'  CH-53E 
was  completed  with  each  of  the  three  TD 
phase  contractor's  Category  A  general 
purpose  vehicles. 

The  development  of  the  JLTV  reinforces 
the  Army's  approach  to  interoperable 
platforms  that  provide  expeditionary  and 
protected  maneuver  to  forces  currently 
supported  by  Humvees.  The  JLTVs  also 


improve  payload  efficiency  through  chas¬ 
sis  engineering,  enabling  the  vehicles  to 
be  deployed  with  the  appropriate  amount 
of  force  protection  through  scalable  armor 
solutions. 

The  TD  phase  has  satisfied  its  intended 
purpose:  to  demonstrate  the  integration  of 
established  technologies  as  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem,  providing  an  assessment  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  performance  risks  relevant  to  en¬ 
tering  the  EMD  phase.  The  EMD  phase 
will  be  full  and  open  competition,  with  the 
selection  of  two  offerors.  Milestone  B  is 


currently  scheduled  for  the  second  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  2012. 

Product  Manager  Sets,  Kits,  Outfits 
and  Tools  (PM  SKOT) 

The  Product  Manager  Sets,  Kits,  Out¬ 
fits  and  Tools  (PM  SKOT)  manages  more 
than  50  of  the  Army's  combat  engineer  and 
ordnance  sets,  kits,  outfits  and  tools,  pro¬ 
viding  industrial  quality  tools  with  lifetime 
warranties,  foam  cutouts  for  rapid  inven¬ 
tory,  and  increased  ease  of  accountability 
and  transportability  to  the  warfighter.  PM 
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Lockheed  Martin 


Mine  resistant  ambush 
protected  (MRAP)  vehicles 


SKOT's  broad  portfolio  includes  SKOTs  for 
tracked  and  wheeled  vehicle  emergency  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance,  armament  systems 
repair,  hydraulic  systems  repair,  metal 
working  and  machining,  cutting  and  weld¬ 
ing,  engineering  and  construction,  urban 
operations.  Army  diving  missions,  inflat¬ 
able  boats  and  motors,  and  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  and  protection  equipment. 

Product  Director  Test,  Measurement 
and  Diagnostic  Equipment  (PD 
TMDE) 

The  Product  Director  Test,  Measurement 
and  Diagnostic  Equipment  (PD  TMDE)  is 

responsible  for  the  life-cycle  management  of 
the  Army's  calibration  sets,  general  purpose 
electronic  test  equipment  (GPETE)  and  its 
modernization  through  the  test  equipment 
modernization  (TEMOD)  program,  and  the 
Integrated  Family  of  Test  Equipment  (IFTE), 
composed  of  at-platform  automatic  test  sys¬ 
tems  (APATS)  and  off-platform  automatic 
test  systems  (OPATS). 

Product  Director  Horizontal 
Technology  Integration  (PD  HTI) 

The  focus  of  the  Product  Director  Hori¬ 
zontal  Technology  Integration  (PD  HTI) 

is  on  identifying  relatively  established 
technologies  (technology  readiness  level  6 
or  greater)  at  the  component  or  subsystem 
levels  for  potential  insertion  into  and  im¬ 
provement  of  joint  ground  systems.  These 
ground  systems  are  those  in  the  portfolios 
of  the  Program  Executive  Office  (PEO) 
Combat  Support  and  Combat  Service  Sup¬ 
port  (CS&CSS),  PEO  Ground  Combat  Sys¬ 
tems,  and  the  Marine  Corps'  PEO  Land 
Systems  and  Project  Manager  (PM)  Light 
Armored  Vehicles.  Support  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  to  PEO  Integration. 

The  primary  method  used  to  identify 
potentially  useful  technologies  is  through 
the  PEO  CS&CSS-sponsored,  PD  HTI-exe- 
cuted  joint  ground  system  enterprise  mar¬ 
ket  investigation  process  (EMIP).  This 
process  involves  identifying  technology 
areas  of  interest  to  the  commercial  market¬ 
place,  reviewing  submitted  technology 
ideas,  physical  demonstration  by  the  ven¬ 
dor  of  selected  technologies,  demonstra¬ 
tion  assessment  by  a  government  team  of 
subject-matter  experts,  and  referral  of 
promising  technologies  to  relevant  PEOs 
and  other  government  organizations. 

Besides  identifying  and  assessing  po- 
•  ■  Uy  useful  ground-system-related 
te  i.  logies,  PD  HTl's  efforts  provide  an 
oppt  .  mity  for  more  coordinated  market 
researv  a  referral  point  for  PMs  when 
meeting  w  th  vendors,  a  forum  to  support 


a  demonstration  of  interesting  technolo¬ 
gies  submitted  in  response  to  PMs'  re¬ 
quests  for  information  (RFI),  and  a  tech¬ 
nology  idea  database  available  to  the 
acquisition  and  technology  communities. 
Also,  the  generation  of  smarter  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  is  more  likely  by 
knowing  what  latest  technologies  are 
available  and,  by  having  a  joint  focus,  PD 
HTl's  efforts  potentially  help  drive  com¬ 
monality  across  platforms.  In  addition, 
vendors,  particularly  small  businesses,  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  technology  to  relevant  government 
experts. 

PM  Mine  Resistant  Ambush 
Protected 

The  Project  Manager  Mine  Resistant 
Ambush  Protected  (PM  MRAP)  vehicles 
encompasses  thousands  of  highly  surviv- 
able  MRAP  vehicles  under  several  product 
managers,  including  Vehicle  Systems, 
MRAP  All-Terrain  Vehicles  (M-ATV),  and 
Assured  Mobility  Systems,  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  route-clearance  vehicles  (RCVs). 

MRAP  vehicles  are  armored  vehicles 
with  a  blast-resistant  V-bottomed  under¬ 
body  designed  to  protect  the  crew  from 
mine  blasts  and  fragmentary  and  direct-fire 
weapons.  MRAP  features  four  vehicle  cate¬ 
gories:  Category  I  for  urban  combat  mis¬ 
sions;  Category  II  for  convoy  escort,  troop 
transport,  explosive  ordnance  disposal  and 
ambulance  missions;  Category  III  for  clear¬ 
ing  mines  and  improvised  explosive  de¬ 
vices  (IEDs);  and  the  M-ATV,  a  smaller, 
lighter-weight  platform.  A  wrecker,  or 
MRAP  Recovery  Vehicle  (MRV),  was  added 
to  the  fleet  in  late  2010. 

In  May  2007,  the  MRAP  vehicle  pro¬ 
gram  was  deemed  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense's  highest  priority  defense  acquisition 
program. 


Product  Manager  MRAP  Vehicle 
Systems 

The  Product  Manager  MRAP  Vehicle 
Systems  was  responsible  for  the  initial  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  MRAP  fleet  of  vehicles, 
consisting  of  16  discernable  variants  from 
five  different  commercial  manufacturers. 
Originally  envisioned  as  a  few  thousand 
vehicles  to  assist  with  the  growing  threat 
of  IEDs,  the  fleet  immediately  demon¬ 
strated  significantly  higher  survivability 
than  other  vehicles  fielded.  Follow-on  ac¬ 
quisition  based  on  MRAP  success  now 
supports  all  five  services  and  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Command.  The  current  MRAP 
fleet  has  grown  to  approximately  27,000 
vehicles.  The  smaller  Category  I  vehicles 
in  the  17-  to  25-ton  range  can  carry  a  crew 
of  up  to  eight,  whereas  the  larger  Category 
II  vehicles  weigh  as  much  as  40  tons  and 
protect  a  crew  of  up  to  10.  MRAP  vehicles 
can  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  missions 
and  are  the  wheeled  vehicle  of  choice  for 
the  most  dangerous  combat  encounters  in 
current  operations. 

Several  other  features  make  the  MRAP 
well  suited  for  its  mission.  As  mentioned, 
they  provide  significant  protection  from 
small  arms  from  all  angles  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  adept  at  mitigating  blast  effects — 
much  more  so  than  lighter  vehicles.  Most 
also  have  the  ability  to  carry  extra  protec¬ 
tion  for  other  types  of  specialized  threats  if 
the  mission  dictates.  All  variants  come 
complete  with  a  communications  suite,  a 
gunner's  turret  and  a  chassis  capable  of 
much  higher  mobility  than  other  vehicles 
of  similar  weight.  Overall,  the  MRAP  fam¬ 
ily  of  vehicles  provides  incredible  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  capability  to  the  warfighter. 

While  already  considerably  mobile, 
many  Category  I  vehicles  have  received 
suspension  upgrades,  including  a  fully  in¬ 
dependent  suspension  system  (ISS)  to  re- 
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MRAP  all-terrain  vehicle  (M-ATV) 


place  the  solid-axle  system  provided  at  the 
time  of  initial  purchase.  Follow-on  pro¬ 
curements  have  included  the  ISS  built  on 
the  production  floor. 

Other  enhancements  include  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  remote  weapons  system,  CROWS, 
as  well  as  TOW/ITAS,  interior  and  exte¬ 
rior  survivability  enhancements,  ride  and 
comfort  upgrades,  and  lighting  packages. 


Some  examples  of  Category  I  vehicles  are 

the  MaxxPro  Dash,  MaxxPro  Ambulance, 
Cougar  Al,  RG-31  A2  and  Caiman. 

Vehicles  in  Category  II,  including  the 
RG-33L,  Cougar,  RG-33  Ambulance,  and 
RG-33  with  add-on  armor,  also  provide  a 
host  of  special  capabilities.  Although  some¬ 
what  less  mobile  over  uneven  terrain,  many 
of  these  vehicles  have  also  received  suspen¬ 


sion  upgrades  to  enhance  ride  quality. 
Other  improvements  include  C4I,  govern¬ 
ment-furnished  equipment  and  weapons 
suites.  Category  II  vehicles  make  up  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  fleet  and  will 
continue  to  serve  in  all  theaters  in  highly 
protected  troop  transport  and  warfighting 
roles. 

The  MRAP  Buffalo  stands  alone  as  the 
one  variant  in  Category  III.  It  is  physically 
larger  than  any  other  variant  and  weighs 
just  as  much  as  other  up-armored  variants. 
Purpose-built  for  roadside  bomb  detection 
and  route  clearance,  the  Buffalo  uses  a 
highly  maneuverable  articulating  arm  to 
investigate  debris  or  other  roadside  mate¬ 
rials,  providing  a  safe  stand-off  for  sol¬ 
diers.  The  hull  structure  and  other  interior 
appointments  all  enhance  the  survivability 
of  the  vehicle. 

Product  Manager  MRAP  All-Terrain 
Vehicle  (PM  M-ATV) 

The  Product  Manager  MRAP  All-Ter¬ 
rain  Vehicle  (PM  M-ATV)  manages  the  M- 
ATV,  designed  to  provide  MRAP  levels  of 
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Buffalo  mine  protected 
clearance  vehicle  (MPCV) 


protection  with  greater  offroad  mobility  in 
the  Afghan  theater  of  operations.  The 
lighter  weight  and  smaller  size  also  create 
easier  transportability.  The  M-ATV  can 
carry  up  to  five  personnel — four  crew 
members  and  a  gunner.  The  underbody  im¬ 
provement  kits  (2)  (UIK2)  effort  is  a  surviv¬ 
ability  upgrade  for  the  M-ATV  platform. 
The  UIK2  consists  of  automotive  and  ar¬ 
mored  components  and  is  a  response  to  an 
urgent  theater  requirement.  The  current  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  UIK  is  8,011,  which  is  the 
majority  of  the  fleet.  The  M-ATV  is  used  in 
small-unit  combat  operations  in  highly  re¬ 
stricted  rural,  mountainous  and  urban  en¬ 
vironments.  Missions  include  mounted  pa¬ 
trols,  reconnaissance,  security,  convoy 
protection,  communications,  command  and 
control,  and  combat  service  support. 

Product  Manager  Assured  Mobility 
Systems  (PM  AMS) 

The  Product  Manager  Assured  Mobil¬ 
ity  Systems  (PM  AMS)  is  responsible  for 
managing  the  entire  life  cycle  of  develop¬ 
ment,  acquisition  and  sustainment  of 
route-clearance  equipment  for  the  Army. 
This  mission  involves  equipping  the  for¬ 
ward-deployed  route-clearance  teams  and 
explosive  ordnance  disposal  teams  operat¬ 
ing  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  with  the 
capability  to  detect,  identify,  interrogate 
and  neutralize  improvised  explosive  de¬ 
vices  (IEDs).  PM  AMS  vehicles  are  com¬ 
bined  at  the  discretion  of  the  field  com¬ 
mander  to  create  the  "route-clearance 
package"  to  support  route-clearance 
teams.  The  future  route-clearance  com¬ 
pany  configuration  of  a  route-clearance 
team  will  consist  of  a  Buffalo,  a  vehicle- 
mounted  mine  detection  (VMMD)  set  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  Husky  vehicles  and  four 
medium  mine  protected  vehicles  (MMPV), 
used  for  command  and  control. 

The  AMS  Family  of  Vehicles  includes  the 
Buffalo,  Panther,  RG-31  MK5E,  VMMD 
and  JERRV. 

The  Buffalo  Mine  Protected  Clearance 
Vehicle  (MPCV)  is  a  six-wheeled,  mine- 
protected,  armored  personnel  carrier  with 
a  one-piece  body  designed  to  provide  sur¬ 
vivability  for  a  crew  of  six.  The  front,  side 
and  rear  armor  provide  small-arms  protec¬ 
tion,  while  its  V-shaped  hull  deflects  blasts 
from  mines/lEDs.  The  Buffalo  MPCV  has 
an  articulated  hydraulic  arm  mounted  on 
the  front  bumper  and  can  be  used  to  inves¬ 


RG-31  MK5E 


tigate  suspected  mine/IED  locations.  The 
Buffalo  MPCV  is  used  by  engineer  units 
during  area-  and  route-clearance  missions. 

The  Vehicle  Mounted  Mine  Detection 
(VMMD)  system  consists  of  two  Husky 
vehicles  operating  in  tandem  to  detect 
buried  explosives.  Each  Husky  has  a  de¬ 
tection  array  mounted  under  the  vehicle, 
which  is  deployed  during  route-clearance 
operations.  If  a  suspected  explosive  is  de¬ 
tected,  the  system  marks  the  spot  on  the 
ground  for  follow-up  interrogation  by  ei¬ 
ther  the  Buffalo  or  RG-31  fitted  with  an  in¬ 
terrogation  arm. 

The  RG-31  MK5E  vehicle  is  designed  to 
safely  transport  personnel  or  equipment  in 
areas  where  mines  and  IEDs  may  be  de¬ 


ployed.  In  addition,  the  hull  of  the  vehicle 
is  designed  utilizing  a  V-shape,  which 
serves  to  provide  mine  blast  protection. 
The  RG-31  MK5E,  along  with  the  Panther 
vehicle,  will  be  deployed  jointly  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  MMPV  requirement. 

The  Panther  is  a  6x6  wheeled  vehicle  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  enhanced  crew  protec¬ 
tion  and  system  survivability  with  add-on 
armor  protection,  an  automatic  fire 
extinguishing  system,  and  a  chemical,  bio¬ 
logical,  radiological,  nuclear  or  high-yield 
explosive  overpressure  system.  There  are 
three  variants  of  the  Panther:  the  XM1226 
Engineer  (holds  four  combat  engineers, 
one  robot  and  180  cubic  feet  of  storage),  the 
XM1227  EOD  (holds  four  explosive  ord¬ 
nance  specialists,  two  robots  and  197  cubic 
feet  of  storage)  and  the  XM1229  Prophet 
(seats  six  soldiers  for  intelligence,  surveil¬ 
lance,  electronic  warfare  and  target  acquisi¬ 
tion  operations).  The  XM1226  provides  sol¬ 
diers  the  ability  to  transport,  charge, 
configure  and  deploy  the  robot  without 
compromising  force  protection.  The  Pan¬ 
ther  has  a  rear  hydraulic  ramp  for  crew 
and  robot  ingress /egress,  and  the  XM1226 
has  a  bulkhead  door  separating  the  crew 
compartment  from  the  cargo  area. 

The  Joint  EOD  Rapid  Response  Vehicle 
(JERRV)  is  a  joint  service,  mine-protected 
vehicle  with  a  primary  role  of  supporting 
first  responders  such  as  explosive  ord¬ 
nance  disposal  specialists  in  neutralizing 
improvised  explosive  devices,  mines  and 
other  ordnance.  The  JERRV  is  an  ONS  sys¬ 
tem  for  use  in  theater  during  deployment 
operations  and  will  be  replaced  by  the 
XM1227  Panther  as  a  program  of  record  for 
fielding  in  the  continental  United  States. 
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M982  Excalibur 


The  Program  Executive  Office  for  Am¬ 
munition  (PEO  Ammo)  has  the  mission  to 
develop  and  procure  conventional  and 
leap-ahead  munitions,  improvised  explo¬ 
sive  device  (IED)-defeat  products  and 
towed  artillery  systems  to  increase  combat 
power  to  servicemembers.  Project  man¬ 
agers  within  the  PEO  include  Combat  Am¬ 
munition  Systems,  Close  Combat  Systems, 
Counter  Explosive  Hazard,  Maneuver  Am¬ 
munition  Systems,  Joint  Program  Manager 
Towed  Artillery  Systems,  Product  Director 
Joint  Services  and  Project  Director  Joint 
Products. 

The  Project  Manager  Combat  Ammuni¬ 
tion  Systems  (PM  CAS),  for  example,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  equipping  soldiers  and 
marines  with  cannon-launched,  indi¬ 
rect-fire  munitions  and  mortar  weapons 
systems.  Organizations  within  PM  CAS 
include  Product  Manager  Excalibur,  Prod¬ 
uct  Manager  Guided  Precision  Munitions 
and  Mortar  Systems,  Conventional  Am¬ 
munition  Division,  Technical  Management 
Division  and  Business  Management  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Product  Manager  Excalibur 

The  Product  Manager  Excalibur  (PM 
Excalibur)  is  developing  the  M982  Excal¬ 
ibur,  a  155  mm,  precision-guided,  artillery 


high-explosive  projectile  with  extended 
range.  Already  fielded  to  warfighters  and 
successfully  employed  in  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  Excalibur  couples  global  positioning 
system  (GPS)  precision-guidance  technol- 
ogy  with  an  inertial  measurement  unit  to 
provide  accurate,  first  round  fire-for-effect 
capability  in  an  urban  setting  with  accu¬ 
racy  better  than  10  meters  circular  error 
probable  (CEP). 

Excalibur  is  approximately  1  meter  in 
length  and  weighs  106  pounds.  Its  ex¬ 
tended  range  (up  to  40  kilometers)  and 
high  accuracy  result  in  increased  lethality 
with  a  decrease  in  required  volume  of  fire 
per  engagement. 

Excalibur  Increment  la  is  in  full-rate 
production,  and  Excalibur  Increment  lb  is 
in  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Devel¬ 
opment. 


Product  Manager  Guided  Precision 
Munitions  and  Mortar  Systems 

The  Product  Manager  for  Guided  Preci¬ 
sion  Munitions  and  Mortar  Systems  (PM 
GPM2S)  is  the  life-cycle  manager  responsi¬ 
ble  for  guided  munition  improvements  for 
cannon-launched  weapons  (mortars  and 
artillery),  mortar  weapons  and  mortar  fire 
control  systems.  Mortar  weapons  include 
the  60  mm,  81  mm  and  120  mm  systems 
and  related  equipment.  Fire  control  sys¬ 
tems  include  handheld  devices  and  vehi¬ 
cle-mounted  systems  used  to  perform  mor¬ 
tar  tactical  and  technical  fire  control  for 
infantry,  heavy  and  Stryker  brigade  combat 
teams  (BCTs). 

The  Accelerated  Precision  Mortar  Ini¬ 
tiative  (APMI)  is  a  response  to  an  Opera¬ 
tion  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  operational 
need  statement  (ONS)  requiring  a  GPS- 
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Ml 4 1  Bunker  defeat  munition  (BDM) 


guided,  120  mm  mortar  cartridge  with  10 
meters  CEP  accuracy  to  rapidly  defeat  per¬ 
sonnel  targets  while  minimizing  collateral 
damage.  APMI  is  currently  compatible  with 
U.S.  dismounted  120  mm  weapons  and 
fire  control  systems,  with  qualification  of 
an  APMI  capability  for  Stryker  double-V 
hull  (DVN)  ongoing.  It  has  been  success¬ 
fully  used  in  operations  in  OEF. 

The  XM1156  Precision  Guidance  Kit 
(PGK)  is  a  GPS  guidance  kit  with  proxim¬ 
ity  and  point  detonating  fuzing  functions. 
It  is  compatible  with  existing  high-explo¬ 
sive,  155  mm  M549A1  and  M795  cannon 
artillery  projectiles.  The  PGK  corrects  the 
ballistic  trajectory  of  the  projectile  to  re¬ 
duce  delivery  errors  and  improves  projec¬ 
tile  accuracy  to  a  range-independent  accu¬ 
racy  of  less  than  50  meters  CEP.  The  PGK 
will  effectively  reduce  target  delivery  error 
of  conventional  artillery  munitions,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  projectiles  required  to 
execute  a  fire  mission.  Fielding  is  expected 
in  2014. 

The  M224A1  60  mm  Mortar  Weapon 
System  is  a  lightweight,  high-angle-of-fire, 
smooth-bore,  manportable,  muzzle-loaded 
mortar  with  weight  reduced  by  20  percent 
(44  pounds  to  35.3  pounds)  as  well  as  re¬ 
duced  maintenance  requirements. 

The  M224A1  consists  of  an  M225A1 
cannon  (tube),  M170A1  bipod  assembly, 
M7A1  baseplate,  M8  auxiliary  baseplate 
and  the  M67A1  sight  unit. 

The  M224A1  fires  the  complete  family  of 
60  mm  ammunition  including  high-explo¬ 
sive,  smoke,  illumination,  infrared  illumi¬ 
nation  and  practice  cartridges.  With  ranges 
from  70  meters  to  3,500  meters,  the  M224A1 
meets  lethality,  range  and  weight  require¬ 
ments  for  light  forces. 

The  M252A1  81  mm  Mortar  System  is  a 
smooth-bore,  muzzle-loaded  weapon  that 
replaced  the  M252  mortar.  It  features  a 
high  rate  of  fire,  extended  range,  improved 
lethality  and  improved  overall  system 
characteristics,  reducing  overall  system 
weight  by  20  percent  (90.3  pounds  to  70.3 
pounds). 

The  entire  family  of  81  mm  ammunition 
can  be  fired  by  the  M252A1.  The  M252A1 
consists  of  the  M253  cannon  (tube), 
M177A1  bipod,  M3A2  baseplate  and  the 
M67A1  sight  unit. 

The  M120/M121 120  mm  Battalion  Mor¬ 
tar  System  is  a  smooth-bore,  muzzle- 
loaded,  high-angle-of-fire  weapon  that  re¬ 
placed  the  M30  4.2-inch  mortar,  providing 
increased  range,  lethality,  illumination  and 
smoke  screening  effectiveness  over  the 
previous  system.  It  consists  of  the  M298 
barrel ».  embly,  M191  bipod  assembly,  the 
49 A 1  baseplate  and  the  M67A1  sight. 


The  120  mm  battalion  mortar  system 
provides  close-in  and  continuous  indirect- 
fire  support  to  maneuver  forces  and  can 
rapidly  respond  to  threats.  The  battalion 
mortar  platoon  must  move  frequently  to 
avoid  counterfire  and  maintain  continuous 
fire  support  to  advancing  friendly  forces. 

The  M326  Stowage  Kit  (Quick  Stow)  is 
a  120  mm  mortar  employment  improve¬ 
ment.  The  powered  device  enables  a  120 
mm  mortar  to  be  carried  as  a  single  unit. 
The  M326  uses  a  mortar  support  strut  to 
hold  the  mortar  tube,  baseplate  and  bipod 
solidly  together.  This  assembly  is  em¬ 
placed  or  recovered  by  a  hydraulic  winch. 
A  manual  lift  winch  and  strap  are  also 
available  for  use  as  a  manual  backup. 
Once  the  120  mm  mortar  is  emplaced,  the 
support  strut  is  disengaged  and  the  haul¬ 
ing  platform  is  moved  before  mortar  firing 
begins. 

The  M95/M96  Mortar  Fire-Control  Sys¬ 
tem  (MFCS)  is  an  improvement  in  120  mm 
mortar  M121  system  fire-control  capabil¬ 
ity,  linking  mortar  fires  with  the  digital 
battlefield.  MFCS  provides  digital  fire-con¬ 
trol  capability  for  mortar  carrier  vehicles, 
improving  mortar  accuracy. 

The  M150  Mortar  Fire-Control  System- 
Dismounted  (MFCS-D)  is  similar  to  the 
M95  MFCS  and  is  being  fielded  with  the 
M326  as  a  product  improvement  to  M120- 
equipped  units.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  pla¬ 
toon-level,  digitally  integrated  fire-control 
system  consisting  of  position/navigation. 


weapon  pointing  and  ballistic  computa¬ 
tion. 

The  M32  Lightweight  Handheld  Mor¬ 
tar  Ballistic  Computer  (LHMBC)  is  a  joint 
service  Marine  Corps/ Army  system  that 
calculates  technical  firing  solutions  for  the 
entire  family  of  fielded  U.S.  mortars  and 
their  complete  inventory  of  ammunition. 

Project  Manager  Close  Combat 
Systems 

In  almost  a  decade  of  sustained  combat, 
Project  Manager  Close  Combat  Systems 
(PM  CCS)  has  been  called  upon  repeatedly 
to  respond  to  urgent  requirements  from 
the  field  and  has  seen  its  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  more  than  double  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  As  one  of  the  Army's  largest  and 
most  diverse  project  offices,  PM  CCS  man¬ 
ages  and  sustains  187  active  and  1,007  total 
programs  that  provide  combat  munitions, 
support  munitions  and  area  denial  capa¬ 
bilities. 

PM  CCS  also  manages  long-term  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  production  contracts  that  are  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  support  dynamic  changes  in 
both  warfighting  and  training  requirements. 
They  are  actively  pursuing  technologies  that 
will  result  in  smaller,  lighter,  more  lethal 
munitions  to  ensure  increased  mobility  to 
the  full  spectrum  of  Army  forces.  Recent 
successes  have  included  responding  to 
more  than  50  urgent  materiel  releases  in 
support  of  combat  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 

Combat  Munitions 

Shoulder  Launched  Munitions  (SLMs) 
provide  soldiers  with  capabilities  to  defeat 
light  armored  vehicles,  bunkers  and  other 
field  fortifications  and  remain  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Army's  close-combat  mis¬ 
sion.  Current  available  disposable  SLMs 
include  the  M141  Bunker  Defeat  Muni¬ 
tion  (BDM),  a  manportable  system  that  is 
capable  of  breaching  masonry  walls  and 
neutralizing  light  armored  vehicles,  and 
the  M136A1  AT4  Confined  Space  (AT4- 
CS).  The  AT4-CS  replaced  the  M136  AT4 
Light  Anti-Tank  Weapon  and  can  be  safely 
fired  from  enclosures  or  protected  fighting 
positions,  thereby  increasing  the  soldier's 
survivability  in  urban  conflict.  The  up¬ 
graded  M72  Light  Assault  Weapon  (LAW) 
is  ideal  for  the  combat  environment  in 
Afghanistan,  characterized  by  difficult  ter¬ 
rain,  long  foot  patrols  and  fast-paced  oper¬ 
ations  at  close  range.  The  new  LAW  is  a 
lighter,  easier-to-use  weapon  with  an  im¬ 
proved  rocket  motor  for  more  effective  en¬ 
gagements. 

PM  CCS  is  also  developing  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  strategy  to  field  the  next-generation 
SLM — the  Individual  Assault  Munition 
(IAM).  The  strategy  will  involve  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  new  technologies  in  the  areas  of 
warheads,  explosives,  fuzing,  propulsion, 
lightweight  materials  and  low-cost  sights 
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M203  Grenade  launcher 


in  a  single  disposable  munition. 

PM  CCS  provides  a  range  of  effective 
nonlethal  systems  that  support  escalation 
of  force  (EOF)  procedures  and  allow  sol¬ 
diers  to  react  with  an  appropriate  level  of 
response  based  on  the  situation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  commanders  with  in¬ 
creased  safety  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
threat  environments,  these  systems  also 


help  to  reduce  noncombatant  fatalities  and 
collateral  damage.  Vital  to  the  counterin¬ 
surgency  fight  within  the  noncombatant 
population,  the  Non-Lethal  Capabilities 
Set  (NLCS)  provides  a  variety  of  capabili¬ 
ties  including  checkpoint,  dismounted  op¬ 
erations,  convoy  protection  and  crowd 
control /detainer  operations  as  well  as 
counterpersonnel  and  countermateriel  sys¬ 


tems.  The  modularity  of  the  NLCS  allows 
the  commander  to  tailor  equipment  needs 
based  on  a  specific  mission  or  threat  level. 

PM  CCS  family  of  nonlethal  munitions 
is  designed  to  act  as  warnings  or  deter¬ 
rents.  The  M1006  Point  Target  Round,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  the  sponge  grenade,  and  the 
M1029  Crowd  Dispersal  Cartridge  are  in¬ 
tended  for  close-quarters  engagement,  can 
en8a8e  three  or  more  targets  at  once,  and 
are  fired  from  a  standard  M203  Grenade 
Launcher.  Additional  nonlethal  munitions 
include  the  M84  Stun  Hand  Grenade, 
which  produces  a  flash-bang  effect  for 
room  clearing  or  hostage  rescue  situations, 
and  the  Modular  Crowd  Control  Muni¬ 
tion  (MCCM),  a  nonlethal.  Claymore-like 
device  that  uses  rubber  pellets  to  disperse 
crowds  at  close  range. 

Support  Munitions 

Demolitions  and  breaching  munitions  are 
used  by  combat  engineers,  infantry,  explo¬ 
sive  ordnance  disposal  (EOD)  and  special 
operations  personnel  to  clear  mines  and 
IEDs,  breach  doors,  overcome  obstacles,  and 
impede  enemy  movement.  PM  CCS  man¬ 
ages  a  range  of  demolition  items,  including 
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Self-protection  adaptive  roller  kit 

(SPARK) 


the  Modern  Demolitions  Initiator  (MDI),  a 

suite  of  components  used  to  activate  all 
standard  military  demolitions  and  explo¬ 
sives,  as  well  as  bulk,  shaped  and  cratering 
charges.  PM  CCS  also  manages  the  Remote 
Activation  Munitions  System  (RAMS), 
which  provides  the  Special  Forces,  EOD  and 
engineer  communities  with  the  ability  to 
strategically  and  remotely  control  demoli¬ 
tions.  These  products  contribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  numerous  missions  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

Designed  to  clear  mines  and  related  ob¬ 
stacles  from  footpaths  (for  dismounted  sol¬ 
diers),  the  Anti-Personnel  Obstacle  Breach¬ 
ing  System  (APOBS)  is  light  enough  to  be 
carried  by  two  soldiers  with  backpacks  and 
can  be  deployed  within  30  to  120  seconds. 
The  Mine  Clearing  Line  Charge  (MICLIC), 
a  rocket-projected  explosive  line  charge, 
provides  a  cleared  lane  for  vehicles  and  per¬ 
sonnel  through  minefields  and  other  obsta¬ 
cles. 

PM  CCS  also  manages  munition  flares, 
signals  and  simulators  that  provide  war¬ 
fighter  capabilities  including  communica¬ 
tion,  illumination,  training  and  protection 
against  advanced  air-to-air  and  surface-to- 
air  weapon  systems.  Advanced  infrared  de¬ 
coy  flares,  the  M206,  M211  and  M212  Air 
Countermeasure  Flares  are  used  by  Army 
aircraft  and  helicopters  to  defeat  a  range  of 
threats  in  current  operational  environ¬ 
ments.  The  family  of  Handheld  Signals 
provide  aircraft,  distress  and  troop  em¬ 
placement  signaling  as  well  as  battlefield  il¬ 
lumination.  The  AP25  Personnel  Distress 
Signal  Kit  is  used  by  downed  aviators  or 
others  who  may  be  exposed  for  emergency 
escape.  Battlefield  and  ground  effects  simu¬ 
lators,  such  as  the  M115A2  Ground  Burst 
Simulator  and  M116A1  Hand  Grenade 
Simulator,  produce  battle  noises  and  battle¬ 
field  effects — shells  in  flight,  ground  burst 
explosions  or  grenades — for  use  in  training. 

Area  Denial 

PM  CCS  is  redefining  how  soldiers 
shape  the  battlefield  and  protect  the  force 
with  the  XM-7  Spider  Networked  Muni¬ 
tion,  an  effective  lethal  and  nonlethal  alter¬ 
native  to  antipersonnel  land  mines  (APLs). 
Currently  operational  in  Afghanistan,  the 
system  is  an  advanced,  man-in-the-loop, 
(MITL)  area  denial  system  that  offers  re- 
moie-controlled  force  protection.  The  sys- 
tf~  m  is  different  from  a  land  mine  in  that  it 
>>t  deliver  effects  unless  commanded 
t;  o  so,  and  it  can  be  safely  recovered 
'  field  and  reused.  Spider  provides 
the  equ  alent  munition  field  effectiveness 
of  current  APLs  but  does  so  without  the 


residual  life-threatening  risks  after  hostili¬ 
ties  end  or  when  warring  factions  depart. 

Spider  Increment  2  will  add  an  im¬ 
proved  network  munition  controller  (NMC) 
and  the  ability  to  employ  and  control 
fielded  Army  antipersonnel  and  antivehicle 
lethal  and  nonlethal  munitions  and  effects. 

PM  CCS  is  constantly  mindful  of  the 
public's  trust  to  not  only  provide  a  lethal, 
reliable  capability  to  the  warfighter  but  to 
do  so  at  a  great  value  to  the  customer.  PM 
CCS  will  continue  to  look  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  become  more  efficient  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  compromise  its  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  men  and  women  in  uni¬ 
form.  PM  CCS  is  dedicated  to  the  sus¬ 
tained  success  of  today's  Army  through 
urgently  fielding  critical  warfighting  capa¬ 
bilities  and  providing  vital  training  and 
sustainment. 

Project  Manager  Counter  Explosive 
Hazard 

PM  CCS  is  undergoing  reorganization, 
and  part  of  its  portfolio  of  products  will  be 
transferred  to  a  new  office.  Project  Man¬ 
ager  Counter  Explosive  Hazard  (PM  CEH), 
which  will  manage  counter-mine  and 
counter-IED  products.  PM  CEH  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  officially  stood  up  in  July  2012. 
In  theaters  of  operations  around  the  globe, 
U.S.  servicemembers  face  the  dangers  of 
IEDs  and  other  explosive  hazards  with 
every  mile  they  travel.  PM  CEH  will  pro¬ 
vide  real-time  solutions  through  rapid  and 
traditional  acquisition  to  detect,  identify 
and  defeat  IEDs,  counter  mines,  and  de¬ 
fend  against  asymmetric  threats  for  today's 
current  force  as  well  as  plan  for  the  Future 
Force.  This  multifaceted  family  of  capabili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  provides  assured  mo¬ 
bility  for  mounted  and  dismounted  troops 
across  the  services.  PM  CEH  integrates 


state-of-the-art  technologies  into  handheld, 
vehicle-mounted  and  ground  detection 
systems  as  well  as  breaching,  neutraliza¬ 
tion,  clearing  and  EOD  systems.  The  result 
is  freedom  for  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  to 
maneuver  on  the  battlefield  while  prevent¬ 
ing  the  enemy  from  doing  so. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  the 
PM  CEH  arsenal  against  IEDs  is  the  Self- 
Protection  Adaptive  Roller  Kit  (SPARK). 
Originally  fielded  to  Iraq  in  March  2007, 
SPARK  is  a  modular  IED  roller  system 
mounted  on  the  front  of  tactical  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  system  is  designed  to  provide 
contact  with  the  ground,  causing  IEDs  to 
detonate  on  the  roller  rather  than  under¬ 
neath  the  vehicle.  The  success  of  SPARK  in 
theater  has  resulted  in  increased  roller  re¬ 
quests  and  updated  models  to  support  the 
terrain  and  mission  requirements  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Upgrades  include  additional 
lights  for  better  visibility  during  night  pa¬ 
trols  and  improved  control,  braking  and 
steering.  Integrated  capabilities  including 
remote  release,  variable  standoff,  self-gener¬ 
ating  hydraulic  power  and  greater  down¬ 
ward  roller  pressure  have  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  arid  soldier  survivability. 

In  Afghanistan,  insurgents  have  begun 
constructing  IEDs  of  low-metal  or  nonmetal- 
lic  components,  making  them  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect  using  conventional  methods  and  putting 
soldiers  at  greater  risk  of  injury  or  death 
from  these  asymmetric  threats.  The  Husky 
Mounted  Detection  System  (HMDS)  pro¬ 
vides  the  capability  to  detect  and  mark  the 
location  of  buried  low-metal  and  nonmetal- 
lic  as  well  as  metal-cased  IEDs,  pressure 
plates,  and  antitank  land  mines.  At  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  new  capability  is  the  ground 
penetrating  radar  (GPR),  state-of-the-art 
technology  that  provides  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  view  of  objects  buried  in  the  ground. 
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GPR  panels  are  mounted  to  the  front  of  ex¬ 
isting  Husky  vehicles  and  alert  the  operator 
to  the  threat  prior  to  detonation,  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  crew  and  bat¬ 
tle  damage  to  the  vehicle.  The  Autonomous 
Mine  Detection  System  (AMDS)  consists  of 
a  suite  of  three  payload  modules  that  can  be 
integrated  onto  current  and  future  man- 
portable  unmanned  ground  vehicles  and 
small  robotic  platforms.  AMDS  will  give  the 
dismounted  soldier  unprecedented  capabili¬ 
ties  in  mine  detection  and  marking,  explo¬ 
sives  detection  and  marking,  and  neutraliza¬ 
tion  from  a  safe  distance. 

AN/PSS-14,  also  known  as  the  Hand¬ 
held  Standoff  Mine  Detection  System 
(HSTAMIDS),  has  expanded  the  range  of 
mine  types  that  dismounted  soldiers  can 
detect  and  has  increased  handheld  mine 
detection  efficiency.  AN/PSS-14  employs  a 
state-of-the-art  metal  detector  and  GPR  to 
achieve  a  high  probability  of  detection 
(higher  than  95  percent)  for  both  large  and 
small  metallic  and  low-metal  mines.  More 
than  9,500  detectors  have  been  fielded  to 
deploying  units  in  support  of  Operations 
Iraqi  Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom. 

Maintaining  logistical  and  operational 
edges  requires  more  than  just  enhanced 
weapons;  it  requires  innovations  that  miti¬ 
gate  the  enemy's  capabilities.  Successful 
counterexplosive  hazard  missions  necessi¬ 
tate  a  complex  spectrum  of  materiel  solu¬ 


tions  and  systems  for  finding  and  neutral¬ 
izing  explosive  hazards  and  explosive  ord¬ 
nance  disposal.  PM  CEH  is  committed  to 
providing  warfighters  with  the  tools  nec¬ 
essary  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  execute  the 
mission  effectively. 

Project  Manager  Maneuver 
Ammunition  Systems 

The  Project  Manager  Maneuver  Ammu¬ 
nition  Systems  (PM  MAS)  is  responsible 
for  the  life-cycle  management — including 


AN/PSS-14  Hand-held  standoff 
mine  detection  system 

development,  production  and  fielding — of 
all  Army  direct-fire  ammunition  (except 
nonlethal)  and  for  the  procurement  of  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  direct-fire 
ammunition  assigned  to  PEO  Ammunition 
as  the  Single  Manager  for  Conventional 
Ammunition  Executor.  Under  its  mission 
for  procurement  of  nonstandard  ammuni¬ 
tion,  PM  MAS  supports  allies  with  direct- 
and  indirect-fire  ammunition  and  selected 
weapons.  Offices  within  PM  MAS  include 
the  Product  Manager  Small  Caliber  Am¬ 
munition,  Product  Director  Medium  Cal¬ 
iber  Ammunition,  Product  Manager  Large 
Caliber  Ammunition  and  Product  Director 
Non-Standard  Ammunition. 

Product  Manager  Small  Caliber 
Ammunition 

The  Product  Manager  Small  Caliber  Am¬ 
munition  (PM  SC)  is  the  life-cycle  manager 
for  the  full  range  of  small-caliber  ammuni¬ 
tion  including  production  of  legacy  items 
such  as  pistol,  shotgun  and  rifle  ammuni¬ 
tion  up  to  and  including  .50-caliber  for  all 
the  armed  services  and  development  of 
new  ammunition  to  support  emerging 
Army  requirements.  Small-caliber  systems 
include  .22-caliber,  .38-caliber,  9  mm,  .45- 
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caliber,  12  gauge  shotgun,  5.56  mm,  7.62 
mm  and  .50-caliber  families  of  munitions. 
PM  SC  also  manages  the  modernization  of 
the  Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Mo.,  the  primary  source  of  small-caliber 
ammunition. 

The  M855A1  Enhanced  Performance 

Round  is  a  lead-free  version  of  the  M855 
cartridge  that  is  fired  from  the  5.56  mm 
family  of  weapons  (M4,  M16  and  M249) 
and  is  the  newest  of  the  small-caliber  fam¬ 
ily  of  munitions.  The  M855A1  EPR  uses  a 
new  bullet  design  that  resulted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  significant  enhancements  over  the 
original  general  purpose  M855  fielded  in 
the  early  1980s.  Improvements  include  bet¬ 
ter  hard-target  penetration,  more  consis¬ 
tent  performance  against  soft  targets  and 
significantly  increased  distances  of  these 
effects.  The  EPR  allows  training  exercises 
to  be  conducted  on  ranges  where  lead  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  no  longer  allowed.  The  same 
technology  is  also  being  used  to  improve 
7.62  mm  ammunition. 

Product  Director  Medium  Caliber 
Ammunition 

The  Product  Director  Medium  Caliber 
Ammunition  (PD  MC)  is  responsible  for 
life-cycle  management  of  direct-fire  com¬ 
bat  and  training  ammunition  in  20  mm,  25 
mm,  30  mm,  and  40  mm  caliber  families 
for  the  Army.  Under  the  Single  Manager 
for  Conventional  Ammunition  Executor, 
PD  MC  is  responsible  for  procurement  of 
medium-caliber  combat  and  training  am¬ 
munition  for  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps.  PD  MC  supports  medium-cal¬ 
iber  ammunition  needs  of  the  individual 
warfighter  and  weapon  platforms,  which 
include  the  Mkl9  Automatic  Grenade 
Launcher;  M203/320  Grenade  Launcher; 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle;  Light  Armored 
•Tide;  AH-64  Apache;  MH-60  Black 
h  •  vk  and  AH-1W  Super  Cobra  heli- 
A-10  Thunderbolt,  AC-130H  Spec- 
-1  Eagle,  F  16  Falcon,  FA-18  Hornet, 
F--2?  *pi  r  and  F-35  Joint  Strike  Fighter 
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aircraft;  Land-based  Phalanx  Weapons 
System  (LPWS)  for  Counter  Rockets  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  Mortars  (C-RAM);  and  the  Pha¬ 
lanx  Close-In  Weapon  System  (CIWS)  for 
naval  vessels. 

The  M992  40  mm  illumination  cartridge 
is  the  most  recent  medium-caliber  product 
put  in  service  after  being  approved  for  full 
material  release  in  October  2010.  The  M992 
is  an  infrared  (IR)  version  of  illuminating 
cartridges,  meaning  it  provides  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  IR  spectrum,  which  enhances 
the  night-operation  capabilities  of  troops 
equipped  with  night-vision  equipment 
while  producing  minimal  visual  signature 
outside  of  the  infrared  spectrum.  The 
M992's  critical  technology  is  the  IR  candle 
composition  that  ignites,  deploys  and 
functions  the  same  as  traditional  illumi¬ 
nating  cartridges. 

Non-Dud  Producing  (NDP)  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  being  developed  for  the  40  mm 
grenade  family  to  allow  soldiers  and  units 
to  train  more  realistically  on  continental 
U.S.  training  ranges  without  safety  con¬ 
cerns  from  unexploded  ordnance  while 
meeting  environmental  requirements  with 
nontoxic  components.  Currently,  units 
cannot  go  downrange  during  training  to 
conduct  fire  and  maneuver  tactics. 

NDP  rounds  are  being  developed  for 
both  the  low  velocity  family,  fired  from  the 
M203  and  M320,  and  the  high  velocity  fam¬ 
ily,  fired  from  the  Mkl9.  Low-rate  initial 
production  and  full  operational  capability 
are  planned  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  2014. 

Product  Manager  Large  Caliber 
Ammunition 

The  Product  Manager  Large  Caliber 
Ammunition  (PM  LC)  is  responsible  for 
life-cycle  management  of  large-caliber,  di¬ 
rect-fire  combat  and  training  ammunition 
for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  Platforms 
supported  include  the  Abrams  main  battle 
tank  (MBT)  and  Stryker  mobile  gun  sys¬ 
tem  (MGS).  Primary  target  sets  for  ammu¬ 
nition  being  procured  and  new  systems 


being  developed  are  armor,  structures, 
bunkers,  obstacles  and  infantry  squads. 
PM  LC  also  develops  and  procures  spe¬ 
cialized  ammunition  for  foreign  military 
sales  customers  of  the  Abrams  tank.  Cal¬ 
ibers  supported  include  90  mm,  105  mm 
and  120  mm. 

The  M829E4  is  a  120  mm,  fifth-genera¬ 
tion,  kinetic  energy,  armor  piercing,  fin- 
stabilized  discarding  sabot  cartridge  for 
the  Abrams  MBT.  The  cartridge  is  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  defeat  future  armored 
targets  equipped  with  explosive  reactive 
armor  (ERA)  and  active  protection  sys¬ 
tems.  The  program  is  currently  in  engi¬ 
neering,  manufacturing  and  development, 
with  the  Milestone  C  projected  in  FY  2014. 
This  cartridge  has  an  expanded  opera¬ 
tional  temperature  and  provides  a  signifi¬ 
cant  lethality  overmatch  against  all  pro¬ 
jected  armor  threats. 

The  Advanced  Multi  Purpose  (AMP)  is 
a  120  mm,  direct-fire,  multipurpose  muni¬ 
tion  to  be  developed  for  the  Abrams  MBT. 
AMP  will  provide  the  user  with  new  capa¬ 
bilities  to  defeat  antitank  guided  missile 
(ATGM)  teams  and  breach  reinforced 
walls.  AMP  has  three  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion — airburst,  point  detonate  and  point 
detonate  delay — that  will  allow  the  consol¬ 
idation  of  the  capabilities  of  four  stock¬ 
piled  cartridges  into  a  single  munition  that 
can  be  used  to  defeat  dismounted  infantry, 
bunkers,  obstacles  and  light  armor.  Addi¬ 
tional  benefits  include  increased  logistical 
efficiency  and  being  able  to  battle-carry  a 
single  munition  that  can  be  used  for  multi¬ 
ple  engagement  scenarios. 

Product  Director  Non-Standard 
Ammunition 

The  Product  Director  Non-Standard 
Ammunition  (PD  NSA)  provides  quality 
nonstandard  ammunition  and  nonstan¬ 
dard  mortar  weapon  systems  to  allied  na¬ 
tions  and  other  U.S.  customers.  Nonstan¬ 
dard  ammunition/mortar  weapons  are 
ammunition,  explosives  and  weapons  that 
are  not  managed  by  national  inventory 
control  points,  have  not  been  safety-tested 
and  type-classified  for  Army  use,  do  not 
have  a  national  stock  number,  and  cannot 
be  procured  or  requisitioned  through  the 
Army  or  other  Department  of  Defense 
supply  systems.  The  majority  of  this  am¬ 
munition  is  produced  in  former  Soviet/ 
Eastern  bloc  countries.  Munitions  procured 
range  from  5.45  mm  through  122  mm,  sup¬ 
porting  individual  and  crew-served  weap¬ 
ons  and  platforms  including  tanks,  artillery 
and  aircraft. 

Joint  Program  Manager  Towed 
Artillery  Systems 

The  Joint  Program  Manager  for  Towed 
Artillery  Systems  takes  a  joint  (Army  and 
Marine)  perspective  in  managing  the  de¬ 
velopment,  acquisition,  testing,  systems  in- 
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tegration,  product  improvement  and  field¬ 
ing  of  the  M777A2  155  mm  Joint  Light¬ 
weight  Howitzer  (LW155)  system,  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  strategic  mobility  and 
provide  the  infantryman  and  marine  with 
effective  and  responsive  fire  support.  Its 
task  is  to  provide  a  world-class,  support¬ 
able  howitzer  system  to  the  artillery  can¬ 
noneer,  permitting  him  to  accomplish  his 
mission.  The  LW155  is  a  joint  Marine  Corps 
and  Army  program  to  replace  the  M198 
155  mm  Towed  Howitzer.  The  LW155  is  a 
general  support  system  for  the  Army's 
light  units,  a  direct-support  cannon  fire- 
support  system  for  the  Stryker  brigade 
combat  team  and  the  sole  howitzer  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Each  M777A2  section  has  10 
crew  members.  Its  primary  performance 
parameters  are  a  howitzer  weight  of  less 
than  10,000  pounds,  emplacement  time  of 
two  to  three  minutes,  and  a  displacement 
time  of  one  to  two  minutes.  The  LW155 
uses  the  M776  155  mm  cannon,  giving  it  a 
maximum  firing  range  of  approximately  30 
kilometers  with  rocket-assisted  projectiles, 
24.7  kilometers  with  standard  rounds  and 
up  to  40  kilometers  using  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  Excalibur.  It  has  a  maximum  firing 
rate  of  four  rounds  per  minute  and  a  sus¬ 
tained  rate  of  two  rounds  per  minute.  The 
M777A1  is  fitted  with  onboard  electronics, 
giving  it  self-locating,  self-laying  and  digi¬ 
tal  communications  similar  to  the  M109A6 
Paladin.  The  M777A1  was  approved  for 
use  by  Army  units  in  January  2007.  The 
new  M777A2  adds  the  ability  to  fire  the  Ex¬ 
calibur  precision  guided  munition.  The 
M777A2  was  approved  for  use  in  Septem¬ 
ber  2007.  The  infantry  brigade  combat 
team  (IBCT)  precision  effects  analysis  has 
resulted  in  a  directed  requirement  for  addi¬ 
tional  M777A2  howitzers.  On  May  31,  2011, 
the  M777A2  authorized  acquisition  objec¬ 
tive  (A AO)  was  increased  by  124  to  a  total 
of  542.  G-8  has  proceeded  with  an  omnibus 
reprogramming  request  for  $150  million 
in  FY  2011  funding.  In  addition  to  the 
M777A2  howitzer,  other  towed  artillery 


systems  supported  in  U.S.  Army  invento¬ 
ries  include  the  M119A2  105  mm  howitzer, 
the  Improved  Position  and  Azimuth  De¬ 
termining  System  (IPADS),  and  the  M198 
155  mm  howitzer. 

The  M119A2  is  a  lightweight,  105  mm 
howitzer  that  provides  continuous  close 
fires  to  IBCTs.  The  system  weighs  4,330 
pounds  and  is  air  assault/air  drop  capable. 
It  has  a  range  of  19.5  kilometers  with 
rocket-assisted  munitions  (14  kilometers 
unassisted).  It  fires  all  currently  fielded  U.S. 
munitions  and  has  a  rate  of  fire  of  six 
rounds  per  minute.  Each  M119A2  section 
has  seven  crew  members.  The  M119A2  is 
fielded  as  two  eight-gun  batteries  for  each 
M119A2  battalion.  The  M119  was  originally 
acquired  in  1986  as  a  nondevelopmental 
item  from  Royal  Ordnance  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  original  147  howitzers  were 
manufactured  at  Royal  Ordnance,  and  the 
balance  were  produced  at  Rock  Island  Ar¬ 
senal,  Ill.  The  current  fleet  of  M119A2s  in 
the  inventory  from  the  first  production  run 
is  382  systems.  U.S.  fire  control  and  a  low- 
temperature-capable  recuperator  were  im¬ 
plemented  as  the  M119A1  in  1991.  The  light 
artillery  system  improvement  program  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  M119A2,  which  possessed  a 
number  of  improvements  to  enhance  the 
ease  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
weapon  system.  Approved  prime  movers 


include  the  Humvee  and  2.5-ton  and  5-ton 
trucks.  In  2004,  the  M119A2  authorized  ac¬ 
quisition  objective  increased  to  893  systems. 
In  2009,  production  was  reduced  to  an  au¬ 
thorized  procurement  objective  of  823  sys¬ 
tems.  The  last  weapon  order  was  in  FY 
2010,  and  the  last  deliveries  will  be  taker,  in 
FY  2012.  A  full  materiel  release  of  these 
new-production  howitzers  was  approved 
by  the  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army 
TACOM  Life  Cycle  Management  Com¬ 
mand  in  2008. 

A  program  to  integrate  a  digital  fire-con¬ 
trol  capability  onto  the  M119A2  howitzer 
(becoming  the  Ml  19 A3  howitzer)  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Program  Executive  Officer 
for  Ground  Combat  Systems  (PEO  GCS) 
and  the  commanding  general  of  the  Field 
Artillery  School  Center  of  Excellence  in 
2008.  Using  the  software  for  the  M777A2 
155  mm  howitzer  maximizes  commonality' 
in  operation  and  training  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  program  cost,  schedule  and  risk.  The 
application  of  a  digital  fire  control  will  al¬ 
low  the  digitized  M119A2  to  emplace  and 
displace  faster,  provide  more  responsive 
fires,  and  become  more  survivable  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  Army  began  fielding  the  M198  155 
mm  Towed  Howitzer  in  early  1979  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  range  and  lethality  for  light- 
unit  fire-support  elements.  As  a  successor 
to  the  older  M114A1  155  mm  towed  sys¬ 
tem,  the  15,750-pound  (original  fielded 
weight)  M198  provided  a  maximum  range 
of  30  kilometers  (with  rocket-assisted  pro¬ 
jectiles)  and  the  capability  to  fire  a  broader 
range  of  ammunition  options  than  those 
available  for  105  mm  units.  Normally 
towed  by  a  5-ton  truck,  the  Ml 98  can  also 
be  moved  by  a  CH-47D  Chinook  heli¬ 
copter  or  Air  Force  assets  (C-130  and 
larger).  The  M777A2  is  replacing  the  M198. 
The  Ml 98  is  no  longer  on  the  Army's  Table 
of  Organization  and  Equipment;  however, 
a  small  number  are  still  deployed  in  theater. 

The  IPADS  provides  common  inertial 
survey  control  for  all  U.S.  Army  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  field  artillery,  mortar,  artillery 

M198  155  mm 

towed  howitzer 
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meteorological  and  radar  systems.  PM 
TAS  is  also  managing  the  effort  to  add  a 
GPS  feature  to  the  IPADS.  1PADS-G  will 
augment  operations  of  the  fire  support 
community  by  providing  the  ability  to 
maintain  the  current  accuracy  of  the 
IPADS  without  stopping  for  zero  velocity 
updates,  increasing  artillery  timeliness, 
availability  of  fires,  lethality,  survivability, 
and  force  protection  on  extended  convoys 
or  artillery  missions.  The  IPADS  will  be 
aided  by  an  internal  GPS  receiver;  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  operating 
in  an  inertial  fashion  independently  of 
GPS  aid.  The  Army's  projected  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  IPADS  is  278  systems  with  an 
option  of  63  for  the  Marine  Corps. 


INDIVIDUAL  EOUIPMENT 
AND  WEAPONS 


The  soldier  is  the  Army's  most  de¬ 
ployed  combat  system  and  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  weapon  in  the  Army's  arsenal.  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Office  (PEO)  Soldier  was 
activated  in  October  2001  to  equip  the  sol¬ 
dier  as  a  system  through  centralized  devel¬ 
opment,  acquisition,  fielding  and  sustain¬ 
ment  of  virtually  everything  the  soldier 
wears  or  carries.  The  mission  of  PEO  Sol¬ 
dier  is  to  ensure  that  soldiers  are  lethal  and 
survivable  in  any  operating  environment. 

PEO  Soldier  views  the  individual  sol¬ 
dier  as  the  center  of  the  Army,  the  corner¬ 
stone  on  which  all  Army  operations  are 
built.  PEO  Soldier  is  committed  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  soldiers  in  order  to 
support  this  larger  view  of  the  Army.  To 
accomplish  its  mission,  PEO  Soldier  solic¬ 
its  and  uses  soldier  feedback  to  guide  the 
development  and  fielding  of  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

As  the  demands  of  warfighting  change 
and  new  technologies  evolve  in  response, 
PEO  Soldier  stands  ready  to  equip  soldiers 
with  the  best  gear,  in  the  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible,  to  support  the  deployment  of  sol¬ 
diers  wherever  our  global  interests  dictate. 
The  technologies  PEO  Soldier  develops 
and  the  equipment  PEO  Soldier  fields  are 
crucial  components  in  meeting  the  strate¬ 
gic,  operational  and  tactical  challenges  of 
today's  soldier  and  the  soldier  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  For  all  their  wide-ranging  technologi¬ 
cal  capabilities,  PEO  Soldier  products  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  soldier  is,  and  will  remain, 
the  center  of  our  strength. 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Warrior 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Warrior  (PM 
SWAR)  supports  soldiers  through  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  integrated  soldier  systems. 
1  irrent  systems  include  Land  Warrior, 

ett  Warrior  (formerly  Ground  Soldier), 
ted  Soldier  and  Air  Warrior.  Project 
r  Soldier  Warrior's  product  man- 
'elop  and  integrate  components 
lete  systems  designed  to  in- 
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crease  combat  effectiveness,  decrease  com¬ 
bat  load  and  improve  mission  flexibility. 

Product  Manager  Ground  Soldier 

Land  Warrior  is  a  first-generation,  inte¬ 
grated,  modular  fighting  system  for  sol¬ 
diers  engaged  in  close-combat  operations. 
Land  Warrior  combines  computers,  navi¬ 
gation  technology  and  radios  with  other 
mission  equipment  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  individual  situational  awareness. 
The  system's  approach  optimizes  and  inte¬ 
grates  multiple  capabilities  with  minimal 
impact  on  combat  load  and  logistical  foot¬ 
print.  During  the  surge  phase  of  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom,  the  4th  Battalion,  9th  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment  (4-9  IN),  of  the  4th  Bri¬ 
gade,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  was  equipped 
with  229  Land  Warrior  ensembles,  which 
were  worn  by  the  unit's  leadership  down 
to  the  team-leader  level,  and  133  Mounted 
Warrior  ensembles  for  Stryker  crewmen. 
The  4-9  IN  became  the  first  unit  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  warfare  to  employ  a  digitally  net¬ 
worked  combat  soldier  in  theater.  The  sol¬ 
diers  who  used  the  system  from  May  2007 
to  June  2008  reported  that  the  reliability  in 
combat  situations  surpassed  all  expecta¬ 
tions  and  that  the  added  capabilities  are 
invaluable.  Stryker  brigades  deployed  to 


Land  Warrior 


Operation  Enduring  Freedom  since  2008 
are  employing  a  version  of  Land  Warrior 
that,  based  on  soldier  feedback,  provides 
shared  digital  situational  awareness  with 
U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft,  receives  video 
down-linked  from  unmanned  aerial  vehi¬ 
cles  and  integrates  with  the  current 
Afghan  Mission  Network. 

Nett  Warrior  (NW)  builds  upon  Land 
Warrior  as  an  integrated  dismounted  sol¬ 
dier  situational  awareness  system  for  use 
during  combat  operations.  The  system  will 
provide  unparalleled  situational  aware¬ 
ness  and  understanding  to  the  dismounted 
soldier,  allowing  for  faster  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  decision  making  in  the  tactical  fight. 
This  translates  into  soldiers  being  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  with  the  right 
equipment,  making  them  more  effective 
and  more  lethal  in  the  execution  of  their 
combat  mission. 

The  centerpiece  capability  of  NW  is  the 
ability  to  graphically  display  the  individ¬ 
ual  soldier's  location  on  a  digital  map.  Ad¬ 
ditional  soldiers'  locations  will  also  be 
graphically  displayed  through  the  Army 
Battle  Command  System  connected  via  a 
secure  radio  that  will  send  and  receive  in¬ 
formation.  The  system  also  connects  the 
combat  soldier  to  higher-echelon  data  and 
information  products  to  assist  the  soldier 
in  decision  making  and  situational  under¬ 
standing.  All  of  this  will  be  integrated  in  a 
graphical  user  interface  that  is  user  de¬ 
fined,  allowing  soldiers  to  easily  see,  un¬ 
derstand  and  interact  in  the  method  that 
best  suits  the  user  and  his  particular  mis¬ 
sion. 

The  physical  subcomponents  of  NW  in¬ 
clude  a  display  to  provide  the  soldier's  in¬ 
formation,  a  computer  to  process  and  pop¬ 
ulate  the  information  on  the  screen,  an 
interface  device  that  allows  user  interac¬ 
tion  with  the  system,  a  power  source,  an 


operating  system  to  provide  the  system 
functionality  to  run  tactical  applications 


and  Battle  Command,  and  a  networked  ra¬ 
dio  transmitter/receiver  device  to  send 
and  receive  information.  As  a  worn  system 
on  the  combat  soldier,  size  and  weight  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  with  the  rugged¬ 
ness  for  combat  operations  including  wa¬ 
ter  immersion.  NW  will  have  a  slim  and 
flexible  form  factor  that  can  accommodate 
the  "shooter's  preference"  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  system  in  accordance  with  the 
variety  of  different  mission  profiles  and 
soldier  personnel  equipment  configura¬ 
tions. 


NW  entered  the  technology  develop¬ 
ment  phase  in  February  2009.  Research 
and  development  contracts  were  awarded 
to  three  primes  in  April  2009,  and  limited 
user  tests  were  conducted  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.,  from  August  to  November  2010.  NW 
is  expected  to  achieve  Milestone  C  and 
award  up  to  two  low-rate  initial  produc¬ 
tion  contracts  in  fiscal  year  2011. 


Mounted  soldier  system  (MSS) 


Product  Manager  Mounted  Soldier 
System 

The  Mounted  Soldier  System  (MSS)  is 

an  implementation  of  the  soldier  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  (SaaS)  concept.  Provided  only  to  crew 


members  engaged  in,  or  in  direct  support 
of,  the  close  fight,  MSS  improves  crew 
member  performance  by  enhancing  the 
soldier-platform  fusion.  By  extending  the 
heavy  brigade  combat  team  (HBCT)  and 
Stryker  brigade  combat  team  (SBCT)  plat¬ 
form  capabilities  to  vehicle  crew  members, 
MSS  allows  them  to  more  effectively  oper¬ 
ate  the  combat  platform. 

MSS  consists  of  four  major  subsystems 
(cordless  communications,  helmet-mounted 
display,  micro-climate  cooling  and  force 
protection)  composed  of  both  soldier- worn 
and  vehicle-mounted  components.  The 
cordless  communication  subsystem  enables 
wireless  communication  with  the  platform, 
intercom  and  radios,  while  the  helmet- 
mounted  display  subsystem  enables  remote 
display  of  platform-centric  video  assets 
such  as  Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade 
and  Below  (FBCB2),  Remote  Weapon  Sta¬ 
tion  (RWS)  sight,  and  the  Driver's  Vision 
Enhancer  (DVE).  The  micro-climate  cooling 
subsystejn  reduces  heat  stress,  enabling  in¬ 
creased  mission  duration,  and  the  force  pro¬ 
tection  subsystem,  when  integrated  with 
more  than  20  individual  protective  and 
clothing  items,  protects  the  soldier  from  the 
environment  and  the  enemy. 

Product  Manager  Air  Warrior 

Air  Warrior  (AW)  is  a  modular,  inte¬ 
grated,  rapidly  reconfigurable  combat  air¬ 
crew  ensemble  that  saves  lives  and  maxi¬ 
mizes  Army  aircrew  mission  performance. 
More  than  19,900  Army  aircrew  members 
have  been  equipped  with  the  system.  Air 
Warrior  increases  personal  protection  and 
mission  performance  while  decreasing 
weight  and  bulk.  The  system  consists  of  a 
primary  survival  gear  carrier  that  includes 
first  aid,  survival,  signaling  and  communi¬ 
cations  equipment;  body  armor  tailored 
for  the  unique  requirements  of  the  aircrew 
member;  the  Aircrew  Integrated  Flelmet 


System;  over-water  survival  equipment, 
including  an  underwater  breathing  device 
and  life  raft;  and  the  Microclimate  Cooling 
System  (MCS),  which  includes  a  cooling 
garment  worn  under  chemical-protective 
and  duty  uniforms  that  increases  mission 
endurance  under  extreme  heat  by  more 
than  350  percent.  The  MCS  has  been 
adopted  for  use  by  ground  forces  includ¬ 
ing  Stryker,  Abrams,  Bradley,  M9  ACE, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  foreign  militaries, 
with  more  than  16,000  systems  fielded  to 
date. 

The  Electronic  Data  Manager  (EDM)  is 

a  touch-screen,  kneeboard  computer  that 
enables  the  aircrew  member  to  quickly  plan 
missions  and  react  to  mission  changes  in 
flight.  The  EDM,  compatible  with  night-vi¬ 
sion  goggles  and  readable  in  direct  sun¬ 
light,  features  a  moving  map  via  the  global 
positioning  system  (GPS),  Blue  Force  Track¬ 
ing-Aviation  capability  and  Windows-com¬ 
patible  software.  More  than  2,700  EDM  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  fielded  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  foreign  militaries. 

The  Encrypted  Aircraft  Wireless  Inter¬ 
com  System  (EAWIS)  provides  encrypted 
wireless  aircrew  communications.  EAWIS 
allows  hands-free  voice  communication  be¬ 
tween  crew  members  and  provides  the  first 
true  aircraft  intercom  capability  for  med¬ 
ical  evacuation  helicopter  personnel  dur¬ 
ing  rescue  hoist  missions.  The  EAWIS  con¬ 
sists  of  an  aircraft-mounted  interface  unit 
and  mobile  equipment  units  worn  by  each 
member  of  the  aircrew.  The  EAWIS  enables 
omnidirectional,  simultaneous  communi¬ 
cations  among  crew  members  within  the 
aircraft  network  to  approximately  200  feet 
from  the  center  of  the  aircraft. 

The  Portable  Flelicopter  Oxygen  Deliv¬ 
ery  System  (PHODS)  is  a  soldier-worn 
oxygen  system  that  delivers  compressed 
oxygen  from  a  lightweight  steel  oxygen 
bottle  attached  to  the  Air  Warrior  vest.  The 
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Portable  helicopter  oxygen 
delivery  system  (PHODS) 

system  provides  oxygen  via  a  nasal  canula 
up  to  18,000  feet  and  via  a  mask  at  alti¬ 
tudes  above  18,000  feet. 

PHODS  provides  supplemental  oxygen 
without  restricting  movement  in  and 
around  the  aircraft.  The  system  uses  a  bat¬ 
tery-powered,  pulse-demand,  oxygen  reg¬ 
ulator  unit  that  automatically  provides  on- 
demand  oxygen  regulated  to  altitude 
based  on  detected  barometric  pressure. 
The  PHODS  regulator  includes  algorithms 
to  detect  and  react  to  the  aviator's  breath¬ 
ing  patterns  to  ensure  that  the  user  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  proper  oxygen  flow  based  on 
individual  physiological  constraints.  More 
than  3,000  PHODS  have  been  fielded  to 
Army  aircrew  members. 

The  Survival  Kit,  Ready  Access,  Modu¬ 
lar  (SKRAM)  gives  aircrews  an  airworthy 
and  readily  accessible  carriage  for  a  72-hour 
suite  of  life  support  equipment  and  mission 
water  in  a  flame-retardant,  modular  and 
configurable  backpack.  The  SKRAM  com¬ 
ponents  improve  mission  endurance  by 
providing  drinking  water  to  the  aircrew 
and  supplemental  survival  gear  for  an 
escape-and-evade  scenario.  The  SKRAM 
components  are  mounted  on  the  aircraft, 
improving  access  to  mandatory  and  mis¬ 
sion-essential  survival  gear.  During  an 
emergency  exit,  the  SKRAM  components 
can  be  quickly  released  and  retained  for  use 
in  survival,  evasion,  resistance  and  escape 
situations. 

Air  Warrior  Future  Initiatives 

Air  Soldier  Increment  11.  Building  on 
the  legacy  Air  Warrior  gear  carriage  and 
clothing  system,  the  Air  Soldier  (AS)  Incre¬ 
ment  la  initiative  focuses  on  improving 
aircrew  survivability,  comfort  and  effi¬ 
ciency  by  reducing  weight  and  torso  bulk, 
improving  head  protection,  and  increasing 
rear  crew  member  mobility. 

The  AS  Increment  la  will  feature  opti¬ 


mized  survival  equipment  (72-hour  re¬ 
quirement)  and  standardized  survival  gear 
components.  It  will  reduce  bulk  by  6  per¬ 
cent  and  weight  by  5  percent  of  the  legacy 
Air  Warrior  body  armor  system.  As  part  of 
the  AS  Increment  la,  the  Modular  Aircrew 
Common  Helmet  (MACH)  will  offer  a  15 
to  50  percent  improvement  in  head  impact 
protection. 

The  Wearable  Environmental  Control 
System  (WECS),  powered  by  an  inte¬ 
grated  wearable  power  source,  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  cooling  system  umbilical  for  non- 
rated  crew  members.  The  AS  Increment  la 
will  also  feature  enhanced  SA/ C3  capabili¬ 
ties  to  achieve  JBC-P  interoperability.  Ini¬ 
tial  implementation  of  terrain/obstacle 
avoidance  capability  will  be  through  the 
AW  Electronic  Data  Manager. 


Project  Manager  Soldier  Sensors  and 
Lasers 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Sensors  and 
Lasers  (PM  SSL)  provides  soldiers  with 
improved  lethality,  mobility  and  surviv- 


Survival  kit,  ready 
access,  modular 
(SKRAM) 


ability  in  all  weather  and  visibility  condi¬ 
tions.  Soldier-borne  sensors  and  lasers  en¬ 
hance  the  soldier's  ability  to  see  in  all  bat¬ 
tlefield  and  lighting  conditions  to  acquire 
objects  of  military  significance  before  the 
soldier  is  detected  and  to  target  threat  ob¬ 
jects  accurately  for  engagement  by  soldiers 
or  guided  munitions.  These  systems  pro¬ 
vide  critical,  on-the-ground,  direct  support 
to  U.S.  forces. 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Maneuver 
Sensors 

Soldier  maneuver  sensors  (SMS)  is  the 
branch  of  SSL  responsible  for  the  products 
that  enhance  the  operational  capabilities  of 
soldiers  with  night-vision  aiming  devices. 

The  AN/PSQ-20  Enhanced  Night  Vi¬ 
sion  Goggle  (ENVG)  provides  increased 
capability  by  incorporating  image  intensi¬ 
fication  and  long-wave  infrared  sensors 
into  a  single,  helmet-mounted  passive  de- 


(ENVG) 

vice.  The  ENVG  combines  the  visual  detail 
in  low-light  conditions  that  is  provided  by 
image  intensification  with  the  thermal  sen¬ 
sor's  ability  to  see  through  fog,  dust  and 
foliage  that  obscure  vision.  This  thermal 
capability  makes  the  ENVG,  unlike  earlier 
night-vision  devices,  useful  during  the  day 
as  well  as  at  night.  The  ENVG  allows  sol¬ 
diers  to  rapidly  detect  and  engage  targets 
because  it  permits  use  of  existing  rifle- 
mounted  aiming  lights. 

The  AN/PVS-14  Monocular  Night  Vi¬ 
sion  Device  (MNVD)  is  a  head-  or  helmet- 
mounted  passive  device  that  amplifies  am¬ 
bient  light  and  very  near  infrared  energy 
to  enable  night  operations.  The  system  is 
designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with  rifle- 
mounted  aiming  lights. 

The  AN/AVS-6  Aviator's  Night  Vision 
Imaging  System  (ANVIS)  is  a  third-gen¬ 
eration,  helmet-mounted,  direct-view,  im¬ 
age-intensification  device  that  enables  avi- 
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AN/PAS-13  Thermal  weapon  sight  (TWS) 


ators  to  operate  more  effectively  and  safely 
during  low-light  and  degraded  battlefield 
conditions. 

The  low-light  sensitivity  represents  a  35 
to  40  percent  improvement  over  the  earli¬ 
est  ANVIS.  In  addition,  the  gated  power 
supply  enables  operation  at  significantly 
higher  light  levels  than  any  of  the  previous 
designs. 

The  AN/PAS-13  Thermal  Weapon  Sight 
(TWS)  gives  soldiers  with  individual  and 
crew-served  weapons  the  capability  to  see 
deep  into  the  battlefield,  increase  surveil¬ 
lance  and  target  acquisition  range,  and 
penetrate  obscurants,  day  or  night.  The 
TWS  systems  use  uncooled,  forward-look¬ 
ing  infrared  technology  and  provide  a 
standard  video  output  for  training,  image 
transfer  or  remote  viewing.  Thermal 
weapon  sights  are  lightweight  systems 
that  are  mountable  onto  a  weapon  rail  and 
operate  to  the  maximum  effective  range  of 
the  weapon. 

PM  SSL  plans  to  include  17  micron  tech¬ 
nology  in  future  awards,  which  will  result 
in  size,  weight  and  power  improvements 
over  present  configurations. 

The  TWS  family  includes  three  variants: 
the  AN/ PAS-1 3(V)1  Light  Weapon  Ther¬ 
mal  Sight  (LWTS)  for  the  M16  and  M4  se¬ 
ries  rifles  and  carbines,  as  well  as  the  M136 
Light  Anti-Armor  Weapon;  the  AN/PAS- 
13(V)2  Medium  Weapon  Thermal  Sight 
(MWTS)  for  the  M249  Squad  Automatic 
Weapon  and  M240B  series  medium  ma¬ 


chine  guns;  and  the  AN/PAS-13(V)3  Heavy 
Weapon  Thermal  Sight  (HWTS)  for  the 
squad  leader's  weapon  M16  and  M4  series 
rifles  and  carbines,  M24  and  M107  sniper 
rifles,  and  M2  HB  and  MK19  machine 
guns. 

The  Family  of  Weapon  Sights  (FWS) 

program  will  give  soldiers  with  individ¬ 
ual,  crew-served  and  sniper  weapons  the 
capability  to  see  deep  into  the  battlefield, 
increase  surveillance  and  target  acquisi¬ 
tion  range,  and  penetrate  obscurants,  day 
or  night.  The  FWS  systems  will  use  un¬ 
cooled,  forward-looking  infrared  technol¬ 
ogy  and  digital  low-light  level  technolo¬ 
gies,  and  will  have  additional  features  to 
provide  improved  offensive  firing  capabil¬ 
ities,  decreased  transition  time  between 
mobility  and  targeting  sensors,  and  im¬ 
proved  firing  accuracy.  The  FWS  will  in¬ 
clude  three  variants:  the  Family  of 
Weapon  Sights  Individual  (FWSI)  for  the 
M16  and  M4  series  rifles  and  carbines,  the 
M249  Squad  Automatic  Weapon,  and  the 
M136  Light  Anti-Armor  Weapon  and 
M141  Bunker  Defeat  Munition;  the  Family 
of  Weapon  Sights  Crew  Served  (FWSCS) 
for  the  M240B  series  medium  machine 
guns  and  the  M2  HB  and  Mkl9  machine 
guns;  and  the  Family  of  Weapon  Sights 
Sniper  (FWSS)  for  the  M24,  M110  and 
M107  sniper  rifles. 

The  AN/PVS-29  Clip-On  Sniper  Night 
Sight  (SNS)  is  a  lightweight,  in-line, 
weapon-mounted  sight  used  in  conjunction 
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AN/PVS-29  Clip-on  sniper  night  sight  (SNS) 
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AN/PEQ-14 
Integrated  laser 
white  light  pointer 
(ILWLP) 


with  the  day  optic  sight  on  the  M110  SASS. 
It  employs  a  variable  gain  image  tube  that 
can  be  adjusted  by  the  sniper  depending  on 
ambient  light  levels.  When  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  M110  day  optical  sight,  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  personnel-sized  target  recognition 
at  quarter-moon  illumination  in  clear  air  to 
a  range  of  600  meters.  The  SNS  has  an  inte¬ 
grated  rail  adapter  that  attaches  directly  to 
the  MIL-STD-1913  rail  for  quick  and  easy 
mounting  to  or  dismounting  from  the 
weapon.  Use  of  the  SNS  does  not  affect  the 
zero  of  the  day  optical  sight  and  allows  the 
MHO  SASS  to  maintain  bore  sight  through¬ 
out  the  focus  range  of  the  SNS  and  the 
MHO  day  optical  sight. 

The  Multifunction  Aiming  Light 
(MFAL)  family  includes  the  AN/PEQ-15 
Advanced  Target  Pointer  Illuminator  Aim¬ 
ing  Light  (ATPIAL)  and  the  AN/PEQ-15A 
Dual  Beam  Aiming  Laser-Advanced2 
(DBAL-A2).  The  AN/PEQ-15  and  AN/ 
PEQ-15A  class  3B  MFAL  devices  replace  the 
AN/PAQ-4C.  The  infrared  (IR)  and  visible 
aiming  lasers  are  co-aligned.  The  visible 
laser  can  be  used  to  bore-sight  the  device  to 
a  weapon  without  the  need  of  night-vision 
goggles.  The  IR  lasers  emit  a  highly  colli¬ 
mated  beam  of  IR  light  for  precise  weapon 
aiming  as  well  as  a  separate,  IR-illuminating 
laser  with  adjustable  focus.  A  visible  red-dot 
aiming  laser  can  also  be  selected  to  provide 
precise  aiming  of  a  weapon  during  daylight 
or  night  operations.  AN/PEQ-15  and  AN/ 
PEQ-15A  IR  lasers  can  be  used  as  handheld 
illuminator  pointers  or  can  be  weapon- 
mounted  with  included  hardware. 


The  AN/PEQ-14  Integrated  Laser 
White  Light  Pointer  (ILWLP)  is  a  small, 
lightweight  device  that  can  be  handheld  or 
mounted  on  the  M9  pistol  with  a  MIL- 
STD-1913  rail  adapter  and  combines  the 
functions  of  a  white-light  flashlight  with 
adjustable  focus,  visible  aiming  laser,  in¬ 
frared  (IR)  aiming  laser  and  IR  illuminator 
into  one  system.  The  ILWLP  is  used  to  en¬ 
gage  targets  with  the  M9  pistol  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  and  in  close-quarters  combat  en¬ 
gagements.  It  is  fielded  to  military  police 
units. 

The  AN/PPS-26  Sense  Through  the 
Wall  (STTW)  is  a  handheld  system  that 
will  provide  soldiers  and  small  units  with 
improved  situational  awareness  (SA)  in 
urban  areas.  The  STTW  devices  will  be 
used  through  exterior  and  interior  walls  to 
detect  both  moving  and  stationary  targets 
while  being  operated  in  either  a  standoff 
or  against-the-wall  capacity. 

The  Individual  Gunshot  Detector 
(IGD)  is  a  self-contained,  passive,  acoustic 
system  with  the  capability  to  detect  and  lo¬ 
calize  the  source  of  small-arms  fire.  The 
system  is  tuned  to  detect  shockwave  and 
muzzle-blast  signatures  while  screening 
out  other  acoustic  events.  The  IGD  uses  in¬ 
formation  from  both  the  shockwave  of  a 
bullet  and  the  muzzle  blast  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  rifle  fire  to  alert  the  user  to  the 
threat.  These  technologies  provide  range 
and  alert  data  to  the  individual  soldier. 
The  system  reports  this  solution  directly 
on  a  visual  display  and  audio  alert  within 
a  second  of  a  muzzle  blast.  The  technology 
is  able  to  detect  and  provide  alert  data  for 
a  wide  range  of  small-arms  ammunition. 

The  LA-8/P  Aircrew  Laser  Pointer  (ALP) 
is  a  finger-mounted  laser  that  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  direct  fires,  identify  friend  and  foe, 
and  signal  adjacent  formations  during  night 
operations.  It  is  mounted  on  a  fire-resistant 
fabric  designed  to  attach  to  the  aircrew 
member's  glove.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
aircraft  operation  because  it  is  worn  on  the 
hand.  The  master  arming  switch  allows  a 
high-power  (Class  Illb)  or  low-power  (Class 
I)  infrared  laser  operation.  A  momentary  fire 
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button  allows  easy  activation  with  the 
thumb.  An  indicator  light  emitting  diode 
(LED)  is  lit  when  the  momentary  fire  button 
is  activated.  The  ALP  incorporates  a  laser 
diode  that  projects  a  pinpoint  beam  that  is 
brighter  and  more  defined  than  other  lasers. 

The  Green  Laser  Interdiction  System 
(GLIS)  is  a  rifle-mounted  laser  that  allows 
the  soldier  to  interdict  hostile  actions 
through  nonlethal  effects.  It  is  used  to  di¬ 
vert,  disrupt  or  delay  potential  threats  be¬ 
fore  they  can  engage  friendly  forces.  It  is 
also  an  effective,  nonlethal  means  to  warn 
civilians  that  they  are  approaching  a  zone 
of  military  operations. 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Precision 
Targeting  Devices 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Precision  Tar¬ 
geting  Devices  (SPTD)  is  the  branch  of  PM 
SSL  that  supports  the  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  target  designation  systems. 

The  Lightweight  Laser  Designator 
Rangefinder  (LLDR),  AN/PED-1  provides 
dismounted  fire  support  teams,  combat  ob¬ 
servation  and  lasing  teams,  and  scouts 
with  a  precision,  target-location  and  laser- 
designation  system  that  allows  them  to  call 


Lightweight  laser  designator  rangefinder 
(LLDR),  AN/PED-1 


for  fire  using  precision,  near-precision  and 
area  munitions.  It  is  a  crew-served,  man- 
portable,  modular  target  locator  and  laser 
designation  system.  The  primary  compo¬ 
nents  are  the  Target  Locator  Module 
(TLM)  and  the  Laser  Designator  Module 
(LDM).  The  TLM  incorporates  a  thermal 
imager,  day  camera,  laser  designator  spot 
imaging,  electronic  display,  eye-safe  laser 
rangefinder,  digital  magnetic  compass,  se¬ 
lective  availability/antispoofing  module 
global  positioning  system  (SAASM  GPS), 
and  digital  export  capability.  A  new  com¬ 
pact  laser  designator  is  being  fielded  with 
the  LLDR  2,  which  requires  less  power  and 


operates  on  one  common  single-channel 
ground  and  airborne  radio  system  (SINC- 
GARS)  battery  (BA-5390  or  BA-5590).  To 
provide  a  precision  targeting  capability  to 
the  dismounted  soldier,  PM  SPTD  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  LLDR  2H,  which  integrates  a 
celestial  navigation  system  with  the  digital 
magnetic  compass  in  the  TLM  to  provide 
highly  accurate  target  coordinates. 

The  TLM  can  be  used  as  a  stand-alone 
device  or  in  conjunction  with  the  LDM. 
During  day  operations,  targets  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized  at  more  than  7  kilometers.  Targets 
can  be  designated  at  ranges  greater  than  5 
kilometers. 

The  Laser  Target  Locator  (LTL)  has  the 
mission  of  providing  daylight  and  limited 
night  capabilities  to  accurately  locate  tar¬ 
gets  and  transmit  target  data.  These  are 
commercial  off-the-shelf,  handheld  or  tri¬ 
pod-mounted,  lightweight  laser  target  lo¬ 
cators  designed  to  deliver  target  data  to 
the  fire  support  and  maneuver  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
system  (C4I). 

The  Vector  21  is  a  binocular  laser 
rangefinder  (BLRF)  with  an  embedded 
digital  compass.  It  can  be  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  AN/PVS-14  NVG  for  limited 
night  capability. 

The  Mark  VII  integrates  a  monocular 
direct  view  optic,  an  image  intensifier,  a 
laser  rangefinder  and  a  digital  compass 
into  a  day /night  target  location  device. 
The  Mark  VII  provides  a  limited  night  ca¬ 
pability. 

The  Mark  VIIE  is  an  improved  Mark 
VII,  which  adds  to  all  the  Mark  VII's  capa¬ 
bilities  a  more  powerful  8x  day  optic,  an 
uncooled  thermal  sight  for  increased  night 
performance,  and  an  embedded  GPS  re¬ 
ceiver  for  greater  accuracy. 

The  TRIGR  incorporates  a  7x  direct 
view  optic,  an  improved  uncooled  thermal 
sight  for  increased  sight  range,  a  laser 
rangefinder,  a  digital  compass  and  GPS 
that  allows  the  system  to  determine  target 
location. 

The  Joint  Effects  Targeting  System 
(JETS)  provides  the  dismounted  forward 


Joint  effects  targeting  system  (JETS) 


observer  and  joint  terminal  attack  con¬ 
troller  the  ability  to  acquire,  locate,  mark, 
and  designate  for  precision  GPS-guided 
and  laser-guided  munitions,  and  provides 
connectivity  to  the  joint  forces  through  fire 
and  close  air  support  digital  planning/ 
messaging  devices.  This  is  an  Army-led, 
joint  interest  program  with  the  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  to  develop  and  field  a 
one-man  portable  targeting  system  for  for¬ 
ward  observers  and  joint  terminal  attack 
controllers.  The  JETS  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  as  two  major  increments:  the  target 
location  designation  system  (TLDS)  and 
the  target  effects  coordination  system 
(TECS). 

The  Small  Tactical  Optical  Rifle 
Mounted  (STORM)  Micro-Laser  Range¬ 
finder  (MLRF),  AN/PSQ-23  is  a  light¬ 
weight,  multifunctional  laser  system  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  on  individual  and 
crew-served  weapons  and  the  Stryker  Re¬ 
mote  Weapons  Station.  It  combines  the 
functionality  of  a  laser  rangefinder,  the 
AN/PEQ-2A  Infrared  Aiming  Laser  and  Il¬ 
luminator,  the  Multiple  Integrated  Laser  En¬ 
gagement  System,  a  digital  compass,  and  a 
visible  pointer  into  a  single  system.  Com¬ 


bined  with  a  precision  lightweight  GPS  re¬ 
ceiver  or  a  defense  advanced  GPS  receiver 
(DAGR),  the  system  can  compute  and  dis¬ 
play  highly  accurate  target  locations. 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Protection 
and  Individual  Equipment 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Protection  and 
Individual  Equipment  (PM  SPIE)  develops 
and  fields  advanced  soldier  protection 
products,  comfortable  uniforms  to  en¬ 
hance  mission  effectiveness,  and  improved 
parachute  systems.  These  products  are  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  soldiers  and  allow  them 
to  operate  in  any  conditions. 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Clothing 
and  Individual  Equipment 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Clothing  and 
Individual  Equipment  (PM  SCIE)  supports 
soldiers  in  multiple  operational  environ¬ 
ments  and  improves  their  survivability, 
health,  safety,  mobility  and  sustainability 
by  providing  safe,  durable  and  opera¬ 
tionally  effective  individual  and  unit 
equipment.  PM  SCIE  enhances  survivabil¬ 
ity  through  technologically  advanced  tacti¬ 
cal  and  environmental  protective  clothing. 
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Modular  lightweight 
load-carrying  equip¬ 
ment  (MOLLE) 


individual  chemical  protective  gear,  load¬ 
carrying  systems,  and  personnel  para¬ 
chutes  and  other  airdrop  equipment. 

Modular  Lightweight  Load-carrying 
Equipment  (MOLLE)  provides  today's 
soldiers  with  a  modular,  flexible,  load-car¬ 
rying  system  that  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
mission  needs.  MOLLE  consists  of  several 
modular  components  that  allow  the  sol¬ 
dier  to  carry  tactical  combat  gear  in  the 
most  effective  manner  for  lethality  and 
survivability  on  the  battlefield.  The  modu¬ 
larity  of  the  system  allows  the  soldier's 
load  to  be  set.  It  consists  of  a  fighting  load 
carrier  that  attaches  to  releasable  body  ar¬ 
mor  known  as  the  tactical  assault  panel 
(TAP).  The  TAP  has  permanent  pockets  for 
six  magazines,  multiband  inter/intra  team 
radio  (MBITR),  or  DAGR  handheld  GPS. 
The  webbing  on  the  front  of  the  TAP  al¬ 
lows  for  attachment  of  any  MOLLE  pouch 
that  a  soldier's  kit  may  need.  The  Rifle¬ 
man's  kit  also  includes  the  2,000-cubic- 


inch  assault  pack  for  short  missions  and 
various  MOLLE  pouches.  Other  specialty 
sets  include  the  Grenadier,  Squad  Auto¬ 
matic  Weapon  (SAW),  Pistolman  and 
Medic  sets.  The  MOLLE  Medium  Ruck  set 
consists  of  a  3,000-cubic-inch  rucksack  de¬ 
signed  with  a  suspension  that  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  rear  ballistic  plate  of  body  ar¬ 
mor.  The  Medium  Ruck  is  designed  to 
transport  a  soldier's  mission-essential  gear 
for  up  to  72-hour  missions.  A  Large  Ruck 
set  consists  of  the  4,000-cubic-inch  MOLLE 
large  rucksack,  which  carries  the  soldier's 
sustainment  load  over  long  durations. 

The  Army  Service  Uniform  (ASU)  is 
being  introduced  to  provide  a  basic  set  of 
components  that  allows  soldiers  to  dress 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  end  of  ser¬ 
vice  uniforms  with  little  variation  re¬ 
quired,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  numer¬ 
ous  uniforms  and  reducing  the  clothing 
burden  on  soldiers.  The  ASU  is  based  on 
the  Army  blue  uniform,  and  the  men's  and 


Fire  resistant  environmental  ensemble  (FREE) 


women's  coats  from  that  uniform  are  un¬ 
changed. 

The  belted  trousers  and  slacks  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  low  waistline  will  be  available  for 
daily  wear.  The  high-waist  men's  trousers 
traditionally  worn  with  suspenders  will  be 
retained  for  wear  with  the  Army  Mess  Dress 
Uniform.  The  men's  coat,  women's  coat, 
women's  skirt,  general  officer  trousers,  and 
slacks  are  shade  Army  Blue  450.  The  en¬ 
listed  and  officer/noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cer's  men's  trousers  and  women's  slacks  are 
shade  Army  Blue  451.  The  fabric  of  the  ASU 
coat,  trousers,  slacks  and  skirt  is  a  55  percent 
polyester  and  45  percent  wool  blend.  A  new, 
white  herringbone  shirt  made  of  65  percent 
polyester  and  35  percent  cotton  will  be  for 
daily  wear,  and  a  commercial  white  shirt 
will  be  worn  for  ceremonial  and  formal  oc¬ 
casions.  Officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  will  wear  gold  stripes  on  the 
trousers /slacks.  Enlisted  soldiers  (specialist 
and  below)  will  have  plain  legs  on  the 
trousers /slacks  and  will  wear  a  new, 
smaller  service  stripe  on  the  left  coat  sleeve. 
One  overseas  service  bar  is  authorized  for 
six  months  of  overseas  service  in  designated 
areas  during  specified  periods.  The  beret 
will  be  the  standard  headgear  worn  with 
the  ASU.  Officers  and  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  (corporal  and  above)  may  wear  the 
service  cap  as  an  optional  item.  The  new 
Combat  Service  Badge  will  be  worn  in  place 
of  the  former  Wartime  Service  Shoulder 
Sleeve  Insignia  to  represent  combat  service. 

Several  uniforms  being  fielded  by  PM 
SCIE  now  offer  a  fire-resistant  capability. 
These  include  the  Fire  Resistant  Army 
Combat  Uniform  (FR  ACU),  the  Army 
Aircrew  Combat  Uniform  (A2CU),  the 
Improved  Combat  Vehicle  Crewman 
Coverall  (iCVC),  the  Army  Combat  Shirt 
(ACS)  and  the  Fire  Resistant  Environ¬ 
mental  Ensemble  (FREE). 

In  June  2011,  PM  SCIE  provided  an  al¬ 
ternative  camouflage  pattern  for  soldiers 
serving  in  Afghanistan.  Following  a  rigor¬ 
ous  four-month  period  of  in-theater  as¬ 
sessment  and  soldier  evaluation,  the  Army 
decided  in  February  2010  to  provide  sol¬ 
diers  in  Afghanistan  with  fire-resistant 
uniforms  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
Camouflage  Pattern  (OCP)  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  standard  Universal  Camouflage 
Pattern.  The  choice  of  camouflage  im¬ 
proves  soldiers'  concealment  in  Afghan¬ 
istan's  highly  variable  environments  and 
reflects  PEO  Soldier's  ongoing  commit¬ 
ment  to  providing  soldiers  with  the  best 
uniforms  available.  Other  uniform  initia¬ 
tives  include  the  FR  ACU  Trouser  Product 
Improvement  Program,  which  provides 
soldiers  with  a  more  durable  seat  and 
crotch  and  integrated  hard-shell  knee 
pads. 

The  T-ll  Personnel  Parachute  System 

provides  the  airborne  soldier  with  the 
next-generation  tactical  personnel  para- 
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chute  system  and  represents  the  first  com¬ 
plete  modernization  of  the  tactical  para¬ 
chute  system  since  the  early  1950s.  The  T- 
11  parachute  system  includes  a  newly 
designed  main  canopy  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  redesigned  reserve  parachute  (T- 
11R)  and  an  integrated  harness  assembly. 
The  T-ll  parachute  system  is  designed  to 


Left,  T- 1 1  personnel  parachute  system 
Above,  maneuverable  canopy  6  (MC-6) 


reduce  soldier  injury  rates  with  a  slower 
rate  of  descent,  reduced  opening  shock 
and  reduced  oscillations. 

The  T-ll  can  accommodate  a  higher 
jumper  weight  than  the  T-10D  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  replace. 

The  Maneuverable  Canopy  6  (MC-6) 

provides  the  airborne  soldier  with  a  new, 


static,  line-deployed,  steerable  parachute 
system.  The  MC-6  has  several  improve¬ 
ments  designed  to  reduce  soldier  injury 
rates.  The  MC-6  has  a  lower  opening 
shock,  reduced  oscillation,  a  lower  rate  of 
descent  for  greater  safety,  increased  for¬ 
ward  drive  and  better  turn  ratio  than  the 
older  MC1-1C.  The  MC-6  parachute  sys¬ 
tem  combines  a  new  main  canopy  with  a 
completely  redesigned  reserve  parachute 
and  an  integrated  harness  assembly,  both 
of  which  are  common  to  the  T-ll.  The  MC- 
6  can  accommodate  a  higher  jumper 
weight  than  the  MC1-1  series  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  replace. 

The  Generation  III  Extended  Cold 
Weather  Clothing  System  (ECWCS)  is  a 

12-component,  versatile,  multilayered  sys¬ 
tem  that  soldiers  can  tailor  to  mission  and 
environmental  requirements.  It  consists  of 
lightweight  undershirt  and  drawers,  mid¬ 
weight  shirt  and  drawers,  fleece  cold 
weather  jacket,  wind  cold  weather  jacket, 
soft  shell  jacket  and  trousers,  extreme 
cold/wet  weather  jacket  and  trousers,  and 
extreme  cold  weather  parka  and  trousers. 
The  new  materials  offer  a  greater  range  of 
performance  and  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  and  reduce  overall  bulk  and  weight, 
providing  greater  versatility  in  meeting 
soldiers'  needs.  Soldiers  can  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  temperatures  ranging  from  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  minus  60  degrees. 
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Generation  III  extended  cold  weather 
clothing  system 


IOTV  is  a  side-opening  vest  that  can  be 
donned  over  the  head  or  right  shoulder. 
An  internal  waistband  is  incorporated  in¬ 
side  the  vest  for  increased  stability.  The 
vest  provides  fragmentation  and  handgun 
protection.  The  IOTV  consists  of  a  groin 
protector,  front  yoke  and  collar,  lower  back 
protector  and  deltoid  protector.  The  IOTV 
integrates  with  all  MOLLE  components 
and  incorporates  a  quick-release  system 
for  emergency  doffing.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  IOTV,  there  have  been  numerous 
upgrades  to  the  vest  due  to  warfighter 
feedback.  All  these  improvements  have 
enhanced  the  form,  fit  and  functionality  of 
the  system.  The  Deltoid  and  Axillary  Pro¬ 
tector  (DAP)  is  a  component  of  IBA  that 
provides  additional  fragmentary  and 
handgun  protection  to  the  upper  arm  and 
underarm  areas.  DAP  was  developed  as 


an  add-on  to  the  OTV  to  protect 
soldiers  from  the  threat  of  im¬ 
provised  explosive  devices  in 
current  operations.  This  auxil¬ 
iary  protective  capability  is  not 
required  for  the  IOTV,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ready  integrated.  The  Enhanced 
Small  Arms  Protective  Insert 
(ESAPI)  plates  provide  multi¬ 
ple-hit  protection  to  the  chest 
and  back  against  various  small- 
arms  threats.  The  Enhanced 
Side  Ballistic  Insert  (ESBI) 
plates  provide  additional  ballis¬ 
tic  protection  for  the  soldier's 
sides,  which  are  not  covered  by 
ESAPI.  The  ESBI  can  withstand 
small-arms  hits.  ESBI  plates  are 
attached  to  the  OTV  with  a  car¬ 
rier  assembly  that  employs  web¬ 
bing  on  the  front  and  back.  ESBI 
plates  can  be  further  secured 
through  incorporation  with  the 
DAP.  The  IOTV  includes  inte¬ 
grated  ESBI  plate  carriers,  which  reduces 
redundant  overlapping  of  soft  armor  pro¬ 
tection  and  decreases  overall  weight.  The 
X-Threat  Small  Arms  Protective  Insert 
(XSAPI)  plate  was  designed  to  meet  short¬ 
term  emerging  threats  and  provide  addi¬ 
tional  ballistic  protection  against  more 
lethal  small-arms  rounds.  The  X-Threat 
Side  Ballistic  Insert  (XSBI)  plates  provide 
ballistic  protection  for  the  soldier's  sides, 
which  are  not  covered  by  ESAPI.  The  ESBI 
can  also  withstand  small-arms  hits.  ESBI 
plates  are  attached  to  the  OTV  with  a  car¬ 
rier  assembly  that  employs  webbing  on 
the  front  and  back.  ESBI  plates  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  secured  through  incorporation  with 
the  DAP.  The  IOTV  includes  integrated 
ESBI  plate  carriers,  which  reduces  redun¬ 
dant  overlapping  soft  armor  protection 
and  decreases  overall  weight. 


GEN  III  ECWCS  has  proven  to 
be  a  combat  enabler  in  Afghani¬ 
stan. 

The  Fire  Resistant  Environ¬ 
mental  Ensemble  (FREE)  is  a 
multilayered,  versatile  all-cli¬ 
mate  system  that  allows  combat 
vehicle  and  aircrew  members  to 
adapt  to  varying  mission  re¬ 
quirements  and  environmental 
conditions.  Most  importantly,  it 
is  fire-resistant.  The  FREE  is 
comfortable  and  ergonomically 
efficient  for  wear  in  the  confines 
of  aircraft  and  armored  vehicles. 

The  system  consists  of  a  light¬ 
weight  base,  fire-resistant  layers, 
midweight  underlayer,  light 
weather  outer  layer,  intermedi¬ 
ate  outer  layer  and  an  extreme/ 
wet  weather  parka.  The  tops  and 
bottoms  come  in  15  sizes.  FREE 
also  includes  cold  weather  gloves, 
a  rigger  belt  and  wool  socks. 

FREE  will  replace  the  aviation  cold 
weather  clothing  system.  The  FREE  is 
color-compatible  with  ground  soldier  uni¬ 
forms.  New  materials  offer  a  greater  range 
of  breathability  and  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  providing  greater  versatility  in  meet¬ 
ing  soldiers'  needs. 


Product  Manager  Soldier  Protective 
Equipment 

Product  Manager  Soldier  Protective 
Equipment  (PM  SPE)  develops  and  fields 
state-of-the-art  force  protection  equipment 
that  defeats  ballistic  and  fragmentation 
threats  in  any  theater  of  operation.  PM 
SPE  provides  superior  body  armor,  hel¬ 
mets  and  other  gear  that  greatly  reduce  the 
threat  of  serious  injury. 

Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA)  is  a 
joint-service  item  designed  and  developed 
to  incorporate  the  requirements  of  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps.  Interceptor  is  the 
model  name  for  a  modular,  multiple-threat 
body  armor  system  consisting  of  a  base 
tactical  vest  and  modular  components, 
with  small  arms  protective  inserts  de¬ 
signed  to  defeat  multiple  ballistic  hazards 
across  the  battlefield  continuum.  The 
Outer  Tactical  Vest  (OTV)  is  a  first-gener¬ 
ation,  center-opening  vest  that  provides 
fragmentation  and  handgun  protection. 
The  OTV  consists  of  a  groin  protector,  back 
yoke  and  collar,  and  throat  protector.  In 
addition,  it  can  accommodate  the  deltoid 
and  axillary  protectors.  The  OTV  is  func¬ 
tionally  integrated  with  MOLLE.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Outer  Tactical  Vest  (IOTV)  is  a 
significant  improvement  to  the  OTV.  The 
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Soldier  plate  carrier  system  (SPCS) 


The  Soldier  Plate  Carrier  System  (SPCS) 

is  a  lightweight,  flexible  vest  that  provides  a 
comfortable  and  secure  fit  with  the  capacity 
to  carry  hard  body  armor  plates.  Specific 
characteristics  include  a  MOLLE  webbing 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  carrier  for 
mounting  of  MOLLE  components;  compati¬ 
bility  with  other  equipment  (Nett  Warrior, 
rucksack  and  rack  systems  that  do  not  im¬ 
pede  shouldering  a  weapon);  easy  don  and 
doff  capability;  a  comfortable  fit  for  male 
soldiers  within  the  5th  through  95th  per¬ 
centile  with  the  appropriate  size  ESAPI  and 
ESBI  plates  inserted;  wiring  integration  (ca¬ 
ble  management/conduits)  capability;  ro¬ 
bust  vest  closure  capability;  drag  strap  for 
casualty  removal  capability;  durability;  and 
an  OCP  pattern  feature.  An  optional  cum¬ 
merbund  has  been  added  as  a  result  of  feed¬ 
back  received  from  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  legacy  Concealable  Body  Armor 
(CBA)  is  intended  to  be  worn  by  soldiers 
in  military  police  units,  corrections,  con¬ 
finement  and  law  enforcement  operations. 
Department  of  Defense  investigative  and 
security  components,  and  other  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  The  CBA  offers  ballistics  pro¬ 
tection  NIJ  Level  IIIA.  The  CBA  provides 


Advanced  combat  helmet  (ACH) 


maximum  torso  coverage  while  maintain¬ 
ing  comfort  and  the  ability  to  conceal. 

The  Advanced  Combat  Helmet  (ACH) 
comes  in  five  shell  sizes  (small,  medium, 
large,  extra  large,  and  extra-extra  large) 
and  includes  a  modular  pad  suspension 
system,  retention  system  and  ballistic 
nape  pad.  The  modular  pad  suspension 
system  improves  blunt-force  impact  pro¬ 
tection,  stability  and  comfort.  The  cot¬ 
ton/polyester  retention  system,  a  four- 
point  design,  allows  for  quick  adjustment 
for  head  size.  The  ballistic  nape  pad  at¬ 
taches  to  the  retention  system,  improving 
comfort  and  stability  and  providing  pro¬ 
tection  against  small  arms  and  fragmenta- 
p  tion  threats  to  the  nape  area  of  the  neck. 
The  ACH  weighs  2.9  to  3.8  pounds,  de¬ 
pending  on  size.  The  helmet  cover  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  UCP  and  OCP. 

The  Helmet  Sensor  (HS)  is  a  small, 
lightweight,  low-power  sensor  suite  that 
mounts  inside  the  advanced  combat  hel¬ 
met  or  combat  vehicle  crewman  helmet. 


The  helmet  sensor  detects,  measures  and 
records  impact  accelerations  and  blast 
overpressure  associated  with  improvised 
explosive  devices  (IED)  and  other  high-en¬ 
ergy  events  that  may  cause  concussions  in 
an  operational  environment.  The  sensors 
continuously  and  automatically  collect 
data,  recording  peak  overpressure  from 
IED  blasts,  crashes,  blunt  impact  and  bal¬ 
listic  events.  The  helmet  sensor  program  is 
continuing  with  a  second-generation  hel¬ 
met  sensor.  The  data  gathered  by  the  two 
generations  of  helmet  sensors  will  help  the 
Army  medical  community  establish  a 
body  of  knowledge  for  accelerated  re¬ 
search  in  the  development  of  an  objective 
head  exposure  monitor  and  rapid  head  in¬ 
jury  screening  tool  to  support  the  diagno¬ 
sis  and  treatment  of  mild  traumatic  brain 
injury. 

The  Enhanced  Combat  Helmet  (ECH) 


enhances  ballistic  protection,  stability  and 
comfort  without  adding  weight  or  degrad¬ 
ing  the  soldier's  hearing  and  field  of  vi¬ 
sion.  The  ECH  provides  increased  protec¬ 
tion  against  ballistic  and  fragmentation 
threats.  The  ECH  uses  advanced  thermo¬ 
plastic  materials  that  require  different 
manufacturing  processes  than  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  resin-impregnated  para- 
aramids. 

The  Military  Combat  Eye  Protection 
(MCEP)  program  is  an  umbrella  program 
geared  toward  protecting  soldiers'  eyes 
from  external  threats/hazards  such  as  bal¬ 
listic  fragmentation,  lasers,  electromag¬ 
netic  radiation,  sand,  wind,  and  dust  dur¬ 
ing  day  and  night  missions.  The  MCEP 
provides  eye  protection  for  both  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  nonprescription  wearers  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  commercial  styles  and  sizes.  Given 
this  variety  of  eyewear,  soldiers  can  choose 
the  best  eyewear  for  their  mission  while 
still  maintaining  military  standards  for  eye 
protection. 


The  Advanced  Bomb  Suit  (ABS)  pro¬ 
tects  explosive  ordnance  disposal  (EOD) 
soldiers  against  ordnance  and  improvised 
explosive  devices.  This  system  uses  new 
materials  technology  and  design  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection,  comfort  and  ergonomic  ef¬ 
ficiency.  The  ABS  ensemble  consists  of  the 
EOD  8  bomb  suit  and  EOD  9  helmet.  The 
bomb  suit  is  a  full-body  ensemble  that  pro¬ 
tects  from  fragmentation,  blast  overpres¬ 
sure,  impact,  heat  and  flame.  To  minimize 
weight  and  maximize  flexibility,  fragmen¬ 
tation  protection  is  provided  at  various  lev¬ 
els  specific  to  body  regions,  based  on 
wounding  potential.  Blast  overpressure 
protection  is  provided  to  the  front  of  the 
thorax.  Impact  protection  is  provided  to 
the  head  and  spine.  Heat  and  flame  protec¬ 
tion  are  provided  by  resistant  materials. 
The  suit  includes  an  ice-based  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  to  extend  mission  duration.  A  hand- 
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rates  full-solution  target  acquisition /fire 
control  that  integrates  a  thermal  sight,  2x 
direct-view  optics,  a  laser  rangefinder,  com¬ 
pass,  fuze  setter,  ballistic  computer  and  in¬ 
ternal  display. 

The  M4  5.56  mm  Carbine  is  designed 
for  lightness,  speed,  mobility  and  fire¬ 
power  and  is  standard  issue  for  brigade 
combat  teams  in  theater.  The  system  is  1 
pound  lighter  and  more  portable  than  the 
M16  series  of  rifles.  The  M4  series  of  car¬ 
bines  can  also  be  mounted  with  the 
M203A2  Grenade  Launcher,  M320  Grenade 
Launcher  or  M26  Modular  Accessory  Shot¬ 
gun  System.  The  weapon  incorporates  62 
refinements  since  its  inception.  In  post¬ 
combat  surveys,  94  percent  of  soldiers  rate 
the  M4  as  an  effective  weapons  system. 

The  M16A2/A4  Series  5.56  mm  Rifle  is 
the  most  prevalent  combat  rifle  in  the  U.S. 
Army  inventory.  It  is  a  gas-operated,  air¬ 
cooled,  shoulder-fired  weapon  that  can  be 
fired  either  in  automatic  three-round 
bursts  or  semiautomatic  single  shots.  The 
M16A2  has  an  integral  rear  sight,  while  the 
M16A4  includes  a  military  standard  1913 


upper  receiver  and  forward  rail  system 
with  a  backup  iron  sight.  Both  systems  can 
accommodate  modern  optics  and  acces¬ 
sories  as  well  as  configurations  that  incor¬ 
porate  M203  and  M320  40  mm  grenade 
launchers. 

The  M320  Grenade  Launcher  enables 
soldiers  to  accurately  engage  the  enemy  in 
daylight  or  total  darkness  with  40  mm 
low-velocity  grenades.  The  M320  will  re¬ 
place  all  M203  series  grenade  launchers 
mounted  on  the  M16/M4  series  of  rifles 
and  carbines.  The  weapon  has  a  side-load¬ 
ing,  unrestricted  breech  that  allows  the 
system  to  fire  longer  40  mm  projectiles 
(NATO  standard  and  nonstandard)  and 
also  features  the  enhanced  safety  of  a  dou¬ 
ble-action  trigger/ firing  system.  The  M320 
can  also  be  converted  to  stand-alone  mode 
without  the  need  for  tools. 

The  M26  12-Gauge  Modular  Accessory 
Shotgun  System  (MASS)  provides  sol¬ 
diers  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun  accessory 
attachment  with  lethal,  less-than-lethal 
and  door-breaching  capabilities.  The  sys¬ 
tem  attaches  underneath  the  barrel  of  the 
M4  Carbine  and  provides  a  capability 
equivalent  to  a  stand-alone  shotgun  with¬ 
out  carrying  a  second,  separate  weapon. 
The  M26  can  also  be  converted  without 
tools  to  operate  in  a  stand-alone  mode. 

The  M107  Semi-Automatic  Long  Range 
Sniper  Rifle  (LRSR)  fires  .50-caliber  am¬ 
munition  and  is  capable  of  delivering  pre¬ 
cise,  rapid  fire  on  targets  out  to  2,000  me¬ 
ters,  greatly  exceeding  the  terminal  effect 
capability  of  the  XM2010,  M110  or  M24 
sniper  rifles.  It  is  especially  valuable  dur¬ 
ing  military  operations  in  urban  terrain, 
where  greater  firepower  and  standoff 
ranges  provide  countersniper  capability 
while  enhancing  sniper  survivability. 

The  XM2010  Enhanced  Sniper  Rifle  is  a 
bolt  action,  magazine-fed,  air-cooled. 


XM25  Counter  defilade  target 
engagement  (CDTE)  system 

protection  module  provides  increased  pro¬ 
tection.  The  system  can  be  taken  off  in  less 
than  30  seconds.  All  ballistic  inserts  are  re¬ 
movable  to  facilitate  laundering  and  repair. 
The  system  is  equipped  with  provisions 
that  allow  for  future  communications,  per¬ 
formance  and  capability  upgrades. 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Weapons 

Project  Manager  Soldier  Weapons  (PM 
SW)  ensures  that  soldiers  have  overmatch 
in  individual  and  crew-served  weapons 
capabilities  on  the  battlefield.  PM  SW  sup¬ 
ports  soldiers  through  the  development, 
production,  fielding  and  sustainment  of 
current  and  future  weapons  systems  and 
associated  target  acquisition/fire  control 
products.  As  a  result  of  PM  SW's  efforts, 
soldiers  benefit  from  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  programs  and  are  equipped  with 
systems  that  enhance  both  survivability 
and  lethality.  Two  product  managers  un¬ 
der  PM  SW  drive  the  mission  to  provide 
soldiers  battlefield  superiority:  Product 
Manager  Individual  Weapons  (PM  IW) 
and  Product  Manager  Crew  Served  Weap¬ 
ons  (PM  CSW). 

Product  Manager  Individual 
Weapons 

Product  Manager  Individual  Weapons  is 
responsible  for  current  and  future  rifles, 
carbines,  pistols,  shotguns,  grenade  launch¬ 
ers,  sniper  systems,  airburst  weapons  and 
related  target  acquisition/ fire  control  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  XM25  Counter  Defilade  Target  En¬ 
gagement  (CDTE)  System  is  the  U.S.  Ar¬ 
my's  latest  developmental  weapon  de¬ 
signed  to  address  the  problem  of  defeating 
enemies  behind  cover  and  exposed  targets 
at  ranges  and  accuracies  not  seen  in  today's 
small  arms.  The  XM25  fires  25  mm  muni¬ 
tions  including  high-explosive  airburst 
(HEAB),  armor-piercing,  nonlethal,  training 
and  breaching  rounds.  The  XM25  incorpo¬ 


M4  5.56  mm 
Carbine 
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XM20 1 0  Enhanced  sniper  rifle 


shoulder-fired  weapon  system  that  utilizes 
Mk248-Mod  0  (A191)  .300  WinMag  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  rifle  is  a  manportable,  direct- 
line-of-sight  weapon  system  capable  of 
providing  precision  fire  on  targets  out  to 
1,200  meters  using  match  grade  ammuni¬ 
tion.  The  XM2010  is  equipped  with  a  fully 
adjustable,  right-folding  chassis  system 
featuring  a  monolithic  MIL-STD  1913  optic 
mounting  rail,  user-positionable  MIL-STD 
1913  accessory  rails,  and  accessory  cable 
routing  channels.  The  shooter  interface  can 
be  tailored  to  accommodate  a  wide  range 
of  shooter  preferences. 

The  M110  Semi-Automatic  Sniper  Sys¬ 
tem  (SASS)  is  the  U.S.  Army's  medium- 
caliber  sniper  rifle  that  supplements  the 
sniper's  role  to  support  combat  operations 
with  greater  firepower  and  versatility.  The 
7.62  mm  SASS  brings  a  semiautomatic  ca¬ 
pability  to  sniper  teams  and  is  particularly 
effective  in  urban  areas,  where  there  are 
multiple  targets  and  frequent  close-combat 
situations.  The  M110  comes  with  a  sup¬ 
pressor  and  incorporates  a  3.5x10  scope 
with  illuminated  mil-reticle.  It  also  comes 
with  the  M151  Enhanced  Spotting  Scope, 
which  allows  recognition  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  targets  at  long  distances.  With  pow¬ 
erful  and  bright  optics,  the  spotting  scope 
has  12-40x  magnification  with  a  60  mm  ob¬ 
jective  lens  diameter.  The  scope  has  a  Le- 
upold  mil  dot  (round  dot)  reticle  for  both 
range  estimation  and  tactical  collaboration 
with  the  shooter.  The  scope  is  weather¬ 
proof  and  fog-proof. 

The  M14  7.62  mm  Enhanced  Battle  Ri¬ 
fle  (EBR)  provides  infantry  squads  with 
the  capability  to  engage  enemy  targets  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  M4  Carbines  and  M16 
Rifles.  Air-cooled,  gas-operated  and  maga¬ 
zine-fed,  it  is  a  modern  M14  rifle  mated  to 
an  enhanced  aluminum  billet  stock,  tacti¬ 
cal  scope  and  cantilever  mount.  The  rifle  is 
effective  in  close-quarters  combat  and  in 
the  squad  designated  marksman  role. 

The  M9  9  mm  Pistol  enhances  lethality, 
survivability  and  situational  awareness  in 
close  combat  situations  via  an  improved 
pistol  with  rail  attachment  capabilities. 
The  weapon  is  a  semiautomatic,  double¬ 
action  pistol  that  is  lighter,  more  lethal  and 
safer  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  sidearm  of  the  crew-served  weapon 
crewmen  and  others  who  have  a  personal 
defense  requirement,  such  as  law-enforce¬ 


ment  personnel,  unit  leaders  and  aviators. 

The  M68  Close  Combat  Optic  (CCO)  is 
a  red-dot  aiming  device  that  enhances  tar¬ 
get  acquisition  speed,  allowing  soldiers  to 
engage  targets  up  to  300  meters  with  both 
eyes  open  to  maintain  situational  aware¬ 
ness.  The  sight  has  no  magnification  and 
can  be  used  with  all  current  night-vision 
enhancements. 

The  M150  Rifle  Combat  Optic  (RCO)  is 

a  rugged,  battery-free,  4x  magnified  optic 
that  provides  full  mission  profile  optical 
capability  for  use  on  M4/M16/M249  weapon 
systems.  Enhanced  capabilities  provided 
by  the  M150  RCO  include  range  estima¬ 
tion,  which,  along  with  the  bullet-drop- 
compensated  reticle,  provides  accurate  tar¬ 
get  engagements  out  to  800  meters  for 
trained  operators. 


Product  Manager  Crew  Served 
Weapons 

Product  Manager  Crew  Served  Weapons 
(PM  CSW)  is  responsible  for  current  and 
future  light  and  heavy  machine  guns, 
grenade  launchers,  related  target  acquisi¬ 
tion/fire  control  products,  and  remote 
weapons  systems. 

The  M153  Common  Remotely  Oper¬ 
ated  Weapon  Station  (CROWS)  provides 
soldiers  with  the  ability  to  acquire  and  en¬ 
gage  targets  with  a  variety  of  weapons 
while  protected  inside  an  armored  vehicle. 
CROWS  is  a  stabilized  mount  that  contains 
a  sensor  suite  and  fire  control  software,  al¬ 
lowing  on-the-move  target  acquisition  and 
first-burst  target  engagement.  Capable  of 
target  engagement  under  day  and  night 
conditions,  the  CROWS  sensor  suite  in¬ 
cludes  a  daytime  video  camera,  thermal 
camera  and  laser  rangefinder.  CROWS  is 
designed  to  mount  on  any  tactical  vehicle 
and  supports  the  Mkl9  40  mm  grenade 
machine  gun,  M2  .50-caliber  machine  gun, 
M240B  7.62  mm  machine  gun  and  M249 
5.56  mm  squad  automatic  weapon. 

The  Mkl9  40  mm  Grenade  Machine 
Gun  (GMG)  is  an  air-cooled,  belt-fed,  blow- 
back-operated,  fully  automatic  weapon  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  a  maximum  effective  range  of 
2,200  meters  for  area  targets  and  1,500  me- 


M68  Close  combat  optic  (CCO) 
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ters  for  point  targets.  It  fires  standard  high- 
velocity  40  mm  grenade  cartridges  includ¬ 
ing  M383  high-explosive  antipersonnel 
rounds,  high-explosive  dual-purpose  (an¬ 
tipersonnel  and  armor-piercing)  rounds, 
and  training  practice  rounds.  The  Mkl9 
supports  the  soldier  in  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  roles  by  delivering  a  heavy  volume  of 
accurate  and  continuous  firepower  against 
enemy  personnel  and  lightly  armored  vehi¬ 
cles.  It  can  be  mounted  on  a  tripod  or  on 
multiple  vehicle  platforms  and  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  suppressive  weapon  for  combat  sup¬ 
port  and  combat  service  support  units. 

The  M2  .50-caliber  Machine  Gun  is  au¬ 
tomatic,  belt-fed,  recoil-operated  and  air¬ 
cooled.  It  mounts  on  the  M3  tripod  and  on 
most  vehicles  while  also  serving  as  an  an- 


Mk19  40  mm  Grenade  machine  gun  (GMG) 


tipersonnel  and  antiaircraft  weapon.  It  is 
highly  effective  against  light  armored  ve¬ 
hicles,  low-  and  slow-flying  aircraft,  and 
small  boats.  The  M2  provides  automatic 
weapon  suppressive  fire  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes.  It  is  capable  of  single¬ 
shot  (ground  M2  machine  gun)  and  auto¬ 
matic  fire. 

The  M2A1  with  quick  change  barrel 
(QCB)  is  an  enhancement  to  the  M2  .50-cal- 
iber  machine  gun,  offering  soldiers  in¬ 
creased  performance  as  well  as  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  design  improvements  that  make 
it  easier  and  safer  to  use.  The  M2A1  pro¬ 
vides  a  fixed  headspace  and  timing  config¬ 
uration,  flash  hider  and  removable  carrying 
handle,  which  increase  the  performance  of 
the  battle-proven  M2.  The  M2A1  speeds 
target  engagement  and  improves  surviv¬ 
ability  and  safety  by  reducing  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  change  the  barrel  and  eliminating 
the  timely  procedure  of  setting  headspace. 
The  flash  hider  reduces  muzzle  flash  by  95 
percent,  making  the  M2  less  detectable  in 
darkness. 

The  XM806  .50-caliber  Machine  Gun 

weighs  approximately  half  as  much  as  a 
similarly  configured  M2  and  reduces  the 


■  OB  7.62  mm  Medium  machine  gun 


recoil  by  at  least  60  percent.  This  lighter 
weight  permits  easy  dismount  and  ground 
transportability.  The  lower  recoil  reduces 
strain  on  vehicle  mounts  and  permits  the 
use  of  an  optic  for  greater  lethality  through 
increased  first-burst  accuracy  and  control. 
The  developmental  XM806  can  fire  all  of 
the  .50-caliber  service  ammunition  in  the 
current  inventory  and  is  capable  of  defeat¬ 
ing  personnel  and  lightly  armored  targets 
out  to  2,000  meters.  It  is  designed  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  M2  .50-caliber  machine  gun  but 
can  also  be  used  to  replace  the  M2  in  select 
operational  locations.  Safety  is  improved 
through  a  manual  safety  and  a  quick 
change  barrel  that  eliminates  the  require¬ 
ment  for  the  operator  to  adjust  headspace 
and  timing. 

The  M240B  7.62  mm  Medium  Machine 

Gun  is  a  ground-mounted,  gas-operated, 
crew-served  machine  gun.  The  M240B  de¬ 


livers  more  energy  to  the  target  than  the 
smaller-caliber  M249  SAW.  The  cyclic  rate 
is  550  to  650  rounds  per  minute,  and  the 
weapon's  maximum  effective  range 
against  area  targets  is  1,800  meters.  It 
comes  with  an  accessory  rail  integrated 
with  the  top  cover  that  is  used  to  attach 
sighting  devices.  It  is  issued  to  infantry,  ar¬ 
mor,  field  artillery  and  combat  engineer 
units  that  require  medium-support  fire. 

The  M240L  7.62  mm  Medium  Machine 
Gun  (Light)  reduces  the  weight  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  M240B  without  compromising  relia¬ 
bility.  The  M240L  incorporates  titanium 
construction  and  alternative  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods  to  achieve  its  weight  savings. 
These  improvements  reduce  the  soldier's 
combat  load  while  allowing  easier  han¬ 
dling  and  movement  of  the  weapon.  The 
weapon  meets  all  of  the  reliability  and  op¬ 
erational  characteristics  of  the  M240B.  It  is 
rugged  and  reliable  and  has  a  minimum 
50,000-round  receiver  life. 

The  M240H  7.62  mm  Machine  Gun 
(Aviation  Version)  is  designed  for  aviation 
application  and  demonstrates  reliability 
equal  to  that  of  the  M240B.  It  delivers  two 
minutes  of  continuous  suppressive  fire 
and  is  removable  for  use  in  a  ground  role. 
It  replaces  the  M60D  machine  gun  for  the 
UH-60  Black  Hawk  and  CH-47  Chinook 
helicopters  as  part  of  their  defensive  arma¬ 
ment  systems. 

The  M249  5.56  mm  Squad  Automatic 
Weapon  (SAW)  serves  as  an  automatic  ri¬ 
fle  and  light  machine  gun  for  infantry 
squads  and  provides  light  machine-gun 
capabilities  in  combat  service  and  combat 
service  support  units.  The  M249  SAW  is  a 
lightweight,  air-cooled,  belt-fed,  5.56  mm 
weapon  with  fixed  headspace  and  a  quick 
change  barrel.  The  weapon  can  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder,  bipod /tripod-mounted 
or  vehicle-mounted  positions.  It  replaced 
the  Ml 6  rifle  in  the  designated  automatic 
rifle  role  and  the  M60  machine  gun  in  the 
light  machine-gun  role. 
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NUCLEAR-BIOLOGICAL-CHEMICAL 
(NBC)  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 


A  wide  range  of  items  and  systems  pro¬ 
vide  today's  warfighter  with  contamina¬ 
tion  avoidance,  protection,  decontamina¬ 
tion  and  obscuration  capabilities.  Several 
representative  examples  are  provided  be¬ 
low. 

Contamination  Avoidance 

The  United  States  has  fielded  several 
types  of  nuclear  detection  and  monitoring 
systems  to  assist  in  contamination  avoid¬ 
ance. 

Radiological  detection  indication  and 
computation  (radiac)  provides  soldiers 
and  commanders  with  nuclear  radiation 
detection  capabilities,  allowing  them  to 
fight  effectively  and  survive  on  the  nuclear 
battlefield.  It  also  minimizes  nuclear  radia¬ 
tion  exposure  of  troops  during  such  peace¬ 
time  missions  as  peacekeeping,  nuclear-ac¬ 
cident  response,  and  recovery  of  vehicles 
and  equipment  containing  radioactive  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  AN/UDR-13  Radiac  Set  is  a  com¬ 
pact,  handheld,  pocket-size  tactical  radia¬ 
tion  meter,  which  measures  and  displays 
gamma  dose  rate  and  total  gamma/neu¬ 
tron  cumulative  dose  in  a  battlefield  envi¬ 
ronment. 

A  push-button  pad  enables  mode  selec¬ 
tion,  functional  control  and  the  setting  of 
audio  and  visual  alarm  thresholds  for  both 
dose  rate  and  mission  dose.  A  "sleep" 
mode  with  automatic  wake-up  enhances 
battery  life.  A  liquid  crystal  display  pro¬ 
vides  data  readout  and  warning-mode 
messages.  As  a  replacement  for  the  older 
IM-93/PP-1578,  UDR-13  improvements  in¬ 
clude  prompt  dose  measurement,  includ¬ 
ing  neutrons,  alarms  and  rate  measure¬ 
ment;  backlit  display;  and  stable  readings 
and  calibration.  It  does  not  need  a  separate 
charger. 

The  AN/VDR-2  Radiac  Set  detects  and 
measures  nuclear  radiation  from  fallout 
and  radioisotopes.  The  system  replaces  the 
older  IM-174  and  AN/PDR-27.  It  performs 
ground  radiological  surveys  from  vehicles 
or,  in  the  dismounted  mode,  as  a  handheld 
instrument.  The  set  can  also  provide  a 
quantitative  measure  of  radiation  to  help 
personnel,  equipment  and  supply  decon¬ 
tamination  operations. 

The  AN/PDR-75  Radiac  Set  measures  the 
prompt  and  residual  gamma  doses  and  neu¬ 
tron  doses  stored  on  the  DT-236  individual 
dosimeter  from  1  to  1,000  centigray  (cGy). 
The  system  provides  a  new  operational  ca¬ 
pability  to  monitor  and  record  the  total  dose 
exposure  of  individual  personnel  to  gamma 
and  neutron  radiation.  It  responds  to  and 
measures  prompt  radiation  from  nuclear 
bursts.  It  will  be  used  to  calculate  unit  radia¬ 
tion  status  and  to  perform  medical  triage 
and  assist  in  unit  reconstitution. 


AN/UDR-13  Radiac  set 


The  AN/PDR-77  Radiac  Set  detects  and 
measures  alpha,  beta,  gamma  and  X-ray 
radiation.  The  system  replaces  the  older 
AN/PDR-56F  and  AN/PDR-60,  which  re¬ 
lied  on  aging  technology  and  were  not 
sensitive  enough  to  accomplish  the  Army's 
alpha  detection  mission. 

The  M27  Multipurpose  Integrated  Chem¬ 
ical  Agent  Detector  (MICAD)  is  an  inte¬ 
grated  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  de¬ 
tection  warning  and  reporting  system  to  be 
used  in  area  warning,  combat  and  armored 
vehicles,  and  tactical  van  and  shelter  mis¬ 
sion  profiles.  MICAD  automates  the  cur¬ 
rently  laborious  NBC  warning-and-report- 
ing  process  throughout  the  battlefield.  It  au¬ 
tomates  the  gathering  of  NBC  contamina¬ 
tion  data  from  fielded  NBC  detectors  and 
sensors  and  automatically  formats  and 
transmits  alarms  and  reports  up  the  chain  of 
command  throughout  the  battlefield. 

The  M21  Remote  Sensing  Chemical 
Agent  Automatic  Alarm  (RSCAAL)  is  the 
first  standoff  chemical  agent  detector  ap¬ 
proved  for  fielding  to  the  soldier.  It  gives 
early  warning  of  blister  and  nerve  agents  up 


M21  Automatic  chemical  agent  alarm 


to  5  kilometers,  thus  allowing  field  com¬ 
manders  to  identify  and  maneuver  around 
contaminated  areas. 

An  automatic  scanning,  passive  infrared 
sensor,  it  detects  agent  vapor  clouds  by 
changes  that  the  vapor  causes  in  the  back¬ 
ground  infrared  spectra.  Scanning  a  60-de- 
gree  arc,  the  M21  sounds  a  horn  and  illumi¬ 
nates  either  a  blister  or  nerve  light.  It  is 
fielded  in  tripod-mounted  configurations  as 
well  as  mounted  on  a  mast  on  the  M93A1 
Fox  NBC  reconnaissance  system. 

The  M22  Automatic  Chemical  Agent 
Detection  Alarm  (ACADA)  is  an  off-the- 
shelf  alarm  system  capable  of  detecting 
and  identifying  standard  blister  and  nerve 
agents.  The  M22  used  the  foreign  compar¬ 
ative  testing  program  for  down-selection 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  GID-3.  The  M22 
system  is  manportable,  operates  indepen¬ 
dently  after  system  start-up,  and  provides 
an  audible  and  visual  alarm. 

The  M22  Improved  CAM  (ICAM)  is  a 
handheld,  soldier-operated,  post-attack 
device  for  monitoring  nerve  and  blister 
chemical  agent  contamination.  It  detects 
chemical  agent  vapors  by  sensing  molecu¬ 
lar  ions  of  specific  mobilities  (time  of 
flight)  and  uses  timing  and  microprocessor 
techniques  to  reject  interference. 

The  monitor  detects  and  discriminates 
among  nerve  and  mustard  agent  vapors. 
ICAM  consists  of  a  drift  tube,  signal  proces¬ 
sor,  molecular  sieve,  membrane,  confidence 
tester,  dust  filters,  buzzer  and  battery  pack. 

The  monitor  measures  4  inches  by  7 
inches  by  15  inches  and  weighs  approxi¬ 
mately  5  pounds. 

The  Joint  Service  Lightweight  Standoff 
Chemical  Agent  Detector  (JSLSCAD)  is 

designed  to  provide  state-of-the-art  capabil¬ 
ity  in  detecting  nerve,  blister  and  blood 
agent  vapor  clouds.  The  fully  automatic  de¬ 
tection  system  searches  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere  for  chemical  agent  vapor  clouds 
and  is  the  first  chemical  vapor  detection  sys¬ 
tem  to  furnish  360-degree  on-the-move  cov¬ 
erage  from  ground-,  air-  and  sea-based  plat¬ 
forms  at  average  distances  of  2  kilometers. 
JSLS  CAD  provides  warfighters  with  early 
warning  to  avoid  contaminated  battlespaces 
or,  if  avoidance  is  not  possible,  time  to  don 
protective  masks  and  clothing. 

Smoke/Obscurants 

Smoke  and  other  obscurants  have  been 
used  in  wars  dating  back  to  ancient  Greece. 
On  today's  battlefield,  smoke  can  counter 
new  generations  of  smart  weapons.  Smoke 
is  used  as  camouflage,  as  blinding  smoke 
laid  directly  on  enemy  positions,  and  as  a 
decoy  to  confuse  and  mislead  enemy 
forces.  These  basic  smoke  applications  are 
used  to  increase  survivability,  buy  maneu¬ 
ver  time  for  the  attacker,  and  protect  for¬ 
ward-assembly  areas  and  high-priority 
rear  areas  for  the  defense. 

Smoke  particles  scatter  or  absorb  radiant 
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energy  used  by  troops  and  smart  weapons 
for  target  acquisition  and  for  weapon 
guidance  and  control.  Smart-weapon  sen¬ 
sors  operate  in  three  main  parts  of  the  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  spectrum:  visible;  near-,  mid- 
and  far-infrared  wavelengths;  and  mil¬ 
limeter  wavelengths. 

The  Army  uses  several  models  of  smoke- 
generation  systems,  including  the  M56 
Coyote,  the  M58  Wolf,  the  M157A2  Lynx 
and  the  M1059/M1059A3  Lynx.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  M6  countermeasure  discharger 
provides  self-screening  protection  to  indi¬ 
vidual  combat  vehicles. 

The  M56  Coyote  Smoke-Generation 
System  (SGS)  provides  large-area  obscu¬ 
ration  in  the  visual  and  infrared  spectra.  It 
is  a  Humvee-mounted,  large-area,  smoke- 
generator  system.  In  addition  to  providing 
enhanced  spectrum  coverage,  the  M56  sys¬ 
tem  provides  smoke  generators  with  a 
new  wheeled-vehicle  platform. 

The  M58  Wolf  Smoke-Generation  Sys¬ 
tem  places  the  capabilities  of  the  M56  on  a 
derivative  of  the  tracked  M113  armored 
personnel  family. 

The  M157A2  Lynx  Smoke-Generation 
System  consists  of  two  M54A2  smoke  gen¬ 
erators,  an  air  compressor  assembly,  a  120- 
gallon  fog-oil  tank,  a  fog-oil  pump  assem¬ 
bly  and  a  remote-control  panel.  The  entire 
package  is  mounted  on  the  rear  of  an 
M1037/M1097  Humvee. 

The  M1059/M1059A3  Lynx  Smoke-Gen¬ 
erator  Carrier  is  an  M113A2  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  carrier  modified  to  transport  a  sin¬ 
gle  M157  smoke-generating  set.  The  two 
generators,  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  under  armor,  are  remotely  controlled 
from  inside  the  vehicle. 

The  M6  Countermeasure  Discharger  is 
a  four-tube  smoke  grenade  launcher  that 
enables  combat  vehicles  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves  from  hostile  surveillance,  target  ac¬ 
quisition  and  weapon  guidance  systems. 
The  M6  can  fire  all  Q-STAG  401  conform¬ 
ing  grenades  (66  mm)  and  interfaces  with 
vehicle  integrated  defense  systems. 

Biological  Detection 

The  M31/M31A1/M31A2  Biological  In¬ 
tegrated  Detection  System  (BIDS)  miti¬ 
gates  the  effects  of  biological  warfare  at¬ 
tacks  during  all  phases  of  a  campaign.  As  a 
corps-level  asset,  it  is  employed  by  a  dedi¬ 
cated  biological  defense  company  to  detect 
large-area  biological  attacks. 

The  M93A1/M93A1P1  Fox  Nuclear-Bio- 
logical-Chemical  Reconnaissance  System 
(NBCRS)  is  a  dedicated  system  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  sampling,  detection  and  warn¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  biological  sampling 
equipment  integrated  into  a  high-speed, 
•  >bility,  six-wheel  armored  vehicle.  It 
■  ble  of  performing  NBC  reconnais- 
>rin  secondary  or  cross-coun- 
t  -  throughout  the  battlefield.  The 
op  armored  configuration  added 


improved  weapon  and  slat  armor  to  im¬ 
prove  crew  survivability. 

The  Joint  Biological  Point  Detection 
System  (JBPDS)  is  a  successor  to  the 
Army  BIDS  that  will  increase  the  number 
of  agents  that  are  identified,  decrease  de¬ 
tection  and  identification  time,  increase 
detection  sensitivity,  and  automate  the  de¬ 
tection  and  identification  process.  It  is  the 
first  fully  automated  biological  threat 
agent  detection,  collection  and  identifica¬ 
tion  suite  designed  for  employment  by  all 
four  services. 

Individual  NBC  Protection 

The  M40/42-Series  Protective  Masks,  a 
family  of  chemical-biological  (CB)  protec¬ 
tive  masks,  provide  respiratory,  eye  and 
face  protection  against  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  agents,  toxins,  radioactive  particles 
and  battlefield  contaminants. 

The  M45  Chemical-Biological  Protec¬ 
tive  Mask  supports  the  Land  Warrior  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  Joint  Special  Operations 
Command  requirements  and  serves  as  the 
mask  for  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  personnel  who  cannot  be  fitted 
with  the  standard  M40/M40A1,  M42/ 
M42A2  or  MCU-2A/P  protective  masks. 

The  M45  mask  provides  protection  to  the 
face,  eyes,  head,  neck  and  respiratory  tract 
from  CB  agents  and  radioactive  particles 
without  the  aid  of  forced  ventilation  air, 
while  maintaining  compatibility  with  ro¬ 
tary-wing  aircraft-sighting  systems  and 
night-vision  devices. 

The  M50/M51  Joint  Service  General 
Purpose  Chemical-Biological  Protective 
Mask  (JSGPM)  is  a  lightweight  protective 
ground  mask  system — consisting  of  mask, 
carrier  and  accessories — designed  to  mini¬ 
mize  impact  on  the  wearer's  performance 
while  maximizing  ability  to  interface  with 
the  NBC  Protective  Future  Ensemble.  The 
mask  replaces  the  M40/M42  and  MCU- 
2/P  series  masks  as  well  as  the  M45  in  the 
Land  Warrior  program. 

The  M48  Chemical-Biological  Aircraft 
Protective  Mask  provides  CB  protection 
for  Apache  aviators  and  was  designed  for 
compatibility  with  the  AFI-64  Apache  heli¬ 
copter's  integrated  helmet  and  display 


sighting  system  (IFLADSS)  and  optical  re¬ 
lay  tube. 

Joint  Service  Aircrew  Mask,  Apache 
(JSAM,  Apache)  will  replace  the  M48  to 
provide  head,  eye,  respiratory  and  CB  pro¬ 
tection  for  U.S.  Army  and  AH-64A/D 
Apache  aircrew. 

Collective  Protection 

The  M8  Chemical-Biological  Protective 
Shelter  (CBPS)  replaces  the  M51  collective 
protection  shelter.  It  consists  of  a  light¬ 
weight  multipurpose  shelter  mounted  on 
an  M1113  Humvee,  an  airbeam  supported 
CB-protected  soft  shelter  and  high  mobil¬ 
ity  trailer  with  towed  10  kilowatt  Tactical 
Quiet  Generator  set.  The  CBPS  M8E1  is  an 
engineering  change  to  an  electrically  pow¬ 
ered  system  on  an  M1085A1P2  Medium 
Tactical  Vehicle. 

The  CBPS  provides  72  hours  of  contami¬ 
nation-free,  environmentally  controlled 
working  area  for  medical,  combat  service 
and  combat  service  support  personnel  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  need  to  continuously 
wear  chemical-biological  individual  pro¬ 
tective  clothing. 

Chemically  Protected  Deployable  Med¬ 
ical  Support  (CP  DEPMEDS)  is  a  con¬ 
tainerized  set  that  provides  Army  DEP¬ 
MEDS  combat  support  hospitals  with  a  ca¬ 
pability  to  sustain  operations  in  an  NBC 
environment. 

This  modular  system  integrates  environ¬ 
mentally  controlled  collective  protection 
elements  into  16-foot,  32-foot,  48-foot  and 
64-foot  Tent  Extendable  Modular  Person¬ 
nel  (TEMPER).  CP  DEPMEDS  uses  M28 
collective  protection  equipment,  power, 
waste  and  latrine  management  assets  to 
provide  an  extended  hospital  capability. 

The  M20A1  Simplified  Collective  Pro¬ 
tection  Equipment  (SCPE)  provides  a 
clean-air  shelter  for  use  against  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents  and  radioac¬ 
tive  particles.  The  SCPE  is  an  inflatable 
shelter  that  allows  personnel  to  perform 
duties  without  wearing  individual  protec¬ 
tion  equipment.  It  can  be  used  as  a  com¬ 
mand,  control,  communication  and  intelli¬ 
gence  shelter  or  as  a  soldier  rest-and-relief 
facility. 
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2012  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  annual  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2011. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints  or  color  prints.  Photographs 
must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jwascher@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

7.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

8.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  July  31,  2012.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

9.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

11.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

12.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 
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SOLDIER'S  CREED 


I  AM  A  WARRIOR  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  A  TEAM.  I  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  LIVE  THE  ARMY  VALUES. 


I  WILL  NEVER  QUIT. 


I  AM  DISCIPLINED,  PHYSICALLY  AND  MENTALLY  TOUGH,  TRAINED 
AND  PROFICIENT  IN  MY  WARRIOR  TASKS  AND  DRILLS.  I  ALWAYS 
MAINTAIN  MY  ARMS,  MY  EQUIPMENT  AND  MYSELF. 


I 


*2011  Northrop  Grumman  Corporation 


ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS 

Northrop  Grumman  is  a  leader  in  the  design  and 
deployment  of  complex  enterprise  level  solutions. 
Developing  high-tech  systems  such  as  multi-function 
apertures  and  systems,  state-of-the-art  ground 
radar  systems,  and  multi-spectral  self-protection 
systems.  These  systems  enable  data  connections 
which  deliver  reliable  information  to  the  people 
who  need  it,  when  they  need  it.  The  ultimate 
benefit  of  elegant  engineering. 


NORTHROP  GRUMMAN 
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We  re  proud  to  celebrate  a  remarkable  milestone:  500.000  combat  flight  hours 


assisting  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces  every  day.  We  thank  our 
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MK281:  40MM  GREEN  TRAINING  AMMUNITION 

Unrestricted  training  -  zero  uxo  liabilities 

MK281  provides  unrestricted  combat  training  on  the  MK19,  MK47,  and  H&K  grenade 
machine  guns.  The  cartridge  is  non-pyrotechnic  and  non-toxic  and  does  not  leave  duds. 
It  is  ideal  for  dry  weather  use  and  on  temporary  ranges  when  risk  of  fire  and  UXO  liabilities 
can  hinder  training.  The  patented  propulsion  system  produces  low  variation  of  muzzle 
velocity  for  unsurpassed  accuracy.  MK281  Modo  is  a  day  impact  marker.  The  MK281 
Modi  is  a  day-night  marker  with  a  chemiluminescent  payload.  It  is  visible  with  or  with¬ 
out  night  vision  goggles  and  emits  in  the  near  infrared  band.  An  optional  tracer  element 
is  also  available.  German  engineered,  US  manufactured. 


erican  Rheinmetall  Munitions,  Inc.  •  925  Corporate  Dr.,  Suite  315  •  Stafford  •  Virginia  22554 
1  +  03  221  9299  •  Fax  +1  703  441  3522  •  www.americanrheinmetall.com 
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Letters 


‘Ml  A2  SEP  Update’ 

■  All  the  alleged  defense  experts 
who  like  to  dismiss  weapons  systems 
first  introduced  during  the  Cold  War  as 
irrelevant  need  to  read  Scott  Gourley's 
September  "Soldier  Armed"  ("M1A2 
SEP  Update").  Without  question,  the 
advanced  version  of  the  Ml  demon¬ 
strates  the  continued  relevance  of  heavy 
armor  across  the  conflict  spectrum.  As 
Gourley  points  out,  the  improvements 
made  as  part  of  the  System  Enhance¬ 
ment  Program  such  as  advanced  sights, 
additional  armor.  Blue  Force  Tracking 
and  environmental  management  have 
made  the  Abrams  a  more  effective  com¬ 
bat  platform.  Add  the  upgrades  that 
are  part  of  the  Tank  Urban  Survivabil¬ 
ity  Kit  program  and  the  Ml  potentially 
becomes  a  major  player  in  the  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  urban  battlespaces.  With 
the  advanced  munitions  being  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Abrams,  the  Army  will  de¬ 
ploy  the  most  lethal  and  relevant  main 
battle  tank  in  the  world  well  into  this 
century. 

Equally  important,  this  article  makes 
the  case  for  continually  upgrading  re¬ 
maining  MlA2s  and  in  doing  so,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Lima,  Ohio,  facility  and  the 
critical  heavy  armor  industrial  base.  In 
light  of  the  Army's  unfortunate  recent 
history  in  managing  Acquisition  Cate¬ 
gory  I  programs  and  the  likelihood  of 
serious  budget  cuts  to  come,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  mothball  the  facility  at  this 
time. 

Gourley's  article  offers  up  the  tanta¬ 
lizing  possibility  of  a  program  to  "re¬ 
engine"  the  Abrams.  In  view  of  the 
Army's  experience  over  the  past  dec¬ 


The  M1A2  SEPV2  under  repair 
at  the  Anniston  Army  Depot,  Ala. 


ade  of  war  with  the  logistics  burden 
imposed  by  "gas  guzzling"  vehicles, 
changing  to  a  modern  and  efficient 
diesel  engine  makes  tremendous  sense. 
This  will  improve  performance  and 
save  on  fuel,  dollars  and  lives. 

Daniel  Goure,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President,  The  Lexington 
Institute 
Arlington,  Va. 

Kudos 

■  Your  September  issue  was  easily 
the  best  you  have  ever  published. 
First  and  foremost,  in  her  article, 
"Risk  Reduction:  A  Mission  Essential 
Task,"  LTC  Diana  M.  Holland  treats  a 


This  Month's  Cover 

Soldiers  from  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment  (The 
Old  Guard)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Band  (Pershing’s 
Own)  perform  in  the  Army's  Spirit  of  America,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  show  that  tells  the  history  of  the  United  States 
through  the  eyes  of  the  American  soldier. 

(U.S.  Army  photograph/Eboni  L.  Myart) 
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painful  and  embarrassing  problem 
(difficult  to  correct  and  difficult  even 
to  discuss)  with  complete  candor  and 
objectivity.  This  article  is  most  defi¬ 
nitely  "a  keeper."  Second,  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  angle  of  the  photographs  of 
the  9/11  memorials  ("Back  Page") 
were  uniquely  interesting  from  a  de¬ 
sign  perspective — also  a  keeper.  Third, 
Toad's  cartoon  on  page  26  about,  of  all 
things,  Humpty  Dumpty,  is  his  funni¬ 
est  work  yet.  Fourth,  you  managed  a 
recent  photo  of  every  general  officer 
transfer,  and  it  is  always  refreshing  to 
see  that  old  friends  are  aging  right 
along  with  me  (though  they  age  more 
gracefully).  Finally,  and  most  subjec¬ 
tively,  you  featured  a  First  Infantry 
Division  soldier  on  the  cover.  Yes... 
best  issue  ever! 

MAJ  Gary  R.  Clare,  USA  Ret. 

Leesburg,  Va. 

Berlin  Wall 

■  I  enjoyed  BG  John  Brown's  "The 
Erstwhile  Berlin  Wall  at  50"  (August 
"Historically  Speaking").  I  remember 
the  impact  that  event  had  on  the  units 
in  West  Germany.  At  the  time,  I  was  a 
rifle  company  commander  in  the  2nd 
Battle  Group,  28th  Infantry,  24th  Divi¬ 
sion.  Early  in  the  morning  on  August 
13,  1961,  staff  officers  and  company 
commanders  were  called  to  the  battle 
group  war  room  at  Warner  Kaserne  in 
Munich,  West  Germany.  There  we 
were  briefed  on  the  situation  and  in¬ 
formed  that  the  U.S.  Army  battle 
group  was  going  to  be  sent  by  road 
through  East  Germany  to  reinforce  the 
Berlin  Brigade.  We  were  told  that 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  Soviet  response  would  be.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  U.S.  Army  Europe  placed  its 
units  on  alert  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  until  the  reinforcing  unit  reached 
Berlin.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  block  the  movement  of  the 
battle  group  to  Berlin,  and  the  alert 
was  eventually  lifted. 

I  can  also  relate  to  the  comments 
about  the  impact  of  these  events  on  | 
doctrine  and  organization.  In  1961,  the  » 

th  Division  was  organized  as  a  Pen-  J 
‘  mic  Divison  with  five  battle  groups. 

;  ach  of  the  battle  groups  had  its  own 
-  delivery  unit  in  the  form  of  the 


ARMY  Magazine  welcomes  letters 
to  the  editor.  Short  letters  are  more 
likely  to  be  published,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  may  be  edited  for  reasons 
of  style,  accuracy  or  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Letters  should  be  exclusive 
to  ARMY  Magazine.  All  letters  must 
include  the  writer’s  full  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  daytime  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  The  volume  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  makes  individual  acknowl¬ 
edgment  impossible.  Please  send 
letters  to  The  Editor,  ARMY  Maga¬ 
zine,  AUSA,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  VA  22201.  Letters  may  also 
be  faxed  to  (703)  841-3505  or  sent 
via  e-mail  to  armymag@ausa.org. 


Davy  Crockett  Platoon.  Following  my 
departure  in  the  summer  of  1962,  the 
division  was  reorganized  along  the  re¬ 
organization  objective  Army  division 
lines,  and  the  battle  groups  were  re¬ 
placed  with  the  brigade/battalion  orga¬ 
nization.  The  Davy  Crockett  Platoons 
were  disbanded,  and  the  nuclear  deliv¬ 
ery  means  left  with  the  field  artillery. 

Emanuel  Williams 

East  Point,  Ga. 

Bull  Run’ 

■  A  photograph  in  BG  John  Brown's 
excellent  article,  "Bull  Run  (First  Man¬ 
assas)  At  150,"  (July  "Historically  Speak¬ 


ing")  has  an  erroneous  and  misleading 
caption.  During  the  battle  and  the  en¬ 
suing  retreat  of  MG  Irwin  McDowell's 
Union  Army  of  Northeastern  Virginia, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  fighting  at  the 
stone  bridge.  The  Union  withdrawal, 
initially  fairly  orderly  with  a  rear 
guard  of  Regulars,  turned  into  the 
well-known  rout  when  Confederate  ar¬ 
tillery  shells  landed  around  the  narrow 
wood  bridge  over  Cub  Run,  more  than 
four  miles  east  of  Bull  Run.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  shells  frightened  a  team  of 
horses  pulling  a  wagon  over  the 
bridge,  causing  the  driver  to  lose  con¬ 
trol  and  throwing  the  wagon  cross- 
ways,  blocking  the  bridge.  Pursuing 
Confederate  cavalry  also  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  same  time,  doing 
little  damage  but  spreading  fear  and 
chaos  among  the  green  troops.  The 
stone  bridge  remained  undamaged  un¬ 
til  March  1862,  about  eight  months  af¬ 
ter  the  battle,  when  the  Confederates 
blew  it  up  as  they  withdrew  from  the 
Manassas  Junction  area.  When  the 
Union  army  reoccupied  the  area,  Army 
engineers  repaired  the  bridge  to  use- 
able  condition  with  a  wooden  span 
over  the  gap  shown  in  the  old  photo. 
This  was  destroyed  in  turn  by  the 
Union  army  retreating  after  the  Second 
Battle  of  Bull  Run/Manassas  in  July 
1862.  The  identification  of  the  stone 
bridge  as  the  site  of  the  overturned 


The  stone  bridge  at  Bull  Run  was  blown  up  by  Confederate  forces  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  area  around  Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  in  1862.  Repaired 
by  Union  engineers,  it  was  destroyed  by  Union  forces  later  that  same  year. 
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wagon  incident  and  Union  panic  are 
historical  errors  that  have  become  an 
enduring  myth  with  visitors. 

I  enjoy  BG  Brown's  thoughtful  arti¬ 
cles  very  much  and  look  forward  to 
reading  them  in  ARMY  Magazine. 
With  two  war  commemorations.  Civil 
War  and  the  War  of  1812,  there  is  a  lot 
of  Army  history  to  share. 

COL  Ray  Bluhm,  USA  Ret. 

Fairfax,  Va. 

GEN  Shalikashvili 

■  GEN  John  M.  Shalikashvili's  obit¬ 
uary  in  the  September  issue  reminded 
me  that  he  was  truly  a  great  soldier, 
leader  and  statesman. 

In  1959  I  was  assigned  to  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  upon  returning  from  a  three- 
year  tour  in  Germany.  At  Fort  Sill  I 
was  further  assigned  as  tactical  bat¬ 
tery  commander  for  the  incoming  Ar¬ 
tillery  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS) 
l  Class,  4-59.  One  of  the  officer  candi¬ 
dates  was  PVT  John  Shalikashvili.  My 
memory  of  him  is  that  he  worked 
very  hard  and  was  very  serious  about 
his  opportunity.  He  earned  the  respect 


of  his  fellow  classmates  because  of  his 
willingness  to  help  others  get  through 
the  very  demanding  program. 

I  followed  his  career  over  the  years, 
and  when  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I 
sent  him  a  congratulatory  letter.  In  it  I 
referenced  the  OCS  experience  and 
mentioned  that,  as  his  tactical  battery 
commander,  I  took  credit  for  much  of 
his  success  because  of  my  guidance 
and  leadership.  Several  weeks  later, 
GEN  "Shali"  took  the  time  to  respond 
in  a  very  gracious,  humorous  manner. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  call 
from  a  writer  who  was  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  proposed  Shali  biography. 
When  I  asked  how  he  got  my  name  he 
said  that  he  found  my  congratulatory 
letter,  and  the  response,  in  GEN  Shali's 
official  papers.  I  was  humbled  by  that 
information. 

John  Shalikashvili  is  gone  now,  but 
his  service  and  his  career  represent 
everything  that  is  good  about  this  coun¬ 
try:  an  immigrant  son  who  achieved 
his  nation's  highest  military  position 
and  served  with  intelligence,  dignity. 


courage  and  humility.  We  should  all 
be  proud  of  his  achievements. 

LTC  Robert  S.  Sandla,  USA  Re  f. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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GEN  Dempsey  Outlines  Essential  Themes 


In  a  letter  to  the  joint  force  released  in  October,  GEN 
Martin  E.  Dempsey,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
outlined  four  essential  themes  the  military  must  focus  on 
to  “ensure  we  remain  the  joint  force  the  nation  needs." 


GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey  delivers  remarks  during  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  change  of  respon¬ 
sibility  ceremony  at  Joint  Base  Myer-Henderson  Hall,  Va. 


■  First,  GEN  Dempsey  wrote,  we  must  “achieve  our  na¬ 
tional  objectives  in  the  current  conflicts.  As  long  as  our 
forces  remain  in  harm's  way,  we  must  ensure  they  have 
what  they  need  to  succeed." 

■  The  military  needs  to  “look  beyond  our  current  re¬ 
quirements  ...  and  develop  Joint  Force  2020.  ...  Keeping 
our  military  the  best  led,  best  trained  and  best  equipped 
force  in  the  world  is  the  non-negotiable  imperative.  Doing 
so  in  a  new  fiscal  environment  will  be  hard,  but  we've 
overcome  similar  challenges  in  our  past,  and  the  nation  is 
counting  on  us  to  overcome  them  again." 

■  “We  must  renew  our  commitment  to  the  Profession  of 
Arms.  We're  not  a  profession  simply  because  we  say  we're 
a  profession.  We  must  continue  to  learn,  to  understand, 
and  to  promote  the  knowledge,  skills,  attributes  and  be¬ 
haviors  that  define  us  as  a  profession." 

Finally,  "we  must  keep  faith  with  our  Military  Family. 
O  ir  active.  Guard  and  Reserve  servicemembers,  our 
wounded  warriors,  our  families,  and  our  veterans  deserve 
the  future  they  have  sacrificed  to  secure." 


DADT  Repealed.  After  years  of  contention  and  months  of 
preparation,  the  repeal  of  the  “Don't  Ask,  Don't  Tell"  law, 
which  has  banned  gays  and  lesbians  from  serving  openly  in 
the  military  since  1993,  was  officially  repealed  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  armed  services  spent  several  months  putting 
some  2.3  million  troops  through  an  hour-long  course  on  the 
law,  and  about  97  percent  of  the  military  had  undergone 
the  training  before  the  repeal  went  into  effect.  GEN  Carter 
F.  Ham,  who  led  a  10-month  DoD  review  on  the  potential  ■ 
impact  of  repealing  the  ban,  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  he 
thought  the  change  “will  be  pretty  unremarkable  across  the  ! 
military,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be." 

A  memo  signed  by  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  i 
F.  Stanley  was  released  to  American  military  personnel 
worldwide  advising  them  that  “it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  sexual  orientation  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  private  matter"  and  reminding  them  it  is  their 
duty  to  “treat  one  another  with  dignity  and  respect." 

Gl  Bill  Changes.  Several  changes  to  the  Post-9/ 11  GI  Bill 
that  allow  eligible  veterans,  servicemembers  and  spouses 
to  pay  for  new  and  additional  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  took  effect  on  October  1.  According  to  a  DoD  news 
release,  “programs  not  leading  to  college  degrees,  includ¬ 
ing  programs  offered  at  schools  that  don't  grant  degrees, 
will  now  be  eligible  for  GI  Bill  funding." 

Flight  programs  and  correspondence  training  as  well  as 
on-the-job  and  apprenticeship  training  are  also  eligible  for 
funding  under  The  Restoring  GI  Bill  Fairness  Act  of  2011. 
Active  duty  soldiers,  who  were  previously  ineligible,  and 
their  spouses  may  now  receive  up  to  $1,000  for  books  and 
supplies  each  academic  year.  Servicemembers  and  veter¬ 
ans  may  be  reimbursed  for  exam  fees,  and  National  Guard 
members  performing  active  duty  service  under  Title  32  are 
now  eligible  for  benefits. 

Students  not  on  active  duty  who  are  enrolled  solely  in 
distance  learning  may  receive  up  to  half  of  the  housing  al-  I 
lowance  provided  to  those  enrolled  in  on-campus  pro-  j 
grams. 

The  act  sets  the  benefit  cap  of  the  GI  Bill  at  $17,500  in  an¬ 
nual  tuition  for  public  and  foreign  schools  and  allows  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  in-state  public  school  tuition  and  fees.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  authorized  to  pay 
more  than  that  $17,500  for  certain  students  attending  private 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  states  of  Arizona,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina 
and  Texas.  Students  must  have  been  enrolled  in  the  same 
college  or  university  since  January  4,  2011.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  http://www.gibill.va.gov/. 
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Contractors  who  trust  RAM  <§ 
NORTHROP  GRUMMAN 

Raytheon 

LOCKHEED  MARTIN 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

Rockwell. 
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Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 

Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 

AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10- Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 

Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 

Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 

Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 

GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home, 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 

Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 

Book  Program: 

"  hers  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 

Call  800-368-5718. 

Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 

AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 

University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 

Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 

Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 


•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 

•  Quality® 

•  Sleep  Inn® 

•  Clarion® 


•  Cambria  Suites® 

•  MainStay  Suites® 

•  Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 

•  Econo  Lodge® 

•  Rodeway  Inn® 


Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 

Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  -Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 

Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 
ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 

Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


Members  Only  Benefits  and  Services  at  www.ausa.org. 


800-336-4570  ext.  664  •  703-907-2670 
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News  Call 


U.S.  and  Afghans  Working  "Shoulder  to  Shoulder’ 


U.S.  and  Afghan  forces  are  working 
"shoulder  to  shoulder,"  said  LTG  Cur¬ 
tis  M.  Scaparrotti,  commander.  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Assistance  Force  Joint 
Command,  last  month.  "Together,"  he 
said,  "we  are  creating  a  better  future 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan." 

As  the  war  in  Afghanistan  enters  its 
eleventh  year,  U.S.  commanders  there 
— mindful  of  President  Obama's  an¬ 
nounced  plan  to  withdraw  10,000  of  the 
approximately  98,000  troops  there  by 
the  end  of  the  year  and  another  23,000 
by  September  2012 — have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  importance  of  working 
with  Afghan  security  partners. 

"Our  task,"  said  MG  James  L.  Hug¬ 
gins  Jr.,  82nd  Airborne  and  comman¬ 
der  of  Regional  Command  South,  "will 
be  to  continue  to  build  on  the  progress 
of  our  Afghan  National  Security  Forces 
[ANSF]  and  coalition  partners,  that  the 
Afghans  can  take  full  control  of  their 
future  in  the  lead,  in  their  country." 

As  recently  as  September,  ANSF 
were  reportedly  responsible  for  turning 
back  numerous  attacks  in  Kandahar, 
Uruzgan,  Zabul  and  Daykundi  Prov¬ 
inces.  In  addition,  the  Afghan  economy 
has  been  on  the  upswing,  and  certain 
produce  items  are  once  again  being  ex¬ 
ported  to  markets  worldwide. 

LTG  William  B.  Caldwell  IV,  com¬ 
mander  of  NATO  Training  Mission 
-Afghanistan,  also  weighed  in  with 
positive  news.  Addressing  Pentagon  re¬ 
porters  in  late  September,  LTG  Cald¬ 
well  reported  that  8,000  volunteers 
have  joined  Afghan  national  army  and 
police  forces  in  September,  114,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  23  months.  In  addition, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  305,000  ANSF 
have  participated  in  ongoing  literacy 
programs.  As  training  programs  have 
become  standardized,  according  to 
LTG  Caldwell,  more  and  more  Afghans 
have  begun  replacing  NATO  trainers. 

According  to  LTG  David  M.  Rodri¬ 
guez,  commander  of  U.S.  Army  Forces 
'Command  and  previously  comman¬ 
der  of  the  International  Security  Assis¬ 


tance  Force  Joint  Command  and  Dep¬ 
uty  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces-Af- 
ghanistan,  ANSF  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  to  352,000.  "The  goal  is  for 
Afghan  forces  to  assume  lead  respon¬ 
sibility  for  security  by  the  end  of 
2014,"  he  said,  "and  they  are  already 
on  their  way  to  meeting  it." 

Iraq  in  Transition.  Some  43,000  U.S. 
troops  continued  to  transfer  installa¬ 
tions  to  Iraqi  control  as  the  nation's 
political  leaders  announced  in  October 
that  they  want  to  keep  American  mili¬ 
tary  trainers  in  the  country  after  the 
security  agreement  expires  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  but  that  those  U.S.  troops  will 
not  be  granted  immunity  from  Iraqi 
law — legal  protection  the  U.S.  has  de¬ 
manded  and  that  is  considered  stan¬ 
dard  in  status-of-forces  agreements. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Pentagon  spokesman  CPT  John  Kirby 
said  the  U.S.  military  was  reviewing 
the  statement.  "We  are  going  to  make 
sure  that  our  troops  have  the  legal 
protections  they  need,"  he  said.  Talks 
of  keeping  a  force  of  3,000  to  5,000 
troops  in  the  country  for  training  have 
been  ongoing  for  months  as  the  U.S. 
military  continues  to  draw  down. 

In  a  televised  interview,  MG  Jeffrey 
Buchanan,  spokesman  for  U.S.  Forces- 
Iraq,  said  he  is  very  optimistic  about 
the  future.  "The  Iraqi  security  forces 


have  had  the  lead  for  security  in  their 
country  since  the  summer  of  2010,"  he 
said.  "They're  actually  doing  a  pretty 
good  job." 

MG  David  G.  Perkins,  commander 
of  4th  Infantry  Division  and  U.S.  Divi¬ 
sion-North  told  reporters  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  in  late  September  that  most  of  the 
5,000  troops  of  the  4th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  would  be  gone  by  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  U.S. -trained  Iraqi  forces  have 
greatly  weakened  al  Qaeda,  he  said, 
and  the  U.S.  troops  are  in  an  "over¬ 
watch  phase"  of  monitoring  them. 

By  early  October  more  than  400  in¬ 
stallations  had  been  transferred  from 
U.S.  to  Iraqi  control.  The  Mobile  Re¬ 
distribution  Property  Assistance  Team 
traveled  throughout  the  country  to  as¬ 
sist  redeploying  units  with  the  tasks 
necessary  to  record,  ship,  fix  and  track 
equipment.  U.S.  military  training  of 
police  officers  ceased  in  Baghdad,  and 
contractors  packed  up  and  returned 
home,  so  some  soldiers  began  cooking 
for  troops. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  the  U.S.  continues  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  Iraq.  In  early  October,  LTG 
Robert  L.  Caslen  Jr.  assumed  command 
of  the  NATO  Training  Mission-Iraq 
from  LTG  Michael  Ferriter  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  that  also  marked  the  transfer  of 
the  latter's  duty  as  the  deputy  com¬ 
manding  general,  advising  and  train- 


Deployments 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  three  deployments  as  part  of  the  upcom¬ 
ing  rotation  of  forces  operating  in  Afghanistan. 

The  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team  (Airborne),  25th  Infantry  Division,  Joint 
Base  Elmendorf-Richardson,  Alaska,  a  unit  of  approximately  3,500  sol¬ 
diers,  is  scheduled  for  deployment  in  November.  The  4th  Brigade  Combat 
Team  will  replace  redeploying  units  with  no  increase  in  overall  force  lev¬ 
els  in  Afghanistan. 

The  3rd  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  Joint  Base 
Lewis-McChord,  Wash.,  will  deploy  to  Afghanistan  in  December.  The  unit 
totals  approximately  3,200  soldiers. 

More  than  2,800  soldiers  of  the  25th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  25th  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii,  will  deploy  in  January  2012. 
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Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  August  1  to  September  30,  2011.  All  names  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 


SFC  Danial  R.  Adams,  35 

PFC  Carlos  A.  Aparicio,  19 

PFC  Cody  G.  Baker,  19 

SGT  Alexander  J.  Bennett,  24 

SGT  Rafael  E.  Bigai  Baez,  28 

SPC  Francisco  J.  Briseno- Alvarez  Jr.,  27 

CW4  David  R.  Carter,  47 

SPC  Chazray  C.  Clark,  24 

SPC  Koran  P.  Contreras,  21 

SPC  Ryan  J.  Cook,  29 

PFC  Douglas  L.  Cordo,  20 

2LT  Joe  L.  Cunningham,  27 

SGT  Devin  J.  Daniels,  22 

SGT  Anthony  Del  Mar  Peterson,  24 

PFC  Jesse  W.  Dietrich,  20 

SPC  Mark  J.  Downer,  23 

PFC  David  A.  Drake,  21 

SPC  Spencer  C.  Duncan,  21 

SPC  Robert  E.  Dyas,  21 

SGT  Garrick  L.  Eppinger  Jr.,  25 

SPC  Garrett  A.  Fant,  21 

SGT  Edward  J.  Frank  II,  26 

SGT  Jameel  T.  Freeman,  26 

SPC  Douglas  J.  Green,  23 

SGT  William  B.  GrossPaniagua,  28 

SPC  Steven  E.  Gutowski,  24 

SGT  Patrick  D.  Hamburger,  30 

SGT  Matthew  A.  Harmon,  29 

SGT  Tyler  N.  Holtz,  22 

SPC  Christopher  D.  Horton,  26 

SSG  Michael  W.  Hosey,  27 

SGT  Bret  D.  Isenhower,  26 

SPC  Dennis  James  Jr.,  21 

PFC  Douglas  J.  Jeffries  Jr.,  20 

SPC  Dennis  G.  Jensen,  21 


SPC  Patrick  L.  Lay  II,  21 
1LT  Ivan  D.  Lechowich,  27 
SPC  Jinsu  Lee,  34 
1LT  Damon  T.  Leehan,  30 
PFC  Rueben  J.  Lopez,  27 
PFC  Christophe  J.  Marquis,  40 
PFC  Gil  I.  Morales  Del  Valle,  21 
SPC  Jordan  M.  Morris,  23 
PFC  Brandon  S.  Mullins,  21 
CW2  Bryan  J.  Nichols,  31 
PFC  Alberto  L.  Obod  Jr.,  26 
SSG  Kirk  A.  Owen,  37 
SGT  Alessandro  L.  Plutino,  28 
PFC  Tony  J.  Potter  Jr.,  20 
MSG  Charles  L.  Price  III,  40 
SGT  Mycal  L.  Prince,  28 
SSG  Daniel  A.  Quintana,  30 
SPC  Barun  Rai,  24 
CPT  Waid  C.  Ramsey,  41 
SGT  Colby  L.  Richmond,  28 
SPC  Michael  C.  Roberts,  23 
SGT  Rodolfo  Rodriguez  Jr.,  26 
SPC  Jakob  J.  Roelli,  24 
SSG  Keith  F.  Rudd,  36 
SGT  Timothy  D.  Sayne,  31 
PFC  Brice  M.  Scott,  22 
SPC  Christopher  J.  Scott,  21 
SPC  Joshua  M.  Seals,  21 
SPC  Kevin  R.  Shumaker,  24 
1LT  Timothy  J.  Steele,  25 
SGT  Chester  G.  Stoda,  32 
SGT  Andrew  R.  Tobin,  24 
SPC  Joseph  A.  VanDreumel,  32 
PFC  Brett  E.  Wood,  19 
1LT  Andres  Zermeno,  26 


Remembering  the  Fallen.  The  Missing  in 
America  Project  (MIAP)  seeks  to  remem¬ 
ber  fallen,  forgotten  U.S.  servicemembers 
by  locating,  identifying  and  interring  their 
unclaimed  cremated  remains.  MIAP  ac¬ 
complishes  this  task  through  the  collabo¬ 
rative  efforts  of  private,  state  and  federal 
organizations.  For  information,  please  con¬ 
tact  sailormom@miap.  us. 


ing,  and  the  activation  of  the  Office  of 
Security  Cooperation-Iraq  (OSC-I).  "As 
we  continue  to  honor  the  security 
agreement  by  drawing  down  our  secu¬ 
rity  forces,"  said  GEN  Lloyd  J.  Austin 
III,  commander  of  U.S.  Forces-Iraq, 
"OSC-I  will  become  the  core  of  our  en¬ 
during  military-to-military  relation¬ 
ship  with  Iraq  over  the  years  to  come." 

Third  Army  at  Shaw.  CSM  John  D. 
Fourhman,  Third  Army,  relinquished 
responsibility  to  CSM  Stephan  Fren- 
nier  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.,  in 
September,  the  first  event  of  its  type  for 
the  command  there.  Third  Army  head¬ 
quarters  moved  to  the  Air  Force  base 
near  Sumter,  S.C.,  with  the  closure  of 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  mandated  by 
2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure. 

Third  Army,  which  sustains  U.S. 
troops  in  the  20  nations  in  U.S.  Central 
Command's  area  of  operation,  has 
forces  deployed  in  12  countries  at  any 
given  time.  In  addition  to  its  new  main 
command  post  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
Third  Army  now  operates  in  Forward 
Command  Post  in  Kuwait,  U.S.  Army 
Central  Support  Element-Iraq  and  U.S. 
Army  Central  Coordination  and  Sup¬ 
port  Element-Afghanistan. 

efore  its  own  move,  Third  Army 
1  Operation  Nickel  II,  one  of 
logistical  operations  since 


World  War  II.  That  effort  included  the 
responsible  drawdown  from  Iraq  by 
August  31,  2010,  involving  the  rede¬ 
ployment  of  more  than  90,000  troops 
and  more  than  70,000  pieces  of  rolling 
stock  in  concert  with  the  deployment 
to  Afghanistan  of  30,000  troops  and 
more  than  5,000  mine  resistant  am¬ 
bush  protected  vehicles. 

Officer  Reductions.  At  a  September 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  personnel  subcommittee, 
DoD  officials  said  the  nation's  military 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
were  reported  killed  in  Operation 
New  Dawn  from  August  1  to 
September  30,  2011.  All  names 
have  been  released  through  the 
Department  of  Defense;  families 
have  been  notified. 

SSG  Estevan  Altamirano,  30 
SPC  Adrian  G.  Mills,  23 
SGT  Andy  C.  Morales,  32 
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It's  always  been  about  the  soldier.  From  contract  award  to  combat  in  just  45  months, 
Lockheed  Martin  has  already  delivered  12  initial  production  EQ-36  radar  systems  to  the 
Army  -  on  time  and  on  budget-  with  17  more  on  the  way.  Today,  EQ-36  is  exceeding 
expectations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  providing  soldiers  with  a  level  of  360°  protection 
that  they  have  never  had  before.  Protecting  our  soldiers  frorr)  rocket,  mortar  and  artillery 
fire  is  all  a  question  of  how.  And  it  is  the  how  that  Lockheed  Martin  delivers. 


www.lockheedmartin.com/how 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 


THIS  IS  HOW 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN  EQ-36  RADAR  SYSTEM 


services  will  reduce  general  and  flag 
officer  ranks  by  103  by  2014.  In  2010, 
then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M. 
Gates  called  for  the  elimination  of  at 
least  50  positions  as  part  of  efficiency 
initiatives  he  launched.  He  approved 
103  positions  for  elimination,  23  for  re¬ 
duction  to  a  lesser  grade  and  10  to  be 
reallocated  to  joint  commands  such  as 
U.S.  Cyber  Command. 


Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army 
GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli  reported  that 
the  Army  plans  to  reduce  its  general 
officer  end  strength 
To  achieve  that,  it  will  cut  31  posi¬ 
tions  by  2014.  GEN  Chiarelli  said  the 
Army  will  cut  the  number  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  general  officers  by  11  and  its  joint 
pool  from  102  to  a  minimum  of  82,  re¬ 
ducing  its  general  officer  end  strength 


to  301,  one  fewer  than  the  number  in 
place  between  1995  and  2008.  "We  be¬ 
lieve,"  he  told  the  legislators,  "this 
projected  end  strength  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  our  need  [for]  senior 
leadership,  both  internal  to  the  Army 
and  across  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  That  said,  any  further  reduc¬ 
tions  or  acceleration  of  planned  reduc¬ 
tions  would  jeopardize  our  ability  to 


GENERAL  OFFICER 
CHANGES* 


'Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  General  Officer  Man¬ 
agement  Office,  Department  of  the 
Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the 
grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  pro- 
motable  or  eligible  to  be  frocked.  The  re¬ 
porting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not 
yet  be  determined. 


GEN  L.  J.  Austin 

III  from  Cmdr., 
USF-I,  OND,  Iraq, 
to  VCS,  USA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


LTG  W.B.  Cald¬ 
well  IV  from 
Cmdr.,  CSTC-A/ 
Cmdr.,  NTM-A, 
OEF,  Afghanistan, 
to  CG,  U.S.  Army 
North/Fifth  U.S. 
Army,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 


LTG  W.T.  Grisoli 

from  Dep.  CG  for 
Civil  and  Emer¬ 
gency  Ops.,  US- 
ACE,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  Dir. 
of  the  OBT,  OUSA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


LTG  M.A.  Legere 

from  CG,  INS- 
COM,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  to 
DCS,  G-2,  USA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


LTG  R.V.  Mason 

from  Asst.  Dep. 
CoS,  G-4,  USA, 
Washington, 

D.C.,  to  Dep. 
CoS,  G-4,  USA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


LTG  M.S.  Tucker 

from  CG,  2nd  ID, 
Eighth  U.S.  Army, 
to  DCS,  G-1,  USA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


LTG  P.M.  Vangjel 

from  Dep.  CG, 
Third  Army/ 
USARCENT, 
Kuwait,  to  the  In¬ 
spector  General, 
OSA,  Washington, 
D.C. 


LTG  T.A.  Wolff 

from  Dep.  CG/ 
CoS,  USAREUR 
and  Seventh 
Army,  Germany, 
to  Dir.,  Strategic 
Plans  and  Policy, 
J-5,  The  Jt.  Staff; 
and  Senior  Mem¬ 
ber,  USUN  MSC, 
Washington,  D.C. 


MG  J.  Anderson 

from  Dir.  of  Ops., 
Readiness  and 
Mobilization, 
ODCS,  G-3/5/7, 
USA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  CG, 
4th  ID  (M)  and 
Fort  Carson,  Colo. 


MG  G.P.  Beck, 

USAR,  from 
Cmdr.,  USAR 
Legal  Cmd., 
Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  to  CG,  81st 
RSC,  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.C. 


MG  J.L.  Cobb, 

USAR,  from 
Cmdr.,  USAR 
DSC,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  to  Asst. 
Dep.  CoS,  G-4, 
Mobilization  and 
Training  (IMA), 
Washington,  D.C. 


MG  M.A.  Milley 

from  Dep.  Dir.  for 
Reg.  Ops.,  J-3, 
The  Jt.  Staff, 
Washington, 

D.C.,  to  CG,  10th 
Mount.  Div.  (L) 
and  Fort  Drum, 
Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 


Brigadier  Generals:  G.B.  Davis  Jr.  from  Dep.  Cmdr.,  RC-E,  IJC,  OEF,  Afghanistan,  to  Dep.  Cmdt.,  CGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  P.J.  Donahue  II  from  Dir. 
Concept  Development  and  Learning,  ARCIC,  TRADOC,  JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va.,  to  Dir.,  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  ODCS,  G-8,  USA,  Washington  D  C  ' 
5f  ?°ntahUn  A0n?  °n"  U.SIT'1’ °ND'  lracl’  to  DCS’  G'3/5/7’  USARC,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  E.P.  Donnelly  Jr.  from  Dir.,  Joint  and  Futures,  ODCS,  G-8,  USa’ 
nw  ?ma :°nAQnmMDcPiiCn?r'  ^  ~pt’  ^-^CSTC-A;  W.B.  Gamble  from  CG,  DDEAMC/Dep.  CG,  SRMC  Readiness,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga„  to  Dep. 

^  lj-  ’  OASD(HA),  Falls  Church,  Va.,  S.R.  Grove  from  Dep.  CoS,  G-2,  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany,  to  Dep.  Asst.  CoS,  C/J-2,  UNC/CFC/USFK- 
Dir'.Fut/^e  °PS"  IJC’  0EF’  Afghanistan,  to  Dir.,  Concept  Development  and  Learning,  ARCIC,  TRADOC,  JB  Langley-Eustis,  Va.;  D.P.  Huqhes 
Dep.  PEO,  Integration  (Networks)  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Dir.,  System  of  Systems  Integration,  APG,  Md.;  K.E.  Ledoux  from  Cmdr.,  94th  Training  Div.  (FS)  Fort 
v?;’  *°  CGJ  AMC-Southwest  As'a/G-4,  USARCENT,  Kuwait;  S.B.  MacFarland  from  Dep.  Cmdt.,  CGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  Dep.  CoS,  Ops.,  ISAF, 
...  ’  !  9  an'®t^n' eb  from  Dir’  Resource  Mgmt.,  Third  Army/USARCENT,  Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait,  to  Dir.,  Joint  and  Futures,  ODCS  G-8  USA 
rrSnS°Q’nMb  pieman  from  DCS,  G-3/5/7,  USARC,  OCAR,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  Cmdt.,  USAFAS,  FCoE,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  B.R.  Owens  from  Dep.’ 
CG,  USD-S  OND,  Iraq  to  Dep.  CoS  for  Ops.,  ARRC,  England;  D.D.  Rogers  Jr.  from  Cmdr.,  JFSOCC-I,  USF-I,  OND,  Iraq,  to  Dep.  CG,  4th  ID  (M),  Fort  Car- 

w  C1°V  ic  a  ‘ Vanda^ Afr°m  G™dt'’  USAFAS-  FCoE'  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  to  Dir.  of  Ops.,  Readiness  and  Mobilization,  ODCS,  G-3/5/7,  USA,  Washington  DC  RL 
Waddell,  USAR,  from  Asst.  CoS,  J-4  (IMA),  UNC/CFC/USFK,  to  Cmdr.,  CJITF-Shafafiyat,  ISAF,  OEF,  Afghanistan.  9  ’  '  " 

T/c™/  Mat%ne>  Command:APG— Aberdeen  Proving  Ground;  ARCIC— Army  Capabilities  Integration  Center;  ARRC— Allied  Rapid  Reaction  Corps; 
CGSC-U;S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College;  CoS-Chief  of  Staff;  CJITF-Combined  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force;  CSTC-A-Combined  Secu- 
r^y^HS'^nComrnand-Afghanistan;  DCS-Deputy  Chief  of  Staff;  DDEAMC — Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center;  DSC-Deployment  Support 
r  ZZ  i  F, maE  /  w Center  °f  Excellence’  FS— Force  Sustainment;  ID— Infantry  Division;  IJC— International  Security  Assistance  Force  Joint 
Fn^n  minrr  .‘/nf,w^a/  Mobilization  Augmentee;  INSCOM—U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command ;  ISAF— International  Security  Assistance 
horce  JFSOCC-I-Joint  Forces  Special  Operations  Component  Command-lrag;  NTM-A-NATO  Training  Mission- Afghanistan;  OASD(HA)— Office  of  the  As- 

nen, ?/„ SrhSa?cZ[ HnloSenr  Hea,th  Mairs;  OBT-Office  of  Business  Transformation;  OCAR-Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve;  ODCS-Office  of  the 
Deputy  Ch  ef  of  Staff;  OEF-Operation  Enduring  Freedom;  OND-Operation  New  Dawn;  OSA-Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  OUSA-Office  of  the  Un- 

ZTltjJr  w  T^A  TnfnZ^fUt,Ve  °fflCer;  Regional  Command-East;  RSC-Regional  Support  Command;  SRMC-Southern  Re- 

Dcmmand  TMA  TRICARE  Management  Activity;  TRADOC— U  S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command;  UNC/CFC/USFK— U  N  Com- 

USA-U.S.  Army;  USACE-U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  USAFAS-U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery 
o  Ror„UthS,?JeY  a%er^e:  US?RC77~,f'  Reserve  Command;  USARCENT-U.S.  Army  Central;  USAREUR-U.S.  Army  Europe;  USD-S- 
- '  u!  USF-I—U.S.  Forces-lraq;  USUN  MSC— U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N.  Military  Staff  Committee;  VCS— Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 
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RUGGED  COMF*U 
SYSTEMS  FOR  OEkk 


“ZEUS 


Rugged,  Six-Way  Independent  Virtual  Machine  System, 
Westmere®  CPU  w/96GB  RAM,  Dual  Removable  Drives  for 
up  to  2TB  of  storage.  Ultra-Small  over  all  footprint 
only  13"x7.5"x4" 


DEPOT 


sxaoma  nas 


Rugged,  Ultra-Small,  Low-Power  Intel®  Atom™  System  w/2GB  o 
RAM  and  Quad  Sealed  Removable  SSD  for  up  to  2TB  of 
storage.  Ultra-Small  and  Lightweight  only  6"x3.5"x3"  and  2.5  lb 


“AXIOM 


Rugged,  Ultra-High  Performance,  Dual  3GHz  Quad  Core 
Xeon®  System  w/up  to  32GB  of  RAM  and  Dual  Removable 
SSD  up  to  2TB.  Ultra-Small  1 1"x7.5"x1 .75" 


“ARMOR 


Rugged,  Core  2  Duo®  Penryn  System  w/8GB  of  RAM 
w/Ultra-Rugged  Display  and  Dual  Removable  SSD  up  to 
2TB  of  storage.  Ultra-Small  only  8.5"x1 3.25"x2.75" 


GOLDEN-EYE  III 


Rugged,  Small,  Lightweight,  Quad  Core  Intel®  i7  System 
W/16GB  of  RAM  and  Quad  Removable  SSD  for  up  to  4TB 
of  storage.  Small  7  x5.5  x4  and  6.5lbs.  (w/  Four  Drives) 
(Available  in  2  drive  configuration) 


General  Micro  Systems,  Inc. 

800-307-4863  gms4sbc.com 

Since  1979 


All  Rugged  products  are  fully-sealed  and  Extended  temp  -40°C  to  +85°C 
Compliant  to  MIL-STD-810G,  MIL-STD-704E  and  MIL-STD-461 F 

All  GMS  products  are  proudly  designed  and  manufactured  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  are  fully  ITAR  compliant.  ©2011,  General  Micro  Systems,  Inc. 


©2011  General  Micro  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


effectively  meet  those  requirements." 

Officials  explained  that  higher  ranks 
have  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  lower 
ranks  in  the  U.S.  military  since  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  began  10  years  ago, 
and  most  of  that  growth  was  overseas. 
The  three-  and  four-star  ranks  have 
grown  the  most  rapidly.  Of  the  103  po¬ 
sitions  that  will  be  eliminated  among 
the  military  services,  47  are  from  over¬ 
seas  contingency  operations,  including 
Operation  New  Dawn  in  Iraq  and  Op¬ 
eration  Enduring  Freedom  in  Afghan¬ 
istan. 

TRICARE  Costs  Rise.  As  of  October  1, 
military  retirees  who  enroll  in  TRI¬ 
CARE  Prime  will  pay  more  for  cover¬ 
age;  Tricare  pharmacy  co-pays  also 
have  changed.  Fees  for  individual  mili¬ 
tary  retirees  will  increase  by  $2.50  a 
month,  or  $30.00  a  year;  rates  for  fami- 


Promotion  Ceremony.  From  left  to  right, 
SFC  Robert  Roseboro,  SSG  Ebony  Camp¬ 
bell  and  SSG  Deangelo  Benjamin,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Old  Guard,  stand  at  the  base 
1  fbe  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  National 
Memorial  following  their  promotion  cere- 
in  Washington  in  September.  The 
■  ctions  marked  the  first  military  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  new  monument. 


lies  will  increase  by  $5  a  month,  or  $60  a 
year.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates 
authorized  the  fee  change  last  February. 

Fees  for  retirees  enrolled  before  Octo¬ 
ber  1  will  remain  at  $230  (members) 
and  $460  (members  and  family)  until 
October  1,  2012,  when  they  will  in¬ 
crease  by  $30  and  $60,  respectively.  The 
catastrophic  cap  remains  $3,000,  and 
there  are  no  changes  to  co-pays  for  in¬ 
patient  and  outpatient  care.  The  rate  in¬ 
crease  does  not  apply  to  survivors  of 
deceased  sponsors  who  were  active 
duty,  medically  retired  servicemembers 
and  their  dependents,  and  active  duty 
servicemembers  and  their  families. 


TRICARE  has  also  changed  phar¬ 
macy  co-pays  for  the  first  time  since 
2002.  The  $3  cost  for  a  90-day  supply  of 
generic  drugs  covered  by  the  TRICARE 
plan  through  TRICARE  pharmacy 
home  delivery  has  been  abolished. 
The  co-pay  for  generic  TRICARE-ap- 
proved  medicines  purchased  at  retail 
pharmacies  rises  from  $3  to  $5;  the  co¬ 
pay  for  brand-name  formulary  drugs 
purchased  through  home  delivery  re¬ 
mains  $9  and  $12  if  purchased  at  retail 
pharmacies;  and  the  co-pay  for  non- 
TRICARE-approved  drugs  goes  from 
$22  to  $25  for  retail  or  home  delivery. 
Visit  www.tricare.mil. 


COMMAND 

SERGEANTS 

MAJOR 

CHANGES* 


CSM  D.A.  Brock 

from  NCRMC, 
Washington,  D.C., 
to  MEDCOM, 
Washington,  D.C. 


CSM  D.A.  Daily 

from  4th  ID,  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  to 
TRADOC,  Fort 
Eustis,  Va. 


CSM  C.  Greca 

from  10th  Mountain 
Div.,  Fort  Drum, 
N.Y.,  to  CAC,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 


CSM  W.E.  High 

from  NTM-A  to 
JIEDDO,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC. 


CSM  J.L.  Mur¬ 
ray  from  ECC  to 


ACC. 


SGM  K.  Jackson 


from  G-1,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
to  U.S.  Army  Ad¬ 
jutant  General, 
Fort  Knox.,  Ky. 


CSM  A.  Petten- 
gill  from  USA- 
JFKSWCS,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  to 
SOCPAC. 


CSM  A.W.  Ma¬ 
honey  from 
USMA,  West 
Point,  N.Y.,  to 
USFK,  Seoul, 
South  Korea. 


CSM  J.F.  McNeir- 

ney  from  USAG, 
Fort  Drum,  N.Y., 
to  USAMPS,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood, 
Mo. 


CSMT.J.  Pritch¬ 
ard  from  NCO  Aca¬ 
demy,  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  to  94th 
AAMDC,  Hawaii. 


CSM  L.  Stigall 

from  CFSOCC-A 
to  USAJFKSWCS, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


■  AAMDC— Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Command;  ACC— U.S.  Army  Contracting  Command; 
CAC  U-S-  Army  Combined  Arms  Center;  CFSOCC-A — Combined  Forces  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
ponent  Command-Afghanistan;  ECC— U.S.  Army  Expeditionary  Contracting  Command;  ID— Infantry 
Division;  JIEDDO— Joint  Improvised  Explosive  Device  Defeat  Organization;  MEDCOM— U.S.  Army 
Medical  Command;  NCRMC— National  Capital  Region  Medical  Command;  NTM-A— NATO  Training 
Mission-Afghanistan;  SOCPAC — Special  Operations  Command,  Pacific;  TRADOC — U.S.  Army  Train¬ 
ing  and  Doctrine  Command;  USAG— U.S.  Army  Garrison;  USAJFKSWCS— U.S.  Army  John  F. 
Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School;  USAMPS— U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School  USFK— 
U.S.  Forces  Korea;  USMA— U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Command  sergeants  major  positions  assigned  to  general  officer  commands. 
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Front  &  Center 


The  Sword  of  Damocles 


With  recent  legislation  increasing 
our  debt  ceiling  and  the  creation 
of  the  debt  "super  committee"  charged 
with  finding  further  spending  reduc¬ 
tions,  Congress  has  hung  a  Sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  future  funding  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  mili¬ 
tary  services.  Beyond  the  $400  billion 
already  reduced  in  current  budgets, 
the  committee's  failure  to  provide  a 
solution  acceptable  to  Congress  will 
likely  trigger  an  additional  reduction 
of  $700  billion  to  $800  billion.  Impend¬ 
ing  disaster  is  not  an  overstatement. 

Reams  have  been  written  about  this 
situation,  but  almost  everything  is 
concerned  with  the  financial  aspects 
and  the  economic  impact  of  either  sat¬ 
isfying  or  not  satisfying  the  terms  of 
the  adopted  law.  The  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  has  expressed  dismay  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  very  little  has  been  written 
about  the  shock  effect  on  our  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Strategy  or  the  distress 
it  will  entail  for  our  military  forces. 

Clausewitz's  On  War  advises,  "the 
best  strategy  is  always  to  be  very 
strong,"  and  Ronald  Reagan  is  oft 
quoted  saying,  "Of  all  the  wars  in  my 
lifetime,  none  came  about  because  the 
United  States  was  too  strong."  The 
need  for  "strong"  in  today's  world 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  Daily  head¬ 
lines  proclaim  spreading  and  growing 
threats  to  our  security,  particularly  as 
it  concerns  China's  growing  space 
control  and  military  power,  which 
have  demonstrated  surprising  progress 
and  an  intention  to  match  or  surpass 
the  United  States.  The  training  adopted 
by  their  army  augurs  the  same  objec¬ 
tive.  China's  intentions  for  the  use  of 
such  power  may  be  obscure,  but  its 
capabilities  are  certainly  expanding. 

Meanwhile,  additional  threats  re¬ 
main.  Intelligence  indicating  the  es- 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

tablishment  of  al  Qaeda  in  the  Sinai 
and  the  continuing  terrorist  attacks  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  indicate  that  the 
war  on  terrorism  has  not  yet  been 
won.  North  Korea's  saber-rattling  and 
actual  hostile  acts  do  not  preclude  our 
involvement  on  that  peninsula.  The 
aim  of  Venezuela's  Hugo  Chavez,  with 
help  from  Cuba  and  Russia,  to  create 
an  anti-American  military  threat  from 
Latin  America  has  not  been  stymied. 
Requests  and  recommendations  for 
U.S.  military  commitments  to  secure 
our  southern  border  or  to  engage  in 
anti-drug  operations  are  serious  re¬ 
quirements. 

Our  Secretary  of  Defense  and  both 
the  current  and  previous  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  have  been  quoted  as 
promising  the  continued  excellence  of 
our  armed  forces  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  National  Military  Strategy.  There 
has  been  no  indication,  however,  (and 
little  speculation)  of  how  this  would  be 
accomplished  if  that  dangling  sword 
brings  on  the  portended  disaster. 

The  Army  has  been  too  small  for  its 
mission  load  for  more  than  20  years.  It 
has  been  overcommitted,  overstressed, 
worn  thin  and  overly  demanding  of  its 
soldiers.  To  imagine  that  the  Army  can 
be  reduced  in  size  because  of  proposed 
withdrawals  from  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan  fails  to  recognize  its  inadequate 
size  in  the  first  place  and  provides  no 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  previous 
withdrawal  has  met  its  schedule  or  its 
ultimate  goal.  Even  if  such  withdraw¬ 
als  were  to  occur,  the  worldwide  com¬ 
mitments  of  U.S.  Army  forces  demand 
an  end  strength  equal  to  or  greater  than 
what  now  exists  if  we  are  to  relieve  the 
current  stress  and  overcommitment. 

A  further  demand  on  funding  is  the 
need  to  restore  the  institutional  part  of 
the  Army  and  the  requirement  to  re¬ 


furbish  weapons  and  equipment  badly 
worn  in  the  past  decade.  The  backlog 
of  repair  and  maintenance  costs  is 
enormous.  Closely  associated  is  the 
need  to  restore  a  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  program  that  advances  the 
technology  to  guarantee  our  battle¬ 
field  dominance  in  the  future.  Aircraft, 
artillery,  missiles,  warheads,  radios, 
computers  and  other  weapons  systems 
and  supporting  equipment  designed 
50  to  60  years  ago  must  be  replaced. 
Even  the  infantry  rifle  was  designed 
more  than  40  years  ago.  These  up¬ 
grades,  which  haven't  happened  with 
the  research  and  development  funds 
during  the  last  20  years,  will  become 
impossible  if  even  less  funding  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  next  20. 

The  immediate  task  for  each  of  the 
services  is  an  honest  and  realistic  de¬ 
termination  of  the  forces  required 
and  a  Joint  Chiefs  package  that  satis¬ 
fies  the  National  Security  and  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Strategies,  and  identi¬ 
fies  the  costs  involved  to  obtain  and 
maintain  them.  This  must  be  followed 
by  congressional  authorization  of  those 
requirements  and  the  appropriation  of 
necessary  funds.  In  addition,  some 
kind  of  recognition  of  these  needs  must 
come  from  the  super  committee  and 
then  from  a  Congress  that  recognizes 
the  responsibility  to  "raise  the  armed 
forces" — a  monstrous  task  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  year's  end.  All  involved 
need  heed  the  slogan  adopted  by  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan:  Peace  Through  Strength. 
There  is  no  other  policy  that  has  been 
as  successful. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
ofAUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 
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A  Doomed  but  Praiseworthy  Effort  to  Curb  Acronymania 


By  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich 

/ ^  A"’ all  the  TOC  ASAP  and  tell  the 
V— 'ADC  that  the  CG  is  en  route  to 
3rd  brigade's  BSA  and  wants  a  LOG- 
PAC  SITREP  as  soon  as  he  arrives." 

Utter  that  sentence  to  anyone  in 
uniform  and  he  or  she  will  under¬ 
stand  immediately.  Say  it  to  anyone 
else  and  they'll  look  at  you  as  if  you 
had  two  heads. 

The  military's  passion  for  abbrevia¬ 
tions  and  acronyms  has  been  the  butt 
of  jokes  and  the  bane  of  civilians  for 
longer  than  most  of  today's  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen  and  marines  have  been 
alive.  Some  such  terms  outlast  even 
their  users'  ability  to  specify  the  words 
for  which  they  substitute. 

Most  military  people  and  even  many 
civilians,  for  example,  know  when 
they've  encountered  a  SNAFU,  a  term 
first  officially  recorded,  according  to 
Wikipedia,  in  the  September  1941  issue 
of  a  quarterly  journal  on  English  usage 
called  Notes  and  Queries.  Far  fewer  to¬ 
day  could  tell  you  what  the  letters 
stand  for,  one  of  which  in  any  case  is 
unprintable  in  a  column  for  general 
consumption. 

All  professions  have  their  propri¬ 
etary  lexicons,  of  course.  Medical  ter¬ 
minology,  for  example,  is  notorious 
for  being  impenetrable  to  those  not  in¬ 
ducted  into  its  mysteries,  as  any  pa¬ 
tient  knows  who  has  tried  to  fathom 
his  or  her  own  prescriptions.  But  folks 
in  uniform  have  a  special  passion  for 
inventing  shortcuts  and  letter  substi¬ 
tutes  for  otherwise  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  words  and  phrases. 

Some  of  that  arguably  reflects  and 
can  be  justified — or  at  least  claim  to  be 
justified — by  the  desire  to  minimize 
the  duration  of  potentially  location-re¬ 
vealing  radio  transmissions.  The  sen¬ 
tence  introducing  this  column  fits  that 
description. 

Others,  however,  utterly  fail  of  any 
such  excuse.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  term  DWRIA,  which  stands  for 
-  d  of  wounds  received  in  action" 
other  words,  a  combat  fatality, 
apart  from  being  nearly  impos¬ 


sible  to  articulate,  it  would  seem  to  of¬ 
fer  no  advantage  whatever  in  either 
brevity  or  meaning. 

Such  terms  make  military  papers 
and  briefings  virtually  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  uninitiated — even,  in  some 
cases,  to  others  wearing  the  same  uni¬ 
form  as  the  authors,  never  mind  sister 
service  and/or  allied  counterparts. 
And  they  tend  to  drive  congressmen 
and  nondefense  government  agency 
personnel  nuts. 

Perhaps  in  response  to  that  problem, 
an  article  in  the  August  14  Stars  and 
Stripes  reported  that  a  team  of  Army 
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language  specialists  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth's  Combined  Arms  Center  is 
busily  revising  Field  Manual  1-02,  the 
Army's  (and,  under  a  different  title,  the 
Marine  Corps')  official  compendium  of 
military  terms,  with  a  view  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  terms  and  acronyms  that  confuse 
without  enlightening. 

Currently,  the  manual  lists  more 
than  120  such  acronyms  beginning 
with  the  letter  A  alone,  ranging  from 
A2C2,  for  Army  airspace  command 
and  control,  to  AXP,  for  ambulance  ex¬ 
change  point.  The  total  lexicon  runs 
into  the  thousands.  Simply  footnoting 
official  documents  to  define  acronyms 
displayed  in  the  text  probably  kills 
more  trees  than  Yellowstone's  annual 
forest  fires. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  military  acro¬ 
nymania  in  the  team's  sights  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  euphemisms  to  disguise 
perfectly  adequate,  if  sometimes  off- 
putting,  conventional  language.  Per¬ 


haps  the  most  egregious  current  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  misuse  of  "kinetic"  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  accurate  but  i 
also  more  freighted  words  combat  and 
lethal. 

Thus,  we're  told,  America  currently 
is  engaged  in  kinetic  operations  in 
Libya,  which  somehow  absolves  the 
Obama  administration  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  seek  congressional  sanction  for 
what  most  literate  human  beings — 
and  certainly  the  hapless  Libyans  on 
both  sides  of  the  struggle — would  call 
combat. 

Similarly,  drones  flying  over  Afghan¬ 
istan  (and  Pakistan,  although  the  latter 
are  discussed  only  in  whispers)  deliver 
kinetic  as  opposed  to  lethal  strikes  on  J 
Taliban  targets,  the  linguistic  distinc¬ 
tion  probably  eluding  the  (mostly)  de¬ 
served  victims  of  such  attention. 

As  those  examples  and  others  reveal, 
the  military  is  no  more  guilty  than  its  i 
political  masters  of  deploying  terminol-  ! 
ogy  intended  to  obscure  rather  than 
clarify.  Indeed,  such  terminology  occa¬ 
sionally  conceals  political  messages 
of  its  own — witness  WHAM,  an  utterly 
cynical  Vietnam  War  acronym  for  "Win¬ 
ning  Hearts  And  Minds,"  in  which 
painful  enterprise  we  seem  today  to 
be  succeeding  little  better  than  we  did 
45  years  ago. 

For  both  reasons,  as  well  as  the  irre¬ 
pressible  proclivity  of  self-selected 
groups  to  invent  language  intended  to 
emphasize  and  enforce  their  unique¬ 
ness,  the  Leavenworth  team's  valiant 
efforts  probably  are  foredoomed. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  they 
shouldn't  try,  even  if  achieving  lasting 
clarity  in  military  terms  and  acronyms 
remains  a  forlorn  hope.  Instead,  such 
efforts,  however  transitory  their  re¬ 
sults,  deserve  a  BZ — which  in  this  case 
stands  for  "well  done,"  not  "buffer 
zone."  G 


Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regu¬ 
larly  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Constitution.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  August  21,  2011,  Law- 
ton  Constitution  and  is  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  author. 
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CUT  THROUGH  THE  DARK, 

OR  USE  IT  TO  VOUE  ADVANTAGE 


Denial  and  Its  Consequences 


By  LTG  James  M.  Dubik 

U.S.  Army  retired 

US.  economic  security  is  at  risk,  yet 
the  nation  seems  unable  to  make 
the  set  of  collective  decisions  necessary 
to  produce  policies  addressing  the 
problems  everyone  recognizes.  Our  na¬ 
tional  political  leaders  seem  to  be  in 
denial  that  their  seeking  to  make  politi¬ 
cal  points  against  each  other's  parties, 
rather  than  actually  coming  to  a  mean¬ 
ingful  compromise  concerning  Amer¬ 
ica's  debt-spending-revenue  needs, 
would  have  negative  consequences. 
The  Standard  and  Poor's  U.S.  credit 
downgrade,  the  potential  for  a  similar 
move  by  Moody's  Investors  Service, 
and  a  nervous  global  stock  market 
have  proven  otherwise.  We  all  hope 
the  congressional  "super  committee" 
will  do  better. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  in  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  with  respect  to  our  nation's  de¬ 
fense  policies.  Significant  long-term 
trends,  America's  current  disposition 
and  the  lessons  of  a  decade  of  war  all 
intersect  to  tell  us  what  to  expect.  Yet 
the  nation  is  likely  to  be  unable  to  make 
the  set  of  collective  decisions  to  pro¬ 
duce  defense  policies  that  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  future  we  face.  We  have 
some  tough  decisions  to  make.  The  is¬ 
sue  is:  Will  realities  govern  or  will  we 
deny  these  realities  and  allow  bureau¬ 
cratic  inertia  and  false  belief  to  win  out? 

Long-term  Trends 

Those  who  think  that  things  will 
settle  down  after  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan  wind  down  and  al  Qaeda  is  no 
longer  a  threat  are  sadly  mistaken. 
Three  trends  support  this  conclusion. 
First,  a  major  part  of  the  world  is 
moving  from  the  Industrial  Age  to  the 
Information  Age. 

The  last  shift,  from  agrarian  to  indus¬ 
trial,  took  about  200  years  (roughly 
1750-1950)  and  was  marked  by  huge 
intrasocietal  as  well  as  destabilizing 
international  changes.  This  was  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  mass  urbanization,  when  new 
forms  of  housing  and  living  emerged 
to  accommodate  changes  in  produc¬ 


tion.  The  nuclear  family  began  to 
emerge,  as  did  the  middle  class.  Poli¬ 
tics  changed:  By  the  end  of  this  period 
monarchies  were  mostly  gone,  re¬ 
placed  by  other  forms  of  government. 
In  a  very  real  way,  the  idea  of  progress 
was  born  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
New  "isms"  also  emerged.  To  name  a 
few:  Adam  Smith  described  capital¬ 
ism  and  free  market  economies  in  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  in  1776;  in  1859, 


Charles  Darwin  presented  evolution¬ 
ary  theory  in  Origin  of  the  Species;  in 
1848  Karl  Marx  wrote  The  Communist 
Manifesto  followed  about  20  years 
later  with  Das  Kapital,  spawning 
global  consequence.  These  isms  had 
practical,  sometimes  violent,  conse¬ 
quences  around  the  world.  The  tur¬ 
moil  of  change  fueled  scores  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  rebellions  and  wars — from  the 
18th  through  the  20th  centuries.  The 
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emergence  of  the  Industrial  Age 
brought  with  it  new  forms  of  war  and 
new  weapons  and  equipment,  which, 
in  turn,  created  new  organizations  as 
well  as  new  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  demands.  We  are  living  through 
such  a  time  again. 

By  some  accounts,  we  began  shift¬ 
ing  into  the  Information  Age  in  the 
1970s.  Even  if  change  is  accelerated, 
we  can  expect  similar  major  intrasoci- 
etal  and  international  shifts  and  the 
accompanying  instability  and  conflict 
until  at  least  2070,  possibly  longer. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  two 
other  major  global  trends  contribute 
to  the  uncertainty,  instability  and  po¬ 
tential  conflict  that  we  face.  China, 
which  is  moving  from  its  agrarian 
base  to  an  industrial/information  base, 
faces  similar  intrasocietal  turmoil  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  this  change 
is  already  affecting  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Last,  climate  change,  and  its 
corresponding  effect  on  demograph¬ 
ics  and  natural  resource  availability, 
generates  its  own  uncertainty,  insta¬ 
bility  and  potential  conflict. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  each  and  every  conflict  gen¬ 
erated  by  these  trends.  America  can¬ 
not  be  the  world's  policeman,  but  we 
do  have  global  interests  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  will  cause  us  to  fight  in  a 
number  of  conflicts,  some  of  which, 
given  our  propensity  to  allow  media 
coverage  to  overly  influence  our  use 
of  American  military,  will  be  more 
than  we  would  like  to  assume. 

No,  there  will  be  no  "settling  down" 
after  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  wind  down 
and  al  Qaeda  is  no  longer  a  threat.  Any 
reasonable  survey  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  around  the  world  should  be  con¬ 
vincing.  In  the  face  of  these  trends,  the 
United  States  cannot  optimize  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  for  one  future,  one  form  of 
war  or  one  potential  enemy.  Rather, 
America  must  create  flexible  and  inno¬ 
vative  national  policy-making  systems, 
diplomatic  and  military  leaders,  and 
civil  and  military  organizations  that 
work  under  conditions  of  uncertainty, 
m«r:  -ate  instability  and  resolve  a  vari- 
tvi  of  conflict  more  quickly 
tha.i  v  '  s<  in  o  be  able  to  do  right 
now. 


America's  Current  Disposition 

Our  current  national  disposition  is 
governed  by  two  factors:  budget  con¬ 
cerns  and  a  national  predilection  to 
rely  on  technology. 

America's  default  position  is  already 
apparent  in  the  discussion  surround¬ 
ing  our  future  defense  posture.  That 
position  holds — even  in  the  face  of 
considerable  historical  counterevidence 
— that  technology  can  offset  the  size  of 
a  military  force,  that  air  and  naval 
forces  are  more  useful  than  ground 
forces  and  that  "we'll  never  do  that 
again"  (whether  a  counterinsurgency, 
conventional  war  or  armed  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance — especially  if  the  ex¬ 
perience  was  a  failure  or  a  too-painful 
success).  This  national  predilection  is 
exacerbated  by  our  economic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Better  technology  does  offset  size  in 
many  areas  of  military  force  applica¬ 
tion.  One  current  fighter/bomber 
does  the  work  of  a  larger  number  of 
its  World  War  II  counterparts,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  same  is  true  of  today's 
tanks  and  ships.  An  infantry  platoon 
often,  but  not  always,  has  access  to 
information  and  combat  power  that 
far  exceeds  what  its  predecessors  had 
just  20  years  ago.  There  is  a  limit, 
though. 

The  technology  offset  approach  ap¬ 
plies  more  during  the  conduct  of  a 
conventional  war;  it  applies  less  to  the 
conduct  of  irregular  wars,  postconflict 
stability  operations  and  preconflict 
engagement  activities.  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  are  evidence  of  these  limitations. 
Technology  offset  also  applies  more 
where  destruction  is  the  main  effect 
desired,  less  so  when  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  is  engagement,  encouragement, 
capacity  building  or  partnership. 
Making  the  best  technology  available 
to  military  forces  is  not  the  issue; 
overreliance  on  technology — believ¬ 
ing  one  can  find  technological  solu¬ 
tions  to  all  problems  in  all  forms  of 
war — is. 

Strong  air  and  naval  forces  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  No  American  should 
go  to  war  without  air  superiority,  and 
no  expeditionary  operations  can  be 
sustained  without  secure  sea  lines  of 
communication.  Air  and  naval  forces, 


however,  are  not  sufficient;  equally  * 
strong  ground  forces  are  also  neces¬ 
sary.  The  United  States  has  lived 
through  the  false  belief  that  ground 
power  was  no  longer  as  necessary  as 
air  and  naval  power.  The  Korean  War 
was  a  hard  lesson  that  proved  other¬ 
wise.  The  dead  of  Task  Force  Smith, 
among  the  first  to  deploy  to  Korea, 
tell  us  that  any  savings  that  comes  at 
the  emasculation  of  ground  forces  are 
false  savings.  But  save  we  must. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  challenging 
economic  period.  Ten  years  of  war  are 
not  responsible  for  many  of  the  causes 
of  our  financial  situation.  Our  national 
strategic  choice  to  wage  war  by  bor¬ 
rowing,  however,  did  contribute  to 
America's  weakened  fiscal  position,  i 
Political  leaders  at  the  time  believed — 
falsely — that  the  wars  would  be  short; 
they  have  not  been.  They  believed  also 
that  Iraq's  oil  would  pay  for  much  of 
that  war;  it  did  not.  Rather  than  face  re¬ 
ality  and  adopt  a  pay-as-we-fight 
wartime  fiscal  strategy,  the  decision 
was  for  deficit  spending.  Many  of  the 
political  leaders  now  decrying  the  size 
of  our  current  deficit  were  those  who 
voted  for  a  national  strategy  of  waging 
war  by  deficit  spending. 

Regardless,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  will  not  be  excluded  from  doing 
its  part  in  our  economic  recovery,  but 
cuts  that  put  at  risk  the  nation's  ability 
to  protect  its  interests  and  execute  its 
responsibilities  are  foolish,  not  wise. 
Anyone  who  thinks  he  can  predict  the 
kind  of  war  Americans  may  have  to 
fight,  where  that  war  will  be,  against 
whom,  how  long  it  will  be,  with 
whom  as  allies  or  coalition  partners, 
or  the  size  and  type  of  force  that  will 
be  required,  does  not  understand  the 
level  of  uncertainty,  instability  and 
potential  conflict  that  our  future 
holds.  There  will  be  a  limit  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  actually  provide.  To  cut  beyond 
that  limit  puts  future  American  lives 
and  interests  at  risk. 

Military  budgets  generally  fall  into 
three  categories:  size  (end  strength  and 
force  structure),  readiness  and  modern¬ 
ization.  In  times  of  sufficient  budget, 
one  would  want  to  balance  invest¬ 
ments  in  each  account.  In  times  of  not- 
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so-sufficient  budget,  one  must  make 
hard  choices.  Given  what  the  United 
States  faces  around  the  world,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  investment  is  likely  to  favor  size 
and  readiness  at  the  expense  of  mod¬ 
ernization.  Some  will  pressure  the 
Army's  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  to  cut  the  size  of 
U.S.  ground  forces.  Such  cuts  should  be 
resisted.  America's  ground  forces  are 
already  stressed  to  near-breaking  point. 
Our  nation  has  fought  for  10  years  with 
a  force  that  is  essentially  the  size  it  had 
been  before  9/11.  Using  planning  as¬ 
sumptions  that  forecast  less  of  a  need 
for  ground  forces  would  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  accountant  cooking  the  books 
to  support  a  decision  his  CEO  wants  to 
make.  The  future  we  face  is  a  future 
that  will  demand  more  ground  forces, 
not  fewer.  America  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  more,  but  it  certainly  cannot  af¬ 
ford  less. 

Modernization,  for  the  time  being, 
may  be  reduced  to  robust  research, 
development  and  product-improve¬ 
ment  programs.  Such  an  investment 
profile  is  unfortunate  since  modern¬ 
ization  in  all  services  has  already 
taken  a  back  seat  for  a  decade,  and 
continual  cuts  to  service-moderniza¬ 
tion  programs  may  ultimately  erode 
America's  technological  edge  on  the 
battlefield.  Cutting  force  size  or  re¬ 
ducing  readiness  in  the  face  of  the 
strategic  realities  before  us,  however, 
seems  to  run  a  greater  risk  than  does 
skimping  on  modernization. 

Lessons  from  a  Decade  of  War 

Two  of  the  many  lessons  from  a 
decade  of  war  are  more  likely  to  be  ig¬ 
nored  than  others. 

First,  having  a  military  force  is  not 
the  same  as  using  it.  The  debate  con¬ 
cerning  America's  defense  will  likely 
focus  upon  the  size  and  composition 
of  America's  military  forces.  This  is 
important,  as  is  an  evaluation  of  how 
those  forces  have  been  used.  One  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  analysis  must  be 
how  our  national  policies,  strategies 
and  decision-making  institutions  have 
affected  wars'  outcomes.  Any  honest 
assessment  of  U.S.  performance  in 
these  areas  with  respect  to  the  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  and  against  al 


Qaeda — and  Libya  for  that  matter — 
must  find  us  wanting.  Dragging  out 
wars  unnecessarily — because  of  poorly 
conceived  policies,  inadequate  national 
strategies  and  overly  slow  bureaucra¬ 
cies — wastes  not  just  money  but  also 
lives  and  erodes  national  will. 

Ours  is  a  future  in  which  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  military  forces  will  be 
more  common  than  not.  It  is  a  future 
of  uncertainty,  so  the  ingenuity  of  our 
policies,  the  synchronized  use  of  all 
elements  of  national  power,  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  our  strategies  and  the  quick¬ 


ness  of  our  responses  will  grow  in  im¬ 
portance.  Ingenuity,  synchronized  use, 
precision  and  quickness  are  attributes 
one  could  apply  only  sparingly  with 
respect  to  how  America  has  used  its 
armed  forces  this  past  decade. 

In  addition,  given  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  we  face,  we  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  more  often  than  not.  In  such  an 
environment,  the  U.S.  must  stay  con¬ 
nected  to  the  world.  We  will  need  in¬ 
telligence — and  not  just  the  kind  de¬ 
rived  from  technical  means.  We  will 
need  capable  partners — and  any  analy- 
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sis  of  military  force  capacity  across  the 
world  will  see  that  the  pool  of  capable 
partners,  already  too  shallow,  is 
shrinking.  Finally,  we  will  need  access 
to  a  global  network  of  bases,  including 
the  air,  sea  and  ground  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  that  connect  this  network. 
All  this  means  more  diplomatic,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  engagement 
around  the  world,  not  less.  This  argues 


for  a  sufficiently  large  diplomatic  and 
military  corps  around  the  world,  not 
less.  A  "fortress  America"  approach 
will  not  help;  in  fact,  it  will  hurt  our 
strategic  and  economic  interests. 

We  face  multiple  tough  choices. 

Will  the  nation  be  as  unable  to 
make  the  set  of  collective  decisions  to 
produce  appropriate  defense  policies 


as  we  have  been  with  respect  to  eco¬ 
nomic  policies?  If  we  remain  in  our 
current  state  of  denial,  we  know  what 
the  answers  will  be. 


LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-Iraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 


BU  Hazel  W.  Johnson-Brown,  USA  Ret.,  1927-2011 


BG  Hazel  W.  Johnson-Brown, 
USA  Ret.,  the  first  African- 
American  woman  to  be  promoted  to 
Army  general,  died  on  August  5  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  at  the  age  of  83.  In 
1979,  BG  Johnson-Brown  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  brigadier  general  when 
she  became  the  chief  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps.  In  that  position,  she 
commanded  more  than  7,000  Army 
nurses  and  set  policy  and  oversaw 
operations  in  eight  Army  medical 
centers,  56  community  hospitals, 
and  143  free-standing  clinics  in  the 
United  States,  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Germany,  Italy  and  Panama. 

"As  the  first  black  woman  to  be 
promoted  to  general  officer  and 
command  our  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
General  Johnson-Brown  exempli¬ 
fied  the  true  pioneer  spirit  that  has 
made  our  Army  an  institution  that 
recognizes  professionalism  and  sin¬ 
gular  competence,"  said  AUSA 
President  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan, 


USA  Ret.  "She  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  dynamic,  innovative  and 
compassionate  leader  of  the  best  of 
Army  medicine,  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  her  fellow  nurses." 

One  of  seven  children,  BG  Johnson- 
Brown  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
in  1927  and  aspired  to  become  a  nurse 
from  an  early  age.  She  graduated 
from  Harlem  Hospital  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  in  New  York  before  enlisting  in 
the  Army  in  1955.  She  served  as  a 
nurse  in  the  United  States,  Korea  and 
Japan.  In  1972,  she  was  named  U.S. 
Army  Nurse  of  the  Year.  In  addition, 
she  served  as  the  director  of  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing 
and  the  chief  nurse  in  South  Korea, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Eighth 
Army  Command. 

BG  Johnson-Brown  received  a  bach¬ 
elor's  degree  in  nursing  from  Vil- 
lanova  University,  a  master's  degree  in 
nursing  education  from  Columbia 
University  and  a  Ph.D.  in  education 


administration  from  The  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

After  her  retirement  from  the 
Army  in  1983,  BG  Johnson-Brown 
served  as  professor  of  nursing  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  assistant  dean  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Nursing.  She  also  served  as  the 
director  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association's  Government  Rela¬ 
tions  Department.  In  1989,  BG  John¬ 
son-Brown  began  teaching  in  the 
graduate  nursing  program  at  Vir¬ 
ginia's  George  Mason  University, 
where  she  founded  and  directed  the 
Center  for  Health  Policy  (now  the 
Center  for  Health  Policy  Research 
and  Ethics)  to  educate  and  involve 
nurses  in  health  policy  and  policy 
design.  She  retired  from  teaching  in 
1997. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in 
August,  with  burial  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 


The  Costs  and  Risks  of  AirSea  Battle 


By  BG  Huba  Wass  de  Czege 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Managing  the  rise  of  emerging 
powers  is  always  a  tricky  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  for  the  reigning  power. 
According  to  Raoul  Heinrichs,  writing 
in  the  August  17  issue  of  The  Diplomat, 
•  he  AirSea  Battle  concept  for  coun¬ 
ts  >g  China's  military  rise  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  unhelpful.  And  could  even 
spat  K  a  nuclear  conflict." 
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One  of  the  many  things  we  learned 
from  the  Army's  Title  10  war  games  of 
the  late  1990s  (called  Army  After  Next, 
when  we  looked  forward  about  20 
years  and  still  used  counter-aggres¬ 
sion  scenarios  as  the  basis  for  future 
concepts  and  requirements)  was  that 
military  aggression  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  umbrella  of  what  we 
then  called  an  operational  exclusion 
zone.  This  would  be  projected  forward 
to  the  range  of  "surveillance  strike 


complexes"  then  attainable,  as  much 
as  1,000  kilometers.  In  other  words, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  an  ally  under  at¬ 
tack  meant  first  having  to  suppress 
surveillance  strike  complexes. 

As  Heinrich's  article  suggests,  we 
experienced  some  tricky  issues  of  tim¬ 
ing  that  tempted  preemption,  the  price 
of  which  was  to  act  before  unequivo¬ 
cal  evidence  of  aggression  could  be 
found.  Thus  decisions  to  act  or  not 
were  taken  before  it  was  possible  to 
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know  whether  the  aggressor  was 
merely  posturing  for  political  effect  or 
was  actually  attacking.  In  addition, 
when  "red"  was  shrewd,  the  act  of  ag¬ 
gression  occurred  in  a  very  brief 
blitzkrieg — a  period  so  short  that  the 
potential  counter-aggression  force  ar¬ 
rived  to  a  consolidated  outcome.  Re¬ 
covering  the  sovereign  soil  of  an  ally 
would  cost  much  and  do  little  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence.  A  successful  coun¬ 
teroffensive  would  do  that,  but  at  the 
cost  of  a  ground  invasion  force  of  im¬ 
possibly  large  proportions  (as  in  Iraq) 
and  would  risk  triggering  a  nuclear  es¬ 
calation  about  the  time  the  aggressor's 
regime  sensed  an  existential  threat. 

The  upshot  is  that  just  the  lawful 
process  of  Chinese  military  modern¬ 
ization  to  match  its  growth  in  eco¬ 
nomical  and  technical  capacity — eas¬ 
ily  justified  on  the  basis  of  defense  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  alone — will  re¬ 
quire  a  rethinking  of  some  commit¬ 
ments  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  at 
former  cost  and  risk  levels.  Surveil¬ 
lance  strike  complexes  are  nothing  but 
forward-projected  defenses;  their  util¬ 
ity  as  an  umbrella  to  shield  an  inva¬ 
sion  is  arguably  a  secondary  benefit. 

In  those  Army  After  Next  wargames, 
of  course,  diplomacy  and  deter¬ 
rence  failed,  and  we  had  a  war  for  the 
benefit  of  learning.  We  also  learned 
that  Clausewitz  was  right  about  de¬ 
fense  being  the  stronger  form  of  war 
(all  things  being  equal).  Surveillance 
strike  complexes  (defense)  can  be 
super-efficient  when  responding  to 
recognizable,  hostile  incursions  into 
defended  space.  Lower  levels  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  less  capacity  are  required 
to  keep  up  such  defenses  than  are  re¬ 
quired  to  dismantle  them.  We  could, 
like  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan, 
bankrupt  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
guaranteeing  Taiwanese  indepen¬ 
dence  by  military  means  alone.  An 
arms  race  between  their  projected 
defenses  and  our  projected  disman¬ 
tling  offenses  would  cost  us  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  more  than  it  would  for 
the  Chinese  to  offset  it,  and  to  be  far 
eru  i  I-  ahead  in  the  race  to  make 
nee  credible  would  require  us 
ia  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  the 


(iEN  Donn  A.  Starry,  LISA  Ret., 

1925-2011 


GEN  Donn  A.  Starry,  USA  Ret., 
a  1948  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y,  who  developed  the  Army  doc¬ 
trine  integrating  land  and  air  forces 
known  as  AirLand  Battle,  died  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  August  26  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  86.  GEN 
Starry,  who  began  his  Army  service 
as  a  private  in  1943  during  World 
War  II,  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1948  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Transportation  Corps  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  an  armor  officer.  He 
served  as  commanding  general  of 
U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  from  1977 
to  1981  and  commander  of  U.S. 
Readiness  Command  from  1981 
until  his  retirement  in  1983. 

"The  nation  has  lost  one  of  our 
most  courageous,  selfless,  percep¬ 
tive  and  innovative  Army  leaders. 
His  accomplishments  are  many 
and  his  legacy  is  found  in  the  very 
being  of  countless  American  sol¬ 
diers,"  said  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sulli¬ 
van,  USA  Ret.,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States 
Army.  "Gen  Starry  will  be  missed. 
Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
Starry  family." 

GEN  Starry  held  staff  and  com¬ 
mand  positions  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Korea  during  his  early 
career.  He  commanded  the  11th  Ar¬ 
mored  Cavalry  Regiment  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  led  its  attack  into  Cambo¬ 
dia  in  1970.  In  1973,  he  became 
commanding  general  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Armor  Center  and  School, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  then  served  as 
commander  of  V  Corps  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

As  commanding  general  of  TRA¬ 
DOC  from  1977  to  1981,  GEN  Starry 
became  the  architect  and  author  of 
AirLand  Battle,  which  evolved  into 
the  Army's  21st-century  warfight¬ 
ing  doctrine.  As  part  of  that  effort, 


he  directed  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Training  Center,  where  the 
precepts  of  the  doctrine  could  be 
tested.  He  can  also  be  credited  with 
establishing  the  Combat  Studies  In¬ 
stitute. 

GEN  Starry  was  the  author  or  ed¬ 
itor  of  several  books.  At  a  2009  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Combined  Arms  Re¬ 
search  Library  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  he  presented  a  compilation  of 
papers  from  his  career  entitled  Press 
On!  He  was,  he  said,  extremely  im-- 
pressed  with  how  his  efforts  re¬ 
sulted  in  transforming  the  Army  of 
the  Vietnam  War  to  the  Army  that 
debuted  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
"All  we  were  trying  to  do,"  he  said, 
"was  build  an  Army  that  could  go 
to  war  and  our  soldiers  would 
win." 

GEN  Starry  attended  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  master's  degree  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  as  well  as  several 
honorary  degrees.  In  2009,  West 
Point  named  GEN  Starry  a  distin¬ 
guished  graduate.  His  award  cita¬ 
tion  said  of  his  leadership  while 
commanding  V  Corps:  "His  depth 
and  breadth  of  strategic  and  tactical 
knowledge  significantly  contributed 
to  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  He  was  recognized,  too,  for 
his  instrumental  role  in  fielding  the 
Abrams  tank,  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle,  the  Apache  and  Black  Hawk 
helicopters,  and  the  Patriot  missile 
system. 

After  four  decades  of  Army  ser¬ 
vice,  GEN  Starry  retired  in  1983  as 
commander  of  U.S.  Readiness 
Command.  "Soldiering,"  he  said, 
reflecting  on  his  career  in  2009  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  "is  an  affair  of 
the  heart."  □ 
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Chinese  would  need  to  spend. 

What  should  we  be  willing  to  give 
up?  Or  can  we  continue  to  borrow 
from  the  Chinese?  At  this  point  we 
would  be  wise  to  find  ways  to  make 


By  COL  John  Antal 

U.S.  Army  retired 

"...And  this  eternal  resting  place 
Is  known  as  Fiddlers'  Green.. . " 

In  May  1970,  America  was  at  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  order  to  stop  commu¬ 
nist  infiltration  into  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  from  Cambodia,  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  attacked  into 
Cambodia  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  use 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  During  the 
incursion  into  Cambodia,  units  such 
as  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment  (ACR),  led  by  then-COL  Starry, 
proved  their  worth  to  "find  the  bas¬ 
tards,  then  pile  on,"  proving  that 
unit's  battle  cry  in  Vietnam,  during 
the  battle  of  Snoul,  Cambodia,  in  early 
May  1970. 

COL  Starry's  troopers  fought  at  the 
town  of  Snoul  from  M113  armored 
cavalry  assault  vehicles  (ACAVs)  and 
M551  Sheridan  armored  reconnais¬ 
sance  vehicles  while  Cobra  helicopter 
gunships  from  the  11th  ACR  aviation 
squadrons  pummeled  the  enemy.  With 
152  mm  main  gun  canister  rounds, 
.50-caliber  machine  guns,  7.62  mm 
coaxial  machine  guns  and  M16  rifles, 
they  fought  through  the  rubber-tree 
stumps  to  Snoul  to  uncover  a  large 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  sup¬ 
ply  dump.  The  141st  NVA  Regiment 
defended  a  rubber  plantation  as  Star¬ 
ry's  mechanized  forces  rapidly  over¬ 
ran  the  communist  defenses. 

Leading  his  men  at  Snoul,  COL 
Starry  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting. 
As  the  NVA  broke  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing  11th  ACR  assault,  COL  Starry  and 


the  Chinese  see  themselves  as  fellow 
stakeholders  with  us  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  security  arrangement  that  poses 
enough  difficulties  to  require  mutual 
cooperation.  □ 


his  sergeant  major  rushed  out  of  their 
ACAV — COL  Starry  with  an  Ml 6  and 
the  sergeant  major  with  a  .45-caliber 
pistol — and  engaged  the  retreating 
NVA.  A  group  of  the  enemy  led  by  an 
NVA  lieutenant  tried  to  run  into  a 
bunker,  but  COL  Starry  captured  the 
NVA  officer  before  he  could  escape. 
The  rest  of  the  enemies  took  cover  in 
the  dugout.  As  COL  Starry  prepared 
to  throw  a  grenade  into  the  bunker,  an 
NVA  soldier  inside  lobbed  a  grenade 
at  him.  The  grenade  exploded,  pep¬ 
pering  him  with  shrapnel  in  the  back 
and  stomach,  and  the  concussion  rup¬ 
tured  his  eardrums.  The  explosion  also 
wounded  three  American  soldiers 
nearby  (one  of  them,  Frederick  M. 
Franks  Jr.,  lost  a  leg  but  went  on  to  be¬ 
come,  like  Starry,  a  four-star  general 
who  spearheaded  the  U.S.  assault  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  1991).  More 
American  cavalrymen  arrived  and 
blasted  the  bunker  entrance  with  Ml 6 
fire.  One  of  them  tossed  in  a  grenade, 
which  detonated  inside  the  bunker, 
and  a  stunned,  surviving  NVA  soldier 
inside  was  taken  prisoner. 

Starry  recovered,  continued  to  com¬ 
mand  his  regiment  and  refused  evacu¬ 
ation,  but  his  stomach  wound  and  loss 
of  blood  caused  him  to  fade.  He  was 
evacuated  from  the  field  but  returned 
to  his  troopers  three  weeks  later  to 
hand  over  command  of  the  11th  ACR. 

GEN  Starry  received  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Bronze  Star  with  "V"  (Valor) 
for  the  action  at  Snoul,  Cambodia.  He 
also  received  three  other  decorations 
for  courage  under  fire  in  previous 
engagements  in  Vietnam:  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross  for  his  actions 


when  his  command  helicopter  was 
shot  down;  the  Soldier's  Medal  for 
helping  the  crew  of  a  burning  ar¬ 
mored  vehicle  to  safety;  and  the  Silver 
Star  when  he  made  an  unauthorized 
incursion  with  a  cavalry  troop  and  a 
tank  company  into  Cambodia  to  save 
the  lives  of  an  OH-6  (nicknamed 
Loach)  helicopter  crew  downed  by  en¬ 
emy  fire  behind  enemy  lines. 

COL  Starry  went  on  to  become  a 
general  officer  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  leaders  in  the  American 
Army.  His  command  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Armor  School  (1973-76),  command  of 
V  Corps  in  Germany  from  1976- 
77,  and  later  his  command  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  were  particularly  critical  as  our 
Army  made  the  transition  from  the 
dislocation  of  Vietnam  to  an  all-volun¬ 
teer  force.  His  support  of  the  concept 
of  "Sergeant's  Time"  and  his  faith  in 
the  Army  NCO  Corps  were  decisive 
in  rebuilding  effective  Army  leaders 
after  the  Vietnam  War.  GEN  Starry 
was  also  central  to  the  retraining  and 
education  of  the  force  under  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  AirLand  Battle  and,  through 
his  inspiration  and  dedicated  leader¬ 
ship,  helped  create  the  superb  Army 
we  know  today. 

GEN  Starry  touched  the  lives  of 
countless  soldiers  and  helped  train 
many  of  the  generals  and  senior  NCOs 
who  are  commanding  soldiers  in  com¬ 
bat  today.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  right 
now,  in  those  far-off  shady  meadows, 
there  is  a  grand  celebration  going  on  as 
fellow  troopers  welcome  GEN  Donn  A. 
Starry  to  Fiddler's  Green.  Allons!  □ 


COL  John  Antal,  USA  Ret.,  is  a  military 
affairs  expert  and  the  author  of  11  books 
and  hundreds  of  articles  on  military 
subjects. 

Editor's  Note:  The  story  of  Fiddler's 
Green  was  first  published  in  1923, 
in  the  Cavalry  Journal,  the  precur¬ 
sor  to  Armor  Magazine.  The  poem 
"Fiddler's  Green"  is  often  recited 
today  by  modern  cavalry  troopers  to 
display  their  esprit  de  corps  and  to 
memorialize  the  deceased. 


BG  Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  USA  Ret., 
commanded  a  rifle  company  in  combat 
and  advised  a  Vietnamese  Ranger  Battal¬ 
ion,  commanded  at  all  levels  through 
brigade,  founded  and  directed  the  School 


of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at  Fort 
Leavemvorth,  Kan.,  and  retired  as  the 
Assistant  Division  Commander  (Ma¬ 
neuver)  of  the  Big  Red  One  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan. 


Remembering  GEN  Starry 
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1LT  Nathan  Derrick 

Watertown,  N.Y. 


“Dreamscape”— an  American 
convoy  passes  by  at  dusk, 
Kandahar  Province,  Afghanistan 
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CW4  Dan  McClinton 

Belton,  Texas 


An  Army  Golden  Knight  at  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Alliance  Airport  Air  Show. 


SPC  Jamal  S.  Wilcox 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


“Doyle” — SPC  Gregory  Doyle,  Chaplain’s  Assistant. 
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Patricia 

Chadwick 

Copperas  Cove 
Texas 


1SG  Michael 
Chadwick  says 
goodbye  to  his 
son  Logan  before 
deploying  to 
Afghanistan. 


CPT  Matthew 


Savannah,  Ga 


Kiowa  Warrior 
and  Soviet  tank 
Panjshir  Valley, 
Afghanistan. 
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F.  T.  Eyre 

Alexandria,  Va 


Honoring  the  Fallen”— Placing  wreaths  on  the  graves  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  FREEDOM  AWARD 


-  ★  - 

Attention  Guard  and  Reserve  Service  Members 

Nominate  your  supportive  employer  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Employer  Support  Freedom  Award, 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  employers 
for  exceptional  support  of  Guard  and  Reserve  employees. 

-  ★  - 

ACCEPTING  NOMINATIONS 
NOVEMRER 1, 2011  -  JANUARY  16, 2012 
WWW.FREEDOMAWARD.MIL 


ESGR  DEVELOPS  AND  PROMOTES  A  CULTURE  IN 

WHICH  ALL  AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS 


SUPPORT  AND  VALUE 


THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  OF  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 

www.ESGR.mil  *  1-800-336-4590 
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nbout  the  same  time  these  pages  are  reaching  read¬ 
ers'  hands  (and  screens),  soldiers  at  the  Maneuver 
Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  will  be¬ 
gin  to  receive  greetings  on  their  own  screens  by 
the  latest  generation  of  "virtual  humans." 

Virtual  humans,  computer-generated  interactive  charac¬ 
ters  that  look  and  act  like  real  people  and  with  the  ability 
to  understand,  speak,  gesture,  reason  and  exhibit  emo¬ 
tions,  are  the  brainchild  of  the  comprehensive  research 
projects  under  way  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  (USC)  Institute  for  Creative  Technologies  (ICT). 

Established  in  1999  and  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  as  a 
university  affiliated  research  center,  ICT  unites  film  and 
game  industry  artists  with  computer  and  social  scientists 
to  develop  interactive  media  for  military  training,  health 
therapies  and  other  service  applications. 

Previously  delivered  examples  of  these  ICT  efforts  range 
from  the  Joint  Fires  and  Effects  Training  System  at  the  Fires 
Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  to  the  Mobile 
Counter  IED  Interactive  Trainer  developed  for  the  Joint 
Improvised  Explosive  Device  Defeat  Organization. 

"The  U.S.  Army  and  ICT  partnership  is  creating  immer¬ 
sive  technologies  that  are  changing  the  way  we  train,  reha¬ 
bilitate,  educate  and  promote  resilience,"  explained  Ran¬ 
dall  W.  Hill  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  executive  director  of  ICT.  "But  we're 
not  just  trying  to  create  cool  immersive  experiences.  We're 
creating  experiences  that  matter  in  the  virtual  arena." 

Several  of  the  new  "experiences  that  matter"  involve  ap¬ 
plications  of  ICT's  virtual  human  efforts,  which  employ 
advances  in  artificial  intelligence,  graphics  and  animation 
to  provide  lifelike  characters. 

There  is  a  common  area  of  confusion  between  an  avatar 
an- ;  a  virtual  human,"  said  Kim  LeMasters,  ICT's  creative  di- 
An  avatar  is  a  puppet  that  is  controlled  by  a  human 
c  n  some  way  or  some  fashion.  But  what  we  are  saying 
s1  '  lese  virtual  humans  is  that  they  are  autonomous, 
ik  on  their  own.  They  are  capable  of  perceiving 
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where  you  are  as  a  human  being  in  place.  They  are  capable 
of  processing  language  so  that  they  can  respond  to  what  you 
say.  They  are  fully  gesticulated  with  the  ability  for  eye  move¬ 
ments,  mouth  movements  and  so  on.  The  result  is  that  we 
can  get  a  full  body  experience  here  in  communicating  how 
we  as  human  beings  communicate,  which  is  with  the  entire 
thing  we  call  'us' — way  beyond  what  language  does." 

Two  related  applications  now  reaching  the  military  are 
the  Immersive  Naval  Officer  Training  System  (INOTS)  and 
the  Emergent  Leader  Interactive  Training  Environment 
(ELITE).  INOTS  was  recently  installed  at  the  U.S.  Navy's 
Officer  Training  Command  in  Newport,  R.I.,  and  ELITE  is 
slated  for  initial  operations  at  the  Maneuver  Center  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  sometime  in  the  fall. 

Both  venues  present  the  virtual  humans  in  a  digital  im¬ 
mersive  virtual  environment  (DIVE).  The  U.S.  Navy's 
DIVE  at  Newport  is  housed  in  a  lifelike  replication  of  offi¬ 
cers'  quarters  aboard  a  ship,  with  hatches  and  other  ship 


r-v,. 


W H 


props  transferred  from  the  decommissioned  USS  Saratoga. 
The  ELITE  at  Fort  Benning  will  be  somewhat  less  elabo¬ 
rate,  representing  a  platoon  leader's  office.  With  each,  an 
associated  classroom  will  be  used  to  transfer  the  learning 
experience  to  a  larger  group  and  to  provide  the  services 
with  expanded  training  throughput. 

"Both  systems  right  now  are  for  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication  skills  training,"  LeMasters  explained.  "That  is  re¬ 
ally  important  and  something  that  the  Army  is  focusing 
on  more  and  more  as  they  do  the  human  dimension.  It  is 
even  more  important  as  more  and  more  problems  crop  up 
among  junior  leaders  dealing  with  issues  they  have  never 
been  exposed  to  before.  We  don't  try  to  go  into  every  spe¬ 
cific  situation  that  might  occur;  instead,  we  have  come  up 
with  a  certain  architecture  on  how  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication  skills  can  be  developed  and  then  use  them  with 
these  virtual  human  characters. 

"The  thing  that  makes  these  characters  amazing  and  dif¬ 
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ferent  from  any  kind  of  avatar  is  that  they  are  not  only  au¬ 
tonomous  but  are  also  capable  of  arousal  levels,"  LeMas¬ 
ters  said.  "So  they  can  get  angry  at  you  and  you  can  feel  it. 
In  fact,  in  the  experimental  testing  that  we  have  done  we 
have  seen  people  react  emotionally  back  to  the  virtual  hu¬ 
mans,  which  is  'hugely  unbelievable.'" 

In  one  study  performed  at  ICT,  nearly  60  Naval  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  cadets  from  both  USC  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Los  Angeles  were  run  through  the 
project  facing  both  the  virtual  characters  and  human  be¬ 
ings  playing  the  virtual  characters.  "Except  for  some  eye 
movement  issues  the  virtual  humans  were  scored  the  same 
if  not  higher  than  the  human  being  in  the  scenarios," 
LeMasters  said. 

"We  did  that  study  with  Draper  Labs,"  explained  Kip 
Haynes,  ICT's  senior  program  analyst  for  INOTS  and 
ELITE.  "It  was  interesting  because  we  sat  a  real  human 
right  in  front  of  where  we  projected  the  virtual  human.  I 


Virtual  humans,  computer 
generated  interactive 
characters  that  look  and 
act  like  real  people,  are 
used  in  interactive  media 
for  service  applications 
such  as  the  Emergent 
Leader  Immersive  Training 
Environment  (above)  and 
the  Immersive  Naval  Offi¬ 
cer  Training  Systems  (op¬ 
posite  page  and  left). 
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had  a  chance  to  observe  the  differences,  and  I  could  see 
why  the  physical  measurements  from  the  participants  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  more  engaged  with  the  virtual  hu¬ 
mans.  They  just  seemed  more  engaging  with  everything 
well  put  together  with  each  reaction  that  they  had.  We 
worked  quite  hard  on  that." 

"We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  tremendous  value  for 
live  role-players  out  there — right  now  they  are  day  and 
night  ahead,"  LeMasters  continued.  "But  we  are  beginning 
to  prove  the  point  that  you  can  get  something  out  there 
that  is  more  cost  effective  and  is  an  effective — if  not  more 
effective — teacher  because  it  replicates  the  same  way  every 
time.  We  think  that  replication  of  the  same  experience 
every  time  is  important,  because  we,  as  a  research  institute, 
firmly  believe  in  deliberate  practice — that  ability  to  go  in 
under  expert  conditions  and  repeat  something  until  you 
have  a  level  of  mastery  and  expertise. 

"We've  really  been  pushing  this  interaction  with  virtual 
human  characters  and  trying  to  prove  their  worth  in  train¬ 
ing  environments,"  he  added.  "And  I  think  we  are  getting 
very,  very  close  to  being  very,  very  successful  with  that." 

Another  ICT  effort  slated  for  initial  delivery  later  this 
year  is  SimCoach. 

"SimCoach  was  initially  developed  as  a  potential  solu¬ 
tion  to  overcome  the  stigma  related  to  veterans  and  their 
families  seeking  information  about  the  care  available  to 
them  for  challenges  such  as  post-traumatic  stress,  traumatic 
brain  injury,  depression  in  general,  or  family  issues  in  gen¬ 
eral,"  explained  Josh  Williams,  ICT's  special  project  man- 
ager.  "There  were  these  domains  on  which  the  military  had 
spent  a  lot  of  money  putting  resources  online.  But  there 
wasn't  any  good  way  to  see  whether  they  were  being  ac- 

'tt  R  Gourley,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
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cessed.  And  when  the  American  Psychological  Association 
did  a  formal  study  they  found  there  was  really  no  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  to  understand  how  these  services  were  being 
used.  We  thought  that  could  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
work  we  were  doing  trying  to  overcome  the  stigma  of  seek¬ 
ing  care  in  that  we  could  benefit  from  pulling  together  in¬ 
formation  that  was  already  available  on  all  of  these  sites. 
Good  money  had  already  been  spent  getting  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  right  people  and  having  it  freely  available 
online.  They  just  didn't  have  good  enough  metrics  to  prove 
that  it  was  being  accessed.  And  we  also  wanted  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  online  forum  as  a  great  place  for  soldiers  and 
their  families  to  seek  this  information  anonymously." 

The  resulting  creation  is  a  "suite"  of  SimCoach  vir¬ 
tual  humans  designed  to  help  provide  online  re¬ 
sources  while  also  serving  as  a  rehearsal  for  any 
follow-on  interactions  that  the  user  might  want  to 
have  with  an  actual  human. 

"We  didn't  try  to  create  a  'doc  in  a  box,"'  Williams  said. 
"We  knew  that  the  intelligence  was  not  there  such  that  we 
could  expect  to  do  therapy  online.  Obviously,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  these  agents  is  nowhere  near  the  capability  to  pro¬ 
vide  actual  therapy.  That  said,  we  definitely  needed  these 
characters  to  be  more  than  just  buddies  or  a  face  on  a  web 
search.  We  wanted  to  have  rapport  and  engagement  estab¬ 
lished,  and  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  customize  that  experi¬ 
ence  to  an  individual's  specific  needs  so  that  the  individual 
felt  that  the  character  was  listening  ...  giving  the  family 
member  or  the  person  who  needs  the  care  the  idea  that 
talking  about  these  issues  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you 
thought,  even  if  you  are  talking  with  a  virtual  human." 

Multiple  virtual  human  characters,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  are  presented  for  selection  to  allow  individuals  to 
pick  a  character  based  on  their  own  comfort  levels.  Inter- 
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estingly,  early  character-selection  testing  turned  away  from 
characters  depicted  in  uniform,  with  one  of  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  alternatives  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  television 
news  host  Anderson  Cooper. 

"If  you  just  want  someone  to  fill  out  a  checklist,  you  put 
it  online,  have  someone  fill  it  out,  give  them  a  score  and 
tell  them  if  they  need  to  go  get  help,"  observed  Albert 
(Skip)  Rizzo,  ICT's  associate  director  for  medical  virtual  re¬ 
ality.  "The  idea  with  SimCoach  is  to  get  that  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  way  that  engages  the  user.  It  doesn't  patholo- 
gize  them.  We  hope  that  our  use  of  a  character  makes  it 
much  different  from  a  text-based  Web  site." 

Once  they  are  attracted  by  the  curiosity  and  anonymity 
of  the  technology  and  are  connected  with  preexisting  re¬ 
sources,  the  individual  can  switch  to  a  live  provider. 

"For  the  two  years  we  have  worked  on  this  to  bring  it  to 
the  Web,  I  think  we've  done  a  good  job,"  Rizzo  said.  "But 
now  the  real  work  begins  in  looking  at  how  people  relate 
to  it.  Of  course  we've  been  doing  some  of  that  through  cy¬ 
cles  of  development  along  the  way,  but  this  is  really  the 
start.  It  may  look  pretty  good,  but  believe  it  or  not  it's  a 
'Model  T'  compared  to  where  we  see  things  being  in  two, 
three  or  five  years." 

The  current  goal  is  that  "some  level  of  availability"  of 
the  present  version  will  be  online  in  December  of  this  year. 

ICT  developers  are  quick  to  emphasize  the  criticality  of 
privacy  and  anonymity  in  the  SimCoach  process.  "You 
don't  have  to  log  in  or  register  in  any  way  to  have  this  in¬ 
teraction,"  Williams  said.  "It  is  all  anonymous  and  freely 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  to  have  the  interaction, 
right  up  until  you  say,  'I  want  you  to  remember  me  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  come  back  and  talk  to  you  again'  or  'I  do 
want  to  give  you  some  more  information  so  that  you  can 
have  somebody  reach  out  to  me.'  But  otherwise  we're  only 
keeping  the  dialogues  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  tool,  not  for  tracking  the 
users  of  the  tool." 

Virtual  humans  are  also  being  used 
in  ICT's  program  called  Virtual  Iraq/ 

Afghanistan. 

"This  is  a  system  built  to  help  thera¬ 
pists  provide  exposure  therapy  to  sol¬ 
diers  and  marines  suffering  from 
post-traumatic  stress,"  Williams  ex¬ 
plained.  "We  have  been  working  not 
only  on  potential  methods  that  sol¬ 
diers  and  marines  can  use  to  seek  care 
for  post-traumatic  stress  but  also  on 
increasing  the  throughput  of  those 
people  as  they  get  into  a  program  to 
receive  help." 

According  to  Williams,  the  type  of 
therapy  that  appears  to  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful  over  time  is  exposure  therapy. 

This  therapy  was  traditionally  limited 
to  imaginal  exposure  therapy,  in  which 
soldiers  or  marines  might  be  asked  to 


close  their  eyes  and  talk  about  a  particular  experience  as  if  it 
were  happening  then  and  there.  The  ICT  project  uses  a 
range  of  tools — from  a  helmet-mounted  display  to  a  "rum¬ 
ble  floor"  platform — that  allow  the  therapist  to  develop  an 
immersive  environment  that  better  replicates  the  experi¬ 
ence. 

Early  versions  of  the  capability  are  already  deployed 
and  in  use  at  55  locations  across  the  United  States  as  well 
as  overseas. 

nlong  with  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  individuals,  ICT's  virtual  humans  are 
also  poised  to  enter  the  training  arena  for  clini¬ 
cians  and  care  providers.  One  example  is  the  Vir¬ 
tual  Patient  program.  Currently  being  developed 
for  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  USC,  program  designers 
identify  a  goal  of  "creating  an  emotionally  evocative  char¬ 
acter  to  both  simulate  the  thought  processes  that  might  be 
going  on  inside  the  head  of  a  soldier  as  well  as  giving  the 
students  a  practical  chance  to  practice  their  interpersonal 
skills." 

The  program  could  represent  a  cost-effective  and  consis¬ 
tently  repeatable  alternative  to  current  options  of  either 
student  role-playing  or  hiring  outside  actors. 

Summarizing  the  broad  range  of  technologies  coming  to¬ 
gether  at  ICT,  executive  director  Randy  Hill  points  to  these 
and  other  ongoing  efforts  as  "part  of  the  movement  of  how 
we  will  interact  with  computers  in  the  future." 

"We  are  putting  soldiers  face  to  face  in  interactions  with 
virtual  humans  and  building  toward  the  point  where  we 
will  be  able  to  infer  emotion  from  statements  and  body 
language,"  Hill  concluded.  "And  we  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  help  the  Army  stay  on  the  leading  edge  of  that 
effort."  ^ 


COL  Michael  J.  Roy  (left)  and  SGT  Lenearo  Ashford 
demonstrate  an  early  version  of  a  virtual  humans  program 
in  2008.  The  program  now  provides  exposure  therapy  in 
more  than  55  locations  across  the  country  and  overseas 
to  soldiers  suffering  from  post-traumatic  stress. 
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Over  650  of  the  world's  leading  defense  companies  are  members 
of  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program.  Is  yours? 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army's  (AUSA)  Sustaining  Membership  Program  is  your  vital  link 
to  Army  decision-makers  at  the  highest  levels.  As  the  Army's  professional  organization,  AUSA  has  played 
a  role  in  strengthening  national  security  for  over  60  years  by  facilitating  partnerships  between  military 
decision-makers  and  industry  leaders. 

When  you  join  AUSA's  Sustaining  Membership  Program,  your  company's  executives  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  ideas  with  top  Army  officials  at  AUSA  events.  These  events  are  conducted  and 
attended  by  high  level  Army  decision-makers,  DoD  officials  and  industry  leaders  -  the  individuals  who 
are  setting  the  agenda  for  the  Army's  future! 

Join  us  today  and  discover  what  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  can  do  for  your  business. 


AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program: 

Supporting  the  Army-Industry  Partnership 


2425  Wilson  Boulevard 


Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

Arlington,  VA  22201  •  (703)  841-4300  ext.  389  •  www.ausa.org 


hile  the  Institute  for  Creative  Technolo¬ 
gies  (ICT)  focuses  on  the  delivery  of  tech¬ 
nologies  in  the  6.1,  6.2  and  6.3  arenas,  oth¬ 
ers  are  working  to  refine  and  enhance 
those  fielded  technologies  for  the  war¬ 
fighter.  Just  two  months  before  the  introduction  of  new 
"virtual  human"  technologies  through  programs  such  as 
ICT's  Emergent  Leader  Interactive  Training  Environment 
at  the  Maneuver  Center  of  Excellence  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
soldiers  at  the  Fires  Center  of  Excellence  had  begem  train¬ 
ing  in  their  latest  facility  on  a  significantly  enhanced  itera¬ 
tion  of  ICT's  previously  delivered  Joint  Fires  and  Effects 
Training  System  (JFETS).  [See  "High-Tech  Training,  Low- 
Tech  Training,"  February  2005.] 

The  upgraded  capabilities  were  recently  installed  in 
the  newly  dedicated  Jared  Monti  Hall  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
Named  for  field  artillery  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  SFC 
Jared  C.  Monti  (September  20,  1975-June  21,  2006),  the 
80,000-square-foot  facility  was  dedicated  in  a  ribbon¬ 
cutting  ceremony  in  August  as  TRADOC's  newest  mis¬ 
sion  simulation  center. 

"This  is  Fort  Sill's  immersive  training  facility,"  said  LTC 
Michael  Adams,  officer  in  charge  of  the  new  facility  and 
G7  for  the  Fires  Center  of  Excellence.  "This  is  where  we  try 
to  get  soldiers  out  of  the  classroom  and  put  them  behind 
the  equipment  that  they  are  going  to  use  in  the  field." 


"We  support  both  of  the  schools  here  at  Fort  Sill — both 
Air  Defense  Artillery  and  Field  Artillery,"  he  said.  "We  sup¬ 
port  everyone  from  privates  going  through  basic  training 
to  noncommissioned  officers,  warrant  officers  and  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  going  through  basic  and  career  courses.  We 
also  get  units  from  FORSCOM,  including  the  75th  Rangers 
[Regiment]  and  10th  Mountain  [Division].  We  also  get 
some  foreign  nations  visiting  and  using  our  simulators." 

One  of  the  simulator  systems  in  the  new  building  is  an 
enhanced  version  of  JFETS  recently  upgraded — along 
with  the  Engagement  Control  Station  Simulator  (ECS2) — 
under  contract  to  Creative  Technologies  Inc. 

"JFETS  is  a  system  that  is  used  in  this  facility,  but  we 
also  have  ECS2  [used  by  the  Army's  Air  Defense  Artillery 
School  to  train  the  engagement  of  aircraft  using  different 
missile  systems]  and  some  training  classrooms,"  LTC 
Adams  said.  "If  there  is  any  immersive  technology  that  we 
could  use  to  train  soldiers  it  would  be  placed  in  this  facil¬ 
ity.  It  was  not  designed  specifically  for  any  one  simulation. 
And  we  have  designed  the  building  for  future  growth." 

The  relocated  JFETS  includes  a  number  of  enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  urban  terrain  module.  Walking  into  the  lat¬ 
est  version,  Adams  passed  through  a  sliding  door  and 
down  a  hallway  that  visually  transports  students  "into 
an  apartment  similar  to  what  you  might  find  in  Baghdad 
or  that  part  of  the  world." 


U.S.  Army/Marie  Berberea 


The  Engagement  Control  Station 
Simulator  and  an  updated  version 
of  the  Joint  Fires  and  Effects 
Training  System  are  among  the 
simulator  systems  installed  in  the 
80,000-square-foot  Jared  Monti 
Hall,  where  both  air  defense  ar¬ 
tillery  and  field  artillery  will  train. 


'The  apartment  has  three  large  projection  screen  win¬ 
dows,  and  soldiers  sit  behind  a  laser  designator /range¬ 
finder,  looking  out  on  the  terrain  and  executing  their 
training  missions  in  this  room.  This  environment  is  all 
new,'  he  said.  "It's  been  a  good  time  to  update  some  of 
our  technology  with  new  projectors." 

One  example  of  the  upgraded  environment  from  the 
student's  perspective  involves  the  "feeling"  of  wind 
blowing  in  one  window  and  out  the  other. 

Or  if  there  is  an  explosion  on  one  of  the  screen  projec¬ 
tions  they  will  puff  air  into  the  room,"  LTC  Adams  noted, 
"so  you  are  actually  feeling  the  air  from  that  explosion. 
It  s  using  more  Hollywood  special  effects  to  help  im¬ 
prove  the  effects  that  the  soldier  feels,  meaning  that  they 
get  more  into  the  training  and  into  the  environment." 

LTC  Adams  acknowledged  that  some  system  and  set 
modifications  have  resulted  from  a  lessons-learned 
process  of  returning  warfighters.  "That's  one  of  the  good 
things  about  having  soldiers  who  have  been  deployed 
and  then  come  back  here  for  the  Captain's  Career  Course 
or  the  Advanced  Noncommissioned  Officer's  Course," 
he  said.  "For  instance,  in  the  old  urban  training  module 
we  had  a  throw  rug  on  the  floor.  They  told  us.  That  looks 
like  a  prayer  rug,  and  it  is  disrespectful  to  walk  on  a 
prayer  rug.  Perhaps  you  shouldn't  have  that  on  the  floor.' 
So  the  rug  disappeared,"  he  said.  Other  lessons  learned 
have  led  to  modifications  of  the  appearance  and  actions 
of  characters  appearing  on  the  projection  screens. 

Another  JFETS  module  is  the  adaptive  full  spectrum 


module  (formerly  called  open 
terrain  module).  "Across  the 
street  the  [sand  and  rock]  berm 
was  a  little  bit  further  away 
from  the  screen,"  he  observed. 
"But  here  in  the  new  facility 
we've  actually  been  able  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  screen,  so  instead  of 
130  degrees  it's  now  180  de¬ 
grees.  That  means  we  can  get 
the  soldiers  closer  to  the  screen.  We  have  rear  projection 
so  that  when  they  get  in  here  we  dim  the  lights  and  all 
they  see  are  this  screen  and  the  equipment  that  they  are 
using  to  train  on:  They  are  on  an  OP  [observation  post]; 
they're  calling  for  fire;  and  we  have  room  for  other  stu¬ 
dents  to  observe  from  camp  stools  behind  them.  We're 
using  simulated  military  equipment  so  they're  picking 
up  a  handset  on  a  PRC-117  [field  radio].  They're  dialing 
in  their  frequencies.  They're  talking  to  their  fellow  ob¬ 
servers  or  their  maneuver  commander  on  the  radio. 
They're  using  mockup  LLDRs  [lightweight  laser  designa¬ 
tor  rangefinders]  with  projection  screens  inside.  It's  all 
part  of  the  immersive  experience,"  he  said. 

"Right  now  we're  working  with  the  Program  Executive 
Office  for  Simulation,  Training  and  Instrumentation," 
LTC  Adams  said.  "This  will  fall  under  the  Call  for  Fire 
Trainer  (CFFT)  program,  so  this  will  be  an  actual  part  of  a 
program  of  record  [CFFT-II-Plus],  meaning  that  it  will  be 
used  throughout  the  Army." 

The  CFFT-II-Plus  version  will  include  reconfigurable 
modules  that  can  be  disassembled,  stored,  shipped  and 
exported  to  Army  units. 

"They  can  pull  the  walls  apart,  pull  the  monitors  off, 
put  in  some  transit  cases  and  ship  it  to  wherever  it  is 
needed,"  he  said.  "And  again  we  are  upgrading  some  of 
the  technologies.  For  example,  we'll  be  going  with  the 
large  LCD  monitors  instead  of  projection  screens.  So  this 
is  a  good  thing  for  us  in  being  able  to  export  this  training 
capability  to  the  rest  of  the  Army."  ^ 
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k^ken  It  Counts 


By  Kevin  Bell 


Jrn  Jg  y  right  hand  twitched  with  barelij  concealed  rage 
as  I  searched  the  man's  eyes  for  a  clue.  He  was 
f  H  probably  guilty ;  and  if  l  took  him  inside  the  house 

and  pulled  out  my  blade,  maybe  he  ivould  lead  me  to  the  rest  of 

his  fighters.  I  believed  that  he  was  concealing 
his  involvement  in  a  bloody  ambush  on  my 
platoon,  but  the  legal  options  for  proving  my 
suspicions  were  running  out.  On  that  Afghan 
mountainside  I  had  no  use  for  arguments 
about  law.  Then  suddenly  I  had  a  new  decision 
to  make.... 

No  infantryman  who  sits  through  the  re¬ 
quired  PowerPoint  classes  on  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ventions  and  treatment  of  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  (EPW)  leaves  the  classroom  with  a  new 


perspective  on  the  ethics  of  war.  These  presen¬ 
tations  are  designed  to  teach  soldiers  the  legal 
boundaries  of  their  combat  missions,  not  to 


A  soldier  moves  an  insurgent  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort 
Irwin,  Calif.,  where  role-players  from  the  1 1th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  test  the  skills  of  soldiers  from  the  2nd  Brigade  Combat 
Team,  4th  Infantry  Division,  based  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

, 

W":  ■ 
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convince  skeptics  that  torture  is  always  unacceptable.  To  do 
that  the  U.S.  Army  would  need  to  train  soldiers  to  think 
through  the  ethically  confusing  situations  that  seem  to  justify 
the  use  of  brutal  interrogation.  As  it  stands,  though,  class¬ 
room  and  field  training  on  detainee  operations  do  almost 
nothing  to  help  soldiers  untangle  the  twisted  moral  land¬ 
scape  of  anger,  intelligence  gathering  and  justice  in  wartime. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  something  might 
need  to  change  at  a  time  when  incidents  of  torture  and  pris¬ 
oner  abuse  are  relatively  rare.  The  discussion  alone  can  of¬ 
fend  soldiers  who  have  never  personally  tortured  a  pris¬ 
oner  if  an  instructor  appears  to  be  accusing  them  of  moral 
backwardness.  The  problem  is  not  that  our  junior  leaders 
are  closet  torturers.  Their  job  requires  a  sober  commitment 
to  ethics  and  law,  which  they  are  prepared  to  exceed.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Army  sends  them  off  to  war  without  ever 


convincing  them  why  they  should  take  the  right  course  of 
action  when  rage  and  thirst  for  revenge  poison  their  ability 
to  lead  other  soldiers  and  make  clear  decisions  in  combat. 
Even  if  actual  incidents  are  uncommon,  there's  no  reason  to 
think  that  near  misses  aren't  occurring  every  day. 

Our  country's  leadership  wants  soldiers  to  embrace  the 
guidelines  of  tactical  questioning  and  detainee  operations 
to  the  point  that  they  will  make  an  ethical  decision  even 
when  there  appear  to  be  personal  or  tactical  arguments  in 
favor  of  torturing  a  captive  for  information.  This  is  an  un¬ 
derstandable  goal.  It  makes  the  unrealistic  assumption, 
however,  that  rules  by  themselves  are  enough  to  shape  be¬ 
havior  in  the  worst  scenarios.  This  idea  doesn't  always  sell 
well  in  the  organizational  culture  of  small  infantry  and  cav¬ 
alry  units.  In  our  own  recon  troop,  a  rigid  adherence  to  law 
and  doctrine  was  associated  with  combat  inexperience  and 
weak  leadership  skills.  Appeals  to  law  are  not  always  effec¬ 
tive  when  thousands  of  infantrymen  and  cavalrymen  are 
learning  that  personal  experience  trumps  formal  training. 

In  the  end,  we  are  soldiers,  and  soldiers  die  every  day.  It 
may  be  tragic  and  horrible,  but  we  learn  to  march  on. 
When  members  of  a  platoon  believe  they  have  captured 
someone  involved  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  own,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  need  something  more  than  a  recollection  of 
;  de  shows  and  memories  of  EPW  search  drills  to  keep 
1  from  committing  a  war  crime  that  inflicts  a  major 

Kevin  Beil  served  as  a  platoon  leader  for  his  infantry  troop's  entire 
tour  in  A  fghanistan  from  2008-09.  He  left  the  Army  as  a  cap - 
/  in  ei  ' 1  to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  Princeton  University. 


strategic  defeat  on  the  war  effort.  I  learned  the  hard  way 
that  this  isn't  nearly  as  far-fetched  as  it  sounds.  The  first 
step  in  addressing  this  structural  weakness  is  realizing  that 
the  stories  that  end  in  tragedy  and  infamy  have  beginnings 
that  look  uncomfortably  familiar. 

Flashback:  2008 

I  was  a  platoon  leader  in  a  respected  recon  unit,  and  the 
prospect  of  real  combat  in  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Afghanistan  was  just  over  the  horizon.  It  wasn't  real  to  me 
yet.  All  I  could  feel  were  the  nerves  and  excitement  that 
came  with  being  the  new  guy. 

On  the  ride  home  after  a  particularly  long  mission,  we 
drove  into  a  near  ambush  that  killed  my  gunner  and  left  me 
bloody  and  shaken.  Going  on  with  life  was  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  did,  but  the  mission  demanded  it.  In  the  weeks 
that  followed  I  went  to  council  meetings,  dis¬ 
cussed  erosion  with  farmers  and  tactically 
questioned  my  way  onto  hidden  mountain 
paths  in  search  of  the  murderous  thugs  who 
were  responsible  for  my  soldier's  death.  My 
life  was  ambushes,  cups  of  chai  at  shuras, 
and  agriculture.  Combat  was  nothing  like 
what  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  in  the 
schoolhouse  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

We  spent  far  more  time  acting  as  govern¬ 
ment  liaisons,  detectives  and  development 
officials  than  kicking  in  doors.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  I 
didn't  even  bat  an  eye  when  my  commander  said,  "Hey 
LT,  you're  building  a  new  combat  outpost  up  the  road 
from  here.  Get  out  there  with  your  platoon  and  pick  a  nice 
spot  to  begin  construction."  I  knew  nothing  about  bulldoz¬ 
ers  or  base  construction,  but  I  learned.  We  do  what  we 
have  to  do,  or  at  least  that's  how  I  explained  it  to  myself. 

One  sunny  day  the  monotony  of  construction  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  bomb-search  mission  with  a  local  informant.  On 
a  hunch,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  was  responsible  for  the 
ambush  in  the  spring  that  had  killed  my  gunner.  He  did.  I 
started  to  shake  with  rage  as  he  told  me  the  suspect's  name.  I 
had  met  the  man  only  a  week  before.  I  felt  like  a  fool  as  I  re¬ 
membered  that  he  lived  in  the  same  village  where  our  mur¬ 
der  investigation  had  led  us  in  the  hours  before  the  ambush. 

I  longed  to  ride  back  up  the  valley  and  have  my  soldiers 
pack  his  broken  body  into  a  truck  after  I  forced  him  to  tell 
me  the  location  and  names  of  his  fighters.  Once  I  told  my 
squads  and  the  Afghan  soldiers  who  I  thought  he  might 
be,  only  Almighty  God  would  be  able  to  save  him.  But 
could  I  trust  the  informant  at  his  word? 

I  knew  that  one  accusation  wasn't  enough  to  legally  jus¬ 
tify  the  raid  I  imagined,  but  I  was  tempted  to  force  a  con¬ 
fession  from  him  to  build  my  case.  With  a  muttered  curse,  I 
pulled  myself  out  of  these  violent  fantasies  and  continued 
the  bomb  search.  I  waited  until  my  temper  had  cooled  to 
discuss  the  new  intelligence  with  my  platoon  sergeant  and 
commander.  We  agreed  on  a  simple  plan  to  bring  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  to  the  village  and  sit  down  with  the  suspect  and 
other  local  leaders.  We  could  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to 


Tke  first  step  Ik  addresslKg  tkls  structural 
*>eakKess  Is  rea.llz.lKg  tkat  tke  stories  tkat 
eKd  Ik  tragedy  aKd.  lKfa*vi»-j  kave  beglKKlKgs 
tkat  look  uKcorvtfortabUj  farvullar. 
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meet  with  the  unsuspecting  target,  search  for  leads  and 
confirm  or  deny  the  details  of  the  accusation. 

I  was  long  used  to  the  mechanics  of  these  sorts  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  planning  and  preparation  went  smoothly.  As 
I  settled  into  my  seat  on  mission  day,  the  radio  checks,  en¬ 
gine  noise  and  observations  from  the  lead  truck  occupied 
my  mind.  Even  so,  this  soon  faded  into  the  background  as 
our  route  passed  the  site  of  the  ambush  and  I  relived  the 
events  in  reverse. 

This  was  where  we  stopped  to  call  our  squadron  after 
the  elements  were  in  contact.  This  was  where  my  ,50-cal- 
iber  machine  gun  tumbled  off  of  the  hood  into  the 
streambed.  This  was  where  my  gunner  was  struck 
in  the  chest  by  the  rocket-propelled  grenades.  This 
was  the  site  of  explosions,  blood,  screams,  burnt 
flesh  and  an  awful  smell.  Now  I  could  see  the  flat 
rocks  on  the  hillside  to  the  south  where  they  had 
hidden  their  ammunition.  They  couldn't  have  been 
more  than  75  meters  away:  no  wonder  my  door  had 
so  many  bullet  scars  in  it. 

Everything  happened  so  quickly  once  we  arrived 
at  the  village  that  there  was  no  time  to  stop  and 
consider  where  I  really  wanted  the  mission  to  end. 

In  the  blink  of  an  eye,  security  was  set  up,  the 
Afghan  soldiers  were  distributing  the  aid,  and  I  was  sitting 
outside  my  target's  home  waiting  for  water  to  boil  and 
asking  uncomfortable  questions  about  his  personal  busi¬ 
ness.  As  his  agitation  became  clearer,  I  felt  the  bile  of  ha¬ 
tred  rising  again  inside  of  me.  I  slowly  realized  what  I  had 
wanted  to  do  all  along. 

I  was  tired  of  playing  by  the  rules.  He  was  in  my  grasp 
and  with  him  the  facts  about  the  local  attacks.  Suddenly, 
the  mission  had  nothing  to  do  with  doctrine  or  reconnais¬ 
sance.  My  interpreter  and  I  could  find  a  way  into  the  home 
with  the  suspect,  and  he  could  either  tell  me  everything 
about  the  networks  in  the  area  or  he  could  bleed.  It  was  up 
to  him.  When  done  with  him,  I  would  say  that  he  attacked 
me  and  I  had  to  respond  with  force.  I  needed  the  truth 
about  what  happened  more  than  I  needed  to  follow  a 
bunch  of  rules  written  for  a  different  kind  of  war  by  people 
who  had  never  been  in  my  position.  The  bold  words  that  I 
had  long  ago  spoken  to  my  soldiers  about  the  importance 
of  morality  in  combat  were  forgotten. 

As  I  wrestled  with  my  wrath,  I  had  to  smile  at  the  man 
and  keep  a  straight  face.  Somewhere  in  my  heart  I  knew 
that  the  original  reconnaissance  plan  was  the  right  one,  but 
I  couldn't  find  a  way  to  overcome  my  fury.  Just  as  I  turned 
to  my  interpreter  to  suggest  that  we  dip  inside  the  home  for 
a  private  chat  with  our  host,  my  hatred  caught  in  my  throat 
like  a  bone.  In  that  pause,  I  scrambled  for  the  right  reason 
to  make  a  decision.  Torture.  Don't  torture.  Where  there 
should  have  been  an  answer  there  was  only  darkness.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  I  made  a  choice,  but  I  finally 
broke  the  silence  to  ask  an  unrelated  question.  Soon  the  wa¬ 
ter  boiled.  The  tea  came.  We  took  an  awkward  photograph 
for  the  record,  walked  back  to  our  vehicles  and  left. 

As  it  turned  out,  in  spite  of  meeting  all  of  the  mission's 


original  information  priorities,  we  were  never  able  to  con¬ 
firm  or  deny  the  suspect's  involvement  in  the  local  am¬ 
bushes.  Part  of  me  was  glad  that  I  hadn't  tortured  him,  but 
my  conscience  still  haunted  me.  Wasn't  it  worth  finding 
out  the  truth?  What  was  wrong  with  me  that  I  was  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  following  the  law  when  my  enemies  had  never 
considered  it,  torturing,  threatening  and  murdering  the  lo¬ 
cal  school  teachers  and  truck  drivers  at  whim?  Who  would 
speak  of  law  and  order  for  them?  What  about  my  dead  sol¬ 
dier?  I  bore  the  weight  of  these  questions  alone  as  I  didn't 
want  to  burden  my  men.  I  wasn't  proud  of  it,  but  in  the 


Ok  a  kuKck,  I  asked  kirvi  if  ke  kwe<*> 
<*>ko  uaas  responsible  for  Ike  arvibusk  Ik 
Ike  spriKg  tkat  kad  killed  guKKer, 
He  did,  I  storied  to  skake.  *>itk  rage.  ... 
I  kad  net  tke  naK  oKly  a  t^eek  before. 


moment  of  truth  all  of  the  briefings  on  legal  procedures 
and  proper  intelligence-gathering  techniques  meant  al¬ 
most  nothing  to  me. 

But  for  the  Grace  of  God... 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  still  don't  understand  why  I 
didn't  cut  my  target  into  ribbons  in  the  hope  of  learning 
what  I  wanted  to  know.  Nothing  in  my  religious,  secular  or 
military  education  had  prepared  me  for  what  I  faced.  At 
least  in  an  ambush  things  were  deadly  clear:  Get  out  of  the 
kill  zone,  shoot  the  enemy.  When  faced  with  a  different 
kind  of  worst-case  scenario,  I  had  no  such  clarity.  If  the  tar¬ 
get  had  invited  me  into  his  house  I  probably  would  have 
buckled  to  temptation.  As  it  turned  out,  the  outcome  of  the 
situation  was  determined  by  luck. 

At  first  I  tried  to  comfort  myself  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  unusual  and  unique  about  my  experience, 
but  I  knew  better.  Earlier  that  year  I  learned  that  a  lieutenant 
whom  I  knew  had  been  killed  by  a  bomb.  Before  long,  his 
company  commander  believed  that  he  found  one  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  attack.  Unfortunately,  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  that  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  understand,  he  made  the 
decision  to  step  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  law  in  order  to 
get  enough  information  to  arrest  the  suspect.  Word  got  out, 
and  his  career  went  up  in  smoke  along  with  the  immediate 
goal  of  finding  the  men  who  killed  my  friend. 

I  wasn't  there  with  my  dead  friend's  company  comman¬ 
der  and  can't  make  a  precise  comparison  between  our  ex¬ 
periences.  The  general  outline  of  his  story,  however,  fits  a 
pattern  that  I  remember  well.  No  one  knows  how  many 
leaders  are  facing  the  same  difficult  choices  tonight,  but 
the  paths  that  end  in  such  an  infamous  decision  are  little 
different  from  the  paths  traveled  by  other  leaders.  This 
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should  haunt  all  of  us.  By  pretending  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  torturer  and  good  leader  is  impossibly  far,  we  are 
failing  each  other.  A  leader  shouldn't  have  to  think 
through  such  a  nightmarish  scenario  for  the  first  time 
while  staring  into  a  suspect's  eyes  on  a  secured  objective. 
Soldiers  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  own  failures, 
but  what  about  the  organizational  structures  that  facilitate 
such  mistakes  in  the  first  place? 

When  Doctrine  Fails  Us 

Current  training  practices  are  at  the  root  of  the  unrealistic 
way  that  many  soldiers  think  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war. 
First  of  all,  in  training  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce  the  emo¬ 
tional  trauma  of  the  injury  or  death  of  a  comrade.  We  usu¬ 
ally  train  with  scenarios  in  which  we  have  no  real  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  targets  that  we  capture,  and  so  our  interactions 
with  detainees  are  far  more  robotic  than  they  could  ever  be 
in  combat.  Most  of  the  time  we  shoot  our  blanks,  reach  the 
limit  of  advance,  search  the  “dead"  EPWs  and  try  to  leave 
the  objective  before  someone  throws  a  few  artillery  simula¬ 
tors.  This  isn't  nearly  good  enough.  The  role  of  ethics  in 
training  and  Army  institutions  has  to  change  significantly  if 
we  want  soldiers  to  remember  the  importance  of  morality 
in  combat,  but  the  lack  of  realism  in  detainee  training  is 


only  the  most  obvious  problem.  The  issues  created  by  our 
infantry  culture  are  much  better  hidden. 

Small  infantry  and  cavalry  units  have  an  understandable 
aversion  to  certain  tactical  and  structural  doctrines.  Many 
of  these  stem  from  contradictions  between  the  theoretical 
role  of  a  unit  and  the  missions  that  they  actually  conduct  in 
combat.  This  is  especially  true  for  any  sort  of  special-mis¬ 
sion  unit.  The  Army's  scout  platoons  and  reconnaissance 
troops  have  had  a  confusing  decade  as  they  are  required  to 
train  on  reconnaissance  techniques  that  they  are  rarely  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  in  today's  combat  zones.  My  own  platoon 
never  used  our  training  in  hide-sites  or  high-frequency  ra¬ 
dios  in  Afghanistan,  nor  did  we  train  on  base  construction 
before  arrival. 

These  difficulties  may  be  unavoidable  as  the  Army  tries  to 
balance  its  preparation  for  conventional  warfare  with  the 
need  to  fight  the  current  counterinsurgency  campaign.  Of 
course,  skepticism  towards  doctrine  has  an  origin  in  corn- 
sense  at  the  small-unit  level.  Soldiers  intuitively  under¬ 
at  doctrine  needs  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  mission  needs, 
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but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  legal  and  moral  prohibitions. 
To  have  meaning,  these  should  be  essentially  unbreakable. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  lack  of  quality  training  on  the 
realistic  scenarios  that  challenge  both  moral  and  tactical 
judgment,  it's  easy  for  this  otherwise  healthy  skepticism  of 
doctrine  to  creep  into  areas  where  it  doesn't  belong. 

Infantrymen  know  that  they  aren't  allowed  to  conduct 
full-blown  interrogations,  much  less  torture,  but  this 
knowledge  often  sits  in  uncomfortable  tension  with  the 
day-to-day  reality  of  death  and  the  focus  on  combat  expe¬ 
rience  as  the  best  source  of  insight  on  the  current  mission. 
As  a  profession  we  have  to  adjust  our  training  so  that  we 
know  what  to  do  when  rage  tells  us  that  it's  OK  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  tactical  questioning  with  a  captive.  We 
can't  stop  there,  though.  We  need  to  talk  to  our  peers  and 
subordinates  about  the  real  challenges  of  ethical  leadership 
in  a  way  that  acknowledges  how  our  job  culture  can  warp 
our  understanding  of  morality. 

Recommendations 

It  is  a  dangerous  fiction  that  torture  and  prisoner  abuse 
are  issues  only  for  trained  interrogators.  Our  first  instinct 
is  to  tackle  this  problem  with  improved  ethical  training, 
but  that  instinct  needs  to  be  combined  with  an  approach 
that  addresses  the  friction  between  big- 
Army  rules  and  infantry  culture.  Television 
often  provides  great  examples  of  flawed 
thinking  that  we  can  use  as  training  tools. 
The  wildly  unrealistic  torture  stories  pre¬ 
sented  by  shows  like  “24"  can  be  contrasted 
with  actual  combat  scenarios  as  a  starting 
point  for  discussions  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fantasy-world,  ticking-time-bomb 
ethics  and  military  ethics.  To  be  effective, 
though,  ethical  scenario  training  has  to  ex¬ 
pand  outside  of  the  classroom. 

We  need  to  teach  soldiers  to  deal  with 
these  morally  challenging  scenarios  without  stealing  pre¬ 
cious  time  from  unit  training  calendars.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  with  a  more  realistic  approach  to  “actions  on  the  objec¬ 
tive"  in  field  exercises.  Realism  in  detainee  training  helps 
soldiers  to  focus  on  the  aftermath  of  a  raid  or  ambush  in 
addition  to  preparing  for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
their  mission.  The  same  change  in  focus  can  also  demon¬ 
strate  critical  weaknesses  in  our  knowledge  of  skill  sets 
that  we  might  otherwise  discover  only  overseas. 

As  an  infantry  platoon  leader,  I  conducted  tactical  ques¬ 
tioning  every  day  without  ever  understanding  why  doc¬ 
trine  drew  such  a  sharp  line  between  my  techniques  and 
actual  interrogation.  So  when  anger  weakened  my  desire 
to  stick  to  the  original  plan,  my  fantasies  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  all  sorts  of  assumptions  about  interrogation,  torture 
and  the  future  outcome  of  my  actions. 

Soldiers  don't  always  need  to  know  the  "why"  of  partic¬ 
ular  rules  and  doctrines.  The  difference  between  tactical 
questioning  and  interrogation  is  an  exception  for  a  simple 
reason.  We  need  to  equip  ourselves  with  all  of  the  possible 


So  Lexers  Intuitively  understand  tUcxt  doctrine 
needs  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  mission  needs, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  LeyaL  and 
moral  prohibitions.  To  have  meaning  these 
should  be  essentially  unbreakable. 


tools  to  ensure  that  our  integrity  holds  up  even  when  op-  the  most  important  missing  element.  We  need  to  talk  more 
portunity,  thirst  for  revenge  or  pure  aggression  tells  us  that  openly  about  how  our  job  changes  the  way  we  see  moral 
torture  is  OK.  Everyone  should  know  why  we  allow  only  problems  that  might  seem  simple  in  other  circumstances, 
trained  interrogators  to  interrogate  and  why  the  tech-  There  is  a  place  for  anger  when  it  drives  us  to  fight  harder 
niques  of  tactical  questioning  are  best  suited  for  the  sorts  and  be  better  soldiers.  The  line  isn't  always  clear,  though.  On 


ot  immediate  site  exploitation  missions  that  infantrymen  cult  decisions  when  the  circumstances  stack  up  in  favor  of 
need  to  find  the  enemy  in  the  next  house.  the  wrong  choice.  I  believe  that  any  of  the  religious,  legal  or 

It  s  not  that  we  need  more  pages  of  ethical  doctrine.  In-  practical  arguments  are  strong  enough  to  support  the  cur- 
stead,  it  needs  to  be  better,  more  clearly  related  to  missions  rent  ban  on  torture  on  their  own,  but  this  never  mattered  to 
and  less  kitschy.  Current  efforts  by  the  big  Army  to  solve  me  in  the  moment.  Understanding  these  various  debates  is 
these  problems  are  significant,  but  they  are  often  either  in-  an  important  part  of  the  solution,  but  only  a  minor  part, 
visible  in  the  lower  ranks  or  done  in  a  way  that  no  one  Reasonable  people  can  disagree  about  the  best  argu- 
takes  seriously.  The  seven  Army  Values  are  a  perfect  exam-  ments  for  and  against  torture.  For  us  as  soldiers,  though, 
pie.  They  are  emphasized  at  basic  training  and  show  up  on  these  claims  are  beside  the  point.  We  are  required  by  duty 
NCO  evaluation  reports,  but  what  do  they  really  mean  to  and  honor  to  uphold  our  country's  statutory  and  treaty 
us?  The  fact  that  they  conveniently  spell  out  the  acronym  obligations,  which  state  that  torture  is  categorically  unac- 
"LDRSHIP"  could  be  used  by  the  Army  as  part  of  a  cam-  ceptable.  To  better  fulfill  this  duty  we  have  to  do  more  to 
paign  to  connect  ethics  with  leadership,  but  it  is  instead  confront  the  ethical  dilemmas  of  our  profession  before  we 
treated  like  an  empty  motto  that  has  little  or  no  impact  on  go  to  war.  It  isn't  enough  to  know  the  rules  if  we  are  still 
training  or  operations.  unsure  in  a  time  of  weakness  what  to  do  with  detainees 

The  Army  obviously  realizes  that  ethics  are  important,  who  might  have  tactically  useful  information.  Our  training 
but  small  units  need  more  concrete  support  from  higher  and  leadership  culture  have  to  reinforce  our  understand^ 
echelons  to  help  them  operationalize  the  lofty  moral  stan-  ing  that  the  ethical  treatment  of  prisoners  doesn't  under- 
dards  enshrined  in  our  law  and  treaty  obligations.  Too  of-  mine  the  counterinsurgency  strategy, 
ten  the  institutional  answer  to  the  problem  of  integrating  We  need  to  step  up  to  the  unique  challenges  of  ethical 
ethics  into  unit  life  has  been  to  leave  it  all  to  the  chaplains,  leadership  in  our  profession  by  squaring  our  doctrinal 
There  is  an  important  role  for  chap- 


iA/’e  weed  ho  begin  shaping  a  differed  future  woifck 
<x  coKVtmunlfc^  conversation  about  ethics,  anger 
awd  ko*>  best  to  prepare  ourselves  for  *>ar. 


ine  nrst  step  to  improving  this  be¬ 
gins  with  a  renewed  focus  on  operational  knowledge  dur-  practices  and  field  craft  with  our  training  and  organiza- 
ing  the  training  of  chaplains,  but  this  must  also  be  matched  tional  culture.  It  should  not  be  Army  practice  to  improve 
by  dramatically  improved  training  for  commanders  and  ethics  training  with  PowerPoint  presentations  any  more 
operations  officers  on  how  to  integrate  ethics  into  mission  than  it  should  be  common  for  units  to  treat  soldiers  and 
execution.  The  role  of  ethical  expert  may  fall  to  chaplains  detainees  in  training  like  programmed  robots.  We  need  to 
by  default,  but  the  institutional  Army  must  send  the  mes-  begin  shaping  a  different  future  with  a  community  conver- 
sage  that  ethical  proficiency  is  every  soldier's  business.  sation  about  ethics,  anger  and  how  best  to  prepare  our- 
Irrespective  of  how  our  training  and  institutions  evolve,  selves  for  war.  The  next  generation  of  junior  leaders  will 
the  conversations  that  we  aren't  having  about  this  topic  are  thank  us.  ^ 
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The  purpose  of  assisting  foreign  security  forces  is  to 
build  U.S.  partner  capabilities  and  capacity  in  order 
to  enhance  their  ability  to  secure  their  own  territory 
fight  national  and  international  terrorism,  and  pro¬ 
mote  local  and  regional  stability.  Expanding  rela¬ 
tionships  with  African  partners,  both  new  and  old, 
will  allow  us  to  share  security  interests,  gain  access  to  global 
basing  and  give  ourselves  strategic  flexibility  while  devel¬ 
oping  culturally  attuned  leaders  in  our  own  land  forces.  In 
doing  this,  we'll  also  enhance  U.S.  and  African  partner  inter¬ 
operability  and  develop  partners  capable  of  the  full  range  of 
military  operations  on  the  African  continent. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  in  Africa,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  chose  Southern  European  Task  Force  to  become 
the  Army  component  headquarters  for  U.S.  Africa  Com¬ 
mand  (AFRICOM)  in  December  2008.  Subsequently,  U.S. 
Army  Africa  (USARAF)  was  designated  as  the  Army  ser¬ 
vice  component  command  (ASCC)  for  AFRICOM  in  Octo¬ 
ber  2009.  The  AFRICOM  commander  directed  that  USAR¬ 
AF  focus  on  four  major  tasks:  the  support  of  ongoing 
operations,  fulfilling  its  Title  10  U.S.  Code  responsibilities, 
executing  theater  security  cooperation  missions  and  being 
able  to  deploy  joint  task  force-capable  headquarters. 
USARAF,  however,  is  without  assigned  forces  and  the  typi¬ 
cal  theater  enablers — a  critical  hurdle  in  accomplishing 
its  theater  security  cooperation  mission.  From 
its  inception,  USARAF  has  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  global 
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force  management  process  to  accomplish  its  mission.  In  ac¬ 
tuality,  USARAF — indeed  all  ASCCs — require  assigned 
forces  to  conduct  security  force  assistance  (SFA)  in  their  the¬ 
ater  of  operations.  Security  force  assistance  is  the  unified 
action  to  generate,  employ,  and  sustain  local,  host-nation  or 
regional  security  forces  in  support  of  a  legitimate 
authority  (FM  3-07). 

The  current  status  of  SFA 
in  Africa  is  the  legacy  of  myr- 
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Above,  as  part  of  the  ongoing  Africa  Contingency  Operations  Training  &  Assistance 
(ACOTA)  program,  1LT  Salvatore  Buzzurro,  U.S.  Army  Africa  ACOTA  military  mentor, 
confers  with  members  of  the  Sierra  Leone  armed  forces  about  a  variety  of  infantry 
skills.  Opposite,  1LT  Buzzurro  helps  train  members  of  the  Sierra  Leone  armed  forces 
in  conducting  peacekeeping  operations  in  Darfur. 
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iad  programs,  exercises  and  activities 
that  were  once  governed  by  U.S.  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR)  in  what  amounted 
to  a  secondary  effort.  As  interest  in 
Africa  waned  over  the  preceding  20 
years,  many  of  these  programs  and  ex¬ 
ercises  operated  on  autopilot  and  did 
not  necessarily  serve  strategic  or  the¬ 
ater  security  objectives  in  any  meaning¬ 
ful  or  orchestrated  fashion.  To  further 
frame  the  problem,  USARAF  con¬ 
ducted  an  inventory  of  security  cooper¬ 
ation  related  activities,  from  training 
contact  teams  to  senior  leader  engage¬ 
ments.  This  improved  situational  un¬ 
derstanding  also  highlighted  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task  ahead. 

The  USARAF  region  consists  of  53 
countries  (with  U.S.  Central  Command 
responsible  for  Egypt)  on  a  continent 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  United  States.  It 
includes  more  than  a  billion  people, 
dozens  of  ethnic  groups  and  35  major 
languages.  With  poor  roads  and  few 
plane  routes  making  transportation  dif¬ 
ficult,  the  quickest  way  to  go  from  East 


Africa  to  West  Africa  is  to  fly  north  to  Paris  and  board  a  new 
plane.  The  region  possesses  enormous  and  relatively  un¬ 
tapped  wealth  and  potential.  Oil,  minerals,  forests  and 
woodlands,  farmland,  mountains,  deserts,  and  fishing  off  its 
coasts  abound,  but  the  nations  within  are  among  the  poorest 
in  the  world.  Africa  has  the  most  United  Nations  peacekeep¬ 
ing  missions  and  the  majority  of  UN  field  personnel.  It  hosts 
seven  of  the  15  UN  peace  support  missions  with  more  than 
70,000  of  the  nearly  100,000  UN  troops,  police  and  observers 
deployed.  More  than  100  countries  contribute  military,  police 
and  observer  personnel  to  UN  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
level  of  multinational  effort  is  indicative  of  the  international 
interest  in  security  and  stability  in  Africa. 

The  very  scale  of  these  security  cooperation  requirements 
is  daunting.  The  ends,  ways  and  means  to  achieve  the  US¬ 
ARAF  strategic  objective  of  building  partner  capacity  are  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  lack  of  assigned  forces.  At  its  ends, 
U.S.  strategy  wants  professional  African  land  forces  that  are 
self-sufficient  agents  for  peace  and  stability  on  the  continent. 
For  this  to  happen,  U.S.  Army  Africa  must  become  a  trusted 
and  reliable  partner  for  African  land  forces  and  other  agen- 
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SPC  Dustin  Terry,  Georgia  National  Guard,  instructs  Ugandan  Peo¬ 
ples  Defense  Forces  on  how  to  set  up  drop  zones  in  preparation  for 
upcoming  aerial  resupply  missions  during  Atlas  Drop  1 1  in  April. 
The  annual  joint  aerial-delivery  exercise  sponsored  by  U.S.  Army 
Africa  enhances  both  countries’  resupply  and  logistical  capabilities. 


cies  and  institutions  working  in  Africa.  Currently,  these 
AFRICOM  missions  must  be  sourced  through  the  global 
force  management  process  and  a  request  for  forces  (RFF)  on 
a  rotational  basis.  USARAF's  small  staff  of  roughly  400  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  is  easily  overwhelmed  when  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  internally  source  these  requirements.  Sourcing  via 
the  RFF  process  has  not  produced  results — SFA  requirements 
don't  typically  fit  a  standard  unit  configuration— thus  US- 
ARAF  is  hard  pressed  to  add  value  to  AFRICOM  theater  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  requirements.  The  best  it  can  do  at  present 
is  to  attempt  to  synchronize  all  Army  activity  in  Africa,  use 
small  teams  of  skilled  and  experienced  Army  leaders  and 
redirect  those  activities  when  required  to  fit  theater  security 
cooperation  objectives. 

The  requirement  for  the  ASCC  commander  to  have 
assigned  forces  is  clear  and  in  evidence.  USAREUR 
has  helped  European  nations  for  decades  to  be¬ 
come  reliable  and  interoperable  partners.  The  joint 
multinational  training  center  is  the  crown  jewel  of 
the  Army's  security  cooperation  effort.  With  the 
end  in  sight  in  Iraq  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  occurring 
in  Afghanistan,  the  Army  has  an  opportunity  to  repurpose 
a  portion  of  the  force.  A  modular  brigade  combat  team 

LTC  Michael  S.  Hartmayer,  USA  Ret.,  is  a  U.S.  Army  strate¬ 
gist  currently  working  at  Installation  Management  Com- 
oumd-Europe.  He  is  the  former  Deputy  G5  (Strategic  Plans, 
Policy  and  Assessments)  for  U.S.  Army  Africa.  He  has 
worked,  extensively  on  security  force  assistance  issues  as  a 
die  planner, /analyst  with  the  Joint  Center  for  Interna- 
u:ii  Security  Force  Assistance. 


(BCT)  missioned  to  conduct  security 
force  assistance  will  go  a  long  way  in 
conducting  capacity-building  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  tactical  and  operational  lev¬ 
els  for  African  land  forces — and  help¬ 
ing  to  build  a  similar  relationship  with 
African  land  forces  that  USAREUR  en¬ 
joys  with  European  nations. 

Built  during  the  Army  force  genera¬ 
tion  (ARFORGEN)  process  and  mod¬ 
eled  on  advise-and-assist  brigades  cre¬ 
ated  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  these 
modular  SFA  brigades  would  report  to 
the  ASCC  commander  task  organized, 
augmented  with  specialists  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  prescribed  level  of  regional 
expertise.  Augmentation  could  range 
upwards  to  50  field-grade  officers  and 
would  cover  "human  terrain"  func¬ 
tions  such  as  law,  military  police,  civil 
affairs,  public  affairs,  engineering  or 
even  provincial  reconstruction. 

The  "augmentation  package"  is  es¬ 
sential  and  will  likely  differ  from  the¬ 
ater  to  theater.  In  Africa,  many  nations 
lack  the  corresponding  U.S.  functions  at  the  ministry  of  de¬ 
fense  level.  Presently,  most  SFA  takes  place  at  the  squad 
and  individual  level — but  the  greatest  assistance  will  con¬ 
sist  of  institution  building  across  the  entire  doctrine,  orga¬ 
nizations,  training,  leader  development,  materiel,  person¬ 
nel  and  facilities,  establishing  training  centers  and  a 
professional  NCO  corps.  With  the  advent  of  the  ministry  of 
defense  advisor  program  (MODA)  and  the  civilian  expedi¬ 
tionary  workforce,  the  DoD  has  taken  steps  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  Army  will  need  to  "operationalize"  this  in 
the  ARFORGEN  process  and  get  those  skill  sets  into  the 
ASCC's  assigned  modular  brigade. 

Despite  the  great  need  for  institutional-level  development 
in  Africa,  USARAF's  main  effort  should  be  helping  to  build 
the  capacity  of  the  five  African  standby  force  brigades.  The 
African  Union's  goal  was  to  have  five  regionally  oriented 
brigades  fully  operational  by  2011;  three  of  the  brigades  are 
operational.  While  the  other  brigades  are  making  headway, 
they  face  significant  challenges  with  many  of  their  contribut¬ 
ing  nations.  As  the  African  Union  moves  towards  its  goal  of 
producing  five  brigades  that  are  oriented  toward  peacekeep¬ 
ing  and  humanitarian  assistance,  the  U.S.  Army  is  well 
suited  to  assist.  Our  brigade-centric  Army,  with  its  advise 
and  assist  experience,  is  ideally  suited  for  this  mission. 

Exercise  Natural  Fire  2010  exemplified  the  potential  of 
partnering  U.S.  land  forces  with  African  regional  brigades. 
The  largest  multinational  exercise  in  Africa  in  2009,  the  US- 
ARAF-led  exercise  in  Uganda  in  October  2009  involved 
members  of  the  East  African  community's  eastern  standby 
force  brigade  and  involved  roughly  650  troops  from  five  East 
African  partner  states:  Burundi,  Kenya,  Rwanda,  Tanzania 
and  Uganda.  Facing  a  disaster-relief  scenario,  participants 


trained  in  regional  security  and  humanitarian  and  civic  assis¬ 
tance,  while  improving  interoperability  and  relations  with 
military  partners  in  East  Africa.  This  exercise  was  sourced 
mainly  by  the  USARAF  staff.  As  the  exercise  concluded,  it 
became  clear  that  a  modified  BCT  augmented  at  the  field 
grade  ranks  and  with  enablers,  could  easily  mirror  what  the 
ASCC  staff  did  in  its  interactions  with  different  African  staff 
officers  and  conduct  squad-  through  company-level  train, 
advise  and  assist  missions. 

Natural  Fire  2010  also  represents  a  model  for  how  SFA 
might  be  accomplished  globally.  While  the  African  Union's 
land  forces  capacity  is  still  developing,  albeit  more  slowly 
than  we'd  like,  its  ASF  brigades  are  a  tool  that  can  bring 
about  regional  stability. 

While  exercises  may  be  the  "big  ticket"  event,  there  are 
many  more  ways  a  regionally  aligned  brigade  can  assist  the 
ASCC  commander  in  a  theater  that  lacks  a  large  presence. 
Conceptually,  the  BCT  can  operate  from  its  home  station 
with  small  command  and  control  or  liaison  nodes  forward  in 
theater  and  at  the  ASCC's  headquarters.  With  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  BCT  is  plugged  into  the  ASCC's  security  coopera¬ 
tion  division  and  can  execute  senior  leader  engagements  and 
act  as  mentors  and  advisors  for  units  and  institutions  like 
NCO  and  officer  academies.  Other  units  in  the  BCT  can  carry 
out  unit  exchanges.  Another  portion  of  the  brigade  is  trained 
and  prepared  for  the  full  spectrum  of  operations  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  contingencies  and  security  in  less  permissive  envi¬ 
ronments. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  framed  the  problem 
similarly,  but  the  outcome  is  far  from  certain.  To  source  its 
SFA  requirements,  the  Army  may  decide  to  meet  combatant 
command  (COCOM)  requirements  in  accordance  with 
guidance  for  employment  of  the  force  priorities  through  the 
global  force  management  board  and  institutional  processes. 
Accordingly,  these  forces  must  be  scalable  modular  forces 
that  are  organized,  trained  and  equipped  for  directed  mis¬ 
sions  and  provided  to  COCOMs  via  the  Army  service  com¬ 
ponent  command  through  the  ARFORGEN  process. 

Army  efforts  to  create  regionally  aligned  BCTs  with  SFA 


Chaplain  (CPT)  Andy  Shepherd, 

Georgia  National  Guard,  prays  with 
school  children  and  their  teacher  from 
the  Ududui  Primary  School  during  an 
outreach  visit  near  Soroti,  Uganda,  the 
remote  training  area  for  Atlas  Drop  1 1. 

enablers  through  ARFORGEN  will  nec¬ 
essarily  focus  on  institutionalizing  SFA 
training  capability.  Likely  using  the 
nascent  162nd  Infantry  Training  Bri¬ 
gade,  the  Army  can  develop  a  region¬ 
ally  focused  training  capability  and 
provide  experienced  regional,  cultural, 
language  and  advisor/ trainer  exper¬ 
tise.  To  prepare  the  modular  brigade, 
the  Army  could  use  or  modify  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  already  in  place.  During 
the  ARFORGEN  process  the  brigade's  leaders  and  soldiers 
would  attend  regional  language  and  cultural  awareness 
classes  and  participate  in  regionally  focused  seminars.  Lan¬ 
guage  and  cultural  awareness  capacity  will  be  increased  by 
personnel  exchanges  and  site  visits  to  SFA  locations. 

Early  on  in  the  process,  the  brigade  plugs  into  the 
ASCC  with  liaison  officer  and  senior  leader  visits. 
Most  important,  these  brigades  as  well  as  their 
training  and  preparation  are  scalable  and  tailorable; 
they  would  receive  only  what  they  need.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  BCT  would  not  need  to  deploy  as  a  whole. 
Command  and  control  elements  could  be  posted  to  the 
ASCC  headquarters  or  forward  operating  stations  such  as 
Camp  Lemonnier,  where  they  would  control  "tactical"  the¬ 
ater  security  cooperation.  Some  efforts  would  be  large  in 
scale,  others  would  be  small — advisory  teams  consisting  of 
10  to  15  people  that  resemble  military  transition  teams  in 
Iraq.  Others  could  be  infantry  companies  that  partner  and 
train  with  foreign  security  forces. 

It's  obvious  that  USARAF  or  any  Army  service  component 
command  without  sufficient  and  independent  resources  will 
have  difficulty  fulfilling  its  combatant  command's  theater  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  objectives.  A  second-order  effect  that  the 
lack  of  assigned  forces  creates  is  that  it  fosters  a  confused 
mission  command  functionality  with  U.S.  Army  Europe  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  objectives.  In  essence,  the  USAREUR 
commander  has  veto  power  over  USARAF-use  of  theater  en¬ 
ablers.  Sharing  theater-enabling  capabilities  like  signal,  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  and  logistics  units  may  work  well  in  theory 
but  competes  with  the  theory  of  self-interest,  which  implies 
that  African  requirements  will  be  of  secondary  concern  to  a 
competing  headquarters.  Until  the  demand  signal  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  lessens  and  the  force  is  once  again  in  bal¬ 
ance,  the  Army  may  not  be  able  to  resource  USARAF  with  all 
the  forces  it  requires,  but  the  Army  can  set  the  conditions  for 
regionally  aligned  brigades  to  be  successful.  With  these  re¬ 
gionally  aligned  brigades  in  place,  all  ASCC  commanders 
can  fulfill  their  vital  role  in  theater  security  cooperation.  ^ 
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It  is  men  who  wait  to  be  selected,  and  not 
those  who  seek,  from  whom  we  may  always 
expect  the  most  efficient  service.  ” 

— GEN  Ulysses  S.  Grant 


TG  Ulysses  S.  Grant  emerged  from 
the  American  Civil  War  in  resplen¬ 
dent  glory.  As  the  victor  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Vicksburg,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  Appomattox,  Grant  has  long 
since  been  enshrined  in  the  pantheon  of 
American  military  comman-  By  C0L  Co|e  c  Kjngseed 

ders.  Though  Grant's  critics 
claimed  his  victories  were  achieved  at  the 
price  of  excessive  casualties,  few  could  argue 
with  the  results  Grant  achieved  on  the  battle- 


U.S.  Army  retired 


Could  the  war  have  been  shortened  had 
Lincoln  assigned  Grant  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  ordered  him  to  bring  Con¬ 
federate  GEN  Robert  E.  Lee  to  battle  in  1863? 
Why  did  Lincoln  endure  a  series  of  mediocre 
commanders  in  the  Eastern  Theater  when 

Grant  had  already  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  was  willing  to 
fight  the  enemy  on  the  very  terms  that  the 
President  was  urging  his  commanders  to  em¬ 
ploy?  If  Lincoln  was  so  politically  and  militar- 


field.  More  than  any  other  Union  commander,  ily  astute,  as  leading  historian  James  McPher- 
Grant  justified  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  son  claims,  why  did  it  take  the  President  three 
confidence  when  he  appointed  Grant  the  com-  years  to  appoint  Grant  to  senior  command? 


manding  general  of  all  Union  armies  in  March 
1864. 


No  one  in  the  U.S.  Army  could  possibly 
have  imagined  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant  would 
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rise  to  such  a  prominent  position  during  the 
war.  Grant  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Mil¬ 
itary  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1839, 
but  he  later  confessed  in  his  personal 
memoirs,  “A  military  life  had  no 
charms  for  me,  and  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  staying  in  the 
army  even  if  I  should  be  gradu¬ 
ated,  which  I  did  not  expect." 

His  academic  record  was 
undistinguished,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  Cadet  Grant  discovered 
that  he  "did  not  take  hold  of 
[his]  studies  with  avidity  [and] 
rarely  ever  read  over  a  lesson  a 
second  time  during  [his]  entire 
cadetship." 

In  December  1839,  Congress  con¬ 
sidered  a  bill  abolishing  the  Military 
Academy.  Grant  viewed  these  discus¬ 
sions  as  an  honorable  way  to  obtain  a 
discharge,  and  he  "read  the  debates 
with  much  interest"  and  "growing 
impatience  at  the  delay  in  taking  ac- 
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Then-LT  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the 
summer  of  1843,  at  age  21,  soon 
after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 


Grant  owed  his  commission  as  colonel  and 
subsequent  promotion  to  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  good  services  of  Illinois  Con¬ 
gressman  Elihu  B.  Washburne  and 
Governor  Richard  Yates,  who  were 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
for  officers  capable  of  mustering 
the  undisciplined  mass  of  Illinois 
volunteers  into  state  service.  As 
Galena's  sole  West  Point  gradu¬ 
ate,  Grant  got  the  job  as  muster¬ 
ing  officer.  Grant's  own  father 
suffered  no  illusion  of  his  son's 
potential,  telling  Grant  when  he 
learned  of  the  promotion  to  briga¬ 
dier  general,  "Be  careful,  Ulyss, 
you're  a  general  now;  it's  a  good 
job,  don't  lose  it."  In  the  words  of 
historian  McPherson,  Grant  remained 
at  best  "a  man  of  no  reputation  and  little 
promise." 

Grant's  initial  assignment  found 
him  in  Missouri,  a  backwater  theater 
of  the  conflict.  When  ordered  to  attack 


tion."  The  resolution  failed,  and  somehow  Grant  managed  a  Confederate  regiment  under  the  command  of  COL 
to  graduate,  in  the  lower  half  of  his  class.  His  single  Thomas  Harris,  Grant  recalled,  "My  heart  kept  getting 
achievement  at  West  Point  had  been  to  set  a  high-jump  higher  and  higher  until  it  felt  to  me  as  though  it  was  in  my 
record  on  a  horse  that  no  other  cadet  could  ride.  throat.  I  would  have  given  anything  then  to  have  been  back 

in  Illinois,  but  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  halt  and  con- 

Initially  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Infantry  Regiment  at  sider  what  to  do;  I  kept  right  on."  When  his  men  ap- 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  Grant  performed  well  enough  proached  the  enemy's  camp.  Grant  discovered  his  adver- 


in  the  Mexican  War  to  earn  sev 
.eral  brevet  promotions.  He  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Army  in  disgrace  for 
drunkenness  in  1854  and  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  hold  a  job  for  any  prolonged 
period.  Thirty-nine  years  old  and 
working  in  his  father's  leather  goods 
store  in  Galena,  Ill.,  when  the  Civil 
War  began,  Grant  immediately  volun¬ 
teered  for  service.  "I  feel  myself  com¬ 
petent  to  command  a  regiment,  if  the 
President,  in  his  judgment,  should  see 
fit  to  intrust  one  to  me,"  he  informed 
the  Army's  adjutant  general  on  May 
24,  1861.  Because  of  Grant's  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  Old  Army,  the  adjutant 
general  did  not  reply.  Considering 
Grant's  past  record  of  service  in  the 
peacetime  Army  and  his  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  in  civilian  life,  few  Regular  Army  officers  would  have 
agreed  with  Grant's  own  assessment  of  his  martial  poten¬ 
tial.  How,  then,  did  he  succeed  when  the  war  commenced? 

C>:  [.  {.ole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret.,  Ph.D.,  a  former  professor  of 
’’ rtf  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  is  a  writer  and  consul¬ 
tant. 


GEN  Thomas  M.  Harris 


sary  had  fled.  "My  heart  resumed  its 
place.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that 
Harris  had  been  as  much  afraid  of  me 
as  I  had  been  of  him.  This  was  a  view 
of  the  question  I  had  never  taken  be¬ 
fore;  but  it  was  one  I  never  forgot  af¬ 
terwards."  Never  again  would  Grant's 
conduct  be  marked  with  such  trepida¬ 
tion  and  concern  about  his  adversary's 
intention.  Henceforth,  Grant  would 
concentrate  on  what  he  was  going  to 
do  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  what  the 
enemy  was  going  to  do  to  him. 

In  September  1861,  having  received 
new  orders.  Grant  established  his 
headquarters  in  Cairo,  Ill.  When  he 
heard  that  Confederate  troops  were 
marching  toward  Paducah,  Ky.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Grant  stole  a  march 
on  his  opponents  and  occupied  the  town,  which  controlled 
access  to  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  Until  early 
November,  little  else  happened  on  Grant's  front,  but  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  an  aggressive  Grant  ignored  his  written  orders  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Belmont,  Mo.,  a  steamboat  landing  opposite  Columbus, 
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Ky.,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Grant  grasped  an 
opportunity  and  decided  on  a  direct,  all-out 
attack  on  Belmont. 

The  first  battle  at  Belmont  was  an  en¬ 
gagement  that  some  in  the  North  criti¬ 
cized  as  wholly  unnecessary  and  ex¬ 
pensive  in  terms  of  casualties. 

Grant's  critics  stated  that  his  undis¬ 
ciplined  troops  had  been  nearly  ITl 
routed  looting  a  captured  Confed-  §* 
erate  camp  instead  of  preparing  for  | 
a  counterattack.  When  the  Confed-  ||j 
erates  counterattacked  in  force,  ^  ! 

Grant  noted  that  his  men  had  "cut 
[their]  way  in  and  could  cut  [their] 
way  out  just  as  well."  Grant  claimed 
a  victory,  stating  that  all  his  intentions 
had  been  met  and  that  "the  victory 
was  complete."  Moreover,  Grant's  na¬ 
tional  troops  "acquired  a  confidence  in 
themselves  at  Belmont  that  did  not 
desert  them  through  the  war,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  proud  commander. 

There  were  notable  dissenters,  however.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  printed  the  casualty  lists,  and  the 
editor  reported,  "It  may  be  said  of  these  victims, 
'They  have  fallen,  and  to  what  end?"'  Nor  was 
MG  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  who  had  just  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  impressed.  In  Hal- 
leck's  eyes.  Grant  had  proven  himself  reckless.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  if,  but  when.  Grant  might 
suffer  a  relapse  and  revert  to  his  "un¬ 
savory  past."  Not  the  least  of  Hal- 
leck's  concerns  was  that  he  might  be 
embarrassed  by  an  impulsive  Grant. 

Now  under  direct  command  of  Hal¬ 
leck,  Grant  instantly  recognized  that 
to  oust  the  Confederates  from  western 
Kentucky,  the  true  line  of  operations 
ran  from  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee 
River  through  Fort  Donelson  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  a  scant  11  miles 
apart.  Devising  a  plan  to  eliminate  § 

Fort  Henry,  Grant  received  approval,  g 
and  on  February  2,  his  expedition  o 
sailed  in  concert  with  Commodore  2 
Andrew  H.  Foote's  transports  and  ^ 
seven  ironclad  gunboats.  Until  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1862,  naval  officers  com¬ 
manded  the  gunboats,  but  Army  officers  controlled  their 
operations.  Foote's  gunboats  alone  subdued  Fort  Henry 
before  Grant's  infantry  arrived,  prompting  Grant  to  notify 
Halleck  on  February  6,  "Fort  Henry  is  ours.  ...  I  shall  take 
and  destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th." 

Donelson,  with  its  garrison  of  around  17,000  defenders, 
proved  a  tougher  nut  to  crack.  After  a  few  days'  delay  while 


he  gathered  reinforcements.  Grant's  force  of 
approximately  15,000  men  approached  Fort 
Donelson  on  February  12.  As  he  waited, 
he  declared  that  he  would  "keep  the 
ball  moving  as  lively  as  possible."  He 
quickly  surrounded  the  Confederate 
stronghold.  Grant  ordered  an  im¬ 
mediate  assault  on  Fort  Donelson, 
but  the  Confederates  successfully 
thwarted  the  attack.  Grant  was  at¬ 
tending  a  war  council  with  Foote 
when  the  Confederates  counterat¬ 
tacked  on  February  15  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  break  the  encir¬ 
clement. 

Grant  returned  to  the  action  and 
informed  one  of  his  staff,  "The  one 
who  attacks  first  now  will  be  victori¬ 
ous,  and  the  enemy  will  have  to  be  in 
a  hurry  if  he  gets  ahead  of  me."  Not¬ 
ing  that  the  attacking  Confederates 
carried  three  days'  rations  in  their 
knapsacks,  Grant  discerned  that  the 
defenders  were  trying  to  escape.  Grant  launched  a  vigor¬ 
ous  counterattack  that  not  only  regained  all  the  lost 
ground,  but  also  breached  the  Confederate  entrenchments. 
Confederate  surrender  became  inevitable  with  the  collapse 
of  their  external  fortifications. 

The  following  day,  Confederate  BG  Simon  Buckner  in¬ 
quired  on  what  terms  Grant  would  accept  the  surrender  of 
the  post.  Grant's  somewhat  "ungenerous  and  unchival- 

rous"  reply — "No  terms  except  an  un¬ 
conditional  and  immediate  surrender 
can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works..." — 
resulted  in  Buckner's  capitulation. 
"Unconditional  Surrender,"  a  play  on 
his  initials  U.S.,  made  Grant  the  na¬ 
tion's  newest  military  hero.  More  im¬ 
portantly,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  gen¬ 
erals  in  Virginia  who  were  consis¬ 
tently  calling  for  reinforcements  and 
whose  operations  were  marked  with 
growing  inactivity,  Lincoln  took  no¬ 
tice  of  this  fighting  general  and  inter¬ 
vened  periodically  to  protect  one  of 
the  few  generals  who  understood  his 
desire  to  win  the  war  quickly  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  enemy's  armies. 

In  less  than  a  year,  Grant  had  gone 
from  an  unknown  clerk  in  his  father's  tannery  to  the 
North's  man  of  the  hour.  At  Fort  Donelson,  Grant  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  largest  number  of  soldiers  ever  to  surrender  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Determined  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  rupture  of  the  Confederate  line  in  Tennessee, 
Grant  proposed  to  Halleck  that  he  immediately  advance 
on  Nashville.  "I  am  ready  for  any  move  the  general  com- 


BG  Simon  Buckner,  CSA 
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Reports  that  Grant  was  unprepared  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  did  not  alter  President  Lincoln’s  support  for  him. 


manding  may  order/'  stated  Grant,  but  Halleck,  skeptical 
of  Grant's  recent  success,  did  nothing.  Nashville  fell  a 
week  later  to  Union  troops  under  BG  Don  Carlos  Buell. 
Grant  remained  where  he  was  until  Halleck  prepared  to 
move  on  Corinth,  Miss.,  a  vital  railway  hub. 

Jealous  of  his  subordinate's  fame,  Halleck  attempted  to 
take  credit  for  Grant's  twin  victories  as  department  com¬ 
mander,  but  now  newly  appointed  MG  Grant  had  clearly 
caught  the  President's  eye.  Grant  next  moved  his  Army  of 
West  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  about  20  miles  north  of  Corinth.  Halleck  directed 
newly  promoted  MG  Buell  with  his  troops  to  unite  with 
Grant's  men  before  moving  south  to  Corinth.  For  once,  the 
cautious  Grant's  instincts  failed  him.  Believing  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  defensive-minded,  he  did  not  order  his  own 
troops  to  entrench.  It  was  a  critical  mistake  because  on  April 
6,  GEN  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Confederate  commanding 
general  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  launched  a  vig¬ 
orous  assault,  overrunning  Grant's  exterior  lines. 

Never  in  American  history  had  there  been  a  bat¬ 
tle  like  that  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Often  called 
the  Battle  of  Shiloh  after  a  log  church  that  later 
served  as  the  Confederate  commander's  head¬ 
quarters,  the  battle  was  the  bloodiest  battle  in  American 
history  to  that  time.  Probably  80  percent  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  combatants  had  never  seen  combat.  Places  like  the  Hor¬ 
net's  Nest  and  the  Peach  Orchard  became  forever  in¬ 
grained  in  the  nation's  memory.  More  than  100,000  men 
fought  at  Shiloh.  About  25  percent  became  casualties.  More 
Oaa  i  3,400  soldiers  died,  exceeding  the  total  of  all  of  the 
United  States'  previous  wars. 

of  his  apparent  defeat  during  the  initial  day's 


fighting.  Grant  did  not  panic.  Rallying  his  men,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  defensive  line  within  sight  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  called  for  immediate  reinforcements.  Division  com¬ 
mander  William  T.  Sherman  later  remarked  on  Grant's  iron 
will  and  his  determination  to  attack  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  When  Sherman  reported  on  the  first  day's  excessive 
casualties.  Grant  merely  responded,  "Lick  'em  tomorrow." 

By  midafternoon  on  April  7,  Grant  had  recaptured  all  the 
lost  ground  and  driven  the  Confederate  army  from  the 
field.  Casualties,  however,  had  been  appalling. 

Grant  had  won  the  day,  but  the  reports  of  his  initial  un¬ 
preparedness  tarnished  his  reputation.  Halleck  demanded 
an  explanation  and  temporarily  relieved  Grant  of  com¬ 
mand.  Grant  characteristically  did  nothing  to  respond  to 
his  critics  or  to  appeal  for  political  support.  Ignoring  the 
recriminations,  he  merely  prepared  for  the  strike  toward 
Corinth. 

Lincoln  and  Congressman  Washburne  stood  firm  in 
their  support,  the  President  stating,  "I  can't  spare  this  man; 
he  fights."  Bowing  to  political  pressure  and  unwilling  to 
confront  the  administration  in  Washington,  Halleck  ap¬ 
pointed  Grant  second-in-command  of  his  combined  Union 
forces,  a  meaningless  command  that  removed  Grant  from  , 
active  operations.  Grant  considered  resigning  his  commis¬ 
sion,  but  Sherman  urged  him  to  stay  on,  thus  cementing  a 
relationship  that  would  bear  fruit  on  future  battlefields. 

The  first  four  months  of  1862  also  highlighted  an  impor¬ 
tant  development  in  Grant's  evolution  as  a  combat  com¬ 
mander.  According  to  his  memoirs,  up  until  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Grant  believed  that  "the  rebellion  ...  would  col¬ 
lapse  suddenly  and  soon,  if  a  decisive  victory  could  be 
gained  over  [the  Southern]  armies.  Donelson  and  Henry 
were  such  victories,"  but  the  Confederates  had  regrouped 
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and  assumed  the  offensive  at  Shiloh 
to  make  such  a  "gallant  effort  to  re¬ 
gain  what  had  been  lost"  that  Grant 
"gave  up  all  idea  of  saving  the  Union 
except  by  complete  conquest." 

After  Shiloh,  Grant  no  longer  pur¬ 
sued  a  policy  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  citizens  whose  territory  was  in¬ 
vaded.  Shiloh  convinced  Grant  that  it 
was  still  humane  to  protect  Southern 
civilians  found  at  their  homes,  but  he 
now  intended  to  consume  everything 
that  could  be  used  to  support  or  sup¬ 
ply  Northern  armies.  He  now  consid¬ 
ered  all  supplies  within  the  reach  of 
Confederate  armies  as  contraband  and 
subject  to  confiscation  or  destruction. 
The  hard  hand  of  war  had  reached  the 
Western  Theater,  and  Grant  emerged 
as  its  most  ardent  advocate. 
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Then-MG  William  T.  Sherman 


Political  intrigue  and  the  dispersion  of  Grant's 
forces  to  tertiary  theaters  marked  the  late  spring 
and  summer  of  1862.  Finally  on  October  25,  Hal- 
leck,  now  in  Washington  as  general  in  chief, 
placed  Grant  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Reinforcements  arrived,  and  by  early  November 
Grant  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  against  his  next  target, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  Vicksburg  was  im¬ 
portant  to  the  South  because  it  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  high  ground  close  to  the 
river  below  Memphis,  and  it  served  as 
a  vital  transportation  link  between  the 
parts  of  the  Confederacy  divided  by 
the  Mississippi  River.  As  long  as  the 
South  held  Vicksburg,  the  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  was  prevented. 

Lincoln,  like  Grant,  fully  realized 
the  city's  strategic  significance.  Lin¬ 
coln  said,  "Vicksburg  is  the  key.  ... 

The  war  can  never  be  brought  to  a 
close  until  that  key  is  in  our  pocket." 

It  fell  to  Grant  to  take  that  key. 

Grant's  initial  attempts  to  capture  „ 
the  Confederate  city  met  with  dismal 
failure.  On  December  20,  1862,  a  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  column  under  MG 
Earl  Von  Dorn  destroyed  Grant's  sec¬ 
ondary  base  of  supplies  at  Holly 
Springs,  thus  halting  his  first  attempt 
to  capture  Vicksburg.  That  same 
month,  a  federal  column  under  Sherman  was  repulsed  at 
Chickasaw  Bluffs.  Grant  then  squandered  two  months  in 
late  winter  attempting  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  tangled 
bayous  to  bypass  the  city  and  reduce  Vicksburg's  impor¬ 
tance.  That  effort  failed  miserably,  and  critics  questioned 
Grant's  competence.  Rumors  of  his  drinking  surfaced 
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RADM  David  Dixon  Porter 


again,  but  Lincoln  remained  steadfast 
in  his  support. 

In  late  March,  Grant  devised  a  dar¬ 
ing  plan.  He  marched  his  army  south 
below  Vicksburg  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Mississippi  and  then  ordered 
his  gunboats  and  transports  to  sail 
south  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  Confed¬ 
erate  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  Then- Act¬ 
ing  Rear  Admiral  David  Porter's  gun¬ 
boats  blasted  their  way  past  the  city's 
fortifications  and  then  transported 
Grant's  army  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Now  cut  off 
from  his  base.  Grant  moved  northeast 
in  an  effort  to  sever  Vicksburg's  sup¬ 
ply  lines  from  the  east  and  from  the 
south.  As  described  in  his  memoirs. 
Grant  "felt  a  degree  of  relief  scarcely 
ever  equaled  since.  ...  I  was  now  in 
the  enemy's  country,  with  a  vast  river 
and  the  stronghold  of  Vicksburg  between  me  and  my  base 
of  supplies.  But  I  was  on  dry  ground  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  with  the  enemy." 

Over  the  next  month.  Grant  conducted  what  was  ar¬ 
guably  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  war.  He  marched 
nearly  200  miles,  fought  and  won  five  battles  (at  Port  Gib¬ 
son,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion's  Hill  and  Big  Black), 

and  finally  surrounded  Vicksburg  it¬ 
self.  On  May  19  and  May  22,  Grant  at¬ 
tempted — unsuccessfully — to  take  the 
city  by  storm  before  settling  on  what 
would  become  a  47-day  siege.  When 
Vicksburg  capitulated  on  July  4,  1863, 
Grant  had  destroyed  his  second  Con¬ 
federate  army,  capturing  around 
30,000  enemy  soldiers,  172  cannons 
and  60,000  rifles.  The  fate  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  sealed  with  Vicksburg's 
surrender. 

Five  days  later.  Port  Hudson,  the  last 
Confederate  stronghold  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  also  capitulated  after  a  six- 
week  siege.  Lincoln  proclaimed,  "The 
Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea." 

What  traits  ensured  Grant's  suc¬ 
cess?  As  Geoffrey  Ward,  Ric  Burns 
and  Ken  Burns  observe  in  The  Civil 
War,  Grant  was  "methodical,  dogged, 
and  clearheaded  under  fire,  never  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  his  objective  or  what  it  would  take  to  get 
there." 

"There  is  one  striking  thing  about  Grant's  orders,"  a 
Union  general  said.  "No  matter  how  hurriedly  he  may 
write  them  on  the  field,  no  one  ever  has  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  their  meaning."  He  also  possessed  what  Southern  his- 
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POST  HUDSON  FROST  THE  OTWSITE  BASK  OF  THE  RISER, 


An  engraving  depicts  (top)  Port  Hudson  and  (above)  Union  troops  arriving  to  take  possession  of  it  on  July  9,  1863. 


torian  Shelby  Foote  called  "four-o'clock-in-the-morning 
courage.  You  could  wake  him  up  at  four  o'clock  ...  and  tell 
him  they  had  just  turned  his  right  flank  and  he  would  be 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber."  Even  in  the  most  dire  circum¬ 
stances,  Grant  refused  to  be  rattled. 

In  addition.  Grant's  early  mistakes  as  a  novice  comman¬ 
der  were  never  forgotten.  Historian  Foote  noted  that  Grant 
was  a  rarity  in  the  war,  a  general  who  learned  from  his  ex¬ 
perience.  And  what  had  Grant  learned?  In  what  promised 
to  be  his  first  engagement.  Grant  learned  never  to  second- 
guess  his  decision  to  attack.  He  gained  personal  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  generalship  at  Belmont;  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  Grant  discovered  that  rapid  marching  could 
keep  the  enemy  off  balance;  and  Shiloh  taught  Grant  never 
to  underestimate  the  enemy. 

Vicksburg,  however,  proved  to  be  Grant's  crowning 
campaign.  He  discovered  that  his  army  could  live  off  the 
country  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  expend  consider¬ 
able  resources  to  protect  lengthy  lines  of  communications 
and  supply.  No  longer  confined  to  a  set  line  of  supply, 
Hrant  remarked  that  the  abundance  of  livestock  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi  taught  him  that  his  army 
could  live  "20  days  with  the  issue  of  only  five  days'  rations 
!-'v  the  commissary."  In  Grant's  own  words,  "Our  loss  of 
Hes  was  great  at  Holly  Springs,  but  it  was  more  than 
•o sated  for  by  those  taken  from  the  country  and  by 
■  v;  tc  ight  "  Rapid  movement  also  confounded  his 


enemy  and  kept  the  Confederacy's  superior  numbers  from 
being  brought  to  bear  against  Grant's  forces. 

Lincoln  certainly  recognized  Grant's  potential. 
Shortly  after  Vicksburg  capitulated,  the  President 
telegraphed  Grant  to  acknowledge  the  country's 
debt  to  an  officer  virtually  unknown  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  conflict.  "I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I 
have  ever  met  personally,"  Lincoln  wrote.  "I  write  this 
now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  ines¬ 
timable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  further.  ...  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general 
hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I.  ...  I  thought  you  should 
go  down  the  river  and  join  [MG  Nathaniel]  Banks  [at  Port 
Hudson];  and  when  you  turned  Northward,  East  of  the  Big 
Black  [River],  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make 
the  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right,  and  I 
was  wrong." 

In  short,  the  Grant  of  mid-1863  emerged  as  a  far  more 
mature,  more  battle-tested  commander  than  the  Grant  of 
1861.  By  1863,  Grant  had  clearly  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
joint  and  independent  operations  deep  within  the  enemy's 
territory.  It  would  take  another  campaign  (Chattanooga) 
and  eight  more  months  before  Lincoln  summoned  Grant 
east  to  serve  as  general  in  chief  of  all  Union  armies  in 
March  1864,  but  the  humble  man  from  Galena  had  finally 
arrived.  4r 
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To:  Company  Commanders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders  in  Afghanistan 


Company-level  Innovation  in  Afghanistan 


At  the  company  level,  the  war  in  Afghanistan  can  be 
immensely  frustrating.  The  enemy  is  smart  and  elusive; 
the  weather  and  terrain,  harsh  and  unforgiving.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  corrupt.  Security  forces  are  unreliable. 
People  are  fence  sitters.  Higher  headquarters’  appetite 
for  metrics  and  slides  seems  insatiable. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  lead  our  Soldiers.  As  their  commanders  in  war,  it 


is  up  to  us  to  think  creatively  and  act  decisively  to  seize 
the  initiative  from  the  enemy,  to  find  common  ground 
with  our  Afghan  political  and  military  partners,  and  to 
build  teams  that  are  resilient  in  the  face  of  war’s  in¬ 
evitable  tragedies  and  frustrations. 

This  month,  we  hear  some  examples  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  arms  doing  just  that— innovating  to  lead 
effectively. 


At  a  monthly  youth  shura  in  Terezayi  Dis¬ 
trict,  Khost  Province,  Afghanistan,  military- 
age  males  discontented  with  the  efforts  of 
their  tribal  elders  can  apprise  the  govern¬ 
ment  directly  of  their  ideas  and  grievances. 


Dan  Leard 

A/1-26  IN,  COP  Terezayi,  Khost  Province 

Starting  a  Youth  Shura 

My  mission  here  is  to  secure  the  population  while  simul¬ 
taneously  building  the  capacity  of  governance  and  of 
Afghan  security  forces  in  Terezayi  District.  A  big  impedi¬ 
ment  to  accomplishing  my  mission  is  the  tribal  elders,  who 
are  perceived  by  many  Afghans  as  corrupt  and  self-serv¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  young  Afghan  men,  especially,  have  lost 
faith  in  their  elders’  willingness  to  address  the  political  and 
social  concerns  of  their  villages.  This  disillusionment 
strikes  the  very  root  of  the  social  structure— the  village  and 
tribe — and  contributes  to  anti-GIRoA  [Government  of  the 


Islamic  Republic  of  Afghanistan]  sentiment  and  insurgent 
support  because  the  GIRoA  attempts  to  work  with  and 
through  the  elders.  In  essence,  this  failing  trust  in  the  local 
elders  is  a  critical  source  of  instability. 

Our  idea  was  to  address  this  “trust  void”  by  connecting  the 
young  men  directly  to  the  government.  Our  district  sub-gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Afghan  leader  of  our  combat  outpost’s  Afghan 
security  force  [ASF]  came  up  with  the  idea  to  start  a  monthly 
youth  shura  at  which  military-age  males  could  gather  at  the 
government  district  center  and  directly  address  their  ideas, 
concerns  and  grievances  to  their  government  and  security 
force  leaders.  Discontented  males  would  then  have  an  alter¬ 
native  to  violence  or  political  abstinence. 

The  first  ever  Young  Men’s  Shura  in 
Terezayi  was  held  in  March.  It  drew  70 
military-age  males  from  every  area  of 
the  district.  It  was  a  much  larger  suc¬ 
cess  than  we  had  anticipated.  Since 
then,  attendance  has  fluctuated  from 
month  to  month,  based  largely  on  how 
aggressively  the  government  adver¬ 
tises  the  event  in  advance,  but  we  av¬ 
erage  more  than  100  attendees  each 
month,  some  of  whom  walk  for  hours  to 
attend.  This  presents  a  substantial 
means  to  engage  the  most  critical  seg- 
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Company-level  Officers’  Top  Challenges 


Leaders  innovate  to  overcome  challenges.  The  CompanyCommand  team  surveyed  nearly  100  company-level  of¬ 
ficers  in  Afghanistan  in  the  summer  of  201 1 ,  asking:  “Which  of  the  following  wartime  experiences  do  you  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  and  do  you  think  would  be  most  valuable  for  our  profession  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of?” 

From  a  list  of  45  options,  these  were  the  12  most  commonly  cited  leadership  challenges: 


■  Training  and/or  working  alongside  indigenous  secu¬ 
rity  forces 

■  Not  having  the  personnel  to  meet  troop-to-task 
requirements 

b  Dealing  with  burnout  in  yourself  and  others 
b  Developing  your  own  company-level  intelligence 
cell  or  processes 

b  Having  a  Soldier  killed  or  seriously  wounded 
b  Managing  risk,  in  terms  of  mission  accomplishment 
versus  force  protection 


b  Engaging  with  the  local  population 
b  Adapting  your  unit’s  SOPsTTTPs  [tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures]  to  counteract  the  enemy 
a  Receiving  poorly  defined  or  inadequately  re¬ 
sourced  missions 

a  Communicating  the  strategic  mission  to  your  Sol¬ 
diers  in  terms  they  understand 
b  Performing  non-METL  [mission  essential  task  lists] 
missions 

b  Dealing  with  Family  Readiness  Group  issues 


ment  of  Afghan  society:  men  between  16  and  40  years  of 
age  who  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the  labor  force,  al¬ 
most  the  entirety  of  the  local  insurgency  and  the  future  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  country.  During  the  young  men’s  shura  in  July,  we 
even  had  attendees  from  two  bordering  districts  join  us,  in 
their  words,  “for  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  government.” 

The  youth  shura  is  led  by  the  district  sub-governor 
(roughly  equivalent  to  a  county  executive),  who  generally 
takes  some  time  to  introduce  the  younger  generation  to  tra¬ 
ditional  shura  etiquette,  teaching  them  how  to  address  the 
group  and  how  to  raise  their  issues  to  leaders  with  clarity 
and  respect.  Afghan  security  leaders  such  as  the  local 
Afghan  border  patrol  battalion  commander  and  the  local 
chief  of  police  answer  questions  regarding  Afghan  law  and 
simultaneously  use  the  engagement  to  stimulate  recruit¬ 
ment.  We  intentionally  limit  U.S.  involvement.  I  always  attend 
but  speak  last,  particularly  in  the  larger  shuras.  I  sit  at  eye 


CRT  Crystal  Wick  integrates  many  civilian  contractors  into 
her  company  team.  “It  makes  sense  for  our  mission,”  she 
says,  and  “it’s  also  the  right  approach  at  a  personal  level.” 


level  with  the  participants  to  create  a  sense  of  equality,  and  I 
always  introduce  myself  in  Pashto  in  the  traditional  shura 
manner  and  use  as  much  of  the  local  language  and  nonver¬ 
bal  communication  that  I  can  throughout  the  meeting.  Creat¬ 
ing  a  cultural  connection  is  critical.  We  always  show  at  least 
one  video.  For  example,  we  usually  play  an  informational 
video  titled  “Why  the  United  States  is  in  Afghanistan,”  which 
is  a  short,  Pashto-language  documentary  about  the  brutality 
of  the  Taliban  regime  and  the  September  11th  attacks  in 
2001 .  Not  one  of  the  first  70  attendees  had  ever  heard  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  let  alone  that  forces  based  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  had  masterminded  the  attack.  The  shuras  also  repre¬ 
sent  an  opportunity  to  expose  my  human  intelligence  collec¬ 
tion  teams  and  civil  affairs  teams  to  a  variety  of  people  in  a 
secure  setting,  which  has  definitely  bolstered  our  company’s 
lethal  and  nonlethal  targeting. 


Crystal  Wick 

B/3-1  STB,  FOB  Salerno,  Khost  Province 

Integrating  the  Soldier- 
Contractor  Team 

Given  all  the  technical  systems  that 
my  military-intelligence  company  em¬ 
ploys  when  we  deploy,  we  work  closely 
with  civilian  contractors.  In  addition  to 
field-service  representatives  [FSRs] 
for  the  different  systems,  we  have  an 
entire  platoon  of  contractors — orga¬ 
nized,  equipped  and  employed  just  like 
an  organic  unmanned  aerial  vehicle 
platoon — operating  our  Shadows.  So, 
although  there’s  no  doctrine  on  this,  I 
decided  to  fully  integrate  all  my  civil¬ 
ians,  to  treat  them  as  full  members  of 
the  team  in  every  way  possible.  We  in- 
process  them  just  like  Soldiers  and 
provide  them  administrative  and  logis¬ 
tical  support.  My  Soldiers  and  civilians 
work  in  the  same  areas,  live  in  the 
same  billets,  even  use  the  same  mail 
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Soldiers  attend  a  memorial  service  for 
a  civilian  contractor  who  died  suddenly. 
Crystal  Wick  and  her  team  had  vital  in¬ 
formation  about  him  at  hand  and  were 
able  to  offer  comfort  to  his  family 


clerk.  This  approach  paid  off  when  tragedy  struck. 

One  of  my  FSRs  had  an  apparent  heart  attack.  Soldiers 
living  in  the  same  building  heard  his  distress,  administered 
CPR  and  rushed  him  to  the  combat-support  hospital,  but  the 
doctors  were  unable  to  revive  him.  Because  we  had  a  com¬ 
plete  in-processing  checklist  on  him,  we  were  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  data  that  were  asked  for  within  minutes.  We  were 
able  to  tell  the  chaplain  that  he  was  Catholic  and  did  want  to 
receive  last  rites  from  a  Catholic  priest.  We  could  answer  the 
hospital’s  questions  about  his  date  of  birth  and  provide  a 
copy  of  his  letter  of  agreement.  We  had  on  hand  the  contact 
information  for  his  stateside  management  agency. 

We  responded  to  this  loss  as  we  would  for  any  teammate. 
Soldiers  needed  and  received  casualty  counseling.  The  first 
sergeant,  chaplain,  some  Soldiers  and  I  developed  a  memo¬ 
rial  ceremony  for  the  company.  The  ceremony  followed  the 
template  for  a  Soldier’s  memorial— with  eulogies  from  the 
commander,  chaplain  and  those  who 
knew  him  best — except  for  a  final  roll 
call  and  playing  of  taps.  We  displayed  a 
photo  of  him  up  front,  and  Soldiers  and 
civilians  were  able  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects,  to  come  forward  and  salute 
him,  and  to  add  a  photo,  letter  or  other 
memento  into  a  memorial  box  that  we 
sent  to  his  family.  We  videotaped  the 
ceremony  for  his  family,  so  they  would 
know  that  he  was  a  valued  member  of 
a  team  over  here  and  was  doing  impor¬ 
tant  work  for  his  country.  I  wrote  a  con¬ 
dolence  letter  to  his  widow. 

Some  things  were  different.  I  had  to 
call  his  management  agency  to  inform 
them  of  their  employee’s  death.  It 
turned  out  that  the  manager  there  was 
a  longtime  friend  of  the  deceased  and 
he  became  very  emotional.  That  man¬ 
ager  informed  the  next  of  kin.  Mortuary 
affairs  does  not  handle  the  remains  or 
personal  effects  of  contractors  as  it 


CPT  Ben  Daugh¬ 
ters  proactively 
shaped  the  terrain 
in  his  area  of  oper¬ 
ation  in  Afghan¬ 
istan’s  Ghazni 
Province  to  achieve 
multiple  positive  ef¬ 
fects.  Parallel  wadi 
systems  limited  the 
company’s  mobility 
until  his  team  sug¬ 
gested  earth-mov¬ 
ing  as  a  solution. 


does  for  military  personnel,  but  I  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  military  procedures  as 
best  we  could.  I  appointed  an  officer, 
on  orders,  to  serve  as  the  Summary 
Courts  Martial  Officer,  and  she  inven¬ 
toried  the  deceased’s  personal  effects 
just  as  she  would  do  for  a  Soldier,  and 
she  escorted  the  remains,  personal  ef¬ 
fects  and  all  supporting  paperwork  to  a 
contractor-management  representa¬ 
tive  at  Bagram  Air  Base. 

My  company  treats  our  contractors  as  full  team  mem¬ 
bers  because  it  makes  sense  for  our  mission;  it’s  also  the 
right  approach  at  a  personal  level.  A  couple  of  hours  after  I 
had  made  the  notification  call,  I  received  an  email  from  the 
deceased’s  wife.  She  wanted  to  know  if  her  husband  had 
received  his  religion’s  final  rites.  It  felt  good  to  tell  her  confi¬ 
dently  that  he  had. 


Ben  Daughters 

D/2-2  IN,  FOB  Andar,  Ghazni  Province 

Sculpting  the  Terrain 

The  terrain  in  my  area  of  operations  [AO]  is  composed  of 
complex  wadi  systems,  flat  farm  fields  and  built-up  villages. 
The  wadi  systems  run  north  to  south,  are  one  to  five  kilo¬ 
meters  long,  and  are  five  to  30  feet  deep.  There  are  few 
crossing  points  in  the  wadi  systems,  which  significantly  re- 
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Soldiers  from  D/2-2  borrowed  a  high  mobility  earth  excavator  from  a  route-clear¬ 
ance  platoon  to  create  a  crossing  point  at  a  defendable  location  along  a  wadi.  Their 
work  improved  their  maneuverability  and  increased  their  ability  to  deter  insurgents. 


duces  our  east-to-west  mounted  mobility  and  naturally 
“canalizes”  us  into  choke  points. 

A  robust  IED  [improvised  explosive  device]  cell  operates 
in  my  company  AO.  The  insurgents  favor  targeting  the  choke 
points  in  the  wadi  systems  with  pressure  plate  lEDs 
[PPIEDs]  because  they  know  we  are  forced  to  utilize  the  lim¬ 
ited  crossing  points.  The  lEDs  are  typically  40  pounds  of 
homemade  explosive  [HME]  triggered  by  a  simple  bicycle¬ 
spring  pressure  plate.  Our  initial  TTP  was  for  my  Soldiers  to 


erating  base].  The  RCP  gave  our  Sol¬ 
diers  a  lesson  on  using  the  HMEE,  and 
then  we  went  to  work.  We  selected 
points  in  the  wadi  systems  that  we 
could  cover  by  fire — locations  that 
cleared  120  mm  mortar  CDE  [collateral 
damage  estimate]  concerns  so  we 
could  engage  IED  emplacers  with  re¬ 
sponsive  indirect  fire;  terrain  that  would 
allow  us  to  establish  covert  SKTs 
[sniper  kill  teams]  to  overwatch  the 
crossing  points  with  direct  fire.  We  fo¬ 
cused  ISR  [intelligence,  surveillance, 
reconnaissance]  assets  on  the  new 
crossing  points  during  suspected  em¬ 
placement  windows. 

We  achieved  numerous  results  with 
our  TTP.  We  increased  the  amount  of 
wadi  crossings,  which  significantly  im¬ 
proved  our  east-west  mounted  mobility. 
We  were  able  to  focus  our  ISR  efforts 
to  identify  and  quickly  engage  IED  em¬ 
placers,  killing  one  and  wounding  an¬ 
other  with  120  mm  mortar  fire.  We’ve  suffered  only  one  IED 
strike  in  the  four  months  since  we  built  the  crossings.  We  also 
created  positive  effects  with  the  local  national  population  be¬ 
cause  they  benefited  from  increased  maneuverability.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  simple  solution  that  increased  Soldiers’ 
safety  and  mounted  mobility  as  well  as  increased  our 
chances  of  defeating  the  IED  network. 

Brad  Lovin 


The  language  barrier  hinders  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  combined  Afghan-U.S. 
camp  in  Khost  where  CPT  Brad  Lovin 
is  assigned  the  base-defense  mission. 
Lovin  (right)  is  teaching  English  to  the 
partn  red  forces  so  they  can  commu¬ 
nicate  directly  with  U.S.  Soldiers. 


dismount  from  our  vehicles  at  the  crossing  points  and  use 
the  Vallon  metal  detector  to  scan  ahead  of  the  vehicles  for 
PPIEDs.  This  worked,  and  we  found  and  cleared  multiple 
lEDs.  However,  the  insurgents’  tactics  evolved.  They  began 
targeting  the  terrain  leading  up  to  the  choke  points,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  three  IED  strikes  on  our  vehi¬ 
cles.  Frustrated  by  our  limited  mounted 
mobility  due  to  the  wadi  systems  and 
by  our  inability  to  defeat  the  IED  em¬ 
placers,  we  began  brainstorming  solu¬ 
tions. 

One  of  my  enterprising  platoon  lead¬ 
ers  recommended  we  borrow  the 
HMEE  [High  Mobility  Engineer  Excava¬ 
tor]  backhoe  from  the  route-clearance 
platoon  [RCP]  on  our  FOB  [forward  op¬ 


HHT/6-4  CAV,  Camp  Parsa/Clark,  Khost  Province 
Education  as  a  Weapon  System 

When  I  arrived  in  Afghanistan,  I  took  over  the  base-de¬ 
fense  mission  at  Camp  Parsa/Camp  Clark,  which  is  a  com¬ 
bined  Afghan-U.S.  camp  that  has  many  more  Afghan  than 
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Afghan  men  attending  the  Terezayi 
District’s  youth  shura  in  Khost 
watch  a  Pashto-language  video 
that  explains  why  the  United 
States  has  forces  in  Afghanistan 
and  what  U.S.  goals  there  are. 


ties.  I  have  even  found  that  many  of 
the  students  are  teaching  English  to 
their  families  at  home. 

The  Taliban  was  able  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Afghan  people  by  denying 
them  communication,  transportation 
and  education.  The  more  we  are  able  to 
develop  those  systems  while  we  are 
here,  the  more  likely  the  Afghan  people 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  Taliban.  In  the 
U.S.  forces.  Security  is  a  combined  responsibility.  U.S.  and  short  term,  I  am  confident  that  the  English  classes  are  al- 

Afghan  soldiers  work  side  by  side  at  two  entry  control  points,  ready  making  defense  operations  safer  and  more  effective, 

three  checkpoints,  more  than  20  towers,  and  in  the  course  of  Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  education  is  a  weapon 
several  daily  patrols.  They  also  work  alongside  Afghan  con-  system  that  will  have  far  more  long-term  effect  on  the  war 
tracted  security  guards.  I  soon  realized  that  I  was  spending  than  any  number  of  bombs  and  bullets, 
more  of  my  day  interacting  with  and  communicating  with 

Afghans  soldiers,  security  guards,  construction  workers —  Leaders  imagine  and  test  innovative  ideas;  professionals 
than  I  was  with  Americans.  I  also  noticed  that  communica-  share  their  successful  innovations  to  advance  their  prac- 

tion  between  U.S.  and  Afghan  forces  was  slow,  imprecise  tice.  We  are  indebted  to  Dan,  Crystal,  Ben,  Brad,  Brian 

and  prone  to  error.  Put  simply,  the  language  barrier  is  the  and  Adrian  for  sharing  their  ideas.  If  you  have  successful 

biggest  enemy  to  conducting  operations  here,  and  it  can  ex-  solutions  to  share  or  want  to  tap  into  those  of  others,  we 

pose  Soldiers  to  danger.  Interpreters  are  the  main  means  of  invite  you  to  join  the  professional  forum  of  Army  company¬ 
bridging  the  language  gap,  but  they  are  not  always  available  level  commanders  at  http://CompanyCommand.army.mil.  If 

when  needed.  With  interpreters  in  short  supply,  I  realized  you  are  not  a  currently  commissioned  officer,  you  can  con- 

that  the  chance  of  getting  more  help  was  highly  unlikely.  tribute  your  ideas  and  provide  feedback  directly  to 

After  talking  about  this  with  my  interpreter,  Ali,  we  de-  cocmd.team@us.army.mil. 

vised  a  plan  to  teach  English  to  our  partnered  forces.  I  was  _ 

able  to  utilize  my  education  degree  and  my  interpreter’s  ^ 
previous  experience  teaching  English  in  Afghanistan  to  de¬ 
velop  a  curriculum  that  would  give  Afghan  soldiers  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  with  the  U.S.  Soldiers  they  worked  with. 

We  focused  on  words  and  phrases  that  the  soldiers  will 
routinely  use  when  working  with  Americans.  After  gaining 
approval  from  the  Afghan  garrison  commander,  we  began 
the  first  level-1  English  class  in  July.  I  expected  10  to  20 
Afghans  to  take  the  course;  30  showed  up,  including  the 
garrison  commander.  I  am  now  teaching  levels  1  and  2. 

The  long-term  goal  of  the  program  is  to  continue  teaching 
higher  levels  of  English  to  Afghan  soldiers.  My  hope  is  to 
educate  a  few  Afghan  soldiers  to  level  4  English,  at  which 
point  they  could  become  the  teachers,  continuing  English 
language  instruction  without  the  assistance  of  American 
forces. 

As  the  classes  have  progressed,  Afghan  soldiers  have 
become  more  and  more  enthusiastic  about  learning  Eng¬ 
lish.  Even  with  only  a  basic  understanding  of  English,  they 
are  eager  to  put  it  into  practice.  I  see  more  interaction  be¬ 
tween  my  students  and  U.S.  forces  during  their  guard  du- 


Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 
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Oplimer  Brands,  Makers  of  DRIFIRE® 


Corporate  Structure— CEO:  Steven  Scheyer.  Corporate  Head¬ 
quarters:  10  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Suite  2200,  Chicago,  IL. 
60606.  Telephone:  866-266-4035.  Website:  www.DRIFIRE.com. 

Optimer  Brands  is  a  company  that  focuses  on  delivering  inno¬ 
vative  textile  solutions  to  a  range  of  markets.  The  company’s 
flagship  brands  include  DRIFIRE®,  a  line  of  comfortable,  flame 
resistant  (FR)  fabrics  and  garments  for  military  and  commercial 
markets,  and  drirelease®,  the  company’s  proprietary,  patented 
fiber  technology. 

The  history  of  DRIFIRE,  Optimer’s  leading  brand  of  flame  resis¬ 
tant  clothes  and  fabrics,  started  in  the  mid-1990s  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  unique  blend  of  fibers  by  former  DuPont  scientists  at 
Optimer  Performance  Fibers.  Opti¬ 
mer’s  scientists  discovered  that  com¬ 
bining  hydrophilic  (water-loving)  and 
hydrophobic  (water-hating)  fibers  in  a 
specific  ratio  created  yarns  that  gave 
fabrics  superior  wicking  and  fast-dry¬ 
ing  attributes.  Fabrics  made  with 
dri release  yarns  showed  an  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  absorb  moisture, 
spread  it  over  a  large  surface  area 
quickly  and  dry  significantly  faster 
than  fabrics  made  with  100  percent 
natural  yarns.  In  addition,  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  some  natural  fibers  in  the 
yarns,  fabrics  and  garments  made 
with  dri  release  retained  the  natural 
look  and  soft  feel  of  garments  made 
with  all  natural  yarns. 

After  receiving  patent  protection  in 
1999,  dri  release  fabrics  quickly  gained  traction  in  the  sportswear 
market,  becoming  part  of  the  athletic  wear  lines  of  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  brands,  including  Nike,  Adidas,  The  North  Face, 
Mountain  Hardware  and  many  others.  A  few  years  later,  DRIFIRE 
was  launched  as  the  first  and  only  FR  brand  that  leveraged  drire- 
tease  technology  to  deliver  products  that  combined  permanent, 
inherent  flame  resistance  with  unprecedented  comfort,  all  with¬ 
out  using  topical  treatments.  In  a  market  historically  dominated 
by  topically  treated  cotton  garments  or  inherently  flame  resistant 
garments  that  lacked  comfort  properties,  DRIFIRE  pioneered  the 
movement  towards  Comfortable  FR  Wear®. 

In  its  infancy,  DRIFIRE’s  line  of  Comfortable  FR  Wear  focused 
primarily  on  base  layer  garments.  The  company’s  initial  product 
line  consisted  of  knit  garments  worn  next-to-skin,  a  layer  in 
which  moisture-wicking,  fast-drying  and  odor  control  properties 
were  particularly  important  to  users.  The  line  included  long  and 
short  sleeve  t-shirts  for  upper  body  protection,  boxer  briefs  and 


long  johns  for  lower  body  protection,  and  balaclavas  and  neck 
gaiters  for  head  and  neck  protection.  The  unique  combination  of 
benefits  offered  by  DRIFIRE  was  a  great  match  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  military  personnel  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  open 
flames,  harsh  climates  and  improvised  explosive  devices,  as 
well  as  commercial  workers  in  the  electrical  and  utilities  indus¬ 
tries.  These  products  received  wide  recognition  from  business 
and  safety  organizations,  earning  a  Chicago  Innovation  Award  in 
2007  and  being  named  New  Product  of  the  Year  in  2009  by  Oc¬ 
cupational  Health  &  Safety,  an  industry  publication  that  focuses 
on  workplace  safety. 

Since  2009,  the  DRIFIRE  product  line  has  evolved  to  include 
woven  outerwear  items  in  addition  to 
its  original  next-to-skin  and  layering 
pieces.  Working  closely  with  military 
end-users,  the  team  at  DRIFIRE  devel¬ 
oped  and  received  U.S.  Navy  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  approval  for  a  new, 
two-piece  flight  suit  that  gives  aviators 
greater  comfort  and  flexibility  while 
meeting  their  flame  resistant  protec¬ 
tion  needs.  In  addition  to  fully  woven 
garments  such  as  flight  suits,  DRIFIRE 
has  also  introduced  new  hybrid  gar¬ 
ments  that  combine  knit  and  woven 
fabrics  to  better  address  end-user  de¬ 
mands.  The  company’s  combat  shirts 
combine  a  knit  fabric  torso  with  woven 
sleeves  designed  to  incorporate  special 
padding  and  abrasion  resistant  fab¬ 
rics,  giving  users  comfort,  breathability 
and  odor  control  under  body  armor,  as  well  as  the  durability  to 
stand  up  to  the  harshest  environments.  The  Optimer  Brands  team 
is  committed  to  continuous  innovation — identifying  and  develop¬ 
ing  new  technologies  and  designs  to  help  meet  the  increasingly 
rigorous  demands  of  military  customers. 

From  local  yarn  spinners  and  fabric  cut-and-sew  operations 
to  U.S.-based  global  distributors  of  military  gear  and  apparel, 
Optimer  Brands  boasts  of  a  long  list  of  valuable  supply  chain 
partners  that  manufacture  its  products  to  meet  the  military’s  ex¬ 
acting  standards  with  full  Berry  Amendment  compliance.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  working  closely  with  end-users,  the  company  engages 
its  supplier  partners  in  staying  at  the  forefront  of  technology  and 
innovation  while  supporting  U.S.-based  businesses.  This  open- 
innovation  model  has  strengthened  the  credibility  of  Optimer’s 
DRIFIRE  brand  and  will  remain  a  core  component  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  goal  to  deliver  the  most  comfortable  and  protective  gar¬ 
ments  and  fabrics  in  the  textile  industry. 
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Soldier  Armed 


Ground  Combat  Vehicle 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 

Asserting  that  the  most  likely  21st- 
century  adversary  will  come  from 
hybrid  threats  combining  conventional, 
irregular,  terrorist  and  criminal  capabil¬ 
ities  and  tactics,  U.S.  Army  planners  are 
working  to  ensure  that  tomorrow's 
nine-soldier  infantry  squad  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  a  position  of  decisive  advan¬ 
tage,  under  protection,  in  all  types  of 
terrain. 

Examples  of  a  potential  spectrum  of 
future  conflict  range  from  Shah-i-Kot 
Valley,  Afghanistan  (2002)  to  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom /Baghdad  (2003)  to  Fal- 
lujah  (2004)  and  to  international  events 
such  as  northern  Israel  and  the  so- 
called  “Second  Lebanon  War"  (2006). 

Today's  Army  can  employ  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  vehicles  against  that  spec¬ 
trum,  including  Bradley,  Stryker,  M113 
and  various  mine  resistant  ambush 
protected  (MRAP)  vehicles  and  Hum- 
vee  variants.  While  these  platforms  are 
able  to  perform  well  in  specific  scenar¬ 
ios,  none  is  optimized  for  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  fights  that  tomorrow's  Army  will 
likely  face. 

Recent  examples  of  this  can  be  found 
in  DoD  responses  to  improvised  explo¬ 
sive  device  threats,  with  modifications 
to  Bradley  and  Stryker  that  made  both 
platforms  more  survivable  but  at  the 
cost  of  other  critical  combat  require¬ 
ments  such  as  mobility.  MRAP  vehicles 
were  introduced  to  address  gaps  in  un¬ 
derbelly  survivability,  but  these  vehi¬ 
cles  cannot  fill  the  necessary  fighting 
role. 

As  summarized  in  one  service  de¬ 
scription,  "No  single  vehicle  provides 


Soldiers  from  3rd  Stryker  Brigade  Combat 
Team,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  run  to  their 
next  armored  fighting  vehicle  during  vil- 
ibility  training  at  the  National  Train- 
ng  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  in  August. 
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the  combined  protection  of  the  MRAP, 
mobility  of  the  Bradley  and  operational 
flexibility  of  the  Stryker;  nor  does  any 
address  capability  gaps  of  MRAP  mo¬ 
bility,  Bradley  internal  capacity  or 
Stryker  protection.  Where  the  Stryker 
provides  the  Army  tremendous  capa¬ 
bilities,  it's  basically  a  road-bound  car¬ 
rier  with  limited  firepower  for  infantry 
assault." 

That  recognition  has  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  ground  combat  ve¬ 
hicle  (GCV)  infantry  fighting  vehicle 
program,  featuring  tomorrow's  essen¬ 
tial  capabilities  of  force  protection,  ca¬ 
pacity,  versatility  and  adaptability. 

The  program,  which  targets  only 
seven  years  to  delivery  of  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  vehicle,  is  being  built  on  a 
foundation  of  a  two-year  technology 
development  (TD)  phase  that  will  ap¬ 
ply  a  rigorous  systems-engineering 
framework,  evaluating  alternative  sys¬ 
tem  designs,  and  maturing  operational 
and  technical  requirements.  The  TD 
phase  will  include  preliminary  design 
reviews  in  anticipation  of  prototype 


builds  during  an  expected  follow-on 
engineering  and  manufacturing  devel¬ 
opment  phase. 

After  a  bit  of  a  rocky  start  in  mid- 
2010,  during  which  the  original  re¬ 
quest  for  proposals  (RFP)  for  the  TD 
phase  of  the  program  was  cancelled 
for  "not  accurately  reflecting  the  needs 
of  the  Army  due  to  the  significant 
changes  in  the  Army's  requirements," 
a  revised  TD  phase  RFP  was  issued  in 
late  2010. 

Following  a  successful  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  Board  review  and  the  August 
signing  of  an  acquisition  decision 
memorandum  (ADM)  by  Dr.  Ashton  B. 
Carter,  then-Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Acquisition,  Technology  and 
Logistics,  the  Army  signed  GCV  TD 
with  teams  led  by  General  Dynamics 
Land  Systems  and  BAE  Systems. 

The  General  Dynamics  Land  Sys¬ 
tems  team  includes  Lockheed  Martin 
Missiles  and  Fire  Control,  Raytheon, 
Tognum  America  (formerly  MTU  De¬ 
troit  Diesel)  and  General  Dynamics  C4 
Systems. 


U.S.  Army/SPC  Ryan  Hallock 
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According  to  Robert  Sorge,  senior 
director  Ground  Combat  Vehicle 
Program  for  General  Dynamics  Land 
Systems,  the  team  is  taking  "a  proven 
conventional  approach  with  proven 
technologies  to  ensure  schedule  perfor¬ 
mance,  cost  predictability  and  an  af- 
1  fordable  solution." 

The  BAE  Systems  team  includes 
Northrop  Grumman,  QinetiQ,  Tognum 
America,  Saft  and  iRobot. 

Mark  Signorelli,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  weapons  systems 
at  BAE  Systems,  pointed  to  that  team's 
offering  of  a  hybrid  electric  drive  sys¬ 
tem  as  "an  introspective  and  well  con¬ 
sidered  decision." 

"In  the  end,"  he  added,  "it  was  no 
single  requirement  that  drove  us  to  hy¬ 
brid  electric.  But  it  was  the  integrated 
requirements  set — mobility,  force  pro¬ 
tection,  growth,  electrical  power,  power 
reserve — taken  together  that  made  the 
hybrid  electric  drive,  from  our  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  only  logical  choice  and  the 
only  way  to  maximize  the  ability  to  sat¬ 
isfy  those  requirements." 

Although  the  ADM  provided  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Army  to  proceed 
with  its  TD  phase  contracts,  COL  An¬ 
drew  DiMarco,  U.S.  Army  Project  Man¬ 
ager,  Ground  Combat  Vehicle,  noted 
that  it  also  directed  "a  three-pronged 
effort"  in  which  the  competitive  TD 
contracts  would  run  parallel  with  con¬ 
tinued  analytical  perspective  in  exami¬ 
nation  of  GCV  system  requirements 
and  some  continued  analysis  of  some 
current  and  existing  systems. 

In  announcing  the  contracts,  COL  Di- 
Marco  characterized  the  three-pronged 
process  as  "all  to  better  inform  us  in 


Left,  a  mine  resistant  ambush  protected  vehicle  from  3rd  Sus¬ 
tainment  Brigade,  103rd  Sustainment  Command  (Expedi¬ 
tionary),  moves  out  on  a  convoy  escort  mission  from  Joint 
Base  Balad,  Iraq.  Below,  infantrymen  from  2nd  Advise  and  As¬ 
sist  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  drive  their  M2  A3  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle  off  Memorial  Range  after  zeroing  the  25  mm 
main  gun  and  M240B  machine  gun  during  a  live-fire  exercise 
near  Contingency  Operating  Base  Speicher,  Iraq,  in  July. 


namic  analysis  of  alternatives  and  the 
comparative  alternate  vehicle  assess¬ 
ment  as  being  threats  to  the  GCV  pro¬ 
gram.  I  take  a  little  bit  of  a  different 
perspective  and  say  that  I  believe  the 
outcome  of  those  efforts  will  actually 
strengthen  the  case  for  GCV  and  why 
the  Army  decided  to  go  forward  with 
the  program,  even  though  there  were 
advocates  for  other  alternatives.  Be¬ 
cause,  in  the  end,  I  think,  the  Army's 
core  requirements  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  satisfied  by  modification  of 
an  existing  system.  You  might  be  able 
to  accomplish  some  portion  of  those 
requirements  or  maybe  meet  the  lower 
bounds  of  the  requirement,  but  if  the 
Army  is  really  looking  for  a  vehicle  to 
replace  the  Bradley  infantry  fighting 
vehicle,  then  that  vehicle  is  going  to  be 
in  the  Army's  inventory  for  30  or  40 
years.  And  you  can't  start  ...  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  be  maxed  out  and  only 
meeting  the  bottom  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  So  I  think  ...  open  architec¬ 
tures,  flexible  systems  and  growth  are 
probably  as  much  as  anything  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  define  why  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  best  solution  to  the  GCV 
requirements."  ^ 


terms  of  options  as  we  move  forward 
that  can  better  support  both  the  afford¬ 
ability  goals  that  we  established  and 
certainly  the  schedule  targets  that  we 
established." 

While  COL  DiMarco  emphasized 
the  speed  with  which  the  two  winning 
teams  were  already  moving  out  on 
their  TD  efforts,  those  early  activities 
were  stopped  about  one  week  later 
when  a  bid  protest  was  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office 
by  SAIC  Inc.  With  the  outcome  of  that 
protest  not  slated  for  announcement 
until  December,  formal  program  activi¬ 
ties  are  in  a  hold  status  until  that  time. 

"I  think  it's  fair  to  say  [the  protest] 
probably  has  caused  difficulties  for  all 
three  of  the  offerors,  because  I'm  sure 
we  are  all  struggling  with  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  staff  that  we  had  readied  to 
start  the  effort,"  acknowledged  BAE 
Systems'  Signorelli.  "Now,  with  the 
'stop  work'  in  place,  how  do  you  main¬ 
tain  that  readiness  without  just  burning 
cash,  keeping  people  on  the  payroll? 

"We  are  encouraged  that  the  Army 
has  continued  to  maintain  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  program,"  he  added.  "I 
think  there  are  those  who  see  the  dy- 
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Defeating  AI  Qaeda  with  the  ‘New  Deterrence’ 


Counterstrike:  The  Untold  Story  of 
America's  Secret  Campaign  Against 
Al  Qaeda.  Eric  Schmitt  and  Thom 
Shanker.  Time  Books.  324  pages;  notes; 
$27.00. 

By  COL  Gregory  Fontenot 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Eric  Schmitt  and  Thom  Shanker 
claim,  convincingly,  that  the  U.S. 
approach  to  confronting  the  threat 
posed  by  al  Qaeda  is  inspired  by  the 
idea  of  deterrence  as  developed — 
more  or  less — by  Cold  War  theorists. 
The  basic  definition  of  deter  is  to  pre¬ 
clude  someone  from  acting  as  he 
might  for  fear  of  the  reaction  by  his 
opponent,  ambiguity  about  that  reac¬ 
tion  or  doubt  as  to  success.  This  idea 
presupposes  a  bipolar  relationship  be¬ 
tween  two  discrete  actors.  This  was 
the  case  during  the  Cold  War.  There 
were  two  collectives,  each  led  by  a  se¬ 
nior  partner  who  could  exert  influ¬ 
ence  over  its  allies  or  clients.  Cold  War 
theorists  did  talk  in  terms  of  bipolar 
engagement  and  cost  benefits  analysis 
that  each  side  would  undertake.  The 
entire  system  of  deterrence  also  as¬ 
sumed  rational  actors  on  both  sides. 

Counterstrike:  The  Untold  Story  of 
America's  Secret  Campaign  Against  Al 
Qaeda  examines  the  incremental  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  "new  deterrence"  without 
really  examining,  however,  whether  the 
war  on  terrorism  is  really  analogous  to 
the  Cold  War  in  a  meaningful  way.  This 
was  not  their  task,  and  this  observation 
is  not  meant  to  be  critical  of  them  but 
should  invite  the  rest  of  us  to  wonder 
whether  the  points  of  confluence  are 
such  that  this  analogy  is  relevant. 

Despite  this  caveat.  Counterstrike  is  a 
compelling  narrative  of  the  struggle 
policy  makers  and  soldiers  undertook 
to  devise  a  theory  of  how  to  deter  al 
jaeda  and  others.  The  story  is  fascinat- 
nd  reveals  several  positive  devel- 
ts  :.n  the  approach  to  national  se¬ 


curity  and  the  means  by  which  policy 
goals  may  be  achieved. 

The  operational  environment  has 
changed  in  remarkable  ways  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  Obviously,  the 
working  theory  for  how  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  in  Europe 
needed  revision.  Containment  emerged 
as  the  theory  of  how  to  defeat  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  strategy  employed  to 
assure  containment  varied  by  adminis¬ 


tration.  The  basic  theory  however,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  deterred  in 
the  first  instance  and  contained  in  the 
second  until  their  system  collapsed  be¬ 
cause  of  its  internal  contradictions,  was 
consistent  throughout.  The  idea  that  ul¬ 
timately  al  Qaeda  and  its  ilk  will  col¬ 
lapse  for  the  same  reasons  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  what  the  authors  describe  as 
the  new  deterrence. 

New  deterrence  requires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  other  side  values. 
Presumably,  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  others  to  threaten  those 
things  terrorists  value  will  have  a  de¬ 
terrent  effect.  Unfortunately,  so  much 
of  what  the  terrorists  value  is  intangi¬ 
ble.  There  are  no  production  centers, 
armies  in  the  field  or  even  populations 
that  can  be  threatened.  The  theorists  of 
the  new  deterrence  understand  this, 
which  creates  both  problems  and  op¬ 


portunities  according  to  the  authors. 
Support  among  the  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion,  personal  reputation  and  trust 
within  terrorist  cells  are  but  three  of 
the  things  these  groups  value. 

Counterstrike  examines  both  the 
physical  and  virtual  domains  where 
the  United  States  might  be  attacked. 
Cyberspace  is  increasingly  becoming 
essential  "terrain"  and  must  be  de¬ 
fended  and  even  exploited.  Fighting 
terrorists  in  cyberspace  poses  truly  dif¬ 
ficult  problems,  running  the  gamut 
from  legal  protections  to  threats  to  the 
sovereignty  of  American  allies.  Counter- 
strike  ably  describes  the  effort  American 
policy  makers  have  undertaken  to  de¬ 
velop  the  authorities  and  the  means  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  task  is 
made  even  more  difficult  because  the 
other  side  really  has  no  rules  it  must 
follow.  Equally  important,  Schmitt  and 
Shanker  found  that  no  one  among 
those  charged  with  this  task  seemed 
cavalier  about  the  implications  of  con¬ 
fronting  hostiles  in  cyberspace.  Appar¬ 
ently,  they  are  not  as  apathetic  to  the 
rights  of  the  innocent  as  some  have 
charged. 

Improved  collaboration  among  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  is  one  of  the  chief 
themes  of  Counterstrike.  The  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  has  proven  capable  of  reducing 
the  barriers  within  various  departments 
and  agencies,  increasing  effectiveness. 
A  second  important  theme  that  emerges 
from  this  improved  unity  of  effort  is  a 
growing  capacity  to  plan  and  execute 
operational-level  campaigns  across  sev¬ 
eral  domains  and  requiring  multiple 
agencies.  The  capacity  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  operate  with  real  unity  of  effort 
is  essential  to  combating  opponents 
who  rely  on  terrorism  as  a  tactic. 

The  authors  are  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  developing  context.  They  take 
the  narrative  from  the  strategic  level  to 
the  tactical  level  and  illustrate  the  con¬ 
nections,  from  senior  policy  maker  to 
platoon  leader.  They  make  no  claims 
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that  everyone  is  in  the  picture  and  op¬ 
erating  within  bounds  uniformly.  Fric¬ 
tion  remains,  but  the  book  is  generally 
optimistic  and  based  on  reasonable 
analysis  supported  by  considerable 
evidence.  They  do  point  out,  however, 
that  serious  problems  remain.  There  is 
no  genuine  consensus  among  the  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  the  United  States  as  to 
an  overarching  theory  of  national  se¬ 
curity  such  as  the  one  in  effect  until 
the  Berlin  Wall  collapsed.  Achieving 
such  consensus  is  necessary  if  America 


Normandy  Crucible:  The  Decisive 
Battle  That  Shaped  World  War  II 
in  Europe.  John  Prados.  NAL  Caliber. 
336  pages;  photographs;  maps;  appen¬ 
dix;  index;  $25.95. 

By  COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed 

U.S.  Army  retired 

Few  campaigns  during  World  War  II 
have  captured  public  imagination 
as  much  as  the  campaign  in  Normandy 
that  raged  from  D-Day  to  the  liberation 
of  Paris  on  August  25,  1944.  In  the  last 
20  years  alone,  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  historians,  including  Stephen 
E.  Ambrose,  John  Keegan  and  Antony 
Beevor,  have  examined  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  three  months  following 
the  invasion  of  Western  Europe  on  June 
6, 1944.  Recently  joining  the  fray  is  John 
Prados,  who  opines  in  Normandy  Cru¬ 
cible  that  Normandy  was  "the  most  es¬ 
sential  campaign  of  World  War  II." 

Prados'  focus  is  different  from  pre¬ 
vious  authors  in  that  he  uses  individ¬ 
ual  stories  to  illuminate  larger  aspects 
of  inquiry.  Prados  places  increasing 
emphasis  on  intelligence  operations  to 
inform  coalition  strategy.  According  to 
Prados,  our  knowledge  of  World  War 
II  intelligence  matters  has  attained  a 
level  sufficient  to  retell  the  battle  story. 
Indeed,  Prados'  primary  aim  is  "to  at¬ 
tempt  a  synthesis  of  intelligence  his¬ 
tory  with  combat  narrative." 

Not  surprisingly,  Prados  views  Nor¬ 
mandy  Crucible  as  a  companion  work 
to  his  Combined  Fleet  Decoded,  a  book 
that  reexamined  the  Pacific  theater 


is  to  have  the  fortitude  and  patience  to 
deal  with  the  threat  stemming  from  al 
Qaeda  and  others. 


COL  Gregory  Fontenot,  USA  Ret.,  com¬ 
manded  a  tank  battalion  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  an  armor  brigade  in 
Bosnia.  A  former  director  of  the  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  he  is 
coauthor  of  On  Point:  The  U.S.  Army 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Foreign  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Cultural  Studies. 


through  the  lens  of  U.S.  intelligence 
and  "reanimated  the  story  of  how 
Japan  had  gone  down  to  defeat." 

What  Prados  contributes  to  the  on¬ 
going  debate  over  the  Allied  victory  is 
a  more  detailed  assessment  of  how  the 
German  army  recovered  so  rapidly 
from  its  defeat  in  Normandy.  In  exam¬ 
ining  the  postwar  official  reports  of 
American  and  British  senior  head¬ 
quarters,  coupled  with  the  war  diaries 
of  the  German  High  Command,  Pra¬ 
dos  concludes  that  the  "Western  Allies 
were  neither  so  invincible  nor  as  un¬ 
challenged  as  they  imagined"  they 
were  following  the  destruction  of  the 
German  Seventh  Army  in  the  Falaise 
pocket  in  mid- August  1944. 

In  what  should  have  resulted  in  irre¬ 
versible  disaster  for  the  Nazi  regime, 
the  campaign  in  Normandy  clearly 
demonstrated  the  Allies'  inability  to 
convert  the  operational  advantages 
gained  in  Normandy  into  unassailable 
strategic  superiority.  Prados  posits 
that  four  factors  contributed  to  this 
failure  to  end  the  war  in  1944:  difficul¬ 
ties  in  inter-allied  cooperation,  differ¬ 
ences  over  a  proper  strategic  approach 
once  the  lodgment  was  secured,  the 
continuing  weaknesses  in  Allied  lo¬ 
gistics  and  the  under-estimation  of  the 
actual  power  of  the  German  adver¬ 
sary  to  recover  from  battlefield  losses. 
Each  of  these  factors  manifested  itself 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  campaign. 

How  then  did  the  Wehrmacht  recon¬ 
stitute  a  defense  of  the  German  frontier 
so  swiftly  after  the  Normandy  deba- 
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cle?  Prados'  interpretation  will  surely 
challenge  the  traditional  conventions 
of  history.  The  most  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
support  and  service  elements  of  the 
German  divisions,  in  particular  the 
mobile  formations,  escaped  the  Falaise 
pocket  before  the  gap  was  closed. 
More  importantly,  Prados  asserts  that  a 
disproportionate  number  of  division 
and  corps  commanders  escaped  the 
Allied  noose  and  that  these  comman¬ 
ders  proved  indispensable  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  recovery  in  the  autumn  of  1944. 

Prados  also  assigns  high  marks  to 
Adolf  Hitler,  whom  he  alleges  adopted 
timely  measures  to  improve  rearward 
defenses.  According  to  Prados,  Nor¬ 
mandy  not  only  shocked  Hitler  from 
complacency,  but  the  campaign  also 
led  the  Nazi  leader  to  become  fixated 
on  defeating  the  Americans  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  war.  To  compensate  for 
the  losses  in  Normandy,  Hitler  created 
Volksgrenndier  divisions,  though  the  re¬ 
formed  German  divisions  proved  "to 
be  more  brittle  than  their  forebears — 
not  as  experienced,  less  well  trained 


and  equipped,  and  held  to  a  rigid  Nazi 
standard  of  political  loyalty  that  re¬ 
duced  their  operational  flexibility." 

Was  the  summer  campaign  in 
Normandy  as  decisive  as  Pra¬ 
dos  claims?  Much  depends  on  one's 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  deci¬ 
sive  battle.  Normandy  was  certainly 
not  "the  climactic  battle  of  World  War 
II"  that  historian  Ambrose  suggests, 
nor  did  the  campaign  set  the  "stage 
for  the  battles  for  the  German  frontier 
and  the  final  assault  into  the  Nazi 
heartland"  as  much  as  Prados  claims. 
Normandy  proved  to  be  a  turning 
point,  however,  and  the  campaign  cer¬ 
tainly  resulted  in  significant  changes 
in  military  tactics  and  combat  tech¬ 
niques.  Warfare  remains  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process,  as  it  has  since  the  advent 
of  recorded  history. 

There  are  some  minor  discrepancies 
in  Prados'  text,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  dust  jacket,  which  erroneously 
states  that  "The  Battle  of  Normandy 
was  the  greatest  offensive  campaign 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen."  The 


reader  can  only  ponder  what  Prados 
thinks  of  the  titanic  struggles  that 
characterized  the  German-Soviet  war 
and  dwarfed  the  number  of  men  and 
materiel  that  participated  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  northwest  Europe.  The  bat¬ 
tles  on  the  Eastern  Front  undoubtedly 
proved  far  more  decisive  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  European  war 
than  the  campaign  in  Normandy. 

In  the  filial  analysis,  Prados  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  provocative  interpretation  of 
the  impact  of  the  campaign  that  led  to  a 
"victory  disease"  that  permeated  Allied 
headquarters.  The  campaign  following 
D-Day  was  so  monumental  in  its  scope 
and  so  devastating  in  its  intensity  that 
there  is  still  a  story  to  be  told.  Prados' 
primary  contribution  in  Normandy  Cru¬ 
cible  lies  in  his  ability  to  reframe  the  de¬ 
bate  to  provide  a  fuller  picture  and  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  stage  in  the  European  war. 


COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA  Ret., 
Ph.D.,  a  former  professor  of  history  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  is  a  writer 
and  consultant. 
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Historically  Speaking 


Balls  Bluff,  the  Trent  Affair 
And  the  Joint  Committee  at  150 


Both  the  Union  and  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  experienced  ups  and  downs 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  In  the  fall  of 
1861,  150  years  ago,  the  Union  certainly  suffered 
from  its  share  of  setbacks.  A  battlefield  debacle 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  30  miles  northwest  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  cast  doubts  on  efforts  to  recover 
from  the  greater  disaster  at  Bull  Run  three 
months  earlier.  Then,  a  diplomatic  fiasco  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  so-called  Trent  Affair  presented 
the  United  States  with  the  very  real  possibility 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  forcing  a  humiliating 
disavowal  of  U.S.  action.  The  response  to  these 
downward  trends  introduced  a  political  blunder,  or 
at  least  political  theatrics,  in  the  U.S.  Congress  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Let  us  examine  these 
events  in  turn  and  perhaps  draw  lessons  from  them. 

Shortly  after  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  President  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  replaced  defeated  MG  Irvin  McDowell  with 
MG  George  B.  McClellan.  McClellan  had  conducted  a  suc¬ 
cessful,  albeit  miniature,  campaign  in  West  Virginia  and 
was  a  capable  organizer  and  trainer.  He  energetically  re¬ 
built  the  muddled  forces  McDowell  had  left  him,  giving 
birth  to  the  eventually  peerless  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By 
October,  increasingly  trained  and  competent  units  and 
leaders  were  spoiling  for  a  fight.  The  opportunity  seemed 
to  present  itself  when  reconnaissance  and  intelligence  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  poorly  secured  Confederate  encampment 
was  perched  on  Ball's  Bluff  above  the 
Potomac  River  and  that  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  were  on  the  verge  of  abandoning 
nearby  Leesburg,  Va.;  neither  assess¬ 
ment  proved  correct.  The  alleged  under¬ 
defended  camp  was  a  mirage,  and  the 
Confederates  were  more  than  willing 
to  fight  for  Leesburg. 

Union  command  evolved  as  differ¬ 
ent  units  moved  forward  across  the 
Potomac  on  October  21,  the  division 
commander  having  remained  on  the 
friendly  bank.  COL  Edward  D.  Baker, 


By  BG  John  S.  Brown 

U.S.  Army  retired 


a  brigade  commander — also  a  U.S. 
senator  and  friend  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln — was  in  charge  when  the  scat¬ 
tered  and  poorly  positioned  units  faced  a  con¬ 
certed  Confederate  counterattack.  Baker  was 
shot  dead  and  his  command  soundly  de¬ 
feated.  Withdrawal  became  rout  when  the 
victorious  Confederates  caught  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Federals  against  the  river  bank.  About 
1,700  had  been  engaged  on  each  side,  out  of 
which  more  than  900  Union  soldiers  were 
killed,  wounded,  missing  or  captured  while 
the  Confederates  lost  fewer  than  150.  Baker  and 
his  predecessors  in  command  on  the  ground  were 
empowered  to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  superior  forces.  This 
was  to  be  a  raid,  not  a  pitched  battle,  but  they  were  loath  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  at  least  some¬ 
thing.  Intelligence  was  fatally  flawed  and  the  plan  corre¬ 
spondingly  bogus;  still  they  drove  on  in  the  hopes  of  some¬ 
how  achieving  a  positive  result. 

Embarrassed  by  the  defeat  at  Ball's  Bluff,  the  United  States 
soon  had  an  even  greater  danger  to  worry  about.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  the  South  hoped  to  parlay  battlefield 
successes  and  cotton  futures  into  diplomatic  leverage  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Recognition  of  its  independence 
seemed  likely,  and  active  support  or  even  intervention  possi¬ 
ble.  It  was  no  great  secret  that  Confederate  commissioners 
James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell  sought  transportation 


A  steel  engraving  by  H.  Wright  Smith 
depicts  the  death  of  U.S.  Senator  and 
Union  brigade  commander  COL  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Baker  during  the  Battle  of  Ball’s 
Bluff,  near  Leesburg,  Va.,  in  1861. 
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to  London  to  pursue  their  cause.  They  slipped  out  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  a  blockade  runner  and  booked  passage 
from  Havana,  Cuba,  on  the  HMS  Trent.  On  November  8  the 
USS  San  Jacinto  intercepted  the  Trent  in  the  Bahamas  and 
forcibly  removed  Mason  and  Slidell.  It  is  impossible  today 
to  determine  whether  the  San  Jacinto's  captain,  Charles 
Wilkes,  was  eccentric,  overzealous  or  insane,  but  he  justified 
his  egregious  breach  of  international  protocol  by  defining 
Mason  and  Slidell  as  contraband — as  though  they  were  il¬ 
licit  guns  or  illegal  merchandise.  Needless  to  say,  the  British 
parliament  and  public  erupted  with  indignation — even 
those  inclined  to  favor  the  North  out  of  abolitionist  senti¬ 
ment.  Their  fervor  was  reflected  in  the  North  by  bouts  of  jin¬ 
goism  on  the  streets,  but  Lincoln  and  other  leaders  clearly 
recognized  they  could  ill  afford  a  confrontation  with  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  government  disavowed  Wilkes' 
rash  act  and  released  Mason  and  Slidell  to  a  British  warship 
that  sped  them  on  their  way.  The  lesson  might  have  been  to 
ensure  that  commanders  at  every  level  were  mindful  of  the 
strategic  consequences  of  their  acts. 

In  light  of  mounting  military  disasters,  Congress  decided 
to  intercede  by  appointing  an  investigative  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  There  certainly  was  a  lot 
worth  investigating:  battlefield  losses,  military  contracts, 
recruiting,  medical  treatment,  fund-raising  and  financing, 
and  so  on.  Warfare  had  become  so  extensive  and  complex 
that  there  was  ample  scope  for  congressional  participation 
and  review.  Unfortunately  the  committee  tended  to  attack 
personalities  rather  than  issues. 

Established  in  early  December,  the  committee's  first  target 
was  the  defeated  division  commander  from  Ball's  Bluff,  BG 
Charles  P.  Stone.  Brushing  aside  such  issues  as  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  intelligence,  tactics,  battle  command  or  support,  the 
committee  focused  instead  on  Stone's  political  views.  Given 
that  he  was  not  a  fervent  abolitionist,  was  he  not  also  a  trai¬ 
tor?  Radical  political  theater  became  a  hallmark  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Generals  and  leaders  not  in  accordance  with  the 
committee  leaders'  political  views  found  themselves 
hounded,  and  those  in  accordance  were  too  often  excused. 
The  committee  ultimately  did  some  useful  work,  but  it  also 
excited  discord,  underscoring  the  dangers  of  mixing  war 
management  with  extreme  political  partisanship.  (Lessons 
drawn  from  it  were  applied  to  the  so-called  "Truman  Com¬ 
mittee,"  which  provided  far  less  contentious  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  congressional  oversight  during  World  War  II.) 

President  Lincoln  and  the  United  States  government  had 
little  to  cheer  about  150  years  ago.  Battlefield  defeat  had 

BG  John  S.  Brown,  USA  Ret.,  was  chief  of  military  history  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  from  December 
1998  to  October  2005.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Battalion,  66th 
Armor,  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War  and  returned 
to  Kuwait  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  1995.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  history  from  Indiana 
University.  His  book,  Kevlar  Legions:  A  History  of  Army 
Transformation  1989-2005,  was  recently  published. 


The  USS  San  Jacinto  (right)  forced  the  mail  packet  HMS  Trent 
to  heave  to  off  the  Bahamas  in  1861  and  forcibly  removed 
Confederate  commissioners  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
a  major  breach  of  international  protocol  that  Britain  decried. 

become  recurrent,  war  with  Great  Britain  and  perhaps 
France  loomed,  and  congressional  radicals  tore  away  at 
moderates  within  the  Lincoln  administration  and  the 
Army.  There  were  a  few  bright  spots,  however.  On  No¬ 
vember  7  a  joint  Army-Navy  expedition  overwhelmed  the 
defenses  of  Port  Royal  Sound  between  Charleston  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.,  advancing  an  "Anaconda  Plan"  of  economic 
strangulation  first  proposed  by  GEN  Winfield  Scott.  On 
the  same  day,  in  far-off  Missouri,  little-known  BG  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  boldly  attacked  5,000  Confederates  with  3,000 
Federals  at  Belmont,  inflicting  approximately  900  casual¬ 
ties  while  suffering  500.  Federal  losses  were  more  readily 
replaced.  We  will  hear  more  of  both  the  Anaconda  Plan 
and  GEN  Grant  in  due  course.  ^ 


Recommended  Reading: 

Ballard,  Ted,  Staff  Ride  Guide:  The  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Center  of  Military  History,  2001) 

Foote,  Shelby,  The  Civil  War,  A  Narrative:  Fort  Sumter  to 
Perryville  (New  York,  N.Y.:  Vintage  Books,  1986) 

McPherson,  James,  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom:  The  Civil  War 
Era  (New  York,  N.Y.:  Oxford  University  Press,  1988) 
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In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 
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mission-ready  even  in  the  hottest  spots. 
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Letters 


General  Gordon  Sullivan  and  AUSA 
are  vocal  and  adamant  that  military  bene¬ 
fits  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
deficit  reduction  if  we  as  a  nation  are  truly 
committed  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
carry  our  colors  into  battle.  The  following 
letter  was  originally  published  in  The  New 
York  Times: 

Military  Benefits 

■  In  your  Sept.  27  editorial  “The 
Pentagon  Budget  and  the  Deficit,"  you 
state  that  “current  military  pay,  pension 
systems  and  retiree  health  care  benefits 
are  unsustainable  and  ripe  for  reform." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
civilian  jobs  and  the  military  profes¬ 
sion.  Military  retirement  and  health¬ 
care  benefits  are  not  gifts;  they  are 
earned  through  blood,  sweat,  repeated 
deployments,  missed  birthdays  and 
anniversaries,  and  the  ever  present 
risk  of  traumatic  brain  injury  or  loss  of 
limbs  or  life.  The  benefits  are  designed 
to  provide  a  powerful  incentive  for 
top-quality  people  to  serve  full  careers 
despite  the  hardships  of  such  service 
for  troops  and  their  families. 

Perceived  erosion  of  benefits,  pro¬ 
posed  or  implemented,  creates  enor¬ 
mous  morale,  recruiting  and  retention 
problems  and  leads  to  perceptions  of 
betrayal  of  trust  among  those  serving, 
those  retired  and  those  who  would  join 
the  all-volunteer  force  in  the  future. 

Shifting  the  burden  of  our  nation's 
current  fiscal  crisis  onto  the  backs  of 
our  military  personnel — less  than  1 
percent  of  our  population  who  volun¬ 
teer  for  decades  of  service  and  in 
essence  write  a  blank  check  to  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  up  to  and 


including  their  lives — is  morally  bank¬ 
rupt. 

One  of  the  richest  nations  on  earth 
can  afford  to  continue  the  current  re¬ 
tirement  system  and  health-care  bene¬ 
fits  for  those  few  who  defend  it  with  a 
lifetime  of  service. 

GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA  Ret. 

Arlington,  Va. 

‘Leader  Mentoring’ 

■  In  response  to  COL  Mark  A.  Mel- 
anson's  fine  August  “Front  &  Center" 
article,  “Leader  Mentoring,"  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  personal  perspective  as 
an  officer  who  spent  28  years  in  the 
Army,  the  first  three  and  a  half  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  starting  in  1972  and  the  re¬ 
maining  years  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
mostly  in  troop  units.  In  addition,  I 
worked  nearly  30  years  for  a  Fortune 
500  company. 

I  entered  active  duty  as  the  Vietnam 
War  was  ending.  I  did  a  short  tour  in 
late  1973  with  the  Second  Division  in 
Korea.  I  commanded  a  Combat  Ser¬ 
vice  Support  (CSS)  company  with  no 
higher  headquarters  or  person  to 
guide  me.  My  unit  was  assigned  to  di¬ 
vision,  attached  to  I  Corps  and  under 
operational  control  to  Eighth  U.S. 
Army  (EUSA),  so  I  was  really  on  my 
own  in  a  one-officer  unit. 

Mentoring  is  every  leader's  job,  and 
there  are  lots  of  ways  to  mentor.  Based 
on  both  my  Army  and  corporate  expe¬ 
riences,  I  learned  some  important 
lessons  about  mentoring. 

Be  true  to  your  values  and  never 
compromise  based  on  trends  to  the 
contrary.  You  will  face  some  head¬ 
winds  from  the  “politicians"  in  the  or- 


This  Month's  Cover 

SSG  Michael  Bernquist,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  holds 
his  arms  out  for  his  daughter  Evelyn  after  returning 
from  a  12-month  deployment  to  Iraq.  He  was  also 
greeted  by  his  wife,  Brandi,  and  his  older  daughter 
Brooke  at  the  welcome  home  ceremony  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  in  November. 

(Photo  illustration  based  on  U.S.  Army  photograph/SGT 
Jessica  Kuhn) 


ganization.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
you  will  be  sought  after  and  respected 
if  you  stick  to  your  values — and  those 
of  the  organization.  Walk  the  talk! 

Know  what  resources  are  available 
to  help  in  all  areas  and  make  the  most 
of  them. 

Network  with  those  with  influence 
and  share  your  value  system  (as  well  as 
the  value  system  of  the  organization)  as 
reflected  in  your  actions.  Extend  your 
influence  both  up  and  down  the  chain. 

Make  sure  direct  reports  have  realis¬ 
tic  goals  that  are  followed  and  updated 
regularly.  Shift  course  if  you  must, 
based  on  tactical  realities.  Be  a  coach 
and  don't  forget  to  address  issues  that 
affect  quality-of-life  concerns  (critical 
in  today's  operations  tempo)  as  these 
affect  performance.  That  is  a  critical 
component  of  mentoring,  especially  if 
it  includes  a  career  development  plan. 

Never  be  too  strategic  with  subordi¬ 
nates  beyond  the  short  term — they 
don't  care.  The  one  exception  is  a  very 
general  view  of  career  progression 
(which  can  go  out  20  or  30  years). 

Lastly,  be  accessible  and  be  in  touch 
with  the  troops,  NCOs  in  particular. 
Don't  be  too  comfortable  with  your 
success — you  are  only  as  successful  as 
your  last  decision. 

I  worked  for  LTG  James  Hollings¬ 
worth  in  Korea,  and  I  remember  him 
saying  "regulations  are  guidelines." 
Don't  hide  behind  regulations  and 
emails  when  they  are  a  barrier  to  doing 
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the  right  thing.  After  all,  one  size  does 
not  fit  all  in  a  global  organization.  Lis¬ 
ten,  listen  and  listen  some  more. 

Don't  overcomplicate  things.  Lead — 
and  mentor — by  example. 

COL  Matthew  R.  Segal,  USA  Ret. 

Cary,  N.C. 

Curbing  Acronymania 

■  Your  November  "Lront  &  Cen¬ 
ter"  article,  "A  Doomed  but  Praise¬ 
worthy  Effort  to  Curb  Acronymania," 
reminded  me  of  my  favorite  acronym. 

In  1963,  I  was  the  aide-de-camp 


.(ADC)  to  an  Army  major  general  who 
was  chief  of  staff  of  NATO's  Allied 
Lorces,  South  in  Naples,  Italy.  My  gen¬ 
eral  received  a  message  from  COM- 
CRUDESLLOTMED  saying  he  would 
like  to  pay  a  courtesy  call. 

I  asked  the  ADC  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
Commander  in  Chief,  South,  "What  is 
the  Navy  saying  here?"  He  replied, 
"Oh,  that's  Admiral  Wilson,  the  new 
commander,  cruiser-destroyer  flotilla 
Med  i  terr  anean. " 

Thomas  P.  Mckenna 
Stowe,  Vt. 
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Washington  Report 


Army,  DoD  Address  Defense  Cuts 


In  November,  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon  Panetta  and 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Raymond  T.  Ordieno  addressed 
Congress  on  the  impact  of  an  estimated  $450  billion  in 
budget  cuts  on  the  armed  services  over  the  next  10  years, 
warning  that  possible  across-the-board  cuts  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  Army.  If  a  bipartisan  deficit-reduction  super 
committee  has  not  identified  $1.2  trillion  in  savings  by  No¬ 
vember  23,  with  Congress  acting  on  the  plan  by  December 
23,  an  across-the-board  round  of  spending  cuts  will  auto¬ 
matically  occur.  That  so-called  sequestration  would  cut  de¬ 
fense  spending  by  up  to  another  $600  billion. 

After  Secretary  Panetta  held  a  closed-door  briefing  with 
House  members.  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Rep.  Howard  P.  (Buck)  McKeon  (R-CA), 
summed  up  the  Secretary's  comments.  Secretary  Panetta 
expects,  according  to  McKeon,  about  half  of  DoD's  $450 
billion  savings  over  the  next  decade  to  come  from  weapons 
programs,  with  the  rest  resulting  from  efficiencies,  troop 
reductions  and  personnel  costs  such  as  health  care.  Addi¬ 
tional,  automatic  cuts  across  the  board  would  have  a  "dev¬ 
astating  effect"  on  the  military. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno  urged 
making  the  $450  billion  cuts  carefully  and  "strategically." 
Referring  to  the  necessary  reduction  of  27,000  soldiers  an¬ 
nounced  earlier,  GEN  Odierno  told  the  committee:  "As  the 
Army  gets  smaller,  it  is  'how  we  reduce'  that  will  be  criti¬ 
cal."  He  echoed  Secretary  Panetta's  concern  about  a  total 
reduction  of  more  than  $1  trillion  for  DoD.  "Cuts  of  this 
magnitude  would  be  catastrophic  to  the  military  and — in 
the  case  of  the  Army — would  significantly  reduce  our  ca¬ 
pability  and  capacity  to  assure  our  partners  abroad,  re¬ 
spond  to  crises  and  deter  our  potential  adversaries,  while 
threatening  the  readiness  of  our  all-volunteer  force." 

GEN  Odierno  also  warned  that  across-the-board  cuts 
would  mean  significant  reductions  in  both  active  and  re¬ 
serve  component  end  strengths,  have  an  impact  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  base,  and  almost  eliminate  the  Army's  moderniza¬ 
tion  programs.  In  addition,  the  Army  would  have  to 
consider  efficiencies  such  as  consolidations  and  closures  in 
order  to  have  the  resources  necessary  for  training  and 
equipment  maintenance.  "With  sequestration,  my  assess¬ 
ment,"  he  told  the  legislators,  "is  that  the  nation  would  in¬ 
cur  an  unacceptable  level  of  strategic  and  operational  risk." 

COLA  increase.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Veterans'  Compensation  Cost-of-Living  (COLA)  Adjustment 
Act  of  2011,  previously  passed  by  the  Senate,  in  early  No¬ 
vember.  1 1  rOLA  Act  authorizes  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ffairs  ■>  raise  by  3.6  percent  disability  compensation, 

Oional  compensation  for  dependents,  the  clothing  al- 

A 


lowances  for  certain  disabled  veterans,  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  surviving  spouses  and  children. 
The  legislation  will  be  sent  to  the  White  House,  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama  is  expected  to  sign  it  into  law.  Military  retirees, 
like  those  who  receive  Social  Security,  automatically  receive 
the  adjustment.  The  increase  takes  effect  December  1  and 
will  appear  in  January  checks.  The  increase  in  those  pay¬ 
ments  is  the  first  since  2008,  when  it  was  5.8  percent. 

Fort  Monroe  a  National  Monument.  In  November,  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama  signed  a  proclamation  designating  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe,  in  Hampton,  Va.,  a  National  Monument.  Virginia  Sena¬ 
tors  Jim  Webb  and  Mark  Warner  introduced  congressional 
legislation  in  June  to  establish  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
Service  at  Fort  Monroe.  President  Obama  sped  up  the 
process  by  using  powers  granted  to  him  under  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  Act  to  name  the  historic  former  Army  base  a  national 
monument  managed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  third-oldest  Army  post  in  continuous  active  service 
until  it  was  closed  in  September  as  part  of  the  2005  Base  Re¬ 
alignment  and  Closure  Act,  Fort  Monroe  has  a  long  history 
that  dates  back  to  1609,  when  settlers  built  a  fort  on  a  plot 
called  Old  Point  Comfort  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Six-sided  Fort  Monroe  was  built 
there  between  1819  and  1834.  During  the  Civil  War,  Fort 
Monroe  remained  in  Union  hands,  and  its  commander,  MG 
Benjamin  Butler,  afforded  sanctuary  to  escaped  slaves.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis  was 
held  prisoner  in  the  casemate  dungeon. 

Fort  Monroe  contains  more  than  190  historic  properties, 
among  them  the  Old  Point  Comfort  Lighthouse  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Chamberlin  Hotel.  The  former  installation  becomes  the 
396th  unit  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
will  manage  more  than  half  of  the  570  acres.  The  state-based 
Fort  Monroe  Authority,  which  will  allow  limited  develop¬ 
ment  in  specific  areas,  will  manage  the  rest  of  the  property. 

One  of  the  many  his¬ 
torical  landmarks  on 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  is 
the  moat,  built  by  2LT 
Robert  E.  Lee. 
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News  Call 


Security  ‘Tenuous’  in  Eastern  Afghan  Provinces 


A  recent  DoD  report  citing  security 
gains  elsewhere  in  Afghanistan  noted 
that  the  situation  in  Regional  Com¬ 
mand-East  (RC-E)  " remains  tenuous," 
a  concern  LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti, 
commander  of  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  Joint  Command  (IJC) 
and  deputy  commander  of  U.S.  Forces- 
Afghanistan,  seconded  in  a  teleconfer¬ 
ence  with  reporters  at  the  Pentagon  in 
late  October. 

LTG  Scaparrotti,  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operations  throughout  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  described  increased  friction 
along  the  Afghanistan-Pakistan  border 
and  discussed  the  importance  of  mili¬ 
tant  safe  havens  in  Pakistan. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  Afghan¬ 
istan  provinces  of  Paktika  and  Khost, 


said  LTG  Scaparrotti,  "cross-border 
fires  this  year  ...  are  more  than  four 
times  higher  than  they  had  been  in 
the  [previous]  year."  The  relationship 
with  the  Pakistani  military  has  not 
been  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  when 
he  was  commander  of  RC-E  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  LTG  Scaparrotti  said, 
"and  in  some  locations,  from  time  to 
time  you'll  see  what  just  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  collaboration  or  was  a  col¬ 
laboration  or,  at  a  minimum,  looking 
the  other  way  when  insurgents  con¬ 
ducted  rocket  or  mortar  fire  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  visual  sight  of  one  of 
their  posts."  He  is  working  to  im¬ 
prove  the  relationship  with  Pakistan 
and  believes  that  the  insurgent  safe 
havens  there  are  the  biggest  obstacle 


to  establishing  security  in  the  area. 

LTG  Scaparrotti  described  a  concen¬ 
trated  operation  focused  specifically 
on  the  Haqqani  network  [see  p.  57],  a 
smaller  group  than  the  Taliban  but  one 
that  "provides  a  great  deal  of  expertise 
and  facilitation"  and  is  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  it  is  "willing  to  work  with  almost 
any  of  the  other  insurgent  networks 
that  have  effect  in  Afghanistan."  IJC, 
partnered  with  Afghan  security  forces, 
used  elements  of  some  three  brigades 
as  well  as  U.S.  special  operations  forces 
in  the  operation. 

As  the  command  plans  for  the  rede¬ 
ployment  of  23,000  troops  by  next  Sep¬ 
tember,  LTG  Scaparrotti  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  U.S.  can  meet  its  objectives 
in  2014  even  if  the  sanctuaries  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  but  "it  will  be  a  much 
tougher  task." 

Iraq  War  Winds  Down.  After  months 
of  failing  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
keeping  U.S.  troops  in  Iraq,  President 
Obama  announced  in  late  October 
that  "the  rest  of  our  troops  in  Iraq  will 
come  home  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Af¬ 
ter  nearly  nine  years,  America's  war 
in  Iraq  will  be  over.  . . .  Our  troops  will 
definitely  be  home  for  the  holidays." 

The  security  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  expires  December  31, 
and  negotiations  to  establish  a  new 
one  stalemated  over  the  issue  of  legal 
immunity  for  U.S.  servicemembers. 
President  Obama  announced  that  the 
United  States  will  maintain  a  close  al¬ 
liance  with  Iraq,  and  Iraqi  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nouri  al-Maliki  is  scheduled  to 


U.S.  Army  SGM  Ralph  Beam ,  left,  for¬ 
mer  command  sergeant  major  of  NATO 
Training  Mission  Afghanistan  (NTM-A), 
and  LTG  William  B.  Caldwell  IV,  former 
NTM-A  commanding  general,  participate 
in  a  change-of-command  ceremony  at 
Camp  Eggers,  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  in 
November,  when  LTG  Daniel  P.  Bolger 
assumed  command  of  NTM-A. 
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GENERAL 


OFFICER 


CHANGES* 


LTG  J.F.  Mulhol- 
land  Jr.  from 
CG,  USASOC, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
to  Dep.  Cmdr., 
USSOCOM, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 


MG  M.S.  Bow¬ 
man  from  Dir.  of 
AONS,  OCIO/G- 
6,  USA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to 
Dep.  Dir.,  J-8  for 
C4S,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


MG  R.M.  Brown 

from  Dep.  for  Ac¬ 
quisition  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Mgmt., 
OASA  (ALT), 
Washington, 

D.C.,  to  Cmdr.,  C- 
JTSCC,  CENT- 
COM,  Qatar. 


Brigadier  Generals:  J.W.  Charlton  from  Dep.  Dir.  for  Politico-Military  Affairs  (Middle  East),  J-5,  Jt. 
Staff,  Washington,  D.C.  to  Dep.  Cmdr.,  RC-E,  IJC,  OEF,  Afghanistan;  G.T.  Cosentino  from  Dep. 
Cmdr.  for  Reg.  Spt.,  NTM-A/CSTC-A,  to  Dep.  Dir.  for  Politico-Military  Affairs  (Middle  East),  J-5,  Jt. 
Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  R.S.  Ferrell  from  Dir.  for  C4S,  AFRICOM,  Germany,  to  CG,  CECOM,  APG, 
Md.;  J.C.  Lettko,  ARNG,  from  Army  CoS,  JFHQ,  Latham,  N.Y.,  to  Dep.  Cmdr.,  JTF-GTMO,  US- 
SOUTHCOM,  Cuba;  R.L.  Mealer  from  Dep.  Dir.,  J-5,  USF-I,  OND,  Iraq,  to  Dir.,  USAMAA,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.;  J.L.  Poppe  from  Chief,  Dept,  of  Veterinary  Science,  AHS,  AMEDDC&S,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  Chief,  Veterinary  Corps  of  the  Army;  C.W.  Whittington  Jr.,  ARNG,  from  Dep.  Cmdr.,  29th 
Inf.  Div.,  Towson,  Md.,  to  Dir.,  Security  Partnering,  IJC,  OEF,  Afghanistan. 

■  AFRICOM— U  S.  Africa  Cmd.;  AHS— Academy  of  Health  Sciences;  AMEDDC&S— U  S.  Army 
Medical  Department  Center  and  School;  AONS— Architecture,  Operations,  Networks  and  Space; 
APG— Aberdeen  Proving  Ground;  ARNG— Army  National  Guard;  C4S— Command,  Control,  Com¬ 
munications  and  Computer  Systems;  CECOM — U.S.  Army  Communications-Electronics  Cmd.; 
CENTCOM — U.S.  Central  Command;  C-JTSCC— Joint  Theater  Support  Contracting  Cmd.;  CoS- 
Chief  of  Staff;  CSTC-A— Combined  Security  Transition  Cmd.-Afghanistan;  IJC— International  Secu¬ 
rity  Assistance  Force  Joint  Cmd.;  JFHQ— Joint  Force  Headquarters;  JTF-GTMO— Joint  Task  Force- 
Guantanamo;  NTM-A — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Training  Mission-Afghanistan;  OASA 
(ALT)— Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology);  OCIO— 
Office  of  the  Chief  Information  Officer;  OEF — Operation  Enduring  Freedom;  OND — Operation  New 
Dawn;  RC-E  Regional  Cmd. -East;  USA — U.S.  Army;  USAMAA — U.S.  Army  Manpower  Analysis 
Agency;  USASOC— U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Cmd.;  USF-I— U.S.  Forces  Iraq;  USSOCOM— 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Cmd.;  USSOUTHCOM—U.S  Southern  Cmd. 

* Assignments  to  general  officer  slots  announced  by  the  General  Officer  Management  Office,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army.  Some  officers  are  listed  at  the  grade  to  which  they  are  nominated,  promotable 
or  eligible  to  be  f rocked.  The  reporting  dates  for  some  officers  may  not  yet  be  determined. 


visit  the  White  House  in  December, 
when  he  and  the  President  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  future  relationship  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  a  November  teleconference,  MG 
Thomas  Spoehr,  deputy  commanding 
general  for  support,  U.S.  Forces-Iraq 
(USF-I),  told  reporters  at  the  Pentagon 
that  the  State  Department  will  lead  U.S. 
efforts  in  Iraq  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
"We're  executing  ...  a  deliberate  plan  to 
safely  and  responsibly  withdraw  from 
Iraq  by  December  31,"  said  MG  Spoehr, 
noting  that  the  plan  is  a  "flexible"  one. 


The  number  of  bases  with  U.S.  troops 
has  dropped  from  a  high  of  505  in  2007 
to  12  in  November,  he  noted.  Roughly 
33,000  servicemembers  remain  in  coun¬ 
try.  Approximately  55  U.S.  military  lo¬ 
gistics  convoys  involving  up  to  1,650 
trucks  weave  through  Iraq  at  any  given 
time,  he  told  the  reporters,  carting 
equipment  to  Kuwait  for  shipment. 
USF-I  has  lent  some  equipment,  such  as 
mine-protected  vehicles,  to  the  State 
Department  and  has  transferred  others 
to  the  Iraqi  government.  It  would  cost 
more  to  ship  most  of  that  equipment 
home  than  to  replace  it,  MG  Spoehr  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  vast  majority  of  troops  will  be 
out  of  Iraq  by  mid-December,  esti¬ 
mated  MG  Spoehr,  but  USF-I  is  not  re¬ 
leasing  the  numbers  redeploying  each 
week  or  the  bases  that  are  making  the 
transition  because  insurgents  may 
have  used  similar  information  to  target 
U.S.  servicemembers  in  the  past.  The 


COMMAND  SERGEANTS 
MAJOR  CHANGES* 


CSM  R.E.  Orosz 

from  20th  Spt. 

Cmd.  (CBRNE), 

APG,  Md.,  to  First 
Army  Div.  West, 

Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

■  AAMDC — Army  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
Command;  APG — Aberdeen  Proving  Ground; 
CBRNE — Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological, 
Nuclear  and  High  Yield  Explosives 

‘Command  sergeants  major  positions  assigned 
to  general  officer  commands. 


majority  of  troops  will  redeploy  to 
Kuwait  and  return  home  from  there; 
some  troops  will  fly  directly  to  the 
United  States  on  commercial  flights 
from  Iraq.  Until  they  leave,  MG  Spoehr 
said,  U.S.  forces  are  committed  to 
keeping  fellow  servicemembers  safe. 
Iraq  remains  a  dangerous  place,  with 
violent  attacks  averaging  14  per  day. 

Responding  to  a  question  about  U.S. 
troops  remaining  in  Kuwait  to  assist 
with  regional  security — a  possible  al¬ 
lusion  to  an  Associated  Press  report 
that  some  4,000  1st  Cavalry  Division 
soldiers  redeploying  from  Iraq  would 
stay  in  Kuwait  as  a  quick  reaction 
force — MG  Spoehr  said  that  he  had 
"no  special  information  on  that." 

Campaign  Medal.  The  Department  of 
Defense  recently  announced  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  additional  campaign 
phase  for  the  Afghanistan  Campaign 
Medal  (ACM).  An  additional  campaign 
star  corresponding  to  the  campaign 
phase  is  now  authorized  for  wear  on 
the  ACM. 

ACM  campaign  stars  recognize  par¬ 
ticipation  in  DoD-designated  military 
campaigns  in  the  Afghanistan  Cam¬ 
paign  Medal's  areas  of  eligibility.  Ser¬ 
vicemembers  who  have  qualified  for 
the  ACM  may  display  a  bronze  cam¬ 
paign  star  on  their  medal  for  each  des¬ 
ignated  campaign  phase  in  which 
they  participated.  The  stars  are  worn 
on  the  suspension  and  campaign  rib¬ 
bon  of  the  campaign  medal.  The  addi- 


CORRECTION 

The  article  "The  Emergence  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant"  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  ARMY  Magazine  included  a 
photograph  of  Union  Brevet  BG 
i  homas  M.  Harris.  The  photo¬ 
graph  should  have  been  of  Con¬ 
federate  Col.  Thomas  A.  Harris. 


CSM  J.N.  Ross 

from  1  sf  Space 
Bde.,  Peterson 
AFB,  Colo.,  to 
32nd  AAMDC, 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas 
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tional  ACM  campaign  phase  and  as¬ 
sociated  dates  are: 

■  Transition  I  -  July  1,  2011  through 
a  date  to  be  determined. 

Previously  approved  ACM  campaign 
phases  are: 

■  Liberation  of  Afghanistan  -  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  2001  through  November  30, 
2001. 

■  Consolidation  I  -  December  1, 
2001  through  September  30,  2006. 

■  Consolidation  II  -  October  1, 
2006  through  November  30,  2009. 

■  Consolidation  III  -  December  1, 
2009  through  June  30,  2011. 

ARNG  Retention  High.  The  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  (ARNG)  is  seeing  such  an 
unexpectedly  high  retention  rate  that  it 
intentionally  achieved  only  95  percent 
of  its  recruiting  goal  in  fiscal  year  (FY) 
2011  in  order  to  stay  within  its  congres- 
sionally  authorized  end  strength.  In  an 
ARNG  release,  COL  Rob  Porter,  chief 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  Strength 
Directorate,  said,  "It  was  an  intentional 
miss  and  not  due  to  a  lack  of  acces¬ 
sions."  A  very  low  attrition  rate  com¬ 
bined  with  better-than-anticipated  re¬ 
tention  rates  forced  the  ARNG  to  cut 
back  on  accessions. 

Ten  years  ago  roughly  53  percent  of 
recruits  entering  the  ARNG  lacked  any 
prior  military  service  compared  to  72 
percent  in  FY  2010.  The  reason  for  the 
increase,  according  to  COL  Porter,  is 
"the  transformation  of  the  Army  Na¬ 


Soldier  and  NCO  2011.  Army  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Peter  W.  Chiarelli  (far 
left)  and  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
Raymond  F.  Chandler  III  (far  right)  pre¬ 
sent  SGT  Guy  M.  Mellor  (left)  and  SPC 
Thomas  M.  Hauser  (right)  with  the  NCO 
of  the  Year  and  Soldier  of  the  Year 
awards,  respectively  at  the  Army’s  Best 
Warrior  Competition  Awards  Luncheon 
during  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  Washington,  D.C.  Utah  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  SGT  Mellor  represented  1st 
Battalion,  145th  Field  Artillery;  SPC 
Hauser  represented  U.S.  Forces  Com¬ 
mas  and  is  assigned  to  the  563rd  Mili¬ 
tary  i  'ice  Company  91st  MP  Battalion, 

;  c  -  MP  Brigade,  1 0th  Mountain 
Division,  Fort  Drum,  N.  Y. 


Army  Casualties  in  Afghanistan 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  from  October  1  to  October  31,  2011.  All  names  have  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 


SPC  James  A.  Butz,  21 
SPC  Ricardo  Cerros  Jr.,  24 
PVT  Danny  Chen,  19 
SSG  Robert  B.  Cowdrey,  39 
SFC  Kristoffer  B.  Domeij,  29 
SPC  Michael  D.  Elm,  25 
SGT  Edward  S.  Grace,  39 
PFC  Christopher  A.  Horns,  20 
CPT  Joshua  S.  Lawrence,  29 
SGT  John  A.  Lyons,  26 


SSG  Jorge  M.  Oliveira,  33 
CPL  Paul  A.  Rivera,  26 
CPT  Drew  E.  Russell,  25 
SPC  Jeremiah  T.  Sancho,  23 
1SG  Billy  J.  Siercks,  32 
SSG  Houston  M.  Taylor,  25 
1LT  Ashley  I.  White,  24 
CWO  James  B.  Wilke,  38 
SSG  Nathan  L.  Wyrick,  34 


Army  Casualties  in  Iraq 

The  following  U.S.  Army  soldiers  were  reported  killed  in  Operation  New 
Dawn  from  October  1  to  October  31,  2011.  All  names  have  been  released 
through  the  Department  of  Defense;  families  have  been  notified. 

CPT  Shawn  P.  T.  Charles,  40  SFC  David  G.  Robinson,  28 

SSG  James  R.  Leep  Jr.,  44  PFC  Steven  F.  Shapiro,  29 


tional  Guard  to  get  into  the  high 
schools."  In  addition,  he  said,  the 
Army  National  Guard  is  recruiting  a 
better  quality  of  soldier:  Historic  levels 
of  recruits  are  high  school  graduates. 

The  chance  to  serve  in  a  world-class 
organization  and  be  part  of  something 
bigger  than  yourself,  COL  Porter  said, 
is  not  only  drawing  recruits  in  but 


also  retaining  soldiers  already  serving 
in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Army  Runners  Win.  In  October,  three 
teams  of  racers  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
swept  the  27th  Army  Ten-Miler,  and  an 
Army  Reserve  runner  took  first  place 
in  the  36th  annual  Marine  Corps 
Marathon.  Both  competitions  started 
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•s  Varhegyi /Wreaths  Across  America 


The  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
men’s  master  team, 
composed  of  four 
men  older  than  40, 
receives  the  Com¬ 
mander’s  Cup  after 
winning  the  27th  an¬ 
nual  Army  Ten-Miler. 


near  the  Pentagon  in  Northern  Virginia 
and  wound  through  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  More  than  30,000  people  and 
540  teams  competed  in  the  Army  Ten- 
Miler,  one  of  the  largest  10-mile  races 
in  the  world,  and  soldiers  from  Fort 
Bragg  took  first  place  in  the  men's, 
women's  and  men's  master  team  ac¬ 
tive  duty  divisions.  The  women's  team 


took  the  title  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year.  Runners  from  the  U.S.  Army 
World  Class  Athlete  Program  and  All- 
Army  Sports  successfully  defended  the 
International  Cup. 

Army  Reserve  1LT  Charles  Ware,  an 
All-Army  team  member  from  Illinois, 
finished  first  out  of  a  field  of  more 
than  20,000  runners  in  the  Marine 


Corps  Marathon,  winning  the  26.2- 
mile  race  with  a  time  of  two  hours,  19 
minutes  and  16  seconds.  His  time,  a 
personal  best,  was  the  fastest  in  the 
event  since  1997. 

Christmas  Wreaths.  In  1992,  two  weeks 
before  Christmas,  Morrill  Worcester  of 
Harrington,  Maine,  donated  5,000  ever¬ 
green  wreaths  to  be  placed  on  graves  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  as  a  way  of  remembering 
the  veterans  interred  there. 

Today,  Wreaths  Across  America 
(www.WreathsAcrossAmerica.org), 
founded  by  Worcester  nearly  20  years 
ago,  lays  more  than  200,000  wreaths  at 
Arlington  and  other  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Beginning  with  the  annual  "Veter¬ 
ans'  Parade"  from  Maine  to  Virginia, 
the  event  culminates  in  Arlington  on 
the  second  Saturday  of  December.  The 
parade  stops  at  schools,  monuments, 
veterans'  homes  and  communities 
along  the  way  and  is  supported  by 
thousands  of  volunteers  who  raise 
money,  organize  ceremonies  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  various  events.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  Wreaths  Across  America  will 
place  225,000  wreaths  on  graves  at  Ar¬ 
lington  and  other  cemeteries. 


Each  year  since  1992,  the  holiday  wreath-laying  tribute  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  begins  with  a  week-long  "Vet¬ 
eran’s  Parade"  from  Harrington,  Maine,  to  Arlington,  Va. 
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U.S.  Army/SGT  Jessica  Kuhn 
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First-time  buyers  welcome. 


I  can't  believe  it — 

a  great  rate  just  got  even  better! 


Hispanic  Heritage.  MSG 

Carolyne  Wilding,  equal 
opportunity  advisor,  160th 
Signal  Brigade,  speaks  at 
a  cake-cutting  ceremony 
at  the  Camp  Arifjan, 
Kuwait,  post  exchange. 
The  event  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  National  His¬ 
panic  Heritage  Month 
(September  15-October 
15)  and  honored  Hispanic- 
American  servicemembers 
who  serve  the  military. 


MREs  Refined.  Today's  Meal,  Ready 
to  Eat  (MRE),  which  replaced  the  C-ra- 
tion  in  the  early  1980s,  has  been  im¬ 
proved  and  refined  and  now  includes 
such  choices  as  ratatouille  and  chicken 
and  pesto  pasta.  A  recent  Washington 
Post  article  described  the  efforts  of  the 
Natick  Soldier  Research,  Development 
and  Engineering  Center  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  MREs  are  created,  tested 
and  tasted. 


Current  efforts  at  the  laboratory 
outside  Boston,  reported  the  Post,  aim 
to  make  the  field  rations  not  only  taste 
good  but  also  boost  energy.  The  Cen¬ 
ter  is  testing  a  beef  jerky  stick  that  de¬ 
livers  the  same  amount  of  caffeine  as  a 
cup  of  coffee — a  no-doze  snack  for 
sleepy  soldiers.  Technologists  at  Nat¬ 
ick  are  now  adding  supplements  such 
as  omega-3s,  which  act  as  anti-inflam¬ 
matories.  A  complex  carbohydrate 
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called  maltodextrin  injected  in  apple¬ 
sauce  produces  Zapplesauce,  which 
gives  soldiers  a  quick  burst  of  energy. 

Researchers  at  Natick  create  new 
dishes,  then  taste-test  them  on-site. 
Meals  that  pass  muster  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  are  field-tested  at  military  bases 
across  the  country,  where  service- 
members  rate  them  by  filling  out 
questionnaires.  Natick  scientists  heed 
the  soldiers'  responses  and  work  to 
improve  the  taste  as  well  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  meals.  Menu  choices 
change  each  year  based  on  feedback; 
unpopular  items  such  as  a  cheese- 
and-vegetable  omelet  are  replaced. 
More  than  241  ration  items  have  been 
introduced  since  1993,  and  there  are 
now  24  MRE  options  available.  Each 
has  a  shelf  life  of  three  years  at  80  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  or  six  months  at  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  can  be  safely 
air-dropped  by  parachute  or  free- 
dropped  from  100  feet. 

Child  Care  Costs.  Most  fees  for  Army 
child  care  and  related  child  and  youth 
programs  will  increase  by  $4  to  $8  per 
week.  The  fee  increase  is  the  second 
step  in  a  three-year  program  to  align 
Army  fees  to  the  2010  DoD  policy.  In 
2010,  DoD  broadened  the  child  care 
fee  ranges  from  six  to  nine  categories, 
raised  the  income  cap  on  each  fee 
range  and  raised  the  income  cap  from 
$70,001  to  $125,001.  Before  the  change. 
Army  installations  were  given  the 
range,  and  garrison  commanders  se¬ 
lected  the  fee  amounts.  The  Army  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  2010  DoD  fee  policy  and, 
through  an  exception  to  policy,  worked 
to  ease  its  financial  impact  on  Army 
families.  The  DoD  fee  increase  is  be¬ 
ing  phased  in,  and  the  Army's  goal  is 
to  have  one  standard  fee  in  each  cate¬ 
gory,  ensuring  consistency  from  in¬ 
stallation  to  installation,  by  2012-13. 
Until  academic  year  2013-14,  child 
care  fees  may  vary  from  one  installa¬ 
tion  to  another. 

Child  care  fees  remain  based  on  to¬ 
tal  family  income  rather  than  rank  or 
civilian  grade.  Families  with  more 
than  one  child  that  use  child  and 
youth  services  programs  will  continue 
to  receive  a  15  percent  discount  for 
each  additional  child.  4r 
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With  remarkably  low  size,  weight,  and  power,  the  Small 
Tactical  Terminal  (STT)  KOR-24  networks  disadvantaged 
platforms  with  simultaneous  Link  16  and  VHF/UHF  connectivity. 
Only  the  ruggedized  STT  (co-developed  by  ViaSat  and  Harris) 
empowers  the  tactical  warfighter  to  share  and  access  situational 
awareness,  PLI,  and  command  &  control  information  in  real  time 
with  a  single  radio  terminal. 


Small  Tactical  Terminal  (STT) 


5.6"  H 


Simultaneous  Link  16 
and  VHF/UHF  Networking 
for  the  Tactical  Edge 

New  Small  Tactical  Terminal  Delivers  360° 
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Bank  of  America,  N.A.: 

AUSA  Bank  Card 

Start  receiving  great  rewards  and  show  your  support 
for  AUSA.  Call  866-438-6262. 


Dell  Member  Purchase  Program: 

AUSA  members  can  now  receive  discounts  on  Dell  PCs. 


AUSA  Career  Center: 

AUSA  members  can  now  post  their  resumes  and  employers 
can  advertise  any  new  openings  they  have.  Visit  our  Web  site 
and  go  to  the  Resources  drop-down,  then  Career  Center. 


University  of  Maryland  University 
College  (UMUC): 

University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC)  is  pleased 
to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  programs  to 
AUSA  members  worldwide.  For  some  program  participants, 
a  discounted  tuition  rate  will  apply. 


Armed  Forces  Services  Corporation: 

AFSC  guides  you  through  the  details  on  military  entitlements 
for  your  retirement  and  survivor  planning/assistance  for  your 
spouse.  Call  or  e-mail:  888-237-2872,  info@AFSC-USA.com. 


Choice  Hotels  International®: 

AUSA  members  can  receive  discounts  on  hotel  rooms 
at  the  following  hotels. 


•  Comfort  Inn® 

•  Comfort  Suites® 

•  Quality® 

•  Sleep  Inn® 

•  Clarion® 


Cambria  Suites® 

MainStay  Suites® 

Suburban  Extended  Stay  Hotel® 
Econo  Lodge® 

Rodeway  Inn® 


Call  800-258-2847  and  use  the  code  00800700. 


Car  Rental  Program: 

Use  the  reservation  codes  on  the  back  of  your  membership 
card  and  save  at: 

•AVIS  800-331-1441  ‘Hertz  800-654-6511 

•  Budget  800-455-2848  •  National  800-Car-Rent 

•  Alamo  800-354-2322  (rental  for  under  age  25  available) 


Publications: 

•  ARMY  Magazine  every  month,  including  the  October 

ARMY  Green  Book. 

•  AUSA  NEWS  every  month. 


Member  discounts  and  services  are  subject  to  change. 


Institute  of  Land  Warfare: 

ILW  offers  writing  programs;  conducts  conferences  and 
symposia;  publishes  essays,  Defense  Reports,  newsletters; 
and  provides  research  on  defense  issues.  Call  800-336-4570, 
ext.  630  for  details. 


AUSA  Mastercare  Group  Insurance  Plans: 

•  Active  Duty  &  Retiree  TRICARE  Supplement 

•  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Plan 

•  10- Year  Level  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Group  Term  Life  Insurance  Plan 

•  Short-Term  Recovery  Plan 

•  Long  Term  Care  Plan 

Call  800-882-5707  for  more  information. 


Dental  and  Vision  Discount  Plans: 

Discounts  offered  to  AUSA  members  on  dental  services 
and  vision  exams. 

This  plan  is  not  available  in  the  states  of  MT  and  VT. 


Emergency  Assistance  Plus: 

If  you  or  a  family  member  gets  injured  or  sick  while  on 
travel  this  plan  will  provide  medical  assistance,  bring  a 
medical  specialist  or  loved  one  to  your  side  and  much  more. 
Call  888-633-6450  for  more  information. 


Government  Vacation  Rewards: 

AUSA  now  offers  its  members  discounts  on  cruises, 
resorts  and  tour  providers. 


GEICO  Insurance  -  Auto,  Home, 
Condo/Renters,  and  Boat: 

In  states  where  available,  a  special  member  discount 
may  apply.  Call  800-861-8380. 


Apple  Member  Purchase  Program: 

Apple  Computers  offers  AUSA  members  a  substantial 
savings  on  its  computers.  Call  800-MY-APPLE  and  mention 
you  are  a  member  of  AUSA. 


Book  Program: 

Members  receive  discounts  on  selected  military  books. 


Army  Times/Federal  Times: 

Subscription  discounts  on  Army  Times/Federal  Times. 
Call  800-368-5718. 
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Restoring  Learning 


By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

In  March  the  Department  of  the 
Army  published  the  2011  Army  Pos¬ 
ture  Statement.  Submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  it  is  an  excellent,  comprehen¬ 
sive  explanation  of  the  Army's  status 
and  the  plans  for  a  transition  of  the 
force  as  we  withdraw  from  Iraq  and 
prepare  for  a  modified  mission.  It  re¬ 
ports  on  the  condition  of  the  force,  po¬ 
tential  global  trends  and  threats  to  our 
national  security,  goals  for  reconstitut¬ 
ing  the  force,  and  guarantees  for 
maintaining  the  quality  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  combat  operatives. 

The  report  also  identifies  require¬ 
ments  for  restoring  or  reversing  capa¬ 
bilities  that  have  suffered  from  the  di¬ 
version  of  resources  required  for  the 
conduct  of  combat  operations  during 
the  past  decade.  Modernizing  mainte¬ 
nance  and  reducing  the  backlog  of 
repair,  acquiring  new  materiel,  ener¬ 
gizing  research  and  development,  re¬ 
forming  Army  force  generation  to 
adapt  lessons  learned  and  doctrinal 
modifications,  and  transforming  the 
civilian  workforce  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  and  accountability  are 
all  identified  as  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  for  the  redistribution  of  re¬ 
sources.  The  narrative  finishes  with  a 
section  on  the  profession  of  arms,  an 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  professional  soldier. 

I  believe  there  is  one  glaring  omis¬ 
sion.  Except  for  one  sentence  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  reference  to  "leader  develop¬ 
ment  programs,"  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Army's  education  system  and 
the  need  for  restoring  the  faculties,  the 
courses  and  the  intellectual  challenges 
that  have  made  the  Officer  and  Non¬ 
commissioned  Officer  Corps  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  Courses  have  been 
shortened  or  eliminated,  and  officers 


and  NCOs  have  been  diverted  from  at¬ 
tending  schools  or  serving  tours  on 
faculties  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
operating  forces.  Advanced  education 
degrees,  once  numbering  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  Army,  were  reduced  by 
quotas  to  only  double  digits  early  in 
the  past  decade,  now  restored  to  triple 
digits  but  still  contributing  to  a  persua¬ 
sion  that  we  lack  intellectual  growth 
and  competence. 

Restoring  the  system,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  an  absolute  essential.  Since  the  days 
of  Elihu  Root  our  educated  leadership 


has  grown  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  a 
high-quality  Army.  Between  the  World 
Wars  it  was  the  Army  schools  (when 
Fort  Leavenworth  offered  a  two-year 
course)  that  produced  the  generals  and 
colonels  who  won  World  War  II  with 
an  Army  that  grew  an  unprecedented 
50-fold  in  five  years.  They  were 
thinkers,  able  to  make  intuitive  deci¬ 
sions  just  like  those  who  made  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
who  are  doing  the  same  today. 

Many  courses  of  action  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  the  Army  after  Viet¬ 
nam,  but  the  three  most  important 
were  the  volunteer  Army,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Noncommissioned  Of¬ 


ficer  Education  System  (NCOES)  and 
conversion  from  our  individual  re¬ 
placement  system  to  one  in  which 
whole  units  are  rotated  into  combat. 
Of  the  three,  unit  replacement  has 
contributed  the  most  to  combat  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  I  believe  the  NCOES  to 
have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
advance  of  professionalism  in  the 
Army.  If  that  is  so,  complete  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Basic  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Course  and  the  Advanced  Non¬ 
commissioned  Officer  Course  are  high- 
priority  requirements. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  education  time  for  the  officers  and 
NCOs  who  were  shortchanged  during 
the  past  decade  except  through  self- 
study.  Most  do  not  need  to  study  the 
art  and  science  of  operations — they 
have  been  living  and  experiencing 
those  lessons  on  the  job.  For  obtaining 
knowledge  that  the  profession  of  arms 
demands,  however,  in  addition  to 
studying  military  history  there  is  no 
better  text  than  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College  volume  entitled  Hoiv  the  Army 
Runs:  A  Senior  Leader  Reference  Hand¬ 
book.  It  is  a  text  that,  I  am  told,  is  up¬ 
dated  annually  to  incorporate  changes 
in  organization,  doctrine,  budget  deci¬ 
sions  and  the  like.  It  is  a  complete  ed¬ 
ucation  on  the  missions  and  functions 
of  the  institutional  Army.  My  copy  is 
approximately  10  years  old  but  still  is 
a  very  useful  reference.  There  are  650 
pages  in  22  chapters.  Titles  include 
Army  Structure,  Force  Development, 
Mobilization  and  Deployment,  Re¬ 
source  Management,  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents,  Materiel  Systems  and  Logistics 
Policy,  Civilian  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment,  Intelligence  Organization  and 
Management,  Army  Health  Services, 
Civil  Functions,  and  12  others.  For  a 
thinking  battalion  commander  the 
text  might  provide  a  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  for  22  weeks  of  one-hour  officers 
calls  that  would  guarantee  a  more 
knowledgeable  complement  of  lead- 
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ers,  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
profession  of  arms  and  an  awakening 
of  interest  in  what  a  great,  complex 
organization  the  Army  is. 

Looking  back,  I  was  always  as¬ 
tounded  at  how  much  I  didn't 
know  before  attending  my  branch  ba¬ 
sic  and  advanced  courses,  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  at 

Strategy-by 

To  judge  from  statements  emanating 
from  the  Pentagon,  defense  con¬ 
tractors  and  certain  quarters  of  Capitol 
Hill  in  recent  weeks,  the  military  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  is  about  to 
crumble  into  the  dust  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  demands  to  curb  the  nation's 
staggering  debt. 

"U.S.  Army  May  Cancel  Programs 
to  Trim  Budget."  "Budget  Cuts  and 
Politics  Loom  On  Navy's  Horizon." 
"F-35  Fighter  Program  Might  Face 
Cuts."  "Defense  Lobbyists  Say  Cuts 
Mean  Jobs."  "Budget  Cuts  Take  U.S. 
Military  'to  the  Edge.'"  The  drumbeat 
has  become  unremitting. 

That  defense  spending  is  in  the 
budgetary  crosshairs  scarcely  is  sur¬ 
prising.  During  the  past  decade,  the 
cost  of  defense  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled,  from  roughly  $300  billion  annu¬ 
ally  to  more  than  $700  billion. 

Some  of  that,  of  course,  reflects  the 
demands  of  two  concurrent  wars.  But 
even  when  so-called  overseas  contin¬ 
gency  spending  is  stripped  away,  the 
defense  budget  still  has  risen  by 
nearly  $250  billion. 

Although  some  stubbornly  insist 
that,  as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  that  level 
of  spending  is  not  only  sustainable  but 
actually  too  low,  most  current  debate 
takes  for  granted  that  defense  spend¬ 
ing  will  diminish.  At  issue  is  only  by 
how  much  and,  more  important,  how 
those  cuts  will  be  apportioned. 

In  principle,  both  questions,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  should  prompt  a  serious 
1  i unking  of  strategic  priorities.  Sadly, 
u  s  discouraging  in  that  regard. 

'  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  for  ex- 
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Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  Army  War 
College,  and  thereafter  how  much  I 
still  had  to  learn  on  the  job,  reading 
military  history  and  observing  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  world.  You  are  never 
too  old  to  learn  while  you  are  in  the 
Army,  never  so  competent  that  you 
don't  need  to  continue  learning.  We 
need  the  restoration  of  the  Army 
school  system  to  guarantee  the  intel- 


By  Richard  Hart  Sinnreich 

ample,  resulted  in  a  meat-axe  reduc¬ 
tion  in  defense  spending  that  eventu¬ 
ally  produced  what  one  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  famously  labeled  a  "hollow" 
force.  Despite  that  experience,  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  similarly  saw  U.S. 
military  forces  reduced  even  as  the 
missions  to  which  they  were  applied 
expanded  to  include  peacekeeping 
and  nation-building. 

9/11  transformed  the  security  land¬ 
scape.  But  from  2002  through  2004, 
the  base  defense  budget  rose  by  less 
than  25  percent.  Then  it  skyrocketed, 
increasing  from  less  than  $400  billion 
to  more  than  $550  billion.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  these  figures  exclude  war- 
related  costs,  what  changed  during 
those  seven  years? 

The  answer  is  unclear.  What  is  clear 
is  that  our  military  commitments  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand — viz  Libya — even  as 
our  ability  (or  willingness — take  your 
choice)  to  pay  for  them  diminishes. 
That's  a  sure  prescription  for  still  an¬ 
other  debilitating  mismatch  between 
what  we  demand  that  our  military  be 
able  to  do  and  the  resources  that  we 
furnish  them  with  which  to  do  it. 

At  base,  this  isn't  a  budget  problem. 
It's  a  strategic  problem.  As  professor 
Jeremi  Suri  of  the  University  of  Texas 
wrote  in  The  New  York  Times  not  long 
ago  concerning  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
"We  are  trying  to  accomplish  too 
many  things  in  too  many  places.  ... 
Consequently,  we  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  very  well." 

The  same  could  be  said  of  defense 
and  for  the  same  reason.  As  recently 
retired  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


lectual  development  of  our  future 
leaders  and  the  identification  of  the 
strategists  who  will  devise  our  mili¬ 
tary  capacities  in  future  crises. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesett,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
ofAUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 


Staff  ADM  Mike  Mullen  admitted 
bluntly  earlier  this  year,  until  now,  de¬ 
fense  budgeting  "hasn't  forced  us  to 
make  the  hard  trades.  It  hasn't  forced 
us  to  prioritize.  ...  And  it  hasn't  forced 
us  to  [choose]  what  we're  going  to  do 
and  what  we're  not  going  to  do." 

The  only  problem  with  that  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  using  budget  discipline  to 
shape  strategy  in  effect  uses  the  cart  to 
pull  the  horse.  The  result,  as  those  ear¬ 
lier  cases  reveal,  is  that  defense  pro¬ 
grams  never  embody  a  coherent  strate¬ 
gic  logic.  Instead,  they  simply  ratify 
the  results  of  the  tug-of-war  among 
competing  budget  claimants.  As  the 
old  Washington  adage  goes,  "Show  me 
your  programs  and  I'll  show  you  your 
policies." 

Both  fiscally  and  strategically,  that's 
becoming  an  unaffordable  approach  to 
designing  our  defense  posture.  In¬ 
stead,  once  we  dispense  with  florid  but 
useless  slogans  such  as  "the  world's 
sole  superpower,"  "American  excep- 
tionalism"  and  "the  indispensable  na¬ 
tion,"  it  becomes  possible  to  identify,  as 
we  once  actually  did,  some  fairly  spe¬ 
cific  defense  priorities. 

We  need  to  defend  the  homeland, 
but  that  means  more  than  just  ballistic 
missile  defense  and  counterterrorism. 
It  also  means  helping  our  neighbors  to 
remain  stable  and  secure  as  far  as  they 
will  permit  us. 

We  need  to  honor  our  alliance  com¬ 
mitments,  but  those  commitments 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
changes  in  our  allies'  abilities  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  There  simply  is  no 
longer  a  valid  excuse  for  stationing 
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large  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Europe  and 
South  Korea. 

Unfettered  use  of  the  seas  remains  as 
vital  today  as  it  has  been  from  the  na¬ 
tion's  founding.  Neither  hostile  states 
nor  stateless  pirates  should  be  allowed 
to  disrupt  our  maritime  traffic  nor  that 
of  any  nation  with  which  we  trade.  A 
robust  navy  thus  remains  essential. 

Finally,  we  must  be  able  to  project 
combat  power  as  required  to  deter, 
defeat  or  simply  punish  outright  ag¬ 
gression.  But  we  should  plan  on  exer¬ 
cising  that  capability  only  in  aid  of  a 
formal  alliance  commitment  or  when 
clearly  vital  U.S.  interests  are  affected. 

All  other  strategic  aims  are  sec¬ 
ondary.  Were  resources  unlimited,  we 
could  pursue  them.  They  aren't,  and 
we  can't.  It's  time  that  we  acknowl¬ 
edged  it.  □ 


Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  writes  regu¬ 
larly  for  The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Constitution.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  October  16,  2011 ,  Law- 
ton  Constitution  and  is  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  author. 


If  the  nation  did  not  already  have  a 
Joint  Improved  Explosive  Device  De¬ 
feat  Organization  (JIEDDO),  we  would 
have  to  invent  one.  The  threat  of  im¬ 
provised  explosive  devices  (IEDs)  has 
expanded  and  morphed,  not  only  in 
types  of  explosives  but  also  in  how  and 
where  they  are  used.  The  threat  is 
global:  Explosive  strategies — always 
an  option  for  terrorists,  insurgents  and 
criminals — are  becoming  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  prevalent.  The  nation  now 
needs  JIEDDO  to  grow  its  capacity  as  a 
whole-of-government  asset. 

JIEDDO  was  first  formed  in  2006  to 
counter  the  emerging  threat  of  IEDs  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  In  this  task,  it 
has  been  hugely  innovative  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  JIEDDO  has  been  a  source  of 
accelerated  intelligence  fusion,  analy¬ 


sis,  and  research  and  development. 
Even  more  importantly,  it  has  a  proven 
record  for  quickly  translating  its  analy¬ 
sis  and  research  into  equipment,  tools 
and  training  that  have  saved  lives. 
JIEDDO  has  been  among  the  few  orga¬ 
nizations  that  have  not  only  kept 
abreast  of  the  actual  changes  on  the 
ground  but  also  have  typically  been 
one  step  ahead  of  enemy  adaptations. 
It  has  provided  predeployment  train¬ 
ing,  reach-back  analysis,  and  in-coun- 
try  support  to  military  and  nonmilitary 
organizations  alike  in  Iraq  and  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  JIEDDO  has  also  been  on 
the  leading  edge  of  addressing  the  le¬ 
gitimate  Pakistan-produced  fertilizers 
used  illicitly  in  Afghanistan  for  home¬ 
made  IEDs. 

IEDs  have  been  the  greatest  source 
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of  casualties  in  both  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq.  Most  understand  that,  in  the  war 
zones,  IEDs  have  changed  over  time, 
becoming  more  lethal  and  complex  in 
some  cases,  and  more  lethal  but  sim¬ 
ple  in  others.  Few  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  how  much  more  widely  used 
IEDs  have  become. 

In  the  past  year,  IEDs  have  been  used 
in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  U.S.  Cen¬ 
tral  Command,  U.S.  European  Com¬ 
mand,  U.S.  Northern  Command,  U.S. 
Southern  Command  and  U.S.  Africa 
Command  areas  of  responsibility.  In 
June  of  this  year  alone,  for  example, 
IEDs  killed  and  wounded  people  in 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Yemen,  Somalia  and 
Colombia — three  combatant  command 
regions.  Stated  another  way,  IEDs  are 
becoming  more  common  as  domestic 
threats  as  well  as  overseas  military 
threats.  One  need  only  look  at  London, 
Madrid,  New  York  City,  Oslo,  Moscow 
or  Mumbai.  The  embassies  in  Lebanon, 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  were  attacked  us¬ 
ing  IEDs,  as  were  government  or  mili¬ 
tary  targets  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Germany 
and,  we  should  remember,  Oklahoma 
City.  Each  incident  reflects  a  network 
consisting  of  suppliers,  bomb-makers 
and  users.  In  some  places  the  network 
is  well  formed,  and  in  other  places  it's 
emerging.  In  reality  the  "IED  value 
chain"  is  not  simply  one  centrally  or¬ 
chestrated  network;  it  is  a  network  of 
networks.  In  Illicit:  How  Smugglers,  Traf¬ 
fickers,  and  Copycats  are  Hijacking  the 
Global  Economy,  Moises  Nairn  describes 
"networks  of  stateless  traders  in  illicit 
goods  ...  [with]  international  terrorism 
as  we  are  now  coming  to  understand  it 
following]  in  the  footsteps  of  interna¬ 
tional  illicit  trade  . . .  [with  one  thing]  in 
common  ...  they  are  large  and  grow¬ 
ing." 

IEDs  are  now  used  well  beyond  the 
battlefields  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 
They  are  already  a  tool  used  by  drug 
cartels  in  addition  to  insurgents  and 
terrorists.  During  the  past  years,  the 
IED  threat  has  posed  challenges  to  po¬ 
lice  and  civil  society  as  well  as  those  in 
war  zones.  Recognizing  this  new  real¬ 
ity,  in  2010  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  ■  lunched  Project  Global  Shield, 
inj hated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
i  Security,  the  World  Cus¬ 


toms  Organization,  the  U.N.  Office  on 
Drugs  and  Crime,  and  Interpol. 

Speaking  at  a  January  conference 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Homeland  Security  Janet  Napolitano 
addressed  this  new  threat  and  the 
requirements  it  generates:  "Govern¬ 
ments  across  the  globe  can  and  must 
work  together  more  closely  to  track  the 
movements  of  products  and  technolo¬ 
gies  that  can  be  used  to  make  weapons 
and  to  track  it  across  international  bor¬ 
ders.  This  means  improved  interna¬ 
tional  standards,  expanding  joint  in¬ 
vestigations  and  interdiction  efforts, 
and  strengthening  how  we  target  and 
screen  potentially  dangerous  ship¬ 
ments  around  the  globe." 

Another  speaker  at  the  Brussels  con¬ 
ference  put  it  this  way:  "A  consumer 
...  can  go  online  and  buy  a  gift  that  is 
assembled  in  Mexico,  from  parts  that 
were  manufactured  in  China,  flown 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  inspected  at  a 
port  in  the  U.K.  before  finally  arriving 
by  rail  and  truck  ...  in  Brussels.  This 
complex  supply  chain  that  [we]  rely 
on  every  day  illustrates  our  intercon¬ 
nected  nature — and  our  vulnerability. 
...  [That  there  are]  those  who  would 
leverage  our  interconnectedness  to  do 
us  harm  was  demonstrated  by  an  at¬ 
tempted  terrorist  attack  on  Christmas 
Day  2009.  The  attack  was  launched  by 
a  Nigerian  man  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  Britain,  was  in  contact  with 
terrorists  in  Yemen,  had  bought  a 
plane  ticket  in  Ghana,  boarded  in 
Nigeria,  switched  flights  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  was  in  Canadian  airspace 
when  he  attempted  to  blow  up  an 
American  commercial  jet  that  carried 
people  from  at  least  17  countries." 

JIEDDO  now  works  with  its  inter¬ 
agency  partners  as  part  of  an  expanded 
effort.  Various  agencies — from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration — are 
working  or  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Among  the  many  actions  being  taken 
by  these  agencies  are  prosecuting  crim¬ 
inal  networks,  applying  financial  pres¬ 
sures,  enacting  export  controls,  enforc¬ 
ing  treaty  compliance,  coordinating 
domestic  counter-IED  efforts  and  ad¬ 
vancing  corn  ter-IED  objectives  through 


public  diplomacy.  All  of  these  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  so  are  the  unique  contri¬ 
butions  of  JIEDDO.  More  than  five 
years  of  experience  of  providing  ac¬ 
celerated  intelligence  fusion,  analysis, 
training,  research  and  development, 
and  equipment  fielding  to  our  com¬ 
manders  and  servicemembers  makes 
JIEDDO  a  valuable  member  of  the 
overall  U.S.  counter-IED  effort. 

One  wonders  in  this  time  of  budget 
reductions,  however,  if  JIEDDO  will 
survive — the  strategic  utility  of  its  ser¬ 
vices  nonwithstanding.  Cutting  JIE¬ 
DDO,  however,  will  neither  change 
the  growing  IED  threat  nor  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  JIEDDO's  contribution 
to  the  overall  U.S.  counter-IED  effort. 
In  all  likelihood,  should  JIEDDO  fade 
away  as  a  supposedly  no-longer- 
needed  wartime  organization,  other 
agencies  will  assume  its  mission,  re¬ 
creating  the  wheel — at  a  greater  cost 
and,  in  all  probability,  at  a  slower 
pace.  Difficult  times  call  for  increased 
creativity. 

IEDs  are  here  to  stay.  The  threat  is 
not  going  away,  even  when  opera¬ 
tions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  end. 
IEDs  are  cheap,  readily  available,  and 
easy  to  construct  and  detonate.  They 
are  deadly  and  disruptive.  They  are 
already  a  weapon  of  choice  for  insur¬ 
gents,  terrorists  and  criminals — do¬ 
mestic  and  international.  In  a  sense, 
EDs  are  the  artillery  of  our  21st 
century  enemies.  Countering  IEDs  is 
both  a  military  and  a  civil  matter.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  waste 
the  hard-earned  counter-IED  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  ability  to  translate  that 
knowledge  very  quickly  into  analysis, 
training  and  equipment.  Whether  JIE¬ 
DDO  remains  as  it  is  currently  config¬ 
ured  and  funded  or  changes  into  some 
form  of  a  joint/interagency  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  whether  it  stays  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  moves  to 
another  department,  the  nation  needs 
its  focused  capabilities  and  nimble 
characteristics. 


LTG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA  Ret.,  is  a 
former  commander  of  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command-Iraq  and 
a  senior  fellow  of  AUSA's  Institute  of 
Land  Warfare. 
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America  has  the  world's  best-pro¬ 
visioned  and  most  elaborately 
armed  Army.  Battle-prepared  at  an 
enviable  array  of  training  facilities,  it 
is  uniformly  led  by  professionally 
schooled  noncommissioned  and  com¬ 
missioned  officers.  A  responsive  net¬ 
work  links  our  defense  policy  makers 
with  the  world's  most  advanced  pri¬ 
vate  industrial  base  that  supplies  cut¬ 
ting-edge  tools  of  war.  Yet  if  we  mea¬ 
sure  how  often  we've  achieved  goals 
in  war,  the  box  score  is  disappointing. 
Repeatedly,  when  fighting  stopped, 
policy  makers  felt  compelled  to  justify 
their  faulty  policy,  retiring  military 
leaders  sought  low  social  profiles,  and 
soldiers  returning  to  garrison  or  civil¬ 
ian  life  believed  that  the  gain  was  not 
worth  the  costs. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  In 
World  War  I,  America's  contribution 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  paramount.  In  World  War  II,  our 
"greatest  generation"  led  a  global  al¬ 
liance  in  crushing  the  three  Axis  pow¬ 
ers.  The  Korean  conflict's  outcome  has 
given  the  nation  of  South  Korea  a  half- 
century  of  regional  stability  and  an  au¬ 
tonomous,  democratic  and  prosperous 
society.  Then,  by  any  measure,  our 
decade-long  Vietnam  experience  ended 
iii  defeat.  In  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  force 
structure  has  not  given  traction  in  set¬ 
tling  the  Palestinian-Israeli  issue,  and 
we  now  seek  any  exit  from  engagement 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  that  will  cos¬ 
metically  reflect  some  justification  for 
our  sacrifices.  Only  with  the  results  of 
our  1999  war  against  Serbian  forces  and 
the  2003  Gulf  War  were  the  American 
soldier,  military  leader  and  policy 
maker  proud  of  their  jointly  produced 
outcomes.  Why,  with  America's  ac¬ 
knowledged  might  and  commitment  to 
global  "right,"  are  our  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  decreasingly  rewarded? 

!  here  has  been  a  clear  pattern  to 
America's  recent  success  or  failure  in 
•  Invariably,  when  the  enemy  au- 
a  v  was  an  established  government 


and  our  strategic  goal  was  solely  to 
curb  that  authority,  we  did  what  we  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  American-led  coalitions 
threw  back  Kim  II  Sung's  1950  invasion 
of  South  Korea,  Slobodan  Milosevic's 
1989  trespass  on  Kosovo's  autonomy 
and  Saddam  Hussein's  1990  incursion 
into  Kuwait.  In  each  instance,  we  then 
stopped  fighting.  In  contrast,  when  our 
Army  waded  into  internal,  chronic  con¬ 
flict  between  factions  within  a  nation  or 
wider  region,  we  lost  traction.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  second  type  of  hostile  envi¬ 
ronment,  with  its  long-range  goal  of  in¬ 
stilling  a  democratic  order,  has  become 
more  the  common  one — our  decade- 
long  engagement  in  Vietnam's  civil 
war,  our  1982-84  venture  to  ease 
Lebanese  instability,  and  the  George  W. 
Bush  administration's  troop  commit¬ 
ment  to  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

Conflict,  in  this  second  type  of  envi¬ 
ronment,  rests  on  the  frustrated  wants 
of  clashing  population  segments, 
wants  that  are  the  product  of  long- 
held  cultural  animosities.  We  cannot 
alleviate  those  societal  cancers  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  physical  force  of  America's 
Army.  Our  threat  or  use  of  force  to 
ease  a  heated  civil  war  will  probably 
inflame  the  conflict;  at  best  it  will  just 
prove  irrelevant  to  bringing  peace. 
Again,  American-led  coalitions  won  in 
1999  and  in  1991  because  they  recog¬ 
nized  ejection  of  the  invading  Serbian 
and  Iraqi  field  forces  to  be  their  only 
goal.  We  disengaged  militarily  before 
our  soldiers  could  be  sucked  into  the 
centuries-old,  culture-induced  Balkan 
and  Mesopotamian  wars  that  gener¬ 
ated  those  more  recent  clashes. 

The  cohesive  glue  of  any  society  is 
its  unique  cultural  structure.  Every  so¬ 
ciety  is  guided,  often  subconsciously, 
by  established  cultural  guideposts. 
Our  families,  friendship  circles,  and 
organizations  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  prosperity  and  regulation  and  to 
educate  create  environments  offering 
predictability  and  cherished  expecta¬ 
tions.  Those  unique  institutions  and 
their  outputs  are  the  source  of  our 
likes  and  dislikes,  skills  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  attitudes  on  social  order. 


That  is  culture,  and  cultures  differ. 

The  effectively  deployed  American 
soldier  will  be  sensitive  to  differences 
in  an  enemy's  cultural  map.  Effective 
soldiers  will  consider  how  they  can 
best  deal  with  the  foreign  culture  by 
first  anticipating  and  honoring  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  attitude  differences.  In  duty 
performance,  they  will  be  aware  that 
their  actions  are  not  going  to  change 
host  or  enemy  attitudes — not  going  to 
induce  an  Iraqi  to  trust  the  rule  of  law 
if  that  Iraqi  has  never  known  a  rule- 
governed  way  of  life. 

Yes,  societies  perceive  reality  differ¬ 
ently,  and  resulting  intercultural  mis¬ 
understandings  between  enemies  or 
guests  and  their  host  people  become 
massive  handicaps  in  reaching  a  war¬ 
fighting  goal.  History  is  saturated  with 
proof  that  cultural  misunderstanding 
generates  battlefield  defeat.  That  les¬ 
son  was  the  basis  of  GEN  David  Pe- 
traeus'  requirement  that  forces  he  re¬ 
cently  commanded  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Afghanistan  operate  with  cultural 
sensitivity  toward  the  indigenous  host 
people. 

Simply  put,  if  it  maintains  its  global 
policeman  role,  superpower  America 
will  increasingly  face  culture-gener¬ 
ated  wars,  and  those  conflicts  will  in¬ 
variably  be  triggered  by  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  four  conditions: 

■  The  political  vacuum  created  by 
the  post-World  War  II  end  of  colonial¬ 
ism:  Past  colonized  societies  now  tussle 
to  establish  stable  domestic  authority. 

■  Worldwide  spread  of  communica¬ 
tions  networks:  Advanced  technol¬ 
ogy — cell  phones,  television,  the  inter¬ 
net  and  pervasive  broadcast  journalism 
— makes  once-subject  peoples  acutely 
aware  of  their  comparative  lack  of  well¬ 
being  and  provides  the  means  to  share 
their  dissatisfaction  and  organize  in 
protest. 

■  The  uncontrolled  spread  of  lethal 
and  mass-casualty  weapons  has  given 
impoverished,  dissatisfied  and  politi¬ 
cally  fractured  communities  the  tools 
to  force  our  attention  and  our  anxiety. 

■  The  post-World  War  II  globalized 
trade  network  binds  America  physi- 
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cally  and  for  its  prosperity  to  those 
newly  unstable,  newly  aware,  newly 
angry  and  newly  well-armed  popula¬ 
tions. 

A  word  of  warning  to  the  American 
soldier:  The  cultural  warp  created  by 
those  conditions  is  coming  at  you  full 
force. 

Will  we  stay  the  course  as  the 
world's  policeman?  Worldwide,  allies 
have  become  reliant  on  American 
leadership  and  support  when  force  is 
necessary  in  realizing  our  joint  goals. 
East  Asians  are  now  anxious  about  a 
regional  reduction  in  American  forces 
as  they  face  growing  Chinese  power 
projection,  a  resurgent  North  Korea 
and  a  chaotic  but  nuclear-armed  Pak¬ 
istan.  In  addition,  NATO  relied  on  di¬ 
rect  American  support  when  the  arrest 
of  Muammar  Qaddafi's  army  was  re¬ 
quired.  Yet,  the  American  soldier 
might  be  the  most  culturally  handi¬ 
capped  "policeman"  when  keen  sensi¬ 
tivity  toward  a  host  nation's  or  the  en¬ 
emy's  mind-set  is  necessary.  Suddenly, 
we  must  service  a  differently  thinking 
host  people,  who  often  live  among  a 
culturally  hostile  enemy.  Misunder¬ 
standing  generates  culture  shock, 
which  generates  distrust  of  host  allies 
and  translates  to  blanket  hostility  to¬ 
ward  the  labeled  enemy.  It  often  leads 
to  American  overreaction  in  the  use  of 
force.  Cultural  myopia  instills  hatred. 

Our  Army  carries  the  main  load  in  de¬ 


livering  sustained,  on-site  stability.  Our 
force  structure's  other  arms  have  less  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  host  nationals  or  la¬ 
beled  enemies — the  Navy  being  "out  to 
sea"  and  Air  Force  personnel  being 
"above  it  all."  The  actions  of  every  sol¬ 
dier — from  the  enlisted  specialist  to  the 
theatre  commander — most  determine 
success.  The  engaged  enemy  will  most 
often  be  shadowy,  indigenous,  revenge¬ 
seeking  gangs  motivated  to  harm  any¬ 
one  whose  religious  or  secular  outlooks 
challenge  their  own.  They  will  target 
American  soldiers  whose  presence  even 
potentially  threatens  their  beliefs.  That  is 
the  stuff  of  conflict  among  today's  cul¬ 
turally  fractured  nations.  It  is  the  stuff  of 
"the  Arab  Spring" — of  the  Egyptian, 
Tunisian,  Libyan,  Syrian,  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian,  Somali,  Yemeni  and  Sudanese 
fracture  zones.  Their  reality  is  what 
prompted  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  Gates  to  remark  that  any  Ameri¬ 
can  defense  secretary  who  seeks  to  en¬ 
gage  our  military  in  unstable  regions 
"should  have  his  head  examined." 

There  are  two  fundamental  rules 
and  one  core  admission  under 
which  our  Army  must  now  operate. 
First,  the  admission:  All  Americans  of 
the  defense  community — soldiers  to 
senators — must  openly  recognize  that 
the  perspective  of  separating  war  pol¬ 
icy  formation  from  the  act  of  fighting 
the  war  is  pretense.  The  politics  and 


Into  the  Valley  of  Death?  Those  idiots  were  supposed  to  go  to  Cleveland!" 


strategy /tactics  of  war  hang  closely  on 
each  other.  Our  policy  makers  must 
provide  warfighting  goals  that  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  their  soldiers  and  their  sol¬ 
diers'  home  communities  because  the 
soldiers  are  also  informed  citizens  who 
are  as  influenced  by  their  civil  sur¬ 
roundings  as  by  their  professional 
ones.  The  soldiers'  endorsement  of  the 
conflict's  goal  must  be  understood 
clearly,  strongly  and  with  endurance. 
And  the  two  necessary  rules:  First, 
every  soldier  headed  for  deployment 
must  receive  as  much  accurate  preen¬ 
gagement  instruction  on  the  cultural 
currents  present  in  the  war  zone  as  that 
individual  can  grasp,  including  a  valid 
rationale  as  to  why  expected  foreign 
hosts  and  enemies  are  acting  as  they 
are;  second,  the  sole  reason  for  the 
American  soldier's  deployment  must 
be  that  of  supplying  American  muscle 
at  the  site  where  its  use  best  shores  up 
America's  own  security  and  well-be¬ 
ing.  In  this  century's  culture-based 
conflicts,  America's  goal  of  implanting 
our  political  ethos  in  long-fractured 
foreign  societies  will  rest  on  an  imma¬ 
ture  ideal  or  will  be  seen  as  a  sham. 

If  America's  Army  operates  on  the 
preceding  admission  and  rules,  worthy 
foreign  hosts  will  discover  our  soldiers' 
commitment  as  being  in  their  own  self- 
interest.  The  sworn  enemy  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  inserted  Americans  as  a  gen¬ 
uinely  committed  force,  one  engaged 
until  resistance  ends.  The  majority  host 
"fence  sitters"  (those  nationals  just  try¬ 
ing  to  stay  out  of  the  way  and  improve 
their  meager  living  environment)  will 
come  to  recognize  the  American  as  the 
best  available  crutch  toward  gaining 
their  wishes.  They  will  incline,  at  best, 
toward  passively  supporting  the  intru¬ 
sive  Americans;  at  worst,  toward  not 
aiding  the  forces  that  oppose  us.  If 
America's  Army  does  not  adopt  a  na¬ 
tionally  self-serving  but  cross-cultur- 
ally-sensitive  posture,  we  must  brace 
ourselves  for  repeated  losses  or,  at  best, 
stalemates  in  war. 


LTC  Robert  M.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  AUS 
Ret.,  served  in  Vietnam,  in  MAC-V,for 
24  months.  He  received  a  Vietnamese 
Cross  of  Gallantry  and  two  Bronze  Star 
Medals  for  Valor. 
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NOMINATE  YOUR 


SUPPORTIVE  EMPLOYER 


2012  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  FREEDOM  AWARD 


Attention  Guard  and  Reserve  Service  Members 

Nominate  your  supportive  employer  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Employer  Support  Freedom  Award, 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  employers 
for  exceptional  support  of  Guard  and  Reserve  employees. 


ACCEPTING  NOMINATIONS 
NOVEMDER 1, 2011  -  JANOARY 16, 2012 
WWW.FREEDOMAWARD.MIL 


ESGR  DEVELOPS  AND  PROMOTES  A  CULTURE  IN 

WHICH  ALL  AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS 

SUPPORT  AND  VALUE 

THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  OF  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 

www.ESGR.mil  *  1-800-336-4590 
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Transitions 


W'  K.]  Shinseki  visited  our  brigadier 

general  training  course,"  recalled  GEN 
Martin  E.  Dempsey,  the  18th  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  speaking  to 
the  audience  at  the  Sustaining  Members  Luncheon  at  the 
2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition.  "In  answer 
to  the  question  'What  is  a  general  officer's  most  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility?'  GEN  Shinseki 
j  said,  'To  manage  transitions.'  Here 

kare  the  transitions  that  the  18th  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must 
manage  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

"I  have  to  manage  the  transition 
from  war,  or  a  principally  wartime 
footing,  to  a  readiness  footing.  Sec- 
ondly.  I'm  going  to  be  the  chairman 
that  manages  the  transition  from 
bigger  budgets  to  smaller  budgets," 
GEN  Dempsey  said. 

"The  third  transition  is  one  that  I 
haven't  yet  fully  come  to  grasp  with, 
H.S^i  but  it's  very  real, '  he  continued. 

"And  that  is  the  transition  of  men 
and  women  who  have  served  their 
nation  and  who  are  going  to  pass 
into  the  civilian  ranks  as  veterans." 

He  added,  "And  as  we  go  forward 
into  the  next  decade  and  whatever 
challenges  might  accrue,  that's  the  sacred  bond  of  trust 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  break.  And  I  say  'afford'  because 
it  will  come  down  to  the  resources  the  nation  will  com¬ 
mit  to  supplying  to  its  men  and  women  in  uniform  when 
they  place  them  in  harm's  way." 


GEN  Martin  E.  Dempsey 
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A  few  city  blocks  from  the  Washington  Convention 
Center,  where  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition  was 
held  in  October,  Congress,  amid  frenzied  political  mo¬ 
mentum  to  slash  the  federal  budget,  was  engaged  in  a 
strident  legislative  battle  to  decide  the  level  of  military 
resource  commitment  that  the  nation  would  make  for  the 
next  decade. 

Faced  with  that  political  reality,  the  stated  objective  by 
the  four  top  military  and  civilian  leaders  who  spoke  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  was  to  work  to  ensure  that  impend¬ 
ing  budget  cuts  are  made  in  a  responsible  manner — re¬ 
sponsibly  for  the  men  and  women  serving  in  uniform, 
their  family  members  and  veterans  who  have  fought  for 
their  country  over  the  last  TO  years— and,  ultimately,  to 
responsibly  defend  the  nation. 

"We  have  to  develop  a  joint  force 
for  2020,  and  that  joint  force  has  to 
have  a  certain  capability,  and  it  has 
to  have  a  certain  capacity,"  GEN 
Dempsey  continued. 

"And  we  are  working  with  the 
[service]  chiefs  and  secretaries  in  a 
very  collaborative  process  to  try  to 
step  beyond  the  current  fiscal  issues, 
which  are  very  real,  and  which  we 
acknowledge  and  with  which  we  in¬ 
tend  to  participate  as  good  stewards 
of  the  nation's  resources  and  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country,"  he  said. 

"We  want  to  step  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  conversation  about  what  do 
we  do  in  [fiscal  years]  2012  and  '13," 
the  Chairman  explained,  "so  that  we 
ultimately  provide  the  nation's  lead¬ 
ers  with  as  many  options  as  possi¬ 
ble." 

As  late  as  October,  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  was  already  gasping  under  the 
restraints  of  a  series  of  continuing 
resolutions  to  resource  ongoing  op¬ 
erations  while  facing  a  congressional 
agreement  to  trim  the  Defense  bud¬ 
get  by  $450  billion  over  10  years, 
an  amount  the  Defense  Department 
says  it  can  weather.  But  that  reduc¬ 
tion  amount  could  be  the  good  news. 
Meanwhile,  a  "super  committee" 
was  working  on  Capitol  Hill  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  further  cuts  to  the  federal 
budget,  which  threaten  to  affect 
the  military  budget,  depending  on 
whatever  agreement  the  committee 
reaches,  and  mandated  reductions 
that  could  more  than  double  the  cur¬ 
rent  cut  level  if  the  super  committee 
cannot  reach  an  agreement — which 
could  result  in  the  gutting  of  a  range 
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of  programs  from  acquisition,  opera¬ 
tions  and  training  to  military  retiree 
benefits. 

uring  a  special  address  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Leon  E. 

Panetta  said,  "As  we  draw 
down  in  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan,  the  Army  will  finally  gain  some 
much-needed  strategic  breathing  space 
[and]  this  breathing  space  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  think  about  how  best  to  reset  the 
Army — both  its  equipment  and  its  people."  "We  must  use 
this  time  well  and  wisely,"  he  added,  "because  as  welcome 
as  it  is,  it  comes  as  we  face  an  extraordinary  fiscal  pressure 
on  the  military,  on  defense,  and  for  that  matter  on  the 
country.  This  department  faces  the  imperative  of  cutting 
more  than  $450  billion  over  the  next  10  years — a  require¬ 
ment  that  was  contained  in  the  debt  ceiling  agreement  that 
was  approved  by  Congress." 

"Obviously,"  he  continued,  "we  have  to  be  willing  as  a 
department  to  do  our  part  to  help  America  get  its  fiscal 
house  in  order.  But  there  are  some  who  continue  to  pro¬ 
pose  even  deeper  cuts  in  defense,  arguing  that  the  dracon¬ 
ian  cuts  that  are  part  of  this  crazy  'doomsday  mechanism' 
called  sequester,  a  $1  trillion  cut,  somehow  won't  impact 
on  our  national  security.  Let  me  respond  to  those  claims  by 
echoing  ...  World  War  II  GEN  McAuliffe  who  famously 
replied  to  a  German  surrender  demand  at  Bastogne  with 
one  word:  'Nuts.' 

"Sequestration,  which  is  this  goofy  meat-axe  approach, 
would  force  across-the-board  salami 
slicing  cuts  of  the  worst  kind.  It 
would  hollow  out  the  force,  it  would 
leave  our  military  deficient  in  people, 
in  training,  and  equipment,  and  un¬ 
able  to  adapt  when  that  next  security 
challenge  comes  along.  It's  a  mistake 
we've  made  time  and  time  again  in 
the  20th  century,  after  World  War  I,  af¬ 
ter  World  War  II,  after  Korea,  after 
Vietnam,  after  the  collapse  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  We  must  never  make  that 
mistake  again.  And  it  will  not  happen 
on  my  watch,"  Secretary  Panetta  said. 

[Secretary  Panetta's  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  address  is 
printed  in  its  entirety,  beginning  on  Page  35.] 

In  his  opening  ceremony  keynote  address,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  John  McHugh  said,  "All  of  the  services,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines,  the  Coast 
Guard — in  fact  the  Department  of  Defense  writ  large — are 
;acing  a  critically  important  year,  a  year  that  I  think  will 
face  of  our  national  defense  for  many  years  to 
c  m-:  W  .  o  often  talked  as  we  should  about  the  great 
in  that  a  decade  of  war  has  placed  upon  our 
^  :  ’  !  pkic  :d  upon  their  families,  and  that's  still  true. 
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Leon  E.  Panetta 


John  M.  McHugh 


We're  still  at  war.  We  work  diligently 
every  day  to  try  to  make  certain  they 
get  what  they  need,  to  get  it  when 
they  need  it,  that  we  give  them  all  the 
support  they  require  to  build  re¬ 
silience  and  all  the  care  that's  neces¬ 
sary  when  they  come  home.  But  there 
is  one  stress  and  strain  that  others 
have  felt  that  in  recent  years  we 
haven't  so  much.  We  haven't  had  to 
give  it  a  whole  lot  of  thought.  And 
that's  the  stress  and  strain  that  a 
decade  of  war  has  had  on  our  federal  budget  and  the 
American  taxpayer." 

"For  some  time  now  it  seemed  as  though  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  United  States  Army  have  had 
near-limitless  resources  for  whatever  we  needed.  But  after 
10  years  of  war  and  a  shaky  global  economy,  that's  chang¬ 
ing,"  he  added. 

"In  fact  your  Army — the  Department  of  Defense — is  un¬ 
der  understandable  and  significant  pressure  to  do  better. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  go  on  TV,  go  online,  turn  on  a  radio, 
read  a  newspaper,  and  you  know  that  each  day  the  Presi¬ 
dent  [and]  our  congressional  leaders  are  struggling  with 
ways  to  try  to  deal  with  this  budget  crisis,  try  to  stimulate 
this  economy,  agree  upon  a  path  by  which  they  can  reduce 
the  deficit.  And  some  of  that  effort  will  inevitably  fall  upon 
our  doorstep.  " 

Secretary  McHugh  cautioned,  however,  that  "despite  de¬ 
clining  defense  budgets,  we  still  have  an  obligation  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  strategic  options  provided  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  maintaining  sufficiently  modernized 

forces  capable  of  rapidly  deploying 
decisive  combat  power.  No  major  con¬ 
flict  has  ever  been  won  without  boots 
on  the  ground.  And,  accordingly,  our 
national  interest  demands  that  while 
we  set  about  the  task  of  reshaping  this 
Army  for  the  years  ahead,  we  remain 
steadfast  and  continue  to  support  this, 
the  greatest  land  force  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

"Decisions  on  defense  spending 
must  be  made  carefully,  thoughtfully 
and  strategically.  The  decisions  that 
we  make  must  preserve  our  ability  to  protect  our  core  na¬ 
tional  interests  and  most  importantly  not  break  faith  with 
the  men  and  women  who  are  fighting  for  us  because  we 
ask  them  to.  To  meet  current  and  future  threats  our  mili¬ 
tary  must  remain  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  must  be  an  ag¬ 
ile  and  deployable  full  spectrum  force  that  can  deter  con¬ 
flict,  project  power  and  win  wars." 

He  continued,  "Whether  post  Korea,  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II  and  beyond,  budget-enforced,  struc¬ 
tured  decisions  were  made  in  a  fashion  that  over  time  de¬ 
pleted  our  forces  and  strained  the  quality  of  life  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  our  families.  Unlike  in  the  past,  this  time  we've 
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The  Hero  Miles  program  reunites  families  during  times  of  tragedy  by  providing 
free  air  travel  to  wounded  or  injured  service  members,  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  public’s  generosity  has 
allowed  us  to  distribute  more  than  nearly  17,000  free  airline  tickets,  saving 
our  heroes  and  their  families  close  to  $22  million. 


Free  Hero  Miles  tickets  have  been  issued  to  fly  service  members  home  from 
military/VA  hospitals  and  to  transport  loved  ones  to  military  medical  centers 
while  their  wounded  family  members  receive  urgent  care.  But  the  program  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  caring  of  frequent  flyers  like  you.  Help  reunite 
America’s  heroes  with  their  families  this  year  by  donating  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  Hero  Miles.  It  will  leave  you  with  a  feeling  that  will  send  you  soaring. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.fisherhouse.org  and  click  on  Hero  Miles. 
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BECOME  A  HERO 


PFC  Matthew  Zajac, 

US  Army,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado  and 
his' father,  Mike,  photographed 
at  a  Fisher  House  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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seen  this  downturn  coming  for  some 
time.  And  under  the  leadership  of  first 
Secretary  [Robert]  Gates  and  now  Sec¬ 
retary  Panetta,  we've  been  analyzing 
the  best  way  in  which  to  meet  these 
challenges,  and  as  such  I  can  tell  you 
we  are  better  positioned  than  in  any 
time  in  our  nation's  history  to  deal 
with  the  fiscal  realities  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  truly  makes  sense." 

The  Secretary  added,  "All  of  us 
have  to  understand,  and  I  think  we 
do,  that  the  Army's  end  strength  is  going  to  look  different 
in  the  near  future  than  it  does  today.  As  we  draw  down  in 
two  theaters  of  war,  we  think  we  can  handle  that  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  what's  critically  important  is  that  no  matter 
what  the  force  ultimately  looks  like,  we  have  sufficient 
time  to  ramp  down,  to  ensure  that  we  do  it  in  a  balanced 
way,  that  we  have  what  is  necessary  for  training,  equip¬ 
ment  and  resets.  But  perhaps  most  importantly  we  must 
continue  to  stand  by  those  troops,  who  even  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  2006  and  2007  stood  by  us,  never  wavered,  never 
abandoned  the  battlefield.  We've  been  famously  instructed 
that  if  you  don't  learn  from  history,  you  repeat  it.  Let's 
hope  all  of  us  have  learned  from  history  as  we  debate  and 
decide  the  future  of  landpower  and  the  future  of  our  Army," 
he  cautioned. 

Secretary  McHugh  went  on  to  say,  "There  is  no  getting 
around  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Army  that  has  been  saddled 
with  much  of  the  burden  these  past  years,  providing  be¬ 
tween  50  to  70  percent  of  our  deployable  forces.  And  while 
I'm  loathe  to  view  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  as  mere 
budgetary  statistics,  I  think  it's  important  to  remind  people 
that  while  the  United  States  Army  represents  half  of  our 
nation's  entire  force,  we  consume  only  about  a  quarter  to 
30  percent  of  the  entire  defense  budget.  The  Army,  a  deci¬ 
sive  Army,  remains  vital  to  our  national  security  both  to¬ 
day  and  into  the  future." 

"How  we  ensure  that  the  opportunities  for  creativity, 
leadership  and  advancement  that  have  been  present  on  the 
battlefields  of  today  exist  throughout  the  Army  tomorrow 
...  will  be  the  critical  challenge  for  us  to  ensure  that  we  are 
ready  for  tomorrow.  And  it  will  make  certain  that  the 
Army  as  a  whole  is  prepared  and  postured  for  conflicts 
and  unpredictable  missions  of  the  future." 

Secretary  McHugh  noted,  "Equally  important  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  wrestling  with  budget  realities,  the  Army  and  our  na¬ 
tion  must  heed  the  lessons  of  history  in  deciding  our  fu¬ 
ture  strength  and  our  future  structure.  It's  the  same  lesson 
[GEN]  George  Marshall  warned  about  repeatedly,  perhaps 
never  so  strongly  as  in  a  widely  publicized  address  in  New 
York  shortly  after  the  Allied  victory.  'Respect,'  [GEN]  Mar¬ 
shall  said,  'is  an  intangible.  But  consider  what  it  would 
have  meant  to  us  in  tangibles,  had  we  commanded  the  mil- 
respect  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  in  1939.'" 

Raymond  T.  Odierno  made  his  first  Eisenhower 
r  i  keynote  address  as  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  dur¬ 


ing  this  year's  Annual  Meeting,  having 
assumed  responsibility  in  September. 

GEN  Odierno  continued  the  budget 
theme  in  his  speech. 

"Over  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have 
been  involved  in  discussions  over 
how  to  best  address  the  fundamental 
tension  between  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plicated  and  unpredictable  world  and 
a  fiscally  austere  environment,"  he 
told  the  luncheon  audience. 

"It's  an  even  greater  challenge  be¬ 
cause  we  still  don't  know  just  how  austere  it  will  become. 
But  from  where  I  sit,  I  know  that  our  nation  expects  us  to 
be  a  part  of  the  solution  to  our  debt.  We  should  be,  and  we 
will.  But  we  also  must  be  honest  with  the  nation  about  the 
risks  such  decisions  bring  with  them,"  he  said. 

"The  challenge  for  our  leaders,  therefore,  is  to  success¬ 
fully  chart  a  path  to  manage  this  uncertainty  with  fewer  re¬ 
sources.  I  only  see  one  way  to  do  this:  to  set  priorities, 
channel  resources  and  prevent  conflicts  before  they  be¬ 
come  too  costly,"  he  added. 

"In  our  nation  today,  I  believe  that  there  is  broad  agree¬ 
ment  that  we  have  to  'win  the  wars  we're  in,"'  he  contin¬ 
ued.  "Some  might  wish  to  move  past  the  struggles  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  face  in  bringing  about  a  decisive  resolution  to  the 
conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and  [shoring]  up  a  fragile  but 
peaceful  Iraq,  but  we  must  stay  the  course.  We  will  never 
let  up  on  going  after  the  terrorists  who  threaten  America 
and  our  own  way  of  life.  And  I  personally  remain  focused 
on  doing  anything  and  everything  within  my  power  to  en¬ 
sure  we  meet  our  national  goals  and  provide  everything 


The  2011  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition 

The  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposition  at  the 
Walter  E.  Washington  Convention  Center  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  drew  more  than  35,000  attendees  for 
the  three-day  event,  which  was  held  October  10-12. 

The  program  featured  keynote  policy  speeches, 
panel  discussions  and  media  opportunities  by  the 
Army's  top  leaders  along  with  seminars,  conferences 
and  discussions  tailored  for  Army  family  members, 
noncommissioned  officers.  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  employees,  representatives  from  the 
defense  industry,  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and  ROTC  cadets. 

With  expanded  exhibit  space  available  this  year, 
more  than  700  exhibits  were  featured,  representing 
the  defense  industry  and  U.S.  Army  commands  and 
programs.  The  number  of  exhibitors  increased  by 
nearly  200  more  than  last  year's  meeting  and  expo¬ 
sition. 

The  annual  Army  Ten-Miler  preceded  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Approximately  30,000  runners  and  540  teams 
competed  this  year. 


GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno 
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2012  ARMY  Magazine  Photo  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  pleased  to  announce  its  annual  ARMY  Magazine  photo 
contest.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter. 

The  winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine,  and  the  photographers  will 
be  awarded  cash  prizes.  First  prize  is  $500;  second  prize  is  $300;  third  prize  is  $200.  Those  who 
are  awarded  an  honorable  mention  will  each  receive  $100. 

Entry  Rules: 

1.  Each  photograph  must  have  a  U.S.  Army-related  subject  and  must  have  been  taken  on  or 
after  July  1,  2011. 

2.  Entries  must  not  have  been  published  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  prior  publication  of  any  entry 
will  disqualify  it. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  entries. 

4.  Entries  may  be  300  dpi  digital  photos,  black-and-white  prints  or  color  prints.  Photographs 
must  not  be  tinted  or  altered.  (Send  digital  photos  to  jwascher@ausa.org.) 

5.  The  minimum  size  for  prints  is  5x7  inches;  the  maximum  is  8x10  inches  (no  mats  or 
frames). 

6.  A  sheet  of  paper  must  be  taped  to  the  back  of  each  entry  with  the  following  information: 
the  photographer  s  name,  address  and  telephone  number,  and  caption  information. 

7.  Entries  must  be  mailed  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  ARMY  Magazine,  2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201-3385,  ATTN:  Photo  Contest. 

8.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  July  31,  2012.  Letters  notifying  the  winners  will  be  mailed 
in  September. 

9.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10.  Employees  of  AUSA  and  their  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

11.  Prize-winning  photographs  may  be  published  in  ARMY  Magazine  and  other  AUSA 
publications  three  times. 

12.  Photographic  quality  and  subject  matter  will  be  the  primary  considerations  in  judging. 

For  further  information,  contact  Jocelyn  Wascher  (jwascher@ausa.org),  ARMY  Magazine, 
2425  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201;  (703)  841-4300,  ext.  204. 


we  possibly  can  in  support  of  our  brave  men  and  women 
in  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  how  important  it  is  to 
maintaining  the  support  of  the  American  people.  We  must 
complete  our  task  without  draining  their  goodwill  and 
treasure,"  GEN  Odierno  added. 

"Beyond  the  current  wars,  there  is  growing  consensus 
that  our  future  economic  and  security  interests  are  greatest 
in  Asia.  Ensuring  the  evolution  of  a  peaceful  and  construc¬ 
tive  relationship  with  China  is  good  for  us,  for  them,  and 
for  the  world.  We  cannot  ignore  China's  military  modern¬ 
ization,  but  it  need  not  lead  us  to  confrontation.  A  key  part 
of  avoiding  miscues  that  might  bring  that  about  involves 
our  interaction  with  China's  neighbors,  as  we  bring  the  full 
complement  of  diplomatic,  economic  and  military  tools  to 
bear  in  reassuring  them  of  our  continued  commitment  to 
the  region,"  he  said. 

"Today,  we  are  the  best-trained,  best-equipped,  best-led 
combat-tested  force  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Today,  as  we 
address  our  own  fiscal  con¬ 
straints,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  those  credentials 
into  the  future,  and  that  is  my 
charter.  We  must  remain  the 
best-trained,  best-equipped, 
best-led  combat-tested  land 
force  in  the  world  today.  We 
must  be  a  joint  force  that  is 
adaptive,  agile,  versatile,  inte¬ 
grated,  lethal  and  synergistic. 

So,  as  we  look  ahead,  what 
must  the  Army  be  able  to  do? 

What  are  our  priorities? 

"First  and  foremost,  we  must  win  the  current  fight  by  en¬ 
suring  we  continue  to  provide  trained  and  ready  forces  for 
Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  other  ongoing  contingencies,"  he 
said.  "Second,  the  Army  must  develop  a  versatile  mix  of  ca¬ 
pabilities,  formations  and  equipment  that  allows  us  to  be  a 
flexible  force  in  the  future  that  provides  agility,  adaptability, 
deployability  and  depth  to  the  joint  force.  Third,  we  must 
preserve  our  high-quality,  all-volunteer  force,  not  only  to¬ 
day,  but  into  the  future.  We  have  the  best  quality,  all-volun¬ 
teer  force  we've  ever  had.  We  cannot  waiver  on  this  com¬ 
mitment.  Fourth,  we  must  foster  a  continued  commitment 
to  the  Army  profession.  The  Army  is  about  standards,  disci¬ 
pline  and  fitness.  This  is  a  profession,  not  a  job.  We  repre¬ 
sent  the  greater  good,  individuals  pulling  together  to  form 
the  strength  of  this  nation,"  GEN  Odierno  said. 

"And  fifth,"  he  said,  "we  must  continue  to  adapt  our 
leader  development  programs  in  order  to  develop  broad, 
adaptable  and  thoughtful  leaders.  We  must  challenge  our 
leaders  to  think  creatively,  take  prudent  risks  and,  more 
importantly,  provide  them  the  confidence  of  our  support. 

!  hey  deserve  nothing  less." 

GEN  Odierno  noted  that  the  future  environment  calls 
i  \i  my  to  provide  depth  and  versatility  in  a  joint  en- 

•‘onment  and  an  array  of  options  to  national  leaders. 


"The  Army  is — and  must  remain — the  force  of  decisive 
action  for  our  nation,"  he  said.  "To  be  this  force,  it  means  be¬ 
ing  decisive  in  a  wide  range  of  missions  including  regular 
and  irregular  warfare  against  conventional  and  hybrid 
threats;  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  both  home  and 
abroad;  engaging  with  our  allies  while  building  partner 
capacity;  and  supporting  civil  authorities.  It  also  enables  the 
joint  force  with  decisive  and  sustainable  land  power,  while 
being  responsive  to  our  combatant  commanders.  Above  all, 
it  is  an  Army  that  maintains  trust  with  the  American  peo¬ 
ple." 

To  responsibly  address  the  nation's  budget  concerns,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  said  that  the  Army  must  achieve  the  right 
balance  of  end  strength,  modernization  and  readiness. 

"Over  the  course  of  the  next  several  months,  we  will  re¬ 
view  several  areas  including  our  force  mix:  What  is  the  right 
mix  of  heavy,  medium,  light  and  airborne  forces?  What  is 

the  right  mix  of  capabilities  that 
is  shared  between  our  active  and 
reserve  components?  What  is  the 
right  mix  between  military,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  civilians 
and  contractors  for  our  future 
force?  We  must  have  an  afford¬ 
able  modernization  strategy  that 
is  integrated  and  synchronized 
between  our  soldier  programs, 
our  networks,  combat  vehicles, 
tactical  wheeled  vehicles,  avia¬ 
tion,  and  missile  defense  capa¬ 
bilities,"  he  said,  adding,  "We 
must  develop  a  clear  vision  with 
priorities. 

"In  the  past  during  periods  of  austerity  we've  said,  'We 
will  have  to  do  more  with  less.'  As  we  move  ahead  under 
significant  budget  restrictions,  we  will  have  to  do  'less 
with  less.'  We  will  have  to  accept  higher  levels  of  risk  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  Determining  where  best  to  do  so  is  the 
primary  task  before  us,"  GEN  Odierno  advised. 

Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker — called  from  retirement  to 
serve  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  since  June  30 
after  previously  serving  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq  from 
2007-09 — received  the  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal, 
AUSA's  highest  award,  during  the  Annual  Meeting's  con¬ 
cluding  Marshall  Dinner. 

Serving  for  the  second  time  as  a  U.S.  ambassador  in  an 
ongoing  conflict,  he  noted  the  sacrifices  made  by  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  fighting  that  war.  He  explained  that  at  the 
start  of  each  formal  staff  meeting  that  he  holds  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Kabul,  he  has  the  names  of  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  killed  in  action  during  the  previous  period 
read  aloud. 

"It  is  in  their  memory  that  I  accept  this  medal  with  pro¬ 
found  thanks,"  Ambassador  Crocker  said  in  his  acceptance 
address,  adding,  "If  there  is  an  institution  that  understands 
resolve,  commitment  and  sacrifice,  it  is  the  United  States 
Army."  ^ 


Nicholas  D.  Chabraja,  chairman  of  AUSA’s  Council 
of  Trustees,  and  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  AUSA 
President,  present  the  George  Catlett  Marshall 
Medal  to  Ambassador  Ryan  C.  Crocker. 
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An  Address  to  the 
AUSA  Annual  Meeting 
By  Leon  E.  Panetta, 
Secretary  of  Defense 


Thank  you,  GEN  Sullivan,  for  that  introduction,  and 
for  everything  you  do  to  ensure  our  Army  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  It's  truly  an  honor  to  be  here  today, 
and  to  be  a  part  of  this  important  event  and  with 
this  extraordinary  organization  that  does  so  much 
to  support  our  great  soldiers  and  their  families. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  this  con¬ 
ference — yours  is  the  first  service  organization  that  I've  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  My  own  life  in  public  ser¬ 
vice  began  when  I  served  two  years  as  an  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Officer — that  was  over  40  years  ago — where  I 
learned  what  it  meant  to  work  together  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
mon  mission.  So  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  the 
United  States  Army  and  all  it  has 
done  to  defend  our  great  country  for 
the  past  decade  and  for  the  past  236 
years  of  the  Army's  history. 

And  being  the  son  of  Italian  immi¬ 
grants,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
grandson  of  an  Italian  immigrant, 

GEN  Ray  Odierno,  as  the  Army's  new 
Chief  of  Staff.  I've  worked  closely 
now  with  Ray  for  a  few  months,  and 
I've  known  him  for  a  few  years — I 
can't  tell  you  how  lucky  the  Army  is 
to  have  him  at  the  very  top.  Ray  has 
proven  himself  a  battlefield  leader 
and  has  truly  set  himself  apart  as  one 
of  the  military's  most  original  thinkers.  And  as  many  of 
you  who  have  served  with  him  know,  he  is  someone  who 
deeply  cares  about  this  Army,  and  he  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  women  under  his 
command. 

The  joint  force  is  also  fortunate  to  have  Army  GEN 
Marty  Dempsey  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
We  now  have  two  battle  hardened,  thoughtful  soldiers  at 
the  pinnacle  of  our  military's  leadership — and  a  former 
Army  first  lieutenant  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Together, 
we  will  be  looking  very  closely  at  the  issues  that  affect  and 


impact,  and  we  will  be  looking  out  for 
this  Army  that  has  shouldered  so 
much  of  the  burden  of  this  nation's  se¬ 
curity  over  the  past  10  years.  From 
Iraq's  city  streets,  to  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan,  America's  soldiers — ac¬ 
tive,  Guard,  Reserve — have  been  serv¬ 
ing  and  sacrificing,  fighting  and  dying 
in  order  to  protect  our  freedoms,  our 
liberties,  our  values.  That  is  the  en¬ 
during  story  of  the  American  soldier. 

This  Army— an  all-volunteer  Army— has  been  continu¬ 
ously  at  war  longer  than  any  other  Army  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  Since  9/11,  over  1  million  soldiers  have  deployed  to 
combat  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  More  than  70,000  are  serv¬ 
ing  in  Afghanistan  as  we  speak,  nearly  40,000  continue  to 
serve  in  Iraq  and  thousands  more  serve  across  the  globe. 
This  burden  has  not  come  lightly:  More  than  4,500  soldiers 
have  given  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  since  9/11, 
and  another  32,000  soldiers  have  been  wounded. 

When  asked  to  lengthen  combat  tours  from  12  months  to 
15  months  during  those  high-demand  years,  the  Army  de¬ 
livered.  And  with  each  new  deployment,  with  each  new 


rotation,  this  Army  proved  its  resilience.  All  of  this  adds  a 
new  chapter  to  the  Army  roll-of-honor. 

The  past  10  years  of  continuous  war,  in  perhaps  the  most 
challenging  combat  environment  the  Army  has  ever  faced, 
have  shaped  this  institution  into  the  finest  fighting  force  in 
the  world.  Today's  Army  is  far  more  experienced,  far  more 
adaptable,  better  equipped. and  more  lethal  than  it  was  10 
years  ago.  Today's  Army,  in  short,  is  unmatched  anywhere 
in  the  world — it  is,  as  you  are  all  proud  to  say,  the  strength 
of  the  nation. 

And  yet  today  we  find  our  military,  and  the  Army  in 


The  budget  and  the  drawdowns  that  we  are  facing 
obviously  are  going  to  impact  on  the  size  of  the 
military — there  is  no  question  about  it.  We  will  need  to 
sacrifice  some  capabilities  and  curtail  some  commitments. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  render  null  and  void  the  hard- 
learned  lessons  of  the  last  10  years  of  war,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  essential  capabilities  that  we  have  let 
lapse  in  the  past ;  and  we  absolutely  cannot  allow  budget 
pressures  to  force  the  services  into  parochialism  and 
program  survival  mode. 
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particular,  at  an  important  inflection  point.  Thanks  to  the 
sacrifices  and  dedication  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni¬ 
form,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  the  Iraq  war  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  conclusion,  and  that  country  now  has  a  chance  to 
emerge  as  a  sovereign,  stable  self-reliant  nation  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  force  for  stability  in  a  vital  region  of  the  world. 

Afghanistan  remains  a  tough  fight,  but  there,  too,  we  are 
setting  the  conditions  for  a  responsible  transition  to  Af¬ 
ghan  security  and  Afghan  governance.  We've  hit  the  Tal¬ 
iban  hard,  and  we're  going  after  the  Haqqani  network  and 
the  groups  that  are  launching  recent  high  profile  attacks 
against  our  forces.  As  the  Taliban  have  weakened,  the 
Afghan  National  Security  Forces  have  become  increasingly 
strong  and  capable.  They're  going  out  on  operations, 
thanks  to  the  remarkable  training  they've  received.  Over¬ 
all,  I  believe  our  effort  in  Afghanistan  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction;  there's  a  lot  more  to  be  done — this  is  not  going  to 


be  easy — but  we  are  setting  the  conditions  to  transition 
lead  security  responsibility  to  the  government  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  by  the  end  of  2014. 

As  we  draw  down  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  Army 
will  gain,  finally,  some  much-needed  strategic  breathing 
space — already,  combat  deployments  are  being  shortened 
from  12  months  to  nine  months.  This  breathing  space  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  think  about  how  best  to  reset 
the  Army — both  its  equipment  and  its  people.  It  will  allow 
our  soldiers  to  spend  much-needed  time  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  more  time  to  care  for  loved  ones,  and  more  time  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  careers — hopefully  with  more  time  spent  in 
schoolhouses  or  at  one  of  the  country's  leading  universities 
and  graduate  schools. 

We  must  use  this  time  well  and  wisely.  Because  as  wel¬ 
come  as  it  is,  it  comes  as  we  face  an  extraordinary  fiscal 
pressure  on  the  military,  on  defense,  and  for  that  matter  on 
the  country.  This  department  faces  the  imperative  of  cut¬ 
ting  more  than  $450  billion  over  the  next  10  years — a  re¬ 
quirement  that  was  contained  in  the  debt  ceiling  agree¬ 
ment  that  was  approved  by  Congress.  Now,  as  I  have  said, 
b  icusly  we  have  to  be  willing  as  a  department  to  do  our 
T  ,elp  America  get  its  fiscal  house  in  order.  But  there 
r  c  vho  continue  to  propose  even  deeper  cuts  in  de¬ 


fense,  arguing  that  the  draconian  cuts  that  are  part  of  this 
crazy  "doomsday  mechanism"  called  sequester — a  $1  tril¬ 
lion  cut — somehow  won't  impact  on  our  national  security. 
Let  me  respond  to  those  claims  by  echoing  that  famous 
World  War  II  GEN  [Anthony  C.]  McAuliffe,  who  famously 
replied  to  a  German  surrender  demand  at  Bastogne  with 
one  word:  "Nuts." 

Sequestration,  which  is  this  goofy  meat-axe  approach, 
would  force  across-the-board,  salami-slicing  cuts  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  would  hollow  out  the  force;  it  would  leave 
our  military  deficient  in  people,  in  training  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  unable  to  adapt  when  that  next  security  chal¬ 
lenge  comes  along.  It's  a  mistake  we've  made  time-and- 
time  again  in  the  20th  century — after  World  War  I,  after 
World  War  II,  after  Korea,  after  Vietnam,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  never  make  that  mistake 
again.  And  it  will  not  happen  on  my  watch. 

We  face  an  international  security 
environment  that  is  growing  in  com¬ 
plexity  and  uncertainty.  This  is  not  as 
if  we've  come  out  of  a  major  war  and 
everything  is  fine.  We  are  facing  re¬ 
ductions  at  a  time  when  we  confront 
real  threats  in  the  world  that  continue 
to  face  this  country.  We  are  still  facing 
the  threat  of  terrorism  and  violent  ex¬ 
tremism.  Places  like  Iran  and  North 
Korea  continue  to  be  a  threat  as  they 
pursue  nuclear  weapons.  Rising  pow¬ 
ers  are  rapidly  modernizing  their  mil¬ 
itaries  and  investing  in  capabilities  to 
deny  our  forces  freedom  of  movement 
in  vital  regions  such  as  the  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  area.  We  also  face  the  prospect  of  cyber  attacks  that 
could  inflict  tremendous  damage  on  our  nation's  infra¬ 
structure  while  operating  with  relative  anonymity  and  dis¬ 
tance.  This  is  very  much  the  potential  battlefield  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

So  we  must  set  about  the  difficult  but  critical  task  of 
building  the  military  this  country  will  need  now,  and  in 
the  future.  The  budget  and  the  drawdowns  that  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  obviously  are  going  to  impact  on  the  size  of  the  mili¬ 
tary — there  is  no  question  about  it.  We  will  need  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  capabilities  and  curtail  some  commitments.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  render  null  and  void  the  hard-learned 
lessons  of  the  last  10  years  of  war,  we  cannot  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  essential  capabilities  that  we  have  let  lapse  in  the 
past,  and  we  absolutely  cannot  allow  budget  pressures  to 
force  the  services  into  parochialism  and  program  survival 
mode.  Going  forward,  my  expectation  is  that  our  military 
leaders  will  work  with  me  to  do  what's  best  for  the  entire 
force,  not  just  what's  best  for  their  own  service.  We  have  to 
weather  these  budget  storms  as  a  team,  putting  the  needs 
of  all  before  the  needs  of  one.  We  can't  do  anything  else. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  right  now,  and  if  we  don't  tackle 
these  challenges  together  we  will  not  be  able  to  see  our 
way  clear  to  remaining  the  best  military  in  the  world. 


I  am  proud  that  we  have  the  very  best  special  operations 
forces  and  counterinsurgency  force  in  history,  but  we  also 
need  to  maintain  our  conventional  warfighting  edge  as 
well.  We  need  our  soldiers — our  tanks ,  our  artillery ,  our 
helicopter  crews — to  get  out  there  and  train  together,  to 
regain  those  core  competencies  of  moving,  shooting  and 
communicating.  To  again  become  masters  of  combined 
arms  maneuver  will  require  revitalizing  home  station 
training,  modernizing  the  Army's  training  centers  and 
preparing  our  soldiers  to  confront  enemies  equipped  with 
the  most  advanced  weapomy. 
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Over  10  years,  we  have  become  the  best  counterinsur¬ 
gency  force  in  the  world,  and  we've  also  become  the  most 
adaptive,  the  most  expeditionary  and  the  most  joint  force 
in  our  country's  history.  Tough  decisions  await  us  all,  deci¬ 
sions  that,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  will  incur  risk,  but  we 
cannot  sacrifice  the  gains  and  the  capabilities  that  earn  us 
the  title  "the  very  best  military  in  the  world." 

One  thing  we've  learned  throughout  history  is  that  no 
one  really  knows  exactly  what  lies  ahead,  in  10  or  20  or  30 
years  from  now.  But  one  thing  we  know  for  sure:  This  coun¬ 
try,  our  fellow  citizens  and  indeed  people  around  the  world 
are  going  to  continue  to  look  to  America  for  leadership  and 
to  American  military  power  for  partnership  and  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world. 

My  job  is  to  make  sure  we're  ready  for  that  role — across 
a  complex  group  of  missions,  to  ensure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  remain  the  very  best  in  the  world  and  that  our 
Army  remains  the  finest  strategic 
land  force  in  the  world.  To  do  that, 

I  need  your  help.  I  need  you  to 
help  me  figure  out  what  that  Army 
needs  to  look  like  in  the  future. 

How  does  the  future  Army  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  better  and  stronger  joint 
force  able  to  dominate  any  poten¬ 
tial  enemy?  What  do  we  need  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  force  today,  to  allow  us 
to  rapidly  expand  in  the  future  if 
necessary?  What  is  the  Army's  role 
in  a  century  that  will  present  a  va¬ 
riety  of  security  concerns  from  Asia 
to  the  Middle  East  and  beyond? 

America  asked  you  to  become  the  best  counterinsur¬ 
gency  force,  and  you  did.  And  we  still  need  an  Army  that 
can  do  security  force  assistance,  that  can  help  build  up  our 
partners  with  small-footprint  training  and  advising  mis¬ 
sions.  The  Army  will  still  provide  highly  trained  soldiers 
for  those  enduring  missions  of  counterterrorism  and  part¬ 
ner  capacity-building  around  the  world  because,  very 
frankly,  we  will  likely  be  fighting  terrorism  somewhere  in 
the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have  been  successful 
in  confronting  terrorism.  In  my  lifetime  I  have  never  seen 
intelligence  and  military  forces  working  together  [more  ef¬ 
fectively]  to  combat  terrorism,  and  the  mission  to  take 
down  bin  Laden  is  a  perfect  example  of  that  capability — 
and  that  is  something  we  must  retain  for  the  future. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  the  very  best  special  operations 
forces  and  counterinsurgency  force  in  history,  but  we  also 
need  to  maintain  our  conventional  warfighting  edge  as 
well.  We  need  our  soldiers — our  tanks,  our  artillery,  our 
helicopter  crews — to  get  out  there  and  train  together,  to  re¬ 
gain  those  core  competencies  of  moving,  shooting  and 
communicating.  To  again  become  masters  of  combined 
arms  maneuver  will  require  revitalizing  home  station 
training,  modernizing  the  Army's  training  centers  and 
preparing  our  soldiers  to  confront  enemies  equipped  with 
the  most  advanced  weaponry. 


This  nation  needs  an  Army  that  can  deter  any  potential 
aggressor — an  expeditionary  Army  able  to  deploy  to  dis¬ 
tant  battlefields  and,  upon  arrival,  to  decisively  over¬ 
whelm  any  enemy  land  force.  And  if  an  enemy  does  chal¬ 
lenge  us  in  a  conventional  land  war,  we  need  an  Army  that 
can,  as  GEN  George  Patton  used  to  say,  "Hold  the  [enemy] 
by  the  nose  and  kick  them  in  the  ass." 

Still,  the  reality  is  there  aren't  a  lot  of  countries  out  there 
building  massive  tank  armies— it  is  unlikely  that  we  will 
be  re-fighting  Desert  Storm  in  the  future.  Instead,  I  see 
both  state  and  nonstate  actors  arming  with  high-tech 
weaponry  that  is  easier  both  to  buy  and  to  operate, 
weapons  that  frustrate  our  traditional  advantages  and 
freedom  of  movement.  Coming  up  with  new  ideas,  with 
new  operating  principles  to  defeat  these  kinds  of  enemies 
is  a  challenge  I  pose  to  this  battle-hardened  generation  of 
American  soldiers.  War  remains  a  very  human  endeavor 

fought  against  thinking  and  adap¬ 
tive  enemies,  and  just  as  our  ene¬ 
mies  seek  out  asymmetric  advan¬ 
tages,  we  need  to  think  of  smarter 
ways  to  counter  them.  We  need  the 
Army,  and  particularly  we  need  its 
seasoned  junior  leaders,  to  display 
the  same  creativity,  the  same  adapt¬ 
ability  to  defeat  these  hybrid  threats 
as  they've  shown  in  dealing  with 
counterinsurgency  warfare  over  the 
past  decade.  We  need  today's  gener¬ 
ation  of  battle-hardened  soldiers — 
and  thoughtful  leaders  who  know 
the  face  of  modern  warfare — to  help 

build  our  future  force. 

That  means  we've  got  to  put  a  great  deal  of  trust  in  our 
junior  officers  and  our  NCOs.  It  is  from  among  our  junior 
officers,  our  cadre  of  experienced  lieutenants,  captains, 
NCOs,  where  the  new  operational  concepts  and  ideas  will 
come.  Today's  generation  of  young  men  and  women  in 
uniform  are  as  creative  and  mentally  agile  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  elsewhere  as  their  contemporaries  working  in  the 
high-tech  idea  labs  in  Silicon  Valley.  These  are  bright,  capa¬ 
ble  soldiers,  and  we  need  to  use  the  best  to  figure  out  what 
the  best  will  be.  The  excellence  of  our  greatest  asset,  our 
soldiers,  gives  me  confidence  we  can  craft  an  Army  orga¬ 
nized,  trained  and  equipped  to  prevail  in  the  future.  They 
are,  as  GEN  Dempsey  says,  our  decisive  advantage  and 
our  hedge  against  uncertainty. 

That  battle-hardened  and  experienced  force  extends  to 
our  National  Guard  and  to  our  Reserve.  As  we  draw  down 
from  these  wars,  we  need  to  keep  the  Guard  and  the  Re¬ 
serve  operational  and  gaining  experience.  This  is  the  best 
investment  we've  made  over  these  last  10  years.  We  need 
to  continue  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  as  a  special  asset. 
Because  the  reserve  force  has  a  special  role  to  play  as  a 
force  that  gives  the  nation  strategic  depth  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis,  access  to  unique  civilian  skill  sets  that  can  be  useful 
in  modern  conflicts  and  as  the  Army's  bridge  to  a  broader 
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civilian  population.  One  of  the  best  things  that  we  have 
with  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  that  they  reach  out  into 
every  community  across  this  country.  And  every  commu¬ 
nity  across  this  country  has  had  to  bear  the  sacrifices  of 
battle.  But  they  also  understand  what  it  means  to  go  to  bat¬ 
tle,  and  that's  extremely  important  for  this  country  as  we 
confront  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  even  as  we  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  our  Army,  we  need  to  ensure  that  this  is 
done  responsibly,  and  that  our  soldiers  and  their  families 
are  cared  for.  Because  our  military's  real  strength  is  a 
strong  volunteer  force,  we  need  to  support  them  in  every 
way.  What  we  have  to  do  is  make  sure  that  we  never  break 
faith  with  them  or  with  their  families.  Still,  given  the  steep 
rise  in  personnel  costs  we've  seen  over  the  past  decade,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  efforts  to  control  costs  in  this 
area  or  else  we  will  be  forced  to  make  deeper  cuts  in  force 
structure  and  modernization.  But  my  approach  will  be  to 
say  to  those  that  have  served,  that  have  been  deployed 
time-and-time  again:  We  will  stand  by  the  promises  made 
to  you;  if  there  are  to  be  changes,  you  are  going  to  be 


So  let  me  say  to  this  generation — the 
finest  generation  in  our  time — that  has 
shouldered  the  burden  of  America's 
security ,  that  has  left  its  blood  and  sweat 
on  foreign  soil:  You  will  get  what  was 
promised  to  you.  That  is  my  fight,  that  is 
my  duty:  to  watch  your  flank,  to  fight  to 
make  sure  that  you're  protected  and  that 
you  have  all  of  the  resources  you  need  to 
do  the  job  of  protecting  America. 


grandfathered  in  terms  of  the  benefits  that  were  promised 
to  you.  That's  a  pledge  that  we  all  need  to  stand  by.  We 
made  a  promise  to  those  that  deployed  time-and-time 
again,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it. 

We  must  also  continue  to  provide  the  best  physical  and 
psychological  care  to  our  Wounded  Warriors.  I  know  your 
Army  leaders,  along  with  all  of  the  senior  military  leader¬ 
ship,  are  extremely  concerned,  as  I  am,  about  the  rate  of 
suicides  in  the  Army — 2010  was  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
that  that  rate  has  increased.  That  is  a  national  tragedy.  We 
are  losing  too  many  of  America's  finest,  too  many  of  our 
returning  warriors.  We've  got  to  do  better — as  an  Army,  as 
a  department  and  as  a  nation.  That  includes  gaining  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  causes — better  outreach,  better 
treatment  for  those  who  are  suffering,  better  training  in 
prevention  for  family  members — and  focusing  more  atten¬ 
tion  on  our  Guard  and  Reserve  members  and  on  the  transi¬ 
tion  programs  for  those  who  are  leaving  the  service. 

'  let  me  say  to  this  generation — the  finest  generation  in 
o  r  ;  r.  :• — that  has  shouldered  the  burden  of  America's  se¬ 
curity,  that  has  left  its  blood  and  sweat  on  foreign  soil:  You 


will  get  what  was  promised  to  you.  That  is  my  fight,  that  is 
my  duty:  to  watch  your  flank,  to  fight  to  make  sure  that 
you're  protected  and  that  you  have  all  of  the  resources  you 
need  to  do  the  job  of  protecting  America. 

Your  fight  is  clear.  Your  fight  is  to  get  out  there  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  this  country  in  the  battlefields  across  the 
world.  That's  your  mission.  That's  your  duty  to  help  make 
sure  that  those  you  care  about,  those  we  love,  are  able  to 
enjoy  a  more  secure  America  and  are  able  to  enjoy  the  free¬ 
doms  and  the  liberties  that  we  provide.  That  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dream.  That  is  what  motivates  all  of  us,  the  dream  that 
we  care  enough  about  this  country  that  we  want  to  give 
our  children  a  safer  and  a  better  life.  That  is  the  American 
dream  that  my  immigrant  parents  came  to  this  country  to 
achieve.  And  that  is  what  all  of  us  want  for  our  children  as 
well. 

The  toughest  thing  that  I  have  to  do  as  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  is  write  condolence  letters  to  those  families  whose 
sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  hus¬ 
bands  have  been  killed  in  action.  That's  the  toughest  thing 
I  do.  I've  gone  to  Bethesda,  I've  been  to  Dover,  and  I've 
been  to  Walter  Reed,  and  I've  been  to  Arlington.  I've 
touched  the  families  of  those  that  have  lost  loved  ones,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  said  to  me:  Do  not  give  up  on  the 
mission  for  which  our  loved  ones  gave  their  lives.  And  we 
will  not.  People  have  fought,  people  have  been  wounded, 
sometimes  the  most  horrible  wounds  that  one  can  imag¬ 
ine — and  yet  they  have  a  spirit  that  I  have  not  seen  any¬ 
where  else,  a  spirit  of  wanting  to  move  on.  They  know  that 
they're  going  to  make  it.  Many  of  them  want  to  return  to 
duty.  That  kind  of  drive — that  kind  of  inspiration — is  in¬ 
credible,  and  it's  something  we  have  to  remind  ourselves 
of  time-and-time-and-time  again. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  me — and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  your 
fellow  Americans — to  see  those  who  are  willing  to  commit 
their  lives  on  behalf  of  this  country,  who  are  willing  to 
keep  up  the  fight  in  order  to  ensure  a  safer  America. 
There's  a  great  story  I  often  tell  of  the  rabbi  and  the  priest 
who  decide  they  will  get  to  know  each  other  a  little  better. 
So  one  evening  they  went  to  a  boxing  match.  And  they 
thought  by  going  to  those  events  they  would  talk  about 
each  other's  religion  and  understand  better  each  other's 
faith.  And  at  the  boxing  match,  just  before  the  bell  rang, 
one  of  the  boxers  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  the  rabbi 
nudged  the  priest  and  said,  "What  does  that  mean?"  And 
the  priest  said,  "It  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  if  he  can't 
fight." 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  bless  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  everything  is  going  to  be  fine  in  this  country.  But 
very  frankly,  it  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  unless  you're 
willing  to  fight  for  it.  By  your  presence  here,  I  know  that 
you  are  willing  to  make  that  fight — to  fight  to  make  sure 
that  we  provide  that  better  life  for  our  children,  to  fight  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  kind  of  army  and  military  that 
will  protect  that  American  dream.  But  most  of  all,  fight  to 
ensure  that  we  have  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 
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This  article  is  a  sequel  to  "On  Plotting 
the  Course  Ahead"  (ARMY  Magazine, 
February  2011).  Many  important  insti¬ 
tutional  decisions  are  pending,  and  budgets 


profession  depends  on  learning  from  expen¬ 
sive,  simulation-based  studies  and  war  games 
because  learning  from  experience  is  not  often 
practical.  Many  years  of  experience  have 


are  tight.  While  business  leaders  can  learn 


taught  me  to  look  for  five  common  constraints 


much  from  everyday  practice,  the  military 


to  valid  learning  from  such  studies. 


The  Pentagon  of  Study  Constraints 


“Validity”  of  Task/Process  Simulation 

How  validly  can  the  act-sense-decide-adapt  cycle  of  study  interest  tasks  and  processes  be  simulated? 


How  long  is  the  “act- 
sense-decide-adapt 
cycle”  for  the  process  or 
task  of  study  interest 
relative  to  the  simulated 
time  window?  How  many 
cycles  of  the  task  or 
process  can  be 
observed? 


Are  the  hypotheses 
regarding  processes  or 
tasks  of  study  interest 
based  on  sound  theory, 
and  can  hypotheses 
regarding  them  be  tested 
in  this  simulated 
environment? 


How  faithfully  can  study 
role-players  replicate  the 
act-sense-decide-adapt 
cycle  processes  and 
tasks  of  study  interest 
within  the  simulated 
setting? 


How  well  do  analysts 
understand  the 
processes  and  tasks  of 
study  interest?  Well 
enough  to  note  critical 
observations  and  draw 
valid  conclusions? 
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Staff  and  leaders 
of  the  35th  Infantry 
Division,  Kansas 
Army  National 
Guard,  rehearse 
combat  actions  us¬ 
ing  an  oversize 
map  on  the  floor  of 
the  Mission  Com¬ 
mand  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  simulations 
building  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan., 
during  a  seven-day 
full  spectrum  exer¬ 
cise  in  September. 


Asking  the  Right  Questions  Well 

The  key  to  wisdom  of  any  kind  is  to  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tions  well  and  from  an  authoritative,  sound  and  shared 
baseline  of  knowledge,  and  that  requires  intellectual  rigor 
and  scientific  discipline.  Over  the  last  two  decades,  effec¬ 
tive  learning  has  been  consistently  constrained  by  placing 
less  emphasis  on  this  vital  point  of  departure  to  learning 
than  on  staging  and  managing  the  elaborate  learning  event 
itself.  This  should  be  reversed. 


A  useful  hypothesis  embodies  our  best 
ideas  at  the  frontiers  of  current  knowledge . 

Like  scientific  progress  in  any  field  of  knowledge,  explic¬ 
itly  stated  hypotheses  and  theories  become  the  basis  for 
testing  and  expanding  existing  knowledge.  Too  often  I  find 
the  main  study  hypothesis  too  general  to  be  of  use,  or  else 
a  statement  of  the  self-evident.  For  example,  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  from  a  multi-million-dollar  study  exercise  I  observed 
stated:  "If  a  combined  U.K.-U.S.  Future  Force  is  equipped 
with  an  Army  Modernized  BCT  [brigade  combat  team] 
and  other  associated  future  capabilities,  then  it  will  operate 
more  effectively  than  a  combined  U.K.-U.S.  Current  Force 
during  full  spectrum  operations."  In  short,  if  modernized, 

BG  Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  USA  Ret.,  commanded  a  rifle  com¬ 
pany  in  combat  and  advised  a  Vietnamese  Ranger  Battalion, 
commanded  at  all  levels  through  brigade,  founded  and  directed 
the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  retired  as  the  Assistant  Division  Commander  (Ma¬ 
neuver)  of  the  Big  Red  One  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 


the  organization  will  function  better — pretty  self-evident 
and  difficult  to  falsify.  A  useful  hypothesis  embodies  our 
best  ideas  at  the  frontiers  of  current  knowledge.  In  this 
case  the  hypothesis  could  have  stated  the  best-informed 
modernization  strategy.  The  object  of  the  study  could  have 
been  a  valid  test  of  that  strategy,  with  an  eye  toward  im¬ 
proving  it. 

Usually  only  one  pro  forma  study  hypothesis  is  posed, 
and  not  for  testing  but  for  confirmation;  confirmation 
teaches  nothing.  Stating  and  testing  hypotheses  to  failure 
is  the  scientific  way  to  learn. 

The  lone  study  hypothesis  is  always  supplemented  by  a 
great  number  of  study  questions  or  study  issues  submitted 
by  many  participating  agencies.  These  supplemental  ques¬ 
tions  are  quite  useless  unless  they  are  rendered  in  the  form 
of  testable  hypotheses  that  can  then  serve  as  the  logical 
scaffolding  upon  which  the  broader  hypotheses  rest. 

Through  the  deliberative  reasoning  of  a  body  of  authori¬ 
tative  experts,  any  sound  question  can  be  transformed  into 
a  hypothesis  that  answers  it  by  making  an  "if"  and  "then" 
prediction.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a  hypothesis  to 
make  a  prediction;  the  prediction  must  be  based  on  an  ex¬ 
plicit  and  descriptive  "how"  and  an  explanatory  "why" 
logic.  That  logic  is  really  an  underlying  framework  of  theo¬ 
ries  or  hypotheses  that  must  also  be  exposed  to  examina¬ 
tion  and  testing. 

Useful  hypotheses  clearly  articulate  practical  tasks,  con¬ 
ditions  or  settings  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  in¬ 
cluding  acceptable  standards  of  performance.  Hypotheses 
about  new  equipment  or  procedures  must  specify  the  tasks 
they  will  enable,  and  the  conditions  and  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  that  are  expected.  Thus  study  questions  and  the 
hypotheses  that  answer  the  questions  should  be  submitted 
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together.  The  submission  must  be  supported  by  references 
that  describe  how  the  hypothetical  process  or  capability 
works  and  why  it  works. 

Study  issues,  questions  and  hypotheses  should  be  crafted 
by  the  best  available  experts  in  the  field,  incorporating  the 
best  available  scientific  knowledge  to  date  and  vetted  by 
the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject.  Finally,  the  first  flag 
officer  in  the  chain  responsible  for  the  issue  should  endorse 
the  hypothesis,  establishing  ownership  of  it.  This  also  es¬ 
tablishes  an  authoritative  and  shared  baseline  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  further  learning. 

There  are  many  ways  to  arrive  at  sound  and  useful  hy¬ 
potheses  for  testing.  For  instance,  ahead  of  a  recent  simula¬ 
tion-based  study  exercise  to  examine  U.S.-U.K.  tactical  in¬ 
teroperability  in  an  Afghan  scenario,  a  combined  U.S.-U.K. 
panel  of  experts  met  several  times  to  frame  the  problem. 
They  identified  six  key  interoperability  tasks.  These  tasks, 
coupled  with  how  new  processes  and  technology  facilitate 
them,  could  have  been  turned  into  a  set  of  testable  hy¬ 
potheses.  As  it  turned  out,  this  simple,  elegant  and  author¬ 
itative  problem  framing  was  expanded  and  modified  by 
the  exercise  analytical  staff  who  included  other  less  devel¬ 
oped  ideas  about  the  problem  of  interoperability  and  thus 
diminished  the  validity  of  the  study. 


A  healthy  learning  institution  is 
constantly  creating  better  theories  by 
destroying  old  ones. 


We  have  less  difficulty  with  hypotheses  about  new 
equipment  and  procedures  that  are  grounded  in  the  logic 
of  the  physical  sciences.  We  have  great  difficulty  with  hy¬ 
potheses  that  pertain  to  human  behavior  in  complex  situa¬ 
tions.  The  latter  are  often  uncritically  framed  and  based  on 
untested  assertions  and  questionable  social  science  pub¬ 
lished  in  joint  or  service  doctrine  or  authoritative  concepts. 
We  are  often  held  captive  by  old  knowledge  that  was  un¬ 
critically  accepted  by  past  experts  and  never  challenged. 

A  healthy  learning  institution  is  constantly  creating  bet¬ 
ter  theories  by  destroying  old  ones.  The  most  important 
instrument  for  scientific  learning  is  to  earnestly  try  to  dis¬ 
prove  a  reigning  theory  in  order  to  construct  a  better  one. 
Our  weakness  is  that  proponents  of  a  concept  grow  at¬ 
tached  to  their  present  thinking  and  fail  to  insist  on  the 
skepticism  required  for  sound  hypothesis  testing.  Within  a 
true  learning  institution,  the  authoritative  experts  of  its 
functional  proponents  continue  to  be  skeptics  about  the 
logic  that  underlies  their  essential  theories.  When  they 
construct  a  new  hypothesis  for  testing,  they  also  bring  to 
light  and  examine  the  elements  of  that  underlying  logic. 
Knowing  that  current  thinking  can  only  be  based  on  pre¬ 
vious  learning  from  prior  situations,  they  know  that  some 
eventual  knowledge  will  inevitably  be  irrelevant  to  future 
conditions.  Any  hypothesis  authoritative  experts  con¬ 


struct  reigns  only  until  it  has  been  tested,  disproven  and 
reconstructed  to  account  for  new  knowledge  gained  in  the 
process. 

In  sum,  we  do  not  invest  heavily  enough  to  ensure  that 
we  ask  the  right  questions  well  enough,  and  proponent 
general  officer  authorities  must  step  up  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  remain  skeptical  about  what  they  think  they 
know,  and  to  vigorously  expand  the  horizon  of  institu¬ 
tional  knowledge.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  validate 
emerging  concepts  about  complex  tasks  and  processes  us¬ 
ing  a  modification  of  a  disciplined  design  inquiry  process. 

That  kind  of  rigorous  and  disciplined  inquiry  can  be 
employed  ahead  of  a  simulation-driven  study  exercise  to 
test  and  develop  the  logical  framework  of  study  hypothe¬ 
ses  that  can  actually  be  tested  and  improved  using  expen¬ 
sive  simulation-driven  exercises. 

Observing  Entire  Processes 

The  design  of  study  exercises  must  allow  analysts  to  ob¬ 
serve  entire  processes  of  outcomes  that  produce  valid  mea¬ 
sures  of  effectiveness.  In  a  recent  week-long  study  exercise 
I  experienced,  valid  learning  was  limited  to  only  those 
processes  that  could  produce  adequate  "measures  of  effec¬ 
tiveness"  in  less  than  24  hours.  While  many  military  tasks 
and  processes  achieve  measurable  outcomes  in  minutes, 
hours  and  days,  complex  mission  tasks  and  processes 
(such  as  winning  the  support  of  village  leaders)  take  weeks 
and  even  months  to  achieve  measurable  outcomes.  Some 
crucial  modern  military  functions  and  processes,  like  those 
of  the  "inform  and  influence"  sub-function  of  mission 
command,  don't  bear  fruit  until  several  cycles  of  interact¬ 
ing,  sensing,  deciding  and  adapting  have  occurred.  It  is 
more  important  to  understand  the  longer  process  and  logic 
of  the  complex  tasks  and  missions  than  those  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  tactical  actions  and  techniques. 

Playing  Simulated  Roles  Faithfully 

Investing  in  up-front  training  is  important  to  gain  value 
from  observed  role-play  even  when  the  exercise  staff  is 
from  an  active  unit — a  rare  event.  Replicating  actual  staff 

We  used  to  believe  that  being  able  to 
replicate  tactics  in  great  detail  would  add 
up  to  fidelity  at  higher  echelons.  This  is 
no  longer  enough. 

organizations  and  layout  is  difficult  enough  in  exercises, 
but  role  players  who  are  replicating  study-issue  processes 
must  be  able  to  perform  them  realistically  for  study  results 
to  be  valid.  Too  often,  role  players  are  inexperienced  and 
uneducated  in  the  logic  of  the  process  that  leads  to  favor¬ 
able  outcomes,  particularly  when  study  processes  pertain 
to  emerging  concepts  and  capabilities.  It  helps  when 
emerging  concepts  and  capabilities  are  described  and  ex- 
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plained  well  by  the  proponent,  but  they  rarely  are.  Lacking 
authoritative  explicit  and  descriptive  "how"  and  explana¬ 
tory  "why"  logic  (the  underlying  framework  of  theories  or 
hypotheses),  it  is  difficult  to  expect  role  players  to  be 
trained  to  perform  effectively. 

Understanding  What  You  See 

Analysts  who  are  observing  study-issue  processes  and 
new  enabling  capabilities  must  understand  the  nature  and 
logic  of  the  processes  and  draw  informed  conclusions,  but 
often  they  do  not.  We  expect  study  analysts,  usually  intelli¬ 
gent  people  educated  in  analysis,  to  be  subject  matter  ex¬ 
perts  on  many  issues  with  which  they  have  little  experi¬ 
ence.  Even  current  experience  is  insufficient  to  draw 
informed  conclusions  about  future  concepts  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  Thus  it  would  greatly  benefit  analysts  and  role  players 
to  back  up  the  question-and-study  hypothesis  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  educational  references. 


Simulating  Complex  Tasks  and  Missions 

We  used  to  believe  that  being  able  to  replicate  tactics  in 
great  detail  would  add  up  to  fidelity  at  higher  echelons. 
This  is  no  longer  enough. 

Our  available  simulations  model  very  complicated  but 
closed  systems  adequately,  but  complex  open  systems  are 
very  difficult  to  model.  Complicated  closed  mechanical 
systems,  usually  man-made,  are  composed  of  numerous 
parts  and  structures,  all  logically  separable  from  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  These  functional  systems  behave  in  a  linear,  pre¬ 
dictable  fashion.  Examples  include  weapons  systems,  sen¬ 
sor  grids,  integrated  fires  networks  of  any  kind,  or  any 
command  and  communications  network  no  matter  how 
automated  or  sophisticated,  even  the  Internet.  These  man¬ 
made  systems  can  thus  be  accurately  mapped,  modeled 
and  analyzed.  Mapping  the  structural  logic  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  reveals  a  predictable  causal  logic  for  changing,  modi- 
fying,  defeating  or  disrupting  them.  Simulations  can  be  de¬ 
signed  to  reliably  replicate  this  fixed  and  predictable  logic. 


The  dynamic  relationships  of  most  thinking  humans — the 
key  to  current  mission  environments — are  extremely  com¬ 
plex.  As  good  as  current  simulations  are,  and  as  much  as  we 
have  inserted  "human  terrain"  events  and  tactical  free  play 
for  red  and  blue  "players,"  they  model  a  closed  and  deter¬ 
ministic  system  that,  though  it  may  be  very  complicated,  re¬ 
tains  a  fixed  causal  logic  at  its  core.  These  may  teach  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  questionable  universal  formulas,  but  they 
cannot  simulate  a  dynamic  situation  and  the  complex  func¬ 
tions  of  soldiers  and  leaders  in  modern  missions  in  which 
success  depends  on  learning  and  adapting  to  a  systemic 
core  causal  logic  that  is  constantly  changing  unpredictably. 

While  mapping  the  actual  systemic  relationships  of  a 
complicated  system  reveals  a  real  and  durable  causal  logic, 
the  maps  of  complex  systems  are  purely  provisional  con¬ 
ceptual  constructs,  educated  guesses,  and  useful  only  for 
short-term  plans  and  actions.  Complex  systems  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  interactive  parts  in  which  the  number  of 

relationships  and  feedback  mecha¬ 
nisms  make  system  behavior  unpre¬ 
dictable  in  magnitude  or  direction  of 
response.  Complex  systems  cannot  be 
separated  from  interaction  with  their 
environments.  Relationships  are  hid¬ 
den  and  constantly  evolving.  Analysis 
could  never  predict  the  relationships 
that  are  the  most  important  part  of  the 
flow  of  events.  An  example  would  be 
the  action-reaction  interplay  of  the 
various  actors  in  cooperation  and  con¬ 
tention  in  any  mission  context.  (Ran¬ 
domness  can  be  simulated,  but  even 
contrived  randomness  is  somewhat 
predictable.)  Useful  simulations  of 
complex  systems  would  have  to  simu¬ 
late  unpredictable  internal  system 
changes,  and  this  is  impossible. 

Military  functions  and  processes 
that  intend  to  impose  change  or  some  levels  of  control  on 
complex  situational  systems  depend  on  iterative  cycles  of 
acting,  sensing,  deciding  and  adapting  to  make  progress. 
Making  sense  of  complexity  within  such  iterative  cycles 
employs  a  combination  of  analytical,  inductive  and  abduc- 
tive  thinking  (similar  to  that  required  of  a  doctor's  diagno¬ 
sis)  to  make  best-judgment  hypotheses  of  the  causal  power 
and  influence  networks  that  seem  to  pertain  at  present  to 
the  task  or  mission.  Every  cycle  produces  new  knowledge 
to  revise  the  previous  cycle's  hypothesis  of  causal  structure 
and  logic  for  application  in  the  upcoming  cycle  of  planning, 
action,  learning  (by  sensing  changes  in  the  system  and  de¬ 
ciding  what  those  changes  mean)  and  adapting  again. 

We  can  be  much  better  at  deliberately  evolving  sound  de¬ 
scriptive,  explanatory  and  predictive  theory  that  will  serve 
us  well  on  the  road  to  the  future.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  by  addressing  the  five  constraints  to  effective  learn¬ 
ing  early  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  very  expensive, 
but  vital,  simulation-driven  institutional  learning.  ^ 


As  good  as  current  simulations  are ,  and  as  much  as  we 
have  inserted  "human  terrain "  events  and  tactical  free 
play  for  red  and  blue  "players/'  they  model  a  closed  and 
deterministic  system  that ,  though  it  may  be  very 
complicated ,  retains  a  fixed  causal  logic  at  its  core.  These 
may  teach  the  application  of  questionable  universal 
formulas ,  but  they  cannot  simulate  a  dynamic  situation 
and  the  complex  functions  of  soldiers  and  leaders  in 
modern  missions  in  which  success  depends  on  learning  and 
adapting  to  a  systemic  core  causal  logic  that  is  constantly 
changing  unpredictably. 
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^W§T2fet's  March  19,  2011.  All  across  the  Middle  East  and 

\  I 

North  Africa,  long-repressed  populations  are  rising 
in  protest,  demanding  a  more  representative  form  of 
government.  The  regional  unrest  has  toppled  the 
regimes  in  Egypt  and  Tunisia.  In  Yemen,  Syria  and 
other  countries,  leaders  are  feeling  the  pressure  of 
demonstrators  demanding  reforms.  But  today,  all 
^jfjjflB^eyes  are  on  Libya.  The  Qaddafi  regime  has  brutally 
employed  their  armed  forces  against  their  own  people  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  control  of  the  country.  The  United  Nations 


Army  and  Air  Force  teammates  assemble 
in  front  of  the  603rd  Air  and  Space  Opera¬ 
tions  Center,  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany. 
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Security  Council  has  acted  decisively,  passing  resolutions 
authorizing  all  actions  necessary  to  protect  the  civilian 
population  of  Libya. 

A  coalition  of  NATO  and  Arab  League  nations  is  being 
assembled,  and  at  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  the  Com¬ 
bined  Air  Operations  Center  (AOC)  is  a  beehive  of  activity. 
For  weeks,  airmen  stationed  throughout  Europe  have  con¬ 
ducted  prudent  planning,  leaning  forward  to  prepare  for  a 
call  to  action.  Decisions  regarding  what  targets  to  strike 
and  when  to  strike  them  are  being  discussed.  Joint  Task 
Force  (JTF)  Odyssey  Dawn  has  been  established  to  lead  the 
effort.  The  JTF  consists  of  a  robust  air  component  and  a 
maritime  component,  but  no  land  component  is  desig¬ 
nated.  Coalition  leadership  is  clear:  Any  action  taken  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  people  of  Libya  will  not  include  "boots  on  the 
ground." 

In  the  joint  targeting  process,  the  land  component  com¬ 
mander  is  responsible  for  identifying  air  support  require¬ 
ments,  recommending  target  priorities  and  providing/in¬ 
terpreting  ground  intelligence  for  the  air  component.  With 
the  AOC  at  Ramstein  fully  spun-up  and  no  land  compo¬ 
nent  identified,  the  JTF  and  air  component  leadership  turn 
to  the  AOC's  embedded  Army  liaison  element,  the  19th 
BCD,  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

While  "BCD"  in  military  lingo  can  mean  "bad  conduct 
discharge,"  in  this  context  it  stands  for  battlefield  coordi¬ 
nation  detachment,  a  senior  liaison  element  assigned  to 
theater-level  Army  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  and  synchronizing  ground  and  air  operations.  Bat¬ 
tlefield  coordination  detachments  are  authorized  40  sol¬ 
diers  of  various  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS). 
Commanded  by  a  field  artillery  colonel,  BCDs  are  com¬ 
posed  of  MOSs  from  eight  branches  (Adjutant  General,  Air 
Defense,  Aviation,  Field  Artillery,  Infantry,  Logistics  Corps, 
Military  Intelligence  and  Signal  Corps).  Ninety  percent  of 
the  soldiers  authorized  are  officers  and  NCOs. 

Modern  BCDs  are  liaison  elements  provided  by  Army 
component  (or  land  forces)  commanders  to  air  operations 

COL  Steve  Maranian  is  the  commander  of  the  19th  Battlefield 
Coordination  Detachment  at  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany. 
He  previously  commanded  4th  Battalion,  319th  Airborne 
Field  Artillery  Regiment  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Bamberg, 
Germany,  as  well  as  two  batteries  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas:  C/2-82 
Field  Artillery  and  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery, 
1st  Cavalry  Division  Artillery.  MAJ  Eric  Durham  is  the 
chief  of  operations  for  the  19th  Battlefield  Coordination  De¬ 
tachment  at  Ramstein  Air  Base.  A  CH-47  and  C-12  pilot,  he 
previously  served  as  the  brigade  aviation  officer  of  the  4th 
Brigade,  4th  Infantry  Division  (Forward)  and  the  173rd  Air¬ 
borne  Brigade  (Forward).  MAJ  Nikolaus  Guran  is  the  chief 
of  plans  for  the  19th  Battlefield  Coordination  Detachment  at 
Ramstein  Air  Base.  Previously,  he  served  as  the  Battalion  S-3, 
then  executive  officer  of  the  4th  Battalion,  319th  Airborne 
'■  hi  Artillery  Regiment,  173rd  Airborne  Combat  Team,  for- 
1  deployed  to  Forward  Operating  Base  Airborne  in  War- 
■  Province,  Afghanistan. 
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centers  to  plan,  coordinate  and  deconflict  air  operations. 
BCDs  process  requests  for  preplanned  and  immediate  tac¬ 
tical  air  support,  monitor  and  interpret  the  land  battle  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  AOC,  and  provide  the  necessary  interface  for 
the  exchange  of  current  intelligence  and  operational  and 
theater  airlift  data.  The  modern  BCD  supports  Army  forces 
by  ensuring  the  ground  commander's  scheme  of  maneu¬ 
ver  and  intent  is  understood  by  the  Air  Force  and  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  joint  targeting  cycle. 

Coordination  between  ground  and  air  forces  is  noth¬ 
ing  new;  it  has  been  a  requirement  since  military 
aircraft  first  took  flight.  In  the  past,  liaison  teams 
from  the  Army  and  Air  Force  embedded  in  each  other's 
ranks  to  ensure  proper  coordination.  The  BCD  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  evolution  of  that  concept  at  the  theater  level.  From  the 
Army  perspective,  the  BCD's  ultimate  purpose  is  to  ensure 
that  required  air  support  is  there  for  our  soldiers  on  the 
ground.  There  is  far  more  to  a  BCD's  job,  though. 

To  fully  understand  what  a  BCD  brings  to  the  fight,  we 
need  to  look  at  its  origin.  The  BCD  concept  originated  in 
the  1980s.  NATO  strategists  grappled  with  how  to  deal 
with  the  sheer  mass  of  a  potential  multi-echelon  Soviet  at¬ 
tack.  NATO  plans  called  for  deep  attacks  to  counter  this. 
Air  power  would  weaken  second-  and  third-echelon  So¬ 
viet  forces  and  destroy  their  command-and-control  nodes, 
thus  impeding  the  Soviets'  offensive  ability. 

To  succeed  at  that  mission,  planners  identified  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  an  organization  that  could  facilitate  close 
and  continuous  coordination  between  the  air  and  ground 
components.  This  unit  would  ensure  that  the  components 
would  be  able  to  pass  critical  targeting  and  intelligence  in¬ 
formation  required  for  the  joint  fight.  U.S.  Army  Europe 
(USAREUR)  stood  up  a  provisional  organization,  the  19th 
Battlefield  Coordination  Element  (BCE)  built  around  the 
7th  Liaison  Group.  The  BCE  set  up  shop  in  the  Air  Force 
Tactical  Control  Center,  the  predecessor  of  the  AOC.  In 
1991,  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  BCE  deployed 
and  successfully  validated  its  mission  and  role  in  a  real- 
world  contingency  operation. 

In  July  1999,  the  BCE  was  redesignated  as  19th  BCD  and 
activated  as  a  modified  table  of  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  unit  at  Ramstein  Air  Base.  Simultaneously,  three 
other  BCDs  activated  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  Flurlburt  Field, 
Fla.;  and  Osan  Air  Base,  South  Korea.  Between  1997  and 
2004,  BCDs  (and  prior  to  that  designation,  BCEs)  partici¬ 
pated  in  numerous  contingency  operations  including  Op¬ 
eration  Allied  Force,  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Recognizing  the  benefit  of  having  BCDs  in  the  force 
structure,  in  2004  the  Army  decided  to  activate  a  fifth  BCD 
and  station/align  them  with  geographical  combatant  com¬ 
mands.  The  BCD  at  Fort  Bragg  moved  to  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  Ariz.;  the  BCD  at  Flurlburt  Field  was 
inactivated;  and  BCDs  were  activated  at  Shaw  AFB,  S.C., 
and  Hickam  AFB,  Flawaii.  Since  the  start  of  Operations  En¬ 
during  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom,  BCDs  have  deployed 
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to  A1  Udeid  Air  Base  in  Qatar  in  support  of  U.S.  Central 
Command's  Combined  Air  Operations  Center,  a  mission 
passed  indefinitely  to  4th  BCD  in  September  2010. 

Now  back  to  the  impending  air  strikes  in  Libya:  With 
no  designated  land  component  with  whom  to  li¬ 
aise,  the  19th  BCD  has  excess  capacity  to  contribute 
to  the  overall  effort.  The  JTF  and  air  component  leadership 
recognize  this  and  look  to  them  to  fill  gaps  and  perform 
some  nontraditional  functions.  The  size  and  seniority  of 
the  BCD  enable  its  agility. 

In  the  absence  of  a  division  or  corps  G-2,  the  BCD  is  asked 
to  ensure  a  common  understanding  of  the  ground  intelli¬ 
gence  picture.  The  five  soldiers  of  the  BCD's  intelligence 
section  work  around  the  clock  gathering  data  to  create  a 
comprehensive  daily  ground  intelligence  summary.  They 
are  planning  and  coordinating  daily  video-teleconferences 
with  all  key  stakeholders  in  theater  to  ensure  that  common 
operating  scenario.  In  addition  to  painting  the  big  picture, 
the  airmen  in  the  AOC  also  look  to  the  BCD  for  specific  tar¬ 
geting  input.  Air  Force  planners  approach  the  intelligence 
team  with  imagery  asking  for  an  interpretation.  The  exper¬ 
tise  of  LTC  Jeff  Whitmire  and  SFC  Jimmy  Chatelain  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  interpreting  time-sensitive  imagery  and  provid¬ 
ing  analysis  of  regime  ground  forces'  capabilities. 

Across  the  AOC,  CW4  David  Mennor,  the  BCD's  target- 
ing  officer,  functions  in  a  more  traditional  role,  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  joint  targeting  coordination  board.  Though  he  is 
not  advocating  assets,  priorities  or  specific  target  nomina¬ 
tions  for  a  ground  forces  commander,  CW4  Mennor  does 
bring  great  targeting  experience  to  the  table.  He,  too,  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  helping  AOC  planners  identify  problems  and 
find  solutions. 

Meanwhile,  the  BCD  operations  section  is  interacting 
with  the  26th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU).  With 


much  of  the  MEU  disembarked  in  Afghanistan,  man¬ 
power  is  at  a  premium.  The  BCD  augments  the  Marine  Li¬ 
aison  Element,  filling  a  critical  gap.  This  is  a  nonstandard 
mission  but  an  example  of  doing  what  is  necessary  for  the 
team.  Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  SSG  John  Price,  SSG 
Pavlino  Veracruz  and  SFC  Brian  Stratton,  the  BCD  is  able 
to  establish  digital  communications  with  the  USS  Kearsarge 
using  the  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System 
computer. 

Throughout  the  execution  of  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn, 
the  19th  BCD  contributes  to  cross-component  information¬ 
sharing  by  sending  regular  situational  updates  to  US- 
AREUR  and  U.S.  Army  Africa  headquarters.  While  neither 
is  designated  as  a  land  component  command,  these  up¬ 
dates  serve  to  keep  leadership  informed  and  facilitate 
rapid  responses  to  the  JTF  and  other  component  comman¬ 
ders'  requests  for  support. 

The  impact  of  the  19th  BCD's  actions  during  Operation 
Odyssey  Dawn  is  best  described  by  Deputy  AOC  Director 
Col.  David  W.  Barnes'  comment  to  LTG  Mark  P.  Hertling, 
commanding  general  of  USAREUR,  during  a  visit  to  the 
AOC  in  June.  "The  air  component  and  the  joint  task  force," 
Col.  Barnes  said,  "could  not  have  accomplished  all  they  set 
forth  to  do  without  the  19th  BCD." 

The  importance  of  synchronization  between  air  and 
ground  forces  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  important  enough 
that  every  two  years,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of 
Staff  sign  a  memorandum  agreeing  on  the  liaison  elements 
to  be  shared  between  the  services.  Whether  deployed  in 
the  Middle  East  or  nestled  in  a  dark  operations  center  in 
the  middle  of  Germany,  Korea,  Hawaii  or  Arizona,  BCDs 
are  combat  multipliers  that  punch  way  above  their  weight 
class.  They  are  the  soldiers  on  duty  in  your  theater's  air 
operations  center  who  make  sure  that  when  you  require  air 
support  you  get  what  you  need.  ^ 
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Right,  the  $1.7- 
billion  National 
Geospatial-Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency 
Campus  East  pro¬ 
ject  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  is  part  of  a 
roughly  $3.5  billion 
investment  at  the 
installation. 


ii  mi  L 


The  first 
BRAC  move: 
Left  to  right, 
GEN  Martin  E. 
Dempsey, 

LTG  Benjamin 
C.  Freakley 
and  CSM 
Dennis  M. 

King  salute 
during  the 
departure  of 
Accessions 
Command 
from  Fort 
Monroe,  Va., 
in  May  2010. 


Above,  the  Command, 
Control,  Communica¬ 
tions,  Computers,  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Surveillance  and 
Reconnaissance  (C4ISR) 
Center  of  Excellence 
opened  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  in 
September. 


Right,  building  2270 
opened  as  a  movie  the¬ 
ater  on  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
on,  Texas,  in  1935.  Home 
if  ‘'tundreds  of  historic 
>tru  :  as,  the  installation 
is  n<  ,  part  of  Joint  Base 
San  Antonio. 


The  1 7-  and  15-story  towers  at 
the  Mark  Center  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  were  built  by  the  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
DoD’s  office  complex  will 
house  some  6,400  employees. 


U.S.  Anny/Marc  Barnes 
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Above,  U.S.  Army  Human  Resources  Command  (HRC)  moved  from  Alexandria,  l /a.,  to 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Some  3,300  military,  civilian  and  contract  workers  are  employed  there. 


he  six-year  Base  Realignment  and  Clo¬ 
sure  (BRAC)  2005  program,  mandated 
by  Congress  to  save  money  by  increas¬ 
ing  efficiencies  throughout  DoD,  ended 
September  15.  The  Army  shouldered  by  far  the  greatest 
load — 47  percent  of  the  program — closing  12  active-compo¬ 
nent  installations,  an  Army  Reserve  installation,  and  387  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Readiness  and  Army  Reserve  Centers.  It  relo¬ 
cated  more  than  250,000  soldiers  and  their  families  and  more 
than  20,000  civilian  positions. 
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U.S.  Army /Robert  Stevenson 


AMC  and  Secu¬ 
rity  Assistance 
Command  share 
the  new  400,000- 
square-foot  Red¬ 
stone  Arsenal, 
Ala.,  facility  that 
houses  1,770 
employees. 


Left,  a  ribbon-cutting  marks  the  official 
relocation  of  Army  Materiel  Command’s  (AMC) 
headquarters  from  Fort  Belvoir  to  Redstone 
Arsenal.  From  left  to  right:  Joe  Ritch, 

Tennessee  BRAC  Commission;  LTG  Dennis 
Via,  deputy  commanding  general,  AMC;  GEN 
Ann  E.  Dunwoody,  commanding  general,  AMC; 
CSM  Jeffrey  Mellinger;  John  Nerger,  executive 
deputy  to  GEN  Dunwoody;  and  BG  Christopher 
Tucker,  U.S.  Army  Security  Assistance 
Command’s  commanding  general. 


GEN  James  D. 

Thurman  (right) 
and  CSM  Ronald  T. 
Riling  prepare  the 
U.S.  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  (FORSCOM) 
colors  for  casing  in 
June  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga., 
its  headquarters  lo¬ 
cation  since  1973. 


FORSCOM  and 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command,  which 
also  moved  from 
Fort  McPherson, 
share  a  building  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
where  the  flags  of 
aii  50  states  and 
six  territories  were 
-ised  in  July. 
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Left,  MG  Carla  G.  Hawley-Bowland  (left)  and  CSM  Frances 
Rivera  case  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center’s  colors 
in  a  closing  ceremony  at  the  102-year-old  Washington, 

D.C.,  facility  in  July 


The  new  Fort  Belvoir  Community  Hospital 
assumed  some  of  Walter  Reed’s  responsibilities 
when  the  latter  merged  with  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  to  become 
Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center. 


E3ZJ 


The  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  School 
relocated  from  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  to 
Fort  Lee,  l /a.,  part 
of  a  $1.2  billion 
construction  pro¬ 
gram  there. 


GEN  Robert  W.  Cone  (center)  opens  the  new  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command  headquarters  at  Joint  Base  Langley-Eustis,  Va. 
The  263,676-square-foot  building  houses  1,260  employees. 


With  the  closure  of 
Fort  Monmouth, 

N.J.,  an  AN/MLQ- 
34  “TACJAM”  Coun¬ 
termeasure  Set  was 
moved  to  a  museum 
scheduled  to  open 
in  2012  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground. 

The  museum  at  Fort 
Monmouth  donated 
1 1  large  artifacts  to 
the  new  one  at 
Aberdeen. 


The  new  Installa¬ 
tion  Management 
Command  (IM- 
COM)  Academy  on 
the  new  IMCOM 
headquarters  cam¬ 
pus  at  Joint  Base 
San  Antonio’s  Fort 
Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  August. 
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U.S.  Army/Patrick  j.  Bloodgood  U.S.  Army/Marc  Barnes 


DON’T 

NDERMINE 

MILITARY 

CAREER 

INCENTIVES 


Why  is  the  military  America’s  most  respected  institution? 

How  has  the  all-volunteer  force  succeeded  through  40  years  of  hot  and  cold  wars? 

Why  have  top-quality  people  pursued  careers  in  uniform  despite  arduous 
service  conditions  few  Americans  will  accept  for  one  tour,  much  less  for  20  to  30  years? 

Because  previous  Congresses  understood  career  uniformed  service  demands  special  retirement  and  health  care 
incentives  beyond  those  of  civilians  who  don't  prepay  huge  premiums  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

Past  scrimping  on  these  core  career  incentives  hurt  retention  and  readiness  in  the  1970s  and  1990s. 

Fixing  those  problems  proved  even  more  expensive. 


Congress  should  learn  from  history,  not  repeat  it. 


THE  MILITARY  COALITION 

Air  Force  Association 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association 
Air  Force  Women  Officers  Associated 
AM  VETS 

Army  Aviation  Association  of  America 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  US 
Association  of  the  US  Army 


Association  of  the  US  Navy 
Chief  Warrant/Warrant  Officers  of  the  USCG 
Commissioned  Officers  Association  of  USPHS 
Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States 
Fleet  Reserve  Association 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  Inc. 

Iraq  &  Afghanistan  Veterans  of  America 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA 
Marine  Corps  League 


Marine  Corps  Reserve  Association 
Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the  USA 
Military  Officers  Association  of  America 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  US 
National  Military  Family  Association 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association 
Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA 


Reserve  Enlisted  Association  of  the  US 
Reserve  Officers  Association 
The  Retired  Enlisted  Association 
Society  of  Medical  Consultants  to  the 
Armed  Forces 

US  Army  Warrant  Officers  Association 
USCG  Chief  Petty  Officers  Association 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
Wounded  Warrior  Project 


Th©  Work  Behind  My  Arnw 


ver  me  past  decade.  Interceptor  body 
armor  has  come  to  represent  a  ubiqui¬ 
tous  component  of  U.S.  Army  operations. 
The  modular  protective  system  consists  of  an  outer  vest,  attach¬ 
able  components  that  increase  area  coverage  and  additional 
ballistic  plates.  While  the  improved  outer  tactical  vest  (IOTV) 
provides  a  level  of  inherent  protection  against  some  ballistic 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 
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fragments  and  9  mm  rounds,  the  additional  plates  are  used 
to  stop  or  slow  larger  fragments  and  bullets  to  further  in¬ 
crease  soldier  survivability. 

Examples  of  current  generation  ballistic  plates  include 
the  enhanced  small  arms  protective  insert  (ESAPI)  plates 
worn  inside  the  front  and  rear  to  protect  vital  organs  and 
the  enhanced  side  ballistic  insert  (ESBI)  plates  that  provide 
additional  coverage  on  the  wearer's  sides  between  the 
front  and  rear  ballistic  plates.  In  addition,  the 
X-threat  small  arms  protective  insert  (XS- 
API)  and  X-side  ballistic  insert  (XSBI) 
plates  have  also  been  designed  to 
meet  near-term  emerging  threats 
and  provide  additional  ballis¬ 
tic  protection  against  more 
lethal  small-arms  rounds. 

Program  descriptions 
from  Program  Executive 
Office  (PEO)  Soldier  point 
to  multiple  manufacturers 
of  these  ballistic  plates, 
including:  ESAPI  -  Cera- 
dyne  (Costa  Mesa,  Calif.), 

BAE  Systems  (Phoenix, 

Ariz.),  and  Armacel  (Ca¬ 
marillo,  Calif.);  ESBI  - 
Ceradyne  and  ArmorWorks 
(Chandler,  Ariz.);  XSAPI  -  Ceradyne, 

BAE  Systems  and  The  Protective  Group 
(Miami  Lakes,  Fla.);  and  XSBI  -  Armor- 
Works,  BAE  Systems,  Armacel  and  Cera¬ 
dyne. 

ARMY  Magazine  recently  visited  one  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities  to  get  a  feel  for  the  representative  processes 
that  go  into  manufacturing  these  critical  ballistic  ele 
ments. 

With  well  over  1  million  military  ballistic  plates  deliv¬ 
ered  to  date,  BAE  Systems'  Protection  Systems  manufac¬ 
turing  facility  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  provides  myriad  examples 
of  the  techniques  and  activities  involved  in  producing 
these  life-saving  systems.  With  support  from  its  nearby 
Composite  Technology  Center  (where  destructive  tear- 
downs  and  material  analysis  testing  also  occur),  the 
Phoenix  facility  helped  pioneer  the  original  small-arms 
protective  insert  (SAPI)  in  1998.  It  went  on  to  qualify  its 
initial  ESAPI  plates  in  early  2005  and  completed  its  XSAPI 
first  article  testing  in  early  2009.  If  required,  the  production 
facility  could  deliver  up  to  30,000  hard  armor  plates  per 
month. 

From  SAPI  to  ESAPI  represented  increased  threat  protec¬ 
tion  and  the  move  from  ESAPI  to  XSAPI  represented  the 
same  thing,"  said  Eric  Gavelda,  chief  engineer  for  warfighter 
equipment  at  the  facility.  "It's  been  a  continuing  involvement 
n  Irving  to  stay  ahead  of  the  field  requirements." 


MV. 


Gourley ,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 


"The  evolution  of  the  plates  has  been  the  result  of  our 
customer  requirements,"  he  said.  "PEO  Soldier  and  their 
technical  community  identify  new  requirements  of  inter¬ 
est — whether  it's  different  plate  weights,  defeating  differ¬ 
ent  threats  or  other  features.  Then  we  usually  work  with 
our  key  suppliers  to  attack  the  problem  of  how  to  meet 
those  requirements  through  material  development." 

"What  has  really  enabled  us  to  go  from  the  first  SAPI  all 
the  way  through  to  XSAPI  generally  starts  with  ceramic  de¬ 
velopment  and  how  you  make  a  high-perform¬ 
ing  ceramic  into  a  multi-curved  shape," 
Gavelda  explained.  "You  can  look 
and  find  different  material  solu¬ 
tions  that  might  be  great  for  bal¬ 
listics,  but  if  they  can  only  be 
JL  pressed  flat  they  are  fairly 
useless  in  the  armor  indus¬ 
try.  So  a  lot  of  our  work 
is  with  key  material  sup¬ 
pliers,  trying  to  identify 
the  best  ceramic  materials  out 
there  and  how  we  can  then 
get  them  formed  into  a 
shape  that's  suitable  for 
body  armor. 

"While  ceramic  does  a 
large  percentage  of  the  work, 
there  are  other  key  suppliers  of 
fiber  materials  that  are 
used  in  conjunction  with 
the  ceramic  for  these  defeat 
mechanisms,"  he  added. 
"And  there  are  always  con¬ 
tinuous  improvements  in 


Interceptor 
body  armor 
(I BA)  consists 
of  an  outer  vest, 
ballistic  plates 
and  attachable  pro¬ 
tective  components. 

fiber  strengths  and  dy¬ 
namic  response  of  fibers  that  have  contributed  over 
time  to  increase  the  ballistic  performance  of  the  hard 

armor  plates." 

Once  the  essential  ballistic  materials  and  performance 
are  identified,  Gavelda  pointed  to  internal  integration  ac¬ 
tivities  focused  on  "the  armor  lay-up  and  what  materials 
need  to  go  in  which  order.  Then  we  look  at  the  processing 
conditions  and  how  those  can  be  used  to  optimize  the  bal¬ 
listic  performance  for  not  only  defeating  the  threats  but  de¬ 
feating  multiple  strikes  of  those  threats." 

"Think  of  a  ceramic  dish  that  you  would  have  at  home: 
If  you  drop  it,  it's  going  to  shatter  into  hundreds  of  pieces. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  on  ballistic  impact,  so  the  inte¬ 
gration  piece  involves  minimizing  that  effect  and  holding 
everything  together,  so  that  a  soldier  can  withstand  multi¬ 
ple  strikes,"  he  said. 

John  (Jay)  Tepe,  operations  director  for  BAE  Systems  Se¬ 
curity  &  Survivability  Systems,  began  a  tour  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  facility  by  noting  a  company  heritage  that  stretches 
back  to  early  work  on  aviation  seats. 

"There  are  two  components  to  aviation  seats,"  he  said. 
"One  is  the  ballistic  component,  which  involves  taking  a 
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hard  ceramic  material  and  backing  it  up  with  some  sort  of 
Aramid  fiber  or  thermoplastic  to  make  it  a  ballistic  prod¬ 
uct.  And  then  there  is  an  energy-absorption  component  . . . 
The  ballistic  piece  of  that  heritage  branched  off  into  our 
work  on  hard  body  armor. 

"Eric  talked  about  some  of  the  challenges  to  the  'materi¬ 
als  piece'  of  the  ballistic  plate,"  he  said.  "Making  a  piece  of 
ceramic  that  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  component  within  an 
armor  system  is  easy  if  it's  flat.  In  fact,  some  of  the  early 
aircraft  seats  were  made  out  of  faceted  ceramic  designs. 
We  would  lay-up  the  Aramid  piece  in  a  mold  with  resin 
and  then  adhere  faceted  ceramic  tiles  to  that  rigid  struc¬ 
ture.  Those  tiles  were  literally  flat  pieces  of  ceramic  that  we 
would  grind  and  machine  along  the  edges  until  we  could 
fit  them  all  together  in  that  design. 

"The  next  evolution  was  to  take  ceramic  that  was  equal 
in  performance  but  now  introduce  complex  curves  and 
shapes,"  Tepe  explained.  "We  now  have  a  seat,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  is  all  one  piece  of  ceramic.  That's  been  a  real  ad¬ 
vancement  for  us  in  terms  of  reducing  weight,  because 
when  you  take  the  'joint'  out  of  the  tile  you  can  start 
rounding  off  the  corners  and  making  it  thinner." 

Tepe  acknowledged  a  number  of  challenges  to  the  hard 
armor  production  process  stemming  from  a  tightening  of 
local  environmental  ordinances. 

"Ten  years  ago,  design  engineers  were  free  to  use  almost 
whatever  they  wanted:  lead,  arsenic,  anything  that  was  re¬ 


quired.  But  as  things  like  lead  were  removed,  suddenly  ad¬ 
hesives  that  might  have  worked  really  well  a  year  ago,  or 
the  paint  you  were  using  a  year  ago,  performs  and  behaves 
differently.  So  it's  a  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  [in¬ 
creased]  performance  requirements  . . .  and  the  intersecting 
environmental  challenges.  It  causes  you  to  constantly  look 
for  new  and  better  products,  especially  in  terms  of  adhe¬ 
sives,  paints  and  coatings." 

A  'Clean  Room' 

Designed  to  minimize  the  risk  of  any  outside  contamina¬ 
tion,  the  armor  lay-ups  are  sealed  in  vacuum  bags  inside 
what's  known  as  the  "lay-up  room"  before  being  trans¬ 
ported  to  one  of  the  company  autoclaves.  "The  lay-up 
room,"  Tepe  explained,  "is  a  'clean  room'  that  allows  us  to 
control  temperature  and  humidity  for  all  of  the  materials 
that  go  into  the  armor  because  they  are  very  sensitive  in 
terms  of  adhesion  and  contamination.  And  all  the  materi¬ 
als  that  go  into  the  design  will  be  acclimated  to  that  envi¬ 
ronment  for  24  hours,  so  that  we  don't  put  a  cold  piece  of 
ceramic  on  a  warm  piece  of  backing — or  vice  versa — or  in¬ 
troduce  things  like  condensation.  Everything  that  goes 
into  the  room  is  cleaned  before  it  goes  in.  Then  we 
■  will  do  another  wipe-down  in  the  room." 

^  "As  adhesives  become  more  sensitive  this  is  prob- 
B  ably  going  to  have  to  become  a  'gown  room'  where 
W  everybody  has  to  wear  a  gown,"  he  added.  "The 
process  is  constantly  evolving  and  we  are  constantly 
changing  the  next  step  in  that  process." 

The  company  has  three  different-sized  autoclaves  that 
control  the  temperature,  pressure  and  vacuum  during  the 
curing  of  the  armor  plate  systems.  The  smallest  autoclave 
is  used  to  bond  ceramics  and  composites  on  single  ballistic 
seats  and  the  two  larger  devices  used  for  the  body  armor 
plates.  The  largest  autoclave  is  capable  of  holding  up  to 
300  plates  of  mixed  models  at  a  time.  Approximately  180 
plates  can  be  fit  into  the  mid-sized  unit. 

After  the  autoclave  process,  the  plates  are  removed  from 
the  vacuum  bags  and  "trimmed"  to  clean  off  the  excess 
backing  material.  This  trimming  process  is  performed  by 
hand  with  operators  trimming  the  plate  edges  on  large 
band  saws. 

"This  is  not  what  we  consider  'state  of  the  art/"  Tepe  ac¬ 
knowledged,  "but  it  is  extremely  effective." 

Gavelda  credited  the  process  with  providing  "edge-to- 
edge  protection"  on  the  resulting  plates,  adding,  "You  can 
use  other  methods,  but  it's  not  100  percent  perfect.  You 
never  have  that  same  flush  edge.  For  true  edge  protection 
against  a  projectile  you  need  that  flush  edge.  That's  why 
we  go  to  this  extent — as  archaic  as  it  may  seem  in  this  day 
and  age — to  make  every  effort  so  that  the  same  ballistic 
protection  is  provided  from  one  edge  all  the  way  to  the 
other." 

"A  plate  is  not  just  something  that  stops  a  bullet,"  he 
added.  "It  also  has  to  be  durable  in  the  field.  It  has  to  with¬ 
stand  a  range  of  environmental  conditions.  So  we  look  at  it 
as  a  system  to  provide  that  durability,  including  things  like 
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Increased  performance  requirements 
and  recent  environmental  restrictions 
are  two  reasons  why  manufacture  of 
today’s  Interceptor  body  armor  must 
be  state-of-the-art. 


BAE  Systems  inspects  front  and 
ear  insert  plates  for  damage  once 
they  are  returned  from  theater. 


the  proper  sealing  covers  and  all 
of  the  labeling  required.  That  goes 
through  the  whole  system.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  system  we  X-ray  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  cracks  in  the  ce¬ 
ramics  or  delamination  anywhere  in 
the  system." 

After  manufacture,  the  labeled  sys¬ 
tems  are  stockpiled  to  await  sample 
testing. 

"We  might  make  2,000  XSBI  plates 
and  then  put  them  on  the  shelf,"  he 
said.  "Then  the  government  will  ran¬ 
domly  sample  some  amount  of  plates 
at  the  Army  laboratories,  where  they 
will  conduct  ballistic  testing.  Only  then  will  we  get  the 
'thumbs  up'  so  that  we  can  ship  that  batch." 

In  addition  to  government  ballistic  testing,  the  quality 
assurance  processes  also  include  extensive  company  test¬ 
ing  at  every  step  in  the  process.  The  product  tracking 
process  goes  well  below  the  individual,  serial-numbered 
plates  to  the  individual  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  each 
plate. 

"If  we  have  a  serial-numbered  plate  in  the  field  we  will 
know  what  design  it  is;  we  will  know  what  manufacturers 
we  used;  we  will  know  which  batch  of  raw  powder  was 
used;  and  we  will  know  where  it  was  purchased.  We  will 
know  the  same  information  about  the  fiber  that  goes  into 
the  backing  and  the  lot  number  of  the  adhesive  that  went 
on  the  tile.  Everything  is  traced,"  Gavelda  observed. 

Tepe  pointed  to  the  waiting  and  testing  process  follow¬ 
ing  production  as  one  of  the  "barriers  to  entry"  into  the  ar¬ 
mor  plate  market  for  some  companies 
because  "the  risk  is  substantial." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  companies  that 
might  have  good  technology.  But  they 
would  need  someone  with  very  deep 
pockets  to  actually  produce,  put  stuff 
on  a  shelf,  let  it  sit  in  queue  and  wait 
for  ballistic  test  results.  And  if  you  fail 
you  are  going  to  throw  away  a  lot  of 
really  good  ceramic  and  really  good 
backing  material,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  new  plate  manufac¬ 
turing,  BAE  Systems  is  also  conduct¬ 


ing  a  readiness  and  sustainment  program  in  which  ESAPI 
plates  returning  from  theater  are  inspected  for  damage  and 
inserted  into  new  outside  spall  covers  that  help  contain 
impact  debris. 

"These  plates  are  coming  back  from  the  field,"  Tepe  said. 
"We'll  take  the  spall  cover  off.  We'll  verify  with  X-ray  that 
the  ceramic  is  still  intact.  We'll  recover  it,  and  then  we'll 
send  it  back  to  the  Army.  With  the  millions  of  plates  that 
are  out  there,  this  is  an  emerging  opportunity  to  recycle 
material  back  to  the  troops." 

"The  benefit  of  our  work  is  that  in  the  end  it  is  going  to 
save  somebody's  life,"  Tepe  concluded.  "Everything  we  do 
is  focused  on  the  warfighter's  role  and  in  saving  that 
warfighter  in  some  way,  shape  or  form.  From  a  manager's 
perspective  that's  an  easy  motivating  tool.  People  across 
our  industry  are  very  proud  of  what  they  do— because  of 
who  they  serve."  ^ 
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aging  Surge  Forces  as  Dra 
i  U.S.  Troops  to  Leave 


bJufa  nia  j  mu  Jbiif 


■ 


Muhammed  Muheisen/AP 


_Jhe  operational  focus  strategy  powered  by  the 

2009-2011  U.S.  troop  surge  entered  another  stage  over 
mJ  the  past  few  months  as  the  U.S.-led  Regional  Com¬ 
mand-East  (RC-East)  pushed  additional  resources  and  forces 
into  Afghanistan's  mountainous  provinces  along  the  Pakistan 
border  east  and  south  of  Kabul.  Intelligence  and  aviation  as¬ 
sets  and  ground  combat  power  have  been  concentrated  under 
RC-East  to  increase  pressure  on  the  Haqqani  network,  a  fac¬ 
tion  led  by  the  Haqqani  clan  that  projects  violence  from  tribal 
sanctuaries  in  Pakistan  and  facilitates  the  movement  of  fight¬ 
ers  and  supplies  into  Afghanistan. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  the  network  has  steadily  expanded 
its  operations  deeper  into  Afghanistan.  The  intent,  analysts 


A  U.S.  soldier  works  at  the  site  where  a 
suicide  car  bomber  killed  four  fellow 
American  soldiers,  two  other  NATO 
soldiers  and  eight  NATO  contract  workers 
in  Kabul  in  late  October. 


By  Dennis  Steele 

Senior  Staff  Writer 
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umistrm's  Border 


U.S.  Army  PFC  Rion  Vest,  a  medic  with 
Troop  C,  6th  Squadron,  4th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  Task  Force  Raider,  climbs  a 
trail  in  Star  Kot  village,  Qalandar  district  in 
late  October.  PFC  Vest  and  his  fellow 
troopers  participated  in  Operation  Raider 
Earthquake,  designed  to  eliminate  the 
Flaqqani  network’s  threat  to  the  area. 


believe,  is  to  imprint  its  authority 
within  traditional  tribal  lands  that  lie 
between  Kabul  and  the  border  in  a  bid 
to  increase  its  influence  in  a  post-NATO 
Afghanistan  in  the  long  term — and  in 
the  short  term  to  better  support  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  hit  key  targets  in  the  capital, 
which  garner  wide  press  coverage. 


During  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  the  Haqqani  net¬ 
work  facilitated — if  not  ordered,  as  suspected  or  indi¬ 
cated — several  dramatic  attacks  in  or  around  Kabul. 
The  leader  of  the  Afghan  government's  peace  talks  with 
the  Taliban,  for  example,  was  assassinated  by  a  Haqqani 
network  suicide  bomber  (which  the  Haqqani  network  de¬ 
nies),  effectively  aborting  the  start  of  those  negotiations, 
and  Afghan  intelligence  officials  said  that  a  Haqqani- 
planned  assassination  attempt  against  Afghan  President 
Hamid  Karzai  was  thwarted  during  the  same  period.  The 
terrorists  who  attacked  the  Hotel  Inter-Continental  Kabul 
in  June  had  direct  ties  (and  communications  during  the 
course  of  the  attack)  with  Haqqani  leaders. 

It  is  widely  believed  that,  in  late  October,  the  Haqqani 
network  directed  the  car-bomb  attack  on  a  U.S.  Rhino  ar¬ 
mored  shuttle  bus  in  Kabul,  killing  eight  NATO  civilian 
contractors,  six  NATO  military  personnel  (four  of  whom 
were  American)  and  several  Afghan  bystanders.  A  Taliban 
faction  initially  took  credit  for  the  bombing,  but  that  was 
seen  as  bravado  or  a  smoke  screen. 

RC-East  concluded  Operation  Knife 
Edge  earlier  in  October,  specifically 
targeting  and  hitting  the  Haqqani  net¬ 
work  hard  in  Afghanistan's  border  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  car  bombing  could  have 
been  retaliation.  The  operation  in¬ 
volved  elements  of  three  U.S.  Army 
brigade  combat  teams  working  with  a 
large  Afghan  army  element  along  with 
Afghan  and  U.S.  special  operations 
forces.  Approximately  20  Haqqani- 
'  cited  fighters  either  were  killed  or 
*  'Otc  ed  during  the  operation,  which 
was  coiiducted  just  before  the  start  of 
''  initial  pn.  se  of  the  United  States' 

■rce  drawdown. 

>  >r  sense  of  urgency  [was]  driven 


by  time  and  a  recognition  that  we  will  never  have  more 
forces  on  the  ground  than  we  do  right  now,"  explained  MG 
Daniel  B.  Allyn,  RC-East  commander  and  commanding 
general  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Before  the  New  Year,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
10,000  U.S.  personnel  will  be  complete,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  surge  force  (around  23,000)  scheduled  to  be  out  by 
September  2012.  Under  current  plans,  that  will  leave  about 
63,000  U.S.  troops  in  Afghanistan  until  most  of  that  re¬ 
maining  force  redeploys  by  the  end  of  2014.  A  U.S. /NATO 
training  force  of  a  yet  undetermined  strength  is  envisioned 
to  remain  in  Afghanistan  beyond  that  time. 

Because  the  first  phase  of  surge  drawdown  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  as  winter  closed  in  and  the  traditional  fighting 
season  ended.  International  Security  Assistance  Force 
(ISAF)  shifted  combat  resources  toward  the  eastern  border 
area  late  last  summer  and  early  autumn,  in  part  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  peak  troop  number. 

The  pre-winter  offensive  was  designed  to  set  conditions 
for  a  continued  effort  during  the  winter  to  beef  up  security 

on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  border  to 
help  Afghan  forces  establish  what  was 
described  as  a  layered  defense  to  stop 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
Pakistan. 

LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti — com¬ 
mander  of  the  ISAF  Joint  Command 
and  deputy  commander  of  U.S. 
Forces-Afghanistan,  who  has  day-to- 
day  operational  responsibility  for  the 
coalition  force — said  during  a  telecon¬ 
ference  interview,  "The  operations  we 
recently  ran  in  the  east  ...  was  a  con¬ 
centrated  operation  over  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  focused  on  specifically 
the  Haqqani  network.  ...  It  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  that  network.  And 
over  time,  we  intend  to  focus  more  ef- 


LTG  Curtis  M.  Scaparrotti 
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fort  in  a  similar  way,  as  required.  ...  We've  focused  these 
kinds  of  efforts  across  all  the  different  networks  that  exist 
here  in  the  operational  theater.  And  in  this  case,  we  chose 
to  focus  it  against  one  network." 

LTG  Scaparrotti  explained  how  that  focus  relates  to  the 
overall  operation  by  saying,  "When  we  talk  about  our  ef¬ 
forts  and  where  we  place  our  priorities,  it's  not  simply 
about  the  numbers  of  troops  or  the  number  of  maneuver 
battalions  that  we  shift  between,  say,  the  south  or  the  east. 
Today  we  have  many  more  resources  that  are  actually  al¬ 
most  as  significant,  and  that  has  to  do  with  our  joint  fires; 
our  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  plat¬ 
forms;  our  helicopters  ...  all  of  which  are  probably  not  as 
readily  seen  but  allow  us  to  really  focus  combat  power  in  a 
different  way." 

He  also  explained  how  the  Haqqani  network  relates  to  the 
overall  threat  in  Afghanistan.  He  noted:  "With  respect  to  the 
insurgencies  that  we're  fighting  here,  the  Taliban  are  a  great 


PFC  Daniel  Love,  Company  D,  1st  Battalion,  26th 
Infantry  Regiment,  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st 
Infantry  Division,  Task  Force  Duke,  descends  a  hill 
while  participating  in  Operation  Nike  IV,  meant  to 
counter  Haqqani  influence  in  Khowst  Province. 

threat  and  they  have  been  our  focus,  because  of  numbers, 
first  of  all,  and  then  secondly  because  they've  had  the  intent 
to  retake  the  country  and  rule  Afghanistan.  The  Haqqani 
network  itself  is  a  much  smaller  network.  It  has  pledged  its 
allegiance  to  the  Taliban.  But  it's  a  great  threat  to  this  coun¬ 
try  because  it  is  collaborative.  While  smaller,  it  provides  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  and  facilitation,  and  it's  willing  to 
work  with  almost  any  of  the  other  insurgent  networks  that 
have  effect  in  Afghanistan.  So  while  they  perhaps  are  not 
the  most  serious  threat  to  Afghanistan's  stability  as  a  coun¬ 


try,  they're  certainly  a  very  serious  threat.  In  terms  of  the 
campaign  that  you  might  see  in  the  east,  I  would  say  that ... 
we  are  focused  on  a  comprehensive  counterinsurgency  cam¬ 
paign  throughout  Afghanistan.  And  whether  we  focus  that 
in  the  south  or  in  the  east,  the  lines  of  operation — the  focus 
of  this  operation — will  be  very  similar." 

Pointing  out  the  effect  that  Operation  Knife  Edge  had 
on  the  Haqqani  network,  LTG  Scaparrotti  said, 
"[Sjince  we  concluded  the  focused  aspect  of  this  op¬ 
eration,  the  enemy  activity  in  the  areas  that  we  operate  or 
we  conducted  those  operations  in,  is  down  about  39  per¬ 
cent  from  the  norm  in  the  short  period  after  [Knife  Edge], 
That's  one  indicator  of  good  effect.  The  second  is  that  we 
captured  or  killed  over  200  [insurgents,  including  approxi¬ 
mately  20]  Haqqani  associates,  either  foot  soldiers  [or] 
mid-level  leadership  and  commanders.  So  we  know  who 
we  took  off  the  battlefield,  and  we  know  that  that's  going 
to  really  deter  their  ability  to  operate  probably  for  some 
time." 

LTG  Scaparrotti  went  on  to  outline  the  general  frame¬ 
work  of  the  overall  operational  thrust  in  Afghanistan: 
Our  objectives  this  fall  and  winter  will  be  the  following: 
maintain  pressure  on  the  enemy;  expand  on  our  security 
gains;  continue  to  hold  the  south,  both  Kandahar  and  the 
central  Helmand  River  Valley;  maintain  a  strong  offensive 
in  the  east;  enable  the  Afghan  security  forces  to  take  the 
lead  during  the  spring  fighting  season;  and,  finally,  we  will 
continue  to  press  reintegration  at  all  levels  across  Af¬ 
ghanistan." 

Meanwhile,  LTG  Scaparrotti  said  the  first  phase  of  the 
U.S.  surge-force  drawdown  was  on  track. 

The  surge  force  began  arriving  in  Afghanistan  in  late 
2009  under  a  33,000-troop  increase  authorized  by  President 
Obama.  Those  operations  massed  U.S.  and  other  ISAF 
forces  to  retake  Taliban  strongholds  in  provinces  south  and 
west  of  Kandahar  Province  and  then  move  into  areas  near 
Kandahar  and  the  city  itself.  The  main  effort  then  centered 
on  Kabul,  where  it  has  been  focused  for  most  of  the  past 
two  years,  first  controlling  and  holding  a  wide  outer  ring 
around  Kabul  and  squeezing  back  toward  the  city,  cutting 
infiltration,  supply  and  escape  routes  and  retaking  strate¬ 
gic  areas  in  which  Taliban  forces  had  regained  power  over 
the  years. 

Operations  and  fighting  against  the  Taliban  continue  in 
and  around  the  Kabul  and  Kandahar  regions,  but  ISAF  of¬ 
ficials  have  said  that  the  Taliban's  power  has  been  shred¬ 
ded  by  intelligence-driven  air  strikes  and  ground  raids  by 
conventional  and  special  operations  forces  working  to¬ 
gether  during  the  past  two  years,  reversing  the  Taliban's 
momentum  and  eliminating  much  of  its  tactical  leader¬ 
ship.  The  overall  security  situation  has  improved,  and 
there  has  been  a  significant  downturn  in  insurgent  attacks. 

The  number  of  raids  conducted  by  conventional  and  spe¬ 
cial  operations  forces  to  kill  or  capture  Taliban  leaders,  facili¬ 
tators,  financers  and  front  men  increased  dramatically  after 
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RFC  Levi  Baldon,  Company  D,  1st 
Battalion,  26th  Infantry  Regiment,  3rd 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  1st  Infantry 
Division,  Task  Force  Duke,  searches 
a  home  in  Musa  Khel  district  for  con¬ 
traband  as  part  of  Operation  Nike  IV. 


GEN  David  H.  Petraeus  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  ISAF  in  July  2010.  The  number 
of  strikes  by  manned  combat  aircraft 
and  UAVs  shot  up  exponentially  under 
an  operational  emphasis  that  swung 
toward  "the  stick"  over  "the  carrot"  in 
a  strategic  counterinsurgency  (COIN) 
fight  that  is  faced  with  a  defined  and 
tight  political  deadline  for  turning  secu¬ 
rity  responsibility  over  to  the  Afghan 
government  and  reducing  U.S.  forces. 

In  terms  of  economic  and  infra¬ 
structure  nation-building,  COIN  has 
been  crippled  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
cronyism,  corruption  and  mismanagement  in  Afghanistan, 
and  efforts  to  shore  up  Afghans'  confidence  in  their  gov¬ 
ernment  have  sputtered  under  the  same  burden. 

The  buildup  of  Afghan  national  security  forces  has 
proven  to  be  remarkably  successful  by  comparison.  Train¬ 
ing  and  equipping  Afghan  forces  was  a  vital  and  parallel 
element  to  the  U.S.  surge,  which  was  initiated  to  tamp 
down  Taliban  resurgence  and  give  the  Afghan  forces  time 
to  build  strength.  Soon,  Afghan  forces  will  have  assumed 
security  responsibility  for  more  than  half  of  the  country's 
provinces.  By  2014,  Afghan  forces  need  to  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  country's  entire  defense.  The  U.S.  drawdown 
clock  is  ticking,  and  the  Haqqani  network's  sanctuary  in 
Pakistan  will  likely  continue. 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  unknowns  between  now  and 
2014,"  LTG  Scaparrotti  said,  "but  I  believe,  with  what  I 
know  today  and  expect  of  this  campaign  and  the  way  it 
will  come  out,  the  way  that  we  will  execute  it,  that  we  can 
reach  our  objectives  in  2014  if  that  sanctuary  were  to  re¬ 
main  about  like  it  is  today.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  one  of 
the  requirements  is  a  fairly  stiff  defense  being  executed  by 
the  Afghans  along  their  border." 

As  ISAF  and  Afghan  forces  shift  focus  to  the  border  re¬ 
gion  and  the  Haqqani  network,  the  strategic  and  political 
situation  becomes  increasingly  complex  as  they  deal  with  a 
range  of  factors  that  tie  into  a  tangled  knot  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  personal  vendettas,  criminal  activity,  tribal  affilia¬ 
tions,  religious  zeal,  regional  economics,  and  several  layers 
i  current  and  emerging  international  politics, 
e  eral  U.S.  officials  have  alleged  that  the  Haqqani  net- 
fighting  a  proxy  war  inside  Afghanistan  on  behalf 
Aan's  powerful  Inter-Services  Intelligence  (ISI) 
agency,  w  rich  is  said  to  be  providing  funds  and  support 


for  activities  and,  most  importantly,  political  protection  for 
the  Haqqani  sanctuary  area  centered  in  the  North  Wazir- 
istan  Province  of  Pakistan. 

The  ISI's  motive  and  long-term  goal  appear  to  be  geared 
toward  ensuring  that  Pakistan  has  the  ability  to  exert  signif¬ 
icant  influence  in  the  future  on  politics  inside  Afghanistan 
while  denying  influence  to  India,  fearing  that  Pakistan 
could  be  hemmed  between  an  Indian  satellite  state  on  one 
side  and  India  proper  on  the  other. 

The  ISI  has  been  allied  with  the  Haqqanis  for  decades — 
a  mutually  supportive  association  that  began  during  the 
ISI-supported  mujahideen  fight  against  the  Soviet  Union's 
occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Soviet  occupation,  and  the  bloody 
civil  war  that  followed,  the  ISI  supported  the  newly  risen 
Taliban  faction — through  the  Haqqani  network — in  the 
Taliban's  efforts  to  take  over  in  Afghanistan,  which  in  Pak¬ 
istan's  view  was  the  expeditious  means  to  stabilize  its 
neighbor.  The  strong  tie  between  the  Haqqani  network  and 
the  ISI  has  continued. 

During  a  state  visit  to  Pakistan  in  October,  Secretary  of 
State  Hillary  Clinton  called  on  Pakistan  to  pressure  the  ISI 
into  bringing  the  Haqqani  network  to  the  negotiating  table 
and  launch  a  regional  strategy  that  she  termed  "fight,  talk, 
build."  It  indicates  that  the  kinetic  war  in  Afghanistan  and 
UAV  strikes  across  the  border  could  continue  until  an 
agreement  with  all  parties — presumably  the  United  States, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  probably  including  major  insur¬ 
gent  factions — is  reached  to  end  the  fighting  and  then  be¬ 
gin  construction  of  new  relationships. 

Skeptics  contend  that  the  initiative  will  fail  because  the 
Pakistanis  and  insurgents  have  their  own  position:  "Cease 
fire,  talk,  wait  for  the  Americans  to  leave."  ^ 
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G  Frank  Dwight  Baldwin's  Army  career  began  Baldwin  was  born  in  1842  in  Manchester,  Mich.,  a  smal 
inauspiciously.  He  tried  three  times  to  enter  town  southwest  of  Ann  Arbor.  When  the  Confederates 
an  army  that  was  paying  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  Baldwin  was  an 

bonus  money  to  anyone  in-  By  LTC  Jack  C.  Mason  18-year-old  student  who  hailed  from 

terested  in  joining  and  was  Constantine,  Mich.,  in  the  southwest 

rejected  every  time.  When  he  finally  portion  of  the  state  near  the  Indiana  border.  He 


succeeded  in  enlisting  and  em 
barked  on  his  first  campaign,  he  and  the 
|  company  he  led  were  captured  without  fir¬ 
ing  a  shot  and  imprisoned  for  three 
months  before  being  exchanged.  When  he 
rejoined  his  regiment,  he  and  his  men  were 
quickly  captured  a  second  time. 

Rarely  can  one  find  an  example  of  a  soldier 
who  overcame  such  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  a 
dismal  start  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  was  able 
to  look  back  at  its  conclusion  to  see  that  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  more  as  an  individual  than  most  soldiers  ever 
would.  Frank  Dwight  Baldwin's  story  offers  us  all  a  les- 
i  son  in  the  power  of  determination  and  drive. 


attempted  to  enlist  in  a  local  volunteer  com¬ 
pany,  but  was  rejected  for  being  too  young. 

He  recruited  schoolmates,  and  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  their  own  artillery  battery 
by  confiscating  an  old  iron  cannon  from 
the  Mitchell  Foundry.  Their  only  cannon 
was  then  fired  as  the  highlight  of  the  annual 
Constantine  Fourth  of  July  parade.  The  Con¬ 
stantine  Flying  Artillery  Battery  ceased  to  exist  at 
the  end  of  summer,  as  the  young  men  went  back  to  their 
studies. 

Having  failed  in  two  attempts  to  join  the  Union  Army, 
Baldwin  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Hillsdale  College.  In 
September  1861,  while  a  student  at  the  college,  Baldwin 
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helped  recruit  members  to  join  a  newly  organized  mounted 
regiment  known  as  the  Chandler  Horse  Guards.  His  effort 
was  recognized  by  his  fellow  soldiers,  who  elected  him  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  unit.  After  a  frustrating  three  months 
of  service,  the  unit  was  ordered  mustered  out  of  the  Army 
because  the  organization  did  not  conform  to  federal  regu¬ 
lations,  and  the  troops  were  disbanded  in  November. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  effort,  in  September  1862, 
Baldwin  was  finally  able  to  get  mustered  into  federal  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  Company  D,  19th  Michigan  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment.  A  week  after  assembling  at  Camp  Chase 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  regiment  moved  south  by  rail  to 
Cincinnati,  patrolling  the  Ohio  River  against  marauding 
Confederate  cavalry.  By  mid-October,  Baldwin  and  the 
19th  Michigan  crossed  the  river  into  Kentucky,  searching 
for  enemy  units  while  on  their  march  to  Lexington. 

By  February  1863,  active  campaigning  had  started  to 
take  its  toll  on  the  green  regiment.  The  weak  and  sick 
were  evacuated  to  hospitals  in  the  rear.  At  Lexington, 
Baldwin's  company  commander  became  ill  and  was 
sent  north,  leaving  Baldwin  in  command.  The  19th 
Michigan  then  became  part  of  a  brigade  under  the  ex¬ 
perienced  command  of  COL  John  C.  Coburn.  The  regiment 
boarded  ships  and  steamed  up  the  Cumberland  River  to  Fort 
Donelson,  Tenn.,  then  farther  on  to  Nashville.  By  March,  the 
relative  inactivity  of  the  Union  forces  following  the  Battle  of 
Stones  River  was  coming  to  an  end.  COL  Coburn  was  or¬ 
dered  to  take  his  reinforced  brigade  south  to  search  for  Con¬ 
federate  forces  suspected  to  be  operating  in  the  area.  Along 
this  march,  1LT  Baldwin  and  his  Company  D,  19th  Michi¬ 
gan,  were  detailed  to  garrison  a  stockade  in  order  to  protect 
the  lines  of  communication  back  north.  Not  long  after  the 
brigade  continued  on  its  march  south,  the  sounds  of  a  battle 
could  clearly  be  heard  by  Baldwin  and  his  men. 

The  Battle  of  Thompson's  Station  was  fought  March  4-5 
between  Coburn's  brigade  and  a  combined  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry  Confederate  force  under  BG  Nathan  Bedford  For¬ 
rest.  Coburn  occupied  a  hilltop  position  and  defended 
against  the  Confederates.  After  being  beaten  back  twice, 
Forrest  was  able  to  flank  Coburn's  defenses  and  capture 
the  Union's  wagon  train  and  supplies.  Cut  off  from  retreat 
and  pressed  hard  by  attacking  infantry,  Coburn  was  forced 
to  surrender  almost  1,500  men. 

Over  the  next  several  days,  retreating  elements  of  the 
Union  forces  gained  the  safety  of  Baldwin's  position.  The 
little  outpost  swelled  to  about  1,000  men  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  overrun  brigade,  and  more-senior  officers 
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among  the  survivors  relieved  Baldwin  of  his  command. 
When  Forrest  finally  approached  the  outpost  again  in  late 
March,  Baldwin  ordered  his  company  into  their  defensive 
positions  to  await  the  anticipated  attack.  He  was  counter¬ 
manded  by  the  senior  officer  present  to  hold  their  fire  un¬ 
der  any  circumstance.  With  the  first  shot  from  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cannon,  the  ranking  officer  raised  the  white  flag  and 
surrendered  the  entire  outpost  to  Forrest's  men. 

After  being  separated  from  the  enlisted  men,  and  mov¬ 
ing  by  foot  and  train,  Baldwin  and  his  fellow  prisoners  ar¬ 
rived  at  Libby  Prison  during  the  first  week  of  April  1863. 
Although  a  prisoner  of  war,  Baldwin  still  kept  up  the  fight, 
earning  several  trips  to  the  solitary  confinement  cell  for  ha¬ 
rassing  the  Libby  Prison  guards.  In  early  May  1863,  Bald¬ 
win  was  exchanged,  returning  home  to  Constantine  on 
leave  before  rejoining  his  reconstituted  company  at  Camp 
Chase  in  early  June. 

The  19th  Michigan  remained  stationed  in  Murfreesboro, 
Term.,  at  Fort  Rosecrans,  protecting  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  Army  operating  around  Chattanooga.  In 
September,  Baldwin  and  his  company  were  ordered  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  stockade  and  protect  a  railroad  bridge  three  miles 
south  of  Fort  Rosecrans.  When  Confederate  cavalry  ap¬ 
peared  in  early  October,  Baldwin  wrongly  assumed  his  little 
command  would  either  be  reinforced  or  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw  to  the  safety  of  Fort  Rosecrans.  Instead,  the  adjutant 
from  GEN  Joseph  Wheeler's  Confederate  cavalry  division 
rode  up  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Baldwin's  company. 
Baldwin  replied  that  his  orders  were  to  guard  and  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  and  he  could  not  sur¬ 
render  until  every  effort  had  been  made  to  comply  with  his 
orders. 

Soon  a  Confederate  battery  opened  up  and  sustained  the 
fight  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  the  little  stockade  had 
been  wrecked.  With  no  sign  of  relief  coming  from  Fort 
Rosecrans,  Baldwin  felt  he  had  no  other  course  than  to  sur¬ 
render.  When  offering  his  sword  to  GEN  Wheeler,  the  Con¬ 
federate  commander  remarked,  “You  have  done  more  than 
your  duty."  Baldwin  and  his  men  were  marched  away  as 
prisoners  once  more,  but  later  that  evening,  GEN  Wheeler 
let  his  prisoners  go,  as  they  were  hindering  his  movement. 

Upon  returning  to  Fort  Rosecrans,  the  19th  Michigan's 
commander,  COL  Henry  C.  Gilbert,  was  so  proud  of  his 
company's  stubborn  defiance  against  an  enemy  cavalry  di¬ 
vision  that  he  recommended  1LT  Baldwin  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  This  recommendation  was  disapproved  after  COL 
Gilbert  was  killed  in  action  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  in  May  1864.  In 
light  of  his  youth  and  demonstrated  leadership  abilities, 
Baldwin  was  offered  an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  considered  the  offer  but  de¬ 
clined,  thinking  he  could  learn  more  about  soldiering  on 
the  battlefield  than  in  the  classroom. 

In  July,  the  19th  Michigan  found  itself  in  Georgia,  on  the 
end  of  the  Union  line  at  the  Battle  of  Peachtree  Creek.  Con¬ 
federate  GEN  William  J.  Hardee's  corps  attacked  but  was 
beaten  back  as  Union  reinforcements  arrived.  A  second  Con¬ 
federate  attack  was  launched,  and  when  it  showed  signs  of 
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wavering,  CPT  Baldwin  called  on  his  men:  "Forward!  Ad-  sharp  engagement,  forced  the  Cheyenne  to  run  for  their 
vance!"  and  started  forward  at  the  front  of  his  company,  lives,  losing  almost  all  of  their  belongings  and  many  of  their 
Suddenly,  two  Confederate  officers,  one  carrying  a  regimen-  horses.  As  the  troopers  searched  the  abandoned  camp,  they 
tal  flag,  jumped  out  of  the  bushes  between  the  two  opposing  found  two  little  captured  girls,  Julia  and  Addie  German 
lines  and  started  to  run  towards  their  unit,  passing  within  20  Baldwin  later  wrote,  "Poor  little  things,  they  were  nearly 
yards  of  Baldwin.  He  soon  overtook  them  in  a  sprint,  starved  to  death  and  naked,  and  could  hardly  talk.  It  was  a 
slapped  them  on  the  back  with  his  sword,  and  ordered  them  pitiable  sight."  For  his  actions  that  day,  1LT  Frank  Baldwin 
to  lie  down  and  put  their  hands  behind  their  heads.  was  nominated  for  a  third  Medal  of  Honor 

All  three  of  them  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  _  Under  Miles'  continuous,  year-round  campaign 
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of  the  battlefield  as  both  armies  fired  over  them. 

Baldwin  later  described  his  situation  as  "a 
hell  of  a  fix."  After  the  Confederate  attack 
was  beaten  back,  Baldwin  and  his  prison¬ 
ers  returned  to  Union  lines.  He  reported 
to  his  brigade  commander,  COL  John 
Coburn,  who  recommended  that  the 
22-year-old  officer  receive  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Receiving  the  award  in  1891, 

Baldwin  downplayed  it  to  reporters, 
saying  it  was  "a  mere  boyish  prank 
and  hardly  worth  talking  about.  Any¬ 
one  might  have  done  it." 

There  would  be  more  hard  fighting 
to  come,  and  Baldwin,  in  temporary 
command  of  his  regiment,  was  among 
the  first  to  enter  Atlanta,  Ga.,  after  it 
was  evacuated  by  GEN  John  B.  Hood 
in  early  September  1864.  At  the  war's 
end,  Frank  Baldwin  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  discharged. 

The  soldier,  however,  loved  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  worked  hard  to  receive  a 
lieutenant's  commission  and  reentered  the  Army  in  1866. 


1LT  Frank  Baldwin,  37th  Infantry  Reg¬ 
iment,  and  Alice  Blackwell  at  the  time 
of  their  wedding,  January  5,  1867. 


planning  and  Baldwin's  relentless  pursuit  and 
pressure,  the  Army  began  to  tame  the  fron¬ 
tier.  On  December  18,  1876,  Baldwin  was 
successful  in  overrunning  Sitting  Bull's 
camp  on  the  Red  River  in  Montana.  This 
led  to  the  tribe  crossing  the  border  into 
Canada  to  escape  the  unbearable  pres¬ 
sure  of  Miles'  pursuit  closing  in  on 
them,  and  soon  led  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  campaign. 

At  the  start  of  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  War,  Baldwin  was  appointed  In¬ 
spector  General,  promoted  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  and  sent  to  Cuba.  He 
assumed  command  of  the  4th  Infantry 
and  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines  in 
late  May  1900.  Repeating  the  tactics 
that  served  him  so  well  during  the  In¬ 
dian  Wars,  Baldwin  kept  constant 
pressure  on  the  Philippine  guerrillas, 
finally  locating,  surrounding  and  cap¬ 
turing  GEN  Mariano  Trias  and  his 
band  of  followers — the  main  enemy 
force  in  Cavite  Province  on  Luzon  Island. 


He  also  married  Alice  Blackwood,  and  the  two  traveled  to  In  late  July  1901,  Baldwin  was  promoted  to  colonel  of  the 
Baldwin's  new  assignment  with  the  37th  Infantry  Regiment  27th  Infantry  and  sent  on  a  second  tour  to  the  Philippines, 
in  New  Mexico.  this  time  to  Mindanao.  He  crushed  the  Moro  threat  with  his 

After  several  assignments,  Baldwin  found  himself  as-  victory  at  Bayan  in  May  1902  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
signed  to  the  5th  Infantry  Regiment  as  COL  Nelson  A.  promotion  to  brigadier  general  a  month  later.  Illness  forced 
Miles'  chief  scout.  This  assignment  was  a  perfect  match  for  his  return  to  the  states,  where  he  was  assigned  as  comman- 
the  two  soldiers.  Miles  found  an  intelligent  subordinate  der  of  the  Department  of  Colorado.  The  three-time-nomi- 
who  understood  his  intent  and  would  take  risks  in  attain-  nated,  twice-awarded  Medal  of  Honor  winner  retired  from 
mg  it,  while  not  being  reckless.  Baldwin  was  ambitious,  en-  the  Army  in  1906.  In  1915,  the  U.S.  Senate  authorized  Bald- 
ergetic  and  loyal.  When  he  was  given  opportunities  for  in-  win's  promotion  from  brigadier  to  major  general, 
dependent  command  of  the  most  important  missions,  his  In  1917,  after  learning  that  John  Pershing  would  corn- 
exploits  as  an  Indian  fighter  attracted  national  media  atten-  mand  an  American  expeditionary  force  to  France,  Frank 
tion.  Miles  described  him  as  "a  very  safe  and  gallant  officer,  Baldwin  volunteered  to  join  the  command.  The  Army  qui- 
and  I  have  great  confidence  in  him.  He  is  one  of  those  offi-  etly  rejected  the  75-year-old's  offer.  Baldwin  died  in  his  Den- 
cers  I  am  willing  to  trust  a  long  way  out  of  my  sight."  ver,  Colo.,  retirement  home  in  April  1923.  His  passing  was 

In  November  1874,  Miles  sent  Baldwin  with  about  200  noted  with  sorrow  by  many  of  the  Army's  senior  leaders 
troopers  on  a  mission  to  escort  an  empty  wagon  train  to  a  whose  careers  had  been  personally  touched  by  Frank  Bald- 
supply  depot  on  the  Washita  River  in  Oklahoma.  While  win,  among  them  LTG  Hunter  Liggett,  commander  of  the 
striking  a  path  across  country,  Baldwin's  scouts  discovered  First  U.S.  Army,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  Gen- 
a  large  Cheyenne  camp  of  more  than  200  warriors.  Al-  eral  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J.  Pershing,  who 
though  outnumbered,  Baldwin  made  the  immediate  deci-  said,  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  General  Baldwin 
sion  to  bring  his  entire  force,  including  the  empty  wagons,  and  took  my  apprenticeship  under  him  in  the  Philippines, 
into  line  and  charge  through  the  Indian  encampment.  The  and  I  acknowledge  that  whatever  military  training  I  may 
bold  decision  paid  off.  The  surprise  assault,  following  a  have  is  due  largely  to  General  Baldwin's  bringing  up." 
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Over  650  of  the  world's  leading  defense  companies  are  members 
of  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program.  Is  yours? 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army's  (AUSA)  Sustaining  Membership  Program  is  your  vital  link 
to  Army  decision-makers  at  the  highest  levels.  As  the  Army's  professional  organization,  AUSA  has  played 
a  role  in  strengthening  national  security  for  over  60  years  by  facilitating  partnerships  between  military 
decision-makers  and  industry  leaders. 

When  you  join  AUSA's  Sustaining  Membership  Program,  your  company's  executives  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  ideas  with  top  Army  officials  at  AUSA  events.  These  events  are  conducted  and 
attended  by  high  level  Army  decision-makers,  DoD  officials  and  industry  leaders  -  the  individuals  who 
are  setting  the  agenda  for  the  Army's  future! 

Join  us  today  and  discover  what  the  AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program  can  do  for  your  business. 


AUSA  Sustaining  Membership  Program: 

Supporting  the  Army-Industry  Partnership 


2425  Wilson  Boulevard 


Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
Arlington,  VA  22201  •  (703)  841-4300  ext.  389 


www.ausa.org 


To:  Company  Commanders 
Prom:  Company  Commanders 


Are  Customs  and  Courtesies  Important  in  Today’s  Army? 


Anyone  have  that  senior  NCO  or  officer  in  the  unit 
who  waxes  nostalgic  about  the  “old”  Army  complete  with 
payday  activities,  Officers’  Club  calls,  and  myriad  other 
non-negotiable  customs  and  courtesies?  Thanks  to  the 
Long  War,  most  of  us  have  been  a  little  busy  for  that 
stuff.  But  maybe— just  maybe— there  are  some  tradi¬ 
tions  and  basic  courtesies  that  we  need  to  keep  alive. 


Please  spend  a  few  minutes  thinking  about  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  courtesies  that  you  think  are  still  important, 
and  why.  Toss  it  out  to  your  team  for  discussion  and  then 
share  your  perspective  here.  Given  our  influence  over 
the  next  generation  of  officers,  it  is  crucial  that  we  be 
able  to  speak  cogently  on  this  topic  and  explain  why 
some  things  are  in  fact  important  to  our  profession. 


Megan  Welch 
Past  HHC,  64th  BSB 

Although  I’ve  only  been  in  the  Army  for  eight  years,  I 
consider  myself  “old  school.”  My  first  duty  station  was  First 
Armored  Division  Artillery  in  Baumholder,  Germany.  We  did 
not  deploy  during  the  three  years  I  was  there,  so  as  a 
young  lieutenant  I  was  raised  on  St.  Barbara’s  Balls,  beer 
calls,  OPDs  [officer  professional  development  events], 
coining  at  bars,  etc.  Events  like  these  may  seem  frivolous, 
but  they  weren’t.  The  social  events  brought  us  together, 
creating  a  cohesive  unit.  Salutes,  walking  to  the  left  of 
more  senior  officers  and  courtesies  of  the  day  are  just  sim¬ 
ple  signs  of  respect.  Knowing  and  demonstrating  these 
courtesies  indicates  that  you  have  discipline  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  Army  way  of  life.  Traditions,  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  make  for  a  stronger,  cohesive  Army.  I  miss  the  first  few 
years  of  my  career  when  I  truly  felt  like  I  was  part  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  family. 

Michael  Shepard 
Current  CDR,  HHC,  22d  CM  BN  (TE) 

I’ve  been  cautioning  my  soldiers  in  recent  months  about 
what  to  expect  with  the  shift  in  focus  from  an  expeditionary 
to  a  garrison  force,  and  I’ve  been  encouraging  behavior 
consistent  with  how  the  Army  was  when  I  joined — you  al¬ 
ways  salute  with  the  motto  or  greeting  of  the  day  (and  re¬ 
turn  it  as  a  senior  officer),  walk  on  the  left  side  of  superiors, 
enter  the  vehicle  before  the  senior  person  and  exit  after,  at¬ 
tend  and  be  involved  in  military  ceremonies  and  events, 


etc.  This  is  how  I  was  raised— even  in  the  Reserves— and 
these  are  the  standards  I  try  to  enforce  with  my  Soldiers 
now  on  active  duty. 

The  difficulty  is  in  explaining  why  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  are  necessary.  Many  NCOs  have  grown  up  in  an  Army 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  combat  operations.  The  only 
metric  that  has  been  consistently  and  widely  used  over  the 
last  number  of  years  is  their  effectiveness  on  combat  de¬ 
ployments.  Soldiering  customs  and  courtesies  have  taken 
a  backseat  to  just  surviving  combat. 

Tom  Morel 

Past  CDR,  HHD,  411th  BSB 

When  I  was  a  young  NCO,  I  hated  the  change-of-com- 
mand  ceremonies  I  had  to  march  in.  I  couldn’t  believe  we 
“wasted”  so  much  of  a  Soldier’s  time  doing  that  stuff.  In  my 
years  of  service,  I’ve  seen  many  things  change:  green  fa¬ 
tigues  to  BDUs  [battle  dress  uniforms]  to  ACUs  [Army  com¬ 
bat  uniforms];  PT  [physical  training]  banana  suits  to  half- 
decent  ones;  steel  pots  to  ACHs  [advanced  combat 
helmets];  C-rats  [type  “C”  rations]  to  MREs  [meals  ready  to 
eat];  patrol  cap  to  beret  ...  to  patrol  cap.  However,  what 
have  not  changed  are  our  customs  and  courtesies.  We  still 
have  the  “Adjutant’s  walk”  during  changes  of  command.  We 
still  pass  the  guidon.  We  still  have  cadence  calling  in  for¬ 
mation.  We  still  play  “Taps”  at  military  funerals.  These  are 
things  I  hope  never  go  away.  I  look  upon  our  customs  and 
courtesies  as  being  family  values,  and  much  like  my  own 
family’s  values,  I’d  be  hard-pressed  to  change  any  of  them. 
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CPT  Michael  Schmidt  (left),  shown  here  with  his  company  executive 
officer,  1LT  Jeff  O’Dell,  at  Camp  Lybert  in  Nuristan  Province, 
Afghanistan,  had  little  opportunity  to  train  military  customs  and  cour¬ 
tesies  there  but  agrees  that  they  “are  a  key  facet  to  the  profession." 


Alicia  Chapman 
Current  CDR,  HHD,  114th  Signal  BN 

My  unit  is  composed  of  military,  DA  [Department  of  the 
Army]  civilians  and  contractors.  As  the  company  comman¬ 
der,  I  have  the  task  of  getting  these  three  entities  with  three 
“different”  sets  of  rules  to  work  together  as  a  cohesive  unit. 
This  is  no  small  task  and  it  definitely  isn’t  easy,  but  it  is  a 
problem  I  have  to  work  through.  How  do  I  enforce  a  single 
standard  for  my  unit  when  some  of  those  standards  cannot 
apply  to  the  contractors  or  DA  civilians?  It  can  quickly  turn 
into  a  game  of  “us  versus  them,”  which  is  not  healthy  for  the 
organization. 


Roman  Izzo 

Past  CDR,  C/1-66  AR  and  HHT/1-10  CAV 

Officer’s  Call  (or  Stable  Call)  is  a 
team  building  event.  Keep  it. 

Walking  to  the  left  of  a  senior  officer 
is  more  than  a  courtesy.  It  enables 
Soldiers  to  look  at  a  group  of  people 
and  immediately  identify  the  senior 
person  and  determine  whether  or  not 
a  salute  is  required.  Keep  it. 

Calling  a  building  to  attention  instills 
discipline.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  positive-leadership  Army,  it’s  imperative  to  maintain  the 
respect  for  command  that  sets  the  conditions  for  instant 
obedience  on  the  battlefield.  Keep  it. 

Attending  chain-of-command  receptions  builds  the  team, 
community,  family  and  officer  corps.  Visiting  the  brigade 
commander’s  house  on  New  Year’s  Day  is  the  same.  Hail 
and  Farewells  are  the  same.  Military  balls  are  the  same. 
Cup  and  Flower  Fund  is  the  same.  Officership  is  more  than 
just  a  job.  Keep  them  all. 

Payday  activities  is  a  uniform  inspection  followed  by  an 
opportunity  to  go  pay  all  your  bills  after  getting  your  pay- 
check.  Call  it  what  it  is:  a  uniform  inspection  and  half  day  of 
work.  Electronic  fund  transfer  negates  the  need.  Lose  it. 


the  right  without  saying  a  word.  The 
awkward  looks  on  the  juniors’  faces 
showed  that  they  understood  what  just 
occurred  and  would  likely  be  more 
aware  next  time.  I  agree  that  C&Cs 
[customs  and  courtesies]  are  a  key 
facet  to  the  profession,  but  I  also  think 
it’s  important  that  we  think  about  the 
manner  in  which  we  correct  them. 


Michael  Schmidt 
Past  CDR,  C/3-71  CAV 

Once,  when  I  was  a  lieutenant,  I  was 
walking  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
more  senior  officer.  He  grabbed  me  by 
the  shoulders  and  moved  me  to  his  left. 
He  didn’t  say  a  word,  and  I  laughed  it 
off.  (I  knew  better;  it  had  slipped  my 
mind.)  I’ve  seen  other  examples  where 
a  group  of  officers  coming  out  of  a 
building  were  walking  and  talking,  ju¬ 
niors  walking  to  the  right.  The  senior 
saw  this  and  assumed  the  position  on 


Now-MAJ  Roman  Izzo  (left)  sup¬ 
ports  military  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  that  build  the  team,  community, 
fam;  and  officer  corps  because 
‘ officership  is  more  than  just  a  job.” 
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Guidance  from  FM  7-21.13  The  Soldier’s  Guide:  The  Complete  Guide 
to  U.S.  Army  Traditions,  Training,  Duties,  and  Responsibilities. 


Many  Army  customs  complement  procedures  required 
by  military  courtesy,  while  others  add  to  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  garrison  life.  The  breach  of  some  Army  customs 
merely  brands  the  offender  as  ignorant,  careless,  or  ill 
bred.  Violations  of  other  Army  customs,  however,  will 
bring  official  censure  or  disciplinary  action.  The  customs 
of  the  Army  are  its  common  law.  These  are  a  few: 

■  Never  criticize  the  Army  or  a  leader  in  public. 

■  Never  go  “over  the  heads”  of  superiors— don’t  jump 
the  chain  of  command. 

■  Never  offer  excuses. 

■  Never  “wear”  a  superior’s  rank  by  saying  something 

Stacy  Thomas  Lively 
Past  CDR,  HHT/3-73  CAV 

Payday  activities  with  in-ranks  uniform  inspection  is  a 
must.  It  develops  not  only  the  Soldiers  but  also  the  NCOs 
and  officers  who  do  the  inspections.  It  ensures  that  uni¬ 
forms  that  aren’t  worn  often  are  still  kept  in  good  repair  and 
that  the  Soldiers  know  what  proper  wear  and  appearance 
mean.  When  I  served  as  a  platoon  leader  in  the  mid-1990s, 
the  BN  CDR  [battalion  commander]  conducted  an  in-ranks 
inspection  of  the  officers  in  his  charge  prior  to  the  compa¬ 
nies  conducting  theirs.  I  stood  next  to  my  company  com¬ 
mander  during  one  of  these  inspections,  and  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  time  for  him  to  upgrade  his  Class  “As”  to  a  larger 
size.  He  hadn’t  seemed  to  be  concerned  much  about  this 
until  he  was  inspected  by  the  BN  CDR. 

Another  time,  after  an  OIF  [Operation  Iraqi  Freedom]  de¬ 
ployment,  the  command  held  an  inspection  followed  by  an 
awards  ceremony.  A  young  Soldier  who  had  a  weight  prob¬ 
lem  before  the  deployment  came  home  without  the  weight. 
His  Class  “A”  uniform  no  longer  fit  him  properly.  The  NCOs 
had  conducted  what  they  called  a  “hangar  inspection” 
ahead  of  time  and  said  he  was  fine.  On  the  day  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  when  he  actually  wore  the  uniform,  he  didn’t  look  so 
fine.  Regular  in-ranks  inspections  are  important  to  main¬ 
taining  good  order  and  discipline,  and  payday  activities 
seem  to  be  an  adequate  opportunity  to  conduct  these  in¬ 
spections. 

Joyce  Louden 
Future  commander,  MP 

One  of  the  new  BN  CDRs  in  another  unit  here  has  al¬ 
ready  told  his  staff  that  he’s  “old  school”  and  to  expect 
more  officer  calls.  I’m  a  believer  in  those  for  team  building 
and  for  providing  an  opportunity  to  approach  our  seniors  in 
a  more  relaxed  setting.  Even  in  Afghanistan,  cigar  night 
was  a  great  chance  to  catch  some  of  the  senior  leadership 
in  a  more  approachable  mood,  to  ask  questions,  to  get  pro¬ 
fessionally  developed — to  ask  what  they’d  heard  about  the 
incoming  chains  of  command,  how  they  chose  a  functional 
area,  what  being  a  FAO  [foreign  area  officer]  was  really 


like,  “the  first  sergeant  wants  this  done  now,”  when  in 
fact  the  first  sergeant  said  no  such  thing.  Speak  with 
your  own  voice. 

■  Never  turn  and  walk  away  to  avoid  giving  the  hand 
salute. 

■  Never  run  indoors  or  pretend  you  don’t  hear  (while 
driving,  for  example)  to  avoid  standing  reveille  or  retreat. 

■  Never  appear  in  uniform  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol. 

■  If  you  don’t  know  the  answer  to  a  superior’s  ques¬ 
tion,  you  will  never  go  wrong  with  the  response,  “I  don’t 
know,  sir,  but  I’ll  find  out.” 

like,  and  to  receive  their  guidance  on  future  assignments, 
career  progression,  NCO  management,  etc. 

Eric  Balough 
Past  CDR,  A  &  HHC/1-16  IN 

Remember,  as  Army  officers  we  are  considered  members 
of  a  profession.  We  have  certain  membership  requirements, 
required  types  of  education,  standards  of  conduct,  and  an 
internal  method  for  discipline  and  development.  Showing 
proper  courtesy  to  other  members  of  our  profession  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  you  are  a  “good  soldier”  any  more 
than  sometimes  failing  to  observe  them  means  that  you  are 
a  “bad  soldier.”  However,  adherence  to  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  is  an  indicator  of  one’s  professionalism. 

I  had  a  2LT  who  came  to  my  company  fresh  out  of  his 
basic  course,  and  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  in  the  battal¬ 
ion  headquarters  [BN  HQ],  He  introduced  himself  while 
slouching  in  his  chair  and  neglected  to  use  the  word  sir 
during  our  brief  conversation.  Now  look,  I  am  not  a  huge 
stickler  on  these  sorts  of  things  when  it  comes  to  folks  that 
have  been  around  for  awhile.  But  this  particular  display  was 
in  the  BN  HQ  with  Soldiers  waiting  for  their  Soldier-of-the- 
Quarter  board!  What  kind  of  example  does  that  set  when 
an  officer  is  simply  too  lazy  to  say  “sir”?  Fast  forward  a  few 
weeks.  This  same  officer  had  received  several  counselings 
and  had  accompanied  me  on  a  few  late-night,  weekend 
barracks  checks  because  he’d  had  some  difficulty  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  to  show  up  in  the  morning  for  PT  forma¬ 
tion.  He’d  earned  his  reputation  within  the  battalion  and  the 
first  indicator  had  been  something  as  simple  as  rendering 
basic  courtesies. 

David  Boyd 

Current  CDR,  465th  EN  CO,  926th  EN  BN 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  this  discussion  to  evaluate 
the  purpose  of  customs  and  courtesies.  I  see  many  com¬ 
ments  here  that  imply  that  without  customs  the  military 
would  not  function,  that  the  only  reason  the  military  works 
is  that  a  thin  red  line  of  weary  customs  regulators  is  on  the 
watch.  I  also  see  comments  that  suggest  that  after-duties 
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C  ''  Jonathan  Holm  enjoys  a  laugh  with 
h  diers  at  their  recent  combat-patch 
cerem  ny  in  Afghanistan.  He  believes  that 
customs  “remind  you  that  you  are 
pat  oi  something  bigger  than  yourself." 


Jonathan  Holm 

Current  CDR,  A/3-16  FA  and  HHC/2-8  IN 

I  think  military  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  are  a  must  as  long  as  they  are 
done  properly.  They  contribute  to  that 
all-important  feeling  that  what  we  do 


mandatory  social  events  are  a  must  in  every  unit,  or  that 
formations  and  reviews  are  a  good  waste  of  Soldiers’  time 
because  they  build  a  respect  for  military  life.  I  think  these 
are  a  little  off  target. 

Customs  and  courtesies  are  a  way  of  rapidly  assimilating 
a  group  of  people  into  a  new  culture.  We  have  an  Army 
composed  of  all  backgrounds,  nationalities,  races,  creeds, 
etc.  But  an  army  composed  of  individuals  with  different 
“languages,”  different  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  ...  in  other 
words,  individuals  having  different  cultures,  cannot  function 
effectively.  All  good  armies  of  the  past  have  assimilated 
new  Soldiers  into  a  new  military  culture,  and  a  big  part  of 
that  culture  is  cultivated  through  customs  and  courtesies. 
The  only  difference  between  rabble  and  an  army  is  train¬ 
ing.  Drill  and  ceremony  train  the  units;  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies  train  the  individuals. 

Customs  and  courtesies  are  important,  but  we  need  to 
keep  their  intent  and  purpose — not  necessarily  their  form. 
It  is  easy  to  get  caught  up  on  the  tactics  of  customs  and 
courtesies  and  lose  sight  of  the  strategy.  If  you  insist  on  af¬ 
ter-hours  training  just  because  it  is  a  custom  that  you  are 
familiar  with  from  the  “old  Army,”  that  is  probably  a  mistake. 
If  your  intent  is  to  instill  team  spirit  among  the  officers,  af¬ 
ter-hours  “forced  fun”  events  aren’t  the  only  way  to  do  that. 
A  weekly  officers-only  physical  training  or  sporting  event 
would  accomplish  the  same  thing  and  not  require  officers 
to  miss  valuable  family  time  in  the  evenings.  The  custom 
may  be  different  from  old  Army,  but  the  intent  will  be  met. 

We  have  a  veteran  force  with  a  decade  of  service  in 
combat  zones.  We  have  a  very  experienced  and  practical 
military  that  is  very  competent  in  combined  operations  and 
in  the  tactics  and  logistics  of  our  age.  We  should  be  proud 
of  that  and  adapt  and  develop  customs  and  courtesies  that 
are  effective  in  preparing  new  recruits,  new  sergeants,  and 
new  officers  to  join  us  in  this  profession  and  in  this  fight. 
Our  customs  and  courtesies  need  to 
reflect  a  focus  on  professionalism  and 
discipline,  but  the  bottom  line  must  al¬ 
ways  be  effective  Soldiering  over 
pomp  and  circumstance. 


in  the  Army  is  more  than  just  a  job — it  is  a  calling,  a  way  of 
life,  even  if  it’s  one  you  choose  to  live  for  only  a  few  years. 

Patron  saint  balls  are  a  must-do.  I  will  never  forget  the 
day  my  BN  CDR  hung  that  medallion  around  my  neck.  If 
you’ve  earned  it,  it  means  a  lot;  it  especially  means  a  lot  to 
the  NCOs.  Payday  Activities  are  a  practical  custom  that 
help  build  that  feeling  of  “uniqueness”  that  sets  the  Army 
apart  from  civilian  life.  The  practical  side  is  that  it’s  a  good 
day  to  catch  up  on  counseling,  review/update  personnel 
records,  inspect  ASUs  [Army  service  uniform]  and  knock 
out  other  admin  ankle  biters.  Another  aspect  of  Payday  Ac¬ 
tivities  is  that  the  Soldier  who  stands  in  formation  and  looks 
at  his  squad  leader  and  platoon  sergeant  in  ASUs  also 
looks  at  those  combat  badges,  skill  badges,  ribbons  and 
medals  and  says  to  himself,  “I  want  to  be  that  guy.”  Having 
Soldiers  put  on  their  ASUs  every  once  in  a  while  and  show 
off  their  flair  isn’t  a  bad  thing.  As  for  receptions,  it  means  a 
lot  when  I  get  a  good  turnout  at  the  reception  after  a 
change-of-command  ceremony  or  promotion  ceremony.  It’s 
nice  when  other  people  acknowledge  that  a  CoC  [change- 
of-command]  or  promotion  is  a  huge  day  for  you  and  your 
family.  It  also  stinks  to  have  to  pack  up  a  ton  of  food  at  the 
end  of  the  day  because  everyone  was  too  busy  to  come 
eat  some  of  the  free  food  that  my  wife  prepared.  I’m  sure 
I’m  not  the  only  one  who  feels  this  way. 

We  just  need  to  be  smart  about  how  we  conduct  our 
C&C  activities.  For  an  Officer’s  Call,  if  you  start  it  at  1300 
and  are  done  by  COB  on  a  Friday,  then  it’s  a  great  way  to 
end  the  week  (and  for  the  brotherhood  of  single  lieu¬ 
tenants,  a  great  way  to  start  off  the  weekend).  If  you  start  it 
at  1800,  however,  don’t  be  surprised  when  everyone  looks 
ticked  off  and  is  out  the  door  as  soon  as  the  commander  is 
done  talking.  For  a  military  ball,  if  you  take  the  time  to  do  it 
right,  it’s  something  people  will  talk  about  for  months.  Have 
an  emcee,  have  a  grog  ceremony,  honor  our  fallen  com- 
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CPT  Brandon  Soltwisch  relinquishes 
his  company’s  guidon  to  his  battalion 
commander,  LTC  Lance  Moore,  at  a 
change-of-command  ceremony  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Soltwisch  says  that 
“ all  customs  and  courtesies  link  us  to 
our  history  and  provide  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  solidarity  as  soldiers.” 


to  be  shaped  by  people  other  than 
professional  Soldiers. 

At  the  company-command  level,  it 
comes  down  to  communicating  the 
importance  of  these  traditions  through 
leader  professional  development,  ex¬ 
ample,  and  ensuring  that  Soldiers  are 
receiving  proper  instruction  as  a  part 
of  Sergeant’s  Time  Training.  It’s  been 
a  long  time  since  I’ve  seen  formations 
practicing  D&C  or  Soldiers  studying 
unit  history  for  anything  other  than  a 
board.  Maybe  with  dwell  time  increas¬ 
ing,  we  can  finally  find  the  time  to  get 
after  this. 


rades,  talk  about  the  history  of  the  unit,  etc.  All  that  being 
said,  let  people  leave  work  early  that  day  to  pick  up  their 
dates  and,  if  you  can’t  do  it  on  a  Friday,  have  a  late  work 
call  the  next  day. 

For  me,  the  bottom  line  is  that  customs  and  courtesies 
are  important.  The  courtesies  are  important  because  they 
show  respect  to  someone  who  has  probably  earned  it 
through  multiple  deployments,  countless  sacrifices  and 
probably  a  few  tough,  thankless  jobs.  The  customs  are  im¬ 
portant  because  they  remind  you  that  you  are  a  part  of 
something  bigger  than  yourself  and  help  you  take  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  step  back  and  realize  that  you  are  proud  to  be  a 
paratrooper/Redleg/leader/Soldier. 

Brandon  Soltwisch 
Past  CDR,  D  &  HHC/1-77  AR 

Bottom  line:  Customs  and  courtesies  are  what  separate 
us  from  the  civilian  world  (and  less  professional  armies 
around  the  world,  by  the  way).  They  are  important  because 
they  help  to  define  the  very  essence  of  our  profession  by 
shaping  the  expected  behaviors  of  those  who  choose  to 
join  us  in  military  service.  They  are  also  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  our  “customer”— the  U.S.  civilian— holds  the 
military  in  such  high  regard. 

Some  customs — such  as  saluting  and  D&C  [drill  and 
ceremony] — instill  basic  discipline.  Others  are  designed  to 
build  esprit  de  corps  and  camaraderie  in  fighting  units.  All 
customs  and  courtesies  link  us  to  our  history  and  provide  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  solidarity  as  Soldiers.  Maybe  some 
stuff  needs  to  be  “modernized,”  but  failing  to  carry  on  cus¬ 
toms  and  courtesies  is  a  recipe  for  allowing  our  profession 


Big  thanks  to  Mike  Schmidt  and  Tony  Burgess  for  start¬ 
ing  this  important  conversation.  If  you  want  to  engage  in 
more  conversations  like  this  to  become  a  more  effective 
leader  and  to  advance  the  practice  of  company-level  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Army,  we  invite  you  to  join  us  at  http:// 
CC.army.mil.  Access  is  limited  to  currently  commissioned 
officers  who  are  past,  present,  or  future  company-level 
commanders. 


Connecting  in  conversation... 
...becoming  more  effective. 


Have  you  joined  your  forum? 
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AUSfl  Sustaining  Member  Profile 


Diversified  Technical  Systems 


Corporate  Structure — Private.  Founded:  1990.  Headquarters:  909 
Electric  Avenue,  Suite  206,  Seal  Beach,  CA  90740.  Telephone: 
562-493-0158.  Web  site:  www.dtsweb.com/. 

Based  in  Southern  California,  Diversified  Technical  Systems  (DTS) 
is  the  leading  manufacturer  of  data-acquisition  recorders  and  sen¬ 
sors  for  high-shock  testing.  The  company’s  approach  of  combining 
core  engineering  expertise  with  ingenuity  has  led  to  a  stream  of  suc¬ 
cesses  including  vehicle  black  box  recorders  and  a  series  of  combat 
helmet  recorders  procured  by  the  U.S.  military.  For  more  than  21 
years,  DTS  data  recorders  and  sensors  have  pushed  the  technological 
boundaries  to  measure  human  injury  in  extreme  test  environments. 

“The  goal  is  to  advance  soldier  survivability  systems,”  says  Stephen 
Pruitt,  president,  cofounder  and  disciplined  crash-test  engineer.  “In  a 
blast  event,  energy  attenuation  is  the 
key  to  preventing  injury  or  death. 

Whether  it  is  cars,  tanks,  helmets  or 
helicopters,  companies  want  to  know 
how  to  prevent  injuries  and  save 
lives.  The  bottom  line  is:  They  trust 
DTS  equipment  to  collect  that  data.” 

Decisions  for  risk  assessment 
and  product  development  have  al¬ 
ways  been  based  on  analyzing  avail¬ 
able  data,  but  when  the  data  is  from 
a  5,000-g  improvised  explosive  de¬ 
vice  detonated  only  milliseconds  be¬ 
fore  the  test  article  is  destroyed,  it’s 
more  than  a  data-acquisition  exercise;  it  is  a  mission-critical  test.  The 
same  “no  second  chance”  applies  to  collecting  long-term  field  data 
from  personnel  and  vehicles  deployed  for  active  duty. 

As  technology  progresses  and  test  requirements  become  even  more 
rigorous,  DTS  products  mirror  the  evolution  of  most  electronics:  Make 
it  smaller,  faster  and  better  performing.  The  result:  the  ability  to 
gather  significant  amounts  of  field  data  as  well  as  reliable  data  from 
even  the  most  destructive  testing  such  as  crash,  blast  or  hard  target. 
In  turn,  this  has  led  to  significant  strides  in  both  governmental  safety 
regulations  and  manufacturers’  self-imposed  safety  measures,  af¬ 
fecting  everything  from  seat  belts  and  sports  gear  to  space  capsules. 

Soldier  Black  Box 

The  U.S.  military’s  next-generation  data  recorders  are  now  in  ser¬ 
vice  on  today’s  battlefield.  Engineered,  assembled  and  relentlessly 
tested  in  the  United  States,  these  black  box  recorders  have  moved 
from  the  cockpit  to  personal  systems  capable  of  monitoring  a  soldier 
for  up  to  six  months  on  a  single  lithium  battery.  According  to  medical 
professionals,  combat-related  traumatic  brain  injuries  have  become 
the  signature  injury  of  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  wars.  Since  2008, 
more  than  7,000  helmets  with  “smart  sensors”  designed  by  DTS  have 
been  fielded  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The  smart  sensor 
is  a  BAE  Systems  contract  officially  titled  the  Headborne  Energy 
Analysis  and  Diagnostic  System  (HEADS).  Small  and  lightweight,  the 


HEADS  sensor  can  be  secured  inside  virtually  any  combat  helmet  and 
is  designed  to  continuously  collect  critical  data  including  magnitude, 
duration,  blast  pressure,  angular  rate  and  linear  acceleration,  as  well 
as  time-stamp  single  or  multiple  blast  events  over  an  extended  time 
period.  Data  is  securely  stored  until  it  can  be  quickly  downloaded  and 
analyzed  by  medical  teams  using  a  USB  or  wireless  connection. 

Vehicle  Black  Box 

DTS’s  reputation  as  responsive  and  innovative  resulted  in  the 
largest  single  order  in  crash-test  history  from  General  Motors.  DTS  has 
also  created  lasting  relationships  with  other  top  automakers,  including 
Honda  and  Toyota.  At  the  start  of  the  2011  race  season,  NASCAR  fitted 
each  car  in  the  National  Touring  Series  with  a  DTS  vehicle  black  box 

recorder.  With  a  focus  on  safety  and 
performance,  the  system  records  the 
acceleration  profile  as  well  as  any 
crash  data  that  each  car  experiences 
during  a  race. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Army  Tank  Au¬ 
tomotive  Research,  Development 
and  Engineering  Center  is  field- 
testing  the  newest-generation  vehi¬ 
cle  black  box,  the  TSR  6DXP.  This 
self-powered  unit  is  able  to  record 
up  to  one  year  on  a  single  battery. 
The  TSR  6DXP  fits  in  the  palm  of  a 
hand  and  includes  built-in  triaxial 
accelerometers,  triaxial  angular  rate  sensors  and  a  pressure  sensor. 
It  is  able  to  survive  impacts  up  to  10,000  g  and  securely  keeps  a  de¬ 
tailed  time  history  for  potentially  thousands  of  events. 

A  Dynamic  World 

Impacts  happen  in  nanoseconds — literally  in  less  time  than  the 
blink  of  an  eye  and  at  unimaginable  forces.  Considering  a  space 
shuttle  reentry  is  3  g  and  a  fighter  pilot  experiences  up  to  12  g,  DTS 
equipment  takes  testing  to  a  new  level:  100-g  car  crashes,  10,000- 
g  blast  tests  and  missile  tests  in  excess  of  50,000  g.  Companies 
worldwide,  including  General  Dynamics,  Raytheon,  TRW  and  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  military,  rely  on  DTS  data-acquisition  systems 
for  a  variety  of  applications,  including  manikin  and  cadaver  tests; 
vehicle  and  soldier  blast  events;  ejection  seat  drop  tower  and  rocket 
sled;  aircraft/spacecraft  flight  tests;  vehicle  crash  tests;  and  hard 
target  recorders. 

DTS  understands  that  every  test  is  critical,  executed  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  and  often  unrepeatable,  but  collecting  vital  data  goes 
far  beyond  just  getting  the  right  hardware  and  sensors  plugged  in, 
powered  up  and  triggered.  It’s  the  precise  understanding  of  the  dy¬ 
namic  test  environment,  real-world  test  experience  and  unrivaled 
technical  support  that  are  the  true  DTS  difference.  Continually  explor¬ 
ing  new  configurations  for  data  recorders  and  sensors  keeps  DTS  at 
the  forefront  of  innovation. 
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Soldier  Armed 


Stryker  Update 


By  Scott  R.  Gourley 


While  there  might  not  be  any  for¬ 
mal  criteria  for  earning  the 
"ubiquitous"  moniker,  the  Stryker 
Brigade  Combat  Team  (SBCT)  has  cer¬ 
tainly  become  a  familiar  presence  in 
U.S.  military  operations.  As  of  this 
writing,  the  Stryker  family  of  vehicle 
variants  within  the  SBCT  are  on  their 
15th  theater  deployment  and  will  be 
fielded  next  year  to  a  ninth  brigade, 
based  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

Speaking  in  conjunction  with  the 
AUSA  Annual  Meeting  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  October,  David  Dopp,  project 
manager,  Stryker  Brigade  Combat 
Team,  provided  a  historical  outline  of 
program  history  as  well  as  an  update 
on  recent  and  pending  activities  sur¬ 
rounding  the  10  different  variants  in 
the  Stryker  vehicle  family. 

Dopp  noted  two  primary  groupings 
within  the  10  Stryker  variants.  The 
first  eight  are:  infantry  carrier  vehicle 
(ICV),  reconnaissance  vehicle  (RV), 
mortar  carrier  (MC),  command  vehi¬ 
cle  (CV),  fire  support  vehicle  (FSV), 


engineer  squad  vehicle  (ESV),  medical 
evacuation  vehicle  (MEV)  and  anti¬ 
tank  guided  missile  (ATGM)  vehicle. 
This  group  is  currently  in  production. 
The  remaining  two  variants — nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  reconnais¬ 
sance  vehicle  (NBCRV)  and  mobile 
gun  system  (MGS)— are  still  in  low- 
rate  initial  production. 

"We  took  our  first  deliveries  back  in 
February  of  2002,"  Dopp  said.  "Since 
then  we  have  had  a  number  of  mile¬ 
stone  decisions  or  other  acquisition 
milestones  largely  having  to  do  with 
the  NBCRV  and  the  MGS.  That  was  un¬ 
til  we  got  to  the  2010-11  time  frame, 
when  we  introduced  the  Double-V  Hull 
[DVH],  which  provides  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  survivability.  And  we 
are  fielding  those  as  we  speak." 

A  full-rate  production  review  for 
NBCRV  was  scheduled  for  December, 
he  said,  adding,  "The  MGS  is  a  little 
bit  different  twist.  At  this  point  in 
time  we  are  not  going  forward  into 
full-rate  production  with  that." 


Turning  to  the  DVH  design,  Dopp 
referenced  an  initial  acquisition  deci¬ 
sion  memorandum  (ADM)  for  450  ve¬ 
hicles  with  a  second  ADM  to  build  an 
additional  292,  which  were  received 
in  late  September  and  early  October. 

"We  needed  to  deliver  150  of  the 
Double-V  Hulls  by  the  middle  of  May 
in  order  to  deploy  the  first  ones  to 
Afghanistan,"  explained  Mike  Cannon, 
senior  vice  president  for  ground  com¬ 
bat  systems  at  General  Dynamics  Land 
Systems.  "We  actually  delivered  177." 

Offering  the  industry  side  of  the 
Stryker  program  at  the  AUSA  Annual 
Meeting,  Cannon  quantified,  "There 
are  now  200  on  the  ground  and  189  in 
the  hands  of  soldiers — and  saving 
lives." 

Contrary  to  assumptions  based  on 
name  alone,  the  DVH  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  system  enhancements  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  hull  design.  While  the 
hull  typically  protects  from  overblast  or 
ballistic  penetration  of  the  crew  space, 
other  survivability  features  include  en¬ 
ergy-attenuating  seats,  opposing  seat 
foot  rests,  reinforcing  bars /stiffeners 
that  eliminate  crush  space  in  the  crew 
area,  stiffer  brackets  to  hold  heavy 
components  in  place,  and  the  addition 
of  fuel  distribution  shutoff  and  manual 
fire  suppression  switches  in  the  rear 
crew  compartment. 

"The  Army  has  now  agreed  to  buy 
two  [DVH]  brigade  sets  worth  of  the¬ 
ater-provided  equipment,"  Cannon 
said.  "We  have  115  of  that  second 


A  U.S.  Army  Stryker  armored  vehicle 
prepares  to  engage  in  a  live-fire  training 
exercise  during  Exercise  Key  Resolve/ 
Foal  Eagle  2008  in  South  Korea. 
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General  Dynamics 
displayed  this 
Double-V  Hull 
Stryker  variant  at  the 
2011  AUS A 
Annual  Meeting  and 
Exposition 
in  October. 


brigade  on  order  right  now,  and  177 
have  been  approved  in  reprogram¬ 
ming  through  Congress.  Those  should 
be  on  contract  by  the  end  of  October 
[for  a  total  of  the  292  identified  by 
Dopp  in  the  second  ADM].  So  that's 
another  292.  They  don't  need  all  330 
[number  of  Strykers  in  an  SBCT]  be¬ 
cause  of  the  450  in  the  original  order. 
So  that  makes  up  the  two  full  brigade 
sets  of  theater-provided  equipment 
with  training  assets,  battle  damage  re¬ 
placement  assets  and  floats." 

Plans  call  for  the  two  brigade  sets  of 
DVH  Strykers  to  remain  in  theater  with 
emits  "falling  in"  on  the  equipment. 

"In  order  to  be  able  to  reset  them, 
because  of  the  harsh  conditions  in 
Afghanistan,  they  felt  they  needed  a 
second  brigade  set,  even  though  they 
will  only  have  one  unit  fall  in  on  a 
brigade  set  at  a  time,"  Cannon  said, 
but  this  way  they  will  have  a  free 
flow  of  fresh  vehicles  in  the  fight." 

Cannon  noted  that  the  company 
\ad  recently  offered  the  government  a 
n  ling  deal  that  would  consolidate 
er  o'  ‘ending  production  ac- 
nnd  additional  DVH  conver¬ 


sions  with  resulting  savings  "as  high 
as  $60  million." 

Asked  about  possible  new  Stryker 
variants  such  as  the  notional  med¬ 
ical  treatment  vehicle  prototype.  Can¬ 
non  acknowledged  that  "there  is  an 
operational  need  statement  at  U.S. 
Army  Central  Command  right  now 
that  asks  for  12  of  them  to  go  with  the 
next  deploying  unit. 

"They  want  them  to  be  Double-V. 
We'll  see.  We  could  do  the  conversion 
on  that  as  well  since  there  are  some 
medical  evacuation  vehicles  that  don't 
have  a  home  and  are  still  available. 

"Basically  it  is  just  a  kit  to  change  the 
medical  evacuation  vehicle  to  a  med¬ 
ical  treatment  vehicle.  We  would  do 
the  [DVH]  conversion  and  add  the  kit 
at  the  same  time.  But  we  would  need 
to  get  started  soon  if  they  want  them  to 
be  available  for  their  deployment." 

Another  potential  variant  expansion 
could  include  a  105  mm  mobile  Stryker 
artillery  system.  General  Dynamics  has 
been  testing  and  received  man-rating 
on  a  prototype  in  South  Africa. 

"It's  a  basic  Stryker  hull  with  a  Denel 


turret/gun  system  on  it,"  he  noted. 
"We  are  able  to  fire  ranges  equivalent 
to  current  155  mm  howitzers,  and  with 
the  kind  of  ammunition  that  is  now 
available  for  105s  you  can  get  nearly 
the  same  kill  radius  as  with  a  155.  So 
we  have  talked  to  the  Artillery  School. 
We  know  that  the  Stryker  brigades 
would  rather  have  that  vehicle  over 
towing  around  an  M777.  But  we'll  have 
to  see  how  that  works  out." 

The  company  has  also  developed 
and  displayed  a  prototype  Stryker  re¬ 
covery  vehicle  variant,  although  no  ac¬ 
quisition  efforts  have  resulted  to  date. 

"We  are  also  strongly  pushing 
Stryker  as  the  AMPV  vehicle  of  choice 
[armored  multipurpose  vehicle — re¬ 
placement  for  the  M113],"  Cannon 
concluded,  "because  we  don't  think 
you  have  to  do  anything  to  a  Stryker 
in  order  to  replace  113s.  And  that's 
why  we  have  three  vehicle  designs 
here  on  the  floor  at  AUSA  2011:  a  med¬ 
ical  evacuation  vehicle,  the  best  ambu¬ 
lance  in  the  world;  an  infantry  carrier 
vehicle,  which  would  be  the  Ml  13  util¬ 
ity;  and  a  command  variant,  which 
would  be  the  M577  equivalent." 
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Reviews 


Assessing  Patton’s  Leadership  in  the  Bulge 


Advance  and  Destroy:  Patton  as  Com-  Meticulous  research,  superb  analytical 
mander  in  the  Bulge.  John  Nelson  skills  and  a  facile  way  with  words  char- 
Rickard.  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  acterize  Rickard's  study  of  Patton  as 
490  pages;  index ;  black-and-white  pho-  operational  artist.  Capt.  Rickard  used 
tographs;  maps;  $34.95.  primary  source  documents,  after  action 

reviews,  interviews  and  secondary 
By  COL  Gregory  Fontenot  sources  from  both  sides  to  great  effect. 

U  S.  Army  retired  Patton's  gaudy  appearance,  profane 

language  and  vulgar  behavior — includ- 
apt.  John  Nelson  Rickard  s  third  ing  urinating  in  the  Rhine  for  photogra- 
book,  and  his  second  on  GEN  phers — were  all  part  of  a  contrived  im- 

George  Patton,  is  a  tour  de  force  on  the  age.  Unfortunately,  his  image  was  only 
history  of  the  military  art.  In  the  sev-  partly  contrived.  Patton's  judgment  of- 
enth  decade  since  the  Battle  of  the  ten  proved  poor,  as  the  slapping  inci- 
Bulge,  it  seems  unlikely  that  anything 
new  would  emerge  on  this  storied  cri¬ 
sis  for  the  U.S.  Army.  Capt.  Rickard,  an 
officer  and  teacher  in  the  Canadian 
army,  puts  paid  to  the  idea  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said  about  this  campaign 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  still  compels 
interest  because  of  the  impressive  scope 
of  the  German  counteroffensive  despite 
the  fact  that  the  scale  of  fighting  pales 
by  comparison  to  that  on  the  Russian 
Front.  Hitler's  imagination  exceeded 
his  grasp,  but  the  effort  that  he  first 
conceived  in  August,  even  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  counterattack  at  Mortain  sput¬ 
tered  out,  is  worthy  of  reconsideration. 

The  operational  art  is  one  in  which  dent  and  incendiary  remarks — includ- 
vision  or  even  hallucination  makes  for  ing  just  who  would  rule  the  world 
a  compelling  story.  In  this  case,  hallu-  —demonstrate.  Rickard  is  blind  to 
cination  may  have  obtained,  but  the  none  of  Patton's  foibles;  instead,  he 
threat  was  real  and  the  costs  high  for  takes  them  as  part  of  understanding 
both  sides.  The  Americans  suffered  the  man  who  sought  to  inspire,  frighten 
80,000  killed  or  wounded  in  the  roughly  or  solicit  favor  or  forgiveness  depend- 
six  weeks  that  encompassed  the  Battle  ing  on  what  he  needed.  More  than  any- 
of  the  Bulge.  Despite  the  hyperbole  thing,  GEN  Patton  was  effective, 
about  the  lives  lost  in  Afghanistan  Rickard  assesses  Patton's  leadership 
and  Iraq,  there  is  no  reasonable  com-  from  a  number  of  perspectives,  chiefly 
parison  between  those  two  wars  and  Patton's  approach  to  the  continuous 
this  single  fight  in  and  around  what  estimate  of  the  situation.  GEN  Patton 
the  troops  called  the  "ghost  front"  of  did  not  coin  the  term  "operational  art" 
northwestern  Europe  in  World  War  II.  as  the  U.S.  Army  thought  of  it  in  the 
Rickard  does  justice  to  his  subject,  1980s.  Nonetheless,  Patton  embodied 
George  Patton,  without  succumbing  to  the  best  of  what  the  Army's  now  fa- 
delivering  a  Te  Deum  of  one  of  the  best  mous  AirLand  Battle  imagined.  Rick- 
Army  commanders  among  the  Allies  ard  illustrates  Patton's  capacity  for  that 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  Germans,  kind  of  execution  by  comparing  the 
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DATTHM  AS  COMMANDER 
m  I  IUIN  IN  THE  BULGE 

k  k  k 

JOHN  NELSON  RICKARD 


Third  Army  commander's  assessment 
of  the  battlefield  to  those  around  him, 
including  the  Germans.  Arguably,  only 
two  American  generals  immediately 
understood  both  the  danger  and  the 
opportunity  posed  by  the  German  at¬ 
tacks  on  First  U.S.  Army  formations 
along  a  front  of  nearly  100  miles. 

Patton  wrote  GEN  Fox  Connor  on 
December  17,  1944,  the  day  after  the 
German  attack  began,  that  the  situation 
reminded  him  "very  much  of  March 
1918,"  when  the  Germans  launched 
their  last  great  offensive  that  broke 
though  the  Allied  lines  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  threatened  victory  for  Germany. 
Patton  concluded  that  same  day  that  he 
would  have  to  cancel  his  own  offensive 
and  respond  to  the  threat  developing  in 
the  Ardennes. 

Only  GEN  Dwight  Eisenhower  ap¬ 
preciated  the  threat  as  clearly  and  as 
early.  Both  Patton  and  Eisenhower  also 
perceived  opportunity.  At  the  Verdun 
conference,  both  showed  confidence 
and  an  acute  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions.  At  the  outset,  Eisenhower  an¬ 
nounced  to  Patton,  GEN  Omar  Bradley 
and  the  other  conferees,  "The  present 
situation  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  and  not  of  disaster." 
The  flamboyant  Patton  went  a  step  fur¬ 
ther,  claiming  the  Allies  should  have 
the  courage  to  let  the  Germans  "go  all 
the  way  to  Paris.  Then  we  can  cut  them 
off  and  really  chew  them  up." 

Rickard  clearly  shows  the  breadth  of 
vision  of  Third  Army  and  its  comman¬ 
der.  Patton  truly  could  see  both  his  tac¬ 
tical  area  of  influence  and  his  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Together  these  two  capabilities 
made  him  a  superb  Army  commander, 
but  even  George  Patton,  the  epitome 
of  U.S.  field  Army  commanders,  did 
not  attain  perfection.  Rickard  argues 
convincingly  that  Patton  was  not  a 
strategic  thinker.  Moreover,  his  think¬ 
ing  tactically  did  not  apply  in  cross 
compartments  of  the  Ardennes  regions 
speckled  amply  with  villages  2  or  3 
kilometers  apart  based  on  medieval 
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holdings.  The  tactics  Patton  conceived 
for  armor  just  did  not  work  in  this  ter¬ 
rain.  To  his  credit,  he  did  not  second- 
guess  his  commanders  in  the  field. 
According  to  Rickard,  this  worthy  at¬ 
tribute  may  have  cost  him  the  chance  to 
relieve  Bastogne  days  earlier.  But  on 
balance  Rickard  finds  this  trait  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  Bradley's  predilection  to 
meddle  in  the  maneuvers  of  corps  with 
Third  Army  and  elsewhere. 

Advance  and  Destroy  should  be  on 
the  shelf  of  any  officer  who  seeks  in¬ 
spiration,  if  not  templates  for  action,  in 
history.  Rickard  is  a  first-class  histo¬ 
rian  whose  understanding  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  art  transcends  that  of  academi¬ 
cians  who  tend  to  see  crisp  red  and 
blue  lines.  Even  today  in  the  age  of 
Blue  Force  Tracker  and  instantaneous 
availability  of  overhead  imagery  once 


The  Quiet  Professional:  Major  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Meadows  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Special  Forces.  Alan  Hoe.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  of  Kentucky.  253  pages;  index; 
photographs;  $29.95. 

By  CSM  Jimmie  W.  Spencer 

U.S.  Army  retired 

In  the  shadow  of  the  U.S.  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command  headquar¬ 
ters  building  at  historic  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  stands  a  larger-than-life  statue  of 
one  of  America's  most  intrepid  war¬ 
riors,  MAJ  Richard  (Dick)  J.  Meadows. 
His  selfless  service  to  the  nation,  both 
in  and  out  of  uniform,  is  the  stuff  of 
which  legends  are  made.  Thanks  to 
Alan  Hoe's  new  book.  The  Quiet  Profes¬ 
sional,  the  exploits  of  this  20th-century 
legend  are  preserved  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  special  operations  soldiers. 

Dick  Meadows'  formative  years 
would  suggest  that  his  future  was 
anything  but  bright.  Growing  up  in 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  he 
seemed  destined  to  a  life  in  the  coal 
mi  cs  or  bootlegging  corn  liquor  and 
1  ever  vigilant  revenuers. 

i  proper  home  life,  it 
s  uprise  anyone  that  many  of 
■  k  Meadows'  happiest  days 


described  as  "persistent  stare,"  a  com¬ 
mander  would  do  well  to  do  as  GEN 
George  Patton  did:  Articulate  his  esti¬ 
mate  in  writing;  lead  from  the  front; 
accept  that  he  may  not  know  every¬ 
thing;  and  inspire,  cajole  or  threaten  as 
the  situation  demands.  Patton  could 
do  these  things  because  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  theory  who  reflected  critically 
on  his  own  experiences,  and  thus  he 
learned  from  them. 


COL  Gregorxj  Fontenot,  USA  Ret.,  com¬ 
manded  a  tank  battalion  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  an  armor  brigade  in 
Bosnia.  A  former  director  of  the  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  he  is 
coauthor  of  On  Point:  The  U.S.  Army 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Foreign  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Cultural  Studies. 


were  spent  hunting  small  game  in  his 
beloved  Appalachian  Mountains.  Un¬ 
known  to  him  at  the  time,  he  was  also 
developing  the  skills  that  would  serve 
him  well  during  his  military  career. 

Dick  Meadows  enlisted  in  the  Army 
during  the  patriotic  atmosphere  pre- 
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dominant  in  America  following  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  fact  that  he  was  poorly  educated 
and  underage  would  not  stop  him;  he 
was  a  soldier,  he  was  happy  and  he 
was  never  going  back. 

Now  fast  forward  a  little  over  a 
decade  to  the  early  1960s.  MSG  Dick 


Meadows  is  now  a  Korean  War  vet¬ 
eran  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  elite 
Special  Forces  White  Star  teams.  He  is 
leading  his  reconnaissance  team  on  an 
intelligence-gathering  mission  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  near  the  border 
between  Laos  and  Vietnam.  The  infor¬ 
mation  his  team  is  collecting  will  make 
its  way  up  the  chain  of  command  to 
the  highest  level  of  government  and 
will  help  shape  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
It  will  also  earn  Dick  Meadows  deco¬ 
rations  for  valor,  a  battlefield  commis¬ 
sion  and  a  prominent  place  in  Special 
Forces  history. 

At  this  point  in  the  book,  Hoe  gives 
the  reader  a  sense  of  Dick  Meadows  as 
the  embodiment  of  a  quiet  profes¬ 
sional:  fearless,  self-effacing  and  to¬ 
tally  focused  on  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment.  His  reputation  as  an  intrepid 
warrior  was  forged  in  combat  as  he 
was  leading  a  small  group  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  later  as  part  of 
a  larger  effort  to  rescue  American  pris¬ 
oners  being  held  in  a  POW  camp  in 
Son  Tay,  located  in  North  Vietnam,  just 
23  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

MAJ  Dick  Meadows'  last  active  duty 
assignment  was  with  his  beloved 
Rangers.  As  an  instructor  in  the  Florida 
phase  of  Ranger  school,  he  took  great 
satisfaction  in  the  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  future  combat  leaders.  He  was 
also  looking  forward  to  making  the 
transition  to  civilian  life,  spending  time 
with  his  family  and  enjoying  the  leg¬ 
endary  Southern  hospitality  of  Crest- 
view,  Fla.,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Dick  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  he  could  not  refuse:  the 
opportunity  to  help  create  a  new  top  se¬ 
cret  unit  commanded  by  the  legendary 
COL  Charlie  Beckworth.  The  unit  was 
the  Delta  Force,  and  the  volunteers  had 
to  be  selected  from  within  Special 
Forces  and  trained  to  deal  with  the 
growing  menace  of  international  terror¬ 
ism.  His  post-military  employment 
would  be  as  the  principal  training  advi¬ 
sor  for  a  unit  cloaked  in  secrecy,  and  he 
made  a  solid  contribution  to  its  forma¬ 
tion  and  validation.  Meadows  eventu¬ 
ally  played  a  leading  role  as  a  Delta 
covert  operative  during  the  1979  Iran¬ 
ian  hostage  crisis,  the  last  American  to 
make  it  out  of  Tehran  after  the  rescue 
mission.  Although  the  outcome  was  a 
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huge  disappointment,  the  causes  of 
the  failure  were  outside  military  con¬ 
trol.  For  the  role  he  played  in  this  ma¬ 
jor  covert  operation,  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  made  Meadows  their  "Man  of 
the  Week."  He  was  not  happy  with 
the  publicity — it's  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  sits  well  with  a  professional  spe¬ 
cial  operations  warrior. 

Alan  Hoe  has  provided  a  fascinating 
account  of  the  life  and  career  of  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  American  icon.  He  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  essence  of  a  great  American 


warrior.  Dick  Meadows  is  an  enduring 
legend  who  stands  out  as  the  ultimate 
"quiet  professional"  for  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  generations  of  soldiers. 

The  ceremonial  grounds  where  the 
statue  of  Dick  Meadows  stands  are 
named  Meadows  Field  in  his  honor. 
Both  the  statue  and  the  legacy  of  Dick 
Meadows  cast  a  long  shadow  that 
leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  all 
who  tread  there. 

This  is  a  well  written  biography  of 
the  extraordinary  life  of  a  complex 


man.  It  should  be  on  the  suggested 
reading  list  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  for  Army  leaders  at  every  level 
and  should  be  found  in  every  soldier's 
professional  library.  If  I  had  my  way 
about  it,  it  would  be  mandatory  read¬ 
ing  for  every  American. 


CSM  Jimmie  W.  Spencer,  USA  Ret.,  is 
the  director,  Noncommissioned  Officer 
and  Soldier  Programs,  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Army. 


The  Uses  and  Limitations  of  Air  Power 


The  Age  of  Airpower.  Martin  Van 
Creveld.  Public  Affairs  of  Perseus  Books 
Group.  498  pages;  notes;  index;  $25.00. 

By  GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen 

U.S.  Army  retired 

The  Age  of  Airpower  is  a  compact  his¬ 
tory  of  a  combined  science  and  art 
that,  since  at  least  the  18th  century,  has 
sought  and  accomplished  much  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  mastery  of  flight  and  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  powers  derived  from  it. 
During  the  1700s,  balloons  and  gliders 
were  promising  developments;  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  opined  early  on  the 
hope  that  "this  new  technology  could 
be  used  in  the  cause  of  peace." 

But  the  20th  century  became  the  age 
of  airpower.  Powered  flight  began  with 
the  Wright  brothers  and  was  adapted 
experimentally  as  a  weapon  of  war.  In 
1911  and  1912,  the  Italians  employed 
aircraft  in  their  conquest  of  Libya,  in¬ 
curring  the  first  exchange  of  shots  be¬ 
tween  air  and  ground  and  also  the  first 
world  press  condemnation  for  causing 
civilian  casualties. 

Their  "successes"  led  to  expanded 
experimentation,  and  tethered  obser¬ 
vation  and  communications  balloons 
gave  way  to  reconnaissance  aircraft, 
which  added  weapons  that  created  the 
first  fighters  in  1915.  German  zeppelins 
provided  the  first  programmed  strate¬ 
gic  bombs,  and  naval  aviation  was  born 
as  aircraft  initiated  reconnaissance  at 
sea  and  antisubmarine,  mine  detection 
and  mine-laying,  and  long-range  com¬ 
munications.  All  were  experimental. 


innovative  and  of  varied  effect,  but 
each  confirmed  the  inexorable  quest  for 
expansion  of  both  means  and  usage. 

The  post- World  War  I  period  brought 
the  "prophets  of  airpower"  into  promi¬ 
nence.  British  Air  Marshal  Hugh  Tren- 
chard,  American  General  Billy  Mitchell 
and  Italian  General  Giulio  Douhet,  in 
varying  conceptual  arguments,  pro¬ 
posed  that  strategic  bombing  was  the 


wave  of  the  future,  the  birth  of  what 
Martin  Van  Creveld  identifies  early  as 
the  "airpower  myth."  The  elimination 
of  factories  and  transportation  hubs 
and  the  bombing  of  cities  would  de¬ 
stroy  a  nation's  ability  to  fight  and  a 
population's  willingness  to  continue. 
Civilian  morale  would  never  withstand 
the  destruction  inflicted  from  the  air. 

World  War  II  saw  the  maximum  im¬ 
pact  of  that  theory  but  also  the  earliest 
awareness  of  its  limitations.  Strategic 
bombing  wrought  havoc  and  devasta¬ 


tion,  but  bombers  alone  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  attacking  fighters.  As  anti-air 
capabilities  improved,  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  bomber  commands  over¬ 
took  second  lieutenants  of  infantry  as 
the  most  likely  casualties  of  war.  Proof 
of  its  power,  however,  were  the  ruins 
that  spread  across  the  European  and 
Japanese  landscapes  at  war's  end.  The 
impact  of  that  power  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  its  outcome  is  a  controver¬ 
sial  subject,  but  Van  Creveld  contends 
that  strategic  bombing  was  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  expected  and  much  more 
costly  than  anticipated  in  lives,  ma¬ 
teriel  and  money. 

Simultaneously,  the  Air  Force  fighter 
and  troop  carrier  commands  were  de¬ 
veloping  their  doctrines  of  operations, 
experimenting,  learning  on  the  job. 
Air  superiority  was  the  primary  mis¬ 
sion,  but  close  support  of  ground  op¬ 
erations  received  a  full  measure  of  at¬ 
tention,  beginning  in  North  Africa 
and  continuing  for  the  remaining  hos¬ 
tilities.  The  result  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fire-support  capability  that 
benefitted  and  accelerated  ground  op¬ 
erations  markedly,  but  that  never  at¬ 
tracted  Air  Force  leaders  to  pursue  it 
as  a  major  fundamental  mission.  The 
future  demanded  more  speed,  more 
power  and  more  powerful  weaponry 
to  guarantee  air  superiority,  but  the 
new  jet  aircraft  proved  less  capable  of 
delivering  the  timely  close  support 
more  available  from  the  slower,  more 
agile  and  survivable  planes  that  could 
loiter  longer  and  react  more  readily  to 
a  ground  force  need.  In  the  years  that 
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followed,  the  response  times  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  close  air  support  never 
improved  and  seldom  reached  World 
War  II  standards. 

Airborne  operations  in  that  war  were 
conducted  on  a  scale  never  repeated  in 
later  years,  but  they  are  seen  mostly  as 
failures  by  the  author — too  risky,  too 
costly  and  of  minor  consequence.  De¬ 
scribed  primarily  as  scattered  and  con¬ 
fused  employment,  wasteful  of  quality 
manpower  and  never  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  Van  Creveld  forecloses  on  the 
possibility  of  future  successes. 

The  conclusions  reached  regarding 
airpower  in  World  War  II  are  that 
there  were  no  decisive  battles,  turning 
points  or  culminating  efforts  that  can 
be  attributed  to  air  campaigns  and  that 
the  attrition  of  enemy  air  was  the  only 
complete  accomplishment.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  book  continues  through  the 
century  acknowledging  that  faith  in 
airpower  has  never  wavered.  Books  de¬ 
scribing  airpower  as  the  "dominant  fac¬ 
tor"  in  war  are  cited.  Winston  Churchill 
is  quoted,  writing  that  "air  mastery  is 
today  the  extreme  expression  of  mili¬ 
tary  power"  and  that  "fleets  and  armies 
must  accept  subordinate  rank."  Van 
Creveld  then  takes  us  through  the  com¬ 
munist  conquest  of  China,  the  Korean 
War,  Vietnam,  the  various  Middle  East 
conflicts,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other 
campaigns  that  establish  that  wars — 
especially  insurgencies,  guerrilla  wars 
and  terrorist  attacks — can  be  fought 
by  contenders  who  have  no  airpower 
but  that  counter  efforts  are  best  served 
when  airpower  is  available  in  a  sup¬ 
porting  role. 

The  impact  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a 
major  subject  throughout  much  of  the 
book.  Van  Creveld  contends  that  nu¬ 
clear  powers  avoid  any  conflict  with 
each  other  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  He  maintains  that  if  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  had  possessed  nuclear  warheads 
and  delivery  capabilities  the  Iraq  War 
would  not  have  happened.  Further,  he 
says  that  the  advent  of  intercontinen¬ 
tal  and  other  long-  and  medium-range 
missiles  portends  the  demise  of  the 
'ember  and  that  anti-air  develop- 
t  will  continue  to  reduce  the  use- 
ss  of  any  combat  aircraft. 
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There  are  countless  opportunities  to 
disagree  with  the  contentions  of  this 
book  and  to  criticize  its  content.  Per¬ 
sonally,  for  example,  I  do  not  accept 
the  conclusion  that  airborne  operations 
(parachute  or  airmobile)  are  no  longer 
possible.  That  conclusion  is  presented 
with  no  reference  to  Operation  Just 
Cause,  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  cam¬ 
paign  in  Panama  that  will  be  a  para¬ 
digm  for  the  next  century  or  two.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  the  world  can  be 
open  to  attack  by  a  properly  planned 
and  executed  airborne  operation,  even 
recognizing  the  costs  and  difficulties  of 
a  sustained  effort.  The  successes  of  to¬ 
day's  special  operations  raids  are  con¬ 
vincing  demonstrations  that  airborne 
operations  have  not  been  ruled  out. 

There  are  many  personal  opinions, 
expressed  in  the  first  person,  with 
which  readers  will  want  to  argue. 
There  are  speculations  about  what 
would  have  happened  in  history  if  de¬ 
cisions  had  been  different,  and  I  anx¬ 
iously  await  a  review  by  an  Air  Force 
general  who  spent  his  career  convinced 
that  airpower  is  the  dominant  factor. 
He  will  have  to  contend  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  expressed  in  the  final  chapter: 

■  Airpower,  which  took  off  like  a 
rocket  after  World  War  II,  reached  its 
peak  of  effectiveness  in  World  War  II. 
Since  then,  however,  airpower  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  slow,  steady  decline. 

■  Strategic  bombing  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  any  government's 
resolve  to  carry  on  a  fight;  armies  and 
navies  have  not  disappeared;  civilian 
populations  have  not  succumbed  and 
forced  a  regime  change. 

■  Nuclear  weapons  proliferation 
means  nuclear  stalemate  and  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  intelligence  from  space 
and  of  missile  systems  have  termi¬ 
nated  the  usefulness  of  armies,  navies 
and  air  forces.  Unmanned  aerial  vehi¬ 
cle  operators  and  "silent  silo  sitters" 
are  their  replacements. 

There  is  a  collective  conclusion,  not 
specified  in  the  final  chapter  but  ex¬ 
pressed  throughout,  that  airpower  of 
the  future  needs  a  close  support  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  be  developed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  land  and  naval  forces,  a 
transport  capability  to  support  world¬ 
wide  military  operations,  an  intelli¬ 


gence  and  information  command  con¬ 
trolling  space  operations,  and  a  mis¬ 
sile  command  that  develops  and  plans 
the  employment  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  missiles.  Except  for  that  close 
support  system.  Van  Creveld  comes 
full  circle  from  denying  the  efficacy  of 
strategic  bombing  by  airplanes  to  ad¬ 
vocating  strategic  bombing  by  mis¬ 
siles  with  nuclear  warheads. 

This  is  a  challenging  and  controver¬ 
sial  book  but  certainly  worth  attention. 


GEN  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  USA  Ret.,  for¬ 
merly  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  commander  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  is  a  senior  fellow 
ofAUSA's  Institute  of  Land  Warfare. 

Varied  Fare 

Omar  Bradley:  General  at  War.  Jim  De- 

Felice.  Regnery  History.  451  pages;  in¬ 
dex;  maps;  photographs;  $29.95. 
Americans  who  remember  Omar 
Bradley  will  draw  up  a  mental  picture 
of  Karl  Malden,  the  actor  who  played 
Bradley  in  the  film  Patton.  GEN  Brad¬ 
ley  would  not  be  disappointed  since 
his  remembrances  did  much  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  making  of  the  film.  Malden 
mirrored  the  popular  image  of  the 
general's  choosing. 

Bradley  wanted  to  be  known  as 
"the  GI  General."  It  was  a  persona  he 
cultivated  and  the  face  he  showed  the 
press  during  the  war.  Bradley  trum¬ 
peted  the  facade  in  two  autobiogra¬ 
phies:  A  Soldier's  Story  chronicled  his 
service  in  World  War  II,  and  A  Gen¬ 
eral's  Life  covered  his  extended  mili¬ 
tary  career  including  his  post-war  ser¬ 
vice  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and  head  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Bradley's  books  and 
the  notes  of  his  trusted  aide,  Chet  Han¬ 
sen,  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
Jim  DeFelice's  biography  of  Bradley  is 
constructed.  As  a  result,  Omar  Bradley: 
General  at  War  tells  us  very  little  about 
the  general  that  we  did  not  know  be¬ 
fore. 

That  said,  this  biography  is  a  highly 
readable  and  lucid  account  of  one  of  the 
20th  century's  most  important  Ameri-  ; 


can  generals.  DeFelice,  who  has  written 
numerous  fiction  and  nonfiction  mili¬ 
tary  books,  dedicates  a  short  portion  of 
his  book  to  Bradley's  early  life  and  ca¬ 
reer,  and  reserves  the  bulk  of  the  book 
to  the  role  of  the  general  during  World 
War  II  campaigns  in  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Normandy  and  Western  Europe. 

GEN  Dwight  Eisenhower  considered 
Bradley  his  most  indispensable  general. 
From  Normandy  onwards,  Bradley 
served  as  the  senior  U.S.  ground  com¬ 
mander  for  combat  operations  in  the 
European  Theater.  In  many  respects, 
Eisenhower's  confidence  was  well 
placed.  Bradley  was  a  more  than  com¬ 
petent  field  commander.  One  of  the 
virtues  of  Omar  Bradley:  General  at  War 
is  that  it  reminds  us  of  Bradley's  central 
role  in  the  drive  into  Nazi  Germany. 

GEN  Bradley's  masterpiece  was  Op¬ 
eration  Cobra,  the  U.S.  operation  that 
finally  cracked  the  German  defenses  in 
Normandy,  opening  the  door  for  the 
drive  across  Europe.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  design  of  the  operation 
goes  to  Bradley — including  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  carpet-bomb  enemy  lines — a 


prelude  to  the  attack  that  killed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  soldiers. 

Bradley  did  much  to  obfuscate  his 
own  responsibility  for  the  air  bombard¬ 
ment,  attributing  the  tragedy  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  air  and 
ground  commanders.  The  reality  is  that 
minimum  safe  distance  established  was 
inadequate — hozu  the  bombs  were 
dropped  didn't  matter.  The  decision 
was  also  unnecessary.  The  value  of  the 
carpet-bombing  was  in  disrupting  the 
reserves — not  cracking  the  enemy 
frontlines.  Bradley  took  an  unnecessary 
risk.  This  was  all  swept  under  the  rug 
because  it  did  not  fit  with  the  "GI  Gen¬ 
eral"  image. 

Miscues  over  the  bombing  aside, 
Cobra  was  a  more  than  competently 
conceived  operation.  Most  important, 
it  showed  that  Bradley  learned  lessons 
from  the  weeks  of  bitter  fighting  in  the 
Normandy  countryside  and  applied 
them  appropriately.  Bradley's  tactical 
acumen  might  have  been  appreciated 
if  he  orchestrated  more  such  battles, 
but  after  the  breakout  he  was  elevated 
to  overall  ground  commander.  That  is 


not  to  say  that  Bradley's  role  as  the  go- 
between  for  field  commanders  and 
Eisenhower  was  not  important.  DeFe¬ 
lice  does  an  excellent  job  of  telling  that 
tale  from  Bradley's  point  of  view. 

As  a  biography,  Omar  Bradley:  Gen¬ 
eral  at  War  is  missing  some  important 
parts.  Historians  often  forget  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  generalship.  Likewise,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  this  biography 
only  focuses  on  Bradley's  influence 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  America's  post-war 
operation.  His  career  as  a  Cold  War 
warrior  deserves  equal  attention. 

Nevertheless,  Omar  Bradley:  General 
at  War  is  a  fine  introduction  to  one  of 
America's  most  important  field  com¬ 
manders.  Bradley  was  part  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  of  officers  that  saw  the  Army 
swell  for  war  and  contract,  and  then 
were  forced  to  surge  again.  Today's  of¬ 
ficer  corps  could  well  find  themselves 
living  similar  careers.  Gaining  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  how  the  "greatest  genera¬ 
tion"  dealt  with  this  challenge  could 
well  be  worth  the  time  and  effort. 

— James  Jay  Carafano 
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Historically  Speaking 

The  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  at  20 


By  BG  John 

U.S.  Army 


December  8th  marks  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  States  (CIS)  and,  correspond¬ 
ingly,  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  American  soldiers 
are  inclined  to  mark  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  two  years 
earlier  as  the  decisive  event,  ending  the  Cold  War  and 
bringing  more  than  40  years  of  martial  rivalry  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion.  The  Berlin  Wall  and  Inner  German  Border 
were  central  to  the  personal  and  professional  experiences  of 
many  of  us,  and  their  disappearance  made  a  huge  impres¬ 
sion  on  all  who  bore  witness.  Checkpoint  Charlie  and  Ob¬ 
servation  Point  Alpha  were  rightly  iconic  for  several  gener¬ 
ations  of  American  soldiers.  Little  that  followed  the  Fall  of 
the  Wall  was  historically  inevitable,  however,  and  the 
events  of  December  1991  may  provide  a  better  benchmark 
for  the  end  of  an  era. 

The  initial  reaction  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  populist 
"tsunami"  sweeping  Eastern  Europe  was  cautious.  Uprisings 
against  communist  rule  had  occurred  before:  East  Germany 
in  1953,  Hungary  in  1956,  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and 
Poland  in  1956,  1970,  1976  and  1980.  Time  and  again  the  So¬ 
viets  had  crushed  popular  movements  with  overwhelming 
force.  Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Carl  E.  Vuono 
praised  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  but  cautioned, 
"History  teaches  us  that  the  collapse  of  great  empires  sel¬ 
dom  takes  place  without  great  upheaval.  . . .  revolutionary 
changes  in  regimes,  however  benignly  they  may  begin,  often 
quickly  dissolve  into  massive  conflict."  Former  commander 
of  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army  GEN  Crosbie  E. 
Saint  counseled  "the  need  to  consider  capabilities  of  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries,  not  just  their  announced  policies.  The  world 
still  is  unpredictable.  ..."  If  hard-liners  once  again  seized  the 
reins  of  power  in  the  Kremlin,  was  it  not  likely  they  would 


West  German  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl,  at  NATO  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Belgium,  in  March  1990, 
helped  negotiate  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
ended  the  Cold  War. 
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S.  Brown  strike  back?  The  Third  World  War:  August 

retired  1985,  a  book  popular  at  the  time  and  writ¬ 

ten  by  General  Sir  John  Hackett  and  other 
senior  officers  and  advisors,  envisioned  a  scenario  wherein 
enraged  Soviets  lashed  out  at  the  West.  Although  the 
premise  of  containment  had  been  that  the  communist  mono¬ 
lith  would  topple  from  its  own  internal  weaknesses  if  it 
could  not  expand,  the  fate  of  Eastern  Europe  was  not  yet  set¬ 
tled  and  the  success  of  its  popular  revolts  not  yet  irreversible. 

The  permanence  of  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  pivoted 
upon  the  character  and  grip  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Gor¬ 
bachev's  domestic  policies  of  glasnost  (openness),  perestroika 
(restructuring)  and  de?nokratizatsiya  (democratization)  chal¬ 
lenged  the  corruption,  secretiveness  and  overcentralization 
of  the  Soviet  economy  and  state.  Abroad  he  pursued  im¬ 
proved  relations,  trade  and  disarmament.  In  1989  Gorbachev 
replaced  the  pugnacious  Brezhnev  Doctrine  with  the  play¬ 
fully  renamed  "Sinatra  Doctrine,"  referring  to  the  hit  tune 
"My  Way."  This  committed  to  allowing  satellite  nations  to 
determine  their  own  destinies  without  Soviet  intervention. 
Gorbachev  acquired  rock  star  status,  while  official  American 
reaction  was  receptive  yet  equivocal.  Gorbachev's  reforms 
were  not  intended  to  destroy  the  Communist  Party  but 
rather  to  strengthen  it  and  make  it  more  efficient.  Eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  communist  parties  might  land  on  their  feet  as  well.  If 
Warsaw  Pact  satellites  charted  a  course  like  that  of  Finland, 
Soviet  influence  would  be  weakened,  but  this  would  be 
more  than  offset  if  Germany  were  "Finlandized"  as  well.  If 
neutrality  were  the  price  of  reunification  and  the  Germans 
paid  it,  NATO's  military  posture  in  Central  Europe  would 
collapse.  If  France's  policies  remained  unchanged,  NATO 
forces  and  infrastructure  north  of  the  Alps  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  tiny  triangle  formed  by  Belgium,  Luxembourg 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  some  future  scenario,  Soviet  forces 
pouring  across  the  Polish  border  would  enjoy  huge  advan¬ 
tages  over  allies  trying  to  wedge  themselves  into  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  through  a  few  North  Sea  ports. 

Fortunately,  the  German  people  and  their  allies  were  well 
served  at  this  critical  moment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany),  Helmut  Kohl — 
the  longest-serving  chancellor  since  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Kohl 
tirelessly  parleyed  with  the  new  leaders  of  the  German  De¬ 
mocratic  Republic  (East  Germany),  which  had  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  voted  by  plebiscite  for  a  unified  democratic  German 
nation.  He  nudged  along  negotiations  among  the  former  oc¬ 
cupying  powers:  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States.  He  repeatedly  shuttled  to 
Moscow  for  intense  personal  diplomacy  with  Gorbachev.  He 
made  or  reiterated  concessions:  Germany  gave  up  all  claims 
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to  lands  beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  and  in 
the  Sudetenland;  Germany  forswore 
nuclear,  chemical  or  biological  weap¬ 
ons;  German  armed  forces  would  not 
exceed  370,000;  non-German  armed 
forces  would  not  be  permitted  in  the 
former  East  Germany;  Germany  and  its 
allies  would  pay  for  grants  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  the  ailing  Soviet  economy; 
and  Germany  would  finance  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  forces.  Gorbachev  and 
Kohl  finally  struck  a  deal,  and  Ger¬ 
many's  Cold  War  allies  went  along.  The 
Treaty  on  the  Final  Settlement  with  Re¬ 
spect  to  Germany  was  signed  in 
Moscow  on  September  12, 1990.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern,  Saxony,  Saxony- Anhalt, 

Thuringia  and  Berlin  officially  joined 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  constituent  states.  Ger¬ 
many  remained  a  member  of  NATO  and  the  European 
Union.  The  disposition  of  American  forces  within  Germany 
remained  unchanged.  It  was  a  great  time  to  be  an  American 
soldier  serving  in  Germany.  German  neighbors — and  Ger¬ 
mans  they  had  never  met — stopped  soldiers  in  uniform  to 
thank  them  and  their  countrymen  for  having  stood  beside 
them  through  the  long  night  of  the  Cold  War. 

Gorbachev  remained  true  to  his  word  and  allowed  for¬ 
mer  satellites  to  go  their  own  way  without  military  in¬ 
tervention.  Nations  got  down  to  the  gritty  business  of  estab¬ 
lishing  workable  multiparty  democracies.  Gorbachev  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1990.  Fears  of  a  coup  by 
Soviet  hard-liners  were  not  unfounded,  however.  On  August 
18,  1991,  conspirators  trapped  Gorbachev  in  his  Crimean 
dacha,  declared  a  state  of  emergency,  and  rolled  tanks  and 
troops  to  Russia's  parliament  building  to  pre-empt  a  "New 
Union  Treaty"  creating  a  less  centralized  and  more  democra¬ 
tic  "Union  of  Soviet  Sovereign  Republics."  Boris  Yeltsin,  the 
President  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic 
and,  ironically,  a  long-term  rival  of  Gorbachev's,  galvanized 
mass  protests.  In  a  trickle,  and  then  a  flood,  invading  soldiers 
joined  the  mobilized  citizenry.  Other  soldiers  redeployed 
from  the  area  on  their  own  initiative,  and  the  conspiracy  col¬ 
lapsed.  Yeltsin  was  a  Russian  nationalist  who  had  declared 
the  primacy  of  Russian  laws  over  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
within  Russia.  Nationalists  in  each  of  the  other  Soviet  re¬ 
publics  took  the  same  position.  Yeltsin  met  with  his  counter¬ 
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parts  from  Belarus  and  the  Ukraine  in  Belovezhskaya  Pushcha 
and  jointly  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  replacement  by  a  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States.  Russia  took  the  seat  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the 
United  Nations  on  December  24.  President  Gorbachev  re¬ 
signed  the  following  day.  The  Soviet  Union  had  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist.  The  Cold  War  was  truly  over. 

None  of  this  in  any  way  denigrates  the  long-term  de¬ 
fenders  of  Checkpoint  Charlie  and  Observation  Point  Al¬ 
pha.  Without  their  commitment  and  sacrifice,  a  happy  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  Cold  War  would  have  been  impossible. 
Great  events  are  seldom  precisely  defined,  however,  and 
missions  are  seldom  satisfactorily  complete  without  fol¬ 
low-up.  The  Fall  of  the  Wall  required  the  transformation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  permanence.  Significant  fur¬ 
ther  efforts  would  be  necessary  to  nurture  democratic  gov¬ 
ernance,  the  peaceful  and  lawful  resolution  of  disputes, 
and  military  deference  to  civilian  rule  in  the  former  War¬ 
saw  Pact.  Partnership  for  Peace  was  a  case  in  point  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  efforts.  The  process  is  not  yet  complete. 
American  soldiers  can  be  proud  of  their  success,  but  they 
can  never  rest  on  their  laurels.  X 
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/f;  ~'Si^ffircrs  of  the  ioist  airborne  Bioision  haoc  Christmas  dinner  in  Bastogn 
dC8pit(:  tht  f'8111'118  tal<>nS  P,acc  arouniJ  tllE  bcsicscil  Belgian  toton. 
Buring  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  Germans  surrounded  Bastogne  on 
December  20,  iq-h,  but  the  ioist  held  against  numerous  attempts  to  break  in.  v: 
•'  ’he  Germans  asked  B6  anthonu  Mcauliffc,  fourth  from  the  left,  Jfll 
■  he  sent  them  a  onc  toord  response:  “Buts;”  i  Mg 
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